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CASES  OF  EYE  DISEASES,  WITH 

REMARKS. 

By  Mix.  Mackenzie  (nf  Glusgniv.) 

NO.    I. 


Differing  Cases  of  the  same  Disease. 

If  the  apothegm  be  true  in  reoard  to 
tlie  afFections  of  the  body  in  <|«ent'ial,  it 
appears  to  be  still  tuoie  strikiii<>iy  so 
in  regard  to  the  affections  of"  the  eye  in 
particular — viz.  that,  in  its  strict  sense, 
sameness  can  never  be  predicated  o(  any 
two  diseases.  Take,  for  example,  stru- 
mous corneitis  :  we  meet  with  some 
cases  of  this  disease  in  which  the  symp- 
toms are,  from  first  to  last,  not  only  so 
associated  with  debility  of  the  system, 
but  so  unattended  with  pain,  or  any 
other  sig"n  of  active  iuHammalion,  that 
we  treat  them,  throuuhout  their  whole 
course,  and  very  cft'e.  luiiily,  with  sul- 
|)hate  of  quina  ;  while  other  cases,  even 
in  weakly  strumous  children,  are  ac- 
companied with  such  severe  pain  (I  do 
not  mean  intolerance  of  li'^ht,  but  ac- 
tual pain)  that  we  are  obliged  to  a p|)ly 
leeches  round  the  eye,  perhaps  even  to 
take  blood  from  the  system,  to  admi- 
nister nauseants  and  |iurgatives,  and  to 
j)iit  the  patient  on  a  course  of  calomel 
and  opium.  A  little  common  sense  will 
easily  enable  the  attentive  j)ractitioner 
to  discriminate  such  cliffrriiiy  cases  of 
the  5rtw«?  disease,  and  a  little  experience 
to  decide  on  the  appropriate  line  of 
treatment. 

Is  it  not  very  remarkable  that  the  ac- 
cidents which  befal  the  eye,  the  same 
accidents,  are,  in  different  individuals, 
liroductive  of  very  dissimilar  effects — 
nay,  that  even  when  the  general  effect  is 

201.— IX. 


the  same,  the  concomitant  eflfecfs  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  unlike? 

Dislocation  of  the  Lens. 

There  came  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  on 
the  22d  August,  1831,  a  case  of  dislo- 
cated lens.  As  this  is  a  very  serious  in- 
jury, and  the  case  interesting'  on  more 
accounts  than  one,  I  shall  shortly  state 
the  circumstances  which  attended  it. 

Case  1. — James  Ijong,  let.  (i(5,  nine 
weeks  ag-o  received  a  blow,  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  on  the  right  eye.  The  blow 
appears  to  have  ruptured  the  capsule, 
and  tlie  lens  is  l>ing'  in  front  oi  the  iris. 
Pupil  much  dilated,  lie  has  been 
greatly  distressed  since  the  accident, 
with  circumorbital  pain  during" the  night, 
so  that  he  gets  little  or  no  sleep.  Not 
much  redness  of  the  eye.  Pulse  84. 
Left  eye  glaucomatous,  and  he  thinks 
the  vision  ol  this  eye  has  failed  since  the 
accident  which  has  haj)pened  to  the 
right. 

The  upper  half  of  the  cornea  being' 
opened  in  the  usual  way,  the  lens  im- 
mediately escaped,  followed  by  some 
dissolved  vitreous  humour.  The  lids  of 
both  eyes  were  brought  together  by 
strips  of  court-plaister,  and  he  wiis  de- 
sired to  keep  his  eyes  quiet,  as  if  he 
were  asleep. 

23d. — Slept  more  last  night  than  he 
has  done  since  the  accident.  (Complains 
little  or  none  of  the  pain.  There  has 
been  considerable  watery  disehar;:('fr(MU 
the  eye.  Pupil  remains  widely  dilated. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  d;scerns  light 
with  the  eye. 

24th. — Edges  of  the  incision  accurate- 
ly in  apposition.  Pupil  still  dil;ited, 
and  retina  apparently  insensible  to  liyht. 

On  the  Dth  September  he  was  dis- 
missed, the  eye  perfectly  free  from  un- 
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easiness,   but   without   any   return    of 
vision. 

Tliis,  then,  is  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
crystalline  capsule,  from  a  blow  on  the 
eye  ;  a  large  lianl  lens  passing  through 
the  [jupil  and  lodging  in  contact  with 
the  cornea,  lodging  there  for  nine 
weeks  without  becoming  cataractous  or 
undergoing  any  sensible  diminution  of 
size,  but  causing  incessant  uneasiness, 
and  during  the  night  severe  circumor- 
bital  pain.  The  practice?  Simjjly  ex- 
trac'ion  of  the  lens,  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  be  regarded  ex- 
actly as  a  foreign  body.  The  patient 
dill  not  recjuire  a  single  opiate,  and  had 
scarcely  the  least  twinge  of  pain  after 
the  lens  was  removed. 

I  shall  compare  tliis  case  with  some 
oihcr  cases  of  dislocated  lens  which  have 
fallen  umler  my  observation. 

Case  IT. — A  stout  countryman,  while 
working  in  a  quarry,  received  a  blow 
with  a  piece  of  stone  on  his  right  eye, 
four  weeks  before  1  saw  him.  Like  a 
wise  man,  he  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  a  blacksmith,  who  allowed  him  to  re- 
main without  any  thing  being  done 
which  could  effectually  relieve  him  of 
the  incessant  and  excruciating  pain 
which  he  suffered  in  the  eye  and  head. 
The  sclerotica  was  intensely  inflamed, 
the  cornea  unnaturally  prominent  and 
somewhat  hazjr,  the  iris  in  contact  with 
the  cornea,  and  the  lens,  broken  in 
pieces  and  ap|)arently  swollen,  lying  in 
contact  with  the  iris  and  cornea.  Im- 
mediately below  the  cornea  the  sclero- 
tica presented  a  concave  depression,  the 
result  of  the  blow. 

It  was  eviilent  that  the  capsule  had 
burst,  and  that  the  lens,  being  pressed 
forwards,  had  obliterated  the  acjueoiss 
chamlxrs  ;  an  accident  which  is  always 
jiroductive  of  severe  i)ain.  I  immedi- 
ately opened  the  cornea  by  a  small  sec- 
tion at  its  upper  edge,  and  instantly  the 
soft  disorganized  lens  was  evacuated. 
The  patient  had  four  grains  of  calomel 
and  two  of  o|)ium  at  bed-time.  Tlie 
j>ain  entirely  ceased  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  never  returned.  On  the 
seventh  day  after  the  extraction  he  left 
Glasgow,  to  return  into  the  country. 
There  was  still  considerable  zonular 
redness;  shreds  id' opaque  capsule  oc- 
cupied tlip  dilated  pupil  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  sclerotica  still  presented  a  con- 
cavity, instead  of  its  natural  convexity  ; 
vision,  \\bicli,  from  the  violence  of  the 
injury  and  long  neglect  of  proper  means 


of  relief,  there  was  reason  to  fear  had 
been  altogether  lost,  appeared  in  some 
slight  degree  to  be  returning,  the  pa- 
tient perceiving  light  and  shadow  when 
he  looked  to  his  right. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  his 
case  was  the  permanent  flattening  given 
to  the  sclerotica  by  the  momentary  pres- 
sure of  the  stroke.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  eye  should  be  bent  for  a 
moment  from  its  natural  shape,  but 
that  this  effect  should  continue,  is  a 
thing  not  easily  explained.  We  see 
this,  however,  happen  to  the  eye  not 
unfrequently  ;  and  some  time  ago  the 
cornea  presented  itself  in  this  deformed 
state  in  a  patient  of  the  Eye  Infirmary. 

Case  II  I- — An  angular  fragment  of 
iron,  about  half  an  inch  long,  chipped 
off  by  a  chisel,  jienetrated  the  right 
cornea  of  Samuel  Lamont,  within  a  line 
of  its  upper  margin.  Though  imme- 
diately removed,  it  produced  cataract 
and  dislocation  of  the  lens,  with  very 
violent  inflammation,  which  continued 
unabated  for  five  weeks  before  the  pa- 
tient came  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  not- 
withstandingbloodletting,  leeching,  and 
blistering.  The  lens  was  extracted  by 
Mr.  Rainy,  with  the  same  striking  re- 
lief which  extraction  generally  affords 
in  such  cases.  The  cornea,  at  his  ad- 
mission, was  more  convex  in  its  hori- 
zontal than  in  its  vertical  section,  as  if 
it  had  been  compressed  laterally.  This 
form,  which  it  permanently  retained, 
served  materially  to  disturb  the  patient's 
vision.  The  retina  apjieared  to  be 
sound,  and  he  saw  considerably  more 
distinctly  when  he  viewed  objects 
through  a  four-inch  convex  glass. 

Case  IV. — On  the  same  day  that  the 
countryman  came  to  me,  whose  case  I 
have  already  related,  3Ir.  James  Brown 
brought  to  me,  for  consultation,  a  lad  of 
17,  a  potter,  irnder  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. His  right  eye  luul  been 
destroyed  in  childhood.  For  a  consi- 
derable time  he  had  been  troubled  with 
niuscie  volitantes  before  his  left  eye. 
On  the  1  st  September  he  received  a  very 
slight  blow  on  this  eye,  with  a  bit  of 
potter's  clay,  thrown  at  him  in  sport  by 
one  of  his  ftllow-vvorkmen.  On  the 
morning  of  the  -Ith  he  found,  on  rising 
out  of  bed,  that  he  saw  indistinctly,  and 
went  out  to  wash  his  eye  at  a  well,  sup- 
posing that  the  dimness  of  sight  arose 
from  matter  adhering  to  the  eye-lids. 
This  produced  no  difference  in  the  sight; 
on  which   one  of  his  neighbours  looked 
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at  the  eye,  and  told  him  that  he  saw 
something'  waggm^^  in  the  inside  of  it. 
He  immediately  came  to  Mr.  Brown, 
who  discovered  the  lens  lyinfr  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It 
seemed  quite  transparent  even  on  the 
5th,  when  1  saw  him,  and  was  so  mucli 
reduced  in  si/e  as  to  move  freely  about 
on  every  inclination  of  the  head.  Its 
lower  edge,  where  it  rested  on  the  floor 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  was  somewhat 
square,  as  if  absorption  had  been  going 
on  more  rapidly  there  than  elswhere. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  was  not 
covered  by  the  lens,  so  that  he  saw 
over  it.  Belladonna  was  applied  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  oth,  the  pupil  dilated, 
and  that  evening  the  lens  fell  back 
through  the  pupil  into  the  posterior 
chamber.  Next  da^'  he  had  no  pain, 
and  saw  well,  but  the  iris  was  evidently 
tremulous.  The  lens  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  dissolve  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  eye 
is,  unfortunately,  not  in  a  sound  state, 
and  will  probably  become  amaurotic. 

Case  V. — We  have  an  illustration  of 
another  variety  of  dislocation  of  the  lens, 
in  the  right  eye  of  3Iary  3Iains,  aged 
.'iO,  whom  we  admitted  at  the  Eye  In- 
firmary on  the  7th  September. 

A  month  beibre  her  admission,  she 
received  a  blow  with  the  fist  on  the  right 
orbital  region.  The  integuments  had 
been  divided  above  the  eyebrow,  but  the 
wound  at  her  admission  was  perfectly 
healed,  although  the  cicatrice  was  still 
tender  to  the  touch.  The  right  pupil 
was  dilated,  the  iris  tremulous,  the  hu- 
mours glaucomatous,  the  sclerotica  and 
conjunctiva  slightly  injected  with  blood, 
and  she  had  violent  hemicrania.  She 
could,  with  the  affected  eye,  still  distin- 
guish the  fingers  and  other  large  objects. 
Pulse  76  ;  much  thirst;  bowels  bound. 
On  the  admission,  then,  of  this  pa- 
tient, there  was  no  appearance  of  dislo- 
cation of  the  lens.  There  was  amauro- 
sis, and,  from  the  tremulousness  of  the 
iri<;,  there  was  strong  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. I  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
mark to  the  students,  that  this  was  one 
of  that  class  of  cases  which  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  examples  of  sympathe- 
tic amaurosis,  arising  from  an  injur}'  of 
some  of  the  bi-anches  of  the  fifth  pair. 
She  had  received  a  cut  above  the  eye- 
brow, and,  had  she  not  been  conscious 
that  her  eye  was  struck  as  well  as  her 
brow,  we  might  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose, perhaps,  that  the  cut  on  ihe  brow 


was  the  cause  of  the  Aiilure  of  sight.  I 
believe  that  many,  perhajis  most,  of  the 
cases  set  down  as  examples  oisym  pathe- 
tic amaurosis,  originating'  in  injury  of 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  have  ac- 
tually been  cases  in  which  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  iiad  been 
struck,  and  the  amaurosis,  in  fact,  di- 
rect, and  not  at  all  sym[)athetic. 

This  patient  was  bled  at  the  arm,  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-five  ounces;  had 
six  grains  of  calomel  and  two  of  oi)ium 
at  bed-time,  and  next  morning  a  dose 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  On  the  9lh, 
the  hemicrania  was  much  relieved.  She 
was  ordered  a  pill  of  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel and  one  of  opium  every  night.  On 
the  10th,  she  told  us  that  the  pain  had 
retiuned  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Oth, 
and  that  it  still  continued  very  severe. 
The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  we 
found  moie  inflamed.  She  was  cupped 
on  the  right  temple,  and  ordered  to  take 
two  of  the  pills  at  bed-time.  The  pain 
was  relieved  by  the  cupping.  On  the 
12th  the  salts  were  re|)eated.  On  the 
13th  the  jiain  continued  easier,  and  the 
redness  was  less.  On  the  14th,  she 
told  us  that  the  pain  had  set  in 
again  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 3th, 
and  had  continued  severe  till  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  it  ceased, 
and  she  found  that  her  vision  had  become 
much  better  than  it  was  the  day  before. 
At  the  visit,  we  found  the  eye  free  from 
pain,  and  she  saw  so  much  better  as  to 
be  able  to  distinijuish  one  individual 
from  another.  The  tremulousness  of 
the  iris  was  not  so  observable,  but  the 
pupil  was  more  dilated.  The  lens  had, 
frotn  the  previous  day,  become  move- 
able, and  was  seen,  of  a  glaucomatous 
appearance,  bobbing  about,  at  a  con- 
siderably greater  distance  than  natural, 
behind  the  pupil,  on  every  motion  of 
the  head.  The  upper  part  of  the  di- 
lated pupil  was  clearer  than  the  rest, 
the  lens  being'  partially  sunk. 

This,  then,  was  a  case  of  displace- 
ment of  the  lens,  although  it  still  re- 
mained behind  the  iris.  This  disloca- 
tion, however,  we  may  call  secondari/, 
as  it  did  not  result  immediately  from 
the  injury,  but  from  the  vitreoushumour 
undergoing  a  farther  degree  of  dissolu- 
tion than  it  had  done  at  the  patient's  ad- 
mission, a  month  after  the  injury. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
five  cases  illustrate  all  the  varieties  of 
dislocation  of  the  lens.  That  in  which 
the  lens  passes,  through  a  rupture  of  the 
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choroid  and  sclerotica,  so  that  it  is  under 
the  coniiinctiva  in  the  sixth  ;  and  several 
other  varieties  might  be  still  mentioned. 

Glaucomatous  C'ontaracf. 

The  case  which  I  have  first  related 
(that  of  Lont;)  is  interesting-  in  another 
jiointof  view — it  illustrates  the  nature 
of  ulaucoma.  1  have  mentioned  that 
the' uninjured  eye  was  olaucomatous. 
It  presented  a  li"yht  greenish  opacity, 
apparently  seated  in  the  posterior  i)art 
of  the  lens.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  riglit  eye  was  in  the  same  glau- 
comatous st'ite  bifore  the  accident. 

The  changes  which  I  have  met  with 
in  examining;-  glaucomatous  eyes  after 
death,  are  the  foUowin;^:: — The  lens  of 
an  amber  colour  ;  the  vitreous  mem-_ 
brane  dissolved  ;  the  retina  dest.tute  of 
limbns  luteus  and  foramen  centrale  ; 
and  the  choroid  dejirived  of  its  pigment. 
Upon  this  C(mibinution  of  chanties  1 
have  been  leil  to  conclude  I  hat  the  symp- 
toms in  glaucoma  dei)en(l. 

In  Long's  case  we  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  stale  of  the 
lens  in  this  disease.  The  circumferen- 
tial poriion  was  exactly  of  the  colour 
and  tran-i)arency  of  a  bit  of  common 
amber.  When  the  lens  was  held  uj)  to 
the  light,  its  central  portion  appeared 
of  a  deep  amber  colour,  inclining  to 
reddish-brown.  On  dividing  the  lens 
into  halves,  by  a  section  jjerpendicular 
to  its  surfaces,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
the  posterior  lamella;  which  werech  e(ly 
affected  vnth  the  reddish-brown  disco- 
loration. There  was  no  appearance  of 
the  «  hilish  o|)a(ity  constituting  common 
lenticular  cataract;  but  the  section  <lis- 
played  a  want  of  lustre  at  the  reddish - 
brown  part,  as  if  it  were  bejiinning  to 
suffer  desiccation,  v^  bile  the  light  amber 
jiail  was  moist,  shininy,  and  pellucid. 

'i  he  |)atient  with  glaucoma  sees  ill, 
j);irtly  from  the  retina  being  unsound, 
partly  iiom  the  choroid  being  uiiaiile  to 
absoib  the  rays  of  light,  partly  from  the 
light  not  being  freely  transmitted  by  the 
central  dark-coloured  portion  of  the 
lens  ;  but  still  he  sees,  jind  sr-es  for 
many  years  alter  the  glaucoma  has  Ix-- 
eome  observable,  a  sufficient  (piantity 
of"  light  for  (h(!  perce|)tion  ofobjeots  be- 
ing traiismilled  through  the  circum- 
ierential  portion  of  the  len.s. 
Ulosgow,  Spptembtr  20,  1831. 


CASE  OF   GANGRENE  OF  THE   LEG 

OCCURRING    IX    MEASLES  I 

Amputation — Recovery. 
Communicated  by  John  Paul,  M,D. 


Samuel  Clarke,  21  years  of  age,  was 
admitted   into   Gray's    Hospital,    under 
my  care,    on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
July    1831,  with  the  leg,  from  the  knee 
downwards,   in  an  entire  state  of  spha- 
celus.    From  the  account  given  of  him, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  been  taken  ill  of 
measles  on  the  17th  of  May,  till    which 
time  he  had  enjoyed  perfect  health,  was 
active  in  his  habits,    and   without   any 
vice  of  constitution  ;    that    the    fever, 
preparatory  to   the    apjiearance  of  the 
rash,  had  run  very  high,  and  that  the 
rjish  had  only  appeared  and  disapi)eared 
for  about  eighteen  hours,  never  coming 
out  in  the  usual  manner.     That  on  the 
29lh  of  May  he  was  seized  with  a  most 
acute  pain  nearthe  junction  of  the  tendon 
and  body  of  the  gasitrocnemeus  muscle, 
the  fever  continuing  all  the  while  with 
great  severity,  accompaiied   with  deli- 
rium ;  that  along  with  this  pain  he  com- 
plained of  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  leg 
and  foot,  but  more   particularly  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  and  that  black  spots, 
with  vesications,    appeared    on  the   leg 
on  the  third  day  from  the  seizure  of  the 
pain  ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  line  of 
separation    began,    when    there    was   a 
good  deal  of    swelling  in  the  leg  and 
about  the  knee.     Measles  were  raging 
ejiidemically    at   the    time,     in    a    mild 
form,  and  several  members  of  Clarke's 
family  had  taken  them. 

He  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  medi- 
cal advice  till  gangrene  was  consider- 
ably advanced. 

On  his  admission,  it  was  found  that 
ulcerative  absorption  had  made  great 
progress  in  se|)arating  the  mortified 
limb;  the  line  of  demarcation  appeared 
to  be  passing  through  the  knee-joint. 
The  skin,  cellular  membrane,  and  fascia 
round  the  joint,  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  tibia,  and  upon  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
were  reuu)ved  ;  the  ham-string  muscles 
were  also  dixided,  and  some  portion  of 
the  capsular  ligament  laid  open.  The 
heads  of  the  gaslrocnemeiis,  poplitcus, 
and  plantaris,  tng-eth<>r  with  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  in  the  ham,  remained 
undivided,  as  well  as  the  crucial  liga- 
ments and  ligament  of  the  patella.     On 
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the  livinaf  side  of  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, the  eds^es  of  the  iiitet^iiments  were 
tumid,  liot,  and  presented  some  appear- 
ance of  ji^raniilations.  The  articular 
cartilasjes  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
were  thickened  and  partly  detached ; 
the  hone  underneath  was  soft,  spongy, 
and  porous.  All  below  the  line  of  de- 
marcation was  black  ;  every  thing 
which  constitutes  vitality  was  totally 
annihilated.  The  intcp-uments  of  the 
leg  were  dry,  shrivelled,  and  adherent 
to  the  muscles.  From  the  ulcerated 
excavations  around  the  knee  there  was  a 
profuse  ichorous  discharge  ;  the  foetor 
was  horribly  offensive  ;  in  tiie  ham  there 
was  a  sinus  running  up  along  the  bone 
for  about  two  inches ;  the  thigh  was  a 
good  deal  swelled.  There  was  at  this 
time  no  hiccough,  no  delirium,  yet  the 
powers  of  life  were  reduced  to  the  very 
lowest  state  of  existence,  but  he  was 
cheered  at  the  prospect  of  something 
being  no\v  done  to  save  him  ;  he  was 
firm,  resolute,  and  anxious  to  have  the 
limb  removed.  In  his  face  thtre  was  a 
circumscribed  hectic  flush,  and  his  pulse 
was  upwards  of  1J,5.  In  this  case  the 
<]nestion  of  practice  evidently  resolved 
itself  into  two  considerations,  namely, 
either  to  rely  on  the  resources  of  nature, 
giving  her  at  the  same  time  all  due  as- 
sistance, or  without  delay  to  free  the 
system  of  the  local  irritation  by  ampu- 
tating the  limb  above  the  knee-joint. 
Adopting  the  tirst  alternative  rather  than 
the  latter  was,  in  my  opinion,  subject- 
ing the  patient  to  the  greater  hazard  ; 
because  whilst  the  system  was  labouring 
under  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
irritative  typhoid  fever,  the  cause  of  ir- 
ritation was  allowed  to  continue  in  full 
operation,  the  patient  in  the  meantime 
running  the  greatest  risk  of  losing  his 
life  before  separation  would  take  place; 
and  if  the  undivided  parts  at  the  line  of 
separation  were  cut  through  by  art,  the 
immense  surface  then  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  profuse  sup])u ration  that  nuuNt 
have  ensued,  as  well  as  exfoliations 
from  the  femur,  with  the  attendant 
febrile  disturbance,  were,  under  all  the 
existing  circumstances,  matters  fraught 
with  no  ordinary  danger ;  whereas  the 
latter  alternative  not  onlv  relieved  the 
system  at  once  of  the  offending  cause 
locally,  but  removed  from  the  patient's 
sight  a  spectacle  most  appalling  to  his 
feelings,  and  so  offensive  to  his  sense  of 
smell  that  it  could  not  fail  to  act  in- 
juriously through  the   medium   of  the 


olfactory  nerves.  It  might  be  objected 
to  the  operation,  that  the  patient  in  his 
enfeebled  state  would  not  rally  from 
the  shock  of  it  and  the  conse(]Ucnt  loss 
of  blood  ;  and  that  it  was  uncalled  for, 
nature  being  adequate  to  accomplish 
the  process  of  separation.  The  loss  of 
blood  at  this  stage  of  gangrene  was, 
without  doubt,  dangerous  in  tlie  ex- 
treme, and  to  be  most  scrupulously 
guarded  against  ;  but  independently  of 
tills,  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  shock  of  tlic  operation  itself,  if  ex- 
peditiously done,  appeared  to  be 
groundless.  'Iliat  nature  would  throw 
off"  the  limb  there  was  no  doubt,  pro- 
vided the  patient  lived  long  enough,  but 
that  was  the  question,  and  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  it  was  to  answer.  From  the 
views,  then,  which  1  took  of  the  case, 
there  was  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  and  1 
think  it  will  be  conceded,  that  the  com- 
parative chance  of  safety  for  the  patient 
was  much  greater  by  amputation  above 
the  knee  than  trusting  to  tlie  process  of 
natural  amputation,  whether  aided  or 
not;  and  such  procedure  is,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  in  accordance  with  the 
most  approved  principles  of  surgery. 

Having  decided  on  the  propriety 
of  amputation  above  the  knee,  it  was 
performed  I)y  the  circular  operation, 
after  allowing  the  patient  a  few  hours 
of  rest.  I  preferred  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  circular  to  the  flap 
operation,  on  account  of  less  surface 
being  exposed,  as  I  entertained  some 
ap[)rehension  of  union  not  taking  place 
kindly;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken,  for 
the  patient  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
was  able  to  be  on  crutches,  so  well  did 
the  stump  unite,  and  so  rapidly  did  his 
general  health  improve,  no  untoward 
symptom  having  occurred  farther  than 
a  slight  disposition  to  diarrhoea.  The 
femoral  artery  and  vein  were  ob>erved 
to  be  plugged  up  with  coagulated  blood, 
which  in  the  artery  evidently  extended 
higl)  up,  as  all  traces  of  pulsation  were 
lost  a  few  inches  below  the  groin.  The 
vessels  which  I  had  to  secure  were  un- 
usually numerous,  large  in  size,  and 
highly  active,  so  that  the  profunda  and 
its  branches  must  have  been  prodigiously 
enlarged,  as  well  as  the  anastomosing 
communications,  with  the  sciatic  and 
glutaeal  arteries.  In  this  condition  of 
the  blood-vessels  was  displayed  a  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  provision  of  nature  ; 
l)Ut  in  her  operations  intelligent  design 
can    seldom   fail    to    be    seen,   though 
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iievor  more  unequivocally  apparent  than 
in  the  present  instance.     1   have  men- 
tioned tluit  the  hlood  was  coagulated  in 
the  femoral  arterv,  and  nearly  as  high  as 
^vhcre  the  profunda  is  given  olt,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  at  once  obvious,  he- 
cause  hy  this  means  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  leg  through  the  principal  vessel 
was  not  only  cut  olT,  but  through  every 
anastomosing    channel,    the    muscular 
brandies  of  the  femoral  artery  below 
the  point  of  coagulation  being  rendered 
useless ;  and  in  this  manner  the  danger 
of  htemorrhage  was  efifectually  guarded 
against.      Nothing,    indeed,   could  be 
more   grand    than    the    adaptation   of 
means  here  employed  to  prevent  heemor- 
rhage,  in  the  event  of  natural  amputa- 
tion taking  place;  that  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  thigh  was  equally 
so ;  for,  as  already  mentioned,  the  pro- 
funda and  its  branches  were  so  greatly 
enlarged   that   the    circulation    in    the 
thigh  was   energetically  kept   up,  and 
that  by  vessels  not  carrying  any  blood 
beyond  the  knee,  unless   we  take  into 
account  the  minute  anastomosis  of  the 
extreme  branches  of  the  profunda,  with 
recurrent  branches  from  the  arteries  of 
the  leg. 

It  would  not  now  be  uninteresting  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  which  produced 
this  gangrenous  aflection  of  the  leg,  if 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  arriving  at 
accurate   conclusions ;  but  little,  I    am 
afraid,  can   be  advanced  beyond  specu- 
lation,   which    in    every   inquiry   after 
truth  is  very  unsatisfactory.     Gangrene 
in  a  patient  so  young  as  Clarke,  to  the 
same  extent,  and  under  the  same  inodi- 
lications,   is   remarkably  rare.     That  it 
depended  on  constitutional  causes  there 
cannot,     1     think,    be    any  reasonable 
doubt,  and  most  likely  was  attributable 
to  tlic   rash    not  coming   out ;    for   in 
eruptive  complaints  it  is  thought   that 
the  specific  virus  on  which  they  depend 
is  eliminated  from  tlie  body  by  tlie  rash 
appearing  for  a  definite  time  :  and  when 
it  does  not  come  out,  the  virus  being  in 
that  case  locked  up,   as  it  were,  in  the 
system,  an  aggravated  form  of  fever  is 
kept  up,  nervous  power  is  diminished, 
and  gangrene,  as  in  tlie  case  under  con- 
sideration, may  ensue.    Eruptive  fevers, 
too,  prcdisjiose  the  system  to  gangrene, 
as  we  see  exemplified  in  a  blistered  sur- 
face in   measles,  not   unfrcquenlly  iie- 
coming  gangrenous.      The    occurrence 
of  gangrene   in    the    throat   in    scarlet 
fever  proves  the  same  thing  ;  and  as  this 


affeetion  of  the  throat  is  greatest  when 
there  is  the  least  rash  on  the  skin,  it 
naturally  follows  that  it  must  be  through 
the  medium  of  the  rash  that  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  thrown  off. 

Elgin,  Sept.  23ci,  18al. 


PREMATURE  LABOUR. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  a  case  of  premature  labour,  brought 
on  bv  puncturing  the  membranes,  which 
I  communicated  to  you  some  months 
since,  and  which  you  did  me  the  favour 
to  publish  in  the  Gazette,  I  alluded  to 
a  previous  instance,  in  which  the  saine 
operation  had  been  performed  by  Mr. 
Day,  with  equally  good  success.  In 
both  cases  there  existed  a  large  projec- 
tion of  the  sacrum,  which  so  narrowed 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvic  brim,  that  it  was  considered  im- 
possilile  for  a  child  of  ordinary  size,  at 
the  natural  period  of  gestation,  to  be 
born  entire. 

The  latter  of  these  women,  having 
become  again  pregnant,  was  earnestly- 
desirous  that  the  means  which  had 
formerly  saved  her  so  much  suffering, 
as  well  as  preserved  the  life  of  her  in- 
fant, should  once  more  be  had  recourse 
to.  This  was  done  by  Dr.  Day,  on  the 
22d  ult.  at  which  time  she  was  about 
thirty-four  or  thirty-five  weeks  advanced 
in  pregnancy.  Thirty  liours  after  the 
membranes  had  been  punctured,  labour 
pains  came  on,  and  she  was  soon  de- 
livered of  a  living  child. 

Those  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  engaged  in  cases  where,  after  wait- 
ing for  liours,  perhaps  for  days,  in  the 
most  dreadful  perplexity-after  behold- 
jii"-  the  mother's  strength  gradually 
sapped  hy  violent,  yet  ineffectual,  pains, 
it  has  in  the  end  been  found  necessary 
to  perform  embryotomy  ;  a  measure  to 
which  not  even  its  necessity  can  recon- 
cile a  feeling  mind— will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  this  operation,  by 
which  we  have  it  in  our  power,  without 
suffering  to  either  party,  to  preserve 
tlie  life  both  of  the  mother  and  of  the 
child.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  M'Divitt. 

Kcgworth,  bcplcmber  2G,  I83I. 
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JATROPHA   CURCAS  (The  Tuva  Tree 
or  THE  PuiLiPi'iNE  Islands^), 

AND    ON 

The  Medicinal  Properties  of  its  Seeds,  S^c. 
By  George  Bennett,  Esq. 

Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of 
London,  &c.  &c. 

[With  an  Engraving.] 


Jatropha  Ciircas, 


Natural  family 
Class,    Monoecia, 


Euphorbiacew. 
Order,  Monadelphia, 


Generic  Character. 

Masculi.  Calyx  nullus  seu  pentapbyllus. 
Cor.  monopetala  infundibuliforinis.  Sta- 
mina, 10 :  alterna  breviora. 

Focminei.  Caly.\  nullus.  Corolla  penta- 
petala,  patens.  Styli.  3  bifidi.  Caps, 
trilocularis.     Sem.  1. 

Specific  Character, 

Jatropha  foliis  corJatis  angulatis. — L. 
Hurt.  cuff.  445. 

Jatrojiba.  Assurgens,  ficus  folio,  flore 
hcrbaceo.  —  Brown,  Nat,  Hist,  of  Jamaica, 

Ricinus  ficus  folio,  flore  pentapetalo.  Sec. — 
Sloan.  Cat.  40. 

Flos  calyce  et  corolla  pentapetala  utris- 
que.  Stamina  decern.  Fructus  camo- 
sus,  globosus,  nee  angulatus. —  Wilkle- 
710W  Species  Plantarum,  Vol,  4,  page  661. 


This  tree  is  found  abundantly  at  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  it  is  named 
Tuva  ;  at  Ceylon,  where  it  is  named 
Rata-endaru ;  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies;  and,  indeed,  in  all  tropical 
countries.  It  is  usually  cultivated  for 
fences,  &c.  bein^  a  tree  of  rapid  ofrowth, 
and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  At 
the  Philippine  Islands,  (as  »vell  as  in 
India  and  the  Polynesian  Islands)  tlie 
Dap-dap,  or  Erythrina  corollodemlron, 
which  bears  a  profusion  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  is  used  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  Tuva  tree  is  branchy,  but 
does  not  attain  a  greater  height  thau 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  is  of  small 
circumference  ;  its  wood,  being  of  a 
very  soft  quality,  is  useless  except  as 
fire-wood. 

Similar  to  all  tlie  euphorbiacese 
family,  it  contains  a  milky,  acrid,  glu- 
tinous juice,  which,  when  dropped  on 
white  linen,  produces  an  indelible  stain. 


which  is  at  first  of  a  light  blue  or  hlueish 
green  colour,  but  which,  after  being 
washed,  changes  to  a  permanent  dark 
brown  colour  ;  it  might,  consequently, 
be  employed  as  a  marking  ink. 

Tiie  fruit  is  globular  aiid  fleshy,  con- 
taining_  three  seeds  in  distinct  cells,  and 
grows  in  clusters  of  from  four  to  si.\ ; 
when  immature  it  is  of  a  green  colour, 
which  changes  to  yellow  when  ripening, 
and  becomes  black  when  (juite  mature. 
The  seeds  are  oblong,  and  of  a  black 
colour ;  the  husk  being  removed,  a 
white  kernel  remains,  whicli  contains 
much  oil,  and  has  an  agreeable  taste. 

The  leaves  and  seeds  of  this  tree  are 
usetl  medicinally  by  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  the  former  being 
rubbed  over  with  slaked  lime,  are  used 
as  an  external  application  for  headaches, 
&c. ;  but  as  I  have  observed  the  leaves 
of  other  trees  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, the  benefit  of  their  application 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  merely  to 
the  sensation  of  coolness  they  impart  in 
common  with  other  leaves,  and  which 
is  so  agreeable  when  there  is  much  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head. 

The  seeds  are  used  as  an  aperient, 
but  they  also  possess  an  emetic  pro- 
perty; they  do  not  act  speedily  as  an 
emetic,  an  interval  of  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  elapsing  previous  to 
actual  vomiting  taking  place;  a  nausea, 
however,  is  felt  soon  after  taking  the 
seeds,  attended  by  an  unpleasant  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  in  some  instances,  also,  in  the 
throat.  This  emetic  property  is  consi- 
dered to  exist  in  greater  power  in  the 
embryo  ;  the  husk,  and  thin  membrana- 
ceous covering  of  tlie  kernel,  does  not 
contain  it,  as  no  difference  is  perceived 
after  their  removal.  The  modus  ope- 
randi of  this  remedy  being  mild,  and 
the  seeds  of  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste, 
it  would  form  a  pleasant  medicine  to 
administer,  could  its  emetic  property  be 
separated. 

Respecting  the  active  principles  con- 
tained in  the  seed,  it  appears  from  a 
chemical  analysis  by  Pelletier  and  Ca- 
venton,  (in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie, 
1818,  No.  7,  et  Essai  anal,  sur  la  grainc 
du  medicinier  catharti(jue)  to  contain, 
besides  other  principles,  an  oil  and  a 
peculiar  acid. 

The  albumen  seems  mild  ;  the  em- 
bryo highly  active,  which  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  volatile  principle,  as  in  many 
of  the  euphorbiaceae.     Piso  says,  that 
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tliree  or  four  seeds  eaten,  purge,  and 
violently,  ii'  the  interior  niemltrano  (em- 
bryo) is  not  removed,  and  therefore  it 
should  he  always  taken  away ;"  and 
a,<rain,  "  that  the  nuts  should  be  roast- 
ed, that  they  might  operate  more 
gently." 

It  is  stated  by  Adrien  Jussieu  *,  that 
"  the  emelie  efif'eets  are  produced  cither 
by  the  oil  or  farina,  when  taken  inter- 
nally or  applied  externally,  but  much 
more  speedily  from  the  oil,  and  still 
more  violently  by  the  acid,  to  which  the 
strength  of  the  oil  appears  attributable, 
for  when  made  into  a  saponaceous  sub- 
stance its  etfcct  is  lost." 

The  seeds  are  collected  by  the  natives 
of  the  Phili|)pine  Islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  the  oil,  which  they 
use  for  burning  in  their  lamps,  as  well  as 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  seeds  are  used  by  the  native  doc- 
tors at  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  from 
one  resident  at  the  village  of  St.  Ro(]ue, 
near  (Javite,  I  collected  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, dose,  &c.  He  described 
them  as  being  an  excellent  purgative, 
and  he  gave  them  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  four,  (.the  latter  number  being  seldom 
exccedc<i)  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient ;  one  for  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years  ;  two  at  ten  or  twelve  ;  three  at 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ;  and  four  as  a 
full  dose  for  an  adult.  The  etfects  which 
result  from  an  overdose  are  violent 
vomiting,  purging,  a  burning  sensation 
iu  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  a  de- 
terminatii)n  of  blood  to  the  head.  The 
only  antidote  used  by  tlie  native  practi- 
tioners is  repeated  draughts  of  cold 
water  ;  warm  water,  they  observe, 
would  be  very  injurious.  When  admi- 
nistered, the  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  ex- 
tracted from  their  shells, and  given  in  that 
form  ;  but  more  usually  by  pounding 
them  in  a  mortar,  to  which  water  is 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed  toge- 
ther, it  is  strained,  and  given  as  a 
draught  to  the  )vatient.  It  operates  in  a 
few  hours  after  it  has  been  taken.  It 
was  said  to  be  an  excellent  purgative  in 
venereal  cases. 

One  afternoon,  whilst  gathering  some 
of  the  seeds  of  this  tree  from  a  fence 
which  surrounded  a  native  dwelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cavile,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  little  In(lian  girl,  of  about  eight  years 
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of  age,  but  possessing  a  large  share  of 
" secretife»ess."  She  exercised  that  por- 
tion of  her  cerebrum  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  me  that  the  seeds  I  was 
collecting  were  very  agreeable  to 
eat.  "  Do  taste  them,  senor,  they 
are  so  very  nice."  I  requested,  as 
they  were  so  agreeable,  that  she  would 
eat  one.  She  refused  with  a  sly  look, 
alleging  as  a  reason,  "  that  she  had 
eaten  so  many  yesterday,  that  she  could 
eat  no  more  this  day."  I  at  last  told 
her  that  I  was  aware  of  the  effects  of  the 
seeds,  and  was  certain,  that  had  she 
eaten  so  many  yesterday,  she  would 
have  been  too  ill  to  have  eaten  any  this 
day.  She  laughed  when  she  found  her 
trickery  discovered,  and  said  it  was 
true,  that  if  she  eat  them  she  would 
have  vomiting,  purging,  and  perhaps 
die;  but  still,  if  I  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther her  statement  was  correct,  I  had 
better  eat  some  ;  saying  this  she  scam- 
pered away,  leaving  me  to  collect  my 
specimens,  and  try  the  efl'ects  if  I 
pleased. 

I  occasionally  administered  these 
seeds,  but  always  found  their  effects 
(although  in  a  recent  state)  very  irre- 
gular among  Europeans,  some  requir- 
ing a  dose  of  from  six  to  eight,  others 
requiring  only  the  usual  dose  of  four; 
but  in  all  an  uneasy  burning  sensation 
in  the  bowels,  with  nau&ea  and  vomit- 
ing, followed.  1  took  myself  four  of 
the  seeds,  and  experienced  a  very  un- 
pleasant burning  sensation  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  with  nausea,  which 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  hours, 
terminated  in  vomiting;  their  purgative 
effects  followed  soon  afterwards,  and 
operated  mildly  ;  the  sickness  had  then 
nearly  passed  away,  but  the  burning 
sensation  continued  for  sonie  time 
longer. 

Labillardiere  states,  that  at  Amboyna 
"  most  of  the  gardens  were  surrounded 
by  shrubs,  among  which  I  remarked  the 
Jalicpha  iiiicas,  the  plants  of  which 
grew  so  close  together  as  to  form  good 
palisades:  its  seeds  have  the  taste  of  a 
lilbert,  and  are  far  from  disagreeable. 
The  natives  cautioned  us,  that  although 
eaten  even  in  small  (juantities,  they  occa- 
sioned a  yreal  drorvsiness  ;  they  were 
not  aware  that  the  narcotic  (juality  of 
this  fruit  is  seated  iu  the  part  known  to 
botanists  by  the  name  of  the  embryo. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  theia 
that  after  taking  this  out  they  might 
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eat  the  kernel  in  perfect  safety*."  This 
is  not  a  correct  statement :  the  seeds  of 
the  tree  are  not  possessed  of  any  narco- 
tic property.  Tlie  effects  intimated  by 
the  natives  must  be  tliat  ilhicss  wonid 
be  produced  by  eatin<;f  them  :  the  active 
purofative  and  emetic  principles  being' 
more  powerfully  in  the  embryo  than  in 
other  portions  of  the  seed,  would,  of 
course,  by  the  removal  of  the  embryo, 
be  materially  diminished,  if  not  in  the 
greatest  dej-ree  lost. 

At  Cbanti,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
(which  place   I  visited  on  the  2yth  of 


November,  1830)  T  observed  the  fences 
formed  of  this  tree,  which  was  named 
jaruh  by  the  Malays.  The  castor-oil 
tree  (ricinus  communis)  is  named  by 
them  miniukjaraki  and  by  the  Java- 
nese, linga  jarah.  Is  the  word  jarak 
applied  by  the  Malays  to  all  seeds  which 
have  a  pur<iative  (piality  ? 

The  accompanyini;- drawing  was  made 
from  a  recently  gathered  specimen  at 
Manilla,  (Island  of  Luconia). 

(«)  Represents  a  seed  detached  from 
the  capsule. 


In  Hughes's  Natural  History  of  Bar- 
badoes,  it  is  named  the  physic-nut  tree, 
(ricinoides) ;  and  he  observes  on  the 
fruil,  that  its  "outward  tegument  is 
gieen  and  husky  ;  this  being  peeled  off, 
discovers  the  nut,  w  hose  shell  is  black, 
and    easily  cracked  ;    ibis   contains   an 

*  Labillardiere's  Voyage  in  Search  of  Perouse, 
Vol.  i.  page  u64, 8vo .  edit. 


almond- like  kernel,  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  btt«  een  this  separation  lie  two 
milk-white,  thin,  membi  anaceous  leaves, 
easily  separable  from  each  otber,  (em- 
bryo). These  have  not  only  a  bare  re- 
semblance to  perfect  leaves,  but  have, 
in  |)articnlar,  every  part  of  the  stalk,  the 
middle  rib,  anti  transverse  ones,  as  visi- 
ble as  any  leaf  whatever.    The  kernel  is 
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not  only  cdiMe,  lint  has  a  delicious  alinoiul 
taste."  Ho  also  observes,  thai  "it  is 
the  common  oitiiiion,  that  the  purgative 
or  emetic  quality  lies  iii  tiie  two  mem- 
branaceous leaves  (embryo)  that  sepa- 
rate the  kernel  into  two  partitions;  but 
this  (he  further  observes)  is  a  mistake, 
for  1  iiave,  as  well  as  others,  tried  it 
both  ways,  and  its  physical  effects  were 
•with  or  without  these,  always  the  same." 
"The  leaves  and  tender  buds  emit  a 
indky  juice,  which,  cither  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  or  beiufj"  rubbed  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  turns  to  the  consistence  of 
a  salve,  which  is  looked  upon  to  be  very 
good  to  heal  any  <>reen  wound.  The 
nut  likewise,  when  ripe,  pounded,  and 
boiled,  will  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil.  A  spoonful  of  this,  swal- 
lowed whilst  fresh,  is  considered  a  good 
purge  to  abate  swellings  in  dropsical 
disorders*." 

Brown  observes  (Natural  History 
of  Jamaica,  folio,  1789,  page  348)  on 
this  tree,  that  "it  is  very  common 
in  all  the  sugar  colonies,  and  culti- 
vated frequently  iu  inclosures.  It  grows 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  or  better,  but  dies  after  a  few 
years.  The  leaves  are  much  used  in 
resolutive  baths  and  fomentations,  and 
the  seeds  sometimes  as  a  purgative  ;  but 
they  operate  very  violently,  and  there- 
fore are  now  but  little  used." 

Some  croton  oil  which  I  administered 
from  a  ship's  medicine  chest  had  similar 
emetic  effects,  attended  by  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  bowels.  Sec.  as 
theTuva  seeds.  From  that  circumstance 
it  maybe  inferred  thatan  adulteration  had 
been  made  with  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Jatropha  curcas,  which  is,  I 
btlicve,  a  frequent  fraud  in  the  crnlon 
oil  of  commerce. 

London,  Sept.  18,  1831. 

POWER  OF  TIIE  COMPANY  OF  APO- 
THECARIES OVER  TIIE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 
&c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

SlH, 

Can  you  inform  your  readers,  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  wliether  the 
act   of    1825,    G  Geo.   IV.    which    was 

•The  Nutrirul  History  of  Harba(ioe8,  by  Kcv. 
U.  Hu(flici!,  lollo,  1700,  ijugc  1 10. 


passed  for  07ie  year,  in  order  to  amend 
the  Apothecaries'  act  of  1815,  has  been 
re-enacted,  or  whether  any  provisions 
have  been  made  relative  to  two  points 
which  that  act  contained  ? 

1.  Have  the  Apothecaries  the  power 
of  refusing  examination  to  any  student 
who  has  not  been  apprenticed  to  one  of 
their  own  body  lor  live  years  ?  The  act 
I  allude  to  gave  them  power  to  examine 
students  "who  shall  produce  proof  of 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not 
less  than  five  years,  to  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
or  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin — or  to  a  sur- 
geon in  his  Majesty's  army  or  navy; 
together  with  proof  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  of  a  suffi- 
cient medical  education,  and  of  good 
moral  conduct;  in  like  manner  as  by 
the  said  act  is  provided  with  regard  to 
persons  who  have  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  not  less  than  five  years  to  an 
apothecary." 

If  the  amendment  of  this  act  is  not  in 
force  at  the  present  time,  it  is  unjust  to 
a  large  body  of  men,  as  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  general  practitioners  through- 
out the  country  have  been  in  the  army 
or  navy,  and  have  not  been  licensed  by 
the  Apothecaries,  and  all  their  appren- 
tices, as  well  as  those  of  the  pure  sur- 
geons, are,  by  the  act  of  18-25,  excluded 
from  examination,  however  competent 
they  may^  be. 

2.  The  same  act  of  1 8'25,  by  the  fourth 
clause,  provided  that  all  who  held  at 
that  time,  or  should  thereafter  hold, 
commissions  or  warrants  as  surgeon,  or 
assistant-  surgeon,  in  his  Majesty's  navy, 
or  as  surgeon,  or  assistant-surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  in  his  Majesty's  army,  or 
as  surgeon  or  assistant-siirgeon  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  the  East 
India  Company,  should  be  entitled  to 
practise  as  apothecaries  in  any  part  of 
England  or  Wales,  without  having  un 
dergone  any  examination  or  received 
any  certificate  from  the  company  of 
Ajjothecaries.  Are  any  of  these  sur- 
geons, alter  the  excellent  examinations 
they  undergo  at  their  respective  Boards, 
obliged  again  to  submit  to  examination 
before  they  can  practise  ?  Or  do  the 
surgeons  in  the  army  or  navy  receive 
as  a  courtesy  what  they  did  and  ought 
to  enj<»y  as  a  right,  while  the  Company 
refuse  even  this  courtesy  to  the  sur- 
geons in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  ? 

These  arc  points  of  some  inapoitance 
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to  many  of  the  mcniheis  of  the  College, 
relative  to  wliich  J  know  that  many  of 
your  readers  would  be  glad  to  receive 
information. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Oct.  5,  1831. 


ANALYSES  <5)-  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


''  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  Be 
tue  a  abreger."— D'Alkmbebt. 


Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  selected  with 
a  view  of  illustrating  the  Si/mptoms 
and  Cure  of  Diseases  by  a  Reference 
to  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  Richard 
Bright,  M.U.  FR.S.  &c.  Lecturer 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  one 
of  the  Physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
Vols.  II.  and  III.  .£9.  9s. 
The  great  expense  of  these  volumes 
will  unavoidably  preclude  them  from 
being  very  generally  purchased,  and 
for  a  knowledge  of  their  valuable  con- 
tents our  professional  brethren  will  Le 
mainly  dependent  on  the  medical  jour- 
nals. In  some  of  our  early  numbers 
we  laid  before  our  readers  an  account 
of  Dr.  Bright's  first  volume,  and  as 
those  now  before  us  fully  maintain  the 
character  of  their  predecessor,  it  may 
he  supposed  that  we  are  anxious  to  give 
an  equally  faithful  digest  of  their  con- 
tents. For  this  pur|)ose  we  shall  take 
lip,  in  a  succession  of  articles,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  second  and  third  volumes, 
though  not  ])erhaps  exactly  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence.  We  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  our  objec- 
tion to  the  plates  in  the  first  volume, 
"  that  the  author  and  the  artists,  in 
their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  full  force 
of  that  vivid  and  varied  colouring  which 
nature  presents,  have  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances gone  too  far  *  "  is  here  done 
away — the  science  of  the  anatomist,  and 
the  cunning  of  the  draftsman,  having 
united  to  produceafidelity  andchastened 
brilliancy  in  the  (kdineations  which  are 
not  exceeded  in  any  plates  which  we 
have  ever  seen. 

The  arrangement  is  in  some  degree 
diflerent  in  the  present  volumes  from 
that  adopted  in   the   former  ;    for   in- 

*  Gazette,  vol.  I.  page  127. 


stance,  instead  of  bringing  together 
dissertations  on  particular  diseases  of 
different  organs,  the  derangements  of 
one  intlividual  organ  are  grouped  to- 
gether. Thna  the  second  volume  is 
almost  entirely  given  to  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  the  diseases  of  which 
are  considered  under  the  heads  of  In- 
flammation, Pressure,  and  Irritation, 
according  to  the  prevalent  morbid  con- 
dition ;  while  with  the  second  of  these 
Concussion  is  associated  ;  and  with  the 
third,  a  state  to  which  the  author  gives 
the  name  oi Inanition.  The  symptoms 
indicative  of  these  several  states  of  dis- 
ease are  thus  described  : — 

"  The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  a  ge- 
neral febrile  condition,  a  qtiick  and  often 
a  hard  pulse,  pain  in  the  head,  and  some- 
times in  the  limbs,  sickness,  convulsion, 
injected  conjunctiva;  sometimes  simple 
confusion  of  ideas,  at  other  times  active 
delirium,  with  a  quick  though  frequently 
faulty  perception,  sometimes  intolerance 
of  light  and  sound,  sometimes  a  careless 
or  wild  contempt  of  all  external  objects 
or  all  ordinary  sources  of  excitement ; 
and  all  these  symptoms  suffer  consider- 
able modifications  both  from  the  situa- 
tion and  acuteness  of  the  inflammation, 
and  from  the  stage  of  its  progress  and 
the  consequent  changes  which  the  parts 
are  undergoing. 

"  The  symptoms  indicating  the  stale 
I  have  designated  pressure,  are  loss  of 
voluntary  power,  from  the  most  momen- 
tary, trivial,  and  partial,  to  the  most 
fixed,  general,  and  complete  paralysis  ; 
and  so  likewise  all  degrees  of  depraved 
and  impaired  sensation,  dullness  of  in- 
tellect, failure  of  memory,  oppressed 
circulation,  coma,  sopor,  apoplexy:  but 
these  symptoms  of  interrupted  function 
l)robably  arise  likewise  from  other  causes 
besides  actual  pressure,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  appreciate. 

"  The  symptoms  of  concussion  are, 
loss  of  consciousness,  sickness,  head- 
ache ;  pulse  irritable,  often  quii  k  and 
irregular,  or  easily  excited  ;  pupils  un- 
equally dilated  and  contracted ;  and 
sometimes  convulsion  and  ilelirium,  or 
idiotcy. 

"  The  symptoms  more  particularly 
marking  irritation  in  the  brain  are  rest- 
lessness, discontent,  screaming,  agita- 
tion of  manner,  convulsion,  and  a  pulse 
generally  frequent,  but  variable  both  in 
frequency  and  strength. 

"  The  general  symptoms  of  inanition 
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are  a  jiallid  countenance,  flaccid  skin, 
and  ^^eak  circniation,  as  marked  by  a 
leeble  pnlse  with  or  witliout  sharpness 
in  the  heat.  Tlie  symptoms  more  im- 
mediately aftectinn;  the  liead  and  ner- 
vous system  are,  dull  pain,  sense  of 
noise,  indistinct  vision,  despondency  of 
mind,  irritability,  wandering'  delirium, 
ej)ileptic  syncope,  and  coma. 

"  I.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  may  he  idiopathic,  or  the 
result  of  the  febrile  action  excited  in 
the  system,  as  in  fevers,  whether  con- 
tinued, remittent,  intermittent,  or  ex- 
anthematous,  and  in  some  inflamma- 
tory afi'ections  of  other  parts,  as  of  the 
dift'erent  viscera  of  tlie  abdomen  ;  or  it 
may  arise  from  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation, as  in  erysipelas,  and  in  cases 
Mhere  inflammation  hus  been  set  nj) 
within  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  in  cases 
of  diseased  scalp  or  cranium  ;  or  it  may 
depend  on  some  other  diseased  action 
going  on  in  the  system,  and  thus  be 
consi<lered  metastatic,  as  in  gout  or 
rlicumatism  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  ex- 
excited  by  external  injury  from  vicdence. 

"The  appearances  which  result  where 
the  membranes  chiefly  suffer,  and  death 
takes  place  early,  are  undue  vascularity 
ill  various  degree-;,  unusual  dryness  of 
the  mend)ranes,  and  rather  a  deflciency 
of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  effusion  of 
serum,  often  assuming  a  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance from  being  hehl  in  the  fine 
tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  unnatural  adhe- 
sions between  the  membranes,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  brain,  the  deposit 
of  fibrin  forming  adventitious  mem- 
branes, and  the  formation  of  pus,  more 
particularly  where  the  membranes  have 
suffered  from  external  violence.  In- 
flammation ol  the  substance  of  the  brain 
may  present  increased  vascularity  per- 
vading the  whole  or  a  part,  and  unusual 
adhesions  between  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  or  may  go  on  to  svi|)puiation 
and  the  formation  of  ulcer  or  of  abscess, 
and  occasionally  destroys  the  consistency 
ot  the  brain  uithoiit  a(;tual  suppuration, 
lint  inflainmation  both  of  the  lirain  and 
of  its  membranes  w  ill  fre(|ueiitiy  destroy 
life  by  sudden  exhaustion,  leaving  very 
doubtful  proofs  of  the  influnnuatory  na- 
ture of  the  disease. 

II.  I'ressiire  of  the  brain  may  de- 
pend, and  that  even  in  its  most  urgent 
and  sometimes  fatal  forms,  simply  on 
the  state  of  the  circulation  within  the 
Jieail,  as  in  cases  of  venous  congestion 
giving  rise  to  head- ache,  vertigo,  lethar- 


gVi  atid  even  apoplexy.  Disordered 
circulation  mny  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
blood  ;  which  are  the  only  derangements 
that  can  immediately  |)roduce  pressure, 
and  this  deranged  circulation  may  arise 
from  local  causes,  or  from  some  more 
general  cause,  as  disease  in  the  heart  or 
thelungs:  but  the  circulation  may  also 
be  disordered  in  another  way,  by  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  circulating 
fluid; — thus  in  cases  of  jaundice,  dia- 
betes, anasarca  with  renal  affection,  and 
ischuria  renalis,  and  bronchitis,  and  in 
asphyxia,  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  independently  of  the  pres- 
sure which  the  brain  suffers  by  the  re- 
tarded circulation,  the  quality-  of  the 
blood  acting  not  alone  on  the  brain,  but 
on  the  nerves  of  the  whole  body,  adds  to 
its  injurious  effects;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  peculiar  loss  of  power  conse- 
quent upon  the  external  as  well  as  the 
internal  use  of  lead,  may  depend  on  a 
condition  of  the  brain  in  which  conges- 
tion is  combined  with  a  diminution  of 
nervous  energy,  from  the  immediate  se- 
dative action  of  the  lead. 

"  2.  The  rujiture  of  vessels  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  consequent  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  as  in  cases  where  single 
hirge  vessels  are  ruptured,  sometimes 
in  consequence  of  disease,  as  aneurisms 
or  ulceration  ;  sometimes  from  acci- 
dent ;  and  in  cases  where  several  small 
vessels  are  ruptured,  throwing  out  blood 
se|)arately,  and  either  coalescing  into 
one  clot,  or  forming  many  small  lodg- 
ments of  blood. 

"  3.  Ett'usion  of  serum  without  ob- 
vious inflammation,  as  in  those  cases  of 
fatal  a|)oplexy  where  no  other  visible 
evidence  of  disease  remains,  but  serum 
effused  either  into  the  ventricles  or  un- 
der the  membranes  of  the  brain  :  so 
likewise  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and 
in  cases  of  g-reat  debility,  as  phthisis, 
or  other  diseases  where  the  free  trans- 
mission of  blood  through  the  lungs  is 
prevented,  as  in  cases  of  deiith  Crom 
hanging  or  from  exposure  to  intense 
cold.  Serum  is  occasionally  found  in 
considerable  quantity  under  the  aracli- 
noid,  when  slight  drowsiness  and  wan- 
dering of  intellect  have  been  the  only 
sym|)toms  during  life. 

"  4.  The  various  results  of  common 
inflammation,  as  effusion  of  serum  or 
l»us,  or  the  thickening  of  membranes, 
or  the  softening  of  portions  of  the 
brain,  wiiich  acts  liy  allowing  pressure 
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to  be  made  by  one  part  falling  unsup- 
ported on  another,  or  possibly  only 
produces  symptoms  of  pressure,  by  in- 
terrupting the  nervous  coininunicution. 

"  5.  The  results  of  peculiar  diseased 
actions ;  as  scrofula,  carcinoma,  fun- 
gous disease,  iriel;inosis,and  osseous  de- 
posits, either  in  the  cranium,  on  the 
membranes,  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  :  to  which  may  be  added  certain 
organic  changes,  producing  partial  or 
general  induration,  without  being  re- 
ferable to  any  specific  action.  But  in 
all  these  the  symptoms  of  pressure  are 
usually  combined  with  those  of  irritation. 

"  J 1 1.  With  regard  to  concussion,  the 
causes  producing  it  appear  so  decidedly 
meclianical,  that  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  the  symptoms  depend  upon 
llie  mechanical  dorangenient.  Fre- 
(piently  this  is  so  slight,  that  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  iicing  ])reviuusly  healtliy, 
a  few  hours  or  days  repair  the  injury; 
in  otlier  cases  it  is  not  so,  and  the  Ulce- 
rated fibres  and  vessels  mark  the  injury 
after  death.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  mor- 
bid condition  on  wliich  tlie  symptoms 
of  concussion  depend,  arises  from  in- 
terruption to  the  circulation  and  to  the 
natural  communication  between  the 
fibres  and  particles  composing  the  ner- 
vous tissue. 

"  IV.  Irritation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes  n)ay  arise  from  disease  with- 
in the  cranium  or  from  disease  in  dis- 
tant parts  ;  and  although  the  irritating 
cause  may  frtipiently  be  the  subject  of 
anatomical  demonstration,  and  the  re- 
sults of  continued  irritation  may  some- 
times be  shewn,  yet  the  existence  of 
this  condition  must  chiefly,  it  not  alto- 
gether, be  traced  in  the  symptoms  which 
it  produces. 

"  First :  in  some  instances  the  irrita- 
tion arises  from  causes  within  the  cra- 
nium ;   as, 

"  1.  The  paroxysm  in  certain  forms 
of  mania,  where  the  irritation  appears 
to  be  connected  with  a  peculiar  and  in- 
explicable irrital)ility  of  tlie  nervous 
structure  itself  ;  freipiently,  however, 
depending  for  the  temporary  increase 
of  the  habitually  morbid  state  upon 
increased  circulation,  and  in  such  cases 
giving  evidence  of  the  fact  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  vascularity  after  death. 

"  2.  Other  kinds  of  fixed  mania  de- 
pending on  the  derangement  of  the  men- 
tal functions  from  original  or  acquired 
conditions  of  tlie  brain,  respecting 
which  we  are  quite  ignorant,  but  which 


are  occasionally  connected  with  appre- 
ciated organic  changes. 

"3.  Paroxysms  of  epilepsy,  chorea, 
or  neuralgia,  dependent  on  disorganiza- 
tion acting  independently  of  pressure, 
and  without  producing  the  symptoms 
of  that  condition.  As  in  cases  where 
the  disorganization  has  been  slow,  the 
brain  having  gradually  acquired  unusual 
hardness  or  softness,  or  become  the  seat 
of  some  tumor  or  morbid  growth;  each 
paroxysm  in  these  cases  generally  de- 
pending on  some  change  in  tlie  state  of 
circulation,  and  sometimes  on  distant 
irritation,  when  the  mischief  within  the 
brain  may  be  considered  as  little  more 
than  a  predisposing  cause. 

"  4.  Headaches,  and  various  nervous 
feelings  connected  with  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  as  in 
some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
apoplexy. 

"  Secondly :  irritation  of  the  brain 
may  deiiend  upon  reniote  morbid  agen- 
cies, or  diseases  going  on  iu  some  distant 
part  ;  as, 

"  1.  'I'he  delirium  in  certain  states 
and  periods  of  fever  from  irritation  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  ;  and  it  is  not 
quite  obvious  whether  the  delirium  at- 
tendant on  some  acute  cases  of  inllam- 
matory  disease,  as  peritonitis,  should 
be  classed  with  these  or  with  the  truly 
inflammatory  affections  ;  it  probably 
commences  in  simple  irritation,  but  in- 
flammation is  afterwards  set  up  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  those  cases  of 
delirium,  arising  when  the  functions  of 
the  liver  have  been  greatly  deranged. 

"  2.  Epilepsy  and  convulsion  coming 
on  at  the  commencement  of  eruptive 
and  other  fevers,  or  in  cases  of  sup- 
pressed gout. 

"  3.  Epilepsy  and  convulsion  from 
worms  or  other  irritation  in  tlie  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  from  teething. 

"  4.   Hysteria  from  uterine  sympathy. 

"  5.  Chorea  from  uterine  or  other 
irritation. 

"  6.  The  peculiar  tremulous  and  spas- 
modic action  produced  by  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  mercury. 

"  7-  Tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  pos- 
sibly from  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of 
the  injured  part. 

•'  8.  The  effects  of  certain  poisons, 
such  as  strychnia,  whicli,  according  to 
the  late  ingenious  experiments  of  Dr. 
Addison  and  INIr.  iMorgan,  appear  to  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system. 
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"9.  To  this  division  may  likewise  be 
referred  those  various  aft'ections  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  those  lueiital  aberra- 
tions which  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  sometimes  shewing  themselves 
in  confirmed  hypochondriasis. 

"V.  Inanition  or  deficient  circula- 
tion is  a  very  powerful  cause  of  many 
derangements  in  which  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  bear  a  prominent  part  : 
it  shews  itself  in  that  general  want  of 
power  which  depends  on  an  insufficient 
supply  of  nourishing  and  stimulating 
blood  to  the  brain.  It  may  arise  from 
excessive  depletion  ;  in  which  case  it 
may  be  but  a  temporary  effect,  having 
amongst  its  symptoms, intense  headache, 
a  sense  of  singing  in  the  ears,  deafness, 
confused  vision,  or  total  blindness,  syn- 
cope and  convulsion.  If  depletion 
have  been  carried  further,  or  very  fre- 
quently repeated,  the  etlects  may  be 
more  permanent,  marked  by  paleness  of 
countenance,  by  unusual  efi'ort  of  the 
heart,  throbbing  at  the  temples,  head- 
ache, confirmed  lassitude,  despondency, 
and  all  this  occasionally  terminating  in 
convulsion  or  coma.  'I'be  same  state  may 
arise  from  insufficient  nourishment,  or 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  whole- 
some air  or  exercise.  It  may  also  arise 
from  internal  causes  weakening  the 
power  of  generating  blood,  and  giving 
birth  to  all  the  symptoms  connected 
with  chlorosis  and  anaemia. 

"  E.\atnination  after  death  proves  the 
remarkable  deficiency  of  red  particles 
which  has  existed  in  the  blood  during 
life;  and  the  cfi'used  serous  fluid  which 
is  discovered  both  in  the  ventricles  and 
under  the  arachnoid,  often  aCfbrds  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  symp- 
toms of  pressure  which  have  in)medi- 
ately  preceded  death." 

Inflammation. 

The  first  section  is  devoted  to  inflam- 
inalion,  and  contains  illustrations  of 
the  various  forms  of  arachnitis,  phre- 
nitis,  and  of  softening  of  the  brain.  In 
the  present  notice  our  space  will  not 
admit  of  our  attempting  more  than  to 
illustrate 

Arachnitis  and  Delirium  Tremens. 

Of  late  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  carry  diagnosis  to  a  pitch  of 
excellence  which  it  bad  not  previously 
attained  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  improvements  in  tliis  respect  have 
been    prodigious.     Perhaps,   however, 


though  much  has  been  attempted,  less 
comparatively  has  been  accomplished 
witii  regard  to  the  head  than  other  re- 
gions of  the  body,  and  those  who  study 
symptoms  in  the  sick  chamber,  and 
morl)id  anatomy  in  the  dead  house,  will 
be  the  most  ready  to  suspect  that  the 
attempt  to  fix  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion the  e.'cact  and  individual  spot  in 
which  inflammation  has  existed,  or 
fluid  will  be  found  within  the  cranium, 
is  but  among  the  refinements  of  the  en- 
thusiast. While  Dr.  Bright  admits  that 
the  symptoms  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  modified  by  the  situation  as 
well  as  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
from  the  precise  changes  which  the  part 
is  undergoing,  he  attempts  no  fine 
drawn,  or  bewildering  subdivisions,  but 
gives  his  description  of  inflammation  of 
the  contents  of  the  cranium  generally. 

The  manner  in  which  cerebral  inflam- 
mation makes  its  attack  varies  much  in 
different  instances,  being  sometimes 
sudden,  and  very  speedily  running  its 
fatal  course;  at  other  times  being  slow 
and  gradual,  stealing  on  with  a  stealthy 
and  unsuspected  pace.  Various  cases 
are  given  in  illustration,  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  those  in  which  some 
modification  existed,  so  as  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  actual  seat  of  disease, 
or  otherwise  render  them  deserving  of 
particular  notice. 

"  /]rachnili$,  with  excessive  IrriUtMlitu,   in  an 
intemperate  Mati. 

"  Thomas  Surman,  a;red  35,  was  admitled 
into  (Juy's  Hospital,  November  27,  1S27 . 
During  the  last  ten  years  he  has  worked  at  a 
distillery,  and  has  drunk  freely  both  of  porter 
and  s])irits.  lie  has  always  liad  good  health, 
with  the  e.xception  of  a  general  tremor  in 
the  morning  after  he  has  been  intoxicated. 
Five  days  ago  he  received  a  blow  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  wliich  occasioned 
only  a  feeling  of  stiffness  ;  and  as  he  felt  ill 
on  the  next  day,  he  took  aperient  medicine, 
and  rubbed  a  liniment  on  his  neck.  After 
this  time  he  had  only  a  slight  headache,  and 
appeared  to  be  doing  very  well  till  the  day 
before  his  admission,  when,  without  further 
obvious  cause,  about  three  o'clock  he  be- 
came delirious,  talking  incoherently,  but  was 
not  violent.  At  seven  o'clock  i'.m.  he  was 
bled  in  the  recumbent  posture  to  a  pint  and  a 
half,  when  he  became  faint :  six  leeches 
were  apjdied  to  his  temples  ;  a  blister  to  the 
nape  of  his  neck ;  and  vinegar  as  a  lotion  to 
his  head  :  since  this  he  has  been  more  quiet, 
thougli  delirious.  At  the  time  of  admission 
there  was  a  general  tremor  j  a  hurried  man- 
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ner,  constant  motion  of  tbe  eyes  ;  lie  fancied 
lie  saw  objects  before  liiin,  and  occasionally 
picked  the  bed-clotlies  ;  his  answers,  though 
([uick,  appeared  rational ;  a  slight  flush  on 
the  cheeks ;  no  headache.  Pulse  98,  rather 
sharp,  but  very  compressible.  Skin  hot  and 
perspirable.     Bowels  open  the  day  before. 

Habeat  Ilydrarg.  Submur.  gr.  v.  statim, 
et  Olei  Ricini,  Jss.  post  horas  quatuor  ; 
Applicetur  Embrocalio  communis  capiti 
raso. 

"  He  became  so  violent  in  the  afternoon  as 
to  require  restraint.  His  bowels  were  mode- 
rately open  ;  and  about  nine  o'clock,  having 
immediately  before  been  singing,  he  fell 
suddenly  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and,  al- 
though stimulants  were  as  freely  administered 
as  possible,  he  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  When  moving  the  body  on  the  following 
morning,  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  from 
the  mouth  was  observed. 

"  Sectio  Cudaveris. — This  was  performed 
fifteen  hours  after  death.  The  sinuses  of 
the  dura  mater  contained  much  fluid  blood. 
There  was  a  small  quantity  of  serum  under- 
neath the  arachnoid.  The  veins  of  the  pia 
mater  were  large,  as  if  habitually  distended  ; 
but  the  flow  of  blood  which  had  taken  place 
from  the  longitudinal  sinus  on  first  removing 
the  calvaria,  had  apparently  emiitied  them. 
The  pia  mater  peeled  off  naturally  and  ex- 
posed healthy  convolutions  ;  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  bloody  points  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  could  be  considered 
more  than  perfectly  natural.  About  two 
drachms  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  nearly 
an  ounce  about  the  basis  of  the  brain. 

"The  lower  and  posterior  part  of  both 
lungs,  especially  of  the  left,  presented  an 
appearance  as  if  blood  had  found  its  way 
into  the  cells,  being  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and 
in  some  parts  having  a  greenish  tinge,  and 
even  a  putrid  odour,  which  could  scarcely 
be  ascribed  to  decomposition  in  so  short  a 
time  after  death  ;  some  old  adhesions  on  the 
riglit  side.  The  heart  was  very  flabby,  and 
there  was  an  ecchymosis  on  the  left  ven- 
tricle, just  below  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta. 

"The  liver  large,  of  a  drab  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  yellow  mottling.  Ducts  of 
gall-bladder  pervious,  and  bile  good.  Spleen 
healthy,  but  adherent  to  the  diaphragm. 

"Kidneys,  particularly  the  left,  pale  and 
flabby.  Intestines  generally  distended  ; 
and  an  arborescent  vascularity  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach." 

This  case  illustrates  that  peculiar 
morbid  coiulilion  commonly  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  delirium  tremens  ; 
wherein  the  inflammatory  action  is  so 
modi  tied  by  constitutional  irritability  as 
to  render  a  very  guarded, it"  not  apparently 
contradictory  treatment,imperativcly  ne- 


cessary. In  the  present  instance  tlie  local 
injury  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  sufli- 
cicnt  to  account  for  the  fatal  attack, 
which  was  probal)iy  entirely  dependent 
on  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient. 
The  extreme  irritability,  the  absence  of 
headache,  the  weak  pulse,  and  perspir- 
ing skin,  would  seem  to  have  indicated 
the  Use  of  opium,  and  this  we  are  told 
was  to  have  been  adopted  after  the 
bowels  were  sufficiently  ojicned  had  it 
not  been  for  tbe  sudden  collapse  by 
which  tlie  patient  was  meantime  cut  oft". 
This  is  just  tbe  mode  in  which  we  liave 
repeatedly  seen  such  cases  come  to  a 
sudden  end,  the  patients  sinking  after 
even  a  moderate  bleeding,  and  dying  in 
a  few  hours.  The  effects  of  an  oppo- 
site mode  of  treatment  are  strikingly 
shewn  in  the  following  case  : — 

"  Arachnitis,  with  excessive  Irritability,  in  an 
inleniperateman. 
"  In  the  year  1823  I  was  requested  to  see 
a  gentleman,  residing  at  a  distant  [lart  of  the 
city,  who  had  unfortunately  contracted  habits 
of  intemperance,  and  had  become  suildcnly 
delirious  the  day  before.  Leeches  had  been 
applied  to  his  temples  ;  and  his  delirium,  so 
far  from  being  relieved,  seemed  to  be  greatly 
aggravated,  so  that  he  passed  the  night  in 
most  violent  agitation,  requiring  the  strength 
of  two  or  three  persons  to  restrain  him  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  he  had  nearly  leaped  out  of 
the  window.  Such  still  continued  to  be  his 
state  when  the  message  came  to  me  ;  but 
when  I  arrived  two  or  three  hours  after- 
wards, a  most  striking  alteration  had  taken 
place;  for  on  his  expressing  a  strong  desire 
in  his  delirium  for  a  mutton-chop  and  some 
porter,  the  medical  man  who  was  attending 
him  thought  it  not  improbable  that  it  might 
do  him  good  to  have  some  solid  food  on  his 
stomach,  and  at  once  granted  his  request ; — • 
the  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  His 
mind  became  calm  and  collected  ;  and  when 
I  saw  him,  little  but  general  nervous  agita- 
tion and  a  hurried  manner  of  speaking  re 
mained  ;  and  a  few  doses  of  opium  with  ca- 
lomel was  all  that  I  saw  occasion  to  recom- 
mend. He  afterwards  told  us,  that  the  state 
of  his  mind  during  his  delirium  was  most 
peculiar;  it  seemed,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
as  if  he  were  two  separate  jiersons,  for  he 
knew  thosd  who  were  around  him,  but  still 
he  went  through  a  kind  of  clear  connected 
dream,  in  which  he  was  tried  for  murder, 
and  condemned  ;  and  when  on  the  point  of 
leaping  from  the  window,  it  was  in  his  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  officers  of  justice. 

"  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  in  a  case 
like  this  to  recognise  the  existence  of  any 
actual  inflammation ;  yet  the  predisposing 
causes  of  this  attack,  tlie  character  it  assum- 
ed, and  the  treatment  to  which  it  yielded. 
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bore  every  mark  of  beiug  immediately  allied 
to  those  inflammatory  affections,  coupled  with 
excessive  irritahility,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  which  sometimes  terminate  almost 
as  suddenly  in  death  as  this  did  in  recovery." 

The  consideration  of  such  facts  leads 
to  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  morbid  condition  bein^  really  in- 
flammatory ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  un- 
questionably allied  to  inflammatory 
affections.  In  other  instances,  indeed, 
a  state  of  irritability  is  evidently 
co-existent  with  acute  inflammation 
witiiin  the  head.  'I'he  eighth  case, 
unfortunately  too  lonii;  for  extraction, 
is  an  exam])le  of  this  kind.  A  wo- 
man, of  intemperate  habits,  had 
violent  delirium,  a  wild  eye,  sharp 
pulse,  and  furred  tongue,  but  without 
pain  in  the  head,  at  least  she  denied 
having  any.  8he  was  bled  twice,  and 
the  blood  was  much  buffed  the  first  time 
and  parti.jlly  so  the  second.  Dr.  Bright, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
feared  to  employ  farther  depletion,  and 
therefore  gave  calomel  and  hyoscyamus 
in  large  doses. 

As  soon  as  the  mouth  got  sore,  (which 
was  not  till  slie  had  taken  nearly  a  hun- 
dred grains  of  the  latter,  and  (juite  that 
of  the  former)  all  her  symptoms  disap- 
peared. 

"  A  cautious  review  of  the  foregoing 
cases  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  veiy  important  peculiarities  at- 
tendant upon  iiillammarKin  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  in  all  those  sponta- 
neous cases  wliicli  arise  so  frequently 
where  the  nervous  irritability  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  intemperance  or 
distress  of  mind.  It  cannot  certainly 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  such  cases 
bleeding  must  never  be  had  recourse  to  ; 
l)Ut  that  it  sliould  be  adopted  with  much 
caution  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  sliould 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  admini- 
stration of  o|)iates  combined  with  calo- 
mel. The  very  early  use  of  tonics,  and 
even  stimulants,  will  in  many  cases  be 
advisable;  and  improvement  in  the  diet, 
more  particularly  the  substitution  of 
some  solid  food,  together  with  a  limited 
quantity  of  malt  TKjuor,  instead  of  slops, 
will  be  beneficial  ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
gtrictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
removal  of  every  source  of  mental  dis- 
turbance and  excitation  ;  and  with  tiiis 
view,  all  restraint,  excc])t  such  as  is  ab- 
Bolutely  m-ccbsary  (or  tlie  safety  of  the 
patient  and  his  attendants,  should  be 
avoided.    'J'he  head  should  be  constantly 
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cooled  by  evaporating  washes,  and  tlie 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  as  cool  and 
as  pure  as  possible.  The  calomel,  in 
conjunction  with  more  or  less  opium  or 
hyoscyamus,  according  to  the  degree  of 
irritability,  should  be  continued  till  the 
symptoms  have  completely  subsided,  or 
the  mouth  is  affected. 


Muingault''s  Illustrations  of  the  dif- 
ferent Amputations  performed  on  the 
Human  Body.  Represented  by 
Plates,  designed  after  Nature,  with 
jllterations  and  Practical  Observa- 
tions. By  William  Sands  Cox, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at 
the  Birmingham  School  of  Medicine, 
and  Surgeon  to  the  General  Dispen- 
sary.    Longman  and  Co.  London. 

When  we  look  over  the  delineations  of 
anatomical  subjects  in  times  past,  (mere 
caricatures,  if  published  at  a  moderate 
price,  or  if  well  executed,  their  price  so 
high  as  to  limit  their  sale,  and  therefore 
their  usefulness,  to  a  small  number  of 
persons,)  and  then  turn  to  some  of 
those  offered  to  the  public  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  combining  the  advantages  of 
fidelity  and  cheapness,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  benefit  which  anatomy 
has  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
lithography.  The  work  before  us  is 
intended  to  facilitate  the  performance 
of  amputations,  not  iiy  giving  minute  or 
lengthened  descriptions,  iiut  by  "  re- 
ducing to  a  small  number  the  general 
rules  to  be  observed  in  their  perform- 
ance ;  by  representing  the  ditlerent 
modes  of  operating,  by  lithographic  en- 
gravings designed  after  nature,  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  wounds — the 
principal  points  to  be  observed,  and  by 
enuuierating  every  circumstance  with 
the  greatest  simplicity." 

The  delineations  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  member  amputated  is  placed 
beside  the  same  in  its  natural  sta'.e,  with 
a  view  to  indicate  clearly  the  processes 
of  bone  corresponding  with  the  line  of 
the  incisions  ;  and  the  precise  point  at 
which  the  operation  should  be  i)erformed 
is  marked  by  dotted  lines,  drawn  over 
the  surface,  so  as  to  indicate  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  incisions.  The  au- 
thor remarks,  that  the  perusal  of  his 
work  will  recal  to  the  surgeon  the  me- 
mory of  facts  which  time  may  have 
effaced  ;  and  the  student,  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  will  be  able  to  com- 
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preliend  and  perform  the  different  ope- 
rations in  the  dissectinif-roorn. 

This  useful  publication  has  not  heen 
merely  "done  into  Eng'lish,"  f>s  onr 
fathers  used  to  say.  Mr.  Cox  tlid  not 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  mere 
translator  ;  he  has  made  alterations  and 
additions  wherever  they  appeared  ne- 
cessary, an  I  with  the  more  confidence 
as  "  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  demon- 
strating- them  to  his  snr<^ical  class." 

The  value  of  the  work,  in  its  Eng'lish 
g^arb,  is  thus  very  much  enhanced  ;  so 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  student  and  the  young' 
surjreon. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  Octobers,  1831. 


"  liicel  omnibus,  licit  etiiim  mihi,(lignitalem  «7r- 
t!s  Medicd'  tueri ;  potestas  modo  venieiuli  in  pub- 
licum sitjtlicendipericuluin  non  rccuso-"— CiLERo. 


THE   CONTROVERSY   ON  THE   DE- 
CLINE OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

When  Mr.  Babbage,  supported  by  an 
able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
undertook,  some  months  ago,  to  assign 
the  causes  of  the  neglected  state,  the 
positive  decline  of  science  in  these 
kingdoms,  we  must  confess  we  were 
considerably  dazzled  by  the  splendour, 
and  carried  away  hy  the  weight,  of  the 
great  authorities  which  we  found  en- 
gaged in  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Ilcrschel, 
the  highest  name  we  now  have  in  the 
list  of  our  men  of  science,  seems  to 
have  begun  the  complaint:  he  grumbled, 
chiefly  indeed  about  the  neglect  of  cer- 
tain novel  investigations  in  chemistry. 
"  Who  can  tell  us  here  (in  England)," 
said  he,  "any  thing  about  the  suljiho- 
salts  ;  or  of  the  laws  of  isomorphism  ? 
Who  among  us  has  verified  Thenard's 
experiments  on  the  oxygenated  acids  ; 
or  Oerstadl's  and  Berzelius's  on  the  ra- 
dicals of  the  eaith  ;  or  Balard's  and 
201.— IX. 


Serullas'  on  the  combinations  of  brome, 
c^c.  ?"  Ilence,  by  rather  a  question- 
able species  of  argument,  he  drew 
sweeping  conclusions  unfavourable  to 
the  state  of  English  science  generally, 
and,  what  was  still  more  serious,  drew 
after  him,  into  the  same  conclusions, 
a  number  of  eminent  persons,  who  all 
deemed  the  authority  which  they  fol- 
lowed paramount,  and  the  opinions 
which  he  dictated  incontrovertible. 
Mr.  Babbage  was  first  in  his  wake,  and 
put  the  arffumentum  ad  verecundiam  so 
strongly  in  the  work  to  which  we  have 
alluded*,  that  though  "great  names 
were  among  us,"  no  man  could  assume 
to  himself  the  high  privilege  of  playing 
the  champion  in  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's behalf.  The  example  of  such 
high  authorities,  voluntarily  coming  for- 
ward to  maintain  their  own  inferiority 
to  their  continental  brethren,  or,  per- 
force of  certain  modest  warnings  of  ac- 
quiescence, remaining  silent,  though 
not  content  under  the  injpulcd  degra- 
dation, had  almost  the  efficacy  of  au 
axiom  with  the  public  ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  decline  of  science  amongst  us  was 
vulgarly  considered  to  be  as  unques- 
tionable as  are  the  existence  and  in- 
crease of  our  national  debt.  All  eyes 
\^ere  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  of  this  supposed  fact,  and  many 
and  ingenious  were  the  immediate  an- 
tecedents pointed  out  by  distinguished 
inquirers.  Dr.  Brewster,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  to  which  we  drew  the 
attention  of  our  readers  soon  after  it 
was  ptiblished,  and  who,  by  the  identity 
of  opinions  expressed  in  his  late  biogra- 
phy of  Sir  Isapc  Newton,  would  seem 
to  warrant  that  supposition,  has  sum- 
med them  up  succinctly  .under  three  or 
four  heads  ;  among  which  we  recollect 
"  the  ignorance  and  supineness  of  go- 
vernment" was  one,  and  the  "  indirect 


*  Remarks  on  the  Decline  of  Science  in  Eng- 
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persecution  of  our  men  of  science,  by 
their  exclusion  from  all  honours  of  the 
state,"  was  another.  Now  it  is  curious 
enoug^h,  tliat  the  defence  of  our  na- 
tional cliaracter,  from  the  disg-raceful 
imputation  of  tlie  decline  of  science,  lias 
come  from  a  quarter,  whence,  of  all 
others,  it  could  least  have  been  antici- 
pated : — 

" Via  prima  salufis, 

Quod  minime  rcris,  Graia  pandetur  ab  urbe." 

If  a  prophet  were  to  divine  to  us,  a 
month  ayo,  that  from  Holland  was  to 
come  the  first  ji;leam  of  our  redemption 
from  the  stigma  which  was  nearly  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  consent,  we  would 
not  have  believed  him — we  would  have 
repudiated  him  as  a  meddlinjj  fool ;  yet, 
without  being"  cither  an  CEdipus  or  an 
idiot,  his  word  might  have  been  taken 
for  good  ;  his  veracity  would  have  proved 
fully  borne  o:it,  and  Mr.  Faraday  would 
liave  come  forward  to  put  in  lawful  bail 
for  him.  In  short,  here  is  an  honest 
Dutchman  come  to  judgment ;  and  as 
we  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of 
stating  but  one  side  of  the  ipiestion, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  modesty,  or  rather 
tJie  unaccountable  want  of  nationality, 
whicli  seems  to  have  befallen  our  men 
of  science  on  this  side  of  the  German 
Ocean,  we  shall  take  leave  to  hear  this 
learned  foreigner's  decision,  and  detail 
some  of  iis  more  important  points  and 
leading  features  for  our  own  and  our 
readers'  edification. 

A  pamphlet  has  rccentl3'  been  pub- 
lished, bearing  for  its  title,  "  On  the 
Alleged  Decline  of  Science  in  England  ; 
hy  a  Foreigner."  It  was  professedly 
K<  nt  to  the  press  by  Mr.  Faraday  ;  and 
we  must  honestly  avow,  that  our  first 
impression  upon  its  falling  into  our 
liatids,  and  even  after  a  hasty  first  |»e- 
lusal,  was,  that  its  ostensible  foster-fa- 
ther was  its  real  parent.  Nothing  so 
natural,  we  thought,  as  for  a  man  like 
Mr.  Faraday,  so  well  accpiuiiited  with 
our  intellectual  resources,  and  himself 


occupying  so  distinguished  a  place 
among  the  first  chemists  of  the  age,  to 
make  use  of  a  little  ruse  of  this  sort — 
to  throw  over  himself  the  modest  dis- 
guise of  a  "  foreigner" — and  to  enter 
the  lists  boldly  against  Mr.  Babbage, 
and  "all  manner  of  folk."  But  our 
hypothesis,  unfortunately,  was  not 
doomed  to  be  long  lived  ;  the  author  of 
such  a  pamphlet  could  not  long  remain 
concealed.  Inquiry  was  set  on  foot  with 
unremitted  activity  ;  and  the  foreigner 
now  all  as  good  as  "  stands  contest*." 
The  usual  course  of  proceeding  in  de- 
molishing an  antagonist's  argutuents 
about  matters  of  facts,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  to  remove  the  cause,  after  which 
the  consequence  follows,  as  it  naturally 
should.  Our  "foreigner"  has  not 
deemed  so  much  formality  necessary  : 
he  comes  at  the  effectus  at  once ;  and, 
with  extraordinarj'  valour,  declares  it 
to  be  a  nonentity,  or  at  best,  but  a 
phantom — a  breath — a  mere  assertion. 
"  Before  we  can  follow  Mr.  Babbage," 
says  he,  "  in  his  long  list  of  coiriplainls, 
we  must  pause  a  moment  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  assertion,  that  '  science 
is  declining  in  England.'  This  h:irsh 
sentence,  however,  admits  of  several  in- 
terpretations, and  3Ir.  Babbage  has  not 
informed  us  which  is  that  which  he 
adopts.  Is  it  his  opinion  that  science 
is  stationary  in  England,  whil-t  it  is 
making  rapid  stridis  on  the  continent? 
or  does  he  wish  to  give  us  to  under- 
stand that  really  a  retrograde  motion 
takes  place  in  England  ;  and  that  al- 
though, upon  the  whole,  science  is  more 
widely  diffused  at  present  in  England 
than  formerly,  there  is  a  lack  of  scienti- 
fic men  of  the  first  eminence  able  to  be 
put  u))on  a  i»ar  with  the  luost  renowned 
foreigners  ?  Mr.  Babbage  must  excuse 
me  for  believing,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
thus  confidently  to  assert  the  inferiority 
of  his  own  country  ;  he  ought,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  to  have  pointed  out  dis- 
•  He  is  Ur.  Moll,  we  uiidi-rstand,  of  Utrecht. 
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tinctly  where  the  inferiority  exists.  Are 
only  some  brandies  of  science  affected, 
or  does  it  spread  widely  over  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledcfe  ?  It 
may  he,  tliat  England  sitoiild  be  found 
deficient  in  some  particular  instance, 
whilst  in  others,  perha[is,  it  far  sur- 
passes other  nations.  The  scale  of  me- 
rit ought  to  be  carefully  handled,  to  de- 
termine to  which  side  the  balance  is 
leaning-.  But  if  the  real  meaning  of  Mr. 
Babbage,  on  a  question  in  which  the 
national  honour  is  so  deeply  involved, 
is  labouring'  under  an  obscurity  which 
we  have  no  meaus  to  dispel,  we  may  at- 
tempt at  least  to  canvass  the  authority 
by  which  he  supports  his  opinion.  The 
names  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  of 
Mr.  Ilerschel  are,  of  course,  of  the 
highest  authority  ;  but  it  would  ap[)ear 
rather  strange  that  any  one  should  at- 
lem[)t  to  couple  those  names  with  a  com- 
plaint of  a  decay  of  science.  Tiiis 
sounds  pretty  much  as  if,  when  speak- 
ing of  Wellington  and  Nelson,  one 
would  argue  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
British  army  and  navy.  The  mere  men- 
tioning of  the  names  of  Davy  and  Her- 
schel  would  furnish  a  proof  that  science 
was  flourishing  in  that  country  which 
gave  birth  to  these  highly-gifted  indi- 
viduals." 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  only 
permit  us  to  allude  to  the  arg'uments, 
whereby  he  shews  that  if,  as  a  writer  in 
the  Encycloptedia  Metropolitana  asserts, 
our  chemists  neglected  their  chemistry 
in  consequence  of  Oerstadt's  discoveries, 
it  was  only  a  temporary  suspension  of 
their  labours  in  one  branch  of  science 
that  took  place,  in  oidcr  that  they 
might  be  directed  to  another.  And  what 
redounds  more,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
credit  of  English  chemists  is,  that  ihcy 
took  a  leading  part  in  these  new  investi- 
gations. Dr.  Wollaston  and  Mr.  Fara- 
day made  their  several  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism  ;  while,  amongst  the 
first  promoters  of  that  novel  branch  of 


science,  we  do  not  find  Herzelius,  Tlic- 
nard,  Gay  Lussac,  and  other  great  clie- 
raiists  of  the  continent. 

But  we  must  give  some  of  our  au- 
thor's excellent  remarks  on  the  alleged 
want  of  efficient  palronaye  of  scientific 
men  in  England  :  — 

"  Sir  Humphry  Davy  compLiins  of 
tiie  little  interest  which  noblemen  lake 
in  science,  and  of  the  necessity  which 
cotn|)els  many  persons,  inclined  to 
scientific  research,  to  look  for  other 
means  of  sustenance  ;  but  both  the 
evils  of  which  .Sir  Humphry  com|)lains 
do  not  belong  to  England  alone.  No- 
where noblemen  care  much  for  science, 
and  pecuniar\'  wants  deter  m;iny  alf 
over  Europe  from  pursuing  a  scientific 
career.  No  great  penetration  is  wanted 
to  see  merit  struggling  w  ilh  want  and 
poverty  in  ever}'  country  in  the  world  ; 
and,  perliai)s,  it  miglu  be  said,  tliiir. 
science  has  a  better  chance  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  of  securing  an  honest 
inilepenilence  to  its  possessoi'.  Dr. 
Wollaslon,  by  his  scientific  exertions, 
procured  himself  that  pecuniary  supjily, 
without  which  the  greatest  genius  and 
the  ignorant  are  alike  unable  to  support 
themselves.  Now,  I  will  tell  I\!r.  Bab- 
bage, that  in  no  other  country  of 
Europe  could  Dr.  \Volhiston,  unas- 
sisted by  kingly  favour,  have  been  able  to 
earn  by  his  scientific  discoveries,  that 
independence  which  ijave  him  the  ne- 
cessary leisure  to  ap]dy  all  his  mental 
force  to  the  pursuits  of  science.  I 
know  countries  where  the  high-minded 
Wollaston  might  have  been  ob'.iii'ed  to 
fawn  and  bow  in  the  anteroom  of  some 
lawyer  in  office,  where  his  discoveries 
would  have  been  sul)mitted  to  the  exa- 
mination and  criticism  of  some  offirial 
underling;  of  having  his  writings  and 
experiments  appreciated  by  those  who 
neither  can  conduct  an  experiment,  nor 
weigh  the  force  of  an  argument ;  and, 
after  submitting  to  all  these  indignities 
— alter  having'  lelt  the  full  weigiit  of 
tlie  insolence  of  ofhce — he  mi;;ht  have 
had  the  humili'ation  to  see  preferred  to 
his  just  claims,  the  unceasing  impoitu- 
nily  and  the  shameless  eftVoniery  of  the 
impudenl  quack,  and  of  the  subseivient 
sycophant.  This,  I  will  tell  Mr.  Bab- 
bage, is  the  real  state  of  scientific  men 
in  those  countries,  whose  manner  of 
managing  scientific  concerns  he  afiects 
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to  rate  so  much  above  that  of  his  own 
country-,  and  nisi  excm/ila  cssent  odiosa, 
Me  niiiht  biin<>convincinj;f  proofs  of  the 
trutli  of  our  asserlion  from  the  scientific 
history  of  almost  every  country  in 
Europe." 

Our  limits  nill  not  allow  us  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  masterly  expo- 
sure of  the  fallacy  maintained  by  Mr. 
Babliage  and  his  backers,  that  either 
the  interests  of  science  or  society  at 
large  are  likely  to  be  promoted,  by  call- 
ing upon  abstract  philosophers  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  officers  of  state. 
The  following  calculations,  however, 
of  the  comparative  pecuniary  exertions 
of  France  and  England  in  behalf  of 
science,  incidentally  introduced,  aietoo 
striking  to  be  passed  over  : — 

"A  very  material  diOVior.cc  between 
the  Royal  Society"  and  the  Institute 
consists  in  this,  that  the  fcdlovvs  of  the 
former  piy  '"'"  'Iteir  admission,  «  hilst 
the  members  of  tlie  latter  enjny  a  \yen- 
sion.  Now,  there  are  at  present  685 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  who  used 
to  pay  about  41.  a-year  for  the  honour 
of  their  fellowshi|),  making  in  all  an 
a<rgregate  sum  of  274(tl.  or  68,.5000 
francs.  The  mend)eis  of  the  French 
Institute  receive,  or  received  foiineily, 
e;ich  1500  fiancs,  making  IO,'2oO  francs 
of  the  |iublic  money.  Now,  «e  will 
ask  Mr.  IJaltbane,  in  which  country  the 
lionour  of  iudonging  to  the  first  scien- 
tific society  is  held  in  greater  estima- 
tion— in  that  in  which  the  fellows  pay 
tlie  honour  with  f)'S,000  francs,  or  there 
wiiere  they  receive  10,2.50  francs,  and 
the  honour  as  an  addition  into  the 
barjjfain  ?" 

"  IJiit  althounh  France  has:  a  po|)uIa- 
tion  of  thirty-two  millions,  ami  liiigland 
of  t«enty-t«(i,  and  notwithstanding  the 
high,  llourisbitig  state  of  science  in  the 
former  country,  we  would  undertake 
to  insure  the  utter  impossibility  of  find- 
ing seven  hundred  persons  in  I'^rance 
Milling  and  capable  of  contributing  for 
the  Iji-nifilof  science, and  for  the  honour 
of  belonging  to  a  scientific  body,  an 
annual  sum  oi'.'iODnl. 

"  Mr.  Babbage  favours  us  with  a 
table  of  the  costs  of  fellovvshi|)  of  dif- 
ferent leaiiied  societies  ;  it  would  have 
been  very  curious  if  he  had  st.ited  the 
annual  sum  thus  contributed   l)oth    by 


the  English  and  French  nation  towards 
the  encouragement  and  benefit  of 
science,  and  from  the  result  a  fair  esti- 
mate might  be  drawn,  in  «hich  of  the 
two  countries  science  is  held  in  the 
greatest  honour.  We  are  not  at  all 
afraid  that,  in  this  case,  the  odds  would 
be  in  favour  of  England.  To  imagine 
that  there  are  six  hundred  Frenchmen 
amongst  thirty-two  millions  willing  and 
capable  to  pay  oOl  or  12o0  francs,  in 
order  to  become  members  of  a  learned 
society,  appears  to  us  an  idea  so  very 
ludicrous,  that  we  cannot  help  smlhng 
at  the  very  thought." 

In  another  number  we  shall  resume 
this  subject,  and  direct  our  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  concernments 
of  medical  science. 


DISTINCTIONS  CONFERRED  ON 
MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  honour  of  being  made  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  Guelphic  Order, 
has  been  conferred  on  the  following  sci- 
entific men: — Messrs. C.Bell,  Herschel, 
Babbage,  Brewster,  Ivory,  and  Leslie. 
The  same  honour  was  lately  conferred 
on  Dv.  Chermside,  of  Paris,  long  at- 
tached to  the  British  Embassy  in  France. 


PROGRESS  OF  THK  CHOLERA. 
Just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  we  re- 
ceived the  following  intelligence  on  the 
engrossing  subject  of  cholera.  Accounts 
from  Vienna  reached  Lon<Ion  on  the  4th 
instant,  bringing  our  information  down 
to  the  17th  ultimo.  It  appears  that 
cholera  is  ascertained  to  have  existed  in 
that  city  so  early  as  August  31st,  but 
only  in  solitary  instances,  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  wtth  contagion.  On 
the  14th,  ten  persons  died  out  of  forty- 
one  who  were  attacked  ;  while  on  the 
hjth,  of  one  luuidred  and  thirty-nine  at- 
tacked, sixty-four  died.  On  the  16th 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  new  cases,  and  fifty-eight  deaths, 
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anil  oneluiiidred  and  seventy  remaining' 
ill.  These  returns,  however,  only  in- 
clude the  hospital  jiatlents,  and  we  la- 
ment to  say  that  many  others,  and  those, 
too,  among'thehigherclasst's,  and  whose 
names  are  well  known  at  Vienna,  have 
already  fallen  victims  to  the  disease. — 
None  of  the  remedies  tried  have  heen  of 
any  use  —  some  have  been  decidedly 
pernicious,  especially  bleeding-. 

The  death  of  one  of  the  physicians, 
who  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions, is  mentioned  by  our  informant 
with  particular  regret ;  and,  in  fact,  an 
official  account  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  has  been  published. 
He  was  attacked  with  slight  sickness  on 
the  6th  ;  on  the  7th,  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  manifested  them- 
selves, and  he  died  the  same  evening'. 
A  gentleman  residing  in  the  same  house, 
and  who  had  been  out  shooting  all  day, 
ignorant  of  his  friend's  illness,  was  at- 
tacked with  diarrhoea  within  an  hour 
after  his  return  home  ;  on  the  10th  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  malady 
appeai'ed,  and  he  died  on  the  1  ith.  A 
boy,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  seized  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  r2th, 
and  was  dead  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  i:3th,  a  child,  22  months  old,  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  the  same  day  ;  and, 
on  the  i4th,  a  maid-servaot,  18  years 
of  age,  was  also  seized  with  cholera, 
but  was  likely  to  recover. 

By  letters  from  Memel  to  the  20th  of 
September,  it  appears,  that  between  the 
IClh  and  19th  only  two  new  cases  had 
occurred,  and  one  death.  The  propor- 
tion altogether  has  been  49  cases,  and 
26  ileaths,  in  every  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants —that  is,  of  the  cases  report- 
ed ;  but  it  is  known  that  here,  as  else- 
where, many  persons  had  the  disease 
without  notice  being  given  to  the  public 
authorities. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Tavistock,  Covent  Garden, 
Oct.  3,  lb31. 


f  AM  a  country  practitioner,  settled  for 
some  few  years  in   the  neighbourhood 

of ,  in  Yorkshire;  but  1  am  not  so 

settled  as  to  have  lost  all  my  old  town 
associations.     I  have  still  my  yearnings 
afttr  the  resources  of  the  metropolis; 
and  particularly  about  this  period  every 
year  I  make  it  a  point  to  be  in  London. 
A  good  introductory  lecture  is  my  chief 
delight ;  and  that  alOne,  if  I  can  find  one 
announced  from  some  man  of  eminence, 
or  to  be  delivered  upon  some  important 
occasion,  is  always  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  bring  me  up  lo  town.     My  old 
prcce|)tor,    "    glorious    John,"    is    no 
more;  and  Sir  Astley  has  retired  from 
the  business  of  lecturing,    much  to  my 
disappointment.   Yet.  since  I  last  heard 
eitheiofthcsc,  I  have  listened  to  Charles 
Bell  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence  with  satisfac- 
tion undiminished.     The  occasion  upon 
^>hich  I  heard  Mr.  Bell  was  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest;  it  was  at  the  o|)ening  of 
the  London  University  in  18^8;   and  I 
think  I  shall  never  lose  the  favourable 
impression  left  upon   my  mind   of  the 
bright  prospects  of  that  institution  by 
the  elo(|Ufnce  of  the  learned  |»rofessor. 
My  feelings  were  enlisted  in  w  hat  f  was 
taught  to  conceive  the  "  good  cause" 
of  supjiorting  the  University  ;   and  not 
even  all  the  unseemly  proceedings  which 
have  since  occuired   in  that  establish- 
ment— not  all  the  changes  and  chances 
that  have  come  ujjou  its  career,  the  dis- 
missals,  resignations,  the   breaches  of 
discipline,  and  the  disgraceful  deficien- 
cies of  the  governing  body — can  entiiely 
wean  me  fiom  the  interest  which  F  lake 
in  it,  and  which  I  can  only  refer  to  the 
imposing'  effect  of  the  said  introductory 
lecture.     I   have  ever  since  been  atten- 
tive to  the  progress  (if  1  may  call  it  so) 
of  the   London  University,    and    have 
taken  every  o|)portunity  of  making  my- 
self acquainted  with  its  arrangements  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  attend  on 
any  of  the  annual   opening  dajs  since 
the  one  just  mentioned,  until  this  very 
day,  when,  attracted  not  by  the  name  of 
theiiuiividual  who  was  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress  (though  i  probably    did    cApcct 
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somelhinff  from  a  person  so  pennitlod  to 
fake  procedenoc),  l)iit  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  «lucli  1  knew  the 
t  stalilishimMil  was  altoul  to  open  for  tlie 
session,  I  took  care  tliat  nothing'  sliould 
])rcvent  nic  from  lieing-  present.  And 
such  a  scene  as  1  liave  witnessed!  Pain- 
ed as  I  am  hy  the  <^ei;cral  im|)rcssion 
vhidi  it  h;\s  left  upon  me,  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  absurd  pleasantry  of  it 
for  a  great  deal ;  nor  would  I  wish  the 
readers  of  the  INledical  Gazette,  who 
were  not  present,  to  be  deprived  of  all 
kno\\ ledge  of  this  singular  exhibition. 
!Sir,  I  keep  a  regular  journal  or  log- 
book, of  such  curious  occurrences  as 
befal  me  from  time  to  tiuie  ;  and  here 
are  what  I  consider  to  be  materials  for 
a  leaf  or  two.  Jf  the  communication  of 
them  be  accei)table  to  you,  you  are,  I 
can  assure  you,  most  welcome  to  them, 
and  1  shall  be  at  the  same  time  much 
gratified  by  seeing-  them  in  print;  so 
here  they  are  in  their  original  rough 
state,  just  as  they  were  written  upon 
my  return  to  my  lodgings: — 

Oct.  3,  18)1,  London  University. — 
The  Professor  of  IMidwifery  of  this 
jiliice  has  just  delivered  himself  of  an 
opening  lecture ;  and  a  troublesome 
job  the  poor  man  has  had  of  it.  In 
coming-  into  the  world  the  babe  was  lit- 
tle belter  than  still-born  ;  it  was  a  poor, 
starved,  sickly  creatuie — any  thing  but 
creditable  to  the  doctor  and  jiatient. — 
The  gossips  w  ere  astonished  at  the  throes 
and  ctlorts  which  were  made  in  the  de- 
livery, and  the  constant  recourse  which 
w  as  hail  to  cordials  by  the  accoucheur 
ever  and  anon.  IJut  allegory  apart,  1 
liave  heaid  one  of  the  flattest,  and,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  one  of  the  most 
stale  atid  unprofitable  introductory  lec- 
tures I'roni  l)r.  Davis  this  day,  that  I 
ever  remember  to  have  been  an  ear  and 
eye-witness  to.  \\  hat  a  silly  thing-  of 
Ids  brolhcr  professors  to  allow  him  to 
open  I  The  scho(d  of  medicine  in  this 
establishment  is  understood  to  be  remo- 
•lelii «l  and  le-cast ;  great  things  arc  evi- 
dently expected  fi-oiuit,and  1  was  glad  to 
see  so  laige  an  assoud)lage  gathered  in 
the  theatre,  to  hear  what  the  medical 
faculty  bad  to  say  in  its  own  behalf.  Dr. 
Davis  i  had  ne\er  heard  lecture;  but  I 
expected  much  from  the  man  who  was 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  breach  in  the 
time  of  doubt  and  diliiculty.  At  length, 
ill  the  "  dabchirk  waddled"  (I  coubl  not 
lieljirecoliectiiig  Pope's  line),  and  after  a 


few  preliminary  adjustments  of  putting 
on  his  spectacles,  drawing  forth  his  i\I8. 
&c.  opened  his  mouth  and  began.     He 
had  an  ample  field  before  him,  wherein 
to  discuss  the  objects  and  advantages  of 
a  University  established  in  a  great  me- 
tropolis ;  but  it  seemed  moie  his  wish  to 
account    for   the    absence   of   rtliyious 
forms  of  education  in  this  place,  and  to 
shew  how  the  London  University  was 
ojien    to    all    sects    and    denominations 
alike — "  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  to  Chris- 
tian, Mahometan,  and   Hindoo."      He 
was  jdcased  to  be  severe  \\\)M\  the  ohi 
English    universities,    and    alluded    in 
terms,  whicli  he  no  doubt  conceived  to 
be  pointed  and  i)reg'nant,  to  the  dangers 
of  subscription  ;  and  clenched  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  hoirible  consequences  of 
peijury,    with   a  long  rigmarole  Lafin 
quotation  about  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
The  poor  man  was  by  this  time  in  a 
pitiable  state  of  exhaustion,  and  required 
recruiting.       tie  swallowed  a   tjlass   of 
tvine.     1  have  often  before  seen  public 
lecturers  have  recourse  to  a  glass  of 
nater  for  refreshment  sake  on  tlie  occa- 
sion of  some  great  delivery,  but  this  was 
the  first  time   I  ever  saw  the  water-bot- 
tle literally  set  aside,  and  a  <lecanter  of 
wine,  with  a  glass,  introduced   in   pre- 
sence of  a  large  audience.       But   the 
midwife  is  the  best  judge  ;  glass  after 
glass   was   regularly    thrown   ofJ'  after 
each   heavy   paragraph   was  delivered, 
and  the  audience  seemed  to  feel  for  the 
jolly  Professor's  necessities  by  looking 
round  at  each  other,  on  the  quaffing  of 
every  bumper,  and  venting  their  sym- 
pathies in  a  half-suppressed  titter.      I 
was  particularly  amused  at  one  time,  by 
observing  his  eye  wander  for  a  moment, 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  passage,  from  the 
paper  to  the  wine — the  lecturer's  lips 
smacked  audibly — and  the  hand  instinc- 
tively moved  to' the  bottle,  which  it  ac- 
tually half-inverted  !      It  is  needless  to 
say,  if  the  Professor  was  given  to  per- 
s|>iralion  before  he  touched  the  wine, 
in  what  a  state  he  was  when  RuishiHg 
the  lecture.      But  to  proceed: — Thing-s 
went  on   Hatly—very    flatly — after  all. 
No  symptom  of  applause  "was  elicited 
for  the  first  half-hour — no   well-turned 
phrase,  or  judicious  sentiment,  invited 
the  appidbation    of  the  audience;   and 
|irobably   so   it   would   have  gone  on   to 
the  end  of  the  cliaiiter,  had  not  Profes- 
sor i'attison's  dismissal  been  alluded  to 
as  "  a  change  that  would  prove  bene- 
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ficlal."  This  drew  from  some  score  of  ju- 
venile auditors,  who  seeined  waiting  for 
the  siffiiai,  a  distiiict  peal  of  hand  clap- 
piny  ;    but   tliere   was    nothing   of   the 
same  sort  demonstrated  for  tlie  remain- 
der of  the  lecture.     And,  by  the  way, 
speaking  of  iMr.  Pattison,  how  strangely 
did   the    lecturer  ac(|iiit    himself!     lie 
])ositively  spoke  of  the  ex-professor  as 
a  distinguished  anatomist,  and  one  en- 
deared   to    him    by   habits   of   intimate 
private    friendship — yet    he   ihrew    his 
intimate   friend — his  distinguished   and 
al)le  friend,  overboard,  in   acquiescence 
with   the   publicly-condemned   decision 
of  the  Council!     The   proceedings   of 
the  Council  and  the  Professors  he  illus- 
trated by  the  novel  and  original  image 
of  the  going  of  "  a  piece  of  mechanical 
machiuerij.^'      ".Some,"    said    the   lec- 
turer," are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot 
go  on."      (Here   he    took    a  glass    of 
wine.)     "  Cannot  we   indeed  i" — Wait  a 
few  days  !''     It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  on  paper  the  sottu  voce  point 
with  which  the  doctor  uttered  these  last 
two  phrases  ;  they  were  so  irresistibly 
comic.      But  when   he   came  to  sp(,'ak 
of  the  new  arrangements,  and  the  ac- 
tual slate  of  the  school,  much  of  course 
was    expected  :    any    person,   however 
unskilled  in  lecturing,  could  have  made 
here  a  hit  for  himself,  and  done  some 
credit  to  his  brethren  of  the   faculty: 
hut  poor  Dr.  Davis  did  his  best,  and  that 
best  was — nothing,     ilear  his  eloquent 
panegyric    on    Dr.  EUiotson.      After 
mentioning   that    this    gentleman   had 
been    newly    elected     to     the   chair  of 
Practical  Rledicine,  the  lecturer  ad<led, 
with  inimitable  grace,  "  He  is  rather  a 
ymuKj  man, — but  he  is  an  old  lecturer 
and  an  old  physician!"     Little  said  is 
soon  mended.  Of  Dr. Turner  he  only  ven- 
tured to  .say,  "  He  is  very  assiduous  to 
his  pupils."  !  !    But  Professor  Lindley  is 
immortalized   by  the  niche  he  got  along 
with  the  Lecturer  himself  in  this  elo- 
quent   prelection  :  —  "  j\L'.  Lindley  is 
the  Professor  of  Botany.     I  don't  well 
know  what  to  say  about  him  (a  laugh.) 
Whatever  remnants    of   botany  I    ever 
had,   I  have   lost   them   all  ;  indeed,  1 
never  had  more  than  was  sufficient  to 
save  me  from  rejection  when  I  ivent  in 
for   my  diploma  T'     Good   God!  what 
a  confession  to  proceed  from   the  oc- 
cupant   of    a     medical    chair  !    and   a 
chair,  too,  in  the  University  of  London  ! 
What  an  encouraging  example  to  be  set 
before  the  pupils  in  a  medical  school ! 


Nor  was  the  man  in  the  slightest  degree 
ashamed  to  make  this  confession  before 
a  public  audience  : — I  wonder  how  he 
will  like  to  see  it  in  print. 

Enough  of  this  most  unpleasant  af- 
fair. I  am  grieved  from  my  soul  for 
the  paltry  predicament  in  which  the 
University  is  placed  by  such  an  ex- 
hibition as  this — not  a  soul  who  was 
present,  I  am  bold  to  say,  will  forget 
it  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  felt  for  tiie 
professors,  who  were  face  to  face  with 
the  ungracious  opening-lecturer,  an<l 
hung  their  heads  abashed  at  his  foolish 
display.  Often  have  I  heard  of  "  damn- 
ing with  faint  praise,"  but  never  did  1 
see  the  operation  of  sinking  with  labo- 
rious imbecility  performed  before. 
How  unfortunate  (though  I  should  hope 
it  may  be  otherwise)  for  tlie  business  of 
the  establishment,  with  all  its  new  ar- 
rangements, to  have  received  its  first 
impulse  from  such  a  hand?  The  open- 
ing lecturer,  iiuleed,  said  sometliing 
about  this  duty  having  been  allotted  to 
him  in  the  order  of  tlie  rola.  When  I 
recollected  the  auspicious  first  move- 
ment of  that  rota  —  a  movement  to 
which  J  have  already  alluded  —  and 
compared  it  with  what  [  now  saw,  I 
could  not  help  ([uoting  the  interrogatory 
of  the  poet  :  — 

"  Amphora  ctepit 

Institui  :  currente  rotd  cut  urceus'  exit?" 

Sir,  you  now  have  the  leaf  from  my 
log-book,  which  I  promised  to  give  you. 
Make  what  use  of  it  you  please,  and 
believe  me  ever 

Most  obediently  yours, 

RUSTICUS. 


LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Univers'dy, 
Bt  Dr.  Elliotsox. 

Introductory  Lecture — Oct.  5,  1831. 

In  appearing  for  the -first  time  as  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

*   C'rceu.i — vas   aiigustum  et  vcntricosum,  cadi 
fere/o,.TO(J._ViiT.  Schol. 
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in  this  University,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  subject  which  1  am 
destined  to  teach. 

The  novelty  of  seeing  myself  in  another 
institution  than  that  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
lectured,  and  in  which  it  is  stUl  my  happi- 
ness to  attempt  rendering  myself  useful  to 
the  rising  generation  of  my  profession  by 
practical  example  and  illustration,  while  I 
increase  my  own  knowledge  and  endeavour 
to  add  to  the  general  stock — the  novelty  of 
teacliing  in  the  first  and  only  medical  school 
fouijded  in  England  upon  the  full  and  ex- 
tensive ])lan  of  the  celebrated  and  systema- 
tic schools  of  the  continentand  of  Scotland — 
the  novelty  of  teaching  in  a  medical  school 
constituting  a  department  of  an  University, 
and  that  University  established  in  the  great 
city  of  the  empire,  in  the  greatest  city  of 
Kurope,  fresh  and  young,  and  therefore  in- 
experienced, and  sometimes  possibly  inju- 
dicious, but  unencumbered  by  monkish  ha- 
bits and  anti(iue  fashions,  bent  not  down  to 
support  any  one  tribe  or  party,  or  sect,  how- 
ever dominant,  nor  proud  and  unkind 
enough  to  turn  its  back  on  any,  but  standing 
erect  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  young  and  noble 
form,  destined  to  a  full  growth  and  mighty 
strength,  and  a  development  of  endless 
powers  and  excellencies  ;  smiling  and  hold- 
ing out  its  hand  to  all,  of  whatsoever  sect  or 
party,  or  tribe,  or  language,  or  nation  ;  and 
intending  to  bestow  u]JOn  the  meritorious  of 
all  sects,  sorts,  and  condi'ions,  and  upon  the 
meritorious  only,  not  upon  those  who  have 
tlie  accidental  distinction  of  birth  as  well  as 
upon  the  meritorious,  those  honours  which 
it  must  one  day  have  the  privilege  of  be- 
stowing ;  willing  itself  to  learn,  anxious  to 
rejjeat  no  errors,  and  having  the  improve- 
ment and  welfare  only  of  mankind  at  heart ; 
— all  these  circumstances  produce  feelings 
and  reflections  to  which  I  must  give  utter- 
ance. 

That  I  should  have  discontinued  to  lecture 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  and 
even  apjiear  to  require  cxjilanation,  to  those 
who  know  the  struggle  which  I  iiiade  suc- 
cessively with  a  series  of  my  predecessors, 
to  obtain  permission  for  the  physicians  to 
lecture  within  its  walls,  as  the  surgeons,  and 
even  the  surgeons  of  an  adjoining  hosj)ital  in 
co-))artnerslii])  with  them,  actually  did  ;  who 
know  the  dark  persecution  which,  on  ac- 
count of  my  eflbrts,  I  underwent — the  secret 
insinuations  of  incompetency  and  bad  sjii- 
rit — the  attemjjt  to  remove  me  from  the  hos- 
jiilal  after  some  years  of  gratuitous  service, 
unless  1  would  hign  a  promise  that,  although 
forbidden,  like  all  the  ])hysicians,  to  lecture 
within  the  walls,  1  would  not  lecture  even 
anywhere  without ;  who  also  know,  that, 
after  all  this,  the  extorted  jiromise  was  lorn 
to  pieces,  through  the  virtuous  feelings  of  a 
general  meeting  of   the  Governors,    and  a 


message  sent  me  officially  that  I  was  free  to 
lecture  wherever  I  thought  proper  ;  that  a 
regular  medical  school  was  next  established, 
in  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  I  took 
a  principal  part — which  still  flourishes,  and 
long,  I  trust,  will  flourish — and  that  the 
medical  officers  are  now  allowed  to  attach 
themselves  to  any  other  schools  they  desire, 
the  principle  being  acted  upon  by  the  liberal 
committee  and  governors,  that  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  are  elected  to  the  charity, 
for  which  only  the  funds  were  given,  and  not 
to  the  school  ;  and  who  know,  moreover, 
that  I  not  only  had  the  satisfaction,  at 
length,  of  seeing  these  results,  but  am  on 
the  happiest  terms  with  all  the  officers,  and 
all  my  colleagues,  who  are  men  of  peaceful 
minds  and  high  gentleman-like  feelings,  and 
that  those  whose  ears  were  formerly  poisoned 
are  now  my  most  cordial  friends. 

1  determined  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
lectureship  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  before 
any  idea  was  entertained  that  this  chair 
would  be  vacant  in  the  University  ;  and  even 
in  the  summer  of  1830  I  actually  resigned, 
and  consented  to  lecture  last  winter  only  at 
the  solicitation  of  my  principal  colleagues. 
The  great  distance  of  the  hospital  from  my 
residence  had  now  become  so  serious  an  in- 
convenience, on  account  of  the  increase  of 
my  private  practice,  that  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  go  more  frequently  to  the  institution 
tlian  to  make  my  clinical  visits.  I  was 
merely  a  joint  lecturer,  and  I  fancied  that, 
while  1  remained  thus  yoked,  great  success 
was  impossible.  But  one  single  circumstance 
made  my  resignation  a  duty.  I  discovered 
that  my  colleague,  with  whom  I  am  on  the 
very  best  terms,  and  who  is  a  most  amiable 
man,  in  the  complete  course,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  arrangement,  he  delivered 
during  the  season,  and  I  in  mine,  upon  the 
same  subject,  inculcated  both  principles  and 
practice  diametrically  opposite  upon  almost 
every  subject ;  that,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  we  must  have  differed  toto  cotlo 
both  as  physiologists,  pathologists,  and  the- 
rapeutists, in  many  most  essential  points  of 
doctrine  and  practice." 

To  arrest  teaching  so  unprofitable,  so  per- 
plexing, so  disgusting  to  the  student — to  ar- 
rest so  ridiculous  an  exhibition,  reijuired  no 
consideration.  It  was  necessary  for  one  to 
withdraw,  and,  as  the  junior,  1  feltit  my  duty 
to  bo  the  one. 

Thus  disengaged,  I  heard  that  this  chair 
was  vacant,  and  1  instantly  desired  to  occupy 
a  post  so  honourable — a  post  affording  so 
ample  an  ojijiortunity  of  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  my  profession.  The  ])hm  of  all 
the  other  medical  schools  of  the  metroiKjIig 
has  always  appeared  to  mo  far  too  limited, 
aud  the  instruction  imparted  to  be  of  neces- 
sity superficial.  Through  the  want  of  an 
university  in  London,  medicine  and  surgery 
were  long  scarcely  taught  at  all,  notwith^ 
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standing  the  great  means  presented  by  the 
populntion  and  the  hospitals.  The  student 
was  compelled  to  travel  to  France,  Holland, 
or  Italy,  or,  in  later  times,  to  Germany  or 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  true 
professional  education  ;  our  own  two  Uni- 
versities neglecting  almost  entirely  to  teach 
medicine,  whether  from  the  want  of  anato- 
mical and  clinical  means,  the  hopelessness 
of  rivalling  the  great  continental  and  Scot- 
tish schools,  or  the  idea  that  their  proper  end 
was  to  teach  general  knowledge,  to  impart 
only  what  all  educated  persons  should  know, 
or  from  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  a 
powerful  and  remarkable  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  upon  the 
Universities  of  England, —  The  ascendancy 
of  the  Colleges  over  the  University — the 
subversion  of  the  professional  system  by  the 
tutorial — since  (says  the  reviewer)  time  was 
when  the  Colleges  did  not  exist,  and  the  Uni- 
versity was  there  ;  and  were  the  Colleges 
again  abolished,  the  University  would  re- 
main entire  ;  and  when  the  University  was 
paramount,  the  cycle  of  instruction  was 
distributed  among  a  body  of  teachers,  all 
professedly  chosen  from  merit,  and  each 
concentrating  all  his  ability  on  a  single  ob- 
ject, and  the  whole  youth  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  equal  standing,  daily  collected  into 
large  classes  under  the  same  professor ; — 
whereas  the  colleges  and  halls  are  now  ele- 
vated i.ito  so  many  little  universities,  into 
which  houses  the  students  are  distributed, 
with  little  regard  to  ability  or  standing, 
-among  some  fifty  tutors,  who  are  chosen 
from  the  fellows,  notwithstanding  that  the 
fellowships  were  not  founded  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching,  and  the  fellow  rarely  owes 
his  eligibility  to  merit  alone,  but  to  some 
fortuitous  circumstauces  also,  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

The  opportunities  of  teaching  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  medicine,  however,  m  London, 
became  at  length  too  great  to  be  always 
thrown  away  ;  and  the  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pitals began  to  deliver  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgery,  and  afterwards  the  physicians 
upon  medicine.  These  lectures  were  of 
limited  extent,  nor  were  systems  of  courses, 
for  a  time,  delivered  so  as  to  constitute  re- 
gular schools.  The  time,  the  trouble,  and 
the  expense  of  travelling  to  an  University  of 
medical  reputation,  rendered  the  emolument 
fairly  to  be  expected  on  establishment  in 
practice  too  high  for  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  afford  ;  and  as  the  pojjulation  increased, 
and  more  practitioners  were  demanded, 
home  medical  instruction  was  sought  after 
by  greater  numbers  every  year — and  this  the 
more,  as  any  one  could  practise  without  the 
license  or  authority  of  any  University. 

The  lectures  improved,  and  at  length  re- 
gular schools  were  established  ;  yet,  as 
they  were  all  private,  and  could  confer  no 
privileges  or    honours,    and  those  who  re- 


quired degrees  went  consequently  to  the  old 
celebrated  schools,  while  those  whose  only 
resource  was  the  private  schools  had  too 
small  pecuniary  means  to  devote  much  above 
a  year  to  public  study,  these  metropolitan 
schools  remained  scanty  and  superficial.  The 
whole  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  morbid 
anatomy  together,  were  disj)osed  of  in  a 
course  of  little  more  than  three  months  ;  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, each  in  the  same  period,  with  only  a 
lecture  of  one  hour's  duration  three  times  a 
week;  much  of  general  pathology  and  fo- 
rensic medicine  was  altogether  omitted  ;  and 
the  whole  of  medical  police,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  jirofession,  were  passed  over  ;  and 
things  remain  still  in  the  same  state,  except 
that  courses  on  forensic  medicine  are  now 
about  to  be  delivered. 

It  was  left  for  this  University  to  be  bold 
enough  to  establish  courses  of  six  months' 
duration,  in  which  full  scope  would  be  af- 
forded the  professors  of  laying  before  the 
student  the  whole  body  of  medical  science, 
to  add  the  charms  of  varied  illustration,  to 
inculcate  important  jjoints  earnestly  and  re- 
peatedly, and  to  introduce  the  student  to  an 
acquaintance  with  medical  literature.  These 
opportunities  I  not  only  did  not  enjoy  in  my 
former  school,  but  could  never  hope  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  I  gladly  attached  myself  to  this 
new  school  of  medicine  (loud  ap])lausc). 

The  mode  of  instruction  by  lecture,  though 
by  no  Hieans  sufficient  of  itself,  is  in  mv 
mind  of  high  importance.  When  a  whole 
subject  can  be  taught  in  a  solitary  coarse  of 
lectures,  and  the  exliibition  of  nothing  is 
required,  so  that  a  mere  delivery  of  state- 
ment constitutes  the  whole  task  of  the  profes- 
sor, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  work, 
containing  all  the  same  information,  might 
be  studied  in  ])rivate  with  equal  benefit ; 
and,  indeed,  with  this  advantage,  that  it 
would  probably,  after  costing  less,  remain 
ill  the  possession  of  tlie  student,  to  be  con- 
sulted by  him  whenever  he  thinks  fit.  But 
when  a  circle  of  instruction  is  required, — 
when  the  subjects  are  numerous,  and  de- 
mand many  courses  of  lectures  and  many 
jirofessors,  the  student  cannot  be  committed 
to  himself.  Without  lectures  he  would  be- 
come almost  to  a  certainty  bewildered,  study 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  wander  from  one 
subject  to  another,  getting  little  fruit  from 
any ;  whereas  the  attendance  on  various 
lectures,  at  stated  hours,  creates  an  excite- 
ment and  interest,  as  well  as  a  regularity  of 
habit,  which  are  of  incalculable  utility. 

In  our  science  and  art,  however,  lectures 
are,  on  another  account,  of  superior  advan- 
tage— are  indeed  indispensable.  One  part 
of  the  office  of  every  medical  lecturer  is  to 
describe  objects  of  sense.  The  attempt  to 
learn  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  ma- 
teria medica.  or  botany,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, without  the  inspection  of  the  material 
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objects,   and  tbe  principal  phenomena.     Of 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  ibe  practice  of 
surger)',  the  same  is  true.     JNeither  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  physic,  nor  the  pro- 
fessor of  surgery,  can  give    his  pupils  a  full 
idea  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  or  of  tbe 
administration  of  remedial  means,  without 
patients  exhibiting  the  various  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  subjected  to   the  exercise  of 
our  nrt.     As  cases,  however,  cannot  be  bad 
at  pleasure,  so  as  regularly  to  illustrate  a 
systematic  course  of  lectures,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  deliver  the  general   description  and 
history  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  in  a 
distinct  course,  and   to  afibrd  the  illustra- 
tions from  life  in  a  totally  separate  manner, 
as  they  incidentally  present  themselves  in  a 
collection  of  patients  :  it  is  indisjjensable  that 
there  should  be  both  a  general  course  and 
clinical    instruction,     "b  et,  in    the    general 
course,  material  illustration  is  both  possible 
and  necessary.     Representations  of  the  va- 
rious morbid  changes  by  copious  and  well- 
executed  drawings,  engravings,  and  models, 
and  actu;d  specimens  of  these,   and  all  the 
material  products  of  disease,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  teacher  to  present  and  explain  ;  although, 
when  I  was  a  student  in  Edinburgh,  the  jiro- 
fessor  of  physic    never    exhibited   a  single 
drawing,  nor  a  morbid  specimen.     In  these 
res])ects  the  University  affords  me  great  ad- 
vantages.    The    museum    is  excellent,  and 
with  the   assistance  of  the  profession,  may 
become  unrivalled.     And  here  I  entreat  the 
profession   to  contribute  to  it, — to  preserve 
what  morbid  sjiecimens  they  can,  and  depo- 
sit  with  us  ;  remembering  that  we  have  no 
bos])ital  to  sup]ily  us,  and  must  depend  en- 
tirely uj)on  individual  contribution  ;  remem- 
bering, likewise,  that  our  museum  is  of  inde- 
scribably greater   utility  than  any  others  un- 
connected with  a  school ; — that,  while  those 
are  open  only  to  the  inspection  of  the   pro- 
fession,  not  merely  is  this   open  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  every  preparation    in   it  is  laid 
distinctly  before  the  students,  and  employed 
by  the  professors  as  a  means  of  instruction  : 
1  therefore   entreat  the  |)ractitioners  of  this 
vast  metroj)olis  to  render  it,  as  they  readily 
can,  and  at  no  expense,  one  of  tbe  first  pa- 
thological museums  in  Europe.      Jhe  draw- 
ings possessed  by  the   University  are,    I  be- 
lieve, unrivalled, — at  least  1  have  nowhere 
else  seen  such  a  collection,     'i'heir  accuracy 
and  beauty,  their  scale,  and  their  numbers, 
are  ihe  admiration  of    all  who  have    seen 
them,  and  reflect  such  credit  ujpon  Dr.  Cars- 
well  that  he  reijuinjs  no  jjaiiegyric  of  mine  ; 
and  when  the    short  jieriod  in  which  they 
were   executed  is  considered,    liis  industry 
becomes    ecpially   a    subject  of  admiration 
with  liis  talents.     In  tbe  other  great  mode 
of  instruction  in    the  practice  of    medicine 
and  surgery  the    University  fails  ;  and  our 
school  can  never  dehcrve  the  name  of  a  great 
medical  school  while  tbe  defect  exists  : — a 


hospital  is  impeiiously  necessary.     It  is  true 
that  we  have  a  dispensary  :  but  a  dispensary 
must  always  be  a  miserable  substitute  to  the 
student  for  a  hospital.     No  medical  univer- 
sity would  grant  the  degree  of  doctor  in  me- 
dicine ujion  any  who  hud  frequented  merely 
a  disjiensary.     At  a  dispensary  the  majority 
of  patients  are  so  little  indisposed,  as  to  be 
able  to  go  about.  When  seen,  they  necessa- 
rily pass  in  rapid   review  before  the  practi- 
tioner, giving  him  an  ojjportuuity  of  showing 
how  practice  may  be  dispatched,  rather  than 
how  disease  should  be  investigated  :  for,  if 
the  time   demanded  for    the   scientific  and 
patient  investigation  of  each  case,  and  for 
demonstration  and  explanation  to  tbe  pupil, 
were  given,    the  poor    creatures  would  be 
compelled   to  lose  far  more  time  than  their 
condition  in  life  or  their  strength  would  al- 
low in  attending  at  the  charity.     There  is, 
besides,  no  certainty  among  tbe  patients  of 
a    dispensary    that    medicine   is    regularly 
taken  ;  no  possibility  of  fixing  their  diet ;  no 
certainty  of  their  continuing   to   attend,  so 
that  each  case  may  be  regularly  followed  up 
to  its  conclusion  ;  no  possibility  of  making 
daily  observations.     When  cases  are  severe, 
and   the    patients   confined  at  home,  there 
is  not  only  the  same  uncertainty  of  strict  at- 
tention to    the  injunctions  resjjecting  medi- 
cines and   diet,  but  the  student  must  lose  a 
great  deal    of   time    in    running    from    one 
house   to  another;  and  the  physician  or  sur- 
geon will  not  visit  all    such  patients   daily 
with  his  pupils  ;  and,  indeed,  his  pupils  can- 
not accompany  him  in   these  visits  with  any 
degree   of   regularity.      In   an   hospital  the 
patients  are  compelled  to  obey  every  injunc- 
tion ;  being  under  the  same  roof  they  may  be 
seen  at  pleasure  any  hour  of  the  day,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  so   that  long  and    repeated 
observation  of  their  cases  is  easy.     When 
death  occurs  to  a  dispensary  patient,  and  an 
examination  is  permitted,  the  student  loses 
still  more  time  ;  for  he   not  only  must  go  to 
the  house  of  the  family,  butprejjare  the  body, 
and  afterwards  reinstate  it ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  seldom  be  accompanied  by  the 
physician  or  surgeon.     At  hospitals  the  exa- 
mination   takes   place  without  any   loss  of 
time  ;  the  student  has  no  where  to  go  ;  ser- 
vants   prepare,  and   sew  up,  and  wash  the 
body  ;  and  the  physician  or  surgeon  usually 
superintends  the  inspection.    So  suj)crior  are 
the  advantages  of  hospitals,  that,  as  I  have 
alieady  remarked,  certificates  of  attendance 
uj)on  them  are  reijuired  at  all  medical  Uni- 
versities previously  to  examination  for  the 
doctorate  ;  and  although  certificates  of  at- 
tendance at   dispensaries    are  admitted  by 
the  Apothecaries' Company  of  London,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those 
of  hospitals,  the  majority  of  English  medical 
students  voluntarily  enter  themselves  to  the 
medical  jiractice  of  hospitals,     'ihe  inferio- 
rity of  dispensaries  is,  indeed,  acknowledged 
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by  their  medical  officers  in  tlie  greater  cheap- 
ness of  their  terms  ;  and  the  Apothecaries' 
(Company  declare  it  in  their  demand  of  a 
longer  attendance  at  them  than  at  hos[)i(als. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  lamented  that 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  admits  dispen- 
sary attendance  at  all;  for  if,  of  the  short 
])eriod  enjoyed  by  the  medical  pupil  for  the 
j)ublic  study  of  his  profession,  a  certain  por- 
tion is  necessarily  devoted  to  witnessing 
cases,  that  portion  should  evidently  be  s])eut 
in  witnessing  them  in  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  if 
eighteen  mouths  can  be  spared  for  witness- 
ing dispensary  practice,  they  can  be  spared 
for  witnessing  hospital  jiractice.  Those  who 
cannot  see  the  necessity  of  hos]>ital  atten- 
dance, for  the  purpose  of  witnessing,  without 
any  loss  of  time,  the  most  important  diseases, 
and  their  minute  investigation,  and  accurate 
and  unrestrained  treatment  by  the  physician, 
cannot  but  admit  the  necessity  of  hospital 
attendance  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  tlie 
great  accidents  and  operations  of  surgery. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  can  receive  no  cer- 
tificates of  attfndance  upon  the  surgical 
practice  of  dispensaries.  If,  tlicrefore,  the 
student  must  attend  a  hospital  for  half  his 
experience,  it  is  indisputably  best  that  he 
should  act]uire  the  other  half  within  the 
same  walls.  In  speaking  these,  my  sincere 
convictions,  I  feel  some  delicacy,  because  I 
am  a  hospital  physician.  But  those  who 
know  me  will,  I  am  sure,  acquit  me  of  any 
interested  motive,  and,  in  truth,  the  medical 
clinic  of  t:t.  'J'homas's  is  frequented  to  the 
utmost  of  our  desire,  and  I  am  not  likely  to 
have  it  in  my  power  very  long  to  remain 
attached  to  that  great  Institution.  1  will 
not  scruple  to  add,  that  I  think  the  student 
pays  too  much  for  hospital  attendance  in 
London,  that  the  entiance  sliould  not  be  to 
medical  or  surgical  practice  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  hospital,  and  that  the  sum 
which  is  paid  to  witness  the  surgical  prac- 
tice only  would  be  a  sufficient  remunera- 
tion for  the  surgeons  and  physicians  to- 
gether ;  and  1  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
most  meritorious  among  the  senior  students 
rewarded  with  the  appointments  of  dressers 
to  the  surgeons,  as  well  as  of  clinical 
assistants  to  the  pliysicians,  gratuitous- 
ly. Iho  last  argument  I  will  urge  in  fa- 
vour of  hospitals  is,  that  they  are  also  dis- 
l)ensaries  ;  that  they  have  a  dispensary  de- 
partment, in  which  patients  to  the  same 
amount  are  attended  as  at  mere  dispensa- 
ries. Besides  all  the  inmates  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's, the  greater  ]>art  of  ten  thousand  out- 
patients are  attended  ;  and,  although  none 
are  visited  at  home,  this  might  readily  be 
done  without  any  farther  trouble  or  expanse, 
by  the  senior  and  best-informed  students,  to 
whom  such  a  trust  would  be  an  incalculable 
benefit. 

It  is  thus  certain    that  the  pupils  of  this 


university  must  frequent  hospitals  for  the 
purposes  of  surgery,  and  that  many  will  fre- 
quent tliem  also — and  I  think  all  ought  to 
frequent  them — for  the  pur])oses  of  physic  ; 
that  they  must  be  indebted  to  other  practi- 
tioners than  the  professors — to  others  who 
are  unconnected  with  the  University,  and 
possibly  are  lecturers  in  other  schools,  for  a 
most  important  part  of  their  education  ;  that 
this  cannot  be  celebrated  as  a  medical 
school — that  it  cannot  be  said  to  afford  a 
perfect  medical  education,  till  it  possesses  a 
hospital.  \\'ithout  a  hospital,  the  Profes- 
sors, it  must  be  added,  who  teach  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  profession,  not  only  are  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  properly  instructing 
their  pupils,  but  lose  the  great  advantage  of 
proving  to  them  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments and  the  propriety  of  their  precepts. 
One  great  source  of  my  pleasure  in  teaching 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  the  opportu- 
nity of  shewing  the  pupils  that  I  practised 
what  I  inculcated — of  rendering  probable, 
or  proving  to  them,  that  what  I  advanced 
was  true,  and  of  referrin  ^  from  time  to  time 
for  illustrations  of  my  descriptions  to  cases 
which  they  had  witnessed  with  me  ia  the  ia- 
stitution. 

For  the  greater  part  of  these  important 
objects  a  small  hospital  would  be  sufficient — 
a  hundred  medical  and  a  hundred  surgical 
beds.  This  number  of  well  selected  cases, 
assiduously  studied,  would  answer  all  ordi- 
nary purposes  as  well  as  the  158  betls  of  St. 
Thomas's,  one  half  of  the  cases  in  which  are 
imperfectly,  or  altogether  unknown,  to  the 
pupils  ;  and  a  hospital  of  this  extent  might, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  be  conducted  at 
less  expense  than  is  generally  imagined. 
But  although  such  a  limited  extent  might 
be  prudent,  and  even  necessary  at  first,  I 
trust  that  the  students  of  this  University 
will  one  day  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  large 
hospital — that  the  plan  of  the  charity  will  be 
such  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  extension. 
For  an  important  advantage  is  inseparable 
from  a  large  hospital ;  not  that  of  affording 
a  large  number  of  examples  of  the  same 
affections,  but  of  giving  a  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  more  rare,  nay,  indeed,  of 
the  rarest  diseases,  accidents,  and  opera- 
tions, during  the  period  every  student  fre- 
(juents  it.  13esides  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming fully  acquainted  with  ail  the  ordi- 
nary cases  of  medicine  and  surgery,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  full  and  perfect  education 
that  instances  of  every  disease  and  accident 
which  he  may  afterwards  have  to  treat, 
should  be  witnessed  by  the  student.  Not 
only  does  the  most  elaborate  description  of 
a  disease,  or  mechanical  derangement,  fall 
short  of  conveying  an  adeijuate  idea,  but  the 
conception  gradually  fades  away,  or,  if  re- 
tained, is  frequently  not  recalled  when  what 
was  described  chances  to  occur  after  a  lapse 
of  time  ;  and  probably  not  till  another  person 
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names  the  nature  of  the  affection,  do  we  see 
that  it  is  what  we  formerly  heard  of;  or  if 
■we  suspect  its  nature,  we  still  have  our 
doubts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  diseases  or 
accidents  have  once  been  seen,  ocutis  sub- 
jecta  fidelibus,  when  they  again  present  them- 
selves, they  are  immediately  recognized.  A 
striking  exemplification  of  these  remarks 
came  u'uder  my  observation  when  a  student. 
A  poor  man,  labouring  under  true  scurvy, 
applied  to  a  surgeon  on  account  of  the  horrid 
state  of  his  mouth,  his  gums  being  swollen 
and  spongy,  and  blepding,  his  teeth  loose, 
and  his  breath  offensive.  The  surgeon,  not 
having  seen  a  case  of  scurvy,  supposed  the 
disease  of  the  gums  arose  from  a  bad  state 
of  the  teeth,  and  extracted  several  in  succes- 
sion. He  was  then  sent  to  another,  of  high 
eminence'and  enormous  practice,  who  pro- 
nounced it  a  case  of  fungus  hasmatodes  of  the 
oums,  and  admitted  him  into  his  hospital, 
tntending  to  resign  him  to  his  fate.  Being 
visited,  however,  by  a  practitioner  wlio  bad 
•witnessed  scurvy  at  a  naval  hospital,  the  na- 
ture of  his  disease  was  at  once  recognized  : 
some  lemon-juice,  and  fresh  meat,  and  vege- 
tables;, were  prescribed,  and  he  was  well  in 
a  week  or  two.  The  surgeons,  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
were  well-informed  men,  and  the  disease 
was  one  which  all  have  heard  of,  and  the 
leading  symptoms  of  which  are  universally 
known.  But  though  formerly  very  preva- 
lent and  fatal  in  London,  it  now  is  uncom- 
mon, and  from  the  want  of  having  wit- 
nessed it,  these  two  gentlemen  thus  com- 
mitted a  serious  error.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  student  that  he  should  have 
witnessed  also  all  the  rarer  accidents,  and 
the  rarer  surgical  operations.  For  all  this  a 
large  hospital  is  indispensable,  and  I  trust 
that  we  shall  one  day  see  a  hospital  con- 
nected witli  this  institution,  containing  lying- 
in  wards,  for  the  purpose  of  an  obstetrical 
clinique,  and  waidsforthe  reception  of  men- 
tal diseases.  If  we  but  make  a  beginning, 
I  feel  confident  that  the  public  will  support 
us.  For  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  of 
an  hospital  to  the  University,  one  is  abso- 
lutely wanted  in  this  situation.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  melro])olis,  and  the 
southern  side,  have  the  two  great  Borough 
hospitals,  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Lon- 
don. The  western  extremity  has  St. 
George's  and  the  Westminster.  But  be- 
tween the  east  and  west,  on  the  northern 
side,  there  is  merely  the  small  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  in  this  immediate  most  popu- 
lous neighbourhood  none  at  all  ;  so  that  not 
only  it,  but  the  adjoining  county,  has  not  the 
advantages  of  any  other  paits  within  or 
around  the  metropolis.  Were  our  Univer- 
sity not  in  existence,  the  benevolent,  on  hav- 
ing these  circumstances  pointed  out,  would 
come  forward  ;  and  if  once  a  fund  were 
established,    legacies   would  be    loft  as  to 


other  institutions,  which  have  already  more 
than  they  can  advantageously  spend  ;  and 
when  the  benevolent  see  that  by  their  support 
they  would  do  more  than  further  the  ends  of 
charity — that  they  would,  at  the  same  time, 
contribute  to  supplying  their  country  with  a 
succession  of  highly-informed  practitioners, 
the  double  incentive,  I  am  certain,  would 
realize  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

While  I  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  an 
English  school  of  medicine,  in  a  city,  and  on 
a  plan,  which  will  render  it,  if  well  conduct- 
ed, ecpial  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  most 
others,  in  the  civilized  world,  I  rejoice  also 
that  this  school  is  a  department  of  an  univer- 
sity. Nothing  is  more  to  be  desired,  than 
that  those  who  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
practise  the  healing  art  should  be  men  of 
excellent  education.  In  most  countries  of 
the  continent  this  is  the  case.  The  great 
body  of  practitioners  there  receive  a  general 
education  at  an  university,  previously  to 
commencing  the  study  j)f  their  profession. 
They  in  truth  receive  what  should  be  the 
education  of  a  physician,  and  are  physicians. 
In  this  country  those  who  carry  on  the  great 
mass  of  practice — those  who,  in  addition  to 
their  original  occupation  of  apothecary, 
have  risen  to  the  office,  though  not  to  the 
name,  of  physicians — are-indebted  chiefly  to 
their  own  exertions  for  even  their  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill.  Not  only  have 
all  the  lectures,  excepting  perhaps  those  on 
anatomy  and  surger}',  been  too  scanty  and 
superficial,  and  the  clinical  instruction  con- 
ducted too  generally  in  a  most  careless  man- 
ner, so  that  clinical  lectures  were  actually 
unknown  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  and  an 
extremely  small  number  of  those  whose  chief 
business  in  life  was  to  practise  medicine  ever 
thought  of  entering  to  the  medical  practice 
of  an  hospital,  or  of  even  a  dispensary  ;  and 
no  such  systematic  method  of  practical  in- 
struction, whether  medical  or  surgical,  as  is 
jiroper — no  organization  of  the  students  with 
more  or  less  charge  of  patients,  is  yet  esta- 
blished ;  but  no  better  education  is  given  by 
parents  to  those  children  intended  for  medi- 
cal practitioners,  than  to  those  whom  they 
destine  for  trade  ;  and  at  the  time  when  tho 
best  part  of  general  education  should  begin, 
the  youth,  with  all  his  capabilities  of  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  attainment,  is  hurried 
off  to  mix  draughts  and  weigh  powders  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  for  several  years. 
The  portion  of  time  thus  consumed,  and  the 
sum  of  money  thus  expended,  would  enable 
the  youth  of  our  profession  to  attain  every 
acquirement  of  a  high  education.  The 
young  men  who  come  to  our  schools  to  pro- 
pare  themselves  for  general  practitioners  are, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  as  gentleman- 
like in  their  sentiments  and  manners,  as  in- 
telligent, as  anxious  to  learn  every  thing  that 
their  instructors  are  disposed  to  teach  them, 
as  those  who  are   sent  to  O.vford  or  Cam- 
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bridge — as  young  men  of  -.vhatever  station  in 
society,  and  in  the   previous    eiijoynieiit  of 
■whatever  advantages.     I  trust  tliat  ere  long 
the  five  years'  apprenticesiiip  to  learn   the 
business  of  the  dispenser,  or,  as  thiit  might  be 
learned  in  as  many  montlis,  I  should  rather 
say,  the  five  years'  apprenticeshij)  to  waste 
their  time   as   shopmen,  will  be   abolislied  ; 
and  instead  of  the  present  preposterous  regu- 
lation, of  five  long  years  in  the  shop  before  a 
limb  is  dissected — before  a  lecture  on  ana- 
tomy,  chemistry,    or    any  other    subject   is 
heard,  and   two    years    only  in    systematic 
public    study,   in   dissecting   and    attending 
so  many  lectures,  and  in  gaining  the  expe- 
rience afforded  by  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  reading,  which 
previously   would  have   been    fruitless,   tlie 
youth  will,  through  the  medium  of  suih  esta- 
blishments    as    the      London     University, 
acquire  a  good  classical  education,  a  know- 
ledge   of  the    three   great   continental   lan- 
guages— the  French,  the  German,  and   the 
Italian — and    no    inconsiderable    acquaint- 
ance with  mathematics,  physics,  an.l  mental 
philosopl.y.      By  a  change   of  plan,   and  by 
practicable  facilities,   1  am  confident  that  all 
this  may  be  accomplished  with   no  great  in- 
crease  of  expense,  and   the  young  jiracti- 
tioner  be  ready  for  the  commencement  of  his 
active  career  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty  ;  and  no  one  will  deny,  that  a  givi  n 
expenditure  of  money  and  of  time  ought  to 
be  made    to  ]iroduce  the   greatest  possible 
advantages.  These  facilities  will  all  be  amply 
furnislied   by  this  University  ;  and   I    hope 
that  the   Apothecaries'    Company   will  one 
day  be  better  pleased  that  those  young  gen- 
tlemen who  go    before  them  should  adduce 
testimonials  of  a   respectable  classical  and 
mathematical  education,  a  capability  of  read- 
ing the  German,  French,  and  Italian  writers 
in  the  originals,  and  the  possession  of  a  share 
of  physics  and    mental  ])hil()SO]ihy,  than  if 
these  young  gentlemen  proved  they  had  con- 
sumed five  years,  when  the  mind  thirsts  most 
ardently  for  knowledge,  in  diug- mixing,   or 
such    poor   and   desultory    instruction   as  a 
private  practitioner  has  time  to  bestow,  and 
which  must  be  as  nothing,  before  they  begin 
to  learn  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry, 
systematically    and   practically  at  a  public 
school. 

An  eminent  scientific  professor  at  Utrecht, 
in  a  pamphlet,  just  published  in  English  by 
Mr/ Faraday,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Babbage's 
complaint  that  science  is  on  the  decline 
among  us,  says,  "  'J'here  are  countries  in 
Europe  where  no  young  man  could  think  of 
studying  medicine,  mathematics,  or  natural 
science,  with  the  help  of  Latin  only,  and 
■witliout  being  prepared,  before  entering  the 
University,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
German,  English,  and  French.  The  igno- 
rance of  foreign  science  in  England  cannot 
be  attributed  to  want  of  zeal,  but  to  a  defect 


in  English  education  —  the  ignorance  of 
foreign  languages,  which  it  was  perhaps  the 
business  of  the  London  University  to  amend." 
I  believe  that  all  the  j)hiloso])hers  of  the  con- 
tinent hailed  the  foundation  of  the  London 
University  witli  delight,  as  an  institution 
which  would  spread  among  the  general 
youth  of  England  a  farmore  useful  education, 
and  far  more  liberal  ]>rincii)les,  than  the  two 
old  Universities  of  England  have  considered 
it  their  business  to  furnish  to  tlieir  clerical 
and  more  aristocratical  alumni,  and  in  which 
every  science  would  be  fully  taught. 

If  I  am  told  that  this  inq)rovement  in  edu- 
cation  will  make   the    general    practitioner 
equal  in  knowledge  to  the  physician,  1  reply, 
that  this  will  rejoice  me   beyond   measure. 
I  have    no    desire    that  the    importance    of 
physicians    should    be    maintained    by    the 
depression  of  the   general  practitioner.     If 
the  physician  is  to  continue  as  superior  to 
the  general  practitioner  as  he  formerly  was, 
he  must  advance  in  the   same  projiortion — 
he  must  not  presume  to  think  of  preventing 
the   general  practitioner  from  stepping  to- 
wards   him  —  he    must    also    step   forwards 
himself,    to  maintain    his   advantage.      The 
physician,  whose  means  have  allowed  him  to 
spend  more  time  than  the  general  practitioner 
in  his  literary  and  scientific  education,  in  the 
subsequent  study  of  his  profession,  and  has 
sjient   it   industriously  ;  and   who,   when  in 
practice,   and  exempt  from  the  toils  of  mid- 
wifery   and     the    other    distractions    which 
beset   the  general  practitioner,   and  having 
not  the  whole  of  the  art,  but  one  branch  only 
to  cultivate,    employs  these    advantages  as 
his  sense  of  duty  must  dictate,   will  always 
acquire   every    reasonable    advantage,     and 
general  practitioners  will  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  his  assistance,  and  will  be  proud  of 
him  as  a  supporter  of  the  character  of  the 
profession.     The  mass  of  the  midille  classes 
of  society  has  begun  a  great  movement   in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  the  disco- 
very of  rights,  in  the  correction  of  absurdi- 
ties, and    in  virtue  and  liberality    of  senti- 
ment.    The  higher  orders  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  arresting  tliis  progress,   and  titles 
and  decorations  will    no    longer    command 
even  notice,  unless  supported  by  real  excel- 
lence.    Among  the   higher  ranks   there  are 
some,  who,   so  far  from  viewing  tliis  move- 
ment of  other  ranks  with  dread,  step  forward 
to  promote  it ;  and  the  share  taken  by  some 
of  exalted  rank  and  office  in  the  foundation 
of  this  University,  demonstrates  a  liberality 
and  generosity  which  will  ever  do  honour  to 
England,  and   is  worthy    of    all    imitation. 
So    ought   physicians    to    act   towards   the 
general    practitioner; — to   make   every    ef- 
fort to  improve  his   general  education  and 
bis   professional    knowledge.     In    fact,    all 
those  who  lecture  or  practise  at  ])ublic  insti- 
tutions, act,  whether  they  will  or  not,  con- 
trary to  the  narrow  views  of  interest  j  for 
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they  are  occupied  in  imparting  knowledge 
to  the  rising  generation  of  general  i)racti- 
tioneis — occupied  in  endeavouring  to  make 
them  as  learned  as  themselves. 

In  me  such  narrow  views  would  be  the 
height  of  baseness,  and  would  be  the  height 
of  ingratitude  ;  for  1  hesitate  not  to  avow — 
I  rf'joice  in  this  public  opportunity  of  de- 
claring it — that  to  the  general  practitioners 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  I  am  in- 
debted for  mj'  success  in  my  jn'ofession. 
^Vhen  I  commenced  my  professional  career, 
I  determined  upon  seeking  for  success  by 
working  hard,  and  by  conducting  myself  as 
•well  as  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  would 
allow.  I  determined,  however  long  I  might 
wait  for  success,  never  to  fawn  upon  and  run 
after  my  superiors,  nor  to  stoo])  meanly  to 
my  inferiors  :  never  to  intrigue  for  an  ad- 
vantage, nor  to  emplo}'  trumpery  artifices 
for  making  myself  known  to  the  public. 
For  many  years  I  toiled,  and  saw  most; 
of  my  contemporaries,  nny,  of  mj'  ju- 
niors, who  worked  less,  but  wore  wiser 
in  their  generation,  pass  hy  me.  I  published 
work  after  work — edition  after  edition — and 
paper  after  paper  was  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  first  medical 
society  in  Europe.  I  was  physician  to  a 
large  metropolitan  hospital,  and  had  attend- 
ed there,  and  gratuitously  out  of  doors,  above 
20,000  patients.  But  in  vain.  InlSt'Smy 
profession  was  no  more  lucrative  to  me,  was 
as  short  of  my  actual  expenses,  as  it  had 
been  in  1818.  At  that  time  the  Lancet  was 
pleased  now  and  then  to  publish  a  clinical 
lecture  delivered  by  me  at  St.  Thomas's,  and 
my  practice  at  once  doubled.  The  following 
year  it  published  the  greater  part  as  I  deli- 
vered them,  a!)d  my  practice  doubled  again. 
Last  season  the  Laiiad  published  them  all  ; 
the  Medical  Gazelle  followed  its  exam- 
ple, and  my  practice  has  now  doubled 
a  third  time.  This  astonished  me,  the 
more  as  my  clinical  lectures  were  generally 
delivered  with  little  or  no  premeditation, 
while  all  that  I  published  myself  had  cost 
me  great  labour,  many  a  headache,  and 
much  midnight  oil.  It  was  through  the 
general  practitioners,  in  the  large  m-.ijority 
of  instances,  and  through  general  ])racti- 
tioners,  for  the  most  jiart,  with  whom  I  had 
not  the  honour  of  any  ac(|uaintance,  that  the 
publication  of  those  lectures  accomplished 
my  success.  'J'o  the  body  of  general  prac- 
titioners, therefore,  I  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  they  have  called  me  forth  sponta- 
neouBly  from  no  interested  motive,  and  I 
cannot  exert  myself  too  much  in  the  educa- 
tion «f  their  Kuccessors. 

Conscious  though  I  am  that  my  lectures 
will  not  be  without  defects,  I  still  can  pro- 
mise diligence,  and  the  omission  of  no 
anxious  care.  The  )>uj>il8  will  never  find  nic 
maintaining  a  professorial  distance,  but  al- 
ways bearing  myself  as  theii  friend,  and  only 


as  a  studentoflonger  standing  than  themselves. 
I  thus  have  always  conducted  myself  towards 
the  students  of  St.  Thomas's,  and  never  met 
with  rudeness,  or  even  with  neglect  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  ever  experienced  the 
most  aflfectionate  respect.  In  the  ancient 
statutes  of  Oxford  it  was  enjoined,  that 
"  alter  lecture  the  professors  should  tarry  for 
some  time  in  the  schools  ;  and,  if  any  scholar 
or  auditor  may  wis!)  to  argue  against  what 
may  have  been  delivered  from  the  chair,  or 
may  otherwise  have  any  dubiety  to  resolve, 
they  should  listen  to  him  kindly,  and  satisfy 
his  difficulties  and  doubts."  In  the  spirit  of 
this  good  rule  I  shall  always  act,  and,  in 
season,  and  out  of  season,  not  only  during 
lecture  but  after,  lecture,  and  in  my  own 
house,  whenever  it  may  be  desired,  the 
student  will  ever  find  me  ready  to  impart 
any  information,  and  give  him  any  counsel 
in  my  power.  (Reiteruted  applause.) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 

Foreign  and  Domestic. 


DIFFERENCE      IN    THE     EMPLOYMENT    OF 
BLEEDING    IN    ENGLAND    AND    FRANCE. 

Bloodletting  is  a  remedy  very  dif- 
ferently employed inEiioJand,  (lom  what 
it  is  on  the  Continent.  In  this  conntrv. 
if  a  stronor  person  he  altacked  hy  acute 
inflammation  of  an  important  organ,  a 
full  bleeding,  from  fnnrteen  to  twenty 
ounces,  generally  succeeds  in  checking 
the  progress  of  llie  disease,  and  in  many 
cases  tiie  necessity  of  its  rejutition  is 
oh>  iated  ;  in  those  cases  where  the  in- 
flammation is  not  subdued,  the  ideeding 
is  repeated,  tlie  quantity  of  blood  ab- 
stracted l)eing  proportioned  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  and  strength  of  tlie 
patient  ;  this,  together  vvitii  the  use  of 
purgatives,  antimonials,  &c.  procures 
the  speedy  recovery  of  the  patient  in 
an  immense  majority  of  cases. 

On  tlie  Continent,  wiien  bloodletting' 
is  employed,  the  quantity  of  blood  ab- 
stracted at  the  outset  very  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten  ounces:  tliis,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  is  not  sufficient  to  ar- 
rest effecfnally  the  progress  of  tlie  in- 
flammation ;  hence  the  more  frequent 
necessity  of  further  depletion,  which  is 
efltcled  citiier  by  the  alistraction  of  a 
smaller  quantity  of  blood  fioni  llie  sys- 
tem, (!r  nmre  commonly  by  the  icpeat- 
ed  application  of  leedies  ;  tlie  patient  at 
the  same  time  taking  an  acidulated  be- 
verage, or  a  decoction  of  si  tuple  luibs, 
with,  [)erhaps,  an  occasional  dose  of  cas- 
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tor  oil ;  so  that  although  the  continen- 
tal patient  may  lose  as  inucli  or  more 
blood  in  the  au;gTegale  than  tlse  Eng- 
lisli  patient,  it  is  less  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect;  \»h'le  the  ne- 
glect of  the  means  of  producing  in- 
creased secretion  from  the  bowels  neces- 
sitates the  more  frequent  abstraction  of 
blood,  and  the  patient,  in  the  favoura- 
ble cases,  has  to  support  a  tedious  con- 
valescence. 

larrey's  method  of  treating  com- 
pound   FRACTURES. 

Barron  Larrey  treats  compound  frac- 
tures of  the  leg  in  the  following  man- 
ner, and,  as  he  states,  Avith  very  suc- 
cessful results  ;  allliough,  from  its  not 
being  more  generally  adopted,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  practice  is  not  so 
successful  in  the  hands  of  others.  A 
junk  is  made  with  a  piece  of  strong' 
linen,  and  of  pieces  of  straw  bound 
firmly  together,  as  in  the  Loudon  hos- 
pitals ;  on  this  are  |)laced  transversely 
three  broad  pieces  of  bamlage  ;  the 
limb  is  then  placed  on  the  junk,  the 
foot  resting  on  the  heel ;  the  liaron  then 
covers  the  wound  with  a  piece  of  rag, 
with  holts  cut  in  it,  {liii</c  per/ore,)  to 
allow  the  escape  of  any  matter,  which  is 
absorbed  by  a  quantity  df  charpie  placed 
over  the  r;ig.  A  compress,  wetted  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  the  white  of  three 
eggs,  oi.  camphorated  spirit,  and  oij. 
lotionis  plumbi,  is  then  put  over  the 
vhole  ;  the  transverse  bandage,  welted 
with  the  lotion,  is  bound  firmly  rouiul 
the  limb,  the  straw  splints  are  approxi- 
mated and  tied  with  tape,  as  in  a  com- 
mon junk  ;  the  limb  is  then  kit  to  itself, 
and  the  apparatus  never  removed  or 
opened,  on  any  account,  till  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days,  when  the  cure  will 
be  found  to  be  etfecied. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  LUNG,  POINTING  ABOVE 
THE  CLAVICLE. 

A  lad,  aged  18  years,  was  lately 
admitted  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
who  had  frequently  been  affected  with 
cough  during  the  winter.  About  eigh- 
teen months  previous  to  his  admission, 
lie  had  become  affected  with  pain  ol'the 
back  aiul  under  the  left-shoulder  blade. 
Five  or  six  months  alter  this,  a  tumor 
a[)peared  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
for  which  he  went  to  the  Hotel  Uieu  : 
this  was  in  September  1830,  when  IM. 
15reschet  punctured  the  swelling  and 
evacuated  some  pus.    On  his  admission 


at  St.  Louis,  a  fistulous  opening  was 
discovered  above  the  clavicle.  \Vhen 
the  |)atient  coughed,  purulent  matter 
AAas  ejected  by  the  isperture.  The  dis- 
charge, after  a  sliort  time,  became 
fcetid,  anil  the  strength  of  the  current 
of  air  through  the  opening  was  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish  a  candle.  He  died 
June  6th.  On  jtost-mortem  examina- 
tion, a  very  large  cavity  was  found  ])ar- 
tially  filled  with  |)us  and  couimunicating 
with  the  bronchiup,  as  well  as  with  the 
external  surface.  Several  ribs  were 
carious. — Revue  Medicale, 

LEUCORRH(EA  TREATED   WITH   SLCALE 
CORNUTUM, 

Dr.  Bazzoni  has  recently  detailed 
some  cases  in  which  he  used  the  ergot 
with  ap|)3rent  advantage.  About  a 
scruple  of  the  medicine  was  infused  in 
eight  ounces  of  water,  of  which  one- 
half  was  taken,  the  first,  and  the  other 
half  next  day,  in  divided  doses.  Some- 
times this  sufficed  to  cuie  the  disease, 
but  if  not,  it  was  repeated. —  Annuli 
Universali. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES    OCCURRING 
AT   PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 
Vesica -Vaginal  Fistula  cured  by  Operation. 
Isabella  Pigot,  sctat  28,  a  healthy  married 
woman,  admitted  December  2,  18;50,  with  a 
fistulous  communication  between  the  bladder 
and  vagina.  She  stated  that  four  months 
since,  after  a  protracted  labour  of  eighty- 
four  hours,  during  which  the  bladder  had  not 
been  relieved,  she  was  delivered  of  a  still- 
born child  at  the  full  period.  Her  recovery 
was  speedy  ;  but  from  the  time  of  her  con- 
finement she  had  been  unable  to  retain  her 
urine,  the  constant  discharge  of  wliicli  occa- 
sioned excoriation  and  great  distress.  On 
examination  per  vaginam,  an  opeuing  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  the  point  of  a  fore- 
finger was  discovered  communicating  with 
the  bladder,  at  its  neck,  and  apparently  also 
involving  a  small  portion  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urethra.  The  o])ening  was  of 
an  oval  form,  with  its  long  diameter  I)ing 
transversely  about  If  inch  from  the  orifice  of 
the  meatus  urinarius.  Althoui;h  tlie  flow  of 
urine  was  constant,  the  retentive  power  of 
the  bladder  was  not  wholly  destroyed,  for 
during  the  examination  several  ounces  of 
urine  which  had  accumulated  in  it,  escaped. 
The  edges  of  the  aperture  were  callous  only 
to  a  slightextent,  and  circumstances  seemed 
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favourable  to  obtaining  a  closure  by  opera- 
tion. 

Dec.  29th. — She  was  brought  into  the 
operating  theatre  and  placed  on  the  table, 
and  the  hands  were  fastened  to  the  feet  as  in 
lithotomy.  Mr.  Luke  introduced  a  silver 
female  catheter  into  the  bladder,  through 
the  meatus  urinarius.  Weiss's  two-pronged 
dilator  for  the  female  urethra  was  pnssed  per 
▼aginam,  and  opened  to  its  full  extent  ;  this 
exposed  the  fistulous  orifice.  Tenacuhc  were 
attempted  to  be  passed  through  its  sides,  but 
vere  found  to  be  too  little  curved.  Two 
books  were  therefore  used ;  their  points 
•were  introduced  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  internal  side  of  the  opening,  and 
brought  out  at  the  same  distance  on  the  ex- 
ternal ;  the  sides  were  next  pared  off  by  two 
elliptical  incisions  made  Iransversly  in  the 
vagina.  To  make  the  internal  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  a  scalpel,  with  one-half  of  the 
blade  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the  other. 
The  whole  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  ope- 
ration were  performed  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity. There  was  some  diffif  ulty  experienced 
in  passingthe  ligatures  for  closing  the  wound. 
At  first  small  curved  needles  were  used, 
held  in  a  porte-aiguille,  but  without  success. 
Mr.  Luke  then  tried  larger  ones,  less  curved, 
and  succeeded  in  passing  one  on  each  side 
of  the  urethra,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  wound,  which  when  tightened 
perfectly  closed  the  orifice.  The  dilator  was 
withdrawn,  and  an  elastic  catheter  was  fas- 
tened in  the  urethra.  She  was  sent  to  bed, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  her  face,  and  allow  the 
urine  to  drain  on  a  cloth. 

January  1st. — From  tde  time  of  the  ope- 
ration no  water  had  passed  by  the  wound 
until  to-day,  when  it  was  found  that  theliga- 
tures  had  ulcerated  from  one  side,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wound  were  so  far  separated  as 
to  allow  the  escape  of  the  whole  of  the  urine. 

.3d. — .All  the  urine  passes  by  the  orifice, 
which  is  larger  than  before  the  operation. 
The  ligatures  were  removed,  but  the  cathe- 
ter was  allowed  to  remain. 

6th. — The  elastic  catheter  was  found  to 
be  stopped,  and  was  witlidrawn.  Another 
ligature  was  passed  in  the  centre  of  the  open- 
ing, including  more  of  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance than  before,  wliich  closed  it  com- 
pletely. The  silver  flat  catheter  was  fas- 
tened in,  and  she  was  placed  on  her  face. 

1 1  th. — No  water  has  passed  by  the  wound, 
■which  appears  closed.  The  ligatures  pro- 
duced ulceration  and  wore  removed,  but  the 
•wound  still  adhered.  A  clean  catheter  was 
introduced. 

].5tli. — 'iiie  catheter  had  become  stopped 
and  the  wound  re-opened,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  of  the  original  size. 

March  lyth. —  She  submitted  to  another 
operation.  Mr.  Luke  j>;ired  the  edges  of  the 
opening  by  carrying  a  single  hook  through 
its  sides  and  excising  them  with  a  common 
scalpel  ;  a  single  ligature  was  also  suflficicnt 
to  keep  them  in  contact.     She  was    again 


directed  to  He  on  her  face,  with  a  catheter 
fastened  in  the  bladder,  through  which  the 
urine  drained. 

26th. — The  ligature  had  produced  ulcera- 
tion, and  was  therefore  removed.  The  sides 
of  the  opening  were  adherent,  and  all  the 
urine  flowed  by  the  catlieter,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  bladder,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  directed  to  retain  the  same  position. 

April  9th. — Thecatheter  was  removed,  and 
the  fistulous  orifice  was  perfectly  closed. 

After  the  removal  of  the  catheter,  there 
continued  a  stillicidium  urinaj  from  the  ure- 
thra ;  as,  however,  the  parts  regained  their 
tone,  this  subsided. 

2o.h. — She  was  discharged  cured. 

BANDAGES  AND   SURGICAL  APPA- 
RATUS. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  course 
of  practical  demonstrations  on  surgery, 
which,  we  think,  is  calculated  to  be  of  con- 
siderable use  to  pui)ils.  Mt.  Chapman  pro- 
poses exhibiting  the  various  bandages,  appa- 
ratus for  fractures,  dislocations,  6cc.  as  well 
as  various  instruments,  comprising  the  sto- 
mach-pump, and  such-like  contrivances,  in 
addition  to  those  employed  in  operative  sur- 
gery. The  proposed  plan  is  to  give  the  pu- 
pil an  opportunity  of  applying  the  apparatus, 
&c.  on  the  living  body. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED   FOR  REVIEW. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Opinion 
upon  the  Subject  of  Contajjion  ;  with  some 
Remarkson  Quarantine.  By  William  Mac- 
michael,  M.!).,  F.K.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  itc.  &c.  &c. 

Elements  of  Surgery.  By  Robert  Liston, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  ;  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  ;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Dispensary  for  the  City  and  County  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  &c.  &c. 
Part  Second. 

A  Singular  Case  of  Extensive  Thickening 
of  the  Abdominal  Integuments  ;  dedicated 
to  John  Abernethy,  Esq.  F.R.S.  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London.  By  Patrick  Darbey,  Surgeon, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London;  Licenciate  in  Ph.irmacy,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Pliarmaceutic  Chemistry,  of 
Dublin  ;  and  in  Midwifery,  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospital.     Second  Edition. 

Aur.  Cor.  Celsus  on  Medicine,  in  Eight 
Books,  Latin  and  English.  Translated  from 
L.  Targa's  Edition.  I'n  which  are  prefixed 
a  Life  of  the  AiKhor,  Tables  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  with  E.vplanatory  Notes,  &c. 
Designed  to  facilitate  the  Progress  of  Medi- 
cal Students.  By  Alex.  Lee,  A.M.,  Surgeon. 
In  'I'wo  Volumes. 
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General    Observations  —  Circumstances   which 
produce   Disease — Explanation   of'    Terms — 
Acute  and    Chronic — Active  and   Passive^ 
Dejinitious    of  Disease — Different   senses   of 
the  word  Cause  in  medical  language. 
It  appears,  gentlemen,  to  be  a  law  of  the 
universe,   that   every   thing    shall    undergo 
incessant  change.     Whether  the  universe  be 
eternal  or  not ;  whether  we  believe  it  has 
existed,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some 
ancient  philosophers,  from  eternity,  and  is  to 
exist  to  eternity  ;  or  whether  we  are  so   to 
understand  Scripture,  as  that  not  only  the 
arrangement  of  all    things,   but   all    things 
themselves,  had  a  beginning,  and  must  have 
an  end  ;  yet  while   the  universe  is  iu  exist- 
ence, it  appears  to  be  the  law  of  the  Crea- 
tor that  every  thing  in  it  shall  undergo   in- 
cessant change. 

The  material  and  the  animate  world  are 
in  the  same  predicament.  The  most  mi- 
nute aggregate  of  matter,  and  the  largest 
material  bodies,  appear  only  destined  for 
certain  periods  of  continuation  in  their  exist- 
ing state.  We  see  with  respect  to  our  own 
earth,  that  countries  are  continually  lessened 
and  destroyed  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea  and  by  erujitions  ;  and  on  the  other 
band,  from  similar  circumstances,  other 
countries  are  produced  ;  so  that  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  appearance  of  the  earth  at  pre- 
sent is  totally  different  from  what  it  once 
was,  and  that  after  a  period  it  will  be  totally 
different  from  what  it  now  is.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  other  worlds,  there  is  every  reason 
for  astronomers  to  believe,  that  many  have 
been  destroyed,  and  that  some  worlds  which 
202.— IX. 


are  now  seen  are  but  fragments   of  others 
which  have  been  broken  to  pieces. 

With  respect  to  the  animated  part  of  the 
creation,  every  vegetable,  every  animal,  has 
but  a  limited  period  destined  for  its  exist- 
ence, 'i'his  period  is  exceedingly  various ; 
some  animals  are  destined  to  live  but  a  few 
hours,  others  again  would  appear  to  live  for 
centuries. 

But  besides  this  definite  period,  every  ani- 
mated being  is  liable  to  be  cut  off  long  before 
its  natural  period  has  arrived.     Animals  and 
vegetables    are  all  exposed   to   violence    of 
every  description,  not  only  to   mechanical 
violence,  but  to  the  destructive  operation  of 
ten  thousand  causes — ten  thousand  circum- 
stances ;   and  to  disturbance  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  are  necessary 
to  their  existence.   One  animal  is  destined  to 
devour  another  while  in  its   prime ;  nay,  to 
destroy  the  element  of  what  would  be  the 
young — to  destroy  the  eggs,  for  example,  of 
another  ;  and  myriads  of  insects  are  conti- 
nually   destroyed    in    storms.     Constantly, 
therefore,  the  limit  which  providence  appears 
to  have  placed  to  every  thing  is  curtailed — 
every  animal  and  vegetable    is    subject  to 
be  cut  short  long  before  that  limit  is  reached  ; 
so  that  there  appears  to  be  a  perjietual  stru"'- 
gle  throughout  nature — the  Creator  having, 
on  the  one  hand,  invested  every  animated 
being,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  with  a 
power  to  exist  for  a  certain  time,  and  power 
to    resist    injurious   agencies  ;    and     havinp- 
provided,     on    the    other    hand,     injurious 
agencies,  without  number,  to  injure  and  to 
cut  them  off  before  their  time. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  philosophers, 
that  to  look  at  man  one  would  suppose  that 
he  was  destined  to  live  to  all  eternity  ;  that,  at 
first  sight,  such  a  machine  as  the  human 
b  idy,  unless  destroyed  by  external  violence, 
would  appear  capable  of  lasting  for  ever, 
and  it  is  by  experience  alone  that  wo  are 
taught  the  contrary.  Prima  statim  aspecltt 
talis  machina,  nisi  forte  vi  eaterna  cornipta,  in 
omne  avum  dnrahilis  videlur ;  et  quidem  sold 
erferientia  contrarium  docemu- . 
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Ho\%ever,  there  is  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  human  machine  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  could  last  for  ever. 
Whatever  v\e  know  of  nature  can  only  be 
learned  from  experience,  and  it  would  be  as 
correct  to  say  that  because  it  is  summer  we 
should  believe  it  will  be  summer  for  ever, 
or  because  it  is  day  we  should  believe  it  will 
be  day  for  ever,  unless  we  have  contrary  ex- 
perience, as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the 
human  machine  in  itself  appears  capable  of 
lasting  for  ever.  We  can  learn  nothing 
from  taking  a  partial  view  of  things— it  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  judgment  of  nature  except 
by  taking  a  continuous  and  enlarged  view. 
It  would  also  be  contrary  to  all  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  human  machine  is  capable 
of  lasting  to  eternity. 

With  respect  to  the  injurious  circumstances 
which  are  positive,  and  to  which  animals  are 
exposed,  and  by  which  they  may  be  cut  off 
before  their  full  period  has  arrived,  they  are 
those  in  the  first  place  of  mechanical  vio- 
lence, and  likewise  those  of  a  specific  na- 
ture. Many  animals  and  many  vegetables 
contain  within  them  materials  which  are  de- 
structive to  the  life  of  others. 

They  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  also,  from 
a  want  of  suitable  external  circumstances, 
for  a  series  of  action  is  incessantly  going  on 
in  every  animated  machine,  and  those  ac- 
tions are  maintained  by  external  circum- 
stances— by  a  certain  degree  of  temperature, 
by  <a  certain  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
also  by  a  certain  supply  of  matter  to  be 
taken  into  the  mouth  or  stomach,  or  some- 
thing equivalent.  The  deprivation  of  any 
of  these  may  put  a  stop  to  existence,  or  may 
impair  it;  the  excess,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
some  of  these,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The 
excess  of  food  may  destroy  or  injure  life,  and 
the  excess  of  heat  may  cause  serious  injury, 
or  absolutely  consume  the  body.  Besides 
this,  the  dejiraved  quality  of  those  external 
matters  which  are  necessary  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  life,  will  have  an  injurious  effect : 
the  unwholesomeness  of  bad  food  is  a  circum- 
stance particularly  illustrative  of  this. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes — indeed, 
1  may  say,  the  most  common  cause,  of  dis- 
eases— is  a  deviation  with  respect  to  exter- 
nal temperature.  A  cerinin  di-gree  of  heat 
is  refjuired  for  the  suj)j)ort  of  life,  and  a  de- 
viation in  that  particular  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  diseases  that  we  see  here.  An 
excessive  degree  of  heat  produces  one  set  of 
effect!*,  an  excessive  degree  of  cold  produces 
another,  and  an  alternation  of  the  two  from 
the  body  being  suddenly  exposed  first  to  the 
one  and  then  to  the  other,  more  especially 
if  this  exposure  be  [)artial,  is  attended  by  th» 
most  serious  effects.  The  greater  number  of 
diseases  are  inflammatory,  and  the  most 
common  cause  of  inflammation  is  sudden 
alternations,  or  other  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, in  regard  to  tem])eraturo. 

Bad  air  is  also  a  common  cause  of  disease. 


but  this  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  oxy- 
gen in  particular,  as  has  been  imagined,  but 
from  the  presence  of  certain   substances  of 
deleterious    quality.     I  believe  it  is   found 
that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  the 
same  in  almost  every  country  and  every  si- 
tuation ;    and  it  is  the    presence    of    other 
things,  in  addition  to  the  oxygen,  which  pro- 
duces the    injurious    eftect.     We   see    the 
effect  of  the  bad  quality   of  the    air   in   un- 
healthy situations,  where  persons  are  sallow 
and  bloated,    and   carry   about    with   them 
marks  of  disease  visible  enough   to  others 
who  come  from   a    healthy   spot,    although 
these  are  not  allowed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves to  exist,  simply  for  this  reason,  that 
they  are  so  accustomed   to  what  they  wit- 
ness that  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  nature. 
The  ill  effects  of  unwdiolesome  food  are 
seen   every   day.     The     body    is    rendered 
feeble  ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  whether 
from  bad  air  or  bad  food,  it  becomes  an  easy 
prey  to  any  other  cause  of  disease  which  may 
present  itself.     Want  of  the  rest  necessary 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  body  has  also  the 
effect  of  producing  disease.     Excessive  ac- 
tion, too,  either  of  the  mind  or  any  part  of 
the  body,  has  likewise  the  same  tendency. 

Thus  disease  is  continually  produced  from 
mechanical  violence,  from  the  presence  of 
injurious  agents,  and  from  errors  in  regard 
to  those  agents  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  life,  whether  it  be  the 
error  of  excess,  deprivation  of  their  ])roper 
quantity,  or  deprivation  of  their  qualities. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  When  a  dis- 
ease has  been  induced,  it  frequently  bap- 
pens  that  a  tendency  to  that  disease  13 
transmitted  to  the  oflTspring  of  the  sufferer, 
so  that  it  requires  no  exposure  of  such  off- 
spring to  the  particular  cause  of  the  disease 
in  order  to  become  its  victim  ;  but  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  life,  unless  placed  in  very 
happy  circumstances — and  perhaps  in  spite 
of  the  hajipicst  circumstances  possible — the 
disease  under  which  the  parent  laboured 
a])])ears  in  the  child,  or  m  still  later  off- 
spring, and  possibly  caimot  be  controled. 
Again,  indejiendently  of  the  external  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  offspring  is  ex- 
posed, and  inherent  disposition  to  disease, 
original  malformation  of  certain  j)arts  of  the 
body,  at  last  so  disorder  its  functions,  that 
sooner  or  later  disease  appears  which  may 
end  in  death. 

Now  when  disease  takes  jilace,  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  go  wrong.  A  series  of  ac- 
tions is  continually  taking  place  in  the  body, 
and  some  of  these,  when  what  is  called  disease 
occurs,  become  deranged.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  altered  ;  more  is  accumulated 
in  some  parts  than  there  should  be,  and  less 
in  others.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is 
altered;  it  is  too  hot  either  jiartially  or  ge- 
nerally, or  it  is  too  cold  The  feelings  of 
the  body  are  altered  ;  they  become  too  acute 
or    too    dull,    or    they    become    otherwise 
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wrong.  The  strength  of  the  body  likewise  is 
changed ;  in  some  few  instances  it  is  in- 
creased, but  in  the  great  majority  it  is  im- 
paired. What  is  done  naturally  in  the  body 
before  this  change  takes  place,  is  now  either 
done  too  little  or  too  much,  or  in  a  depraved 
manner.  The  products  of  the  body  are  like- 
wise altered  ;  the  sweat  is  not  natural  in  its 
quality  any  more  than  in  its  degree  :  the 
urine  becomes  altered  in  its  quality,  and  the 
secretions  poured  forth  from  the  intestines 
likewise  in  theirs  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  execretion  from  the  bronchial  tubes  is 
likewise  changed  in  its  constituent  propor- 
tion. At  last  even  the  structure  of  the  body 
will  become  affected.  Not  merely  are  the 
actions  of  the  body  altered,  and  the  pro- 
ducts excreted  from  it,  but  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  body  itself  will  become  changed. 

With  respect,  however,  to  all  the  changes  I 
have  just  enumerated,  they  must  evidently  be 
in  a  certain  intensity,  a  certain  degree  of  them 
mustexist,  for  us  to  say  that  disease  is  present. 
A  change,  although,  strictly  speaking,  you 
might  say  it  was  a  disease,  may  be  so  in- 
considerable, that  one  would  be  laughed  at 
for  calling  it  a  disease.  A  slight  spot  upon 
the  surface,  a  single  point  not  larger  than  a 
flea-bite,  no  one  would  think  of  calling  a  dis- 
ease; and  yet,  if  there  were  a  large  number 
of  these,  though  the  only  difierence  consisted 
in  amount,  the  nature  and  degree  of  each  being 
exactly  the  same,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  disease  was  present.  'Iherefore,  when  a 
deviation  with  respect  to  function  or  struc- 
ture takes  place,  there  must  be  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  it,  or  a  certain  intensity  of  it,  one  or 
the  other,  to  justify  us  in  saying  it  is  really 
a  disease.  Logically  and  strictly  speaking, 
disease  is  said  to  be  "  an  aberration  of  func- 
tion or  structure  of  one  or  more  organs  from 
a  sound  state."  You  will  find  this  men- 
tioned in  some  books  as  the  definition  of  a 
disease.  But  this  is  hardly  sufficient;  be- 
cause, with  resjject  to  structure  a  part  may 
be  sound,  and  even  with  respect  to  function, 
and  yet  be  in  a  state  of  disease.  A  part  may 
grow  to  a  much  greater  size  than  natural, 
there  may  be  diseased  bulk  of  the  organ, 
although  the  structure  is  healthy.  This 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  sometimes  it  does 
take  place.  Generally,  where  there  is  in- 
creased bulk  there  is  diseased  structure  ; 
but  it  is  possible  for  a  part  to  be  enormously 
large  without  being  altered  in  structure,  and 
yet  the  person  may  be  said  to  be  labouring 
under  disense.  A  person  with  an  enormous 
liver,  or  brain,  though  no  unhealthy  change 
could  be  discovered  in  its  texture,  would 
nevertheless  be  pronounced  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disease. 

So  with  respect  to  the  fluids  ;  they  also 
suflTer  very  great  changes,  and  yet  there  may 
be  no  fault  of  function.  In  the  disease 
called  (irnz'inid,  where  the  blood  is  deficient 
in  quantity,  the  disease  may  really  be  quite 
independent   of  any  fault  of  the  body  itself. 


A  mere  want  of  nourishment  may  cause  the 
blood  to  be  of  a  diseased  quality — that  is  to 
say,  not  to  contain  its  natural  elements,  but 
to  be  very  watery — to  be  thin  and  pale  ;  the 
whole  body  becoming  white  or  tallowy  ia 
appearance,  and  yet  no  function  can  be  said 
to  be  diseased,  at  least  excepting  through 
this.  The  body  is  ready  to  do  all  that 
is  required  of  it,  if  proper  food  be  given. 
Therefore  this  definition  of  disease,  you  find, 
is  more  or  less  exceptionable.  Besides,  in  a 
large  number  of  diseases,  the  quality  of  the 
fluids  is  altered,  and  it  is  essential  to  a  cor- 
rect definition  that  this  should  be  taken  iato 
account. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  aflTection 
which  is  necessary  to  exist  in  order  to  con- 
stitute  a  disease,  there  must  be  a  great  dif- 
ference in  various  individuals  ;  for  the  health 
of  diflferent  persons  is  exceedingly  various. 
What  is  health  to  one  man,  would  be  disease 
to  another  ;  the  degree  of  strength  which  is 
natural  to  a  delicate  person  would  be  con- 
sidered downright  weakness  in  another.  To 
obviate  any  difficulty  of  this  kind,  you  will 
sometimes  find  added  to  the  definitiou  of  dis- 
ease which  I  have  already  given,  "  render- 
ing assistance  necessary.''  The  definitiou 
given  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Conspectus  is — a 
disease  is  present  when  the  customary  ac- 
tions of  the  body  are  either  altogether  im- 
peded or  performed  with  difficulty  and  pain. 
"  Morbus  adc'it,  qiium  cor/ius  tiintum  a  statu, 
sano  dejiexmt,  wt  sotitic  actiones  vei  prorsus  im- 
pediantur  vel  eegre  ant  cum  duL)re perficiaiitur.'' 

Disease,  therefore,  may  generally  perhaps 
be  defined  to  be,  "  an  aberration  of  func- 
tion, or  structure,  or  size,  of  one  or  more 
organs  ;  or  of  the  quality  of  the  fluids,  from 
the  sound  state,  rendering  assistance  neces- 
sary." 

This,  however,  you  will  observe,  is  only  a 
definition  of  disease  in  general,  and  I  shall 
have  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  each  particular  disease  hereafter. 
You  will  see  thus  that  diseases  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  alterations  in  the  physi- 
ology or  anatomy  of  the  body — that  they  are 
morbid  physiology  and  morbid  anatomy. 
This  morbid  state  of  physiology  and  this 
morbid  state  of  anatomy,  are  together  called 
pathology.  The  doctrine  of  diseases,  whe- 
ther regarding  function  or  composition,  is 
called  pathology.  There  is  an  inclination  at 
the  present  day  to  li'nit  the  word  pathology  to 
morbid  anatomy.  That,  however,  I  think,  is 
quite  unjustifiable  ;  for  pathology  is  the 
doctrine  of  disease,  whether  it  relates  to 
function  or  structure,  or  both.  Pathology, 
therefore,  is  an  unhealthy  state,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  physiology  and  of  anatomy  ;  the 
composition  of  the  fluids  being  comprehend- 
ed under  the  term  physiology  as  well  as 
function — size  being  comprehended  under 
the  term  anatomy  as  well  as  structure. 

Now  diseases  are  often  divided  into  those 
which  are  functional  and  those  which  are 
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structural,  but  it  is  very  common  for  the  one 
to  terminate  in  the  other — for  diseases 
■which  are  at  first  purely  functional  to  become 
at  last  structural  ;  or  at  any  rate  many  or- 
ganic diseases  do  not  at  first  exhibit  them- 
selves as  such,  but  are  ushered  in  by  a 
change  of  function.  It  is  possible  that  a 
minute  change  of  structure  mny  exist  long 
before  it  is  discovered,  and  that  minute 
change  is  enough  to  explain  the  alteration 
of  function  ;  but  many  diseases  exist  long, 
to  all  appearance,  as  mere  functional  dis- 
turbance, before  they  become  structural. 
Many  diseases  remain  functional,  at  least 
they  go  through  theii  course  as  a  distur- 
bance of  function,  never  aflfecting  the  struc- 
ture ;  but  structural  diseases  almost  always 
disturb  function.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
structure  of  an  organ  which  is  to  perform  a 
certain  duty  be  much  altered,  that  duty  can- 
uot  be  w-cll  discharged. 

Stiuctural  diseases  are  sometimes  called 
organic.  I  believe  that  the  words  structural 
and  organic  are  used  synonymously,  to  ex- 
press those  diseases  which  consist  in  a  change 
of  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  or- 
gan itself,  and  not  a  mere  alteration  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  does  its  duty.  I'erhaps  the 
word  organic  is  preferable  to  the  word  struc- 
tural ;  and  on  this  account,  that  some  dis- 
ease s  of  this  description  do  not  appear  to 
consist  in  any  alteration  of  structure,  but 
merely  in  a  diminution  or  in  an  excess  of 
bulk.  Now  in  those  cases  which,  though 
they  are  rare,  nevertheless  do  sometimes 
occur,  in  which  an  organ  wastes,  or  becomes 
larger  than  natural,  and  yet  appears  other- 
wise healthy,  the  afftction  cannot  exactly  be 
called  structural— the  word  organic  better 
applies  to  them,  and  therefore,  altogether,  the 
term  organic  may  be  preferred  to  structural. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  by  some  to  call 
the  one  set  of  complaints  supposed  to  be 
merely  functional— f/isorrfc'S  ;  and  the  others 
which  are  structural  or  organic — dhease. 
For  instance,  to  call  dyspejjsia,  or  diabetes, 
a  "  disorder  ;"  and  ulceration  or  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  or  ulceration  of  the  kidneys, 
"  disease."  You  will,  however,  not  find 
this  generally  ado|)ted.  It  might  be  very 
well  if  all  jiersons  agreed  to  adopt  the  terms 
in  this  sense.  But  that  is  not  the  case  ;  in- 
deed, 80  far  from  it,  that,  in  most  books,  the 
expression  organic  or  structural  ilisease  oc- 
curs, which  would  not  be  necessary  if  every 
one  adopted  the  word  disease  to  signify  in 
itself  a  structural  affection.  Nay,  so  exten- 
sively is  the  word  disease  employed  by  some 
persons,  that  even  accidents,  as  dislocations 
or  fractures,  are  called  disease.  You  will 
find,  in  C^ullen's  Nosology,  that  dislocation 
and  fracture  are  arranged  under  the  class 
of  local  iliseanes.  The  word  disease,  then, 
is  used  by  some  nosologisis  very  extensively; 
they  employ  it  to  signify  accidents,  mecha- 
nical affections,  dislocations,  hernia,  and 
every  thing  of  that    description  ;    and  it  is 


used  by  almost  all  writers  to  signify  both 
functional  and  structural  affections.  T  shall 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  use  the  word  dis- 
ease to  signify  organic  affections  exclusively, 
but  all  depraved  conditions,  whether  func- 
tional or  organic. 

Disease  may  be  considered  accordingly  as 
it  is  local  or  general.  Some  diseases  affect 
only  one  part,  and  others  are  supposed  to  af- 
fect the  whole  system.  Fever,  for  example, 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  general  affec- 
tion, and  it  has  been  instanced  as  such  ; 
others,  however,  now  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  general  disease,  and  assert 
that  fever  is  only  an  inflammation  of  one  part 
or  other  of  the  body.  Y'ou  will  find  that 
Broussais  maintains  the  latter  doctrine. 
However,  1  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  there 
are  such  things  as  general  diseases  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  scurvy  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion, for  every  fluid  of  the  body  seems  vitiated, 
at  least  the  blood  throughout  the  whole 
body  is  so,  and  all  the  solids  appear  to  be  in 
a  similar  state.  There  is  no  one  part  of  the 
body  that  can  be  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of 
the  malady,  and  therefore  1  think  scurvy  a 
fair  illustration  of  general  disease.  So  with 
respect  to  ague.  I  cannot  discover  any  rea- 
son for  ascribing  the  disease  to  any  one  part 
of  the  frame,  and  I  therefore  think  that  it 
also  iippears  an  instance  of  a  general  af- 
fection. 

Diseases  are  also  different  from  each 
other  accordingly  as  they  are  acute  or  chro- 
nic. Some  diseases  come  on  suddenly,  last 
usually  but  for  a  short  time,  terminate  ei- 
ther in  health  or  death,  cita  mors  venit  aiit 
victoria  lata,  and  are  called  acute.  Other 
diseases  last  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  come 
on  slowly  ;  but  whether  they  come  on  slowly 
or  suddenly,  if  they  last  foi  a  long  time  they 
are  called  chronic.  Acute  diseases,  however, 
will  sometimes,  instead  of  terminating  in 
health  or  death,  become  chronic — that  is,  be- 
come less  violent  in  their  degree,  and  go  on 
for  a  length  of  time.  Diseases,  therefore, 
are  to  be  considered  acute  or  chronic  accord- 
ing to  their  duration. 

You  will  find  that  diseases  are  also  consi- 
dered by  some  accordingly  as  they  are  active 
or  passive — that  is  to  say,  accordingly  as 
they  are  attended  with  a  degree  of  violence 
or  excitement  of  the  system,  or  no  excitement 
at  all.  Y'ou  will  find  some  persons,  indeed 
a  large  number,  use  the  terms  active  and 
passive,  and  ocute  and  chronic,  synony- 
mously ;  but  this  is  an  error  against  which 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to  guard  you.  It 
does  not  follow  because  a  disease  is  acute — 
that  is  to  say,  exists  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  terminates — that  it  is  necessarily  at- 
tended by  violent  symptoms  ;  nor  does  it 
follow,  because  it  lasts  for  a  length  of  time, 
that  these  symjitoms  should  not  be  active. 
This  is  every  d^iy  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
rheumatism  ;  it  is  daily  sjioken  of  as  acute 
or  chronic,  and  active  or  passive  ;  the  term 
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acute  being  used  indifferently  with  active, 
and  chronic  with  passive,  so  that,  in  the 
chronic  form  of  the  affection,  a  person 
would  not  think  at  first  of  applying  such 
remedies  as  in  an  acute  attack,  taking 
it  for  granted  that,  as  the  disease  is 
chronic,  there  is  no  vioknce,  but  that  a 
slowness  of  mischief  is  going  on,  and  that 
the  remedies  for  the  active  acute  state  are 
improper.  But  you  see  cases  of  rheumatism 
every  day,  which  have  lasted  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  or  even  longer,  attended  with 
all  the  symj)toras  of  an  acute  disease — that 
is,  attended,  if  not  by  quickness  of  pulse,  by 
heat  of  the  })arts,  and  if  you  take  away  blood 
you  find  it  buffed  ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  a 
serious  error,  if  you  were  to  consider  active 
and  passive  as  synonymous  terms  with  acute 
and  chronic,  because  in  acute  diseases,  the 
word  acute  refers  simply  to  their  short  dura- 
tion, and  in  chronic  diseases,  the  word  chronic 
simply  to  their  long  duration  ;  wliereas  tlie 
word  active  refers  to  the  violent  disturbance 
going  on  in  tlie  system  or  part,  and  the  word 
})assive  to  slow  changes,  changes  not  of  a 
violent  description,  A  chronic  disease  may 
be  active,  and  an  acute  affection  niay  be  pas- 
sive. A  person  with  an  acute  affection  may 
lose  all  his  powers,  and  the  whole  functions 
of  the  body  may  go  on  in  the  most  languid 
way ;  and  therefore  acute  and  chronic  are 
one  kind  of  thing,  active  and  passive  are 
another.  An  acute  affection  cannot  be 
chronic,  but  it  may  be  passive  ;  and  a 
chronic  affection  cannot  be  acute,  but  it  may 
be  active. 

You  will  find  diseases  differ  also  accord- 
ing to  their  uniformity  of  duration.  Some 
diseases  continue  with  uniform  tenour 
during  their  whole  course  —  without  any 
very  great  deviation  from  the  beginning 
till  the  end,  and  these  are  called  continued. 
Other  diseases,  again,  undergo  a  very  great 
remission  at  reguhir  periods,  or  at  least 
pretty  regular  periods,  and  then  they  are 
called  remittent,  the  symjjtoms  not  going  off 
entirely  till  the  disease  ceases  altogether, 
but  undergoing  such  a  relaxation  of  se- 
verity at  such  periods,  as  to  acquire  a 
character  from  this  circumstance.  Other 
diseases,  again,  will  cease  entirely  from  time 
to  time,  and  generally  too  at  stated  times, 
and  recur  again  at  certain  intervals  as  long 
as  the  person  is  affected  with  them  ;  these 
are  called  intermittent.  This  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  case  of  fever.  Fever  may  hold 
a  pretty  uniform  course,  never  ceasing  at  all, 
or  particularly  diminishing,  during  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  till  its  close,  and  we  then  call 
it  "  continued"  fever  ;  it  may  last  for  a  day, 
a  week,  or  several  weeks.  Others  are 
characterized  by  a  sudden  diminution  in  the 
degree  of  heat,  violence  of  pulse,  of  thirst, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms,  at  a  certain 
period  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  perhaps 
at  longer  intervals,  but  not  ceasing  entirely  : 
such  is  the  character  of  "  remittent"  fever. 


Others,  again,  cease  entirely  ;  the  patient 
will  be  attacked  at  a  certain  hour  ;  be  ill  a 
certain  numberolhours,  and  then  be  perfectly 
well,  with  the  exce])>ion  perhaps  of  languor  ; 
the  fever  then  receives  the  name  of  "  inter- 
mittent." 

Diseases  differ,  therefore,  accordingly  as 
they  affect  function  or  structure  ;  accordingly 
as  they  are  local  or  general  ;  accordingly  as 
they  are  acute  or  chronic  ;  accoidingly  as  they 
are  active  or  passive  ;  accordingly  as  they  are 
continued,  remittent,  or  intermittent. 

Diseases  likewise  differ  exceedingly  in 
their  true  inherent  nature,  independently  of 
any  other  ciicumstances.  They  differ  also 
as  to  their  causes.  Some  are  produced 
merely  by  an  aberration  as  to  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  the 
support  of  life,  such  as  the  excess  of  tem- 
perature or  food,  or  a  deprivation  of  food  or 
air,  or  a  diminution  of  either  food  or  air. 
Others,  again,  are  ])roduced  by  specific 
causes,  by  the  agency  of  particular  sub- 
stances, the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  com- 
prehended ;  such,  for  exam|)le,  is  ague, 
which  is  protluced  only  by  a  certain  exhala- 
tion, and  such  is  small-pox,  and  all  those 
diseases  which  acknowledge  a  peculiar  spe- 
cific poison  for  their  cause.  Diseases  differ 
likewise  according  to  the  organ  wliich  they 
affect.  There  are  some  diseases  which  caa 
affect  almost  every  organ  in  the  body.  In- 
flammation is  one  which  affects  every  part 
of  the  frame  which  has  vessels  ;  but  there 
arc  certain  diseases  that  can  only  affect 
particular  organs ;  diabetes,  for  example,  can 
affect,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  only  the 
kidney  ;  and  the  tendency  to  j)roduce  gall 
stones  can  evidently  affect  no  other  part 
than  the  biliary  system.  Therefore  diseases 
ilifl'er,  in  addition  to  all  the  circumstances 
previou.-ly  mentioned,  accordingly  as  they 
may  affect  any  part  of  the  body  at  large,  or 
are  necessarily  confined  in  their  ojieration  to 
particular  organs. 

\Vith  respect  to  the  causes  of  disease,  you 
will  find  them  generally  divided  by  authors 
into  two,  the  remote  and  the  proximate.  'J'he 
remote  causes,  again,  are  divided  by  syste- 
matic writers  into  two  more,  predisposing  and 
exciting.  The  word  cause,  however,  is  in 
these  cases  used  in  a  totally  different  sense. 
\\'hen  we  speak  of  remote  causes,  a  very 
different  idea  jiresents  itself  to  you  than 
when  we  speak  of  proximate  causes  ;  in  fact, 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  properly  speaking, 
can  only  be  remote.  For  example,  the  remote 
cause  of  fever  may  be  bad  food,  and  the  de- 
pressing passions  ;  and  the  exciting  cause 
may  be,  according  to  some,  a  specific  conta- 
gion. Now  the  remote  causes  of  the  first 
description  are  called  predisposing ;  they 
render  the  body  liable  to  become  the  prey  of 
something  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
disease.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  disease 
might  have  had  no  effect  unless  the  body  had 
bei.n   predisposed,    and    the    predispositioix 
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might  not  have  had  the  effect  unless  the  ex- 
citing cause  had  occuned.  A  circumstance, 
tlierefore,  inclining  the  body  to  become  the 
subject  of  disease  is  called  a  predisposing 
cause — causa  prddispoiieiis ;  that  which  ac- 
tually excites  the  disease,  exciting — causa 
excitaiis ;  and  both  together  are  called  causa: 
remoter.  They  are  called  remote,  I  presume, 
because  they  are  a  little  distance  from  the 
disease  itself,  and  because  the  proximate 
cause  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  close  to 
and  all  but  the  actual  disease,  and,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  it  is  the  disease  itself. 

The  application  of  this  term  gives  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  to  the  student.  You 
would  imagine  that  disease  could  be  nothing 
more  than  disease  ;  and  to  call  the  disease 
the  proximate  cause  would  be  thought  ab- 
surd ;  but  the  reason  of  this  I  will  explain. 
In  defining  any  particular  disease  we  are 
obliged  to  take  into  our  definition  only  what 
we  observe,  just  as  the  naturalist  defines 
any  flower,  or  any  mineralogic  specimen, 
merely  taking  what  is  the  object  of  sense, 
and  describing  it  with  all  the  marks  toge- 
ther ;  and  that  is  called  the  definition  of 
a  disease.  For  example,  in  jaundice  you 
take  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  eyes,  the  yellowness  of  the 
nails,  the  whiteness  of  the  fiuces,  the  high 
colour  of  the  urine,  together,  and  you  say 
that  the  patient  certainly  has  jaundice.  The 
jaundice  is  not  the  disease,  strictly  speaking ; 
but  the  collection  of  symptoms  under  which 
the  ])atient  labours  is  called  jaundice.  The 
•word  disease,  by  nosologists,  is  thus  ajiplied 
not  to  the  single  cause  of  all  these  sjmjjtoms, 
but  to  the  collection  of  symptoms.  Take 
epilepsy  :  a  person  falls  down  foaming  at 
the  mouth  ;  struggling  in  every  limb ;  per- 
fectly unconscious  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he 
ceases  to  foam  and  struggle,  he  lies  sense- 
less ;  such  a  person  is  said  to  labour  under 
epilejjsy  These  particular  symptoms^  blend- 
ed together,  occurring  in  succession,  are 
called  ej>ilepsy.  Now  in  Cullen's,  and  other 
methodical  nosologies,  you  will  find  the 
disease  defined  according  to  mere  symp- 
toms ;  all  opinion,  all  cause,  is  excluded  ; 
you  take  merely  the  symptoms,  and  you  call 
them  the  disejise,  and  it  is  perfectly  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  these  symptoms 
must  have  a  cause — there  must  be  a  catisc 
for  this  disturbance  in  epileiisy — there  must 
be  a  cause  for  the  bile  going  into  the  blood 
in  jaundice,  ap[)caring  m  the  urine,  and  not 
being  able  to  find  its  way  to  the  fteces.  The 
cause  of  the  epilepsy,  or  of  the  jaundice,  is 
the  circumstance  that  produces  all  tliese 
effects,  and  that  is  considered  to  be  the 
"  proximate"  cause.  If  the  epilepsy  arose 
from  a  piece  of  bone  depressed  upon  the 
brain,  you  would  say  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  ej)ilepsy  was  the  spicuium  of  bone.  If  the 
bile  were  obstructed  because  a  calculus  was 
impacted  in  the  ho|iatic  duct,  you  would  say 
the  impaction  of  the  calculus  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  jaundice.     You  therefore 


observe  that  the  proximate  cause  is,  in  fact, 
the  disease  itself — the  actual  disease  from 
which  the  symptoms  arise.  The  remote 
causes  are  those  that  predispose  to  the  dis- 
ease, or  actually  excite  it ;  the  proximate 
cause  is  the  circumstance  to  which  the 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  have  given 
rise  ;  and  this  circumstance,  when  present, 
produces  all  the  external  symptoms — tho 
visible  changes. 

But  the  word  disease,  when  you  come  to 
any  specific  affection,  is,  in  a  nosological 
sense,  applied  merely  to  a  set  of  symptoms 
— to  that  which  we  can  comprehend-— which 
is  discernible  ;  and  as  nosologists,  we  should 
not  apply  the  word  disease  to  the  cause  of  all 
these  symptoms — but  say  it  is  the  proximate 
cause.  You  will  find,  however,  when  speak- 
ing as  pathologists,  and  not  as  nosologists, 
that  persons  inquire,  what  is  the  actual  dis- 
ease in  this  epilepsy  ?  What  is  the  actual 
disease  in  this  jaundice  ?  Is  it  an  enlarged 
pancreas  pressing  upon  the  ducts  1  Is  it  a 
calculus  sticking  there  t  Is  the  disease  a 
contraction  of  the  sides  of  the  ducts,  or  what 
is  it  1  But  that  is  a  different  sense  of  the 
word  disease,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  know  that  the  term  is  employed  by 
methodical  nosologists,  and  must  be  so  by 
me,  to  signify  a  collection  of  symptoms,  and 
not  the  true  cause  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
those  symptoms  ;  for  though  we  might  be 
inclined  to  say  that  this  was  the  real  disease, 
yet  it  is  not  so  considered,  but  has  received 
the  appellation— proximate  cause. 

I  trust,  therefore,  from  the  explanation 
now  given,  you  will  hereafter  escape  any 
confusion  which  might  otherwise  arise,  be- 
cause for  the  want  of  understanding  this, 
you  will  hear  persons  quibble  about  what  is 
a  disease  and  what  is  not.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  that  a  set  of  symptoms,  following  in  a 
certain  order,  or  united  in  a  certain  collec- 
tion, is  called  a  disease  ;  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  all  these  symptoms — which  some 
say  is  the  real  disease — is  called  by  the 
best  writers  the  proximate  cause. 

UR.  PROUT  ON  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  PHYSIOLOGY, 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  PRACTICE. 

In  Answer  to  certain  Strictures  of' 
Dn.  Wilson  Piiilu'. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sill, 
Had   I    not  |)romise(l  to   re])ly  to  Dr. 
Philip's  observations,   1  am  not  sure  if 
I  should  liavf   now  <lone  so,  as  alter  a 
second  |)eriisai  olllum,  I  liiul  tlicui  still 
less  to  the   luirpose  than  they  first  aji- 
peared  to  me  to  he.     Havinj^'  made  tills 
inomise,  however,  1  cauuot  now  well 
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retract,  and  accord iii<»ly  I  proceed,  at 
the  risk,  I  fear,  of  being' considered  a 
little  tedious,  to  notice  a  i'cw  of  the 
more  prominent  details. 

1.  Dr.  I'hilip  commences  by  alluding- 
to  a  conversation  which  took  place  be- 
tween himself  and  mc,  and  wiiich  lie 
calls  "  private."  To  obviate  any  mis- 
underh.tanding  on  this  point,  1  may  say 
that  the  conversation  alhided  to  took 
phjce  in  the  apartments  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, who,  I  dare  say,  well  rememi)er 
the  substance  of  what  passed  on  the 
occasion. 

2.  On  tlie  subject  of  metaphysics,  I 
shall  only  observe,  thatthe  sense  in  which 
this  term  was  used,  whether  right  or 
wrong-,  could  hardly  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  Doctor's  mistake,  as  he 
evidently  saw  this.  My  authority  for 
this  assertion  is  a  note  appended  to  the 
first  page  of  his  first  observations: — 
"  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Prout  here 
uses  the  word  psychology  as  synony- 
mous with  liviuiT  action,  while  in  the 
foregoing  sentence  he  uses  it  as  synon}'- 
nious  with  metaphysics.  7s  then  the 
term  living  action  synonymous  with 
metaphysics ?'^  If  these  words  do  not 
convej'  the  idea  that  he  saw  tlie  matter 
in  question,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand them  :  the  disapproval  of  the 
sense,  is  quite  another  question. 

3.  The  next  observations  I  think  it 
necessary  to  notice  are  the  follow  ing  : — 
"  Can  Dr.  Prout  assert,  thatthe  laws  of 
the  living  animal  body  are  not  as  legiti- 
mate a  subject  of  experiment  as  the 
composition  of  the  fibres  of  which  it 
consists  ?  Are  they  less  impsirtant,  less 
conclusive,  or  j)laced  more  beyorid  tiur 
reach,  than  those  of  Lavoisier?"  To 
this  1  reply,  that  I  have  no  w  here  assert- 
ed, nor  dreamed  of  asserting,  that  these 
Jaws  are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  as  for  their  importance,  I 
have  always  considered  this  to  be  first 
rate.  What  I  am  disposed  to  assert  is, 
that  these  laws  are  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  beyond  our  reach,  than 
those  of  chemistry,  and,  consequently, 
that  expeiiments  made  to  investigate 
them,  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  be 
erroneous*.     Every    body   knows  that 

*  Physiologists  and  pathologists  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  grouiuls  upon  whicli  their 
department  of  knowledge  is  principally  founded, 
and  to  argue  and  assert  witfi  all  the  confidence 
of  mathematicians  and  chemists.  For  the  sake 
of  the  younger  members  of  our  profession,  who 
are  most  apt  to  fall  into  this  error,   the  following 


the  metaphysical  department  of  physio- 
logy (I  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense 


familiar  illustration  of  the  principal  grounds  upon 
which  human  knowledge  rests,  may  not  he  deemed 
altogether  superfluous  :  — 

1.  Mathematical  grounds.  Two  and  two  must 
make  four;  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary. 

2.  Universal  and  perfect  experience.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  potash,  when  mixed  together  in  certain 
proportions,  have  in  all  ages  formed  a  salt,  called 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  from  this  universal  expe- 
rience we  conclude  that  the  satne  thing  uill 
aluays  hapy.en  / 71  future. 

3.  Partial  and  imperfect  experience.  When  we 
apply  a  mechanical  stimulus  to  a  certain  part  of 
the  brain  of  an  animal,  a  distant  set  of  muscles 
will  he  convulsed  ;  say  nine  times  in  succession. 
When  a  person  swallows  a  dose  of  calomel,  he 
will  be  purged,  perhaps  as  often.  Hut  the  tenth 
time,  from  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  dis- 
tant muscles  will  not  be  convulsed,  or  will  be  dif- 

firenliij  conuiilsid  ;  and  the  pers.  n  who  swallows 
the  calomel  will  not  hepurgedbut  salivated;  and 
this  single  failure  is  sufficient  to  throw  an  air  of 
uncertainty,  with  respectto  the  future,  over  these 
points  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, in  any  instance,  what  will  take  place  in  cur 
next  experiments.  Hence,  all  knowledge  founded 
upon  partial  and  imperfect  experience,  is  likewise 
imperfect,  and  amounts  only  to  Ihe  probable  (the 
probability  being  greater  or  less  as  the  experience 
on  the  particular  point,  is  more  or  less  perfect),  and 
this  unfortunately  is  the  case  with  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical knowledge. 

The  above  applies  to  the  experience  of  an  indi- 
vidual himself;  but  the  greatest  part  of  our  know- 
ledge must  be  necessarily  derived  from  others. 
Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire,  how  far 
the  above  grounds  of  our  knowledge  are  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  observer 
himself;  or,  in  other  words,  to  inquire  into  the 
value  of  testimony:  — 

1.  mathematical  knowledge  is  independent  of 
the  operator,  and  consequently  not  liable  to  be 
Influenced  by  testimony.  No  one  sujjposes  that 
two  and  two  ever  made  any  thing  else  than  four, 
whether  the  author  of  the  addition  was  a  knave 
or  an  honest  man,  an  idiot  or  a  philosojiher. 

2.  In  knowledge  founded  on  universal  expe- 
rience, it  is  often  necessary  to  take  the  character 
of  the  operator  or  witness  into  account,  not,  in- 
deed, usually  with  respect  to  the  essential  fact, 
but  with  respect  to  many  of  its  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  an  expert  chemist  on  mixing 
sulphuric  acid  and  potash  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, will  obtain  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  beau, 
tiful  crystals  ;  a  clumsy  or  inexpert  chemist  will 
obtain  no  crystals  at  all,  or  very  imperfect  ones  ; 
and  these  two  operators  on  becoming  narrators  of 
their  experiments,  though  agreeing  about  the  fact 
of  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  potash,  will  give 
very  different  versions  of  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances. 

3.  In  knowledge  founded  on  imperfect  expe- 
rience, the  character  of  the  witness,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  his  testimony,  is  of  iulinitely 
greater  importance  ;  for  here  he  may  not  only  be 
wrong  as  to  minor  jjoints  of  little  value,  but  es- 
sentially and  radically  wrong  as  to  the  principal 
fact.  A  clever  and  faithful  operator  will  obtain 
certain  results,  and  narrate  them  accordingly;  but 
your  clever  operator  may  be  a  knave,  and  narrate 
what  he  does  not  obtain;  or  he  may  be  a  iireju  . 
diced  man,  and  narrate  only  half  the  truth;  cr  he 
may  be  a  bungler,  or  a  compound  of  the  bungler  and 
knave,  &c.  &c.  all  which  may  happen  from  the 
barely  probable  character,  of  the  point  in  question, 
without  our  being  able  to  prove  the  contrary; 
and  if  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  the 
witness,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt 
on  the  point  in  question. 
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as  before)  has  always  been  considered 
as  (he  region  of  fancy  and  hypothesis, 
and  as  uncertain,  even  to  a  proverb. 
The  reason  of  this  Hes  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itself,  which,  lor  the 
most  jiart,  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion >Vere  the  laws  of  the  living'  ani- 
mal economy  as  capable  of  being'  un- 
derstood, and  of  becoming'  the  subject 
of  demonstration,  as  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, or  evenof  chemistr}-,  the  study 
ot  them  would  be  independent  of  these 
and  all  other  auxiliary  branches  of 
knowkd;ie  ;  but  as  this,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  never  can  be  the  case,  I 
have  always  agreed  with  those  who 
think  it  their  duty  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  any  auxiliary  means  that  pro- 
mise to  throw  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Of  these  auxiliary  sciences,  me- 
chanics (anatomy)  and  chemistry  are 
by  far  the  most  important :  the  study 
of  physiology,  theretbre,  will  comprise, 
according  to  this  view, —  1st,  a  know- 
ledge as  perfect  as  can  be  obtained  of 
the  laws  of  the  living  animal  economy — 
laws  which,  like  the  living  agent  itself, 
aresiii  ffeiieris,  anil  only  comparable  with 
one  another;  '2,  a  knowledge  of  general 
anatomy,  or  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  living  agent  o|)erates,  and  is,  in 
slii)it,  manifested  to  us  ;  and  3,  a  know- 
ledge, as  far  as  can  be  obtained,  of  those 
important  chemical  changes  constantly 
going  on  in  the  living  auimul,  and  ap- 
parently necessary  to  its  existence. 
No«-,  though  these  two  latter  branches 
of  knowledge  throw  no  light  whatever 
upon  the  abstract  nature  of  the  living 
principle,  or  even  of  its  laws  of  action, 
yet,  like  the  index  to  a  complicated 
])iece  of  mechanism,  or  the  chemical 
action  of  a  galvanic  battery,  they  often 
enable  us  to  influence,  and  even  regu- 
late them  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  an  indirect  manner;  and,  in 
fact,  they  constitute  our  only  legi- 
timate and  rational  means  of  doing  so. 

4.  The  next  point  which  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  notice  is  Dr.  Philip's  opi- 
nion on  the  nature  of  the  nervous  prin- 
ciple. "  JJois  l>i'.  Proul,  then,  consi- 
der the  term  nerv(nis  aiiil  living  princi- 
|)!es  as  synonymous;'  Principles  that 
iiave  not  onecpialily  in  common?"  'i"o 
which  I  answer,  that  I  do  c«/nsider  the 
nervous  piinciple  to  be  a  living  |)rin- 
ci(de,  and  beg  to  ask  who  besides  Dr. 
Pliili(»  does  not?  Indeed,  what  the 
doctor  meant  in  this  place  I  was  for 
some  time  at  a  lo.^s  to  comprehend,    till 


I  recollected  that  he  entertained  some 
whimsical  notion  that  the  nervous  prin- 
ciple was  identical  with  galvanism— a 
notion  which  I  not  only  do  not  admit, 
but  have  always  considered  as  absolutely 
absurd.  Let  us  examine  this  matter  a 
little. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  all  Dr. 
Philip's  observations,  that  M'orrf*  rather 
than  thinijs,  seem  to  occupy  his  mind. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
word  gaUamsn),  or  electricity,  which  he 
seems  to  consider  as  representing  some 
abstract  agent  or  energy,  uniform  in  its 
character  and  effects  ;  instead  of  vievving^ 
the  thiiiff  galvanism  as  it  really  exists — 
that  is  to  say,  as  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct but  inseparable  energies,  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  which  so  far  from 
being  capable  of  being  substituted  for 
one  another,  or  employed  indiscriminate- 
1}',  act  directly^  contrarily,  the  one  inva- 
riably undoing  what  the  other  does*. 
From  these  well-  known  proi)erties  of 
thegalvanic  energies,  in  all  experiments 
made  with  them,  it  becomes  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  object 
we  have  in  view,  and  to  arrange  the  po- 
larities accordingly,  otherwise,  so  far 
from  accomplishingour  object,  we  shall 
do  just  the  reverse.  Now  I  cannot  find 
that  Dr.  Philip  in  his  experiments  with 
g-alvanism  on  living  animals,  has  at  all 
taken  this  important  point  into  account; 
whether,  for  example,  the  action  of  the 
nerve  he  operates  upon  be  positive  or  ne- 
gative ;  na}',  1  do  not  observe  that  he 
even  alludes  to  the  subject,  but  seems  to 
consider  it  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference whether  (supposing,  for  exam- 
jile,  the  action  of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves 
be  positive)  he  attempts  to  su|)ply  its 
nervous  influence  from  the  positive  or 
negative  side  of  his  battery.  Now  this 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  consti- 
tute, at  the  very  outset,  a  fatal  objection 
to  the  doctor's  conclusions  ;  but  there  are 
other  ol)jections,  if  possible,  still  more 
formidable  than  this.  Let  us  suppose, 
foi'  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  action 
of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves  be  positive,  and 
that  at  the  termination  of  the  nerve  in 
the  slomach  it  forms  a  imion,  or  state 
of  etpiilibrium,  with  its  o|)posite  or  ne- 
gative energy,  the  galvamc  circle  will 
thus  be  completed  within  the  limits  of 
the  animal's  stomach  and  the   nerves 


*  Kur  the  sukc  of  easier  illustration,  I  adopt 
the  hypulhcsis  of  two  energies  ;  but  the  objec 
lions  are  equally  valid  on  the  Frauklinean  liypo- 
thesis. 
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siipplviii!?  't,  f"*,  at  least,  nithin  the 
body  of  the  animal.  Now  let  us  consi- 
der liow  the  doctor  completes  his  sub- 
stituted g'alvanic  circle,  after  the  division 
of  the  said  nerve.  We  shall  suppose 
that,  by  accident,  the  jjositive  wire  of 
the  battery  is  attached  to  the  divided 
end  of  the  nerve  (supposed  to  be  posi- 
tive), and  that  thus  a  current  of  positive 
electricity  is  sent  along-  the  course  of 
the  nerve — what  happens  then  ?  Instead 
of  termiuatiiiy  in  the  stomach,  like  the 
nervous  energy  for  which  it  is  substi- 
tuted, it  is  directed  on  throu<^h  all  the 
intervening-  muscles,  inte<iumcnts,  &c. 
to  the  outside  of  the  animal's  body,  and  is 
then  connected  with  a  train  of  wires  to 
the  other  end  of  the  battery.  Now  1 
appeal  to  an}'  one  ac(piainted  in  the 
least  degree  with  the  principles  of  g-al- 
Tanism,  whether  the  two  cases  can  be 
considered  as  similar,  and  whether,  sup- 
posing-the  nervous  influence  to  be  g'al- 
vanic, and  the  polarity  even  to  be  right- 
ly adjusted,  the  galvanism  sup|tlie(l  can 
be  considered  as  acting  identically  \\ith, 
and  therefore  forming  a  proper  substi- 
tute for  the  natural  action  of  the  nerve. 
But,  leaving-  this  part  of  the  subject 
for  tlie  present,  let  us  view  the  matter 
in  another  light.  The  galvanic  ener- 
gies, as  Me  understand  them,  are 
not  cogni'/.able  to  our  senses  in  that 
state  of  eiiuilibrium  in  which  they 
are  snpi)osed  to  exist  every  where,  and 
only  become  known  to  us  when  this 
equilibrium  is  destroyed.  Now  let  us 
suppose  them  to  exist  in  a  state  of  erpii- 
librium  in  the  nervous  system  of  a  liv- 
ing animal,  and  some  occasion  arises  for 
galvanism  in  an  active  state,  to  obtain 
which,  of  course,  the  assumed  state  of 
equilibrium  must  be  ilestro3ed.  How 
is  this  to  be  effected?  The  galvanic 
energies  have  not  ihe  jjowev  of  destroy- 
ing their  ow  n  equilibrium  ;  and  if  this 
be  done  at  all^  therefore,  it  must  be 
done  by  a  power  existing  in  the  ner- 
vous system  different  from  these  ener- 
gies, and  superior  to  them.  Nor  is  this 
difficulty  got  rid  of  by  supposing, 
as  some  have  done,  that  during  the 
life  of  an  animal,  the  galvanic  energies 
are  always  active  in  the  nervous 
system.  Every  body  knows  that  they 
are  not  always  tryjut//// active  ;  and  as 
we  can  no  more  suppose  them  capable 
of  regidating  their  own  activity,  than  of 
destroying-  their  own  eqiiilibrium,  we 
Hre  still  driven  as  before  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sujiposing  the  existence  of  u  su- 


perior principle.  Now  this  su|)erior 
princi|)le,  whatever  it  maj'  be,  residing 
in  the  nervous  system,  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  considered  as  the  real  nervous  prin- 
ciple ;  and  as  it  exists  in  the  nervous 
system  during  the  life  only  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  liv- 
ing- |»rinci|de:  for  I  need  scarcely  ob- 
serve, that  the  galvanic  energies  exist 
in  the  same  state  of  equilibrium  in  the 
dead  animal  as  we  su|)posed  them  to  do 
in  the  living  one,  but  their  equilibrium 
can  no  longer  be  destroyed,  even  thou"fh 
the  nervous  apparatus  remams  quite 
perfect,  because  the  pr(»per  living  ner- 
vous principle  no  longer  exists. 

Several  other  difficulties  with  respect 
to  the  doctor's  opinions  might  be  point- 
ed out,  if  my  time  ailmitted  ;  but  I  pre- 
sume «hat  has  been  said  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  shew  how  very  ill  grounded 
they  are ;  I  hasten  therefore  to  consider 
the  |>oint  alluded  to  in  my  last  letter, 
viz.  the  doctor's  notable  project  of  sup- 
plying artificially,  in  various  diseases, 
the  nervous  princi|)le,  b}- seiuling  a  cur- 
rent of  galvanism  through  the  body; 
and  I  do  this  at  the  risk  of  being  consi- 
dered guilty  of  a  little  tautology,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  others  fiom  fall- 
ing into  a  similar  absurdity.  Let  us 
suppose  the  disease  to  be  asthma,  and 
that,  according  to  the  doctor's  notions 
the  nerves  influencing  the  lungs  in  this 
disease  be  deficient  in  action,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  supply  artificially  this  de- 
ficiency by  its  presumed  e()nivalent,  "-al- 
vanism;  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 

"  Two  thin  |)lates  of  metal,"  says  the 
doctor,  "  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  dipped  in  water,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, one  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
other  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
little  lower.  The  wires  from  the  dif- 
ferent ends  of  the  buttery  (containing 
from  eight  to  sixteen  four-inch  [dates 
of  zinc  and  copper)  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  plates,  and  as  great  a 
galvanic  j)0wer  maintained  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  without  complaint.  In 
this  way  the  galvanic  influence  is  sent 
through  the  lungs,  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  direction  ot  the  nerves;  and" 
(mark  this  jtarticularly)  "  tkv  relief  seems 
to  he  the  same  whether  the  positive  wire  is 
applied  to  the  nape  (f  the  neck  or  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.''^  Now  the  nervous  prin- 
ciple acting  in  the  lungs,  sup])osing  it  be 
common  galvanism,  must  be  positive 
or  negative,  at  least  it  must  move  in  one 
direction.     The  doctor  applies  the  poles 
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of  his  battel  V  indiscriminately,  and  thus 
reverses  ihc  citrrtyit  at  will,  and,  woa- 
deifiil  to  relate,  the  same  iffects  take 
place.  In  tlie  patient  the  entire  galva- 
riic  circle  is  completed  vjitiiin  the  body  ; 
the  doctor's  suhstitiited  jjalvanic  circle 
is  completed,  under  totaliy  different  cir- 
cumstances, tvithuut  the  body,  the  body 
Ibrminsj  only  a  small  |)ortion  of  the  cir- 
cle. The  simi)le  statement  of  these 
facts,  as  before  observed,  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  g'alvanism  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctor's  conclusions ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  even  to  shew  that 
the  agent  employed  by  the  nervous  prin- 
ciple can  hardly  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical with  galvaiiism,  as  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  it. 

With  respect  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration, my  own  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject (formed  now  nearly  twenty  years 
ag-o,)  is,  that  the  galvanic  energ}',  (or 
energies)  in  some  state  or  other,  is  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  by  the  nervous  prin- 
ciple; thoug-h  I  never  liave  been  able 
to  form  any  probable  notion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  effected.  From 
the  beginning'  I  have  been  puzzled  to 
dispose  of  the  polarities;  it  is  very  easy 
to  suppose  that  a  given  nerve  acts  posi- 
tively, but  then  how  is  the  other  po- 
larity to  be  disposed  of,  (for  every  body 
knows,  as  before  observed,  that  in  galva- 
nism, as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  the 
positive  energy  cannot  exist  without  its 
corresponding  negative,  and  vice  versa); 
do  tiie  different  energies  exist  in  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  nerves,  or  in  the  same 
nerve — that  is  to  say,  are  there  two  cur- 
rents, the  one  of  positive  and  the  other 
of  negative  electricity,  in  every  nerve.'' 
On  account  of  these,  and  other  difficul- 
ties that  miglit  lie  mentioned,  I  ion"- 
ago  came  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  the 
gH  I  vanic  energies  existing  in  the  nervous 
systetn  of  animals  could  not  be  exactly 
identical  with  those  we  are  accpiaintr-d 
with  ;  and  the  experiments  of  Davy  and 
otlu'r  philosophers,  geem,  in  my  opinion, 
to  satisfactorily  prove  this.  Probably 
the  galvanic  agents,  as  they  exist  in  liv- 
ing  beings,  Uave  the  same  relation  to 
matter  in  a  mciorganized  condition, 
that  connnon  galvanism  bears  to  mat- 
ter in  its  pure  or  homogeneous  state. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  curiosity  and 
itnportatice,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
like  a  Wollaston  or  a  iJavy,  would,  I 
liave  no  doubt,  lead  to  the  most  unex- 
jtecled  results. 


Lastly,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denying  the  results  stated  by 
Dr.  Philip  as  happening  in  his  experi- 
ments ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
galvanism  in  various  diseases,  but,  ou 
the  contrary,  think  rather  highly  of  it 
when  judiciously  applied.  Were  it  ne- 
cessary, these  might  all,  perhaps,  be 
satisfactorily  explained  on  principles 
very  difl'erent  from  those  assumed 
by  Dr.  Philip. 

5.  The  objection  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  page  738  is  too  subtle  for  my 
poor  understanding  ;  if  it  has  not, 
therefore,  been  alrea.ly  replied  to,  1 
must  be  content  to  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

6.  The  objection  in  the  next  page  is 
founded  principally  on  an  accidental  er- 
ror. Instead  of  "  merely,"  J  wrote,  or 
intended  to  write,  "chiefly,"  as  might 
indeed  have  been  inferred  from  the  con- 
text. I  give  the  doctor  the  full  advan- 
tage of  this  slip. 

7.  I  pass  on  now  to  the  next  paper, 
and  the  first  point  I  arrive  at  is  the  doc- 
tor's remarks  on  the  term  "  merorgani- 
zatiou."  His  objections  to  this  term, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  are  two- 
fold ;  first,  as  a  mere  chemical  term, 
"  because  it  implies  a  know  ledge  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  organization  ;"  and, 
secondly,  as  a  physiological  term,  "  be- 
cause it  involves  me  in  considerable  diffi- 
culty," Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  these 
points. 

With  respect  to  this  term,  I  have 
statcti,  in  a  qimtation  given  by  the  Doc- 
tor, that  it  is  used  '■'■provisionally,  and 
to  prevent  circumlocution*,^'  to  ex- 
press a  very  numerous  set  of  pheno- 
mena apparently  coimected  with  the 
presence  of  minute  portions  of  foreign 
bodies,  some  how  or  other  associated 
with  bodies  formed  on  definite  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  these  phenomena,  if  not 
absolutely  identical  with  those  of  or- 
ganization, at  least  appear  to  constitute 
their  ground-work — that  is  to  say,  that 
organization  cannot  exist  without  the 
pres.  nee  of  these  foreign  bodies.  As 
to  the  term  itself,  therefore,  this  will  of 
course  be  superseded  the  moment 
the  doctrine  it  is  intendoil  to  designate 
be  established  or  refuted  ;  for,  in  the 
former  case,  the  old  term,  organization, 
must  necessarily  convey  the  same 
meaning,   and    in  the  latter  it  will    of 

•  And  I  may  add,  to  prevent  tlie  necessity  of 
giving  u  new  meaning  to  tlie  simple  term  organi- 
zation, by  encumbering  it  with  what  must  be 
considered  at  present  us  an  hypothesis. 
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course  become  superfluous.  The  term, 
therefore,  in  this  general  sense  (or  the 
old  term  orfjanizatioii,  if  any  one  prefers 
it,)  necessarily  includes  a  vast  variety  of 
phenomena  diftering  from  one  another, 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  INly  op- 
ponent, however,  (still  doomed  to  be  the 
slave  of  a  word)  will  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  him,  admit  that  organi- 
zation does  differ,  either  in  kind  or  in 
degree ;  and  upon  this  assumption  his 
objections  are  chiefly  founded.  But  he 
must  speak  for  himself.  After  alluding 
to  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term 
has  been  used,  and  observing  that  it 
sometimes  expresses  the  composition  of 
dead  as  well  as  of  living  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  he  observes,  "  In 
this  latter  sense  of  the  word,  the  more 
perfect  animals,  I  conceive,  have  no 
organizing  power — they  can  only  exist 
in  matter  already  organized ;"  and 
"  if  the  more  perfect  animal  was  capa- 
ble of  organizing  its  food,  like  the  ve- 
getable, or,  as  it  would  appear,  some 
of  the  more  imperfect  animals,  it  could 
live  on  air  and  water  alone  !"  The 
more  perfect  animals,  says  the  Doctor, 
have  no  organizing  power.  Does,  then, 
the  man  who  dines  off  potatoes,  and 
converts  them  into  human  muscle,  not 
further  organize,  or  at  least  differently 
organize,  the  already  organized  pota- 
toes? Does  the  organization  of  the 
zoophyte  not  differ  in  kind  or  degree 
from  that  of  the  human  being  ? 

Again,  I  have  said,  speaking  of  the 
merorganizing  power  of  the  stomach, 
"  From  long  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  merorganizing 
principles  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
living  animal  itself,  at  least  the  more 
essential  ones,  and  that  they  are  con- 
tained in  those  products  of  secretion 
furnished  by  the  stomach  and  other  or- 
gans." The  Doctor  here  cuts  short  the 
quotation,  but  I  go  on  to  observe,  "  the 
merorganizing  principles,  therefore,  al- 
ready existing  in  the  aliments,  though 
they  undoubtedly  render  them  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  tiie  animal 
economy,  are  not  sufficient;  and  unle?s 
the  economy  furnishes  the  materials, 
properly  prepared,  the  future  work  of 
assimilation  will  be  imperfect."  'j'he 
meaning  of  this,  admitting  the  existence 
of  different  degrees  or  kinds  of  merurga- 
nization  (which  no  one  can,  I  think,  for 
a  moment  doubt),  is,  I  presume,  suf- 
ficiently obvious ;  but  the  Doctor's  ob- 
servations oa  this  passage  arc  really  a 


curiosity,  and  as  they  place  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  and  in  few  words,  his 
general  mode  of  reasoning,  I  shall  quote 
them,  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader, 
"  If  the  stomach  merorganizes  the  food, 
it  must  have  a  disorganizing  power,  be- 
cause the  food  is  ivholly  organized  when 
it  enters  it.  It  will  be  admitted  that  no 
organization  can  be  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  muscular  fibre."  ! 

The  points  to  be  considered  with  re- 
spect to  merorganization,  and  to  which 
I  particularly  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physiologist,  are,  can  or 
cannot,  or  rather  does  or  does  not,  or- 
ganization take  place  without  the  pre- 
sence of  these  foreign  bodies ;  and  if 
so,  under  what  circumstances  ?  How  is 
merorganization,  in  its  simplest  state, 
connected  with  isomerism  ?  Had  Dr. 
P.  instead  of  (juibbling  about  the  use 
of  the  term,  directed  his  attention  to 
these  points,  he  would  have  done  phy- 
siology some  service.  For  my  own  part, 
I  can  only  say,  after  many  years  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  innumerable  facts,  I  have  little 
doubt  upon  the  subject  ;  but  I  must 
leave  the  matter  now  to  be  confirmed  or 
refuted  by  others. 

(5.  The  next  point  considered  by  Dr. 
Philip  is,  "  how  far  chemistry  is  appli- 
cable to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
living  animal."  And  here,  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  point  in  question,  he 
gets  as  usual  quite  beside  it,  and  brings 
forward  such  a  mass  of  common-place 
and  irrelevant  matter  that  it  is  quite  sick- 
ening to  wade  through  it.  The  clue  to 
the  whole,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
is,  that  what  I  do  not  happen  to  mention 
in  my  lectures,  I  either  am  quite  ignO' 
rant  of,  or  call  in  question,  or  actually 
deny  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this  clue,  and  a 
few"  illustrations,  the  reader  will  be  en- 
abled to  get  a  little  insight  into  the 
affair. 

a.  "  Physiology  and  chemistry  will  al- 
ways be  regarded  as  distinct  sciences, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  same  per- 
son studying  both  sciences,  will  not 
form  these  sciences  into  one."  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  tliis,  and  have  no 
where  asserted  the  contrary.  1  have, 
indeed,  spoken  of  the  study  of  the  ana- 
tomy, of  the  chemistry,  and  of  the 
living  functions  of  animals,  as  coa- 
lescing or  constituting  one  great  whole — 
viz.  general  physiology— and  also  of  the 
physiologist  turning  chemist ;  but  these 
are  quite"  different  things. 
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h.  "  To    l)e    tliorou<rlily    acquainted 
with  the  vast  science  of  modern   olie- 
iiiist-ry.  and  keep  pace  with  the    rapid 
discoveries  whicli  every  day  add   to  its 
utility  and  importance,  lie  must  make  it 
his   chief    husiness,    to   tne   neglect  of 
what   more  particularly  helongs  to  his 
own  department."     A  simple  and  ohvi- 
ous  truism,  hut  quite  mi-^placed  here, 
as   it  had    never   heen   called   in   ques- 
lion.     The   physiologist   has   no    more 
to    do  vvitli   the    vast   science  of   mo- 
dern  chemistry   in   all  its  details,  than 
he    has   to    do    with    huilding    steam- 
engines,  or  any  other  engines.     Inorga- 
nicTand  organic  chemistry  are  quite  dis- 
tinct hranches  of  the  science,  and  an  in- 
dividual  may  excel   in  one  and  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  other.     In  short, 
I  should  say  that  there  is  no  one  more 
liahle  to  fall  into  errors  than  the  mere 
inorganic   chemist,  when  he   comes  to 
operate  for  the  first  time  upon  organic 
suhstances.     I  found  this,  from  expe- 
rience,   fifteen    or   sixteen    years    ago, 
and  was  induced  to  relniquish  general 
chemistry  very  much  in   consequence, 
since  which  time  I  have  had  little  to  do 
with  miiu'rals  except  those  of  the  com- 
monest kind,  or  those  employed  in  phar- 
macy, with  which  every  hody  is  supposed 
to  be  acquainted.     I  will  venture,  how- 
ever,  to  assert,    whatever    the   doctor 
may   think    of    the   contrary,   that,   in 
the    present   state   of    physiology   and 
pathology,    a    knowledge'  of     organic 
chemistry,   and    its   rational    and    cau- 
tious  association  with   the   phenomena 
of  life,  is  absolutely   necessary  to  him 
who  wishes  to   become   thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  profession;  and  that  he 
who  neglects  it,  neglects  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  ami  in  many  cases,  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge. 
c.  "  In  speaking  of  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life.  Dr.  Prout  keeps  in   view 
only     the     chemical      department."  — 
"  Now  chemistry  is  powerless  in  inves- 
tigating the  laws  of  the  vital  functions, 
and   ever  will   remain  so."     I>ly  oiyect 
was  professedly  to  speak  of  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  physiology  and 
pathology:    I    had,    therefore,    nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  tlie  other  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  or,  at  most,  occa- 
sion oidy  to  mention  them  incidentally, 
liesides,  I   was  addressing  an  audience 
supposed  to  lie  already  well  ac()uai!ited 
with  these  matters.     Had  J  been  writing 
a   profcbbcd  work    on     physiology,   of 


course  every  part  of  the  subject  would 
liave  been  equally  treated  of.  If  I  am 
to  be  blamed,  however,  for  this  omis- 
sion, is  not  Dr.  Philip  much  more  de- 
serving of  blame,  who  has  written  a 
book  professedly  on  the  vital  functions, 
and  yet  has  omitted  entirely  the  eliemi- 
cal  department  of  his  subject  ?  To  the 
second  part  of  the  above  objection,  I 
reply  by  quoting  my  own  words.  "The 
only  way  in  which  a  physiologist  can 
hope  to  influence  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, is  through  the  indirect  agency  of 
those  circumstances  nhich  naturally  pos- 
sess the  power  of  influencing  them,  and 
the  management  and  control  of  which 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  within  his 
power;" — and  "  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy  will  never  be  explained  by  che- 
7nistry,  or  by  any  other  ?neans." 

These  observations  apply  equally  to  the 
next  four  paragraphs,  the  whole  of  the 
objections  in  which  are  founded  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  I  am  igno- 
rant of,  or  neglect  the  other  depart- 
ments of  physiology,  because  from  the 
nature  of  my  subject  I  am  not  led  to 
mention  them. 

d.  Dr.  Philip  next  attacks  what  I  have 
said  on  the  powers  of  chemistry,  when 
sufficiently  understood  and  rightly  ap- 
plied, of  "  directing  the  physician  ge- 
nerally what  to  do  and  what  to  shuii ;" 
and  after  staling  a  variety  of  objections 
quite  beside  the  point  in  question,  ends 
by  observing,  "  Dr.  Prout  may  say, 
that  cliemistry  will  assist  in  diicctir'nr 
his  choice  of  the  means  by  which  these 
etTects  are  produced  :  undoubtedly  it 
will :  here  chemistry  is  in  its  proper 
place."  But  then,  (just  as  if  I  had  laid 
down  the  rule,  "neglect  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  attend  only  to 
chemistry")  he  lapses  into  the  old  story, 
and  exclaims,  "  but  of  what  use  would 
this  chemical  knowledge  have  been  if 
the  laws  peculiar  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy had  not  in  the  first  place  sup- 
plied the  indication  of  cure."  I  ob- 
serve in  his  last  letter,  the  doctor  re- 
curs again  to  this  point,  and  places  in 
juxtaposition  the  above  observation, 
and  one  in  which  I  have  elsewhere  said 
tliat  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in 
whicli  ciu'inistry  can  be  dircctli/  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  tiie  animal  economy, 
as  if  the  two  were  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  aiisurd  idea,  indeed,  never  entered 
into   my   head   that   chemistry  at   any 
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time  will  never  he  capable  of  being 
dirtcthj  so  applied  ;  but  that  it  will  he 
capable  of  doing  all  that  I  have  antici- 
pated in  an  indirect  manner,  1  have  not 
the  least  doubt. 

e.  The  last  point  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  which  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  notice  is,  "  what  oppur- 
tnnities  has  the  chemist  of  ascertaining 
the  numberless  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  disease  :  can  he  operate  ou 
the  internal  organs  and  their  juices  as 
in  an  animal  or  vcgetal)lc  product  sepa- 
rated from  the  oriranic  body  which  pro- 
duced it?"  When  Dr.  Pliilip  made 
these  remarks  he  was  evidently  thinking 
of  thepots  audcrucibles,  and  clumsy  che- 
mistry, of  a  former  age.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  evident,  not  only  from  this,  but  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  liis  remarks,  that  he 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  refine- 
ments and  resources  of  modern  chemis- 
try, particularly  as  regards  its  applica- 
tion to  organic  matters. 

7.  I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  my 
opponent's  observations,  "  the  applica- 
tion of  cheu)istry  to  tiie  treatment  of 
diseases;"  and  here  as  before,  he  is 
radically  wrong  from  beginning  to  end. 
'J'lie  clue  already  given  may  be  here  ap- 
plied pretty  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  think  it 
necessary  to  notice  only  a  few  of  his 
remarks. 

a.  "  Dr.  Prout  forgets  that  the  che- 
mical changes  which  take  place  in  the 
animal  body  are  but  the  subordinate 
parts  of  its  various  functions,  &c."  To 
u'iiich  1  answer  that  I  do  «o^  forget  this. 
TIad  the  doctor  taken  the  pains  to  read 
what  he  professes  to  criticise,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  allude  to  chemistry  as  a 
means  of  enabling  us  "  to  asociate  the 
fleeting  phenomena  of  disease  with  the 
more  tangil)le  and  intelligible  phenomena 
of  matter,"  but  not  of  directly  suggest- 
ing remedies  for  them.  The  phenomena 
of  disease  I  study  like  the  doctor  or  any 
other  individual,  and  the  only  difference 
between  us  is,  that  1  asociate  these 
phenomena  with  chemistry,  (in  the  same 
way  that  others  associate  them  with 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  tongue,  &c.)  and 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  ascertain  what  de- 
viations from  the  healthy  state  of  the 
solids  or  fluids  accompany  the  symp- 
toms. Now  these  deviations  often  pre- 
sent a  means  of  diagnosis  infinitely 
more  certain  and  instructive  than  all  the 
others  put  together,  especially  in  dis- 


eases of  the  assimilatinnr  functions  and 
certain  constitutional  affections. 

b.  "One  of  the  greatest  errors  of  Dr. 
Prout's  pathology  is  that  his  principles 
lead  him  chiefly  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  fluids  ;"  and  "  the  tendency  of  his 
doctrines  is  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
humoral  pathology,"  and  "  lead  to  its 
worst  results."  The  old  idle  dispute 
about  solids  and  fluids,  as  these  terms 
are  understood  in  speaking  of  living  ani- 
mal bodies,  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  little  better  than  downright  non- 
sense, and  to  be  founded  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  subjects  of  dis- 
pute. What  sort  of  a  sulid,  for  exam- 
ple, can  we  conceive  that  to  be  which, 
like  a  piece  of  muscle,  contains  up- 
wards of  seventy- seven  ]»er  cent,  of 
water?  And  by  how  much  can  it  differ 
from  the  jluid  ulhumen  ovi,  which  con- 
tains only  three  per  cent,  more?  And 
besides,  do  we  not  see  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  can  be  equally  associated 
with  ihejiaid  albumen  as  with  the  solid 
muscle  ?  Solidity  and  fluidity,  speaking 
with  reference  to  living  products,  have 
reference  chiefly  to  some  mechanical 
object,  (e.  //.  ihe  Jinid  blood  to  circu- 
late in  tubes — the  solid  muscle  to  move 
an  inflexible  lever,  &c.)  and  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  circmn- 
stance  of  life,  which  can  be  equally  at- 
tached to  both  states.  Indeed,  both 
states  are  equally  necessary  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  animal  economy  ;  and  were 
we  to  judge  from  various  circumstances, 
and  particularly  the  mere  quantity,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  the  fluid 
state  was  the  most  important  of  the 
two.  Lastly,  in  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  in  examining  an  animal  product, 
the  mere  fluid  or  water  is  put  out  of  the 
question,  our  attention  being  directed 
solely  to  the  solid  matters  contained  in 
solution  in  it.  As  to  the  tendency  of 
my  doctrines,  1  shall  only  say,  if  they 
are  true,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  lead- 
ing to  error. 

c.  In  speaking  of  diabetes.  Dr.  Philip 
says,  "  I  have  within  the  last  twelve 
months  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  case 
of  diabetes  mellitus  cured,  and  as  far  as 
I  know,  permanently,  by  minute  mer- 
curial doses,  combined  with  other  means 
of  strengthening  the  digestive  organs, 
but  none  of  these  means  had  any  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  urine."  Had 
Dr.  Philip  given  us  tiie  specific  gravity 
of  his  patient's  urine  before  and  after 
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the  said  cure,  some  judgment  might 
have  been  formed  on  the  point.  As  it 
is,  he  may  be  assured  that  no  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  diabetes,  will  for  a 
moment  attach  the  least  credit  to  his 
history,  at  least  I  do  not.  As  to  the  in- 
sinuated cui  bono,  (of  what  use  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  urine, 
when  I  can  cure  this  and  half  the  dis- 
eases of  humanity  with  a  little  blue 
pill?)  this  is  just  what  might  have  been 
exi^ecied  frou)  my  opponent. 

d.  Dr.  Philip  terminates  his  observa- 
tions by  saying,  that  "  the  tendency  of 
chemistry  is  to  narrow  our  views  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  lead  in  patho- 
logical reasonings  to  a  neglect  of  the 
laws  peculiar  to  it."  Putting  out  of 
view  the  paradox  contained  in  this  ob- 
servation, that  what  increases  our  know- 
ledge is  calculated  to  narrow  our  under- 
standing, the  general  argument,  if  it  has 
any  weight,  applies  with  double  force  to 
the  man  whoconfineshis  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  metaphysical  portion  of 
the  economy  he  has  to  deal  with,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  physical  and  chemical. 

[  have  now  done  with  this  subject, 
which  I  must  leave  to  its  fate.  That 
my  opponent,  like  all  men  of  words, 
will  have  the  last  word,  I  have  little 
doubt,  but  without  some  extraordinary 
provocation,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
notice  what  he  says.  Tbe  controversy 
has  ended  like  most  controversies  do, 
by  probably  convincing  neitlier  party, 
at  least,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  is  the 
case  with  me.  Dr.  Philip  has,  indeed, 
talked  largely  of  errors,  &c. ;  but  I 
think  I  have  shewn  that  in  general  they 
have  all  been  of  his  own  creation,  or 
have  had  no  existence  but  in  his  own 
imagination;  and  after  due  considera- 
tion, J  cannot  admit  that  a  single  fact, 
or  even  opinion,  has  been  sliakcn  by  any 
thing  he  has  advanced.  With  respect 
to  the  feelings  under  which  my  former 
notices  of  his  observations  were  made, 
I  can  assure  him  that  they  were  not 
those  of  pride  or  of  anger,  as  he 
supposes,  but  of  something  very  dif- 
ferent. It  has  been  a  rule  with  me 
through  life  never  to  attack  any  human 
being;  but  when  I  am  allacked,  and  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  defend  myself,  I  do 
this  as  well  as  I  can  ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions never  hesitate  to  speak  my 
mird.  If  the  doctor,  therefore,  has  got 
himself  offended  in  this  matter,  he  has 
to  thuuk  himself;  for  when  he  so  far  for- 


gets what  he  is  about  as  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  me  a  pretence  for  bringing 
forward  his  own  discoveries  ;  when  he 
advances  paradoxes,  and  (juarrels  ivith 
me  for  not  understanding  them  ;  when, 
instead  of  fair  criticism,  he  brings  for- 
ward all  sorts  of  irrevelant  charges ; 
1  say,  when  he  does  all  this,  can  he 
reasonably  expect  to  be  "spared"  from 
certain  expressions  of  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt which  such  a  mode  of  proceeding- 
is  calculated  to  call  forth,  and  which 
he  so  feelingly  describes  in  his  last 
letter,  as  being  so  *'  melancholy  to 
witness  ?" 

W.  Prout. 

SackvilIe-Street,Oct.  7, 1?31. 


CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Exeter,  October  I,  1B3I. 


Sir, 


I  PROPOSE,  with  your  permission,  to 
submit  to  your  numerous  professional 
readers  some  remarks  which  tend,  I 
think,  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which 
cholera  may,  with  most  probability,  be 
supposed  to  be  propagated.  Vou  have, 
with  great  propriety,  made  it  an  espe- 
cial object  in  your  late  numbers  to  put 
the  public  in  possession  of  the  best  in- 
formation in  relation  to  this  painfully  in- 
teresting subject,  both  in  regard  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  opinions  which 
are  to  be  deduced  from  them  ;  and  this 
being  your  avowed  design,  will  serve  me 
as  an  apology  for  placing  tbe  following 
thoughts  at  your  disposal. 

In  a  general  view,  epidemic  diseases 
may  be  supposed  to  be  propagated  or 
ditt'used  in  one  of  the  three  following 
ways.  1.  By  corrtiption  of  the  air, 
breeding  a  morbijic  aerial  poison,  inde- 
pendently of  the  contagion  of  previously 
existing  disease.  2.  By  cnntayioti — 
that  is,  the  reception  into  the  persons 
of  the  healthy,  whether  by  contact  or 
otherwise,  oi  morbilic  poison  generated 
in  the  persons  of  the  sick.  .'5.  By  the 
union  of  both  these  modes,  when  the 
original  corruption  of  the  air  engenders 
in  human  beings  a  speiyes  of  disease 
which,  being  thus  CMgcndercd,  is  after- 
wards capable  of  propagating  itself  by 
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contagion.  Some  further  variations  of 
circumstances  maybe  imagined,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  a  reciprocal  infection 
of  the  air  itself  from  the  persons  of  the 
diseased  ;  but  as  I  am  not  writing  a 
professed  treatise  on  the  subject,  the 
distinctions  made  above  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose. 

I.  If  the  corruption  of  the  air  in  any 
case  be  that  of  the  atmosphnre  at  laiy/e, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  such  corruption 
M'ill  inflict  disease  almost  simultaneously 
on  a  number  of  individuals  throughout 
a  large  tract  of  country.  I  am  not  aware 
tliat  such  a  i-esult  accords  with  experi- 
ence in  the  history  of  any  epidemic. — 
The  late  influenza  spread  as  rapidly  and 
extensively  as  perhaps  any  disease  on 
record.  Yet  in  this  tlie  affection  was 
often  found  prevailing  in  one  town  or 
village  many  <lays,  or  even  some  weeks, 
before  it  commenced  its  attacks  in  others 
not  many  miles  distant.  This  fact  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  that  the  state  of  air 
which  so  aff"ected  individuals  was  local; 
and  that  it  did  not  exist,  at  least  not  in 
such  intensity,  as  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  disease  tbrougliout  the  at- 
mosphere at  large.  As  respects  the 
cholera,  it  is  evident  that  its  progress  is 
much  slower  than  that  of  the  influenza, 
and  therefore  can  still  less  be  supposed 
to  be  immediately  produced  by  a  yencral 
corruption  of  the  atmosphere.  As  far, 
then,  at  least,  as  regards  diseases  of 
this  character,  if  they  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  of  a 
poisonous  air,  we  are  driven  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  such  a  state  of  the  air  being 
local  or  partial,  and  at  the  same  time 
spreading  by  a  certain  progress  from 
place  to  place.  Now  such  local  cor- 
ruption of  the  air  in  epidemic  diseases 
may  be  referred  to  one  of  two  causes, 
according"  as  we  snp|)ose  it  to  be  alwajs 
originally  generated  in  or  near  the 
I  spots  where  it  exists,  or  to  have  infected 
i  those  spots  in  consecjuence  of  a  spread- 
ing contamination  derived  from  other 
neighbouring  places.  In  the  first  case, 
setting  aside  the  idea  of  mineral  exhala- 
tions, we  must  ascribe  the  unusual  local 
production  of  aerial  miasma  to  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  seasons  or  of  the  atmos|ihere. 
This  hypothesis  seems  well  titled  to 
explain  the  extraordinary  prevalence 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  in 
certain  seasons,  in  districts  infected 
by  marsh  miasma.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  meet  the  case  ofa  disease  which, 


like  the  cholera,  is  found  to  spread  by  a 
gradual  and  regular  progress,  over  a 
varied  and  extensive  range  of  country, 
and  through  a  succession  of  seasons.— 
Putting,  for  the  jtresent,  the  hypothesis 
of  contagion  aside,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive of  any  probable  mode  in  which 
such  a  disease  can  be  su|»posed  to  be 
propagated,  except  that  of  a  progressive 
contamination  of  the  air  itself,  cree])ing' 
onward  with  varying  measures  of  force 
and  velocity,  and  in  varying  directions, 
according  to  local  circumstances,  from 
place  to  place.  If  asked  on  what  prin- 
ciple I  proi)Ose  to  e.xphi'n  this  progres- 
sive contamination,  1  should  answer, 
that  it  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
some  process  to  take  place  in  the  air 
analagous  to  ftrmentalion,  I  should  not 
suppose  such  a  process  to  exist  among 
the  proper  elements  of  the  air  itself,  but 
in  the  stratum  of  animal  and  vegetable 
effluvia,  which,  though  invisible,  un- 
questionably exists  in  a  state  of  solution 
or  suspension,  in  the  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  lies  nextthe  earth.  And 
as  these  matters,  in  kind  and  in  concen- 
t;ation,  must  greatly  differ  in  different 
spots,  and  therefore  may  l)csupi)osed  to 
present  the  recpiisite  materials  for  the 
peculiar  fermentative  jjrocess  in  one 
place  more  than  in  another,  we  see  a 
reason  why  the  disease  thence  arising 
may  be  found  taking  an  irregular  and 
seemingly  capricious  rout,  and  espe- 
cially why  it  may  manifest  itself  wiih 
deadly  virulence  in  large  and  ill-condi- 
tioned towns,  while  it  spares  its  neigh- 
bouring country.  Moreover,  the  manner 
in  which  cholera  develops  itself,  gene- 
rally attacking  great  numbers,  an»lwith 
fatal  violence,  almost  at  its  first  onset, 
and  then  declining  and  finally  disappear- 
ing in  a  given  place  after  a  \'e\v  weeks, 
seems  well  explained  on  this  hypothesis, 
as  a  fermentative  i)rocess  would  natu- 
rally ])roceed  in  this  manner.  Nor  can 
I  conceive  in  what  other  way  the  sudden 
transition  of  a  town  from  a  state  full  of 
disease  and  death  to  one  of  health,  while 
in  the  meantime  a  neighbouring  town 
has  experienced  a  change  exactly  the 
reverse,  can  be  ex|)lained. 

Supposing  the  foregoing  hypothesis 
to  agree  with  reality,  will  the  cholera 
reach  our  own  country?  This  interesting 
question  I  think  we  have  not  the  means 
of  deciding.  A  fermentative  process 
in  the  air  might  extend  itself  to  us  in 
two  ways,  'l"he  engendered  poison 
might  be  xvafted  over  to  us,  and  might 
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proceed  to  leaven  congenial  spots  on 
this  side  of"  the  water.  For  althoiioh 
experience  seems  to  teacii  us  that  the 
air  ol"  the  open  sea  never  contains  the 
choleric  poison  in  snch  intensity  as  to 
induce  tlie  disease  in  a  man  previously 
uninfected,  yet  that  is  no  proof  but  that 
there  may  be  enough  of  it  diffused  to 
act  as  a  leaven  on  the  land  air  of  an 
island  to  which  it  maj'  be  carried. — 
Nevertheless,  the  supposition  of  the 
seeds  of  this  fermentation  being"  so  ex- 
tensively diffused,  seems  to  he  negatived 
,by  the  slow  actual  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  in  such  a  case  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  diffused  by  the  easterl^^ 
winds  over  the  whole  of  the  continent 
long  ago.  Another  supposition  is,  that 
the  stratum  of  air  across  the  channel 
may  itself  be  capable  of  taking  on  the 
fermentation  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
pro|)agate  it  to  our  island,  althouoh  not 
infecting  those  on  the  sea  with  such  a 
dose  as  to  induce  disease.  The  obser- 
vation of  facts  alone  seems  capable  of 
deciding  this  question ;  and  we  are  not, 
I  believe,  at  present  in  possession  of  any 
uhich  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose. — 
The  disease  has  not  yet  crossed  the 
Baltic  to  Sweden,  it  is  true;  but  the 
Baltic  is  much  wider  than  the  straits  of 
Dover;  anil  what  was  the  fate  of  Ceylon 
in  India.''  If  I  rightly  remember,  it  was 
not  exempted.  Unless,  however,  the 
hypothesis  of  contagion  were  absolutely 
negatived,  this  fact  would  not  be  of 
much  weight.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
to  be  rather  a  forlorn  hope,  should  the 
cholera  reach  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
channel,  that  that  narrow  sea  will  be 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an 
aerial  contamination  which  has  taken  so 
extensive  a  range.  Notwithstanding, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  happy  a  cir- 
cumstance is  very  possible,  and  that  our 
efforts  to  avoid  the  importation  of  that 
disease  in  another  manner,  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  relaxed. 

2.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  mode  in  which  I  observed 
that  an  epidemic  miglit  be  |)ropagated  : 
namely,  contagion.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, it  is  not,  at  present,  my  intention 
to  enlarge:  it  is  evident  that  the  (jues- 
tion  of  the  contagiousni  ss  or  non-con- 
tagiousness of  cholera,  is  one  on  which 
those  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  have  foun<l  it 
difficult  to  aniveat  a  satisfadory  ccm- 
clusion.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
we  may  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 


maintain  the  contagiousness  of  cholera, 
and  anotlier  to  maintain  that  the  dis- 
ease spreads,  principally  or  entirely,  by 
virtue  of  tiiat  contagiousness.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  but  few  well-inform- 
ed medical  men  incline  to  the  latter  opi- 
nion, however  they  may  be  disposed  with 
i-es[)ect  to  the  former.  In  India,  certain- 
ly, the  contagiousness  of  cholera  was 
much  less  thought  of  than  it  has  been 
in  Europe;  but  it  seems  to  me  not  an 
improbable  exjilanation  of  this  fact,  that 
the  disorder  may  be  contagious  in  the 
stage  of  febrile  re-action,  though  not  in 
its  first  stage  of  coldness  and  depres- 
sion ;  and  as  the  febrile  stage  appears 
to  have  been  much  more  strikingly  de- 
veloped in  the  European  epidemic  than 
it  was  in  India,  such  a  diflerence  in  the 
experience  of  the  two  regions  would  be 
a  necessary  result.  Add  to  this  the 
well-known  fact,  that  in  India  conta- 
gious typhous  fever  is  a  disorder  w  hich 
hardly  occurs.  If  cholera  is  conta- 
gious, it  is  in  all  probability  only  as  afe- 
ver  that  it  is  so  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
as  all  other  epidemic  continued  fevers 
have  been  found  in  one  latitude  to  jios- 
sess  a  contagious  power,  there  appears 
a  considerable  presumption  for  the  opi- 
nion that  cholera,  when  assuming  this 
form,  may  possess  such  a  power  like- 
wise ;  and  I  think  there  is  muih  in  the 
statement  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  which  would  tend  to 
confirm  this  o|)inion. 

•i.  An  e|)i(lemic,  spreading"  both  by 
corruption  of  air  and  by  personal  con- 
tagion, is  probably  a  common  form  of 
disease,  while  it  affords  an  occasion  of 
interminable  controversy  to  those  sys- 
tematists  who  cannot  enlarge  their  views 
so  as  to  embrace  more  than  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  hypotheses  exclusive- 
ly'. I  have  already  intimated  an  opinion 
that  cholera  is,  in  Europe  at  least,  a  dis- 
ease of  this  description  ;  for  however 
disagreeable  it  may  be  to  entertain  a 
conviction  that  our  dreaded  enemy  is 
thus  provided  "  with  two  strings  to  his 
bow,"  it  appears  to  me  that  the  history 
of  its  progress  is  best  ex|)lained  on  that 
supposition.  Admitting,  however,  the 
probability  that  the  Jever  of  cholera 
may  be  more  or  less  contagions,  I  wo\ild 
b^'  no  means  advocate  an  opinion  that 
such  contagiousness  is  the  principal 
cause  of  its  progress,  inasmuch  as  the 
detailed  history  of  its  progress  does  not 
appear  at  all  to  coincide  with  such  an 
hyp  thesis.      So  far  from  it,    that  the 
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cliolera  does  not  appear  capable  of  snp- 
portinuf  itself  in  a  q-iven  place  more  than 
for  a  very  short  time  ;  so  that,  whether 
contaa^ious  or  not,  we  are  almost  con- 
strained to  believe  that  a  local  corrup- 
tion of  the  air  must  in  all  cases  be  acces- 
sary to  its  popular  diffusion.  Unless, 
therefore,!  hat  corruptiim  of  the  air  should 
previously  have  extended  across  the  sea 
to  this  country,  it  seems  very  cpu  stiona- 
ble  whether,  even  if  imported,  its  conta- 
gion would  l>e  able  to  diffuse  itself 
among'  us;  unless,  indeed,  the  miasma 
from  tiie  patient  be  in  itself  capable  of 
actinff  as  a  leaven  of  corruption  to 
the  air. 

Should  you  deen>  the  foreg-oing  re- 
marks deserving  insertion  in  your  excel- 
lent journal,  you  will  gratify 

Your  constant  reader, 

T.  F.  Barham. 


CHOLERA  IN  TURKEY. 


dangerously  attacked,  (the  13th  instant,) 
and  had  not  immediate  medical  assist- 
ance been  procured,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  taken  off.  The  symptoms 
are — heailache,  vomiting,  violent  spasms 
in  the  stomach,  and  C(dd  and  cramp  in 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  stoppage  of 
the  circulation  of  blood.  The  attacks 
come  on  suddenly  ,  and  people  fall  ap- 
parently ilead  v\  ith  them  in  the  streets, 
and  are  only  recovered  by  immediate 
bleeding,  rubbing- of  the  limbs  violently 
with  warm  cloths  dip|)ed  in  brandy  and 
vinegar,  and  drinking  warm  brandy 
and  water,  with  about  20  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  the  ap|)iication  of  hot 
tiles  or  bricks  to  the  stomach  and  feet: 
a  warm  bath  is  likewise  stronaly  recom- 
mended when  procurable.  But  in  most 
cases  bleeding  alone  has  been  sufficient, 
Avhen  done  immediately.  I  believe  se- 
veral people  have  died  from  excitement 
and  distress,  caused  by  the  fire  at  Pera. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

117,  Crawford-Street,  Portman-Square, 
October  1,  18al. 

Sir, 
The  enclosed  is  ext>'acted  from  a  letter 
received  a  iev/  days  ago  from  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  writer  being  non- medical, 
a  member  of  a  mercantile  firm. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

Thomas  Bushell. 

The  cholera  had  spread  very  consi- 
derably soon  after  the  10th  instant, 
varying,  however,  very  much  in  its  force 
and  effect  in  different  situations,  and 
had  proved  very  fatal  in  all  the  low  and 
confined  places,  particularly  at  Ga- 
lata  and  Annout  Kani  on  the  Bos- 
l)horus  ;  and,  i)erhaps,  nearly  200  were 
taken  off  per  day  for  several  days  :  the 
species  of  cholera  is,  however,  of  a 
much  less  fatal  nature  than  that  of 
Russia,  and  when  taken  in  time  by 
bleeding  and  warm  stimulants,  the  at- 
tacks have  in  few  cases  proved  fatal.  At 
Tlierapia  nearly  200  persons  have  been 
attacked  by  a  species  of  cholera;  but, 
from  the  healthiness  of  the  situation,  not 
above  10  or  15  have  died  :  in  other  places 
all  the  inhabitants  have  fled.  Its  ravages 
have  chiefly  been  confined  to  the  poor 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  and  but  few 
respectable  Franks  have  died  :  among 
the  English,  only  Mr.  Canning  has  been 
202.— IX. 


TREATMENT  OF  BURNS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


North  Shields,  Sept.  30,  ia31. 


Having  recently  seen  Mr.  Thomas's 
Essay  on  the  Treatment  of  Burns  and 
Scalds,  I  have  been  induced  to  send  you 
an  account  of  the  plan  I  have  ])ursued 
for  several  years,  which  I  beg  you  will 
insert  in  your  valualde  Gazette;  and  as 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  an  essay, 
but  merely  to  promulgate  what  I  have 
found  to  be  a  most  successful  mode  of 
practice,  I  shall  be  as  plain  and  concise 
as  possible,  briefly  Siating  the  advan- 
tages this  ])lan  possesses  over  other 
modes  of  treatment.  In  the  first  place, 
it  sooner  affords  relief  to  the  sufferer, 
who  seldom  fails  to  express  the  comfort 
afforded  by  the  application  ;  secondly, 
in  most  cases  it  heals  the  burn,  however 
dee|t,  without  inducing  suppuration, 
and  never  gives  rise  to  those  contrac- 
tions produced  by  the  cicatrization  of 
burns  :  and  lastly,  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan  itself  is  no  small  recommendation. 
Having  enumerated  the  advantages  to 
be  gained,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
mode  of  treatment,  which  requires  a  lit- 
tle variation  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  part  injured,  as  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  full  attainment  of   the  objects 
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before  enumerated,  that  the  injured 
parts  shduld  be  subjected  to  no  pres- 
sure. I  shall,  theretnie,  beyin  with 
burns  of  the  face,  wliicli  are  by  far  the 
most  manageable  of  all.  IJeint^  called, 
then,  to  a  case  where  the  face  is  burned 
either  seriously  or  slightly,  I  immedi- 
ately administer  hot  wine  antl  w  ater,  so 
as  to  produce  as  speedy  a  re-action  as 
possible;  and  il'the  burn  is  deep  and  ex- 
tensive, 1  have  the  paiient  placed  in  a 
well  warmed  bed ;  and  having-  put  ji-  of 
the  uni;-.  resin  tia\£e,  and  5ij.  of  the 
ol.  tcrebinthina?,  in  a  tea-cup,  it  must 
be  melted  over  the  fire,  ar.d  when  re- 
duced to  a  iicpiid  state  it  is  to  be  applied, 
like  a  varnish,  with  a  soft  brush  or 
bunch  of  feathers,  over  the  injured  sur- 
face ;  and  this  is  to  be  continued  until 
the  i)arts  are  thickly  coated,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air. 
Care  must  lie  taken  to  renew  the  coating- 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  ;  at  first 
l)crhai)s  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but 
afterwards  partially  repairing  it  once  a 
day  is  all  that  is  requisite  ;  and  in  this 
consists  the  whole  of  the  local  treat- 
ment. If  the  burn  has  been  deep,  of 
course  a  slough  has  to  separate  ;  this 
will  be  found  to  take  place,  or  rather 
to  commence  to  take  place,  at  the  end 
of  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  according 
to  the  depth  destroyed.  As  it  separates 
at  the  edges,  it  cuils  up  like  a  piece  of 
shrivelled  leather,  which  curled  edge 
may  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
taking  care  to  reutw  the  coating  wher- 
ever it  is  displaced  by  the  edges  of  the 
separating  slouiih  ;  and  so  it  will  proceed 
until  the  whole  of  the  slough  has  come 
away,  when  it  will  be  fouiul  that  the 
cure  is  coiiiplnte,  the  pai'ts  having  gra- 
nulated and  skinned  under  the  slough, 
which  has  only  separated  as  that  pro- 
cess has  been  conijiktefl.  The  new 
skin  vvill  be  found  lo  be  jierfectly 
smonth,  there  being  no  contraction  of 
the  features;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
face  will  recover  its  natural  colom-, 
leaving  no  vestige  to  indicate  that  such 
an  injury  had  ever  Ix  en  sustained. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  burns  of  the 
ihroal,  breast,  abdomen,  and  interior 
])arls  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  in  all  of 
which  precisely  the  same  jdan  is  ptirsu- 
ed,  only  |»!acing  a  frame  of  basket-work 
over  the  patient,  to  prevent  the  bed- 
clolhes  coming  in  contact  with  the  in- 
jured suiface,  wliich  must  have  no  im- 
mediate covering  excei>t  the  ap|)lication 


with  which  it  is  coated.  In  burns  of 
the  upper  extremities  the  same  sort  of 
contrivance  will  perfectly  answer  to 
preserve  the  part  from  even  the  slightest 
pressure. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  following  up  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  w  hen  the  shoulders,  back,  loins, 
breech,  &c.  are  the  injured  parts,  when, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  defend 
them  from  encountering  considerable 
pressure,  and  in  such  case  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  suppuration  taking  place, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  The  plan 
I  |)ursue  in  such  a  case  is,  after  coating 
the  surface  in  the  usual  w  ay,  to  cover  it 
over  with  a  very  thick  layer  of  cotton 
wool,  and  so  securing  it  by  drawing-  a 
sufficiently  large  cloth  pretty  tightly 
around  the  body  ;  and  this  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  without  removing  for 
three  or  four  days,  w  hen  the  operation 
must  be  re|)eated,  unless  the  oozing  of 
discharge,  or  a  very  offensive  smell, 
renders  it  advisable  to  open  out  the  part 
sooner,  when  it  vvill  be  found  th.it  the 
sup|)urating-  surface  will  be  very  consi- 
derably less  than  if  dressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  besides  healing  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time. 

AVilh  regard  to  the  constitutional 
treatment,  as  I  before  mentioned,  I  al- 
ways give  hot  wine  and  water,  or  hot 
brandy  and  water,  so  as  to  induce  a 
speedy  re-action,  which  being  once  es- 
tablished, the  treatment  should  be 
strictly  antiphlogistic,  attending  parti- 
cularly to  kee|»  the  b;iw  els  moderately 
open,  on  the  one  haiul,  anil  to  avoid  too 
active  purging  on  the  other.  Castor  oil 
1  have  founil  the  best  medicine  in  these 
cases;  saline  purges  I  have  often  found 
to  produce  cold  shiverings,  and  a  disjio- 
sition  in  the  injured  parts  to  suiipuratc. 

I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwaud  Greenhow. 

P.S. — Should  the  application  be  found 
too  soft,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  portion  of  rosin  and 
yellow  wax. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr6ger." — U'Alembkrt. 


Practical  Observations  on  Pro/apsus  of 
the  Rectum.  By  Frederick  Sal- 
mon, F.Ii.C.S.  Autliorofa  Practical 
Essay  U|)on  Contraction  of  the  Ilec- 
tura,  Files,  &c.  ;  Senior  Siiriicon  of 
the  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate. 
Street. 

Mr.  Salmon  finds  fault  with  the  usual 
desig^nation  of  the  disease  of  which  he 
treats,  viz.  prolapsus  aiii,  and  substi- 
tutes for  it  that  of  prolapsus  of  tiie  rec- 
tum ; — we  have  no  ohjection.  Farther, 
he  protests  against  the  practice  of  ap- 
plying ligatures,  either  liere  or  in  piles, 
and  proposes  a  method  of  his  own. 
This  is  the  point  described,  and  to  tliis 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  ;  for  we  quite 
agree  with  !Mr.  Silmon,  that  the  subject 
is  scarcely  fitted  for  "theoretical  ideas 
and  metaphysical  reasoning" — meta- 
physical reasoning  about  the  anus  ! 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  prolapsus  is  first 
considered  .;  and  the  reader  is  reminded 
that  the  peritoneum,  after  it  has  given 
an  investment  to  part  of  the  bladder,  is 
continued  from  the  lower  and  posterior 
aspect  of  this  organ,  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  rectum,  a  sort  of  pouch  be- 
ing formed  by  the  |)ortion  of  the  mem- 
brane wliich  intervenes  between  them. 
For  some  short  space  the  peritoneum  is 
continued  upon  the  anterior  surface 
only  of  the  rectum,  while  higher  up  it 
encircles  the  bowel,  and  then  is  reflect- 
ed to  the  sacrum.  The  portion  of  the 
rectum  which  is  not  covered  with  perito- 
neum, is  connected  with  the  adjacent 
paits  by  cellular  membrane  only;  and 
thus,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel 
is  kept  in  its  proper  place  by  the  invest- 
ment of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  con- 
nexions of  this,  the  lower  part  is  com- 
paratively free,  and  sufficiently  lax  to 
admit  of  partial  eversion.  When  the 
rectum  is  long  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
the  uniting  cellular  tissue  bitween  the 
external  and  internal  coats  is  increased, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
thickened  and  elongated  ;  and  both 
these  changes  are  usually  present  when 
any  considerable  prolapsus  of  the  bowel 
takes  place.  If  no  means  be  adopted 
for  its  relief,  the  eversion  continues  to 
increase  until  the  entire  lower  portion 
of  the  gut   may    be   protruded.      The 


causes  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  may  be  either 
constitutional  or  local.  Among  the 
most  common  of  liie  former  are  habitual 
constipation  and  diarrhoea  ;  of  the  latter 
the  most  common  is  a  contraction  of 
the  gut  itself,  offering  a  |)frmanent  ob- 
stacle to  the  action  of  the  intestine,  and 
preventing  the  free  return  of  blood. 

'I'lie  author  aigncs  against  the  em- 
ployiuent  of  ligatuies  in  the  removal  of 
prolapsus,  and  holds,  that  if  the  danger 
of  bleeding  could  be  got  over,  no  one 
would  hesitate  in  giving  the  preference 
to  excision.  The  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  Salmon  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object,  is  as  follows: — 

"  The  patient  having  been  prepared 
for  its  performance  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  division  of  the  sphincter,  the 
prolapsus  is  to  be  brought  in  view  by 
the  effoits  of  the  individual,  promoted 
by  tiie  use  of  an  enenut.  'I'lie  sufferer 
being  placed  m  a  convenient  |»osition, 
an  assistant  separating  the  nates,  one 
or  more  of  the  pins,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  to  be  passed  from  above  down- 
wards,transversely  through  thebasisof 
the  tumor;  these  penetrating  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bowel,  will  prevent 
the  return  of  the  intestine  after  the 
diseased  part  is  removed.  The  pain 
produced  by  this  jiart  of  the  operation 
is  insignificant. 

"  The  prolapsus  heing  thus  secured, 
the  operator,  with  the  hook  or  the  for- 
ceps, is  to  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  pro- 
minent portions  of  the  tumor,  and  to 
draw  it  gently  toward-;  the  opposite 
side  ;  with  one  stroke  of  the  scissors  he 
is  then  to  remove  tlie  part  as  deep  as 
the  line  of  division  between  the  nuicons 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  rectum,  the 
latter  of  which  should  be  left  entire, 
otherwise  a  permanent  difficulty  of  re- 
lieving the  bowels  will  follow  the  ope- 
ration. In  like  manner  all  the  pro- 
truding portions  of  the  probijjsus  are  in 
succession  to  be  taken  off." 
And  again  : 

'*  If  any  material  bleeding  occurs  it 
is  to  be  cheeked  by  the  means  generally 
used  for  stemming  htruu)rrhage,  such 
as  e(dd  or  astriiigc  nt  washes.  In  most 
cases  the  flow  of  blood,  which  it  is  bet- 
ter to  encourage  to  a  cert.iin  degree, 
will  cease  spontaneously  ;  but  if  we  are 
compelled  to  apply  an^  ligature,  it  may 
be  done  with  facility,  as,  while  the  ])in3 
remain  in  their  situation,  we  have  a 
commanding  view  of  the  paits. 

"  It  is  my  custom  to  leave  the  pins 
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in  their  place  for  an  hour  or  more  after 
tlic  operation,  or  the  cessation  of  hse- 
niorrhajje,  to  permit  the  Mood  to  coa- 
gnhUe  in  the  extremities  of  tlie  divided 
vessels,  by  which  we  prevent  any  re- 
currence of  bleedin?  after  the  bowel  is 
restored  to  its  natural  situation.  Hav- 
ing removed  them,  the  surface  of  the 
divided  pari  should  he  smeared  with 
sweet  oil,  and  tlie  rectum  returned 
within  the  sphincter  in  the  gentlest 
possible  manner. 

"Tbe  after-treatment  of  the  case  is 
usually  simple,  requiring  only  that  the 
patient  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect 
q>iietudc,  and  supported  upon  the  most 
sparing  diet,  of  a  liquid  descri|)lion ; 
so  as.  If  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  passing  any  cvacuatii)n  for  the  first 
two  or  tlirce  days.  At  the  expiration  of 
such  time,  the  action  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  to  be  induced  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  mild  purgative,  assisted 
during  its  operation  by  an  enema." 

If  any  serious  constitutional  mischief 
should  follow,  it  is  to  be  met  by  vigo- 
rous treatment ;  but  the  author  states, 
that  he  never  knew  any  formidable  con- 
sequences to  result,  when  due  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  preliminary  cau- 
tions enjoined. 

A  Manual  of  Midrvifery ,  or  Compen- 
diiim  of  Gipiacology  and  Paidonoso- 
lof/ij ;   cow'prisiug   a   tuw   Nomencla- 
ture of  Obstetric  Medicine,    with   a 
concise  Accoimt  of  the  Synijitoms  and 
Treatment    of    the    7nost    important 
Diseases   of   Women    and    Children, 
and  the  Management  of  the  varions 
Forms  of  Partnrition.      Illnslrated 
by  Plates.  By  IMiCHAEL  Ryan.  INI.D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London,  &c.  &c.      Third 
Edition.     Price  128. 
■\ViiKN  the  first  edition    of   this    work 
appeared,    now    some    three    or    four 
vears   ago,  though  we  smiled  at  some 
parts  of'^it  which  savoured  of  the  ridi- 
culous, we  yet  declared  it  "  to  contain 
a  great  deal  of  information."     We  ob- 
serve that  much  of  the  absurdity  is  re- 
tained,  as   regards   the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  set  of  (Jreek  words— as  (/.vn«- 
rophysiolotiy,     (jeneosoloyy,     encyonoso- 
lof/i/,     chiVayotvcia,     and     fifty    others 
wh'ich  are  not,  and  we  trust  never  will  be, 
in  use.     It  is  evident,  from  the  ndiveli 
with  which  the  author  speaks  of  a  jour- 
nalist   who    praises    him  as    "  tiie  first 
and  best  of  medical  reviewers  in  exis- 


tence," how  highly  he  prizes  com- 
mendation ;  and  they  who  do  so  are, 
for  the  most  part,  equally  galled  l)y 
censure.  Having,  therefore,  on  the 
occasion  above  alluded  to,  been  more 
severe  than  is  our  wont,  we  shall  not 
add  a  word  of  reprehension  now.  Nay, 
to  do  Dr.  Ryan  justice,  there  is  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  midwifery 
and  female  complaints,  in  the  JManual 
before  us,  than  in  any  other  work  of 
three  times  its  size  to  which  we  can 
refer.  This  is  no  mean  recommendation, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  no  more 
than  is  deserved. 

Tlie  elementary  nature  of  the  work 
renders  it  wholly  unfit  for  analysis.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  volume  there  are 
a  good  many  typographical  errors*. 


Reports    of   Medical    Cases.     By  Dr. 
Bright.     Price  91.  9s. 

[Continued  from  page  16.] 

Inflammation  of  the  Membranes  of  the 
Brain, 

We  resume  the  instructive  and  agree- 
able task  of  analyzing  Dr.  Bright's  re- 
cent work ;  and  the  next  subject  which 
presents  itself  to  us  is  arachnitis,  with 
effusion  into  the  ventricles.  Cases  are 
given  in  which  this  combination  ensued, 
both  where  the  inflammation  had  come 
on  suddenly,  and  been  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  where  it  had  been  slow  and 
insidious  :  under  both  circumstances 
convulsions,  paralysis,  passing  the  eva- 
cuations in  l)ed — in  short  more  or  fewer 
of  the  symptoms  regarded  as  indicative 
of  pressure,  manifested  themselves.  In 
one  case,  where  the  patient  was  tiiirty- 
four  vears  of  age,  and  labnured  under 
symptoms  indicative  of  commencing  ef- 
fusion, of  a  very  formidable  kind  too,  a 
cure  was  effected  under  tbe  use  of  re- 
peated l)listering  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  a  grain  of  calomel  every  night 
for  five  weeks. 

From  these  the  transition  is  easy  to 

Cases  illustrative  of  Hydrocephalus. 

The  two  first  cases  are  examples  of 
this  disease  resulting  from  blows.  Jn 
some  of  those  which  follow,  the  evi- 
dence of  innammation,  as  adducd  ei- 
ther from  the  symptoms  or  post-uu)rtem 
examination,  is  of  a  very  ciiuivocal  de- 

*  As  this  sheet  was  passing:  tlirough  the  press, 
we  received  a  note  explanatory  of  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  )  the  errors  are  to  be  corrected 
in  the  rest  of  the  impression. 
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scription.  Irritation,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  uutlior,  is  sufficient  to  cause  lonsr- 
continued  irregularity  in  tlie  uiuscular 
actions  of  the  body,  and  may  possibly 
even  give  rise  to  etVusion — more  espe- 
cially in  those  predisposed  to  hydroce- 
phalus. In  several  of  the  cases  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  effujion, 
though  the  patients  ultimately  recover- 
ed ;  and  these  favourable  results  fol- 
lowed very  moderate  local  depletion, 
cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  small  doses 
of  calomel,  with  ciialk,  soda,  or  ammo- 
nia, internally. 

The  twenty-fifth  case  is  a  curious  one. 
A  child,  twenty  months  old,  who  had 
been  observed  to  have  what  was  thought 
a  trick  of  knocking  his  head  against 
persons  or  objects  of  any  kind,  sud- 
denly awoke  screaming  dreadfully,  and 
appearing  to  have  pain  in  the  head. 
Leeches,  calomel,  jalap,  and  so  forth, 
were  employed  ;  but  the  case  went  on, 
and  is  detailed  at  considerable  length. 
Strabismus,  occasional  convulsions,  and 
so  forth,  manifested  themselves,  and  the 
child  died  at  the  end  of  about  a  month. 
'J'he  appearances  on  dissection  were  cu- 
rious, and  may  be  regarded  as  indica- 
tive of  a  state  of  congestion  and  stag- 
nation in  the  vessels,  rather  than  of  acute 
inflammation.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
that  at  the  time  the  child  was  seized,  it 
had  laboured  under  cough  for  some 
days. 

"  On  taking  off  the  scalp,  the  bone  had  a 
transparent  look  as  belongs  to  the  age,  and  a 
rather  dark  colour.  The  dura  mater  at- 
tached pretty  firmly  to  the  skull,  and  when 
first  seen,  the  bone  being  removed,  looked 
distended,  as  if  it  had  been  forcibly  pressed 
upwards.  On  raising  the  dura  mater,  :ill  the 
larger  veins  on  the  surface  of  both  hemi- 
spheres running  into  the  longitudinal  sinus 
were  seen  round  and  hard,  quite  filled  with 
yellow-coloured  coagulum,  as  if  injected  with 
wax,  while  ihe  whole  vertex  was  covered 
under  the  membranes  with  dark  extravasated 
blood  ;  this  was  of  a  deep  purple  at  the 
summit,  and  became  lighter  and  more  broken 
further  down  the  sides  ;  so  that  an  incision 
made  all  round,  rather  above  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricles,  took  oft'  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
travasated blood.  The  coagulum  filled  the 
veins  through  one  or  two  subdivisions  in 
some  parts  ;  and  on  carefully  oj^ening  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  the  whole  was  full  of  a 
coagulum,  taking  the  exact  form  of  the  sinus, 
and  becoming  firmer  the  more  it  was  traced 
backsvards  ;  this  coagulum  was  almost  en- 
tirely fibrin,  with  a  little  of  the  red  blood  in 
parts  and  cavities  ;  it  was  closely  attached 


in  some  of  the  mouths  of  the  veins  where 
they  entered  the  sinus  ;  but  this  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sinus  entangling  the  coagulum. 
The  general  surface  of  the  brain  where  the 
ecchymosis  had  not  taken  place,  was  so  far 
from  being  vascular,  that  it  was  unusually 
pale  ;  but  those  parts  of  the  pia  mater  which 
ran  between  the  convolutions  near  the  p:irt3 
where  the  veins  were  obstructed,  w^ere  red, 
and  apparently  vascular.  On  making  a 
clean  horizontal  cut  through  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, a  little  above  the  top  of  the  ventri- 
cles, a  number  of  small  round  dark  red  spots, 
more  venous  than  arterial  iu  colour,  were 
seen  thickly  distributed  in  patches  :  these 
were  chiefly  collected  in  a  close  body  round 
the  inside  of  the  cineritious  substance  at 
those  parts  where  the  pia  mater  was  most 
vascular;  and  the  cineritious  matter  itself 
was  of  a  darker  colour  than  usual.  In  one 
part  on  the  outside  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
right  side,  the  brain  was  completely  softened, 
so  that  on  pressing  the  finger  upon  it,  ic 
broke  down  easily,  and  was  immediately 
excavated,  leaving  the  sirrounding  part,  in 
which  were  no  red  spots,  obviously  much 
more  firm,  and  indeed  natural,  in  texture 
and  appearance. 

"  On  examining  the  brain  with  a  high 
magnifying  lens,  it  was  evident  that  the 
round  specks  were  small  coagula,  and  were 
not  contained  in  vessels  ;  for,  in  whatever 
way  divided,  they  always  presented  the 
same  appearance  ;  nor  could  any  thing  fur- 
ther be  discovered  with  a  microscope.  The 
vessels  from  which  these  little  clots  of  blood 
had  escaped  could  not  even  be  discovered. 
The  ventricles  were  distended  with  several 
drachms  of  clear  fluid,  and  the  septum  luci- 
dum  and  commissura  mollis  were  so  soft  as 
very  easily  to  break  down  ;  the  membrane 
lining  the  ventricles  was  perfectly  healthy, 
and  free  from  vascularity  ;  the  posterior 
cornua  were  much  distended  with  watery 
fluid. 

"On  exposing  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 
only  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  it 
ap|)eared  unusually  free  from  vascularity, 
and  white  ;  and  this  was  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  cerebellum,  the  cine- 
ritious portion  of  which  was  soft  as  w.ell  as 
pallid.  The  vessels  of  the  base,  the  basilar 
artery,  and  the  circulus  Willisii,  were  per- 
fectly healthy;  there  Vk-as  near  the  optic 
nerves  a  spot  where  we  perceived  about  as 
much  puriform  matter  as  Aould  form  one  or 
two  drops,  but  we  did  not  discover  its  origin. 
In  the  basis  was  above  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  serum ;  but  some  of  this  had  probably 
found  its  way  during  the  examination,  from 
the  ventricles." 

The  next  observation  which  arrests 
our  attention  relates  to  coagulation  of 
fibrin  in    the   veins   during  life.     Two 
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cases  of  tliis  kind  arc  ffiven  as  connected 
with  tlie  prccediniT;  tliev  are  curious,  and 
illustr;ilc  wliat  is  prohalily  a  rare  patlio- 
lojrical  condition.  As  tlicy  are  shorter 
than  most  of  llie  others,  we  shall  quote 
tliem  without  curtailment ;  indeed,  they 
scarcely  admit  of  abbreviation. 

"Elizabeth  Larner,  aged  17,  had  been 
long  labouring  under  anasarca  and  ascites, 
with  a  pulse  constantly  accelerated  and  jerk- 
in" in  its  beat,  ascribed  to  disease  of  the 
heart  subsequent  to  rheumatism,  and  to  dis- 
ease of  the  liver.  After  long  and  varied 
sufteiing,  in  which  she  was  excessively  re- 
duced, and  was  in  her  appearance  pallid  and 
exsanguine,  she  became  the  subject  of  pain 
and  tenderness  above  the  left  chivicle,  where 
sliii^ht  swelling  was  soon  perceived,  and  this 
in  a  day  or  two  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
direction  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins, 
which  might  tliemselves  be  felt  hardened 
like  cords.  The  whole  left  arm  became 
ocdematous  ;  her  weakness  and  irritability 
increased  ;  her  pulse  became  more  rapid  ; 
and  she  sunk  in  about  ten  days  from  the  first 
discovery  of  these  symptoms. 

"  Seciio  Cadaverh. — The  sternum  adhered 
very  closely  to  the  pericardium ;  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  pericardium  adliered  gene- 
rnlly  by  firm  and  close  adhesions  ;  the  heart 
was  large,  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  edge  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  was  thickened,  but  still  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  ojjening  was  very  large  ;  the 
blood  in  the  cavities  was  but  imjjerfectly 
coaguliited,  ijut  the  clots  extended  into  the 
prin(i|ial  vessels  ;  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
its  valves  healthy.  The  left  auricle  rather 
thickened  ;  both  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve 
rather  thick,  but  not  ossified  ;  one  of  them 
■was  a  little  contracted  ;  some  minute  and 
soft  fibrinous  vegetations  were  attached  to 
the  edges  of  both  curtains;  the  opening  of 
the  valve  was  very  large.  Aortic  Sfmilunar 
valves  thickened,  and  almost  cartilaginous 
at  their  convex  part,  so  that  each  valve 
formed  a  bulging  cup.  The  left  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins  were  filugged  u])  by  a  firm 
coagulum  terminating  abrujitly  just  as  they 
entered  the  cava;  the  coagulum  was  of  a 
yellow  white,  with  isolated  portions  soft  and 
grumous  ;  the  blood  was  partly  coagulated 
and  partly  fluid  in  the  axillary  and  brachial 
veins  and  their  branches,  distending  many 
of  the  superficial  veins  ;  the  jugular  above 
the  fibrinous  mass  was  filled  with  dark  blood 
not  very  firmly  coagulated  :  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  were  healthy  and  smooth.  'J'lie  cel- 
lular membrane  around  the  veins  firm  and 
semi-cartilaginous,  and  some  of  the  axillary 
enlarged.  The  pleura  adhered  to  the  lungs, 
but  not  so  generally  as  to  prevent  considera- 
ble effusion  of  serum  ;  there  was  some  recent 
inflammation  on  the  right  side  and  lower 


part  of  the  lung,  and  a  small  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. In  the  ah  lomen  were  found  about 
four  pints  of  straw-coloured  serum  ;  and  nu- 
merous old  adhesions  of  the  diaphragm  to 
surroundmg  viscera.  Liver  contracted  and 
firm,  with  an  irregularly-indented  surface. 
On  the  uterus  was  a  small  attached  cyst. 
Kidneys  large  and  healthy. 

"  Elizabeth  Mucklow,  aged  22,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Guy's  Hospital  in  the  month  of 
December,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Addison, 
eleven  weeks  after  parturition,  during  which 
she  had  sufl'eredfrom  excessive  haemorrhage. 
She  was  pale  and  bloated,  with  a  sharp  jerk- 
ing pulse,  sometimes  rising  to  140  beats  in 
the  minute  ;  she  complained  of  some  paia 
and  swelling  above  the  left  clavicle,  where 
the  hardened  veins  were  distinctly  to  be 
traced,  as  in  the  last  case  :  the  arm  became 
excessively  oeilematous ;  and  she  had  not 
been  in  the  hos]>ital  above  a  week  when  she 
died  almost  suddenly  ;  for  though  she  had 
been  from  the  beginning  much  opjiresscd,  she 
had  apjieared  relieved,  and  had  expressed 
herself  very  cheerfully  within  an  hour  or  two 
of  her  death. 

"  Sectio  Cadaveris. — On  examination,  a 
firm  white  fibrinous  coagulum,  almost  as 
hard  as  cartilage  in  some  parts,  was  found 
plugging  up  the  subclavian  vein,  and  this 
extended  two  or  three  inches  u])  the  jugulars; 
it  became  thin,  and  more  slightly  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  vein  quite  at  its  entrance 
into  the  cava,  where  it  ceased.  All  the 
valves  of  the  heart  had  upon  their  edges 
small  fleshy  deposits  of  fibrin  from  the  blood, 
forming  fringes  of  vegetation  attached  with 
considerable  firmness,  so  as  to  allow  of  being 
handled  pretty  roughly  without  being  de- 
tached. 

"  The  right  auricle  of  the  heart  was  dis- 
tended with  blood  ;  some  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum 
in  the  cavities  of  the  chest." 

Dr.  Briflfht,  after  these  cases  and  re- 
marks— wiiich  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  disfression — proceeds  to  make 
some  general  observations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  iiydrocci)haius.  He  states,  in 
conformity  with  ijeneral  experience,  that 
some  dcirrce  of  inflammation  will  usu- 
ally be  found  to  have  existed,  and  that 
it  is  upon  the  earliness  of  the  period  at 
which  tliis  is  discovered,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  wliich  it  yields  to  depletion, 
that  the  diancc  of  recovery  depends. 
But  our  author  urges  strongly,  that  the 
practitioner  should  not  coiiline  biniself 
to  this  very  limited  vie^v  of  the  disease  ; 
nor  wantonly  repeat  bleedings,  though 
small,  till  the  powers  of  life  be  exhaust- 
ed. When  the  little  patient  begins  to 
be  worn  out,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
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earliest  stag^es,  the  doprpssiou  and  irri- 
tability are  snvh  as  to  require  nourisli- 
inent  and  sedalivcs  ;  of"  liie  laitcr,  Dr. 
Briglit  prefers  tincture  of  opium,  or  tiie 
liq.  opii  sedativus,  in  doses,  of  course, 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  tlie  patient. 
He  has  seen  four  drops  of  lau(h>nuin 
given  three  times  a  day  to  a  chdd  two 
years  of  age,  "  with  the  hest  etlect." 
The  circumstances,  liowever,  were  ur- 
gent, and  ihe  dose  is  not  adduced  as  an 
example  of  what  is  generally  proper. 
As  to  the  treatment  of  those  cases  in 
Avhich  congestion  is  present — provided 
this  fact  could  he  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained during  life — rather  rapid,  but  li- 
mited, local  depletion  (as  by  cupping 
glasses),  and  the  occasional  sudden,  but 
interrupted,  application  of  cold,  are 
suggested,  «ith  repeated  blistering"  on 
the  neck.  The  manner  in  which  mer- 
curials have  been  used  in  hydrocephalus 
is  spoken  of  with  dis;ipprobatiou,  as 
too  indiscriminate,  and  as  frequently 
productive  of  great  irritation  of  the 
bowels,  and  sympathetic  disturbance  of 
the  head.  He  recommends  their  combi- 
nation with  opium. 

The  author  next  directs  our  attention 
to  the  effects  upon  the  brain  of  an  in- 
flammatory character,  produced  by  in- 
flammation of  other  parts,  or  by  general 
febrile  disturbance.  Several  cases  are 
detailed  in  which  cerebral  disease  of  an 
inflammatory  character  a|)(ieared  to  be 
the  consequence  of  diseased  intestines 
in  fever.  Several  cases  are  also  given 
where  this  followed  peritonitis  ;  one 
where  it  f^oUowed  erysipelas  of  the  lower 
extremities  ;  and  another  where  it  came 
on  in  scarlatina.  Another  source  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  a  distant 
organ,  is  found  in  the  liver  ;  and  various 
instances  are  detailed  in  which  hej.atic 
disease,  existing  with  an  imperfect  dis- 
charge of  its  functions,  gave  rise  to  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Head  and  Face. 

The  last  set  of  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion about  the  brain  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Bright,  is  disease  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  head.  Erysipelas  of  the 
face  and  scalp  constitutes  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  such  combination;  and  the 
doctor  takes  occasion  to  favour  us,  en 
passant,  with  his  o|)inions  on  this  dis- 
ease. He  strongly,  and  we  think  very 
justly,  protests  against  the  early  use  of 
stimulants,  or,  in  fact,  any  unbending" 
routine  practice,     He  dislikes  cold  ap- 


plications, and  favours  blisters  to  tiie 
neck;  hut  u  hut  be  most  coinii  ends  is 
l)i".  liobson's  ])lan,  of  making  a  great 
number  of  minute  punctures,  which  our 
author  regards  as  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  modern  medicine.  The 
plan  is  thus  described:  — 

"  This  consists  in  making  fine  punc- 
tures, in  number  amounting  to  several 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet  over  the  whole  inflamed 
part  ;  then  fomenting  « ith  warm  water 
in  a  sponge,  to  encourage  the  bleeding; 
and  repeating  this  operation  two  or 
thi"ee  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  if" 
the  parts  look  red  or  tense.  If  done 
early,  it  shortens  the  disease  ;  but  at  all 
events  it  relieves  the  vessels  in  a  manner 
v\hich  nothing  else  in  my  experience 
has  effected.  This  remedy  was  unfor- 
tunately adopted  too  late  in  the  fatal 
case  T  have  just  related  :  but  I  will  in- 
sert the  notes  of  a  few  cases,  which  are 
only  a  small  part  of  those  where  I  have 
either  tried  it  myself  or  seen  it  tried  by 
others." 

Ten  cases  are  given  in  illustration  ; 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  two. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Head  during  convalescence 
from  Pneumonia. 
"  Juliana  Pate,  aged  26,  was  admitted 
under  my  care  on  the  30th  of  June,  18'i9, 
with  pneumonia,  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  which  was  completely  removed  by 
bleeding,  leeclies  to  the  chest,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  tartrate  of  antmiony.  AVhen  conva- 
lescent, on  the  19lh  of  July  she  was  attacked 
with  erysipelas  of  the  face,  beginning  on  the 
nose  and  spreading  over  tlie  whole  face  and 
scalp.  On  the  '■23d  the  affection  was  exten- 
sive ;  and  from  its  attacking  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  fauces,  and  coming  on 
in  a  patient  much  rtducfd,  it  bore  a  formida- 
ble aspect.  I  ordered  the  whole  of  the  in- 
flamed parts  of  the  scalp  and  forehead  and 
face  to  be  punctured  twice  in  the  day  with 
the  point  of  the  lancet,  and  to  be  fomented. 
The  relief  given  was  very  marked  :  the  de- 
lirium, which  had  already  come  on,  was 
checked,  and  the  inflammation  subsided  ; 
the  punctures  were  repeated  the  following 
day,  with  the  same  good  effect.  A  day  or 
two  after,  it  was  requisite  to  apply  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  account  of  a  re- 
turn of  delirium,  when  the  external  inflam- 
mation was  much  diminished.  From  this 
lime  all  the  symptoms  were  moderated,  and 
I  was  able  to  venture  on  the  use  of  the  light- 
est tonics." 

Erysipelas  of   ihe    Head  in   a  case  of  Chronic 
Rhcumatis7n. 
"  John  Ilurst,  aged  about  38,  was  admit- 
ted under  my  care  ou  the  19th  December, 
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1829,  with  rheumatism,  which,  after  pass- 
ing from  joint  to  joint  for  some  time,  as- 
s\iined  a  chronic  character  ;  but  he  was  re- 
ceiving essential  benefit  from  small  doses  of 
blue  pill  and  the  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  walk,  without  assistance, 
when,  ou  the  7th  of  INIarch,  he  began  to 
complain  of  a  febrile  attack,  attended  with 
considerable  headache  and  some  confusion, 
and  a  slij^ht  erysipelatous  appearance  on  the 
face. 

Applicentur  Cucurb.  cruentaj  Nuchie,    et 

detrahatur  sanguis  ad  Jviij, 
Pilul.  Colocynth.     cum  Calomel,  gr.  xv. 

statim. 
Julep.  Ammon.  Acetat.  cum  Vin,  Ipec. 
March  10th. — The  disease  has  been  going 
on  extending  over  the  face,   but  in  a  mild 
form. 

Habeat  Ilaust.  Sennaj.    Repetantur  me- 

dicamenta. 
12th. — Little  essential  alteration. 

Mist.  Magnesiffi  ad  alvi  solutionem. 
14th. — He  was  delirious  during  the  nightj 
face  greatly  swollen  and  red. 

Applicentur  Empl.   Lyttas  ampl.  inter  sca- 
pulas. 
Habeat  Hydr.  cum  Cret.  gr.  v.  statim,  et 

01.  Ricini,  ^ss.  post  horas  quatuor. 
Mistura  Salina. 

Let  punctures  be  made  over  the  whole  in- 
flamed surface  with  the  point  of  a  lancet. 
17ib. — The    punctures    were    performed 
three  times  with  great  relief;  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  face  is  subsiding  rapidly,  but  he 
still  wanders  a  little  in  his  mind. 

Hydr.  cum  Cret.  gr.  v.  statim.    01.  Ricini, 

Jss.  post  horas  quatuor. 
2l8t. — Sumat  Infusam  Rosa;. 
2ith. — Walking  about;  his  face  perfectly 
restored,  without  any  ab.scess  or  almost  a 
trace  of  the  disease.  The  rheumatic  affec- 
tion is  subsiding  ra])idly,  and  bandages  are 
now  applied  to  support  his  ankles." 

These  cases  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  mode  of  usinii^  those  means  con- 
cerniny-  which  IJr.  Ijrij^ht  exi>ressly 
.saj's  that  lie  never  has  seen  erysii»elas 
prove  fatal,  when  they  were  used  early 
and  perseverinf^ly  ;  hut  he  protests 
affainst  beintf  snjiposed  to  adduce  any 
remedy  as  infallible.  He  represents 
them,  and  he  is  no  enthusiast,  as 
elieekiiiij  in  a  remarkable  manner  alike 
the  local,  {general,  and  cerebral  symji- 
foms.  Another  rd)servation  worthy  of 
remark  is,  that  if  the  punctures  he  very 
minute,  and  not  "  lengthened  into 
small  incisions,"  he  has  never  known 
Ihein  leave  any  permanent  marks  even 
on  the  I'orehcad.  Tiiere  is  generally 
some,    and    occasionally    insuperable, 


objection    on    the    part   of  the   patient 
to  the  operation,  simple  as  it  appears. 

Iiiflummutiun  from  Purulent  Discharges 
from  the  Ear,  Sfc. 

The  last  class  of  cases  brought  imder 
our  notice,  as  productive  of  inflamma- 
tory miscliiel'  within  the  cranium,  are 
those  in  which  there  is  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  or  ear,  gene- 
ralljf,  with  disease  of  the  neighbour- 
ing bones.  Numerous  examples  of 
this  kind  are  given,  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  general  analysis  of 
them.  They  shew  clearly  that  the  local 
circumstances  above-mentioned  not  very 
rarely  produce  the  most  formidable, 
or  even  fatal,  inflammatory  irritation  of 
the  encephalon.  The  ethmoid  bone 
and  frontal  sinuses  are  certainly  less 
frequently  the  seat  of  this  mischief  than 
is  the  temporal  bone  :  one  or  two  such 
cases,  however,  are  alluded  to. 

The  complication  of  discharge  from 
the  ear,  with  subsequent  cerebral  in- 
flammation, is  so  frequent,  that  almost 
every  practitioner  must  have  met  with 
it.  For  the  most  part,  the  discharge  is 
first  serous,  then  purulent,  and  some- 
times is  very  fetid,  even  where  the  bone 
is  not  diseased.  Occasionally  the  dis- 
charge goes  off  in  a  lew  days,  and  the 
patient  gets  well ;  in  others  there  are 
headache, troublesome  deep  sounds,  with 
deafness  and  vertigo  ;  and  if  the  case 
terminates  badly,  we  have  delirium, 
convulsions,  and  coma.  The  bones  are 
generally  found  carious;  there  is  ulce- 
ration of  the  membranes,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The 
dura  matter  is  often  extensively  de- 
tached, and  a  large  collection  of  pus  is 
found  under  the  pericranium  behind  the 
ear.  At  the  commencement,  local  de- 
pletion and  fomentations  are  of  service  ; 
but  when  the  disease  has  fairly  implicat- 
ed the  bones,  it  is  little  under  the  con- 
trol of  remedies  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be 
free  I'rom  danger,  existing,  as  it  does, 
close  upon  the  brain  and  investing  mem- 
branes. In  some  cases,  as  where  the 
mastoid  cells  are  affected,  the  trephine 
might  possibly  be  of  use.  In  the  case 
adduced  by  Dr.  Bright  (Case  GG),  in- 
flammation existed  in  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain,  there  having  been  discliarge  from 
the  ear,  and  there  being  also  extensive 
disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  this 
case  is  analogaus  to  some  of  those  in 
Mv.  Aruolt's  paper,  published  in  the 
Medicu-Chirurgical  Transactions,  iu 
which   he  so  convincingly  shews  the 
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connexion  between  inflammation  of  the  of  the  continent,  to  come  forward  in  tlie 
veins    and     certain    secondary    conse-     a,(lour  of  his  generosity,  and  take  up 

*^"lnTur  next  article  we  shall  proceed  ^'^^  &^""^^^^  «f  ^^'-  Cabbage.  With 
to  consider  inflammation  of  the  brain  "hat  success  he  has  combated  in  the 
itself.  cause  we  need  not  repeat,  after  what  we 

have  said  of  it   in    our   last  number; 

~~  but  we  may  revert  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  the  contest,  just  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  certain  of  its 
medical  bearings. 

It  will  not  fail  to  have  been  observed, 
that  the  principal  (juestion  at  issue  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  is,  whether 
theoretical  and  abstract  science  is  oa 
the  decline 'in  England  or  not;  or  to 
particularize  more  distinctly,  whether 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
are  pursued  with  as  much  ardour  and 
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"  Licet  omnibus, licet  etiain  milii,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Medice  tueri;  potestas  modo  vonieiuli  in  inib- 
licumsitjdiceuUi  periculurauonretuso." — Cicero. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  those  who  activity  in  this  country  as  on  the  conti- 

adopted  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques-  nent.     The  INIessrs.  Babbage,  Brewster, 

tion  were  enabled  to  make  out  rather  a  Herschel,  and  South,  think  not ;  whilst 

strong  case.     They  wore  more  success-  the  learned  "foreigner"  shews  himself 

ful,  however,   in  proving  that   science  right  willing  and  competent  to  support 

ought  to  be  in  a  declining  state,   than  the  opposite  opinion.    But  neither  party 

that  it  really  was  so.     The  deficiency  of  touches  upon  the  condition  of  medical 

royal    and    ministerial   patronage    was  science    in    Great  Britain  —  or    barely 

clearly  exposed;  the  absence  of  place,  touches  on  it.     It  is  quite  clear  that  it 

pension,  and  title,  from  the  list  of  en-  was  not  deemed  advisable  by  the  former 

joyments  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  British  party  to  attempt  to  corroborate  the  po- 

philosophers,  was  distinctively  set  forth  ;  sition  of  the  decline  of  our  science  by  a 

and,  in  short,  nothing  would   seem  to  reference  to  the  state  of  our  medicine ; 

have  been  wanting  to  a  full  and  forcible  whilst  our  foreign  champion,  we  must 

conclusion,  except  the  actual  conclusion  say,   lost   an  excellent  opportunity  of 

itself,  which  many  unhesitatingly  drew;  establishing  liis  view  of  the  case  by  not 

whilst  a  small  number  of  more  judicious  adverting  to  the  same  felicitous  topic, 
reasoners  saw  that  there  was  an  assump-        Let  science  decline  amongst  us  as  it  may 

tion  in  the  case — either  in  the  premises,  in  other  branches  (and  we  shall  not  now 

or  in  the  res  probanda — amounting  al-  enter  into  the  merits  of  conflicting  opi- 

most  to  a  fallacy,   yet  far  from  being  nions  on  the  head),  in  medicine  it  does 

simple,   or   easy  of  detection.     Those  not  decline.  With  such  names  as  we  could 

who  were  fully  conscious   of  the  error  enumerate  —  were    it  not    invidious    to 

were,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  have  al-  single  out  individuals  where  there  are  so 

ready  stated,  the  very  persons  who  most  many  of  the  very  first  order — in  anatomy, 

strongly  felt  the  seal  of  modesty  upon  physiology,  chemistry,  practical  medi- 

their  lips.     It  only  remained,  tiien,  for  cine,  and  surgery,  it  would  ill  i)ehovc  us 

the  learned  "  foreigner,"  full  of  enthu-  to  despair  of  our  medical  commonweal, 

siastic    admiration   for   British   genius,  or   to   rank    ourselves    second    to   any 

and  well  acquainted  with  the  produc-  other    in   Europe.      A    most    striking 

tions,  as  well  of  our  school  as  of  those  difference,  it  is  true,  is  observable  be- 
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tween  the  profession  as  it  exists  here 
and  as  it  exists  in  France  and  other 
countries  of  the  continent,  but  tlie  ba- 
lance, in  point  of  practical  utility,  is 
with  one  consent  achnitted  to  be  in  our 
favour  ;  with  niucii  less  parade  and  af- 
fectation of  profundity,  we  are  perhaps 
the  most  of  any  people  disposed  to  turn 
our  stores  of  knowledge  to  account — 
and  no  sooner,  it  is  observed,  have 
we  caught  hold  of  even  the  simplest 
elementary  principles,  than  we  turn 
our  attention  to  what  may  be  the 
best  practical  application  of  them. 
This  is  the  remark  of  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  in  speaking  of 
the  comparative  progress  of  the  French 
and  English  when  proceeding  with  the 
cultivation  of  pure  science — but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  same  parties 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  medicine. 
The  French,  moreover,  may  have  more 
"  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  in 
the  externals  of  the  profession  ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  arrangements  of  their 
Ecole  de  Medecinc  and  Academic  de 
ftledecine  (both  of  them  subject  in 
every  thing  to  the  higher  powers  of  the 
Minister)— in  the  co-operation  of  greater 
numbers  in  the  compiling  of  their 
Dictionnaires  and  Annales — and  gene- 
rally in  the  mode  of  conducting  all  their 
scientific  proceedings  ;  yet  our  own 
countrymen,  singularly  enough,  with- 
out those  aids  and  aj)pliances,  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  palm  of 
all  Europe  in  the  matter  of  unequivocal 
usefulness,  Mhich,  after  all,  is  the  sum 
and  essence  of  all  that  scientific  men  can 
pretend  to  aim  at  attaining. 

One  opinion  of  the  author  before  us, 
when  he  attempts  to  account  for  the 
want  of  diffusion  in  England  of  those 
theoretical  views  which  engage  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  our  foreign  bre- 
thren, we  are  not  sufficiently  prepared 
to  adopt.  The  English,  he  says,  are 
not  well  provided  wiiii  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages.  Neither  are  the 
French  ;   and   whatever  fault  may   be 


found  with  us  for  our  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  those  "  whole  branches  of  con- 
tinental discoveries,"  of  which  INIr. 
Herschel  speaks,  it  is  some  consolation 
tliat  the  same  is  equally  applicable  to 
our  more  theoretical  neighbours.  But 
our  author  is  inclined  to  be  more 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  German  savans  in  this  respect : 
he  may  be  right  —  though  we  are 
not  satisfied  that  he  has  stated  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  such  an  opinion. 
What  he  says,  however,  of  our  defi- 
ciencies with  regard  to  foreign  litera- 
ture, may  be  worth  extracting.  "  Since 
the  Latin  has  ceased,  very  happily  in 
many  respects,  to  be  the  common  me- 
dium of  intercourse  of  the  learned  in 
every  country,  the  scientific  intercourse 
between  diflferent  nations  has  become 
cramped  by  the  necessity  of  learning 
many  foreign  languages — at  least  three 
or  four  are  indispensihly  necessary. 
In  this  respect  the  natives  of  England 
labour  under  great  difBcnlties.  The 
difference  of  pronunciation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  from  all  those  spoken  on 
the  Continent,  renders  the  task  of  learn- 
ing a  foreign  tongue  particularly  trou- 
blesome to  an  Englishman  ;  nor  does 
he  generally  find,  in  the  public  schools 
and  academies  of  his  own  country, 
many  opportunities  of  receiving,  in  this 
respect,  regular  and  solid  instruction. 
The  consequence  is,  that  few  English- 
men learn  enough  of  a  foreign  language 
to  enable  them  to  converse  freely  with 
the  natives,  and  to  read,  without  great 
exertion,  the  writings  of  continental  au- 
thors. There  are  countries  of  Europe 
where  no  young  man  could  think  of 
studying  medicine,  mathematics,  or  na- 
tural science,  with  the  help  of  Latin 
only,  and  without  being  prepared,  be- 
fore entering  the  university,  with  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  German,  English, 
and  French.  INlany,  indeed,  are  masters 
enough  of  Italian  to  read  with  case  and 
pleasure  any  scientific  book  in  that  lan- 
guage, whilst  I  have  known  others  attain 
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a  tolerable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  conlii  not  be  taken  in  any  otlier  way. 
Danish,  Swedish,  or  Spanish;  but  in  The  distribution  of  these  distinctions 
England,  the  number  of  those  who  ac-  must  of  needs  belong  to  government: 
quire  a  smattering  of  French  is  very  how  are  its  members  to  judge  of  the  dif- 
small,  and  still  smaller  is  the  number  ferent  degrees  of  scientific  merit  ?  Mr. 
of  those  who  know  enough  of  German  to  Babbage  scarcely  allows  to  government 
read  a  book  in  that  language  without  the  capacity  of  choosing  its  own  scien- 
considerable  trouble."  Here,  we  sus-  tific  advisers — how  will  it  be  able  to 
pect,  our  foreign  friend  rather  un-  discern  those  who  deserve  the  '  order  of 
derrates  the  attainments  of  English  merit?'"  Our  author  must  surely  ad- 
students,  mit  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
But,  however  this  may  be,  we  believe  choosing  a  scientific  adviser  and  a  suit- 
much  of  the  complaint  might  be  re-  able  person  on  whom  to  bestow  an  or- 
moved  by  a  more  unrestricted  trade  in  der.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  liim  in 
foreign  hooks  :  the  market,  in  this  re-  supposing  any  difficulty  to  exist,  grant- 
spect,  requires  a  thorough  opening  :  the  ing  that  "  the  government"  knows  any 
penalty  of  being  obliged  to  pay  five  and  thing  about  what  is  passing  in  the  world 
twenty  per  cent,  at  the  very  least,  to  an  around  them,  in  fixing  on  the  proper 
English  dealer  for  French  books,  and  objects  for  their  distinctions.  At  all 
we  believe  much  more  to  those  who  events,  considering  the  fewness  of 
deal  in  Italian  ami  German,  cannot  but  honours  that  await  the  members  of  our 
constitute  a  serious  restriction  to  the  profession,  we  believe  it  must  be  ad- 
more  general  diffusion  of  foreign  litera-  mitted  that  the  author's  opinions,  if  ap- 
ture.  Among  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  plied  to  them,  will  appear  to  be  some- 
so  much  complained  of,  we   know  not  what  fastidious. 

one  which  can  compare  with  this  for  its  An  "order  of  merit"  wc  should   be 
real  practical  disadvantages  and  seve-  inclined  to  consider  as  a  very  cheap  and 
rity  ;    and  whenever  we  shall  have  the  simple,  and  not  an  unsatisfactory  mode 
ear  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  l^^xchequer,  of  rewarding",  or  at  least  cheering  the 
we  will   use  our  earliest  and   best   in-  toils  of  those  for  whom  so   i'ew  good 
fluence  in  that  quarter   for  abolishing  things   are   in  reversion.      They   have 
all  taxes  on  the   importation  of  books  been,  however,  long  inured  to  content- 
in  foreign  languages.  ment  in  this  respect,  and  should  there 
There  is  much   plausibility,  though  be  no  disposition  in  the  government  to 
perhaps  something,   too,  that  is  objec-  complywith  Mr.  Babbage's  suggestions, 
tionahle,  in  that  part  of  our  foreigner's  there  will   be  the  less  damage   done — 
remarks  where  he  treats  of  the  futility  they  will   not  sink,  we  are  sure,  under 
of  rewarding  scientific  men  with  badges  the  disappointment.     As   to  the  objec- 
of  an   order   of    merit.      "  In    almost  tion  that  the  patronage  of  the  bestowal 
every  country,"  says  he,  "  where  such  of  these   honours   would   be   liable   to 
distinctions  exist,   one-half  of  the  rib-  abase — why,  so  is  every  other  desirable 
bonsaregiven  to  jobbing  and  patronage  ;  thing".     A   baronetcy,  a    knighthood — 
and,  upon  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  nay,  a  peerage,  may  be  frequently  con- 
institution   itself  has  an  injurious  ten-  ferred  on  the  unworthy  ;  but  is  this  a 
dency.     Such   crosses   and  badges  are  reason  why  they  never  should  be  be- 
but  too  often  the  price  for  which  honour  stowed  upon  men  of  science  as  a  suita- 
and    conscience    are  bought.      These  ble   mark   of  royal   respect?     Let  but 
gaudy  baubles  are  the  hooks  and  baits  those  who  palpably  merit  distinction  be 
by  which  a  prey  may  he  allured,  which  even  raised  above  the  level  of  the  crowd  ; 
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and  it  will  at  least  secure  to  them  the  cated  surgeons  of  the  unitetl  kingdom; 

respect  of  the  vulgar,  if  there  be  any  but  this  clause,  it  is  provoking  to  add, 

thing  in  that  worth  having  ;  and  the  in-  was  thrown  overboard,  for  the  gratifica- 

telligent  may  not  find  it  the  more  diffi-  tion   and   by  the  intriguing  of  certain 

cult  afterwards   to  adjudicate  them  to  persons  attaclied  to  the  obnoxious  sys- 

their  proper  places  among  the  learned,  tern  of  monopoly.  The  bill,  as  it  stands, 

would  restrict  the   enjoyment  of  those 

fair     objects      of      competition      (that 

COUNTY   INFIRMARIES  IN  ^1^^^^,,^  ^^^^   ^^   individuals   who    have 

served   a  five-years'  apprenticeship  to 

One  fact  is  worth  a  dozen  arguments,  members  of  the  Irish  College  of  Sur- 

We  might  be  preaching  for  half  a  year  g-pons  ;   and  this  at  a  time  when  that 

against  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a  yg,.y   college    has    in   its   possession   a 

particular  system  ;  yet  the  existence  of  recently-bestowed   charter  legitimating 

an  "exquisite  reason"  for  its  support,  and  professedly  equahzing  the  rights  of 

in  the  shape  of  a  profitable  monopoly,  persons  educated  on  the  truly  liberal  sys- 

were   stronger  than  all   that  we  could  jg^^  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  eu- 

urge.     What  is  the  use  of  arguing  ab-  ^g^  into  bond  servitude  for  the  purpose, 

stractedly   on  the  grossly  unfair    and  ^yg  hope  this  bill  has  not  yet  passed 

unprincipled  system  of  insisting  on  ap-  into  a  law  ;  but  if  it  has,  we  trust  the  mat- 

prenticeships   in  the  education   of  the  jg^  ^■^^^  j^g  properly  looked  to  in  another 

surgical  profession  in  Ireland,  so  long  legislative  provision  still  before  parlia- 

as  the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  county  ,„e,,^^  ^nd  which   has   reference  to  the 

infirmaries    in    this  country   subsists?  subject  in  question— the  Grand  Juries 

The   lucri   odor  is   an    argument    too  (Ireland)  bill,  in   which    a  similar  fair 

powerful  for  any  rhetoric;   and  in  this  ^nd  conservative  clause  is  inserted  ;  but 

case  it  is  likely  to  continue  so  till  all  ^^   ^^.^^^^.  p^-pose,   if  measures  be   not 

question  about  the  matter  is  set  at  rest,  taken   to    prevent    the    recurrence    of 


But  all  is  not  quite  lost  that  is  in  danger 
There  is  still  hope  of  the  evil  being  re- 
medied by  a  not-too-late  interference  ; 
and  after  what  we  are  about  to  say,  it 
will  rest  entirely  with  the  parties  most 
interested  to  take  the  proper  steps  for 
asserting  the  cause  of  justice  and  their 
rights. 

So  all-absorbing  has  been  the  interest 
excited  throughout  the  country  by  the 
recent  proceedings  of  parliament  on  one 
question,  that  the  public  have  been  al- 
togellicr  lulled  to  the  progress  of  certain 
minor  measures,  which  at  any  other 
time  would  scarcely  I'ail  to  create  a 
sensation.     Among  these,    we  are   in- 


similar  intriguing.'*  We  call  upon  the 
surgeons  of  England  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  Iiberall3'-educated  part  of 
the  profession  in  Ireland,  to  bestir 
themselves  in  this  matter,  and  not  to 
suffer  a  gross  and  egregious  bargain 
to  be  struck  before  their  eyes,  without 
entering  their  indignant  protest  against 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  forth 
the  assertion  of  their  just  claims  and 
equal  rights.  A  short  breathing-time 
has  occurred  in  the  progress  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings:  the  suspension 
is  not  inopportune,  nor  can  be  better 
employed  than  in  investigating  the 
secret  plot,  b}'  which,  if  not  timely  ex- 


formed,  was  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  j.^^g,,  .j,,,j  properly  prevented,  the  pro 

the    county  infirmaries    in    Ireland,   to  ^^^^^^^  ^t  large   will   find   itself,  when 

which  a  clause  had  been  added  for  the  ,„„  ,,„g^  curtailed  of  a  serious  share  of 

throwing  tlicm  open  unrestrictedly  for  j,^  ^-..j,.   proportions.      We    shall    take 

the  competition   of   all  regularly-edu-  care  to  return  to  this  subject. 
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KING'S   COLLEGE. 

The  opening  of  King's  College  took 
place  last  Saturday,  on  which  occasion 
a  very  himinons  discourse  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  science  was  pronounced  by 
tiie  Uisliop  of  London.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  long  and  not  particu- 
larly interesting  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  the  Principal.  The  Medical 
Classes  commenced  on  3Ionday,  Mr. 
BLij'o  delivering"  the  first  lecture. 

In  our  humble  opinion  the  pro- 
prietors would  have  acted  more  pru- 
riently not  to  have  begun  at  all  this 
season,  unless  they  had  been  able  to 
do  so  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
schools:  as  it  is,  the  building  is  un- 
finished, and  the  voice  of  the  lecturer 
occasionally  drowned  by  the  hammer  of 
the  carpenter. 
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WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Femoral  Aneurism  opened  by  mistake. 

William  Oakley,  setat.  27,  admitted  Sept. 
lOtb,  1831,  under  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  a  pul- 
sating tumor,  nearly  circular,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  raised  about  three  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  integu- 
ments ;  the  apex  is  about  three  inches  below 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  on  the  left 
side.  The  pulsation  is  evident  both  to  the 
eye  and  hand  ;  and  the  sound  is  heard  by 
the  stethoscope  very  plainly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tumor,  and  for  about  two  inches 
above,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  below,  in  the 
line  of  the  artery.  This  is  not  heard  on 
compressing  the  artery  above.  From  the 
account  given  by  the  surgeon  attending  pre- 
vious to  admission,  there  is  an  opening  at  the 
apex,  which  is  at  present  concealed  by  strap- 
ping, and  from  which  about  one  drachm  of 
blood  has  oozed  since  admission.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  blister,  of  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  containing  bloody  serum.  The 
limb  is  of  the  natural  temperature,  and  high- 
ly cedematous ;  the  artery  cannot  be  felt 
either  in  the  ham  or  at  the  ankle.  Face 
much  blanched,  but  calm  ;  tongue  covered 
with  a  coat  of  white,  tinged  with  brown,  and 


moist ;  no  thirst ;  bowels  open  freely  ;  urine 
scanty,  passed  with  difficulty  ;  this  has  only 
existed  two  days ;  skin  hot,  but  moist ; 
pulse  J 10,  but  feeble;  heart  beats  loudly, 
witliout  impulse  ;  respiration  30,  natural  in 
sound;  percussion  sonorous  ;  emaciation  con- 
siderable. He  is  a  book-binder,  which  oc- 
casions constant  standing,  but  has  been  out 
of  employment  for  nearly  one  year:  has  led 
a  tolerably  temperate  life,  and  has  never 
suffered  from  any  disease  since  infancy.  I'he 
account  he  gives  is,  that  between  two  and 
three  months  ago  he  first  observed  a  beating 
in  the  groin,  particularly  on  any  exertion. 
Tliis  has  increased  ever  since,  and  about  six 
.weeks  ago  he  first  perceived  a  slight  tumor, 
which  at  first  was  not  at  all  painful,  but  lat- 
terly became  very  much  so.  He  has  been 
attending  at  a  dispensary  about  six  weeks, 
and  at  first  thought  he  obtained  relief;  but 
the  tumor  afterwards  increased  in  size.  Six 
days  ago  an  opening  was  made  into  it  with 
a  lancet,  through  which  a  small  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood  escaped  ;  after  this  a  poul- 
tice was  applied  ;  nothing  further  happened 
till  the  8ch,  when  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  took 
place,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
man,  he  lost  more  than  four  pints.  The  sur- 
geon was  immediately  sent  for,  who  com- 
pressed the  tumor  by  the  aid  of  strapping, 
bandages,  &c.  and  no  further  lixmorrha^e 
has  taken  place.  By  the  advice  of  a  second 
surgeon,  who  was  called  in,  he  was  brouoht 
to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  on  his  arrival,  determined  to  defer  the 
operation  to  the  following  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  directing  the  patient  to  be  closely 
watched,  and  a  cold  lotion  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied. 

R  Sul.  Opii  Sedativ. !!]_.  xxx. 

Aquaj  fontan.  f3  x, 
))\h.  Haust.  hora  somni  sumend. 

Sept.  11th,  seven  a.m. — Has  passed  a  good 
night;  the  tumor  is  as  yesterday;  pulse 
104,  rather  fuller  ;  countenance  quite  calm, 
still  much  blanched ;  skin  hot  and  rather 
dry  ;  no  thirst. 

Ten  A.M. — Pulse  15^0,  soft ;  countenance 
tolerably  tranquil ;  temperature  of  the  left 
ham  97^  of  Fahrenheit,  of  the  right  101, 

Operation. — He  was  placed  on  the  table, 
the  legs  semi-flexed,  and  separated  ;  the  body 
being  supported  by  the  surgery-man.  Mr. 
Cjuthrie  then  commenced  the  operation  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  integuments 
of  three  inches  in  length,  beginning  a  little 
above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  and  carrying  it  perpendicu- 
larly downwards  to  Poupart's  ligament.  He 
then  divided  the  tendon  of  the  external  ob- 
lique, and  afterwards  the  internal  oblique 
and  the  transversalis  ;  raising  the  two  latter 
muscles   on   the   director,    the   fingers  were 
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then  carried  down  to  the  artery,  pushing 
the  peritonpum  upwards  :  the  vessel  was 
now  found  pulsating,  but  confined  by  very 
dense  cellular  membrane,  which  strongly  re- 
sisted the  nail.  The  depth  was  fully  three 
inches  and  a  half  ;  this  rendered  a  slight  en- 
largement of  the  external  incision  necessary, 
which  was  practised  towards  the  outer  side. 
After  separating  the  artery,  the  common 
aneurisiual  needle  was  carried  round,  though 
not  without  considerable  resistance,  and  the 
artery  finally  tied  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  spent  in  this  operation  being  occupied 
in  scratching  through  the  cellular  membrane. 
A  single  ligature  was  put  in  at  the  external 
wound,  and  the  man  put  to  bed  in  pretty 
good  spirits. 

He  gradually  sunk,  and  died  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th. 

Aiitopsii,  eighteen  hours  after  death. — The 
body  presented  an  appearance  of  great 
general  emaciation  ;  features  considerably 
shrunk  ;  the  limb  presented  the  mottled  ap- 
pearance as  far  up  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  aneurismal  tumor  ;  phlyctenas  scat- 
tered here  and  there  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg  and  foot  ;  the  abdomen  felt  very 
tense,  owing  to  a  tympanitic  state  of 
the  intestines.  The  aneurism  contained 
eighteen  ounces  of  coagulated,  grumous 
blood,  besides  the  coagula  adhering  to  the 
sac,  which  extended  upwards  under  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  in  a  line  with  the  inside  of 
the  ilium.  The  artery  was  ruptured  exactly 
vifhere  the  profunda  was  given  off.  The  iliac 
was  sound,  where  the  ligature  was  applied, 
and  the  internal  coat  vias  fairly  divided, 
with  slij^ht  redness  on  each  side.  The  lower 
end  of  the  artery  was  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  but  ]\Ir.  U.  thought  that  was  from  the 
extension  of  the  mortification.  About  four 
ounces  of  serous  fluid,  mixed  with  Hocculi 
of  lymph,  were  found  in  the  abdomen; 
slight  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  ex- 
tending about  four  inches  round  the  incision  ; 
the  intestines  were  glued  together  by  lymph; 
there  were  old  adhesions  between  tUt-  pli  ura-, 
but  the  lungs  were  healthy  ;  the  heart,  aorta, 
and  common  iliacs,  were  healthy. 


Abstract   of  a  Clinical  Lecture  on  the 
above  case,  by  Mr.  Guthrie. 

Tlie  case  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
drawing  your  attention  lias  terminated 
fatally,  as  I  exix'ctcd.  It  was  that  of 
a  yonnjf  man,  Tliomas  Cal)ley,  twenty- 
seven  years  of  atje,  by  trade  a  book- 
binder:  it  appears  tliat  he  had  some 
sort  of  sivelhni^  at  tlie  upper  part  of  tiic 
thi<ih,  seven  yeais  back,  for  wliicli  he 
applied  lo  a  [)ra(titi()ner  iorailvic  e  ;  hut 
as  it  gave  him  little  trouble,  he  did  not 


attend  to  it  until  within  the  last  three 
months,  when  it  enlarged,  became  |)ain- 
ful  and  pulsating,  and  the  limb  propor- 
tionally weak.  Thesu'geon  he  applied 
to  poulticed  it  for  tliree  weeks,  and,  on 
Monday  the  5th,  he  opened  it  with  a 
lancet  ;  but,  as  only  blood  (ol!owt-d,  the 
opening  was  closed  by  compress  and 
bandage.  On  Thursday  the  8th,  it  burst 
out  bleeding,  and  the  man  says  be  lost 
four  piitts  of  blood.  This  is  |)iobably 
an  exaggeration  ;  but,  from  his  |»aleand 
depressed  appearance,  it  is  likely  that 
he  lost  a  considerable  quantity'.  On 
Saturday  evening  he  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  on  Sunday'  morning"  I  pro- 
ceeded to  place  a  ligature  on  the  exter- 
nal iliac  arteiy.  Mortification  of  the 
extremity  followed,  and  he  died  on 
Tuesday  night,  at  eight  o'clock. 

This  is  the  second  case  I  have  had  of 
femoral  aneurism  sent  into  the  hospital, 
after  it  had  been  opened.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  either  case  it  occurred 
through  ignorance,  but  from  inatten- 
tion ;  from  the  practitioner  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  they  were  abscesses, 
and  then  proceeding-  in  their  treatment 
as  such  without  further  consideration. 

These  cases  will  shew  you  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  for  a  patient  investiga- 
tion of  disease,  wherever  it  may  take 
place,  and  more  particularly  when  si- 
tuated among  parts  of  importance.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  tnistake 
this  last  case,  if  the  slii;htesl  examina- 
tion had  been  made  to  ascertain  whether 
it  w as  or  v\as  not  an  aneurism  ;  for  the 
pulsation  was  distinct,  and  the  peculiar 
whiz/.ing  noise  was  clearly  perceptible 
to  the  ear.  In  the  first  case,  the  aneu- 
rism was  in  the  situation  of  the  artery 
just  as  it  passes  through  the  tendon  of 
the  triceps  ;  and,  as  the  man  was  old,  I 
preferred  doing  one  operation  only,  and 
amputate  the  limb,  but  he  did  not  re- 
cover. In  the  present  case,  the  tumor 
extended  up  to  and  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament,  near  the  ilium.  It  was  as 
large  as  an  infiml's  head,  and  was  found 
to  contain,  after  death,  eighteen  ounces 
of  coagulated  and  grumous  blood,  be- 
sides about  eight  ounces  of  adherent 
coagula.  The  artery  had  given  way 
exactly  opposite  to  the  organ  of  the 
profunda.  Amputation  coidd  only  have 
been  done  at  the  hip  joint,  and  I  pre- 
ferred the  ojieration  of  tying  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery,  which  1  iountl  a  difhcult 
undertaking ;  so  much  so,  that  one  of 
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the  students,  who  has  seen  nic  do  the 
operation  several  times  on  the  dead  body 
at  lecture,  expressed  his  j^reat  surprise 
at  tlie  ditl'erent  appearance  the  parts  as- 
sumed. The  limb  could  not  be  bent  in 
the  slightest  degree,  without  giving  the 
man  intolerable  pain,  and  the  tumor 
pushed  up  Poupart's  ligament  like  a 
bank,  so  that  the  artery,  after  the  exter- 
nal incisions  were  made,  was  at  a  consi- 
derable depth,  and  perfectly  tense. 
Rending  the  body  only  brougjit  down 
the  peritoneum,  with  its  contents,  so  as 
to  completely  o!>scure  the  aneurismal 
needle,  which  was,  however,  passed  un- 
der the  artery,  but  with  much  greater 
difficulty  than  is  usually  experiouced. 
This  ditHculty  occurred  from  the  fascia 
covering  it  being  very  strong,  and  from 
the  vessel  being  upon  the  stretch.  It 
was  secured  with  a  single  ligature,  when 
the  pulsation  in  tlie  tumor  ceased.  Tlie 
temperature  of  the  limb  before  the  ope- 
ration was  DZs"'  in  the  ham,  and  in  the 
opposite,  or  right  ham,  101''.  The 
operation  was  ddue  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  left  foot  was  86^'^  ;  at  seven 
in  the  evening  it  was  96'"'  ;  that  of  the 
other  foot,  102"^.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  thigli,  and  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg  and  iieel,  which  I  consi- 
dered very  unfavoura!)le,  and  expressed 
my  fear  that  mortification  was  about  to 
take  place.  The  pulse  was  120  ;  the 
temperature  was  maintained  by  the  aid 
of  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  and  by 
flannel,  and  an  opiate  was  administered. 
The  next  morning  the  mottled  appear- 
ance of  the  leg  was  decisive  of  gangrene 
having  supervened  ;  and  on  the  subse- 
quent evening  he  died,  the  gangrene 
having  extended  up  to  the  tumor.  The 
external  iliac,  where  the  ligature  was 
applied,  was  sound  ;  the  aorta  was  un- 
atFected. 

I  have  elsewhere  given  it  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  operation  on  an  old  aneu- 
rism id  more  likely  to  be  successful  tiian 
on  a  recent  one,  of  two  or  three  weeks 
formation  ;  but  a  small  aneurism  is  al- 
ways more  favourable  for  the  operation 
than  a  large  one ;  and  here  it  was  too 
large  —  it  pressed  on  the  collateral 
branches  ;  it  pushed  aside  and  pressed 
on  the  great  vein,  diminishing,  I  be- 
lieve, in  consequence,  the  temperature 
of  the  limb  before  the  operation,  and 
being  the  principal  cause  of  the  mortifi- 
cation which  ensued.     If  the  circulation 


through  the  limb  had  been  preserved, 
the  patient  bad  still  many  dangers  to 
encounter,  all  depending  on  the  opening 
which  had  been  made  into  the  sac.  The 
first  would  arise  from  the  reflux  blood 
finding  its  way  into  the  sac,  and  flowing 
through  the  wound  :  now  tiiis  would  not 
be,  in  all  probability,  of  an  arterial  co- 
lour, it  would  be  black,  a  fact  of  great 
importance,  and  which  should  never  be 
forgotten,  as  it  bears,  in  an  especial 
manner,  on  wounded  arteries,  in  which 
it  is  always  so.  I  have  seen  the  artery 
tied  higher  up  when  such  an  occurrence 
took  place,  but  it  did  not,  of  course, 
succeed;  and  subsequently  the  lower 
end  of  the  divided  vessel,  which  was  dis- 
charging black  blood,  had  to  be  sought 
for  and  secured. 

In  aneurism  this  is  not  always  t!ie 
case,  but  it  is  frequently  so.  We  had 
an  instance  to  the  contrary  in  this  hos- 
pital some  time  ago,  and  I  will  take  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  you  the  prepa- 
ration. A  man  came  in  with  an  aneu- 
rism in  the  leg,  which  had  l)urst  and  dis- 
tended tlie  limb  in  every  direction.  It 
was  thought  advisable  by  his  surgeon  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  swelling,  to 
ascertain  its  nature ;  coagulated  blood 
rolled  out,  and  presently  arterial  blood 
in  a  full  jet.  This  I  could  prevent  by 
compression  ;  but  not  a  steady  flow  of 
it,  without  any  impetus,  which  came 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  artery  ;  and 
amputation  was  resorted  to,  but  it  was 
not  successful.  In  this  case  the  colla- 
teral branches  were  large,  and  the  com- 
munication nearly  direct,  the  artery 
having  burst  in  the  up|)er  part  of  the 
calf.  If  the  coagulation  ia  the  blood  in 
the  sac  should  have  [irevented  this  acci- 
dent, still  from  the  slate  of  the  parts, 
sujipuration  must  have  taken  place:  it 
had,  indeed,  actually  commenced  on  the 
outside  of  the  fascia  forming  the  sac, 
and  the  whole  contents  would  have  been 
graduidly  discharged.  An  operation  in 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  artery  would 
have  become  necessary,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion had  not  extended  to  it,  so  as  to  fill 
it  with  coagulum  ;  and,  lastly,  the  drain 
from  this  great  hole  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  destroyed  the  patient,  in 
his  reduced  state.  All  these  evils  would 
have  been  caussd  by  the  error  of  mak- 
ing a  small  opining  into  the  sac,  and 
shews  you  the  importance  of  a  careful 
diagnosis. 

A  patient  does  not  always,  however. 
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die  under  these  circumstances.  A  man 
was  brought  into  this  hospital  some  five 
years  ago,  with  a  large,  deep,  slough- 
ing hole  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  precisely  in  the  situation 
of  this  aneurism.  From  the  history  of 
the  case,  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  an  aneurism,  which  had  sloughed, 
and  svas  undergoing  a  spontaneous  cure. 
It  was  not,  however,  effected,  for  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint  ulce- 
rated, and  he  died  froni  disease  of  the 
joint.  On  dissection,  the  artery  was 
found  to  be  deficient  for  several  inches. 

INIr.  Lynn  has  mentioned  to  me,  that, 
many  years  ago,  a  man  was  brought  into 
the  hospital,  with  an  aneurism  in  each 
thigh,  which  burst  at  once,  and  so  much 
blood  was  lost  that  he  was  left  in  an 
apparently  dying  state.  The  haemor- 
rhage did  not  return  ;  the  man  gra- 
dually recovered,  and  a  spontaneous 
cure  of  the  aneurism  followed. 

Independent  of  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  many  collateral  circumstances, 
there  arc  two  great  distinguishing  marks 
of  an  aneurism,  the  pulsation  and  the 
sound.  An  anuerism  always  gives  a 
feeling  of  pulsation,  unless  it  be  filled 
by  coagulum  and  be  impervious  to  the 
passage  of  blood  through  it,  which  are 
rare  occurrences;  or  when  it  bursts,  and 
a  quantity  of  blood  is  extravasated 
between  the  muscles,  in  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  limb,  and  under  the 
fascia.  In  this  latter  case,  the  sound  of 
the  blood  passing  through  the  ruptured 
vessel  may  be  heard,  and  it  is  peculiar. 

I  drew  your  attention  several  times 
last  spring  to  a  rcmarka!)le  case  among 
yourselves.  One  student  thought  it 
right  to  bleed  another,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  an  elastic  vessel,  which  he 
felt  under  the  skin  after  he  had  applied 
a  bandage,  was  a  vein,  he  opened  it, 
and,  on  loosing  the  bandage,  abstract- 
ed llic  desired  quantity  of  arterial 
blood  :  this  alarmed  him,  and,  on  be- 
coming aware  of  his  error,  he  placed  a 
solid  compress  on  the  part,  and  brought 
his  friend,  two  days  after,  to  me.  It 
was  the  ulnar  artery,  running  super- 
ficiallv,  tlial  he  hud  opened  :  the  exter- 
nal wound  u  as  closed,  and  a  small  aneu. 
rism,  the  size  of  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  had  formed.  On  applying  the 
ear  to  this,  the  sound  emitted  was  simi- 
lar, and  just  as  great,  as  that  which 
would  f;di  on  the  ear  from  a  bellows  in 
a  smith's  forge:  and   I  judged  of  the 


proarress  towards  cure  through  the  ob- 
literation of  the  artery  at  that  part,  by 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  sound. 
The  application  of  the  ear  to  a  swelling 
in  the  situation  of  an  aneurism  is  indis- 
pensable; and  it  will  be  found,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  decisive  in  most  in- 
stances of  even  a  very  doubtful  nature. 
Mr.  Guthrie  then  called  in  a  woman 
labouring  under  anuerism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  directed  the  attention 
of  the  students  to  the  extent  of  pulsa- 
tion under  both  clavicles,  and  the  single 
sound,  like  the  stroke  of  a  hammer, 
which  it  communicated  to  the  ear,  when 
compared  to  the  double  sound  of  the 
heart.  This  woman,  he  said,  came  to 
the  hospital  about  five  years  ago,  with 
a  small  aneurism  presenting  at  the  right 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  ;  it  was 
called  a  subclavian  aneurism,  and  the 
operations  on  the  carotid  and  subcla- 
vian were  recommended  for  its  cure. 
]Mr.  Guthrie  believed  he  had  been  blam- 
ed for  not  operating,  but  he  was  even 
then  satisfied  that  the  disease  was  of  the 
aorta.  This  woman  has  since  had  a 
child,  and  may  yet  live  to  have  more  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Guthrie  be- 
lieved forbearance  to  have  been  the 
safest  and  most  judicious  course  of  pro- 
ceeding*. 


*  The  case  is  taken  from  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical, Mr.  Guthrie's  remarks  upon  it  from  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Juurnal  ;  from  which 
were  also  taken  Larrey's  mode  of  treating  frac- 
tures, and  the  comparison  between  Ijleeding  as 
practised  iu  France  and  England,  in  our  last 
number. 
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Lecture  III — Oct.  7,  1831. 
General  Observations— Explanation  of  Terms. 

I  MENTIONED,  gentlcinen,  iu  the  last  lecture, 
that  the  occurrence  of  death— even  of  pre- 
mature death,  and  the  occurrence  of  disease, 
■whether  leading  to  death  or  terminating 
favourably,  vere  nothing  more  than  circum- 
stances in  perfect  unison  with  the  operations 
of  nature  throughout  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  in- 
animate nature  also. 

I  stated  that  there  was  not  only  a  definite 
period  for  every  animal  and  vegetable  to 
exist,  but  that  the  greater  part  were  cut  off 
before  that  period  arrived;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  those  which  were  not  cut  ofl"  sufi'ered 
more  or  less  derangement  from  time  to  time 
during-  their  existence  ; — that  we  were  so  de- 
pendent upon  all  the  circumstances  around 
us  for  our  existence,  and  that  these  circum- 
stances were  so  liable  to  change,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  deficiency  or  depravation,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  escape  disease. 

I  mentioned  that  disease,  perhaps,  might 
be  defined  to  be  an  aberration  of  function,  or 
structure,  or  size,  in  any  one  or  more  organs, 
or  an  aberration  in  quality  or  quantity  of 
any  of  the  fluids,  from  the  sound  state  ;  but 
that  it  was  necessary  that  a  certain  degree  of 
these  unhealthy  circumstances  should  exist 
for  us  to  say  that  a  person  was  labouring 
under  disease ;  and  therefore  there  is  gene- 
rally added  to  such  a  definition  as  I  have 
just  given,  "rendering  assistance  desirable 
or  necessary."     I  mentioned  this  as  a  defini- 
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tion  of  disease  in  general  ;  and  I  stated  that 
with  res])ect  to  particular  diseases  we  usually 
defined  I  hem,  not  from  their  ultimate  nature, 
but  merely  from  their  appearance — from  the 
symptoms — that  is,  from  every  thing  that 
was  observed  in  an  unnatural  condition  in  a 
sick  person  :  the  most  evident,  the  most  con- 
stant, and  the  chief  of  these  are  grouped  to- 
gether, and  sriid  to  constitute  a  disease.  We 
do  not  generally  look  at  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fection, but  merely  at  the  concatenation 
of  the  most  important,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  indispensable  symptoms.  Yet,  if  the 
proximate  cause  is  evident,  we  may  put  it 
into  the  definition,  or  name  the  disease  from 
it.  For  instance,  certain  symptoms  arise 
so  clearly  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  disease 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or  enteritis. 
But  we  seldom  know  the  proximate  cause, 
and  thus  are  content  with  calling  certain 
convulsions,  the  falling  sickness,  and  a  cer- 
tain change  of  colour,  jaundice  or  yellowness. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  all  these 
symptoms,  that,  I  mentioned,  is  called  the 
proximate  cause,  which,  when  present, 
makes  the  disease,  which,  when  changed, 
causes  a  change  in  the  disease,  and  the  re- 
moval of  which  causes  a  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease. According  to  the  words  of  writers,  prx- 
sens  morhumfacit,  mulata  mutut,  sublata  tollit. 
I  stated,  that  besides  this  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  called  the  proximate,  those 
causes  which  produce  this  indispensable 
state,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  symptoms,  are  styled  remote 
causes  ;  and  I  mentioned  that  these  are  di- 
vided into  two— the  predisposing,  those 
which  give  a  liability  to  disease  ;  and  the 
exciting,  those  which  immediately  pro- 
duce it. 

I  mentioned  a  fewvarietiesinrcgard  to  dis- 
eases ;  thatsometimesthey  affect  merely  func- 
tion, sometimes  they  aflVct  structure,  some, 
times  they  affect  the  solids,  sometimes  the 
fluids,  sometimes  both ,  sometimes  they  are  ge- 
neral, sometimes  local  ;  that  they  are  some- 
times acute,    at   others  chronic  ;  that   they 
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may  be  continued,  remittent,  or  intermit- 
tent ;  that  they  differ  likewise  in  their  fun- 
damental nature  ;  that  they,  of  course,  dif- 
fer according  to  the  cause  which  produces 
them,  according  to  the  texture  which  they 
affect,  and  likewise  according  to  the  organ 
to  which  that  texture  belongs. 

I  must  now  enter  a  little  more  minutely 
into  the  explanation  of  certain  expressions 
which  will  be  used  throughout  the  course,  be- 
cause, unless  they  are  understood,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  intelligibly.  The 
•whole  doctrine  of  disease  together  is  called 
general  pathology.  Pathology  is  the  science 
of  disease — the  egroti  Iwminii  scientia — while 
physiology  is  the  science  of  man  in  healtli. 
I  of  course  mean  human  physiology.  With 
regard  to  pathology,  1  stated  in  the  last  lec- 
ture that  sometimes  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  limit  the  term  to  signify  diseased 
structure,  but  certainly  pathology  implies  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  and  every  thing  re- 
lating to  disease,  as  well  as  the  particular 
circumstance  of  change  of  structure. 

Genera!  pathology  is  commonly  said  to 
embrace  four  particulars  :  First,  general  no- 
sology— that  is  to  say,  an  account  of  diseases 
in  general,  and  an  account  of  their  chief 
differences.  Secondly,  an  account  of  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  which  is  called 
semeiology,  or  symptomatologii.  Thirdly,  the 
causes  of  disease,  which  is  called  o'tiology. 
And,  fourthly,  the  treatment  of  disease, 
which  is  called  thempeia. 

With  respect,  however,  to  pathology,  there 
is  not  only  a  general  but  a  special  pathology, 
which  respects  particular  diseases  ;  and 
if  the  epithet  methodical  is  attached  to  voso- 
logy,  an  arrangement  of  diseases  is  meant — 
a  classification  of  the  various  affections  to 
which  we  are  liable.  I  shall  first  speak  of 
what  is  called  general  nosology,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  diseases  in  general.  These 
may  be  local  or  general :  when  they  are 
local,  however,  they  seldom  continue  so 
without  producing  more  or  less  general 
effects.  I  stated  in  the  last  lecture  that 
some  contend  that  all  diseases  are  local — 
that  they  are  seated  in  some  particular  spot 
or  organ  ;  but  I  mentioned  my  dissent  from 
that  doctrine,  because  in  scurvy,  for  exam- 
ple, all  the  blood  seems  vitiated,  and  all  the 
solids,  without  our  being  able  to  fix  u)ion 
any  particular  si)ot.  Diseases  vary  in  their 
symptoms,  and  vary  in  their  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  texture  which  they  affect.  You 
know  that  tlie  body  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  textures — that  the  various  parts 
of  the  frame  may  be  resolved  into  a  certain 
number  of  jinrticular  tissues,  or  textures,  as 
they  are  called.  Now  some  diseases  affect 
certain  textures,  and  others  affect  other  tex- 
tures ;  and  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  and 
their  course,  are  influenced  very  much  by 
the  texture  wliich  is  thus  affected.  To  take 
inflammatioD,  for  example,  we  ihull  find  that 


the  symptoms  are  very  different  when  it 
affects  a  serous  membrane,  from  what  they 
are  when  it  affects  a  mucous  membrane. 
Again,  the  symptoms  are  very  different  when 
it  affects  the  skin,  or  when  it  affects  a  bone. 
The  symptoms  of  disease,  too,  and  the  course 
of  diseases,  vary  exceedingly  according  to 
the  organ.  Diseases  may  not  only  attack  a 
particular  organ,  but  they  may  attack  a  par- 
ticular texture  in  a  particular  organ,  or  they 
may  attack  all  the  textures  of  an  organ. 
Now  when  they  do  attack  any  particular 
organ,  the  importance  of  that  organ  to  the 
economy,  the  function  which  it  performs  in 
health,  the  whole  set  of  relations  of  that 
organ,  greatly  influence  the  symptoms. 
For  example,  inflammation  which  may  be 
of  no  consequence  in  the  finger,  maj', 
though  only  to  the  same  extent,  be  fatal 
when  seated  in  the  stomach  ;  a  little  ulce- 
ration of  not  the  slightest  importance  on  the 
hand  may  produce  death  if  it  occur  in  the 
stomach  ;  an  affection  in  the  brain,  or  in 
the  heart,  may  be  productive  of  very  dif- 
ferent results — a  very  different  degree  of 
danger  from  what  it  would  be  if  seated  in 
many  other  parts. 

Diseases  likewise  vary  exceedingly,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  attended  by  excessive 
or  diminished  action.  Some  diseases  are 
characterized  by  an  inordinate  violent  action 
of  the  part ;  the  natural  state  of  the  part 
seems  augmented.  Whatever  is  done  in 
health  is  done  ten  times  more  in  the  disease, 
at  least  for  a  time,  till  the  strength  is  ex- 
hausted, or  the  state  gradually  subsides  into 
health.  Other  diseases  arv  characterized 
from  the  beginning,  or  nearly  so,  by  a  great 
diminution  of  action;  the  natural  functions 
of  the  part  decline  exceedingly,  so  that 
the  depression  is  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  part  affected  be  one  charac- 
terized by  feeling,  as  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  feeling  may  become  very  intense  ; 
if  it  be  one  whose  function  is  motion,  motion 
may  become  very  intense,  and  you  may  have 
convulsions  as  the  consequence.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  have  a  diminution  of 
feeling,  perfect  torpor,  insensibility ;  and 
such  an  absence  of  all  ])Ower  of  motion  that 
the  part  is  useless  to  the  individual.  Again, 
if  the  i)art  he  one  w^liich  secretes,  the  secre- 
tion may  be  in  excess  ;  and  if  it  cannot  es- 
cape we  have  dropsy.  The  secretion,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  exceedingly  dimi- 
nished, so  that  in  the  case  of  the  kidneys 
no  urine  can  be  formed,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  skin  the  surface  shall  be  perfectly  dry. 

Some  diseases,  among  stiuctural  af- 
fections, are  attended  by  a  great  dilatation 
of  the  part — the  ])art  becomes  much  dilated, 
beyond  its  natural  extent  ; — on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  diseases,  the  parts  become 
contracted  and  diminished.  Jn  some  dis- 
eases the  ])arts  become  exceedingly  hardened, 
and,  from  being  ualuraliy  soft,  they  become 
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as  firm  as  cartilage,  and  are  sometimes  con- 
verted into  absolute  bone.  Again,  very  firm 
parts  will  occasionally  become  perfectly  soft, 
and  bone  will  become  as  pliable  as  muscle. 
I  myself  Lave  seen  the  liver,  to  all  ajipear- 
ance,  become  softened  down  to  a  palp  in  tlio 
course  of  three  days. 

Again,  diseased  parts  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly full,  distended  with  fluid  ;  and 
this  may  be  general  or  local — it  maybe  local 
congestion  or  universal  plethora  of  the  body. 
In  other  instances,  the  ])arts  become  devoid 
of  fluid  and  shrink,  and  this  is  observed  also 
generally  or  locally.  Alterations  of  texture 
likewise  take  place,  and  alterations  in  the 
<]uality  of  the  fluids.  The  texture — to  say 
nothing  of  induration,  softening,  hypertro- 
phy, or  atrophy — the  texture  of  the  parts 
sometimes  becomes  perfectly  diflFerent  from 
what  it  is  observed  in  the  state  of  health. 
So  with  respect  to  the  fluids,  they  will  fre- 
quently be  formed  of  a  character  totally  dis- 
similar from  what  they  should  be.  The 
urine  is  sometimes  any  thing  but  genuine 
urine,  and  the  bile  is  sometimes  so  pale  that 
you  can  scarcely  recognize  it  as  bile  ;  and 
80  with  respect  to  the  blood  itself — it  is 
sometimes  very  little  more  than  a  reddish 
wateiy  fluid. 

These  are  important  and  essential  dif- 
ferences in  disease ;  there  are,  however, 
many  other  varieties,  which  are  considered 
more  or  less  accidental — that  is  to  say, which 
do  not  affect  the  nature  and  course  of  the 
disease.  For  example, some  diseasesare  he- 
reditary, and  this  will  not  at  all  influence  the 
nature  of  their  course  or  duration  ;  but  some 
diseases  may  be  hereditary  in  the  particular 
individual,  and  other  diseases  are  not  here- 
ditary, not  transmitted  from  parent  or  ances- 
tor to  offspring  or  posterity,  but  still  are 
bom  in  the  individual — seem  to  be  implanted 
in  him  at  his  first  formation  ;  and  then  they 
are  called  only  cotmate  or  conj^enitul.  A  dis- 
ease which  is  connate,  or  congenital,  may  be 
hereditary  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  All 
diseases  which  are  not  hereditary,  nor  con- 
nate or  congenital,  are  said  to  be  acquired. 

Then  diseases — to  speak  still  of  accidental 
varieties — are  sometimes  primary  and  some- 
times secondary.  Sometimes  tlie  disease 
which  occurs  is  the  first ;  but  sometimes 
after  one  disease  has  taken  place  it  is  joined 
by  another — that  is  to  say,  exists  with  ano- 
ther, or  gives  such  a  predisposition  that 
another  is  j)roduced  ;  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  nature  of  a  disease,  whether 
it  is  primary  or  secondary. 

Again,  diseases  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
sporadic,  sometimes  endemic,  sometimes  epi- 
demic. A  disease  is  said  tobe  sporadic  when 
it  occurs  from  an  accidental  circumstance 
occurring  to  any  particular  individual — 
when  it  is  a  solitary  accidental  case.  Hence, 
when  a  person,  by  exposure  to  cold,  suffers 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  intestines,  he  is 


said  to  labour  under  a  sporadic  disease. 
These  are  insulated  cases,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other.not  having  any  general 
prevailing  cause.  But  if  diseases  occur  from 
some  general  and  temporary  cause  affecting  a 
whole  population,  then  they  are  said  to  be 
epidemic.  Sporadic  and  epidemic,  there- 
fore, stand  contrasted  with  each  other  ;  the 
former  class  of  diseases  being  those  which 
occur  occasionally  and  accidentally,  from 
some  peculiar  circumstance  happening  to 
the  individual ;  epidemic  are  those  which 
aflfect  a  large  mass  of  persons  from  some 
general  prevailing  cause.  Again,  diseases 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  endemic — that  is 
to  say,  when  they  do  not  arise  from  any 
general  influence  at  a  particular  time,  per- 
vading a  population,  but  when  they  spring 
from  certain  causes  fixed  and  inherent  to  a 
certain  place — when  certain  places  in  which 
peo]ile  reside  send  forth  causes  of  disease 
which  nil  persons  who  come  to  that  spot  are 
liable  to,  but  which  persona  do  not  suffer  un- 
less they  go  there.  I'his  is  the  distinction 
between  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  — 
the  former  being  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  particular  spot,  and  the  latter  being 
those  which  arise  from  a  general  cause,  tak- 
ing place  only  from  time  to  time,  and  per- 
vading, not  a  particular  spot,  but  a  con- 
siderable j)Oi)ulation. 

Another  difference  in  diseases,  not  at  all 
affecting  their  nature,  their  course,  or  their 
treatment,  is,  that  they  may  arise  from  a 
common  cause  or  from  a  specific  contagion. 
Some  diseases  are  contagious  and  some  are 
not,  but  the  symptoms  do  not  vary  in  their 
essential  nature  ;  so  that  we  are  continually 
very  mucli  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  certain 
disease  is  contagious  or  not.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  disease  itself  to  make  us  say 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  contagious,  and 
the  greatest  disputes  are  carried  on  as  to 
whether  a  particular  aflfection  is  or  is  not 
contagious. 

Diseases  have  likewise  been  distinguished 
according  to  the  time  of  year  at  which  they 
occur,  so  that  we  have  vernal,  summer, 
autumnal,  and  winter  affections — vcmales, 
(pstivi,  (nilumnales,  hxjemales.  Otlier  acci- 
dental differences  of  disease  arise  from  their 
seat,  whether  they  are  internal  or  external — 
and  then,  again,  as  to  whether  they  are 
fixed,  or  whether  they  wander.  If  they  cease 
in  one  particular  part,  and  appear  in  ano- 
ther, they  are  said  to  be  melaitalic,  ox  retro- 
grade, or  retrocedenl  —  if  disease  suddenly 
cease  in  one  part,  and  another  become  af- 
fected, a  metastasis,  or  change  of  place,  is 
said  to  have  occurred. 

Then  diseases  differ  according  to  their 
severity.  Some  are  exceedingly  severe, 
others  are  light — some  are  said  to  be  mild, 
and  others  are  said  to  be  malignant.  Those 
which  are  said  to  be  of  a  malignant  charac- 
ter, however  mild  they  may  be  in  appear- 
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mice,  are  sure  to  baffle  all  the  resources  of 
our  art,  unless  we  can  eradicate  the  affected 
part  by  surgical  operation,  which  sometimes 
IS,  but  sometimes  is  not,  possible.  How- 
ever, the  word  malio^nant  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed simply  to  denote  a  certain  degree  of 
severity ;  it  is  a  term  of  rather  indefinite 
meaning.  Small-pox  is  said  sometimes  to 
be  mild,  and  sometimes  malignant ;~  and, 
again,  a  sore  which  is  of  a  cancerous  nature, 
however  trifling  the  pain  it  may  be  attended 
with  at  iirst,  but  which  is  sure  to  go  on  to 
ulceration,  violent  pain,  and,  at  last,  des- 
truction of  the  part,  is  also  said  to  be  malig- 
BHnt. 

Diseases  vary  likewise  as  to  their  dura- 
tion. Jf  they  be  exceedingly  short,  so  as  to 
terminate  within  four  days,  they  are  called 
by  Latin  authors  acuiimmi ;  but  if  they 
terminate  within  seven  days,  then  they  are 
called  peracuti.  We  bave  no  English  words 
to  signify  the  difference  between  these 
two  durations.  If  they  terminate  within  14 
days,  they  are  called  'acute  ;  if  they  run  on 
to  20  days,  then  you  will  find  authors  calling 
them  suh  acute;  and  some  are  so  nice  in 
their  terms,  that  if  they  last  forty  days 
they  call  them  aciiti  decidui ;  and  all  that  run 
on  above  that  period  are  called  chronic.  It 
IS  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  remember,  that  an 
acute  disease  is  considered  one  which  ter- 
minates within  14  days— a  sub-acute  one 
which  terminates  within  20  ;  for  though  some 
authors  make  a  still  more  nice  distinction, 
and  call  a  disease  sub-acute  which  termi- 
nates within  20  days,  and  apply  the  term  de- 
ciduiacuti  to  those  which  extend  to  40  days  ; 
yet  if  the  disease  extend  to  or  above  40  days, 
we  may  consider  it  chronic,  at  least  I  fancy 
a  patient  would  think  we  were  justified  in  so 
denominating  it. 

Diseases,  again,  are  considered  as  they 
are  continued,  or  intermittent,  or  remittent. 
tontinued  diseases  are  generally  understood 
to  embrace  two  varieties  as  to  course ; 
namely,  diseases  which  pursue  one  uniform 
course  to  the  end,  and  are  called  conthnient — 
and  those  which  relax  from  lime  to  time, 
and  are  called  remittent.  You  find  many 
])ersons  speak  of  continued  disease  as  dis- 
tinct from  remittent,  and  it  is  so  common 
that  we  are  justified  in  using  the  distinction  ; 
but  some  make  a  nicer  di.>linction,  and  use 
the  word  continued  to  include  cotttiunent,  that 
IS  to  say,  one  which  preserves  the  same  tenor 
to  the  end,  and  remittent,  one  which,  although 
It  never  ceases,  yet  relaxes  from  lime  to 
time.  Diseases,  however,  are  sometimes 
intertn.ilenl ;  they  absolutely  cease  altoge- 
ther  at  intervals,  and  then  recur  again. 
If  intermittent  diseases  recur  and  disap- 
pear at  regular  intervals,  then  they  are  called 
periodical.  A  periodical  disease  is  necessa- 
rily intermittent  ;  but  an  inlermiltent  dis- 
ease is  not  necessarily  periodical.  Inter- 
mittent embraces  the  circumstanccB  of  simple 


intermission,  no  matter  when  or  bow;  but  it 
embraces  also  regular  intermission — perio- 
dical disease.  The  presence  of  a  disease 
which  is  intermittent,  is  called  the  paroxysm 
or  exacerbation,  these  being  considered  syno- 
nymous terms,  and  the  interval  which  occurs 
between  them,  is  called  the  intermiision,  or, 
in  case  of  febrile  disease,  the  period  of  apy- 
rexia — the  period  of  the  absence  of  pyrexia. 

I  fear  being  troublesome  in  mentioning 
the  meaning  of  so  man}'  terms,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  be  under- 
stood before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  particu- 
lar diseases  ;  and  I  will  now  make  a  few 
more  minute  observations  in  regard  to  what 
I  said  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

'J'he  remote  causes  I  mentioned  have  been 
divided  into  two  —  the  predisposing  and 
exciting;  those  which  are  e.xciling,  you  will 
find  are  by  some  authors  called  occasional  or 
procatarlic.  Generally,  in  England,  we  say 
predisposing  or  exciting,  but  in  foreign  books 
you  will  find  a  variety  of  other  names  em- 
ployed. 

In  regard  to  the  predisposing  causes  of 
disease,  they  depend  upon  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  circumstances.  '  Each  particular  age, 
for  example,  is  predisposed  to  particular 
affections  :  the  child  is  predisposed  to  one 
kind  of  disease,  the  youth  to  another,  the 
adult  to  another,  and  the  old  man  to  a 
very  different  set.  Climate,  also,  causes  a 
great  difference  in  the  disposition  to  disease  ; 
the  season  of  the  year,  likewise,  has  a  great 
effect  ;  the  habit  of  the  individual,  as  to  tem- 
perance and  sobriety,  as  to  a  natural  or  un- 
natural and  artificial  course  of  life,  has  a 
peculiar  influence  ;  all  these  circumstances 
cause  a  predisposition  to  different  affections. 
In  regard  to  some  diseases  there  is  not  so 
much  a  predisposition  required  as  a  want  of 
indisposition.  For  example,  almost  every 
one  will  take  the  small-pox,  the  measles, 
and  the  hooping-cough;  so  that  we  can 
hardly  say  that  there  is  a  predisposition  to 
these  diseases  ;  the  cases  in  which  they  do 
not  occur  are  rare  exce])tions ;  and  we 
are  more  justified  in  saying,  when  these  dis- 
eases will  not  occur  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  contagion,  that  the  person  is  indisposed 
to  them,  than  that  those  who  catch  them  are 
predisposed  to  them — that  is  to  say,  by  na- 
ture we  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  them  ; 
and  it  would  be  almost  an  abuse  of  terms  to 
say  that  we  were  ])redisposed  to  them  ;  all 
that  appears  to  be  requisite  is,  that  there 
should  be  no  indisposition  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
ease, they  have  been  generally  classed  in 
three  orders — those  which  excite  or  stimu- 
late, and  those  which  depress  or  debilitate, 
and  those  which  exert  a  physical  or 
physico-chemical  action.  Heat,  and  ex- 
cess in  wine,  are  stimulating  causes  of 
disease  ;  the  depressing  passions,  and  an  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,   may  be  iustanced  as 
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debilitating  causes  of  disease;  and  these  de- 
bilitating causes  you  will  find,  when  you  read 
some  Italian  authors,  spoken  of  as  contra- 
stimulatiiin;  causes.  IMany  causes,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  to  depress  or  stimu- 
late solely  ;  they  exert  a  peculiar  action, 
which  is  not  to  be  thus  explained — it  is 
something  we  do  not  understand.  For  ex- 
ample, malaria,  which  produces  ague,  is  a 
certain  agent  perfectly  unknown  to  us,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  regards  the  situiition  in 
which  it  is  produced.  Malaria  produces  a 
set  of  symjjtoms  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that 
we  cannot  say  it  is  a  mere  depressive  or 
contra-stimulating  agent — that  is  to  say, 
though  the  first  symptoms  of  ague  produced 
by  it  are  those  of  extreme  debility,  yet  if 
we  weaken  the  body  to  the  same  extent  in 
various  ways,  by  bleeding  and  other  means, 
we  do  not  produce  that  train  of  symp- 
toms which  are  known  to  us  as  intermit- 
tent fever.  'J'herefore,  we  have  stimulating, 
depressing,  and  physical  or  chemical  causes, 
which  are  sometimes  called  stimulaiites,  con- 
tra-stimulaxtes,  and  initantes.  We  must 
not,  in  medicine,  be  very  nice  about  the  ety- 
mology of  our  words — that  is  to  say,  we  must 
employ  words  of  a  certain  meaning,  so  as  to 
be  clearly  understood  ;  but  we  shall  find 
words  signifying  something  very  different 
from  what  their  etymology  would  lead  us  to 
t^uppose.  Nor  is  this  remark  confined  to 
physic  ;  it  applies  equally  to  anatomy  ;  and 
the  only  object  should  be  to  become  under- 
stood among  ourselves — to  know  what  ideas 
are  meant  to  be  conveyed  when  certain 
expressions  are  used. 

An  exciting  cause  may  become  a  predis- 
posing, and  a  predisposing  an  exciting.  For 
instance,  malaria  excites  ague.  But  a  per- 
son who  has  been  exposed  to  malaria  may  not 
hflve  ague  till  he  accidentally  gets  wet 
through,  and  then  this  excites  the  disease  to 
which  the  malaria  had  only  predisposed 
liim.  Again,  if  a  predisposition  continues 
to  increase,  disease  will  happen  without  any 
exciting  cause.  Plethora  of  the  head  may 
increase  till  a  fit  of  apoplexy  occurs,  without 
stooping,  overloading  the  stomaeh,  or  any 
common  exciting  cause  of  a  fit  taking  ])hice. 

Among  the  most  common  causes  of  dis- 
ease are  aberration  with  regard  to  six  parti- 
cular circumstances,  which  have  been  very 
strangely  called  iion-7iaturals.  1'he  air  we 
breathe,  the  food  and  drink  which  we  take, 
the  retentions  and  excretions,  motion  and 
rest,  sleep  and  watching,  and  the  various 
passions  of  the  mind,  which  are  all  natural 
enough,  are  called  by  old  writers  non-)iatu- 
rats;  and  others,  seeing  the  strangeness  of 
this  expression,  have  called  them  things  ne- 
cessary to  life — that  is  to  say,  things  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  the  continuance  of 
our  existence.  The  great  sources  of  disease 
are  an  aberration  from  that  state  of  all  these 
which  conduces   to   health.     For    example, 


with  respect  to  air  ;  vitiation,  I  need  not  say, 
produces  a  variety  of  diseases — fevers,  and 
many  others.  I  need  not  say  how  much  our 
hciiith  must  depend  upon  the  wholesomeness  of 
our  food  and  drink,  and  upon  a  pro|ier  (juantity 
of  them.  1  need  not  say  that  the  body  can- 
not bear  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  exer- 
tiim — that  many  diseases  arise  from  fatigue  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  rest 
and  indolence  produce  a  collection  of  fluids 
in  various  ])arts  of  the  body — stagnation, 
plethora,  fatal  dropsy,  and  various  organic 
diseases  ;  so  with  respect  to  sleeji  and  rest, 
alternations  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
we  every  day  see  persons  who,  for  want  of 
sleep,  become  the  victims  of  fever,  and  gra- 
dually of  the  most  destructive  diseases.  So 
with  respect  to  the  passions  of  the  mind  ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  disease,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  that  depend  upon  contagion,  to 
which  they  do  not  give  rise  ;  nor  is  there  any 
one  part  of  the  body,  in  fact,  exempted  from 
disease  through  the  passions  of  the  mind. 
No  one  can  imagine  what  a  vast  number  of 
diseases,  not  only  functional  but  organic, 
arise  simply  from  unpleasant  passions  of  the 
mind — that  is  to  say,  from  grief  and  deep- 
rooted  sorrow,  from  violent  anger,  from  re- 
gret and  chagrin,  and  all  those  feelings 
which  are  of  an  unpleasant  character.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  passions  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
excessive  joy,  for  instance,  may  have  almost 
as  injurious  an  effect  as  those  which  are  of' 
an  opposite  character. 

DR.  PHILIP'S  REPLY 


DR.  PROUT'S  PAPER  IN  THE  LAST- 
NUMBER  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
GAZETTE,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
EDITOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  thf.  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Cavendish  Square,  Oct.  1",  1831. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  already  said  that  I  cannot  stoop 
lo  Dr.  Proiit's  laofjuage  ;  to  his  epi- 
thets therefore  I  make  no  reply.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  those  faults  of  the 
style,  and  siihstance  of  his  paper,  wliich 
interfere  with  the  <)uestions>  between  us. 

I  expected  that  after  so  Ions;  an  in- 
terval, his  reply  would  have  hren  in 
a  different  tone ;  hut  it  is  the  same  in 
its  expressions,  its  inaccuracies,  and  its 
shifting-  grounds  without  acknowledg- 
ment. 

As  1  send  with  this  reply  an  essay, 
being  an  attempt  to  ascertain  liow  far 
chemistry  is  applicable  to  tlie  explana- 
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tion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Vn'ms; 
animal,  and  the  cure  of  its  diseases,  J 
shall  here  only  make  some  E^eneral  ob- 
servations in  support  of  the  foreg'oing 
statements,  and  adduce  a  few  specimens 
of  Dr.  Front's  mode  of  replyinj^,  and  a 
few  of  the  facts  to  which  he  makes  no 
reply.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  from 
discussion  with  an  opponent  who  only 
shifts  his  p:roundon  every  new  exposure 
of  inaccuracy,  nothine:  profitable  can 
arise.  The  course  I  am  about  to  pur- 
sue will,  I  hope,  place  the  subject  of  our 
dispute  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  which 
the  observations  of  my  antagonist  serve 
only  to  perplex. 

liis  language,  indeed,  is  generally  ob- 
scure, and  sometimes  such  as  makes  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  his  meaning. 
The  peculiarities  of  his  style,  as  every 
reader  must  remark,  whether  he  speaks 
of  himself  or  others,  whether  in  his  lec- 
tures or  his  replies,  every  where,  in 
short,  except  in  his  account  of  his  che- 
mical results,  where  there  is  no  room 
for  them,  are  the  substitution  of  positive 
assertion  for  all  proof  and  even  illustra- 
tion, and  promised  for  present  per- 
formance. It  is  remarkable  that  in  his 
replies  he  constantly  accuses  me  of  a 
fondness  for  verbal  disputes,  while  I 
have  been  obliged  in  alnlost  all  of  mine 
to  complain  of  his  dwelling  almost 
solely  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
not  replying  to  the  facts  I  had  adduced, 
a  complaint  I  am  now  again  obliged  to 
repeat,  and  shall  presently  illustrate  by 
instances. 

The  truth  is,  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
discussion  is  constantly  encumbered  by 
the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Front's 
expressions  ;  and  on  "the  other,  as  he 
finds  it  more  easy  to  quil)bie  about 
words,  instances  of  which  I  am  just 
about  to  adduce,  than  facts,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  from  him  any  reply 
respecting  the  latter,  proofs  of  which  i 
shall  also  adduce,  fori  have  throughout 
the  discussion  made  no  unsupported  as- 
sertions ;  while  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Prout  all  the  assertions  are  of  this  kind, 
which  conse(]Ucntly  may  be,  and  in  fact 
almost  always  are,  the  mere  expressions 
of  an  angry  man. 

J  am  now  to  adduce  specimens  of  Dr. 
Frout's  mode  of  replying.  A  few,  I 
believe,  the  reader  will  think  sufficient, 
and  I  have  no  wish  unnecessarily  to  pro- 
long this  reply. 

In  the  lOtli  page,  at  number  1,  he  ob- 
serves, "  the  next  point  which  I   deem 


it  necessary  to  notice  is  Dr.  Philip's 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  nervous 
principle."  "  Does  Dr.  Prout  (Dr. 
Prout  here  quotes  my  words)  then  con- 
sider the  terms  nervous  and  living  prin- 
ciple as  synonymous  ?  principles  that 
have  not  one  quality  in  common  ?'' 
Dr.  Prout  proceeds,  "  To  which  I  an- 
swer that  I  do  consider  the  nervous 
principle  to  be  a  living  principle,  and 
beg  to  ask  who  besides  Dr.  Philip  does 
not?"  I  might,  1  believe,  with  great 
truth,  reply,  those  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  than  Dr. 
Prout :  but  of  this  hereafter.  Our  pre- 
sent oi)ject  is  Dr.  Frout's  mode  of  reply- 
ing to  my  question. 

I  accuse  Dr.  Proiit  of  using  the 
terms  nervous  and  living  principle  as 
synonimous.  To  which  he  replies,  that 
he  ffoes  consider  the  nervous  principle 
to  be  a  living  principle.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  he  does  not  see 
that,  whether  the  nervous  principle  be  a 
living  principle  or  not,  it  cannot  be  sy- 
nonymous with  the  living  principle  usu- 
ally so  called,  which  pervades  every  part 
of  the  living  body;  whereas  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  nervous  principle  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  set  of  organs.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  does  he  make  this 
reply  .'  Is  it  with  the  hope  of  persuad- 
ing the  careless  reader  that  he  has  made 
a  correct  reply  ? 

I  must  beg  the  reader's  patience 
while  I  adduce  one  more  instance  of  the 
inaccuracy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of 
which  I  complain. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  Dr.  Frout's 
attention  to  his  new  term  merorganiza- 
tion,  and  pointed  out  the  inconsistencies 
attending  its  composition  and  employ- 
ment. He  at  length  gives  his  reply.  It 
will  at  once  elucidate  the  nature  of  this 
reply,  to  ask  Dr.  Front  why  he  labours 
in  it  to  confound  the  terms  difierent 
rler/rees  and  different  kinds  of  organi- 
zation,— for,  according  to  his  present 
corrected  version  of  what  he  formerly 
said,  these  terms  are  used  indifferently. 
He  says,  "  Docs  the  organization  of 
the  zoophyte  not  differ,  in  hind  or  de- 
f/ree,  from  that  of  the  human  being?" 
y\nd  in  another  part  of  the  same  page, 
"  admitting  the  existence  of  different 
degrees  or  hinds  of  mcrorganizalion." 
In  the  original  definition,  we  see  nothing 
of  difference  of  kind.  The  term  ex- 
presses only  difference  of  degree.  He 
there  says,  "  I  have  provisionally  adopt- 
ed the   term   mcroryanized  intpus,  pars 
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vel  parlim),  meaning  to  imply  by  it  that 
bodies,  on  passing  into  this  state,  be- 
come partly,  or  to  a  certain  extent,  or- 
ganized."—Vhil.  Trans,  for  1827,  P- 
■375. 

I  objected  to  a  word  which  implies 
different  degrees  of  organization,  and 
it  is  changed  to  dilferent  kinds  of  orga- 
nization, to  which  tlic  objection,  of 
course,  does  not  apply.  He  affects  to 
think  kind  of  the  same  import  here  as 
degree  ;  for  il  is  dilficult  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Prout  really  does  not  perceive  that 
these  terms  are,  as  far  as  applies  to  our 
argument,  of  the  most  opposite  signifi- 
cations, the  one  exposing  him  to  the 
whole  force  of  my  censure,  while  the 
other  as  perfectly  relieves  him  from  it.  I 
accused  him  of  introducing  a  term  to  de- 
signate different  degrees  of  organization, 
without  being  in  possession  of  a  single 
fact  to  prove  that  such  degrees  exist.  He 
attempts  to  relieve  himself  from  the  cen- 
sure, by  pretending  that  by  degree  he 
means  kind  !  That  there  are  different 
kinds  of  organization,  of  course,  no  one 
can  question.  It  would  be  dilficult,  I 
believe,  in  a  grave  discussion,  to  find  a 
parallel  instance  of  defence.  Besides, 
Dr.  Prout,  in  his  hurry  to  escape  the 
censure,  forgets  that  this  new  meaning 
suits  not  the  composition  of  his  term. 
He  forgets  also,  that  such  means  could 
blind  no  man  whose  opinion  was  worth 
a  moment's  consideration.  It  was  Dr. 
Prout's  part  either  fairly  to  shew  on 
what  principle  he  spoke  of  different  de- 
grees of  organization,  or  to  confess  his 
error. 

Ho  much  for  the  meaning  of  his  term  ; 
his  attempt  to  vindicate  his  use  of  it  re- 
plies to  itself.  I  repeat,  that  if  the  ani- 
mal merorganizes  the  food,  it  must,  ac- 
cording to  his  original  definition  of  the 
term,  possess  a  disorganizing  power, 
because  all  admit  that  the  food  is  wholly 
orgiinized  when  it  enters  the  stomach  ; 
and  Dr.  Prout  sni/s,  it  is  there  rendered 
merorganized,  and  therefore,  according 
to  that  definition,  only  "  partly,  or  to  a 
certain  extent,  organized*." 


'  Dr.  Prout  says  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
retinemeuts  of  modem  chemistry,  but,  as  is  his 
custom,  adduces  no  instance  of  my  ignorance. 
The  degree  of  my  knowledge  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  between  us.  However  great 
may  be  the  improvement  in  chemical  knowledge, 
no  improvement  can  change  the  nature  of  the 
science.  With  regard  to  Ur.  Prout's  desultory 
observations  on  galvanism,  the  accompanying 
essay  will  show  that,  however  applicable  they 
may  be  to  his  chemical  experiments,  they  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  I'uiictions  of  the  living 


I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  make  no  reply ;  for  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  perplex  the  reader  respecting  facts  as 
terms. 

In  the  4th  page  of  my  observations  oa 
Dr.  Prout's  Gulstonian  lectures,  1  have 
stated,  that  in  his  summary  of  digestion 
he  confines  himself  to  the  mere  chemical 
part,  overlooking  all  the  other  equally 
essential  parts  of  that  process.  My 
words  are,  "  although  the  gastric  juice 
be  healthy,  and  consetjuentiy  capable  of 
effecting  the  due  chemical  changes  on 
the  food,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  wholly  de- 
ranged, and  no  proper  chyme  transmit- 
ted to  the  duodenum.  If  that  portion 
of  the  food  which  has  undergone  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  be  not  duly 
separated,  and  kept  apart,  from  that 
which  has  not,  and  in  this  separated 
state  duly  carried  forward  towards  the 
intestine — if  an  error  in  any  one  of  these 
functions  take  place,  the  office  of  the 
stomach  is  just  as  certainly  deranged  as 
if  the  chemical  part  of  the  process  had 
failed  ;  yet,  in  Dr.  Prout's  observations 
on  the  office  of  the  stomach,  the  chemi- 
cal part  of  it  alone  is  referred  to,  as  if  it 
were  in  this  alone  it  consisted." 

The  present  is  the  third  reply  I  have 
written  to  Dr.  Prout  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  sentence?,  but  I 
have  been  able  to  o!)tain  no  reply  from 
him  respecting  the  facts  stated  in  it, 
and  others  wliich  I  have  pressed  on  his 
attention. 

I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  but 
one  other  instance  of  this  kind. 

In  the  same  page  of  my  observations 
on  Dr.  Prout's  Gulstonian  lectures,  the 
reader  will  find  the  following  para- 
graph :  — 

"  Prepared  as  the  reader  must  now 
be  for  Dr.  Prout's  partiality  to  his  fa- 
vourite science,  he  can  hardly  be  pre- 
pared for  the  following  prediction  in 
the  !hh  page  of  his  lectures: — '  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  what  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  at  present  is  to  the 
surgeon  in  conducting  his  operations, 
so  will  chemistry  be  to  the  physician, 
in  directing  hiin  generally  what  to  do, 
and  wjiat  to  shun.'  Does  not  the  sur- 
geon guide  his  knife  solely  by  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy — a  knowledge  of  the 
])arts  and  their  relative  position  ?     Will 

animal ;  and  independently  of  this  consideration, 
it  is  ludicrous  to  attempt  to  disprove  asimple 
fact  by  any  train  of  reasoning.     See  page  76' 
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it  be  asserted  that,  let  our  knowledge  of 
chemistry  be  as  perfect  as  we  can  sup- 
jiose  it,  the  physician  couUl  reirulate  his 
practice  on  cliemical  principles  alone  ? 
Could  chemistry  give  him  any  know- 
ledge of  even  the  simplest  principles  of 
medical  treatment  ?  Could  it  tell  liim, 
for  example,  that  a  copious  discbarge 
from  the  bowels  will  relieve  the  turgid 
vessels  of  the  brain  ;  or  that  that  by  tiie 
skin  will  allay  the  symptoms  of  fever  ? 
But  Dr.  Prout  may  say,  it  will  assist  in 
his  choice  of  the  means  by  which  these 
effects  are  produced.  Undoubtedly  it 
will.  Here  chemistry  is  in  its  proper 
place ;  but  of  what  use  would  the  che- 
mical knowledge  here  be,  if  the  laws  pe- 
culiar to  the  animal  body  had  not,  in 
the  lirst  instance,  supplied  the  indica- 
tion of  cure?" 

To  this  paragraph  Dr.  Prout,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  urged  to  reply 
to  it,  replies  by  the  following  passage, 
in  the  44th  page  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Medical  Gazette— I  say  to  the  para- 
graph, for  to  the  fact  there  is  no  re- 
ply:- 

"  Dr.  Philip  next  attacks  what  I  have 
said  on  the  powers  of  chemistry,  when 
sufficiently  understood  and  ri<fhtly  ap- 
plied, of  '  directing  the  physician  ge- 
nerally what  to  do,  and  what  to  shun  ;' 
and  after  stating  a  variety  of  objections 
quite  beside  tlie  point  in  question," 
(what  are  they  \)  "  ends  by  observing, 
'  Dr.  Prout  may  say  tliat  chemistry  will 
assist  in  directing  his  choice  of  the 
means  by  wliich  these  efl'ects  are  pro- 
duced. Undoubtedly  it  will.  Here 
chen)istry  is  in  its  proper  j)lace.'  But 
tlien  (just  as  if  I  had  laid  (hiwn  the 
rule,  neglect  the  laws  of  the  aniuial 
economy,  and  attend  only  to  chemistry) 
he  lapses  ItiIo  the  old  story,  and  ex- 
claims, of  what  use  would  this  chemical 
knowledge  have  been,  if  the  laws  pecu- 
liar to  the  animal  economy  iiad  not,  in 
the  first  place,  supplied  the  indication  of 
cure  ?" 

The  substance  of  this  pretended  rc|)!y 
may  l)e  stated  in  a  few  words.  Dr.  Proui's 
original  position  is,  that  what  anatomy 
is  to  the  operating  surgeon,  chemistry 
will  be  to  the  physician,  in  directing 
him  generally  what  to  d(»,  and  what  to 
shun.  When  he  is  told  that  chemistry 
can  never,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  be  to 
the  physician  what  anatomy  is  t(»  the 
operating  surgeon,  because  it  cannot 
direct  him  even  in  the  simplest  case  of 
medical  treatment;  while  by  anatomy 


alone  the  operating  surgeon  is  directed 
in  all  cases  without  exception ;  he  nei- 
ther attempts  to  prove  his  own  position, 
nor  to  disprove  his  antagonist's,  but 
greatly  modifies  the  former,  and  simply 
asst^rts  that  the  latter  is  quite  beside  the 
point. 

Dr.  Prout  continues,  "  I  observe  ia 
his  last  letter  the  doctor  recurs  again  to 
this  point,  and  places  in  juxta  positioa 
the  above  observation,  and  one  in  which 
I  have  elsewhere  said,  that  I  do  not 
know  a  single  instance  in  which  che- 
mistry can  be  directly  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  animal  economy,  as  if 
the  two  were  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  absurd  idea,  indeed,  never  entered 
into  my  head,  that  chemistry  at  any 
time  will  ever  be  capable  of  being  di- 
rectly so  applied  ;  but  that  it  will  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  all  I  have  anticipated,  in 
an  indirect  manner,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt."  This  is  one  of  Dr.  Prout's 
promises ;  but  he  does  not  say,  nor  can 
any  iiuman  being  conceive,  how  it  is  to 
be  accomplished  ;  and  as  to  reconciling 
the  two  passages  contrasted  in  my  last 
reply,  and  to  which  he  here  alludes, 
this  is  an  attempt  he  very  prudently  de- 
clines ;  and  thus  adds  another  to  the 
many  instances  in  which  I  in  vain  look 
for  a  reply. 

Dr.  Prout  still  accuses  me  of  not 
having  given  his  favourite  science  a 
place  in  my  hnjuiry  into  the  Laws  of 
the  Vital  Functions.  1  explained,  in  a 
former  reply,  that  it  is  only  in  a  certain 
department  of  physiology  that  chemis- 
try has  any  place.  Now  my  Inquiry- 
does  not  include  this  department ;  be- 
cause, as  I  have  explained  in  liiat  Trea- 
tise, it  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  the  animal  economy,  not  to 
descend  into  the  particulars  ot  its  vari- 
ous processes  ;  and  when  Dr.  Prout 
says,  that  if  1  had  availed  myself  of  the 
aid  of  chemistry  it  would  have  rendered 
my  j)ositions  more  perfect,  of  which 
assertion,  as  usual,  he  gives  neither 
proof  nor  illustration,  he  only  shews 
himself  unaccpiainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  In(|uiry  ;  and,  indeed,  has,  in  several 
of  the  instances  which  have  been  adduced, 
betrayed  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
its  subject.  My  ol)ject  was  to  obtain 
and  communicate  a  correct  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  great  laws  of  the 
ainmal  economy,  respecting  whicli  there 
had  been,  among  physiologists,  so  much 
discussion  and  so  much  contrariety  of 
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opinion — not  to  trace  minutely  the  steps 
of  any  particular  class  of  its  phenome- 
na, hut  to  determine  the  jireat  outline  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  more  partial  and 
minute  labours  of  those  who  were  to 
follow  me.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  the 
last  papers  which  the  Royal  Society  did 
me  tiie  honour  to  publish,  I  observed, 
*'  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  vast  extent 
of  the  sulyect,  and  tiiat  it  is  only  the 
great  outline  which  J  have  attempted  to 
trace.  If  this  has  been  accurately  laid 
down,  my  object  has  been  actcoin- 
plished."— Phil.  Trans,  for  I82!),p.  2(,2. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  correspondence 
without  saying  that  I  have  reason  to 
complain  of  Dr.  Prout,  in  which,  I 
think,  every  candid  reader  will  agree 
Avith  me.  If  I  was  in  error,  why  not 
calmly  point  out  the  error?  To  sub- 
stitute assertion  for  proof,  and  abuse 
for  argument,  might  hurt  his  oppo- 
nent's feelings,  but  could  not  in  any 
other  way  promote  his  views. 

Dr.  Prout  again  refers  to  the  origin 
of  our  discussion.  I  therefore  again 
say,  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance, 
and  not  till  after  much  hesitation,  that 
I  entered  into  it.  Having  devoted  so 
much  time  and  labour  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  physiology,  was  it 
not  painful  to  be  publicly  told,  by  a 
person  supposed  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  subject,  that  no  advance  had  been 
made  in  it  for  20  years,  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  period  of  my  labours?  He 
says,  indeed,  this  observation  did  not 
apply  to  me,  because  he  includes  phy- 
siology in  metaphysics  ;  but  this  he  did 
not  explain;  and  it  was  impossible 
either  for  myself  or  any  one  else  to 
know  it.  Besides,  I  have  shewn  that, 
now  that  he  has  given  his  explanation 
of  metaphysics,  it  will  not  apply  to  the 
expressions  used  in  his  lectures.  1  ven- 
ture to  maintain,  that  he  cannot  find 
one  man  who  will  say  that  he  could, 
from  his  lectures,  infer  the  explanation 
he  has  now  given. 

As  to  the  note  in  my  first  communi- 
cation, to  which  he  refers,  there  is  no- 
body, except  himself,  who  will  not  at 
once  see,  that  what  is  there  said  is 
merely  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  inac- 
curate use  of  the  term,  and  can  admit 
of  no  other  explanation.  Two  things, 
at  all  events,  must  be  admitted,  that  if 
he  did  use  the  term  in  the  new  sense  he 
now  explains,  he  should  have  defined 
that  sense ;  and  it  should  have  corres- 
ponded with  the  expressions  used  in  his 


lectures,  which  I  have  proved  it  docs 
not. 

As  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  this 
may  he  the  last  reply  that  I  shall  feel 
myself  called  on  to  make  to  Dr.  Prout, 
it  only  remains,  sir,  that  I  should  thank 
you  for  the  attention  with  which  you 
have  honoured  my  communications.  I 
hope  the  essay  which  accompanies  this 
letter,  and  which  presents  a  summary 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  more  per- 
fect living  animal,  in  several  respects 
different  from  any  other  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  will,  if  it  prove  to  be 
correct,  in  some  degree  compensate  for 
the  tediousncss  of  this  reply.  Nothing 
but  a  desire  to  maintain  tlie  truth  could 
have  induced  me  thus  long  to  persevere 
in  such  a  discussion. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  W.  Philip. 


A  REVIEW 

OP 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  LIVING 
ANIMAL  BODY ; 

Being  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  Jar  the 
Science  of  Chemistry  is  applicable  to  the  Ex- 
planation of  its  Phenomena,  and  the  Cure  o^' 
its  Diseases. 

By  A.  P.  W.  Pjiilip,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 


From  the  following  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  living  animal  body,  founded 
on  the  statements  in  my  first  communi- 
cation to  the  Medical  Gazette,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  see  how  far  chemistry 
is  applicable  to  explain  its  phenomena, 
and  assist  in  the  cure  of  its  diseases. 

The  functions  of  the  living  animal 
body  may  be  divided,  according  to  their 
objects,  into  two  great  classes ;  those 
which  maintain  its  existence,  and  those 
which  connect  it  with  the  external  world. 
Corresponding  to  this  division  we  have 
seen  them  divided,  according  to  their 
nature,  into  the  sensorial,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  nervous  and  muscular  on 
the  other.  The  sensorial  alone  are  the 
source  of  those  functions  which  connect 
the  more  perfect  animal  with  the  exter- 
nal world.  The  nervous  and  muscular 
alone  are  the  direct  means  of  maintain- 
ing its  existence. 

The  ditference  in  the  nature  of  these 
sets  of  functions,  is  essential.    There  is 
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a  chasm  between  them  which  no  labour 
can  enable  us  to  fill  up  ;  and  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  with  this 
view  have  only  convinced  us  of  their  fu- 
tility. 

Thus  different  in  their  nature  and 
their  ol>jects,  in  their  workinjf,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  they  are  intimately 
associated.  As  the  life  of  the  animal 
directly  depends  on  the  nervous  and 
muscular  functions,  as  far  as  we  see, 
the  sensorial  functions  cannot  exist  in- 
dependently of  them  ;  and  we  certainly 
know  that,  in  the  living  animal,  the  sen- 
sorial can  neither  operate,  nor  I)e  ope- 
rated on,  except  through  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  functions ;  nor  are 
the  nervous  and  muscular  independent 
of  the  sensorial  functions,  because  the 
animal  has  not  the  means  of  existence 
within  itself,  and  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular powers  atTord  no  means,  I  speak 
of  the  more  perfect  animals,  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  aids  from  without,  ex- 
cept under  the  direction  of  the  sensorial 
powers. 

As  the  animal  becomes  imperfect,  and 
approaches  the  nature  of  the  vegetable, 
the  sensorial  power  dwindles ;  and  the 
lowest  animals  can  extract  their  nutri- 
ment from  air  and  water,  wliich  being 
generally  diffused,  are  at  hand,  and  con- 
sequently obtained  without  any  sensible 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  His 
life,  therefore,  although  not  independent 
of  the  external  world,  is,  like  that  of  the 
vcgcta!)le,  independent  of  any  act  of  vo- 
lition. 

As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  animals,  the 
sensorial  power  becomes  more  perfect, 
and  in  tlie  same  proportion  more  essen- 
tial to  existence.  From  those  animals 
which  obtain  food  without  any  act  of 
volition,  we  come  to  those  who  can  only 
obtain  it  by  such  an  act ;  but  who  still, 
without  any  act  of  this  kind,  obtain  the 
influence  of  the  air,  yet  more  imme- 
diately necessary  to  tlieir  existence. 

We  arrive  at  length  at  the  most  per- 
fect class,  which  can  ncitiier  oi)tain  food 
nor  air,  except  liy  an  act  of  tlic  senso- 
rium  ;  for  in  them  the  sensorial  power 
is  as  necessary  for  the  inlialation  of  the 
air,  as  the  ingestion  of  the  food*. 
When  sensation  ceases,  the  more  per- 
fect animal  as  certainly  cea.ses  to  breathe 
as  he  ceases  to  eat. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  constitution  of 
our  i)odies  as    far  as  our  existence  de- 

«  My  j)U|)CT  1)11  the  KunclioriK  of  the  Nervous  SyH- 
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pends  on  the  external  world,  and  there- 
fore on  the  sensorial  power.  But  with 
this  world  the  sensorial  power  connects 
us  in  a  manner  far  more  extensive  and 
infinitely  more  varied.  It  is  the  source 
of  enjoyment,  the  end  of  our  being. 

Here,  as  in  maintaining  life,  it  is  still 
through  the  nervous  and  muscular 
powers  that  the  sensorium  operates. 
Through  the  former  it  receives  all  its 
impressions,  and  transmits  all  its  dic- 
tates. But  the  nervous,  like  the  sen- 
sorial oi'gans,  are  incapable  of  commu- 
nicating any  impression  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  animal  body  itself.  For 
this  purpose  the  muscular  system  is 
necessary. 

By  its  means  our  powers  are  rendered 
active  with  respect  to  the  external  world. 
As  through  tlie  nervous  system  we  are 
influenced  by  that  world,  through  the 
muscular  system  we  can  influence  it. 
By  giving  motion  to  our  limbs,  it  ena- 
bles us  to  impress  the  inanimate  objects 
which  surround  us,  as  by  giving  lan- 
guage to  our  thoughts,  to  influence  the 
sensorial  powers  of  other  beings  like 
ourselves. 

It  is  thus  by  the  impressions  we  re- 
ceive and  communicate  that  the  wide 
field  of  enjoyment  is  opened,  and  not  to 
the  individual  alone,  but  through  him 
to  other  beings,  who  resemble  him,  and 
who  repay  him  in  kind.  Thus  happi- 
ness accumulates,  and  with  it  know- 
ledge, for  the  experience  of  each  be- 
comes the  experience  of  all,  and  the 
savage  is  changed  into  the  industrious 
mechanic,  the  learned  academician,  and 
the  contemplative  philosopher. 

But  our  present  object  is  not  the 
relation  which  the  individual  bears  to 
the  world  which  surrounds  him,  but  the 
powers  on  which  his  own  existence  and 
well-being  depend ;  and  1  think  it  will 
be  found  on  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  these  i)owers,  that  we  have  sufficient 
data  to  determine  how  far  they  are  pe- 
culiar to  tlie  living  animal,  or  partake 
of  the  nature  of  tlinse  which  operate  in 
the  inanimate  world,  and  consequently 
how  far  we  may  iixhilge  in  a  rational 
expectation  of  deriving  assistance  from 
other  sciences,  in  tracing  the  laws  of  the 
science  most  interesting  to  us,  that  of 
our  own  liodics. 

I  had  occasion,  in  my  first  commu- 
nication, to  point  out  the  general  nature 
of  the  powers  of  the  living  animal,  and 
the  relation  they  bear   to  each   other. 
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deduced  not  from  tlie  fanciful  theories 
uhich  have  filled  so  many  volumes,  and 
added  so  little  to  our  knowledge,  but 
from  an  extensive  and  very  laborious 
set  of  experiments,  whose  subjects  are 
not  such  as  bear  a  certain  analo<(y  to 
the  functions  of  the  living  animal,  but 
those  functions  themselves. 

From  these  experiments  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  more  perfect  animal  there 
are  three  distinct  powers,  each  in  tlieir 
nature  independent,  though  in  their 
organs  more  or  less  directly  dependent 
on  the  others,  and  mort'  or  less  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  thein. 

Two  of  these  powers,  the  sensorial 
and  muscular,  are  evidently  peculiar  to 
the  living  animal.  No  otiicr  power 
bears  such  an  analogy  to  them  as  can 
suggest  a  doubt  on  tliis  subject ;  l)ut 
the  case  is  diflferent  with  respect  to  the 
nervous  power.  Its  ctfects  bear  too 
striking  an  analogy  to  many  of  tlie 
jirocesses  of  inanimate  nature  not  to 
suggest  the  idea,  that  the  power  which 
operates  in  both  may  be  the  same. 
Hence  the  best-informed  pliysiologists 
have  h>ng  looked  to  this  power  as  that 
which  probably  forms  the  link  which 
connects,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  animate 
and  inanimate  world. 

In  entering  on  theinijuiry  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  power,  1  en- 
deavoured, in  the  first  place,  by  the  aid 
of  many  experiments,  to  ascertain  the 
line  of  distinction  between  the  nervous 
and  sensorial  functions,  that  it  might 
clearly  appear  what  beh)nged  to  each 
power ;  for  it  is  the  sensorial  power 
alone  with  the  functions  of  which  those 
of  the  nervous  power  can  be  con- 
founded, the  function  of  the  muscular 
power  being  simple  and  well  defined. 
In  order  to  render  the  results  the 
more  certain,  I  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain this  line  by  t>vo  ditlerent  sets  of 
experiments,  conducted  on  difterent 
principles,  the  object  of  the  one  being 
to  ascertain  what  functions  remain 
after  the  sensorial  power  is  withdrawn, 
and  of  the  other,  what  functions  fail  on 
withdrawing  the  nervous  power. 

I  was  thus  enabled  accurately  to  as- 
certain what  functions  belong  to  the 
latter  power*,  and  was,  therefore, 
prepared  for  ascertaining  experimental- 
ly, whether  there  be  any  power  which 
operates  in  inanimate  nature  capable  of 
all  its  functions;  and  in  galvanism  I 
found  such  a  power. 

*  3Iy  Inquiry  into  the  I. aus  of  tlie  Vitiil  Fuiiftions. 


It  passes  along  the  nerves  in  both  di- 
rections. It  impresses  the  sensorium; 
it  excites  the  muscles ;  it  efliects  the 
formation  of  the  secreted  fluids  from 
the  circulating  blood  ;  it  preserves  the 
structure  of  the  various  organs  during 
the  performance  of  their  functions ; 
and  it  causes  an  evolution  of  caloric 
from  arterial  blood :  for  these  I  had 
foiuid  to  be  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
power*,  and  as  far  as  I  myself  and 
others  well  versed  in  such  subjects 
could  see,  in  the  experiments  referred 
to,  it  performed  all  tiiese  functions  as 
perfectly  as  the  nervous  influence  for 
which  it  had  been  sulistituted. 

This  seemed  sufliciciuly  to  determine 
the  point  at  issue,  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  power.  But  it  was  a  necessary 
inference,  that  if  the  nervous  power 
he  galvanisuj,  it  is  not  a  power  peculiar 
to  the  particular  structure  of  tlie  nerves, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  capable  of 
existing  elsewhere.  After  many  vain 
attempts  made  with  a  view  to  cause  tlie 
nervous  power  to  leave  the  nerves,  and 
give  evidence  of  its  presence  elsewhere, 
this  was  at  length  etfectcd  by  experi- 
ments, the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
ascertained  by  repetitions  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent. 

This  fact,  in  combination  with  the 
results  of  those  experiments  in  wliicli 
galvanism  was  found  capable  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  power,  the 
most  essential  of  which  have  also  been 
repeated  both  at  home  and  abroad,  re- 
moves, as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging, 
all  doubt  respecting  the  id'>!)tity  of  the 
two  powers.  Thus  the  living  aninud 
body  possesses  the  sensorial  and  mus- 
cular powers  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the 
nervous  pov.er  of  wliich  it  partakes  iu 
common  with  inanimate  nature. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  laws  of  the 
two  first,  therefore,  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
liect  assistance  from  any  other  source. 
But  if  the  view  here  taken  of  the  ner- 
vous power  be  correct,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  many  analogies  must  exist 
between  the  effects  of  that  power  and 
the  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature, 
and  that  many  of  the  inferences  from 
the  latter  will  be  found  more  or  less 
applicable  to  the  former.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  same  power,  however  dif- 
ferent the  circumstances  under  which  it 

*  See  the  statements  in  my  tirst  communica- 
tion to  the  i:ditor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  the 
paper  just  referred  to  iu  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  18'J9,  and  the  third  edition  of  my  In- 
quiry into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  functions. 
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operates,  must  always  have  much  in 
common  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  all 
the  analogies  which  can  be  traced  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  the  living  ani- 
mal and  those  of  inanimate  nature,  be- 
long to  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous 
power. 

Where  shall  we  find  in  inanimate  na- 
ture any  thing  analogous  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  any  of  the  other  ef- 
fects of  the  muscular  power,  and  still 
less  can  we  look  for  any  thing  analogous 
to  sensation,  volition,  or  any  of  the 
other  functions  of  the  sensorial  power. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  power,  many  analogies  with 
certain  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature, 
force  themselves  on  our  attention  ;  nay, 
there  are  none  of  its  functions  in  which 
such  analogy  may  not  be  traced  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  alone  the  simi- 
larity of  their  origin  might  have  been 
suggested. 

The  nervous  power,  in  its  impressions 
on  the  sensorium,  in  its  excitement  of 
the  muscles,  in  all  the  chemical  changes 
it  efifects  in  the  formation  of  the  secreted 
fluids,  the  preservation  of  the  healthy 
structure  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  maintenance  of  animal  tempera- 
ture, nay,  in  its  very  generation  and 
mode  of  conveyance,  bears  a  striking 
affinity  to  that  world  with  which  the  liv- 
ing animal  is  in  so  many  ways  associated. 
But  such  is  the  difference  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  galvanism  operates 
in  the  living  animal  and  elsewhere, 
that,  however  striking  the  analogy,  the 
results  cannot  be  identical.  We  have 
seen  it  proved,  that  galvanism  operating 
in  the  living  animal  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  nervous  power 
operates,  produces  the  same  effects ; 
but  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances 
that  its  effects  are,  or,  on  any  principle, 
can  be  expected  to  be  the  same ;  and 
any  inference  respecting  the  functions 
of  the  living  animal  from  the  phenomena 
of  inanimate  nature  without  regard  to 
these  circumstances,  must  necessarily 
be  erroneous. 

Of  all  the  chemical  powers  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  galvanism  is  the 
most  energetic,  and  for  this  reason 
doubtless  is  employed  by  nature  in  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  living  animal, 
where  the  chemical  changes  are  at  once 
the  most  rapid,  the  most  varied,  and 
the  most  complicated  ;  but  here,  as  in 
inanimate  nature,  its  effects,  as  appears 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  are  not 
confined    to    chemical    changes  j    and 


whether  chemical  or  not,  they  are  in- 
fluenced by,  and  some  of  them  wholly 
dependent  on,  its  association  with  the 
more  strictly  vital  powers. 

Thus  its  chemical  operations  are  such 
as  no  unassisted  chemical  agent  can 
produce,  and  many  of  its  other  effects 
differ  essentially  from,  and  bear  but  a 
faint  analogy  to,  any  of  those  which  be- 
long to  inanimate  nature.  It  is  the  me- 
dium of  the  sympathy  which  exists  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  living  animal 
body.  It  is  the  bond  which  connects 
them  together,  and  thus  forms  them 
into  a  whole.  It  is  through  the  nerves, 
for  example,  that  an  offensive  body  in- 
troduced into  the  trachea  or  the  stomach 
excites  the  motions  which  expel  it  ; 
that  the  obstructed  skin  excites  the 
heart  and  bloodvessels  by  their  increased 
action  to  remove  the  obstruction  ;  and 
so  on  in  a  thousand  other  instances. 

On  carefully  reviewing  what  has  been 
said,  we  may  form  a  pretty  just  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  modi- 
fications under  which,  chemistry  is 
applicable  to  the  functions  of  the  living 
animal. 

In  the  functions  of  the  sensorial  and 
muscular  powers  it  has  no  place.  Can 
it  move  a  limb,  or  propel  the  blood,  or 
perform  the  slightest  act  of  the  senso- 
rium ? 

In  part,  and  but  part,  of  the  nervous 
functions  it  has  place.  These,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,  are  an  important 
and  extensive  part  of  those  functions ; 
but  even  here  its  effects  are  essentially 
modified.  The  chemistry  of  the  ner- 
vous power  is  not  the  chemistry  of  in- 
animate nature.  We  know  that  the 
changes  are  effected  by  the  same  che- 
mical agent,  because  we  have  seen  them 
all  effected  by  that  agent',  but  in  the 
animal  economy  its  effects  are  modified 
by  the  vital  powers  with  which  it  is 
there  associated. 

The  chemical  effects  of  the  nervous 
power  are  not  only,  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  its  other  effects,  modified  by 
the  vital  powers,  but  also  in  a  way  pe- 
culiar to  themselves;  which,  even  were 
the  chemical  laws  of  animate  and  in- 
animate nature  the  same,  would  greatly 
increase  the  difficulty  of  applyingjthem 
to  the  functions  of  the  living  animal. 
In  the  processes  of  secretion  and  assi- 
milation it  is  not  only  impossible  for  us 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  ci)anges 
are  effected,  which  compels  us  to  ad- 
mit tlie  operation  of  certain  causes  pe- 
culiar to  the  living  animal,  the  effects  of 
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which,  conseqtiently,  we  can  never  even 
hope  to  see  exemplitied  in  inanimate 
nature;  but  the  results  of  the  chemical 
processes  of  the  living  animal,  unless 
the  resultinif  snl)stances  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  vital  powers,  are  so  constantly  in- 
fluenced by  them,  that,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  instances,  even  were  we  ac- 
quainted with  every  chemical  change 
which  takes  place,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  cliange  is  eifccted  at  any 
particular  moment  of  its  complicated 
and  ever  varying  processes;  and  this 
difficulty  is  still  farther  increased  by  our 
very  attempts  deranging  the  natural 
process,  by  necessarily  introducing  a  set 
of  causes  which  are  foreign  to  it.  If, 
for  exam})le,  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
changes  effected  on  the  blood  by  respi- 
ration, the  very  circumstance  of  re- 
moving it  from  the  vessels,  as  I  have 
found  in  repeated  trials,  unless  onr  ex- 
periments be  made  while  it  is  flowing 
from  them,  causes  the  most  essential 
change  in  its  chemical  properties.  Yet 
this  is  a  favourable  instance — we  can  ob- 
tain the  blood  in  the  state  and  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  we  wisii  to  examine  it. 
In  most  of  the  assimilating  and  secret- 
ing processes,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
determine  the  moment  at  which  any 
particular  change  takes  place  ;  and  if 
we  could  determine  it,  by  what  means 
shall  we,  at  tliat  moment,  submit  the 
subjects  of  these  processes  to  our  tests  ? 

When,  to  the  whole  of  these  circum- 
stances, we  add,  as  I  pointed  out  at 
length  in  a  late  communication,  that 
the  chemical  changes  take  place  chiefly 
in  tlie  fluids  of  the  body,  whereas  it  is 
chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  solids  that 
the  great  chansjes  of  the  animal  system 
depend,  that  of  the  fluids  constantly 
varying  as  their  state  varies,  we  readily 
see  how  limited  must  be  the  application 
of  mere  chemical  principles  eiiiier  to 
elucidate  the  functions  of  the  anirnal 
body  in  health  or  restore  them  when 
they  have  deviated  from  it. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  subject  wliicii 
our  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy, 
deduced  from  observations  and  experi- 
ments made  on  the  healthy  animal,  af- 
fords ;  and  this  view  is  amply  confirmed 
by  all  our  experience  of  its  diseases. 
Let  us  take  our  illustrations  from  those 
witli  which  we  are  most  familiar. 

Has  not  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  bile  been  long  known  to  us?  Has 
this  knowledge  assisted  us  in  correcting 


its  diMangcments  ?  If  ue  could  exactly 
ascertain  the  nature  of  its  derangement 
in  each  particular  case,  and  could  find 
a  chemical  agent  capai)le  of  correcting 
it,  would  it  afford ,any  permanent  relief 
while  the  diseased  action  of  the  liver 
continues?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
look  to  the  means  which  experience  has 
taught  us  are  most  elFectual  in  correct- 
ing diseased  states  of  the  bile,  do  we 
find  any  particular  relation  between 
these  means  and  the  morbid  states  of 
the  bile  corrected  by  them  ?  'Ihey  do 
not  act  by  correcting  the  morbid  states 
of  this  fluid,  but  by  improving  the  fuuc- 
lion  of  the  organ  which  secretes  it. 

The  vitiated  state  of  the  bile  already 
formed,  no  doubt  occasions  certain 
symptoms  which  aggravate  the  evil. 
In  its  passage,  it  irritates  the  surface  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  as  far  as  its 
mnr!)id  properties  can  be  corrected,  this 
irritation  will  lie  allayed  ;  but  being 
once  discharged  from  the  liver,  it  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  morbid  action  on 
which  its  vitiated  state  depends,  than 
any  other  equally  irritating  substance 
introduced  into  the  same  passages  would 
have  ;  and  while  it  is  being  formed,  as 
its  vitiated  state  is  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause,  of  the  disease  which  has  de- 
ranged it,  its  correction,  even  at  the 
moment  of  its  secretion,  were  this  pos- 
sible, could  not  correct  that  disease. 

Let  us  take  another  familiar  instance, 
which  is  the  more  in  point  because  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  our  predeces- 
sors respecting  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy  actually  led  them  to  practise 
on  the  mere  principle  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  remedy.  Putrid  fever 
takes  its  name  from  the  putrid  state  of 
the  various  secreted  fluids ;  and  such 
was  their  confined  views  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  they  thought,  if  the  pu- 
trescent state  of  the  fluids  could  be  cor- 
rected, nothing  more  would  be  required 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease;  thus  mis- 
taking a  consequence  of  the  disease, 
the  necessary  effect  of  tlie  failing  pow- 
ers of  life,  for  the  disease  itself. 

'I'he  trial  was  fairly  made,  for  at  one 
time  no  physician  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  doing  his  duty  if  he  had,  in 
such  a  case,  omitted  the  vise  of  anti- 
septics ;  and  ivhat  has  been  the  result  ? 
that  any  physician  who  should  now 
place  reliance  on  them,  although  the 
labours  of  the  chemist  have  sui)plied  us 
with  such  as  are  far  more  efijcacious 
than  any  possessed  by  our  predecessors, 
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would  only  expose  himself  to  the 
animadversions  of  his  better-informed 
associates.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther,  as  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  observe  the  ten- 
dency of  such  views  is  to  bring  us  back 
to  the  humoral  pathology — a  pathology 
equally  narrow  and  mistaken,  which 
could  not  for  a  moment  have  existed 
except  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  science. 

Are  we,  then,  it  may  be  said,  to  regard 
chemistry  as  wholly  inefficient  in  tracing 
the  laws  of  the  living  animal  body,  and 
enabling  us  to  cure  its  diseases  ?  Such 
a  question  could  only  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  exaggerated  claims  which 
have  been  made  in  its  favour.  Its  legi- 
timate claims  in  lliese  departments  of 
knowledge,  notwithstanding  all  the 
deductions  which  have  been  stated,  are 
great.  They  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  a  science  which 
Las  left  so  few  brandies  of  knowledge 
unindebted  to  it.  Let  us  take  a  rapid 
view  of  these  claims,  and  first  as  re- 
spects physiology. 

Although  chemistry  cannot,  and,  for 
the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned, 
never  will,  enable  us  to  trace  all  the 
changes  of  composition  which  take 
place  in  tlie  living  animal  body,  phy- 
siology is  in  many  respects  indebted  to 
it.  It  can  tell  us  many  of  the  changes 
of  composition  which  take  place  in  the 
living  animal,  and  all  those  which  the 
living  animal  effects  in  the  external 
bodies  influenced  by  it.  It  can  ex- 
pain,  for  example,  certain  changes  in 
the  blood  efi'ectcd  by  respiration,  al- 
though it  cannot  explain  all  these 
changes,  and  of  ail  tlie  changes  effected 
by  respiration  on  the  air,  it  can  give  us 
a  perfect  knowledge.  Thus  we  owe  to 
chemistry  all  the  knowledge  we  possess 
respecting  one  class  of  the  effects  of 
this  important  function. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the 
function  of  perspiration,  whicli,  like  re- 
spiration, both  influences  tlie  compo- 
sition of,  and,  under  different  circum- 
stances, variously  impregnates,  the  air. 

In  like  manner  chemistry,  although 
incapalde  alone  of  explaining  any  stage 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  can  deter- 
mine many  of  tlic  clianges  which  the 
food  undergoes  in  that  process.  Al- 
though we  have  reason  to!)clicvethat  tlic 
chyle,  wlien  taken  from  its  vessels,  is 
not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that 
^t-hich  moves  in  them,  chemistry  can, 
l)y   enabling  us  to  compare  its  compo- 


sition with  that  of  the  food,  determine 
many  of  the  changes  effected  in  the 
latter. 

To  chemistry  we  also  owe  our  know- 
ledge of  many  of  the  secreted  fluids. 
These  are  separated  from  the  living 
powers  by  being  discharged  externallv, 
or  into  the  various  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  are  therefore  no  longer  subject  to 
their  influence;  and  their  composition 
throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
general,  if  not  on  the  detail  of  the  par- 
ticular, processes  by  which  they  are 
formed.  It  tends  also  to  throw  no  small 
degree  of  light  on  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  animal  body,  tliat  chemistry 
has  unfolded  to  us  the  changes  which 
would  take  place  in  the  substances  of 
which  it  is  composed,  were  they  not 
counteracted  l)y  the  vital  powers  of  that 
body.  Many  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  disease  are  of  this  nature,  for 
as  these  powers  fail,  the  laws  of  inani- 
mate nature  begin  to  prevail  over  them, 
and,  before  the  patient  expires,  the  lat- 
ter have  often  in  a  great  degree  esta- 
blished their  dominion,  producing  symp- 
toms which  cannot  be  explained  without 
a  recurrence  to  those  laws.  This  leads 
us  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject. 

If  the  science  of  the  vital  functions 
in  a  state  of  health  has  been  indebted 
to  chemistry,  that  of  their  diseased  states 
has  been  infinitely  more  so  ;  not  only  as 
a  means  of  occasionally  explaining  a 
certain  class  of  the  phenomena  which 
attend  and  modify  these  states,  and  thus 
occasionally  suggesting  means  of  relief; 
but  in  giving  the  most  efficacious  and 
convenient  form  to  a  large  proportion 
of  these  means.  Respecting  the  first 
part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  have  a 
iietter  illustration  than  Dr.  Prout  has 
afforded  in  his  investigations  respecting 
urinary  diseases.  These  diseases,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  are  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  labours  of  the 
chemist,  because  many  of  their  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  depend  on  the  slate 
of  the  urine  which  is  so  long  retained 
after  its  secretion,  forming  no  longer 
any  part  of  the  living  animal,  and  acting 
in  the  same  way  and  being  sulyect 
to  the  same  chiuiges  as  would  l)e  the 
case  with  respect  to  any  similar  fluid  in- 
troduced from  without. 

In  cases  of  oilier  deranged  secretions, 
and  liiosc  of  morbid  extravasations  and 
growths,  we  have  derived  much  infor- 
mation from  the  laliours  of  the  che- 
mist;   and  those  acquainted   with  the 
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progress  of  knowledge  will  not  under- 
value such  information,  because, in  many 
instances,  it  has  not  yet  led  to  practical 
results. 

When  we  turn  to  the  improvement  of 
the  medicinal  part  of  our  means  of  cure, 
we  oweevcry  thing  to  chemistry.  On  this 
sul)ject  it  would  be  superfluous  to  make 
many  observations  :  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  chemist.  In  the  vari- 
ous pharmacopoeias,  and  the  works  pub- 
lished with  a  view  to  illustrate  their 
processes,  we  see  how  much  we  are  in- 
debted to  him.  To  the  improvement  of 
this  important  brancli  of  knowledge 
chemists  of  tiie  highest  character  have 
lent  their  aid.  To  the  French  chemists 
we  are  particularly  indebted,  and  not 
less  to  some  of  our  own  countrymen, 
who  have  devoted  to  it  a  large  proportion 
of  their  time  and  labour.  We  have 
been  supplied  with  many  new  means  of 
relief,  and  many  of  our  former  means 
have  been  rendered  both  more  congenial 
and  more  efficacious. 


ASTHJMA,  &.C. 


The  Case  of  Mr.  Gtorye  Ilohson,  of 
Great  Marylebone-  Street ,  drawn  otit 
by  himself. 
Mr.  Hohson,  aged  GO  years,  a  native 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Vorksbire, 
where  he  resided  till  he  was  21,  was 
subject,  from  early  youth,  to  violent 
attacks  of  asthma,  which  were  almost 
regularly  periodical,  occurring  once  in 
six  or  eight  weeks.  They  varied  as 
little  in  their  frequency  as  in  their  vio- 
lence, and  each  fit  continued  six  or 
seven  days,  during  which  he  could  never 
lie  down  nor  breathe  unless  his  legs 
were  in  a  depending  position,  nor  sleep 
except  with  his  head  on  a  tal)ie  placed 
before  him  ;  after  this,  easy  and  copi- 
ous expectoration  came  on,  which,  con- 
tinuing for  three  or  four  days,  complete- 
ly relieved  him  from  every  embarrass- 
ment. He  continued  thus  dreadfully  to 
suffer  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty- 
one,  when  he  came  to  London,  and  re- 
mained upwards  of  eight  months,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  never  experienced 
even  difficulty  of  breatliing;  and 
though  he  had,  from  frequent  attacks 
of  cold,  violent  coughing  and  its  other 
usual  attendants,  his  asthma  did  not 
return.     He  revisited  the  north,  but  be- 


fore he  reached  home  was  attacked  with 
his   old   enemy,    which   continuod     for 
four  months,   without  any  complete  in- 
terval of  ease,  and  the  paroxysms  were 
more  violent  than  formerly.   He  then  de- 
termined upon  returning  to  town,  where, 
being    of   the    medical   profession,    he 
settled,  and    has   since  remained,  with- 
out ever  being  deprived  of  a  night's  rest 
from   asthma,  though   he   has   had,   in 
severe   colds,    more  than  ordinary  dif- 
ficulty in  respiration.     In  three  or  four 
years  after  the  asthma  left  him,  he  be- 
came subject  to  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,    and    palpitation,  attended    with 
great  flatulence  and  acidity  of  stomach, 
and  he  fancied  himself  relieved  by  alka- 
line  medicines,  and  particularly  by  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  from  its  cordial 
effects  in  large  doses.  The  attacks  were 
at  first  of  short  duration,  but  soon  be- 
came   more   serious    and  frequent,  and 
have  continued  without  intermission  for 
eleven  or  twelve  hours,  attended  with  a 
violent  and  indescribable  pain  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  spinal  column  and 
under  each    scapula,  and   difficult  and 
painful  respiration  ;  the  whole  of  which 
deprived  him,  at  the  time,  of  the  power 
of  walking  without    support.     He  can 
only    compare    his    feelings    to     what 
would   be   the   result    of    an   immense 
weight   placed      upon    each    shoulder, 
dragging  them    and  the  scapulae  down. 
These    symptoms    were    attended    and 
followed,  for  some  time,  vvith  a  sighing 
laborious  respiration,    much  increased 
upon  the  slightest  exertion,  and  a  sense 
of  numl)ness  and  pain  extending  down 
both  arms,  particularly  the  left.     The 
digestive    functions    were    at    times    a 
good  deal  disturbed  ;  the  secretions  of 
the  liver  and  the  bowels  much  deprav- 
ed ;  bowels  regular  ;  motions  dark  and 
offensive ;   appetite   very   good  ;   some- 
times,   but   not    often,   vomiting   after 
meals  ;  his   general  rest   at   night  but 
short,   and  distur!)ed.     The  period  dur- 
ing  which  these   attacks   were    absent 
was  very  irregular;  sometimes  as  many 
as   four   or  five  times  in   one  week,  at 
other  times  he  had  not  one  in  two  months. 
Whenever  dyspepsia  attended,  the  usual 
remedies   have  always  failed  to  cure  it. 
The  affection  of    the  heart,  however, 
came  on  in    the  intervals,  and  just  as 
much  when  the  nutritive  functions  were 
well  as  when  they  were  imperfect ;  and 
he  was  at  all  times  pale,  debilitated,  and 
bloated,  with    oedema  of  the   feet  an<l 
legs,  extciuling  to  the  knees,  and  moved 
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about  with  difliculty  ;  and  such  was  his 
state  of  liealth,  that,  for  four  years  past, 
he  has  never  left  home  without  having 
his  name  and  address  in  his  hat  or  a 
card  in  iiis  pocket,  being  doubtful  if  he 
would  ever  return  alive.  It  was  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  town,  about  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  he  became  ti>e  subject 
of  irregular  action  of  the  heart;  this, 
at  first,  was  but  slightly  noticed,  but 
soon  became  of  a  more  pressing  and 
alarming  nature;  the  seizure  would 
come  on  without  any  sign  or  note  of  its 
approach,  when  either  sitting,  lying  in 
bed,  or  in  active  exercise;  four  or  five 
of  the  heart's  pulsations  could  not  be 
felt;  the  fifth  would  be  an  irregular 
bound  against  the  parietcs  of  the  chest ; 
there  was  no  distinct  or  regular  interval 
observable  in  the  pulse  —  its  rythma 
would  be  nearly  continuous  against  the 
finger;  there  was  an  oppressive  con- 
striction across  the  chest,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  numbness  and  pain  in 
the  arms,  as  before  noticed ;  the  face 
expressive  of  intense  anxiety;  nose 
and  lips  cold,  and  of  a  blue  colour; 
great  restlessness,  and  inability  to  re- 
main in  one  situation  ;  frequent  windy 
evacuations,  without  any  apparent  re- 
lief. The  only  thing  which  appeared  to 
afford  ease  was  the  employment  of 
strong  friction  along  the  course  of  the 
spine.  These  phenomena  lasted  indif- 
ferently for  two,  six,  or  twelve  hours 
(never  so  violent,  however,  when  so  long 
as  the  latter  period),  when,  with  a  sud- 
den and  very  forcible  and  painful  impe- 
tus against  the  ribs,  the  heart  would  l)e 
righted,  and  its  action,  with  that  of  the 
pulse,  would  at  once  become  regular. 
From  the  long  continuance  of  these  at- 
tacks, and  frequent  recurrence  of  irre- 
gular action  of  the  heart,  he  was  led  to 
believe  the  existence  of  some  structural 
disease  in  or  aiiout  the  heart ;  in  which 
lie  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  me- 
dical friends,  many  of  whom  he  con- 
sulted, and  by  his  father  having  suffered 
in  the  same  way  and  died  very  suddenly. 
Dr.  Wilson  I'liilip  was  at  this  time 
(about  a  year  ago)  consulted  ;  who  af- 
forded him  great  consolation  by  assuring 
him  that  there  were  good  grounds  to 
hojic  that,  in  a  great  measure,  his  fears 
were  unfounded,  and,  as  many  of  these 
appalling  symptoms  were  evidently  sym- 
pathetic, there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
the  others  mi^lil  be  of  Jlic  same  nature. 
iJr.  P.  ordcreil  bim  live  grains  of  the 
blue  pill  for  three  alternate  nights,  with 


an  aperient  draught  on  the  following 
morning.  The  alimentary  canal  was 
thus  cleared,  and  IMr.  H.  by  his  ad- 
vice, commenced  taking  half  a  grain  of 
blue  pill  with  three  of  Extr.  Hyoscya- 
mus,  three  times  a-day,  with  stomachic 
draughts,  and  other  occasional  treat- 
ment ;  which  he  continued  for  many 
months,  and  which,  he  believes,  has 
restored  him.  At  first  the  relief  was 
less  perfect,  and  only  occasional ; 
by  degrees  the  intervals  of  relief 
became  more  perfect,  and  of  longer 
duration,  and  it  is  now  four  months 
since  he  has  had  any  attack  ;  while  his 
looks,  feelings,  and  general  health,  are 
io  every  way  so  much  improved  as  to 
surprise  those  who  have  known  him  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  oede- 
matous  swelling  and  bloating  have  dis- 
appeared, and  he  has  regained  both  the 
ajtpearance  and  habits  of  health. 

October  10,  1331. 

OVARIAN  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Mrs.  Bottrell,  ait.  24,  of  short  sta- 
ture and  light  com])lexion,  married  four 
years.  Has  had  no  children,  nor  abor- 
tions ;  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  en- 
joyed good  health.  At  that  time  was 
attacked  with  inflammation  in  the  left 
iliac  region.  In  a  few  days  it  was  so 
far  subdued  that  nothing  but  a  slight 
pain  and  uneasiness  remained.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  abdomen  was  observed 
to  be  enlanred,  and  continued  to  en- 
large for  four  months,  when  fluctua- 
tion was  discovered.  The  operation  of 
tapping  was  resorted  to,  and  was  re- 
peated four  times  previously  to  her  be- 
ing under  my  care.  What  remedial 
means  had  been  einployed,  I  am  unac- 
quainted with.  After  the  second  opera- 
tion the  abdomen  was  noticed  to  be  still 
large,  and  on  examination  a  tumor  was 
detected  in  the  pelvic  region.  I  was 
called  u|)on  to  perform  tapping  on 
February  24th,  \S'M  .  About  four^ gal- 
lons of  limpid  fluid  were  removed. 
After  the  operation  the  lower  |)art  of 
the  abdomen  remained  |irominont,  and 
the  parietes  were  distended  ;  it  had  au 
even  surface,  and  conveyed  to  the  touch 
a  doughy  feel ;  no  tenderness  or  pain 
on  pressure;  the  body  was  much  ema- 
ciated ;    tongue  furred  ;  appetite  bad  ; 
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bowels  torpid,  and  secretions  dark- 
coloured  ;  urine  pale  for  a  few  days 
after  tapping',  l)ut  became  thick  and 
albuminous ;  pulse  120,  small  and 
tbready  ;  skin  dry  and  hot ;  sleep  dis- 
turbed ;  shooting  pains  along  the  course 
of  the  large  nerves  of  the  thigh. 

Purgatives,  mercury,  and  the  various 
diuretic  medicines,  were  exhibited.  The 
Tr.  lodinse  was  given  for  a  few  weeks, 
commencing  with  five  drops  every  four 
hours,  and  increased  to  five  and  twenty. 
The  abdomen  was  rubbed  twice  a-day 
with  an  ointment  composed  of  Ung. 
Hydrarg.  and  Camphor.  Digitalis  was 
given  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  which  it  did  effectually.  The 
general  health  became  improved,  but 
without  any  diminution  of  the  tumor, 
and  only  slight  retardation  of  the  drop- 
sical accumulation.  The  Ung.  Hydriod. 
Potassae  was  rubbed  into  the  abdomen 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  twice  a-day, 
regularly.  The  circumference  of  the 
abdomen  after  tapping  was  found  to 
have  diminished  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  eight  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Iodine  friction.  Paracen- 
tesis abdominis  was  repeated  every  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  The  fluid  varied  in 
colour  each  time ;  sometimes  it  was 
limpid  and  watery,  at  others  thick  and 
opacjue,  and  containing  in  it  flakes  of 
lymph  and  pus.  At  one  time  about  a 
quart  of  uncoagulated  blood  followed 
the  withdrawal  of  the  trocar.  On  the 
5th  of  September  the  Inst  operation 
was  performed.  Seven  pints  of  fluid 
more  than  previously,  were  removed. 
The  day  following  she  was  up,  and 
would,  injudiciously,  be  assisted  into 
the  yard  ;  she  sat  there  for  half  an  hour, 
but  on  account  of  faintness  was  obliged 
to  return.  From  that  time  complained 
of  soreness  in  the  abdomen,  not  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  nor  ])ositive  pain  ;  she 
said  it  was  an  indescribable  uneasiness. 
Peritonitis  being  suspected,  the  various 
antiphlogistic  measures  were  promptly 
adopted,  but  without  affording  any  re- 
lief.    On  the  19th  she  died*. 

Ovarian  disease  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  one  of  those  direful  maladies 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  every  at- 
tempt at  their  removal  by  medicine. 
Happily  this  disease  is  not  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  ;  and  to   this   maybe 

.  •  We  omit  the  postmortem  examination,  as  the 
appearances  were  not  unusual,  and  as  we  are 
much  pressed  for  space. 
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fairly  attril)uted  our  ignorance  of  any 
true  diagnostic  marks  by  wiiich  it  can 
be  recognized  in  its  early  stage.  Oa 
reviewing  the  preceding  case,  many  cir- 
cumstances present  themselves  impor- 
tantly interesting.  We  observe  that 
this  disease  occurred  in  a  young  woman, 
who,  though  married,  had  never  borne 
children  ;  that  it  commenced  with  in- 
flammation in  the  left  iliac  region  ; 
that  in  four  ynonths  the  abdomen  was 
filled  with  fluid  ;  and  that  the  tumor  was 
at  this  time  so  diminutive,  that  its  ex- 
istence was  not  even  suspected.  But 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  was 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor, 
it  not  being  cognizable  immediately  after 
the  first  tapping,  yet  in  six  weeks  being 
as  large  as  a  child's  head. 

Had  the  tumor  been  discovered  when 
the  size  of  an  orange,  or  even  itvire  that 
size,  would  extirpation  of  it  have  been 
practicable? 

The  question  is  answered  by  that  phi- 
losophic physician.  Dr.  Blundell,  in  his 
Physiological  Researches  ;  where  he  has 
proved  very  satisfactorily  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  fears  entertained  with 
respect  to  wounding  the  peritoneum, 
and  has  also  shewn  the  facility  with 
which  diseased  ovary,  in  its  earh)  sliKje, 
may  be  removed.  In  this  case  it  is  ob- 
vious that  extirpation  could  have  been 
successful  only  in  the  very  earliest  pe ' 
riod,  in  consequence  of  the  early  forma- 
tion of  the  dropsical  sac ;  yet  I  believe 
no  one  would  iiave  apprehended  that 
such  a  structure  did  at  the  time  exist. 
Even  at  the  period  when  I  first  saw  the 
patient,  and  also  during  the  whole  of 
ray  attendance,  I  did  not  doul)t  that  the 
dropsical  fluid  was  contained  in  tiie  pe- 
ritoneal bag.  Dissection  revealed  that 
it  was  not ;  l)ut  that  it  was  contained  in 
a  new  structure,  the  '  sac ;'  which  sac 
must  have  been  formed  either  prior  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  sul)stance  of  the 
ovary,  or  have  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio,  go  as  to  have  lined  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity — to 
have  become  filled  with  fluid,  and  to 
have  existed  so  for  some  weeks  before 
the  tumor  was  discovered. 

We  observe  the  ineflScacy  of  the  most 
potent  medicines  in  this  disease  ;  and  it 
affords  further  corroboration  of  the  ve- 
racity of  the  conclusion,  that  on  such 
morbid  structures  medicine  has  no  in- 
fluence. We  therefore  arrive  at  the  in- 
ference, that  extirpation  of  diseased 
ovary,  in  tlie  early  period  of  iis  yrowth, 
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is  the  only  curative  measure  we  are  yet 
acquainted  witli. 

Ou;^lU  paracentesis  alxlominis  to  l)e 
performed  in  ovarian  dropsy,  wlien  the 
fluid  docs  not  amount  to  more  tlian 
ihirlij-tuo  pints  i  What  advantaae  can 
accrue  from  sucli  early  tapping-  ?  Will 
it  prevent  a  future  acouniulatinn  ? 

Should  any  urgent  syuipiom  arise, 
such  as  violent  dyspnoea',  then  the  ope- 
ration of  tapping  might  he  dt-inanded  ; 
but  it  does  not  apjjear  that  in  tliis  case 
any  unpleasant  symptom  was  manifest- 
ed ; — she  was  tapped  hecause  the  abdo- 
men was  filled.  It  is  clear  that  no  per- 
jnanent  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  early 
tripping  ;  for,  while  the  cyst  remains, 
fluid  will  be  again  secreted,  unless  the 
sides  of  the  cyst  could  be  retained  in 
coaptation,  and  inflammation  induced, 
so  as  to  obliterate  the  cavity;  but  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  effect  this,  owina' 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  which  must 
necessarily  remain  "and  form  a  nidus. 

Witli  respect  to  the  tumor  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  disease  of  the 
ovary;  but  under  what  jicnus  it  can  be 
classified,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  say. 
It  is  neither  a  scirrhous,  nor  an  hydatid, 
nor  yet  a  common  encysted  tumor;  i)ut 
a  combination  of  the  three  structures. 
The  cells  could  not  all  be  the  enlarged 
vesicles  of  De  Graaf,  because  these  are 
not  more  than  sixteen  or  twenty  in 
number;  whereas  some  hundred  cysts 
were  discovered,  many  of  wliicli  liu(i  all 
the  characters  of  hydatids  ;  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  '  vesicles'  were  implicated. 
The  envelope  of  the  tumor  appears  to 
have  been  the  tunica  propria  of  the 
ovary;  and  tlie  '  sac'  an  extension  of 
the  upper  border  of  that  tunic,  which 
had  become  separated  from  the  contain- 
ed parts. 

'Ihese  brief  remarks  may  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

I  am,  sir, 

\'our  obedient  servant, 

W.  DoBso.N,  Surgeon. 

y,  Delgrave-Strcet  South,  Piralico, 
Oct.  5,  1831. 
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L'Auteiir  se  fiie  a  aUonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — U'Ale.mbert. 


Observations  on  Cholera,  as  it  appeared 
at  Port-Glasgow,  during  the  months 
of  Julif  and  August  1831.  Illus- 
trated bij  numerous  Cases.  By  John' 
Marshall,  M.D. 

Dr.  IMarshall,  of  Port-Glasgow,  is 
the  gentleman  who  created  a  somewhat, 
unnecessary  alarm  some  montiis  ago  by 
reporting  to  government  the  occurrence 
of  cholera  in  the  town  where  he  resides.. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  to  use  a  vul- 
gar expression,  that  he  had  "  found  a 
mare's  nest,"  and  some  degree  of  ridi- 
cule, naturally  enough,  followed  this 
discovery;  in  fact,  we  imagine  from 
the  contents  of  the  i)rochure  before  us, 
that  the  Doctor's  cases  had  become  a 
standing  joke  in  the  north.  Instead  of 
letting  the  matter  drop  (juietly  and  be 
forgotten.  Dr.  Marshall  resolved  to 
print  the  cases,  "  and  shame  the 
rogues."  This  proceeding,  we  think, 
was  injudicious;  for,  in  our  opinion, 
he  has  tims  condemned  himself  out  of 
his  mouth.  Twenty-four  cases  of 
vomiting,  purging,  witii  cramps,  &c» 
are  related,  such  as  every  man  occa- 
sionally meets  with  in  the  hot  months  : 
of  these  only  one  died,  and  he  had  been 
drinking  some  days  before  at  an  Irish 
wedding,  and  at  the  onset  of  his  attack,, 
before  ])v.  IMarsiiall  was  called  in,  had 
had  a  mixture,  containing  six  grains  of 
tartar  euietic.  The  Doctor  does  not  ad- 
mit that  he  had  taken  much  of  this,  Imt. 
adds,  "  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, allow  that  the  whole  was  swal- 
lowed at  one  draught,  could  these  si.x 
grains  of  emetic  tartar  have  produced 
the  morbid  symptoms  (namely,  exces- 
sive depression,  vomiting,  i)urging,  &c.) 
which  I  witnessed  when  called  to  him 
nineteen  hours  after?''  The  prac- 
titioner who  can  gravely  ask  such  a 
question,  must  be  wonderfully  ignorant, 
or  have  his  ideas  strangely  perverted  by 
prejudice. 

We  shall  quote  one  of  Dr.  Marshall's 
cases,  selecting  one  which  was  severe, 
but  the  account  of  which  is  conveniently 
brief:  — 

"July  11,  iH-il.— James  M'Lachlan, 
aetat.  25,  labourer  in  a  sugar  house, 
very  stout  made,  enjoys  excellent 
health,  was  seized  durinor  the  course  of 
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last  nifi^ht  with  Jeadly  sickness,  vomit- 
ing', and  pur;jin^f  of  ilurk  triatters,  which 
speedily  changed  1o  colouih;sS  fluids, 
excruciating  pain  in  the  howels,  spasms, 
by  which  the  ahdoniinal  uiUbdes  seemed 
drawn  in  till  they  rested  on  the  spine; 
excessive  dehility  ;  surface  of  hody 
cold  ;  profuse  culd  perspirations.  Re- 
action took  place  iu  eight  hours  after 
first  attack;  was  completely  established 
in  twelve.  Tlie  patient  convalesced  ra- 
pidly, and  returned  to  his  work  on  the 
15th. 

"  Had  sat  with  Jolin  JMurray  during 
the  night  of  the  3d  July  ;  knows  of  no 
other  cause  for  his  illness  ;  has  not  par- 
taken of  fruit,  vegetables,  or  '  new 
potatoes,'  during  the  present  season." — 
JEx  uno  disce  omnes. 

Illustrations  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  nith 
Explanatory  Riferences  ;  founded  on 
the  work  of  M.  Blandin.  By  John 
G.  M.  BuuT,  Surgeon  to  the  City 
Dispensary,  Extraordinary  Member 
of  tlie  Royal  Medical  Society,  &c. 
4to.     Edinburgh. 

These  illustrations  of  surgical  ana- 
tomy are  founded  on  the  justly-esteemed 
Avork  of  M.  Blandin,  on  whose  plan, 
however,  the  editor  has  improved.  In 
the  fasciculus  which  lies  before  us  there 
are  two  plates,  the  first  representing 
the  superficial  and  the  second  the  deep- 
seated  anatomy  of  the  neck.  They  are 
beautifully  executed,  and  if  those  which 
follow  etjual  tiiem  in  this  respect,  the 
work  will  prove  highly  creditable  to 
Mr.  Burt,  and  extremely  useful  to  the 
practical  surgeon  as  well  as  to  the  stu- 
dent of  anatomy. 

Pharmacopoeia  Medico  -  Chirurgica  in 
usum  Medicinam  Facienlium,  a 
Roberto  G.  Holland,  Chirurgo, 
Concinnata. 

This  volume  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lists  of  medicines,  tables  of  syno- 
nyms, formulae,  &c.  perhaps  as  good, 
certainly  no  better,  than  many  others 
previously  published. 

Reports   of  Medical    Cases.      By   Dr. 
Bright.     Price  !)/.  9s. 

[Continued  from  page  i>7.] 

Infummation  of  the  Substance  of  the 

Brain. 

The  next  subject  which  attracts  our 
attention,  in  the  regular  order  of  the 
volume,  is  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain. 


A  healthy  man,  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  fell,  and  slightly  scraped  the  side 
of  the  left  temple.  He  found  it  very 
painful,  used  common  remedies,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  had  forgotten  the  ac- 
cident, and  returned  to  his  usual 
avocations.  Three  weeks  after  he 
went  upon  a  shooting  excursion,  took 
much  exercise,  got  wet,  cat  heartily, 
and  stept  into  a  coach  to  return  to 
town.  During  the  journey  pain  in 
the  head  came  on,  and  by  the  time  he 
arrived  at  home  he  was  labouring  under 
a  smart  attack  of  fever,  with  pain  spread- 
ing from  the  eyebrow  towards  the  ver- 
tex, and  occasionally  down  the  back. 
He  was  bled  generally  and  locally,  and 
bad  appropriate  remedies  to  allay  the 
febrile  disturbance.  Next  day  was 
much  the  same,  perspired  freely,  and 
became  chilly  on  the  least  exposure  ; 
his  manner  was  hurried  ;  in  fact,  he  was 
slightly  delirious.  There  was  puffiness 
above  the  eyebrow,  and  a  tumor  in  the 
socket  below  the  eye,  from  which  last 
some  discharge  of  pus  took  place  at 
night,  with  great  relief.  On  the  fol- 
lowing- day,  the  symptoms  continuing, 
he  was  seen  by  IMr.  Brodie,  who  cut 
down  upon  the  bone  just  above  the  su- 
perciliary ridge  ;  it  was  rough  ;  about 
•'  three  drops"  of  pus  came  away,  and 
the  patient  was  "  in  heaven."  He 
went  on  for  some  time  without  any  very 
decided  change,  afterwards  became  ra- 
ther childisli,  being,  however,  at  inter- 
vals, more  rational.  For  several  days 
he  got  up  regularly  for  a  few  hours, 
though  his  pulse  was  extremely  weak. 
He  was  now  seized  with  an  erysipela- 
tous attack  of  the  face  and  head,  which 
carried  him  offiu  a  week. 

"  Sectio  Cadaveris. — Some  serous  effusioa 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scalp.  The 
bone  was  denuded  only  to  a  small  extent, 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  where  the 
second  opening  was  made  ;  but  the  surround- 
ing bone,  more  particularly  between  this 
opening  and  that  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  superciliary  ridge,  was  unusually  brittle, 
splintering  in  various  directions  under  the 
saw  and  the  chisel.  The  pericranium  just 
round  the  df^nuded  bone  was  thickened.  The 
dura  mater  was  not  detached,  but  a  deposit 
of  organized  membrane,  nearly  as  thick  as 
the  dura  mater,  but  more  flocculent,  had 
taken  place  between  it  and  the  bone  in  that 
part,  over  an  extent  of  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece  ;  and  a  mark  remained  upon  the  bone 
where  the  deposit  had  cbieily  been,  of  an  ir- 
regular form,  with  white  specks  as  if  from 
adventitious  matter  deposited  in  the  pores  of 
the  bone.     When  the  dura  mater  was  raised. 
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its  internal  surface  shewcil  also  a  flocculent 
deposit,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain 
exhibited  the  arnchnoid  raised  by  serous  ef- 
fusion, so  as  to  conceal  the  convolutions  ;  the 
arachnoid  was  slightly  opake  ;  but  on  the 
edge  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, close  to  the  f,i\x,  was  an  ulcer  of  the 
size  of  lialf  a  hazel-nut.  oval,  depressed,  and 
contaiiiino;  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  while 
fluid,  of  puriform  character  ;  and  when  this 
was  removed  with  a  sponge,  a  clear  depres- 
sion became  visible,  as  if  a  piece  of  the  brain 
had  been  cut  out.  The  brain  itself  did  not 
appear  unhealthy,  but  the  blood  was  rather 
fluid  in  the  vessels  divided  in  the  cerebrum, 
giving  bloody  points.  In  the  ventricles  was 
at  least  double  the  ordinary  quantity  of  se- 
rum, and  that  rather  turbid.  The  choroid 
plexus  was  natural,  nor  was  any  other  obvious 
deviation  from  health  to  be  discovered." 

Althoiiffh  the  above  be  adduced  as  a 
case  of  ulceration  on  tiie  surface  of  the 
brain,  Dr.  Bri^jht  is  not  disposed  to 
ar<?ue  that  the  chief  symptoms  depended 
upon  tliis. 

A  man  of  colour,  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  was  admitted  at  Guy's  with  se- 
vere dyspnoea^  and  dropsy.  He  had 
been  in  the  hospital  before,  for  the 
above  symptoms,  but  had  been  sent 
away  "  on  account  of  the  noise  and  dis- 
turbance he  made  during  the  night." 
He  was  now  in  a  drowsy  state,  capable 
of  being  roused,  but  not  so  as  to  give 
any  satisfactory  account  of  himself. 
He  was  not  considered  as  being  in  his 
sound  mind,  and  at  night  became  noisy. 
About  four  (lays  before  his  death  he 
was  ol)served  to  be  sinking,  but  his  pulse 
always  had  a  peculiar  sliarpncss.  There 
were  some  appearances  of  slight  paralysis. 

"  Sectio  Catlaverls. — On  removing  the  dura 
mater,  a  thin  layer  of  effused  blood  of  several 
inches  in  extent— in  some  parts  as  thin  as 
pajier,  in  others  in  flat  masses  as  thick  as  a 
shilling — was  discovered  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  and  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  right  ;  this  was  not  cff"uscd 
80  as  to  be  smeared  over,  or  to  discolour  the 
arachnoid,  but  remained  attached  to  the 
dura  mater,  and  could  be  peeled  off" as  if  the 
thin  clots  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
contained  within  a  membrane  ;  but  wliether 
this  was  only  a  fibrinous  envelope  of  the  clot, 
or  an  actual  membrane,  was  doubtful.  I  in- 
clined to  the  latter  opinion.  On  examining 
the  base  of  the  brain,  both  of  the  anterior 
lobes  were  found  to  be  eaten  by  Buperficial 
ulceration  in  three  or  four  irregular  patches 
of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  which  were  yellow 
and  excavated  to  the  depth  of  the  eighth  of 
an  inch,  though  the  yellow  soft  matter 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  true  jms. 
The     vessels     of     the      base    were     not 


perfectly  healthy,  but  in  different  parts 
contained  cartilaginous  deposits.  On  the 
surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  was  a  curi- 
ous black  carbonaceous  deposit,  following 
somewhat  in  the  course  of  vessels,  which, 
judging  from  some  other  cases,  I  believe  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  former  efiiision  of  blood 
under  the  arachnoid,  or  upon  its  surface. 

"  Jhe  left  lung  was  partially  adherent  to 
the  pleura,  containing  much  grey  niatter, 
natural  in  structure,  but  loaded  with  serous 
efl^usion.  The  bronchial  tubes  of  the  deepest 
red  colour,  and  much  dilated  towards  their 
extremities.  The  right  lung  much  more  ge- 
nerally adherent,  and  extensively  hardened, 
fron\  old  and  chronic  inflammation  ;  so  that 
scarcely  any  part  ])erformed  its  functions  ; 
the  upper  lobe,  in  particular,  was  a  hard, 
tough,  grey  mass,  and  the  bronchi  were  still 
more  diseased  than  in  the  left  lung." 

In  this  case  there  were  sulBcient  signs 
of  some  derangement  of  the  brain,  but 
this  was  conceived  to  depend  chiefly  on 
the  difficulty  of  transmitting  the  blood 
through  the  lungs. 

Cases  follow  in  which  encysted  ab- 
scesses were  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  brain  ;  in  some  of  them,  from  ex- 
ternal injury,  in  others  from  spontane- 
ous causes  :  but  as  these  cases  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  present  so  much  inte- 
rest, either  in  a  pathological  or  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  as  most  of  the  others, 
we  shall  pass  on  to 

Cases  illustrative    of  softcnincj  of  the 

Bruin ; 
that  peculiar  change  of  structure  which 
has  been  of  late  years  described  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  French  pathologists,  as  well  as  by 
some  among  ourselves.  Dr.  Bright  is 
of  opinion  that  "  softening"  of  the 
brain  may  exist  in  various  forms,  may- 
originate  in  various  causes,  and  may  be 
marked  by  different  symptoms.  The 
symptoms,  however,  which  generally  first 
attract  attention,  are  those  of  pressure: 
for  ilie  most  part  they  come  on  suddenly, 
and  they  vary  in  their  progress  and  du- 
ration. The  pressure,  however,  seems  to 
be  I)ut  a  secondary  part  of  the  diseased 
condition  —  a  coiisetiuencc  of  some 
change  which  has  gttne  before  it  ;  while 
it  throws  l»ut  little  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  pathological  condition. 

'I'hc  first  case  detailed  (LXXXl.)  is 
one  in  which  there  was  sudden  hemi- 
plegia, all  power  of  voluntary  motion 
and  all  sensation  being  lost  both  iu  the 
up])er  and  lower  extremity.  The  face 
was  oidy  sligiitly  affected,  but  the  speech 
was  exceedingly  imperfect.    Pulse  G8, 
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weak.  This  man  had  married  a  woman 
much  younger  than  himself  a  few  years 
before.  He  had  also  been  subject  to 
an  open  ulcer  on  the  leg  for  seve- 
ral years,  but  which  hud  healed  up 
about  six  or  eijrht  months  before.  He 
then  became  sulycct  to  attacks  of  diar- 
rhoea. He  had  never  complained  of 
his  head.  He  was  admitted  August  5, 
and  died  on  the  21sl  of  the  same  month. 
Post-mortem  examination  discovered 
softening  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
lobes  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  ce- 
rebrum, with  limpid  effusion  beneath 
the  arachnoid  and  between  the  convo- 
lutions. 

A  man,  aged  30,  was  admitted  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  April  7th,  with  imper- 
fect hemiplegia  and  coma.  It  appeared 
that  he  liad  complained  of  the  left  side 
of  his  head  for  three  or  four  n)Oiiths, 
and  just  four  weeks  before  admission  he 
had  been  seized  with  very  severe  head- 
ache, which  had  continued  ever  since. 
Tlie  loss  of  power  came  on  gradually. 
On  the  night  Itetween  the  otii  ;ind  (itli 
he  became  worse,  and  passed  his  fajces 
involuntarily,  losing  liis  speech  at  the 
same  time.  He  lingered  till  the  21st. 
tSoftening  was  found  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The  arte- 
ries in  the  vicinity  of  the  fissura  Sylvii 
were  indurated  and  cartilaginous,  and 
the  circle  of  Willis  was  studded  with 
bony  deposits. 

A  young  man,  aged  28,  was  admitted 
Octol)er  4,  1827,  with  partial  paralysis, 
marked  by  slight  deformity  of  the  face, 
and  feel)le,  unsteady  action  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  Had  from  infancy  been  af- 
flicted with  headaches,  generally  referred 
to  the  forehead,  with  occasional  gidtli- 
ness.  Tlie  symptoms  increased  about 
three  years  ago,  and  about  eiglUeen 
months  since  had  a  tit,  in  which  he 
lost  his  senses  for  a  few  minutes.  There 
was  a  very  gradual,  but  decided  change, 
from  this  time,  indicative  of  chronic 
mischief  in  the  brain.  He  die<l  on  tiie 
12lh  of  November.  Great  vascularity 
of  thepia  mater  was  found,  with  soften- 
ing of  the  left  hemisphere  in  two  i)laces. 

A  gentlen)an,  aged  Jo,  was  suddenly 
reduced  from  comparative  affluence  to 
penury  by  the  knavery  of  a  partner,  who 
absconded.  On  receiving  the  informa- 
tion, he  fell  down  in  an  apoplectic 
seizure.  After  a  time  he  recovered 
from  this  attack,  and  was  al)le  to  write 
for  one  of  the  weekly  journals,  altiiough 
his    memory    was    defective.      In    ten 


months  he  had  a  second  fit  nearly  like  the 
first :  after  this  he  never  was  able  to 
engage  in  any  occupation,  and  about 
three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
report,  he  had  a  third  fit,  for  which 
he  was  copiously  l)led,  and  had  some 
aperient  medicine.  After  this  he 
was  at  times  tolerably  sensible,  but  in 
general  lay  in  a  comatose  state,  and 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  power  in  the 
right  hand  as  well  as  in  both  legs.  He 
continued  much  the  same  from  the 
24th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  February  fol- 
lowing, when  he  became  more  conscious, 
and  had  more  power  over  his  limbs. 
This  improvement  lasted  three  or  four 
days,  when  he  sunk  into  a  comatose 
state,  and  died  on  the  .'Hh.  On  exami- 
tion  after  death,  considerable  cerebral 
congestion  was  found,  with  partial 
softening,  especially  of  the  fornix  and 
septum  lucidum.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  fluid  about  the  brain.  Dr.  Bright 
observes  of  this  case,  that  it  was  proba- 
bly one  of  those  in  which  no  considera- 
ble vessel  is  ruptured,  the  apoplectic 
tit  rather  depending  upon  a  general  state 
of  congestion,  producing  slight  lacera- 
tion of  the  fine  vessels,  cliieliy  at  the 
union  of  the  cineritious  with  the  me- 
dullary matter. 

A  tall,  athletic  man,  40  years  of  age^ 
was  admitted  at  Guy's,  under  the  care 
of  the  author,  January  21,  182!).  He 
had  been  long  iu  the  army — had  re- 
ceived many  wounds,  and  had  "  scars  to 
shew."  He  laboured  under  great  de- 
pression of  body  and  mind ;  his  left 
arm  and  leg  were  weakened  ;  his  gait 
unsteady;  and  he  s(piinted.  "  His  man- 
ner was  peculiar,  and  his  conversation 
quite  incoherent  ;  he  stood  for  some  mi- 
nutes together  in  one  position,  as  if  lost 
in  abstraction  ;  when  spoken  to,  he  an- 
swered a  question  with  some  considera- 
tion apparently  correctly,  but  then  at 
once  ran  on  to  something  else,  without 
however  saying  much,  but  making  some 
sta'.emcnt  perfectly  without  foundation  ; 
a>,  for  instance,  saying  that  he  was  bled 
this  morning,  that  the  l)lood  flowed  well, 
and  did  him  a  great  deal  (if  good;  — all 
which  was  most  distant  from  the  fact." 
His  illness  had  been  coming  on  about 
a  year,  and  die  first  intlication  of  it  was 
bis  falling  down  in  the  street,  ami  losing 
his  recollection  for  a  moment.  This 
happened  repeatedly,  i)ut  was  equally 
transient  as  at  first.  He  had,  however, 
constant  pain  in  the  forehead,  ami  for 
the  last  six  weeks  had  passed  his  urine, 
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and  sometimes  even  his  faeces,  in  bed. 
He  now  had  leeches  applied,  a  seton  was 
introtluced  into  the  neck,  and  he  was 
pufijecl.  Afterwards  he  took  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  tliree  times  a  clay,  and 
the  quantity  irradually  increased  to  gr.  v. 
ten  die.  Carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
qiiina,  and  various  other  means,  were 
tried  without  avail.  July  10th  he  is  thus 
described  : — "  His  general  manner  and 
aspect  quite  nnchanged  ;  he  stands 
about  musing  ;  and  if  you  ask  him  how 
he  finds  himself,  answers,  after  a  few 
seconds  of  consideration,  '  i  am  not 
quite  dead  ;'  says  he  has  hurt  his  thigh, 
and  that  there  are  wounds  in  two  places  ; 
but  on  examination  there  are  only  two 
old  scars  from  wounds  he  had  received 
in  service  ;  he  complains  of  weakness 
of  the  whole  left  side,  but  then  says  he 
feels  rather  better." 

He  died  on  the  23d.  The  skull 
shewed  a  slight  irregularity,  wilh  de- 
pression of  half  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
with  a  minute  point  of  hone  running 
towards  the  brain  :  this  was  at  the  site 
of  a  wound.  The  chief  morbid  appear- 
ance was  in  the  corpus  striatum  of  the 
right  side,  which  was  (]uite  flattened, 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour:  it  felt  <]uite 
soft,  and  on  making  a  section  was  found 
to  be  comj)letely  broken  down,  having 
a  "  filamentous  and  watery  brown  ap- 
pearance." 

The  author,  in  commenting  on  the 
cases  of  which  we  have  above  given  a 
brief  outline,  observes, — 

"  Thus  we  perceive  that  partial 
softening  of  the  brain  jtrobably  owes  its 
origin  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  to  a 
considerable  range  of  morbid  action; 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
however  much  the  symptoms  of  the  con- 
firmed disorganization  may  approach  in 
all  cases,  and  may  generally  eviuce 
proof  of  pressure,  and  of  interrupted 
nervous  susceptibility  and  action,  yet 
that  the  symptoms  which  mark  its  pro- 
gress and  approach  will  vary  greatly ; 
and  this  conclusion  will  be  borne  out  by 
a  comparison  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
cases  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer.  Although  it  is  jjossilde  that  in- 
flammation may  exist  without  being  at- 
tended by  very  striking  symptoms,  yet 
I  am  inclined  to  make  a  liireefold  divi- 
sion of  cases  in  which  a  softened  condi- 
tion of  portions  of  the  brain  exists. 
First,  where  from  o!)structed  circulation 
the  part  undergoes  a  change  analogous 
to  gangrene;  and  this  is  the  more  ge- 


nuine form  of  the  disease  (CaseLXXXl. 
LXXXH.  LXXXHI.)  Secondly,  where 
from  congestion  the  substance  of  the 
brain  sufl^'ers  a  more  or  less  complete 
laceration  (Case  XXIV.  LXXXIV.) ;  and 
under  this  division  might  be  classed  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  disorganization 
is  secondary,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
mechanically  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  tumors,  or  effused  serous  fluid,  or 
apoplectic  clots  (Case  LXV.)  And 
thirdly,  where  softening  is  produced  by 
inflaminatorv  action  (Case  LXXVni. 
LXXIX.  LXXX.) 

"  It  must  however  be  remarked,  that 
in  these  observations  I  speak  only  of 
partial  softening  with  disorganization  of 
the  brain  ;  not  including  those  cases  in 
which  the  whole  substance  of  the  brain 
is  found  unusually  soft,  a  condition 
which  often  occurs  when  the  body  has 
been  greatly  debilitated  and  worn  out 
by  disease,  but  seems  not  to  interfere 
with  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
organ. 

"  Dr.  Baillie,  in  his  incomparable 
manual  of  morbid  anatomy,  by  vvhich 
the  attention  of  modern  physicians  was 
chiefly  drawn  to  tlie  study  of  pathology, 
speaks  of  the  softening  of  the  brain  as  it 
is  described  more  particularly  by  Dr. 
John  Hunter,  in  the  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tures read  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  ir^fi;  and  he  refers  to  its  oc- 
currence under  two  forms — in  advanced 
age,  and  combined  with  apoplectic  effu- 
sion ;  though,  by  a  remark  he  after- 
wards makes  when  speaking  of  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  brain,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  considered  it  in  the  latter 
case  a  disease  existing  previously  to  the 
rupture  of  the  vessels,  or  a  conse<iuence 
of  the  mischief.  The  fact  appears  to 
be,  that  it  occurs  in  apoi)lexy  under 
both  of  these  circumstances,  and  cases 
illustrative  of  both  will  be  found  re- 
corded even  in  the  present  volume. 

"  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
cases  in  which  we  are  induced  to  sus- 
pect tliat  the  softened  disorganization 
is  taking  place,  it  will  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  cause ;  as  long  as  we 
are  obliged  to  infer  excessive  action  we 
must  deplete,  and  use  counter  irrita- 
tion ;  but  looking  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
such  disorganization,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  prohibit  active  depleting  reme- 
dies, as  likely  to  diminish  tlie  powers  of 
the  system.  Nor  can  wc  suppose  that 
the  mcrctirial  action  would  produce  any 
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good  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever 
is  calculated  to  disturl)  the  more  healthy 
and  natural  actions,  may  be  expected  to 
do  harm,  and  prohaldy  the  careful 
avoidance  of  every  tliino-  which  can 
over-excite  either  the  hoiiy  or  the  mind, 
with  the  employment  of  ijentle  tonic 
remedies,  both  as  n)edicine  and  as  diet, 
and  even  as  occupation  and  amusement, 
will  he  most  cllectual  in  delayimr  tlie 
mischief,  or  in  stipportinfj-  the  frame 
under  its  gradual  decline.  To  what  pe- 
riod life  may  l)e  ]trolonged,  when  acon- 
sideraltle  extent  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  diseased,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  asserting;  but  that  larg^e  portions  of 
the  brain  may  be  lost  with  apparent  im- 
punity has  been  proved  in  many  in- 
stances ;  and  in  some  of  the  forciroin;^ 
cases  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mischief  had  existed  several  months,  at- 
tended, however,  with  great  functional 
derangement.  Whether  healtliy  brain 
be  ever  regenerated  is  very  doul)tful; 
but  as  to  the  power  of  nature  of  repair- 
ing in  some  degree  the  injuries  of  tiie 
brain,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  parts  of  tlie 
substance  which  have  l)cen  lacerated  by 
blows,  or  by  apoplexy,  and  thus  render- 
ed useless,  are  freijuently  absorbed  ;  but 
how  far  the  powers  of  the  system  are 
sufficient  for  sucli  an  operation,  where, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Kennedy  or  Alurridge, 
spontaneous  change  has  taken  place, 
remains  a  matter  of  speculative  opi- 
nion ;  at  all  events,  one  of  the  best  ob- 
jects we  can  propose  in  the  treatment, 
is  to  give  force  aiul  vigor  to  those  natu- 
ral actions  by  which  such  reparations 
are  effected." 

PRESSURE. 

The  division  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject adopted  by  our  author,  is,  first,  into 
those  cases  wiiicli  illustrate  the  etfects 
of  mere  vascular  turgcscence ;  2dly, 
those  in  which  the  symptoms  appear  to 
have  been  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the 
result  of  eft'used  serum ;  odly,  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  rupture  of 
vessel,  with  extravasated  blood  ;  and 
4thly,  those  in  which  the  pressure  has 
resulted  from  some  organic  change. 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  eff'icts  of  Cere- 
bral Pressure  from  Vascular  Turges- 
ccnve. 

When  this  state  comes  on  suddenly, 
it  is  productive  of  vertigo,  loss  of  cun- 
scioubness    and  voluntary   power,    and 


not  unfrequently  of  convulsions ;  apo- 
plexy from  congesliiin,  and  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy  passing  impercepti- 
bly into  each  other.  When  the  conges- 
tion takes  place  more  gradually  as  from 
the  effect  of  narcotics,  or  habitual  indul- 
gence in  fermented  licjuors,  or  arising 
in  tlie  progress  of  disease,  it  is  indicated 
by  increasing  listlessness,  drowsiness, 
and  finally,  by  coma;  temporary  numb- 
ness, or  loss  of  sensation,  or  convul- 
sions, i)eing  experienced  towards  the 
termination  of  the  disease. 

The  following  case  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  mingled  attack  of  apoplexy 
and  epilepsy  : — 

"  James  Earaes,  aged  60,  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  under  my  care,  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1829,  in  a  state  of  great  feebleness, 
with  occasional  vertigo,  from  an  attack  of  a 
mixed  apoplectic  and  epileptic  character, 
which  he  had  experienced  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, and  for  which  he  had  been  cupped  ; 
lie  was  a  stout-made  man,  with  a  bald  head 
and  sliort  neck,  exsanguine  in  his  appear- 
ance, I  believe  from  the  frequent  necessity  of 
losing  blood.  I  had  seen  him  before,  and 
was  no  stranger  to  his  history.  Six  years 
previously,  while  he  was  walking,  be  was  first 
seized  with  giddiness,  and  on  tlie  following 
day  experienced  a  more  severe  attack,  with 
loss  of  sight  and  of  consciousness.  He  was 
twice  bled  from  the  arm,  was  freely  cupped, 
had  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  gra- 
dually recovered,  not  having  suffered  during- 
the  whole  attack  any  paralysis.  Three 
years  and  a  half  afterwards  he  had  a  similar 
seizure,  aud  again  about  a  year  after  that ; 
subsequently  to  which  be  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal, under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cholmeley  ;  and 
while  still  in  the  house  about  a  year  ago,  he 
had  a  more  severe  attack,  greatly  resembling 
apoplexy,  in  which  he  remained  perfectly 
senseless  for  several  hours,  but  this  was  at- 
tended with  spasmodic  action  of  all  the  ex- 
tremities. He  was  cupped,  and  recovered 
pretty  speedily,  but  remained  feeble  for  se- 
veral weeks; "and  about  six  months  after- 
wards bad  another  similar  attack.  As  he 
was  free  from  the  immediate  severity  of  the 
fit  at  the  time  of  his  being  received  under  my 
care,  I  had  recourse  to  gentle  purging,  aud 
afterwards  to  tonics,  and  on  one  occasion 
was  obliged  to  cup  him  at  the  neck  ;  under 
this  plan  of  treatment  he  gained  strength 
rapidly,  and  left  the  bouse  in  about  n 
month." 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  which  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  the  chief  point 
to  be  decided  is,  the  extent  to  which 
depletiiui  ought  to  be  carried,^  and  Dr. 
Bright  oliserves,  that  in  most  instances, 
in  proportion  as  the  epileptic  character 
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preponderates,  the  propriety  of  large 
depictions  will  become  more  questiona- 
ble. Indeed,  the  abstraction  of  blood 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
means,  calculated  to  remove  present 
danger,  which  having  been  effected, 
keeping  up  regular  action  of  the  bowels, 
with  tonic  regimen,  is  best  calculated 
to  guard  against  relapse. 

Next  in  succession  we  find  a  set  of 
instructive  cases,  shewing  the  tendency 
of  narcotic  poisons  to  produce  conges- 
tion in  the  brain.  In  the  following 
case,  which  proved  fatal,  the  staie  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  was  matter  of  de- 
monstration :— 

Poison  by  Opium — Great  Va$cidar  Cungeslion  of 
the  Brain. 

"  —  Williams,  a  young  woman,  was 
brought  to  Guy's  Hospital  January  2lst, 
1825,  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  from  the 
effects  of  opium,  taken  about  two  hours  be- 
fore ber  admission,  with  a  view  to  self-de- 
struction. The  quantity  she  had  swallowed 
was  not  exactly  known.  The  stomach-pump 
was  freely  used,  both  to  wash  out  the  sto- 
mach and  to  administer  stimulants ;  but 
sensibility  never  returned,  nor  did  she  ever 
so  far  recover  as  to  be  able  to  swallow,  and 
she  died  about  fifteen  hours  after  admission. 

"  Seclio  Ciiclaveris. — Vessels  of  the  head 
unusually  turgid  throughout,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebrum,  an  ecchymosis  was 
observed  of  a  very  light  colour,  about  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece — such  as  a  very  few 
drops  of  effused  blood  might  have  produced. 
The  bloody  points  were  very  numerous  in  the 
cut  surface  of  the  brain  :  there  was  no  serum 
collected  in  the  ventricles.  The  stomach 
was  quite  healthy,  exccjit  two  or  three  spots 
of  ecchymosis,  which  were  ascribed  to  the 
tube  of  the  stomach-pump  ;  there  was  on  the 
whole  less  vascularity  than  usual.  In  the 
large  intestines  were  some  appearances  of 
infJaramatory  action,  A  small  ovarian  tu- 
mor, about  the  size  of  an  orange,  was  found 
in  the  pelvis.'' 

But  all  cases  come  not  to  this  unhap- 
py end,  even  where  large  quantities  of 
laudanum  have  been  swallowed,  and 
Dr.  Bright  relates  three  instances  in 
which  "  an  ounce  and  a  half,"  "  some- 
thing more  than  two  drachms,"  and 
what  was  Iielieved  "  to  exceed  an 
ounce,"  were  taken ;  their  baneful  ef- 
fects being  warded  olF  chiefly  by  the  af- 
fusion of  cold  water  upon  tiie  bead,  in 
the  manner  rccommcn(led  by  Mr.  Wray 
some  years  ago,  in  a  paper  which  he 
published  iu  the  Medical  llepository. 
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"  Licetomnibus,Hceteti,immihi,digmit.'iteni  Ar- 
tis  Mediece  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulum  not)  recuso." — Cicero. 


USE  AND  ABUSE   OF    CERTAIN 
COLLEGE  REGULATIONS. 

We  have  been  a  good  deal  amused  during 
the  last  week  or  two  with  witnessing 
the  cool  impudence  and  empty  bab- 
ble of  a  would-be  director  of  study 
• — an  open  instigator  of  cabals  among 
the  medical  students  of  the  metro- 
polis. Amused  we  were,  because  we 
knew  how  impotent  and  harmless  were 
all  these  unbidden  efforts ;  nay,  we 
should  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  amuse- 
ment, did  we  not  fear  that  some  un- 
lucky simpleton  or  other  might  be  mis- 
led iiy  the  contrivances  of  the  medico- 
political  mountebank.  As  he  "  bides 
his  time"  with  the  instinct  of  an  animal 
of  mischief,  he  calculates  about  this  pe- 
riod on  the  number  of  the  inexperienced 
whom  he  may  hope  to  delude  ;  nor  does 
he  scruple  to  employ  the  most  abject 
arts  of  insinuation  to  gain  the  ear  of 
those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  their 
earliest  course  of  medical  study.  To 
reason  with  him,  or  to  reply  to  the  sort 
of  trash  which  he  indites,  were  out 
of  the  question  ;  it  would  first  be  ne- 
cessary to  know  exactly  what  he  aims 
at — what  it  is,  in  the  name  of  every 
thing  incomprehensible,  that  the  man 
means  to  insist  on  ?  Is  it  the  abolish- 
ing of  all  rule  and  government  in  the 
profession  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  his  no- 
tion that  he  may  eventually  be  able  to 
set  up  some  fal)ric  of  his  own  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  that  is  respectable  in  our 
time-honoured  establishments  ?  The 
blockhead  !  the  merest  tyro  could  ex- 
pose his  folly  and  presumption. 

Attending    hospitals    and    lectures, 
and  afterwards  receiving  certificates— 
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arc  not  these  the  chief  objects  of 
the  man's  hostility  ?  Has  he  not, 
in  his  very  last  effusion,  hekl  up 
the  clinical  instruction  that  could  be 
afforded  by  a  private  country  practi- 
tioner as  equivalent  to  that  which 
the  student  could  obtain  from  our 
greatest  hospitals?  Let  us  have  the 
language  ilself  in  which  his  notable 
scheme  is  described.  His  country  mas- 
ter is  surely  a  most  accomplished  cha- 
racter : — 

"  He  furnishes  his  apprentices  with 
repeated  demonstrations  in  anatomy  and 
botany,  and  reads  to  them  during  an 
hour  or  two  daily,  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine.  With  a  view  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  pharmaceutical  chemis- 
try, he  experimentalizes  with  his  pupils 
in  his  snuy  little  laboratory  ;  and  with 
a  wish  to  teach  them  diagnosis  and 
prognosis,  be  causes  one  of  his  appren- 
tices daily  to  accompany  him  to  the 
bed-side  of  the  sick  ;  while,  in  order  to 
render  familiar  to  thera  those  changes 
which  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
undergo  from  tlie  progress  of  disease, 
he  neglects  no  favourable  opportunity 
of  instituting  post-mortem  examina- 
tions {I)  Thus  tutored,  how  can  these 
apprentices  fail  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  their  profession  r" 

The  question  is  really  too  silly  to 
merit  a  reply.  The  personage  (of  whom 
more  anou)  who  doles  out  these  copious 
stores  of  medical  tutorship,  is,  a  little 
higher  up,  described  as  one  who  had 
just "  walked  the  hospitals"  in  this  metro- 
polis, who  had  reluctantly  acquired  the 
"requisite  quantity  of  recognized  certifi- 
cates," had  happened  to  succeed  in  pass- 
ing the  "  ordeal"  of  an  examination  for 
his  diploma,  and  who  iiad  but  lately 
"  plunged  into  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession  ;''  when,  being  "  happy 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  one 
or  two  apprentices,"  he  succeeds  in 
swimlling  the  parents  of  the  hopeful 
youths  out  of  200  or  250  guineas  for 


each,  under  the  false  pretence  oi  com- 
pleting their  education  for  those  sums. 
And  this  is  the  able  gentleman  whose 
tutorial  care  should  supersede  the  ac- 
(juisition  of  recognized  certificates,  and 
the  attendance  of  London  hospitals ;  this 
the  lean  ideal  of  the  medical  millenium 
which  is  to  take  place  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  system  !  .Surely  chaos 
must  come  again. 

Hospitals  !  who  is  so  weak  as  to  en- 
dure for  a  moment  the  folly  of  him  who 
would  undervalue  them  .''  Hospitals ! 
without  which  even  the  best  appointed 
schools  (.if  they  can  be  said  to  be  appoint- 
ed at  all  without  them)  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  half  made  up — can  scarcely  de- 
serve the  name  of  schools  so  long  as  the 
defect  exists.  We  should  be  paying  but 
a  sorry  compliment  to  the  understanding 
of  our  readers  were  we  to  dwell  upon  the 
thrice-told  tale  of  the  great  advantages 
of  hospital  attendance  in  the  ac(juisitioa 
of  a  competent  medical  education ; 
and  we  decline  the  task  the  more  wil- 
lingly as  it  has  been  so  recently  and  so 
ably  done  in  our  pages  by  the  accom- 
plished professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  London.  But  we  cannot 
suppress  our  indignation  at  the  bold 
effrontery  of  the  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  stand  forth  as  a  public 
adviser,  and  to  advocate  the  possibility 
of  their  being  dispensed  with. 

And  is  there  a  shado^v  more  of  feasi- 
bility about  his  notions  regarding  certi- 
ficates ?  Questions  may  arise,  as  they 
have  often  arisen  of  late,  touching  cer- 
tain differences  as  to  the  persons  from 
whom  certificates  should  be  received  ; 
but  we  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
when  those  documents  were  not  de- 
manded as  a  preliminary  for  an  inaugu- 
ral examination — as  a  rational,  and  in 
some  sort  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that  the 
individual  presenting  himself  was  not 
unworthy  of  being  admitted  to  the 
test — a  test  which,  without  it  would 
either  have  to  be  conducted  with  a  pain- 
ful minuteness,  or  be  liable  to  frequent 
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frustration,  from  the  circumstances  of 
disreputable  persons  ofiFering  themselves 
fls  candidates,  and  from  the  growing  pre- 
valence of  the  cramming  system. 

Time  was,  undoubtedly,  when  restric- 
tions had  to  be  imposed  upon  those  who, 
without  sufficient  reason,  assumed  to 
themselves  the  right  of  bestowing  cer- 
,ti6cates ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  persons  educated  to 
the  profession,  many  additional  schools 
were  set  up — places  in  which,  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  inefficient  plans  of 
instruction  were  adopted — and  where 
persons  became  teachers  who  were  to- 
tally unprovided  with  the  suitable  ap- 
paratus, preparations,  drawings,  clini- 
cal wards,  or  subjects  for  dissection. 
This  grew,  at  length,  into  an  evil  which 
could  no  longer  be  endured. 

Nice  distinctions  had  to  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  bodies  or  individuals 
to  whom  this  important  privilege  of 
giving  certificates  was  to  be  entrusted; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  alterations  had 
,to  be  made,  all  tending  to  check  the 
intrusion  of  unworthy  characters,  and 
to  maintain  the  respectability  of  the 
profession.  But  we  conscientiously  be- 
lieve, that  the  privilege  is  at  this  time 
fully  as  freely  and  judiciously  commu- 
nicated as  it  can  be,  with  due  protec- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  medical  re- 
public ;  nor  shall  we  take  the  word  of 
any  disturber  who  would  prompt  us  to 
demand  its  more  unrestricted  bestowal 
— much  less  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
system. 

The  absurdity  of  the  proposal  is  not 
a  little  ingenious.  Abolish  hospital  at- 
tendance, and  dispense  with  certificates  ! 
Upon  wh;tt  ground  ?  Who  proposes  it  ? 
Why,  one  wlio  has  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  hospitals,  because  hospitals 
will  have  no  connexion  with  him — and 
who  has  had  no  interest  in  the  "  cer- 
tificate system,"  because  heretofore 
he  has  never  had  a  certificate  to 
bestow;  i)ut  one  who  has  now  a  nos>- 
trum  of  his  own  to  rccoinmcud,  which 


is  to  cure  all  the  diseases  incident  to 
medical  education.  Oh!  the  disinterest- 
edness of  tliis  noble-minded  |)rojector — 
who  has  no  other  object  than  the  esta- 
blishing of  a  poor  "  cave  of  Adullam,'' 

a  REFUGE  FOR  THE  DESTITUTE,  whi- 
ther all  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
but  every  thing  to  gain,  and  are 
discontented  with  their  present  con- 
dition— particularly  broken-down  teach- 
ers of  anatomy — may  betake  them- 
selves, with  the  hope  of  comfort  from 
the  '*  eleemosynary  fund  !"  Why  should 
hospital  tickets  be  purchased,  or  certifi- 
cates of  any  sort  obtained,  when  the 
price  of  the  very  cheapest  of  them  were 
enough  to  buy  a  place  in  the  "  refuge  ?" 
And  a  place  in  the  refuge  makes  a  man 
a  Doctor  at  once,  and  entitles  him  to 
the  privilege  of  the  fund.  These  must 
be  allowed  to  be  "  advantages  seldom 
offered  to  the  public,  and  never 
equalled  ;"  they  are,  moreover,  seldom 
likely  to  be  oflfered  again — so  now  is  the 
time  to  secure  a  bargain. 

But  what  constitutes  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  new  establishment  is,  that 
it  offers,  like  the  cave  of  the  Israelite,  a 
most  desirable  haven  to  "  every  one 
that  is  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  is 
in  debt ;"  and,  we  suppose,  to  every 
one  that  has  got  himself  into  the  meshes 
of  the  law  for  the  "  good  cause's" 
sake.  And  this,  by  the  way,  reminds 
us  of  a  letter  which  wc  have  just  re- 
ceived, bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand  : 
wc  shall  make  no  apology,  but  give  it 
to  the  reader  at  full  length. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Loudon   BIcdical 
Gazette. 

Taunton,  Oct.  18,  1831. 

Sir,— I  must  appeal  to  your  genero- 
sity for  setting  me  riglit  before  the  pub- 
lic about  a  little  matter  in  wiiich  I  am 
concerned  here,  ami  an  account  of  which 
I  sent  the  ijancet  last  week  ;  but  what 
was  my  astonishment  at  finding  my  pri- 
vate and  confidential  communication 
laid  before  the  readers  of  that  journal 
in  a  garbled  and  strangely  altered  form  ! 
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I  applied  for  advice  in  a  bit  of  a  law  diffi- 
culty to  the  editor  of  the  Lancet — know- 
insf  how  clever  he  is  in  scrapes  of  tiiis 
kind — but  I  did  not  want  to  have  my- 
self exposed,  nor  my  name  given  to  the 
pul)lic  :  judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  and 
annoyance,  atfindiiig  myself  betrayed — 
I  say  lutratful — by  the  awkward  ma- 
nagement of  that  gentleman.  Sir,  my 
name  is  Cureall,  or  more  properly  Cur'l, 
as  it  is  still  pronoimced  here,  and  I  live 
in  this  town,  having  a  decent  practice  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  a  year. 
Tlierc  is  no  reason  now  why  I  should 
conceal  any  thing  from  you  :  I  am  ex- 
posed and  disgraced — myself  and  my 
business,  by  the  way  in  which  I  have  been 
introduced  into  the  pages  of  your  con- 
temporary: I  am  regularly  blown  up 
by  having  any  thing  to  do  with  that 
magazine  of  scandal  and  absurdity ; 
and  I  have  no  hope  of  recovery  but  by 
throwing  myself  on  the  public  gene- 
rosity tiirough  your  kind  interference. 

Vou  must  know  then,  sir,  that  I 
am  line-iliy  descended  from  the  ce- 
lebrated E(hnund  Curl,  of  whom  such 
honourable  mention  is  made  in  Pope's 
works :  this  should  be  some  guaran- 
tee for  my  claim  to  a  character 
for  learning.  Tlic  name  by  some  cor- 
ruption, 1  suppose  from  the  connexion 
of  some  of  my  later  ancestors  with  the 
healiniif  art,  lias  descended  to  me  as 
Cureall  ;  and  by  that  denomination 
many  of  your  readers  will,  perhaps,  re- 
collect my  father,  who  was  sentenced  to 
confinement  in  llchester  jail  for  twelve 
months,  for  having  l)ccn  unsuccessful 
in  an  cxj)eriment  with  prussic  acid, 
which  he  tried  in  the  cause  of  science. 
From  him  I  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  my  general  and  medical  education; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  Lon- 
don, where,  to  do  vour  contemporary 
justice,  1  found  the  hospitals  the  most 
useless  places  I  over  stept  into.  I 
learned  nothing;  I  walked  them— that 
was  all.  None  of  the  surgeons  seemed 
to  care  any  more  for  me  than  if  they 
never  saw  me,  or  iiad  never  received  my 
money.  It  was  the  same  way  at  lec- 
tures. I  attended  all  the  prescribed 
courses  at  one  of  the  great  hospital 
schools,  and,  except  when  paying  for 
iny  tickets,  never  had  the  honour  of  en- 
joying the  conversation  of  any  of  my 
preceptors,  who  in  fact  spoke  only  to 
those  who  were  anxious  for  further  in- 
formation, and  I  did  not  need  that. 
I  would  have  been  quite  solitary, 
and    perhaps    have    died    of    the    va- 


pours, had  I  not  picked  up  with  some 
despised  pupils  like  myself,  and  witii 
them  contrived  to  spend  the  time  pretty 
tolerably  until  the  courses  expired. 
Well,  for  all  that,  I  was  not  deficient  at 
the  exan)ination.  I  was  always  ready 
at  gathering  knowledge,  and  contrived 
to  have  enough  to  secure  my  diploma. 
Wliat  with  tlie  talk  which  1  could  always 
muster,  on  no  matter  what  subject,  and 
what  with  ii\\\\\ccrammin(j,  1  passed.  But 
wiiat  does  it  signify  how  I  passed,  wlien  I 
am  conscious  that  I  know  quite  enough 
for  any  country  practitioner?  I  was  not 
going  to  be  an  hospital  surgeon,  or  a 
metropolitan  teaciier  ;  and  so,  in  short, 
with  that  impression,  I  went  home  and 
began  to  practise. 

It  is  not  true  that  I  bought  a  btisi- 
ness ;  no,  I  got  into  notice  by  the 
credit  1  had  of  being  all-accomplished, 
coming  straight  from  the  feet  of  the 
Gamaliels  in  London  ;  not  that  1  liave 
got  into  any  such  mighty  practice  ei- 
ther, but  my  Lojidon  education,  and 
my  easy  account  of  it,  stood  my 
friend  and  got  me  a  couple  of  appren- 
tices, with  whom  I  secured  very  re- 
S])ectable  fees.  Of  course  I  said  no- 
thing, when  taking  the  lads,  about  re- 
gulations of  hospital  attendance,  and 
certificates  from  recognized  schools.  I 
always  thought,  with  your  conten)po- 
rary,  that  they  were  odious  and  disgust- 
ing things  ;  and,  having  equity  on  my 
side,  I  set  my  conscience  at  rest. 
The  parents  of  my  apprentices,  I 
knew,  would  hear  of  these  odious  regu- 
lations some  time  or  other,  and  would 
be  readily  convinced  of  their  grossness  ; 
and,  besides,  they  were  very  well  able 
to  bear  the  loss,  or  to  go  to  law  with 
the  College,  if  they  thought  fit.  I 
thought,  too,  that  if  they  did,  it  would 
be  no  iiarm  ;  and  /  should  have  tlie 
credit  of  being  instrumental  in  eil'ecting 
this  most  desirable  consiinunation.  I 
merely  promised  to  make  surgeons  of 
them  ;  and  surgeons  they  are,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  as  good  as  myself. 
I  taught  them,  it  is  true,  more  theory 
than  practice — that  was  unavoidable  ; 
but  I  taught  them  the  most  useful 
practice  :  what  is  the  use  of  capital 
operations  1  would  be  glad  to  know  ? 
1  never  had  a  capital  operation  to  per- 
form in  my  life,  and  perhaps  never 
shall,  but  1  have  had  a  fair  share  of  the 
useful  minor  surgery  —  much  teeth 
extraction,  phlebotomy,  treatment  of 
cut  shins,  sprains,  and  burns ;  and 
what  more  does  a  country  practitioner 
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require?  "  My  snug  little  laboratory" 
— oh  come,  that  is  too  good  a  joke ! 
I  may  have  mixed  sulphuric  acid  with 
infiKsion  of  roses,  or  lemon  juice  with 
solution  of  soda,  but  as  to  direct  experi- 
ments for  learning  or  teaching  chemis- 
try, that  is  all  —  nonsense.  Clinical 
instruction  I  certainly  gave  when  I 
could,  and  I  remember  we  once  had  a 
fine  fever  case  for  a  post-mortem  ;  but  I 
never  could  venture  upon  a  stibject ;  1 
should  have  been  taken  up  for  a  resur- 
rection-man, I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  at- 
tempted it,  and  1  always  had  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  law  of  misdemeanors 
before  my  eyes. 

Well,  now  came  the  time  for  it.  INIy 
pupils'  apprenticeships  expired,  and 
they  were  to  be  examined  in  London 
without  more  ado.  I  gave  them  their 
indentures,  and  a  general  certificate  for 
what  I  had  taught  them,  and  desired 
them  to  demand  an  early  examination 
at  the  College.  With  what  anxiety  did 
I  await  the  first  post  after  their  arrival : 
it  all  came  out  at  once  :  a  knock  at  my 
door;  the  fathers  of  my  pupils  enter  to 
insist  upon  an  explanation  of  their 
sons'  being  refused  examination.  I 
explained  the  gross  injustice  of  such  an 
occurrence,  and  proved  how  they  could 
not  be  refused.  "  But,  zounds  1  sir, 
thev. have  been  refused,"  cried  one  of 
my  furious  visitors.  It  was  of  no  use: 
they  swore  they  would  not  be  trifled 
with ;  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  not 
long  till  I  had  notice  of  an  action  for 
swindliiiy  served  upon  me,  and  that 
action  now  pends. 

Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to  you,  is  not  this 
a  scandalous  result  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital and  Lecture-certificate  system  ? 
Am  I  not  a  martyr  to  the  "  horrible 
and  disgusting,"  "  cold,  unfeeling,  and 
relentless"  system  pursued  by  the  Col- 
lege ?  But,  as  1  said  before,  I  throw 
myself  on  your  generosity,  and  leave 
my  case  entirely  in  your  hands;  though, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you,  had  not  Wakley  made  so 
base  a  use  of  my  conlidcnce. 

Vour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Peter  Cureall,  M.R.C.S. 

However  much  we  may  be  obliged 
to  Mr.  Cureall  for  the  honour  of  his 
transferred  confujence,  we  fear  he  will 
not  find  us  of  much  use  to  him  :  we 
would  rerommend  him  though,  by  all 
means,  to  become  reconciled  to  his  old 


patron  and  adviser  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  perhaps  he  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
exchange  his  "  snug  little  laboratory" 
for  a  snug  little  professorship  in  the 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  him, 
we  have  done :  litera  scripta  manet : 
what  he  has  written,  he  has  written  ; 
and  his  epistle  carries  its  own  commen- 
tary along  with  it. 
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Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  Drs. 
Russel  and  Barry  in  tracing  the  history 
of  cholera  as  it  manifested  itself  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  adjacent  places. 
Their  inquiries  have  been  chie8y  direct- 
ed to  ascertaining  its  mode  of  propaga- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determining  the 
question  of  contagion;  and  although 
some  of  the  facts  are  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  any  of  our  prevalent  theories 
upon  the  subject,  yet  we  must  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  point  to  in- 
fection conveyed  by  persons,  and  not  by 
goods  or  clothes,  as  the  usual  source  of 
the  contamination.  The  gentlemen  al- 
luded to  seem  to  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  opi- 
nions —  marking  the  events  passing 
under  their  own  immediate  observation, 
and  in  tracing  the  history  of  what  they 
did  not  themselves  witness — admitting 
only  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
seen  what  they  narrated ;  a  caution 
which  they  were  led  to  adopt  in  conse- 
(jucnce  of  the  colouring  which  they 
found  to  be  often  given  to  circumstances 
according  to  the  views  entertained  by 
the  narrator  as  to  the  luUurc  of  the  dis- 
ease itself.  Of  the  many  important  facts 
which  their  last  letters  (received  a  few 
days  ago)  contain,  we  can  only  give  a 
few,  but  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  whole 
laid  before  the  public  in  a  systematic 
shape.  There  is  at  .St.  Petersburg  a 
city  j)rison,  under  the  medical  charge  of 
\)v.   Bibh,  an  intelligent  physician,  and 
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previously  to  the  appearance  of  tlie  epi- 
demic, an  anti-coutagionist.  He,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  olBcers  of  the  esta- 
blishment, resides  within  tlie  walls  of 
tlie  prison,  by  which  all  communication 
with  the  neighbourhood  is  prevented 
On  cholera  appearing  at  St.  Petersburg, 
all  intercourse  between  the  gaol  and  the 
town  was  rigidly  cut  off',  and  no  instance 
of  the  malady  occurred  for  some  time  ; 
but  at  length  the  wife  of  one  of  the  pri- 
soners, she  being  also  a  prisoner,  was 
readmitted  froui  one  of  the  hospitals  to 
which  she  had  been  sent  to  be  cured  of 
a  syphilitic  complaint,  no  one  labouring 
under  such  being  retained  for  treatment 
in  the  prison.  On  her  return  she  pas  sed 
through  the  apartment  where  her  hus- 
band was :  she  spoke  to,  and  saluted 
him,  but  proceeded  in  a  moment  to  the 
part  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
females.  She  had  some  diarrhoea  when 
admitted,  which  on  the  following  night 
proved  to  be  cholera,  and  of  which  she 
died  in  twelve  hours.  Three  women, 
who  had  been  in  the  room  with  her, 
were  next  taken  ill,  and  after  them  her 
husband,  who  also  died.  There  were 
four  hundred  persons  within  the  walls, 
and  of  these  twenty-seven  had  cholera, 
which  in  fifteen  proved  fatal.  No  case 
occurred  in  the  portion  of  the  prison 
allotted  to  nobles,  it  being  apart  from 
the  rest. 

There  is  a  German  colony  on  the 
Neva,  thirteen  versts  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  houses  are  detached  with 
gardens,  and  the  surrounding  country 
highly  cultivated,  while  the  inhabitants 
are  more  cleanly,  and  fonder  of  the  open 
air,  than  the  Russians.  Thither  some 
persons  fled  on  cholera  appearing  in  the 
capital ;  one  of  these,  a  female,  took  the 
disease,  and  died  of  it ;  but  it  did  not 
spread,  no  other  instance  of  it  having 
occurred,  though  her  bed  seems -after- 
wards to  have  been  used.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  beds 
and  clothes  of  those  who  have  died, 
seem  to  have  been  made  use  of  with  im- 


punity. Opposite  this  colony,  on  tlie 
other  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  there 
about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at 
Blackfriars,  are  Russian  villages  ;  but 
they  did  not  escape,  though  the  locality 
was  as  salubrious  as  that  of  ihcir  Ger- 
man neighbours.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  another  German  colony,  on  the 
road  to  Moscow,  between  Yshora  and 
Colpina,  escaped,  although  the  disease 
raged  at  both  the  places  just  mentioned  ; 
but  it  was  observed  that  no  travellers 
ever  stopped  at  the  German  village,  I)e- 
cause  the  others  afforded  much  better 
accommodation. 

At  Cronstadt,  as  at  Moscow,  no  case 
occurred  among  the  military  cadets 
(150  in  number),  all  communication 
having  been  cut  off"  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  fortress;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  several  instances  happened 
where  persons  had  the  disease,  though 
no  communication  with  any  source  of 
infection  could  be  traced.  Thus  a  man, 
confined  by  haemoptisis  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  house,  who  had  not  been  out 
of  the  room  for  many  days,  and  who 
saw  no  one  who  had  been  exposed  to 
the  disease,  took  it  notwithstanding. 
At  the  Foundling  Hospital  a  good  many 
children  died  of  cholera,  and  several 
nurses  had  it ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  when  any  of  these  last,  who  were 
suckling,  had  the  disease,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  the  infant  to  be 
given  to  another  nurse,  none  of  those 
who  gave  the  breast  in  this  way  became 
aff'octed  with  cholera,  although,  in  many 
instances,  the  infant's  clothes  were  not 
changed. 

QUARANTINE. 
We  understand  that  most  vigorous  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  cholera  from  our 
shores,  if  this  is  be  effected  by 
quarantine.  AVe  hear  that  a  conside- 
rable additional  number  of  ships  of  war 
have,  within  the  last  week,  been  ordered 
upon  this  service. 
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DRS.  RUSSEL  AND  BARRY. 

The  Russian  Government  has  conferred 
the  decoration  of  St.  Anne,  of  the 
second  order,  on  Drs.  Rnsseland  Barry, 
i'or  their  zealous  and  scientific  investi- 
gations on  the  subject  of  cholera  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  These  gentlemen  are 
supposed  to  be  now  at  Hamburg, 
where  the  presence  of  the  cholera  will 
probably  detain  them  for  some  time. 


THE  CHOLERA  AT  VIENNA. 

The  mortality  from  the  cholera  in  this 
capital,  during  the  first  month  of  its 
visitation — that  is  say,  from  the  13th  of 
August  to  the  13th  of  September, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred 
deaths.  But  about  the  latter  period, 
a  heavy  rain  and  storm  having  prevailed 
for  the  better  part  of  three  days,  the 
disease  broke  out  with  the  most  alarming 
violence  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and, 
in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours, 
swept  away  eighty  victims ;  and  this 
principally  in  the  city.  In  one  little 
street,  not  containing  above  ten  or  a 
dozen  houses,  six  persons  died  on  that 
night.  The  higher  classes  seem  to  have 
been  peculiarly  singled  out  for  the  ra- 
vage; and  the  Doctors  Sidprowitsch, 
Gassner,  and  Roehrig,  were  among  the 
first  who  fell.  Since  this  alarming 
burst,  however,  the  cholera  has  not  gone 
on  with  proportional  fury  :  it  is  com- 
paratively tran(juil,  though  the  deaths 
are  still  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

If  the  local  peculiarities  of  Vienna 
be  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  why  the  higlicr  orders  have 
particularly  felt  tlic  severity  of  tlie  dis- 
ease, and  also  why  the  city  has  been  its 
principal  hattnt.  Vienna,  the  city,  is 
small,  compact,  and  surrounded  by 
suburbs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  wide  glacis.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,   and  the  houses  immoderately 


high.  Yet  it  is  here  that  the  higher 
classes  reside,  though  their  first-floors 
are  generally  destitute  of  both  air  and 
light.  The  lower  classes,  meantime, 
enjoy  the  upper  stories,  as  well  as  the 
more  spacious  and  airy  suburbs. 

It  should  not  escape  observation,  too, 
that  Vienna  is  almost  completely 
hemmed  in  with  a  chain  of  mountains; 
which,  however,  do  not  protect  it  from 
violent  gales  during  the  best  part  of  the 
year,  and  especially  about  the  equi- 
noxes. 

Rheumatism,  in  a  severe  form,  is  a 
constant  resident  at  Vienna ;  and,  every 
autumn,  a  malignant  dysentery  pre- 
vails, of  which  the  mortality  is  con- 
siderable. The  people,  too,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, particularly  the  higher  orders, 
are  fond  of  yood  liviiuj. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  au- 
gur well  for  the  future  progress  of  the 
complaint,  that  in  Vienna  it  has  not 
been  more  severe ;  for  few  cities  in  Eu- 
rope, perhaps,  possess  more  of  those 
elements  which  constitute  the  fomites 
of  this  direful  malady. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 

Foreign  and  Domestic. 

REPLACEMENT  OF  NOSES. 

Du.  Bauthelemy,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Journal  Hehdomadaire,  on  the  rc-union 
of  parts  entirely  separated  from  the 
body,  gives  the  following  nose  cases, 
which  he  says  he  has  had  upon  the  best 
authority.  The  first  of  them  he  ob- 
tained from  a  lady,  who  gave  him  her 
honour  that  it  was  true.  A  soldier,  at 
Lyons,  in  1815,  had  the  end  of  his  nose 
cut  off  in  a  duel  by  his  adversary's 
sabre.  He  put  the  piece  of  nose  in  bis 
pocket  to  keep  it  warm,  and  returned 
home  to  his  lodgings.  A  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  who  put  tiie  disunited  parts  to- 
gether again  ;  and  they  took  to  admiration. 
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For  the  following  case  the  veracity  of 
Dr.  Regnaiilt,  of  the  IVlilitary  Hospital 
of  (jraiid  Caillon,  is  pledged.  In  the 
prison  of  Niort  two  men  had  a  iiglit,  in 
wliicli  one  of  tliem  hit  oft' a  considerable 
portion  of  tht;  other's  nose.  Tlie  iin- 
fortnnate  leiiow  who  suft'ered  the  muti- 
lation (lid  nothing  for  four  or  five  hours 
but  deplore  his  loss  :  the  piece  of  nose, 
liowever,  he  picked  up,  wrapped  it  iu 
Lis  hantikerihief,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  A  fellow-prisoner  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  applying  to  the  sur- 
geon of  the  jail,  to  see  what  lie  could  do 
for  him ;  he  did  so,  and  the  medical 
officers  having  speedily  warmed  some 
alcohol,  steeped  the  part  in  it,  and  then 
put  the  divided  surfaces  together.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  they  were  solidly 
united. 

ACTION    OF    VARIOUS    MEDICINES    ON 
THE    HEALTHY    BODY. 

A  set  of  experiments  has  recently 
been  performed  at  Leipsig  on  the  action 
of  several  important  medicines  on  the 
healthy  body.  They  were  made  on 
twenty-two  physicians  and  medical  stu- 
dents, between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  forty-five ;  two  boys,  and  three 
females,  one  twelve,  another  eighteen, 
and  the  third  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Nitrate  of  I'olass. — Eight  members 
of  the  association  above  mentioned  took 
twice  a-day  doses  of  nitre,  gradually 
increased  from  fifteen  grains  to  a 
drachm,  and  the  effect  was  excitement 
of  the  kidneys,  intestinal  canal,  and  skin. 
The  sensation  of  coolness  felt  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  sometimes  the  sto- 
mach, on  taking  a  solution  of  nitre,  is 
soon  followed  by  a  state  of  re-action, 
accompanied  by  increase  of  the  pulse. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  an  antiphlogistic,  as 
some  physicians  imagine.  It  ought  to 
be  prohibited  in  all  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  or  genito- 
urinary system  ;  neither  is  it  a  proper 
remedy  in  cutaneous  diseases,  except  to 
produce  determination  to  the  kidneys  or 
intestines.  As  a  purgative  it  ougiit  to 
be  altogether  abandoned,  since  we  pos- 
sess many  safer  and  more  certain  medi- 
cines of  this  class.  As  a  diuretic  it  may 
be  admissible  in  some  acute  dropsies, 
but  in  general  it  is  an  ineligiiile  diuretic, 
for  other  remedies  of  the  same  class  are 
more  powerful  and  safe,  and  do  not  dis- 
order digestion,  as  nitre  does,  when  long 


continued.  The  best  eflTccts  arc  to  be 
procured  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes,  or  of  the  throat,  or  even 
of  the  chest.  According  to  tlie  experi- 
ments made  with  it  on  tlie  females  of 
the  dill),  it  is  an  cmmenagogiie. 

(JUerrii-UntreL  water.  —  'i'lie  article 
made  use  of  was  jirepared  by  distilling 
three  pounds  of  liquid  from  a  mixture 
of  six  pounds  of  water,  one  ounce  of 
rectifieil  alcohol,  and  one  pound  of  fresh 
laurel  leaves  ciiopped.  Twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  club  took  it  in  doses  pro- 
gressively increased  from  five  to  twenty- 
live,  and  finally  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve  drops.  Its  wliole  action  ajipeared 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  brain,  liie 
symptoms  being  asensc  of  weight  in  the 
head,  sleepiness,  torpor  of  the  intellec- 
tual functions,  general  lassitude  and 
feebleness,  retardation  of  the  pulse,  cor- 
responding in  degree  to  the  headache  ;' 
and  this  state  was  preceded  by  dull  and 
pungent  pain  in  the  head,  chiefly  in  the 
fore  part,  in  the  region  of  the  optic 
nerves.  The  pathological  cause  of  all 
these  symptoms  appeared  to  Professor 
Jiirg  to  be  turfroscence  or  plethora  of 
tlie  blood-vessels  of  the  head.  It  like- 
wise produced  un|deasant  tickling  in  the 
larynx,  cough,  and  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  continuing  sometimes 
for  several  days,  and  constituting  a 
slight  attack  of  bronchitis.  Hence  he 
infers,  that  cherry-laurel  water  is  con- 
tra-indicated in  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  lungs,  and  in  the  first  stage  of 
scarlatina  and  puerperal  fever.  By  its 
secondary  action  in  lessening  nervous 
sensibility  and  retarding  the  circulation, 
it  may  be  useful  in  inflammation  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  oroans  of  genera- 
lion,  or  ill  excitement  of  these  organs 
without  inflammation.  It  is  contra-in- 
dicated, he  further  conceives,  in  spas- 
modic affections  \vhere  tiie  cause  is  ex- 
citement of  the  iirain,  or  turgescence  of 
its  vessels.  IM.  >'org  has  found  that  the 
cherry-laurel  water,  like  the  other  forms 
of  prussic  acid,  is  rapidly  decomposed, 
and  likewise  that  its  effects  on  ditferent 
j)eople  are  very  different  in  degree. 
Bitter-almond  water,  though  stronger 
in  taste  and  odour  than  cherry-laurel 
water,  is  less  active  and  more  uncertain 
in  its  physiological  elfects.  The  eff'ects 
of  pure  prussic  acid  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  cherry-laurel  water. 

Vuleridn. — This   was  taken   in   infu- 
sion in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  eight 
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drachms  in  four  ounces  of  water,  or  in 
powder  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or 
a  whole  drachin,  or  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture in  various  doses.  Sometimes  no 
etfect  was  manifested ;  sometimes  it 
acted  on  the  brain  ;  sometimes  on  the 
alimentary  canal.  When  the  brain  was 
acted  on,  excitement  was  first  remarked, 
being  indicated  by  serenity  or  disposi- 
tion to  liveliness ;  then  slight  conges- 
tion followed,  as  was  shewn  by  the 
sense  of  weight  in  the  head  ;  but  there 
was  never  prostration  nor  torpor,  as 
after  other  medicines  which  have  the 
same  kind  of  action.  When  the  alimen- 
tary canal  was  acted  on,  eructations 
were  produced,  with  a  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  stomach,  flatulence,  colic,  and 
tenesmus ;  sometimes  nausea,  with  a 
bitter  taste.  Valerian  likewise  quickens 
the  circulation,  though  moderately.  It 
was  farther  remarked  that  the  action  of 
half  a  drachm  continued  four  hours, 
that  of  two  drachms  twelve  hours,  that 
the  action  on  the  stomach  is  most  easily 
induced  by  the  powder,  that  on  the 
brain  by  the  infusion,  and  that  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  the  infusion  passed 
away  quickly,  while  that  of  the  powder 
remained  several  hours.  M.  Jiirg  con- 
cludes from  his  experiments,  that  vale- 
rian may  be  useful  in  supporting  the 
strength  whenever  inflammation  is  not 
present ;  but  that  it  is  contra-indicated 
whenever  there  is  congestion  in  the  head 
or  abdominal  viscera. 

Serpfntnry. — Ten  members  of  the 
club  tried  the  effects  of  serpentary  in 
the  dose  of  from  two  to  five  scruples  in- 
fused in  four  or  eight  ounces  of  water, 
and  likewise  in  the  form  of  powder  in 
the  dose  of  fifteen  grains  or  one  scruple. 
The  result  was  that  it  excited  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  produced  determination  to 
all  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  occasioned 
flatulence.  The  usual  symptoms  were 
eructations,  nausea,  vomiting,  pain  in 
the  stomach,  colic,  discharge  of  wind 
downwards,  tenesn)us.  Sometimes,  too, 
it  produced  a  sense  of  heat,  weight,  and 
paiti  in  the  head,  and  at  otiier  times  ex- 
citement of  the  circulation,  or  increased 
urinary  secretion.  Its  effects  lasted 
from  eight  hours  with  small  doses,  to 
twenty  hours  with  large  doses.  It  is 
therefore  inferred  to  be  a  remedy  which 
can  oidy  be  useful  wiicn  tlie  practitioner 
wishes  to  rouse  the  vitality  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  ;  hence  in  particular  it 
may  be  useful  in  colli(jualive  diarrhuia. 


not  connected  with  inflammation,  as  it 
tends  to  diminish  the  secretion  of  mucus. 

Arnica, — The  Flower,  in  the  dose  of 
from  two  to  thirty-six  grains  infused  in 
from  one  drachm  to  six  ounces  of  water, 
was  taken  by  thirteen  individuals.  It 
produced  mudi  irritation  in  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus,  particularly  in  the  gullet,  stomach, 
and  small  intestines,  exciting  rather  in- 
creased contraction  in  these  parts  than 
increased  secretion.  It  likewise  excited 
the  brain,  probably  through  sympathy 
with  the  intestines  ;  and  a  distinct  acce- 
leration of  the  pulse,  increased  perspi- 
ration, and  various  modifications  of  the 
urine  were  also  observed  among  its  se- 
condary effects.  Its  action  lasted  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The 
conclusions  are,  that  tiie  flower  of  the 
arnica  may  be  useful  in  general  or  local 
debility  of  the  intestines,  brain,  or  loco- 
motive organs,  but  is  contra-indicated 
when  there  exists  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines,  or  congestion 
in  the  brain.  Externally,  an  infusion  in 
eight  parts  of  water  caused  heat  and 
itchiness  of  the  skin  without  redness ; 
and  the  flowers  themselves  also  pro- 
duced redness  in  eight  hours,  without 
aflfecting  the  cuticle.  Thus  they  appear 
to  be  useful  rubefacients  of  the  mildest 
kind.  The  Root  affects  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
brain,  more  powerfully  than  the  flowers  ; 
and  hence  M.  Jorg  thinks  it  may  be  use- 
ful in  chronic  or  colli(|uative  diarrhoea, 
without  inflammation,  where  the  object 
is  to  strengthen  the  intestinal  canal 
without  augmenting  its  mucous  secre- 
tion. Besides  these  etl'ects,  both  the 
flower  and  root  appeared  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  stimulating  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  and  may  be  useful,  as 
thoy  have  been  conceived  by  some  to 
be,  in  promoting  the  removal  of  indu- 
rations of  various  organs.  In  this  re- 
spect they  have  some  analogy  to  calo- 
mel in  action;  but  they  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  excite  inflammation. 

Camphor  was  sometimes  taken  in 
powder  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain,  and 
from  that  to  twelve  grains — sometimes 
in  the  form  of  tincture  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  grain,  and  from  that  to  four 
grains.  The  result  was,  that  it  stimu- 
lated directly  the  brain  and  alimentary 
caiud,  and  indirectly  the  urinary  organs, 
the  skin,  and  organs  of  circulation.  The 
effects  on  the  brain  were  very  different 
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in  degree  on  the  different  individuals — 
some  experiencing  much  excitement, 
and  beinfj  then  thrown  into  profound 
sleep,  while  others  remained  free  from 
any  cerebral  disturbance.  It  increased 
the  heat  of  the  i)ody  in  all,  and  often 
produced  sweating;  it  accelerated  and 
strengthened  the  pulse,  modified  the 
quantity  and  composition  of  the  urine, 
and  excited  the  organs  of  generation. 
Camphor  would  thus  appear  to  be  con- 
tra-indicated in  acute  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, and  in  irritation  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, however  contrary  this  principle 
may  be  to  the  usual  therapeutic  creed 
of  physicians,  and  in  every  state  of  the 
cerebral  system  where  congestion  cither 
exists  or  is  apprehended.  It  is  indi- 
cated in  diseases  of  debility,  and  as  it 
does  not  produce  visceral  congestion  in 
the  abdomen  like  the  two  preceding,  it 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  them  in 
tympanitis  and  colliquative  diarrhoea, 
not  connected  with  inflammation.  The 
dose  should  be  half  a  grain  to  one  grain 
or  upwards. 

Castor  in  the  dose  of  3s.  produced 
in  all  who  tried  it  disagreeable  eructa- 
tions, but  no  perceptible  effect  on  any 
system  of  organs,  and  in  small  d<ises 
it  had  no  effect  of  any  kind.  I\I.  Jorg 
therefore  concludes  that  it  might  be 
erased  without  detriment  from  the  list 
of  the  materia  medica. 

Musk  was  taken  by  nine  persons  in 
doses  varying  from  two  to  fifteen  grains. 
It  ajjpeared  by  no  means  so  diffusible  a 
stimulant  as  is  generally  supposed.  It 
powerfully  excited  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  brain,  producing  eructations, 
sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  and  dry- 
ness in  the  throat ;  also  sense  of  weight 
in  the  head,  and  giddiness.  The  secon- 
dary effects  on  the  brain  were  more 
prominent ;  the  symptoms  consisting 
of  yawning,  somnolency,  depression, 
and  finally  deep,  prolonged  sleep. 
When  the  dose  was  large,  trembling  and 
even  slight  convulsions  of  the  limbs 
occurred.  It  excited  the  circulation, 
rendering  the  pulse  fuller  and  more 
frequent.  It  never  produced  its  pecu- 
liar odour  in  the  sweat,  urine,  or  other 
secretions.  His  experiments  led  the 
writer  to  infer,  that  musk  can  only  be 
used  in  debility  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  when  no  congestion  is 
present — but  that  it  is  not  so  appropri- 
ate a  remedy  in  extreme  nervous  debi- 
lity as  is  commonly  supposed,  since  the 
stimulus  it  produces  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
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responding  collapse.  Three  or  five 
grains  are  a  sudicicut  dose  ;  the  effects 
cease  in  eight  or  twelve  hours. 

»SV.  Ir/natius  licmi.  —  From  half  a  grain 
to  four  grains  of  the  powder,  or  from 
nine  to  ninety  drops  of  a  tincture  made 
with  eight  ounces  of  alcohol  and  one 
ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds,  produced 
salivation,  nausea,  weight  and  pain  at 
the  epigastrium,  eructations,  colic, 
constipation,  or  purging,  and  irritation 
of  the  anus.  Its  secondary  effects  were 
weiii;lit  in  the  head,  giddiness,  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  finally 
much  prostration  and  apathy,  some- 
times with  increase  of  pulse,  and  a  sense 
of  creeping  and  pricking  in  the  urethra. 
These  effects  disappeared  and  reappeared 
several  times.  Professor  Jorg  recom- 
mends it  in  weakness  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  especially  when  attended 
with  induration  of  the  mesenteric 
glands ;  in  diseases  of  a  periodic  cha- 
racter, as  a  powerful  alterative  ;  and  in 
atony  of  the  brain  and  weakness  of 
sight.  The  dose  should  be  half  a  grain 
of  the  powder  once  a-dayj  it  may  be 
gradually  increased. 

Assafvetida. — This,  in  doses  varying 
from  one  to  fifteen  grains,  stimulated 
the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the 
gullet,  stomach,  and  small  intestines. 
Secondarily  it  produced  cerebral  con- 
gestion, indicated  by  dull  pain  and  ex- 
citement of  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion. It  also  produced  strong  excite- 
ment of  the  genito- urinary  organs. 
Hence  its  use  in  indolence  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  he  considers  well-founded  ; 
but  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  its  almost  universal  use  in  hysteria 
and  hypochondriasis,  when  depending 
on  irritation  of  the  uterine  or  abdominal 
organs.  He  thinks  it  is  usually  given  in 
too  large  doses,  and  too  often;  from 
half  a  grain  to  one  grain  he  generally 
found  sufficient,  and  the  effects  often 
lasted  till  the  second  or  third  day. 

Digitalis,  in  doses  varying  from  half 
a  grain  to  throe  grains,  excited  directly 
and  powerfully  tlie  brain,  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  gcnito-urinary  organs. 
Its  secondary  elftcts  were  directed  on 
the  circulation,  which  it  depressed.  Its 
operation  on  the  brain  was  indicated  by 
intoxication,  giddiness,  dull  headache, 
warmth  of  the  face  and  dimness  of  si:,'lit ; 
its  operation  on  the  alimentary  canal 
by  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  pharynx  and 
gullet,  colicy  pains,  and  sometimes  in- 
crease, sometimes  diminution,  of  appe- 
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tite  and  of  the  alvine  discharges  ;  its 
operation  on  the  urinary  ori,nvus  was 
evidenced  by  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  secretion  of  urine,  observed  iu  all 
but  one,  and  attended  sometimes  by 
diminution,  sometimes  by  increase  of  its 
colour ;  its  operation  on  the  genital  or- 
gans by  itcliinij  of  the  glans,  and  by 
erections,  and  in  females  by  symp- 
toms resembling  those  which  precede 
menstruation.  The  consecutive  elfects 
were  marked  depression  of  the  circula- 
tion, indicated  by  feebleness  and  small- 
ness  of  the  pulse  ;  which,  however,  vvere 
always  preceded  by  excitement. — From 
these  results,  the  author  concludes  that 
digitalis  is  far  from  being  an  appropri- 
ate antiphlogistic  remedy  ; — that  it  is 
contra-indicated  in  hooping-cough,  acute 
hyprocephalus,  and  all  dropsies  con- 
nected with  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes — the  very  diseases,  in  fact, 
in  which  it  is  chiefly  used;  but  that  it 
is  very  useful  whenever  the  object  is  to 
stimulate  the  urinary  organs  to  increased 
secretion.  He  questions  the  propriety 
of  its  employment  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  as  its  depressing  operation  must 
prove  hurtful  in  some  and  useless  in 
others.  The  dose  should  be  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the 
powder,  and  when  its  action  has  com- 
menced the  dose  should  not  be  repealed 
oftener  than  once  every  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  or  forty-eight  hours,  as  its  etJects 
often  continue  thus  long.  In  unneces- 
sarily large  doses  he  is  inclined  to  think 
it  may  tend  to  induce  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  conse- 
quently diminution,  instead  of  increase 
of  the  secretion  of  urine. — Archives 
Giiicrales  ile  MMtcine. 

CAMPHORATED    OIL    IN    CHOLERA. 

In  lieu  of  cajeput,  when  dear  and 
scarce,  M  Champonnier,  of  Paris,  re- 
commends the  medicinal  use  of  a  com- 
pound of  olive  oil  and  cam])hor.  Tiie 
proportion  is  twelve  grains  of  camphor 
to  the  oimce  of  oil.  The  dose  is  a  tea- 
spooufnl,  in  a  warm  drink,  taken  every 
hour  if  the  symp''""s  ai'e  urg't" nt,  every 
second  hour  if  not  so  severe.  Tea,  be 
thinks,  is  the  best  menstruum.  The 
natives  of  India  employ  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  with  good  success,  a  warm 
infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  luurus  cam- 
phnra,  in  sweet  oil.  M.  Champon- 
iiier's  design  is  to  imitate  them,  and  he 
adds,  that  lie  has  found  !iis  compoun<l  a 
most  valualile  remedy,  and  a  complete 
substitute  for  ciijepu't. 


DIAGNOSIS    OF    HYDROCELE. 

A  very  simple  and  ingenious  method 
of  ascertaining  the  transparency  of  the 
parts  iu  obscure  cases  of  hydrocele, 
has  been  hit  upon  by  IM.  Segalas,  and 
submitted  to  tiie  Academie  de  Mede- 
cine.  He  merely  applies  to  the  scrotum 
one  end  of  the  eye-tube  which  is  em- 
ployed for  exploring  the  urethra,  and 
puts  his  eye  to  the  other,  upon  which 
the  existence  of  fluid,  if  it  be  there,  be- 
comes manifest.  The  result  is  explained 
by  the  isolated  condition  of  the  eye,  the 
perpendicularity  of  the  rays  of  light 
transmitted  through  the  tube,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  instrument  against  the 
scrotum.  M.  Roux,  however,  doubts 
the  utility  of  this  method  in  certain 
cases;  for  instance,  where  there  is  a 
cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  dis- 
cussing I\l.  .Segalas'  contrivance  before 
the  Academie,  the  professor  mentioned 
the  curious  fact  of  the  extreme  trans- 
parency of  the  scrotum  in  some  exam- 
ples of  sarcocele.  He  was  lately  called 
in  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  sur- 
geon in  attendance  mistook  the  com- 
plaint for  a  simple  hydrocele,  misled 
by  the  transparency  of  the  parts,  and 
neglecting  to  take  into  account  the  spe- 
cific gravity. — Gazette  dts  Hopitaux. 

[lAI.  Roux's  objection,  in  the  mean- 
time, proves  nothing;  and  perhaps  the 
only  circumstance  that  would  tend  to 
depreciate  the  utility  of  the  new  me- 
thod, is,  that  it  enables  us  to  see  too 
well — to  discover  transparency  where 
such  a  thing  would  be  least  expected. 
With  the  tube  and  a  candle  light  may 
i)e  perceived  through  the  palm  of  the 
hand.] 
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General  Observations  on  Clinical  Instruction. 

CiF.NTMcMEN, — In  commencing  the  series  of 
discourses  wliicli  I  propose  to  deliver,  on 
tlie  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
wliicli  are  brought  under  your  notice  in  this 
institution,  a  few  remarks  on  tlicir  utihty 
may  not   be   unimportant.     Such  discourses 
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jtre  generally  called  clinical  lectures;  but,  in 
the  strict  signification  of  the  term,  no  dis- 
courses can  be  termed  clinical  except  tliose 
which  are  delivered  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patient,  and  which  have  a  reference  to  the 
immediate  state  of  the  disease  which  is  there 
under  the  eye  of  the  student.  Were  it  ad- 
missible, in  any  situation,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  disregard  the  feelings  and  to 
overlook  the  safety  of  the  patient,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student,  such  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion would  be  highly  advantageous  ;  but  this 
is  a  sacrifice  which  humanity  and  justice 
equally  forbid  ;  and,  therefore,  the  discourses 
to  which  the  term  clinical  is  ap|)lied,  refer 
merely  to  cases  actually  existing,  which 
Lave  been  recently  seen  by  tlie  student. 
1'heir  intention  is  to  explain  the  practice 
that  has  been  adopted,  and  to  make  evident 
to  the  pupil  the  principles  by  which  the 
practitioner  treating  them  has  been  guided  : 
in  plain  language,  to  display  to  the  student 
the  mode  of  applying  and  rendering  practi- 
cally useful  the  instructions  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  ])reviously  ac(|uired,  in  the 
various  elementary  branches  of  medical 
science,  from  attendance  on  lectures.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the'  instruction  which  you 
are  to  receive  from  me  in  this  place:  the 
real  object  of  it  is  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  medicinal  agents  in  counteracting 
these,  or  in  restoring  the  healthy  state  of 
the  system. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  dispensaries  are 
little  calculated  to  afford  much  information 
respecting  diseases,  from  the  absence  of 
jiioper  opportunities  for  tracing  correctly  the 
influence  of  medicines  ;  and  that  it  is  in 
liospitals  only,  where  the  patients  are  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  physician  or 
the  surgeon,  that  these  objects  can  be  fully 
attained.  Far  be  it  from  me,  gentlemen, 
to  depreciate  the  utility  of  these  institutions, 
which  shelter,  whilst  they  administer  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  friendless,  whom  dis- 
ease has  overpowered,  or  whom  accident 
Las  rendered  incapable  of  pursuing  their  or- 
dinary avocations:  they  are  the  noblest 
monuments  which  can  be  erected  to  the 
glory  of  a  nation,  to  those  godlike  feelings 
of  benevolence  and  charity,  which  are  the 
boast  of  England  ;  and,  assuredly,  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  their  duties  more  ably 
or  more  humanely  fulfilled.  But  to  assert 
that  it  is  in  these  institutions  only  that  j)rac- 
tical  medicine  can  be  taught,  is  assuming 
too  much  ;  for,  although  we  must  admit 
that,  when  the  patient  is  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  physician,  the  progress  of 
disease  can  be  most  correctly  and  closely 
observed,  symptoms  traced  to  their  sources, 
and  the  real  influence  of  remedies  ascer- 
tained, yet,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  is  not  the  state  in  which  the  practitioner 
is  to  combat  diseases  in    private  practice. 


Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
treatment  of  every  case  must  be  regarded 
simply  as  ;in  experiment,  successful  or  other- 
wise, which  teaches  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, when  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion the  most  favourable  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  various  indications  conteni[ilated  by  the 
physician.  If  you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that 
the  results  which  you  witness  in  the  hospital 
are  to  follow  the  administration  of  the  same 
medicines  prescribed  for  similar  disease  in 
private  practice,  you  will  soon  find  your- 
selves woefully  mistaken.  J  t  is  not  disease 
only  that  you  have  then  to  combat  :  inju- 
rious localities,  occupations,  unwholesome 
food,  extremes  of  temperature,  habits,  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  all  array  themselves  against 
your  judicious  efforts,  and  the  best  directed 
skill,  and  too  frequently  render  it  diflicult  to 
decide,  how  much  of  the  benefit  following 
any  line  of  treatment  is  to  be  conceded  to 
nature,  how  much  to  be  attributed  to  art. 
If  these  remarks  be  correct,  it  is  not  too 
presumptuous  to  assert,  that  whilst  hospitals 
are  essential  in  the  education  of  a  physician 
— under  which  term  I  comprehend  every 
well -educated  practitioner  of  medicine— in 
order  to  teach  him  the  nature  of  diseases 
and  the  value  of  remedies,  dispensaries  are 
equally  so,  inasmuch  as  they  display  to  the 
student  the  effects  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases, under  those  circumstances  which  are 
likely  to  influence  his  practice,  and  to  modify 
powerfully  the  operation  of  medicines,  in 
every  step  of  his  future  career.  In  these  insti- 
tutions, he  sees  the  patients  in  the  situations 
which  they  occupy  in  society — surrounded 
by  all  the  inconveniences  which  attend  po- 
verty— borne  down  by  vexations  and  anxie- 
ties— and,  because  free  from  the  restraints 
imposed  in  an  hospital,  jjerhaps  still  under 
the  sway  of  obnoxious  habits,  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  their  diseases  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  originated.  To  observe 
the  influence  of  medicines  on  disease,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  student :  he  acquires  an  addi- 
tional art,  invaluable  in  the  j)ractice  of  his 
profession, — that  of  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cles to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
which  seldom  or  never  present  themselves 
in  hospitals.  The  hospital  physician  resem- 
bles a  pilot  who  steers  his  vessel  into  a  safe 
harbour,  amidst  the  shoals  and  hidden  rocks 
which  obstruct  its  entrance,  with  the  ])Osi- 
tiou  of  each  of  which  he  is  well  acquainted  ; 
but  who  performs  his  duty  in  a  calm,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  asjicct  of  the 
heavens  ;  the  dispensary  physician,  and  the 
private  practitioner,  is  the  pilot  jierforniing 
the  same  duty  amidst  the  violence  of  the 
hurricane  ;  he  has  not  only  to  look  out  for 
the  breakers,  but  to  baffle  the  conflict  of  the 
elements. 

In   making   these  remarks,  gentlemen,  it 
is   far  from    my   intention  to  lessen,  in  the 
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smnllest  degree,  the  liigh  appraisement 
which  is  usually  bestowed  upon  hospital 
practice  :  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  student  who  witnesses  it  with  the  atten- 
tion which  it  merits,  are  great  and  mani- 
fold ;  in  no  other  place  so  well  as  an  hospital 
can  he  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  which  remedial  agents  are  capa- 
ble of  conferring  ;  under,  no  other  circum- 
stances, I  would  almost  venture  to  aver,  can 
he  witness  diseases  unmasked  and  in  their 
true  characters ;  and,  undeniably,  in  no 
other  situation  has  he  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  tracing  their  effects  upon  orga- 
nization, and  the  changes  produced  by  them 
on  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Ilenot  only  en- 
joys tlie  advantage  of  seeing  much,  but  of 
investigating  deeply  ;  not  only  the  benefit  of 
having  pointed  out  to  him  the  complexities 
of  disease,  but  also  the  probability  of  be- 
liolding  them  unravelled.  To  deny  the  uti- 
lity of  such  establishments  to  the  pupil 
■would  be  folly  ;  but,  because  hospitals  hold 
forth  sacli  advantages,  are  we  to  refuse  to 
Dispensaries  those  which  they  also  are  ca- 
pable of  affording?  I  am  most  anxious,  in- 
deed, to  clear  from  your  minds,  gentlemen, 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  so  assidu- 
ously attempted  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
student  against  the  utility  of  Dispensary 
practice,  by  some  hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons.  Believe  me,  that,  although  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  of 
an  hospital,  yet,  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  observe  attentively  and  to  reflect  on  what 
they  see — to  reason,  with  the  aid  of  their 
teachers,  upon  the  phenomena  of  diseases, 
and  to  labour  unremittingly  in  attempting  to 
trace  them  to  their  causes  ;  it  holds  out 
many  advantages,  not  the  least  of  vihich  is 
the  opportunity  that  it  affords  of  studying 
exce|)tions  to  general  rules,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  of  anticipating  those  obstacles 
to  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  which 
will  invariably  be  encountered  by  them  in 
every  stage  of  their  professional  progress. 
You  must  perceive,  therefore,  gentlemen, 
that  if  the  desire  of  acquiring  a  ])ractical 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomenaof  diseases, 
and  of  studying  attentively  the  varied  re- 
sources cf  medicine,  be  sincere,  a  Dispen- 
sary affords  many  opportunities  of  doing  so  ; 
and  of  throwing,  if  not  a  strong,  at  least  an 
indubitable  light,  uponthepath  ot  the  student. 
Let  me  now  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you 
the  manner  in  which  these  advantages  are 
likely  to  be  secured. 

In  the  first  place,  be  assured,  thai  what- 
ever may  be  your  genius  for  observation,  it 
will  avail  you  little  in  the  investigation  of 
diseases  if  it  be  not  based  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  an  intimate  knowledge  with  the  ele- 
ments of  medicine — with  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, chemistry,  materia  niedica,  and  those 
other  branches  of  science  which  are  justly 
regarded  ab  valuable  accessaries  in  a  medi- 


cal education.  Without  the  aid  of  these, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  that  an  individual 
of  great  natural  acuteness,  and  possessing 
a  talent  for  observation,  may  attain  to  con- 
siderable expertness  in  discovering  and 
managing  diseases,  within  the  beaten  track 
of  practice;  but  the  moment  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary occurs,  the  uneducated  prac- 
titioner, like  the  fair-weather  pilot,  loses  his 
control,  and  is  at  once  confounded  with  the 
vulgar.  I  must  therefore  presume,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  at  least  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  these  studies  before  you  enter  as 
pupils  of  this  Institution. 

The  diseases  which  present  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  the  student  in  a  Dispensary, 
consequently  those  which  you  are  likely  to 
see  in  this  jilace,  are  seldom  of  that  acute 
description  which  requires  the  daily,  I  may 
almost  say  the  hourly,  attendance  of  the 
physician  :  but,  if  they  are  not  those  of  the 
most  formidable  kind,  they  are  those  of  most 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  therefore  they  re- 
quire to  be  well  understood  and  readily  re- 
cognized. The  talent  for  observation  in  me- 
dicine, as  in  general  matters,  is  strengthened 
by  habit  ;  but  it  must  first  be  acquired  ;  and 
the  acquisition  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  the  closest  and  most  attentive  ex- 
amination, not  only  of  those  symptoms 
which  obviously  present  themselves  to  the 
senses,  but  of  those  which  lie  deeper.  "  He 
who  is  incapable,''  says  Zimmerman,  "  of 
observing  the  moral  man,  will  never  be  able 
to  know  diseases."  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  the  observations  must  not  be  made 
in  a  cursory  and  partial  manner ;  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  pupil  merely  to  listen  to  the 
examination  of  the  physician  ;  he  must  em- 
ploy his  own  eyes  and  exercise  his  own  rea- 
soning faculties  ;  if  he  do  not  fully  comprehend 
the  aim  of  any  query  in  the  examination  of 
a  patient,  he  must  not  rest  satisfied  until  it 
be  explained  ;  and  in  affording  this  satisfac- 
tion, I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  never  find 
me  backward.  In  the  same  manner,  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  you  inquisitive  with  re- 
sjiect  to  the  object  and  the  intention  of 
remedies ;  and  believe  me,  that  the  more 
closely  you  examine  their  nature  and 
effects,  the  more  confidence  you  will  re- 
pose in  those  that  you  employ  hereafter, 
and  the  more  you  will  have  reason  to  hope 
from  their  administration. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualifications 
of  a  good  practitioner,  and,  consequently, 
one  of  those  which  ought  to  be  most  assidu- 
ously cultivated  by  the  student,  is  such  a 
love  of  sincerity  as  will  lead  to  the  observa- 
tion of  symptoms  such  as  they  present  them- 
selves, not  such  as  we  would  supjiose  them 
to  be.  It  is  by  accuracy  in  observing  effects 
that  we  gradually  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
causes  ;  and  it  is  by  reasoning  upon  these 
that  we  are  led  to  the  indications  and  the 
means  of  cure.     In  recognizing  any  disease. 
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therefore,  the  description  of  which  you  may 
have  previously  read  in  books,  or  to  the  liis- 
tory  of  which  you  have  listened  in  lectures, 
note  down  every  excejitlou  presented  by  this 
individual  case  to  tin.-  general  ai)pcarance 
and  progress  of  the  symptoms,  as  detailed 
in  the  general  history  of  the  disease  ;  for,  as 
you  will  discover  that  all  cases  offer  some 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  you  will  find 
these  particular  histories  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  your  future  practice. 

Students  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  common 
error,  that  the  greatest  sum  of  information  is 
to  be  obtained  where  the  greatest  number  of 
patients  congregate  ;  but  crowded  hosjiitals, 
or  very  well  frequented  dispensaries,  rather 
embarrass  the  student  than  contribute  to  his 
instruction.  He  sees  too  much,  and  reflects 
too  little  ;  the  rapid  succession  of  objects  dues 
not  permit  him  to  fix  his  attention  on  any  of 
them  ;  in  his  endeavour  to  embrace  the 
■whole,  he  receives  only  an  obscure  impres- 
sion of  each  ;  and,  consequently,  can  neither 
understand  nor  retain  the  remembrance  of 
those  minute  circumstances  which  have  re- 
gulated the  practice  adopted  ;  for  "  the  un- 
derstanding," as  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
"  does  not  gallop  so  fast  as  the  physician." 
It  is  these  truths,  gentlemen,  which  have 
decided  me  to  confine  my  remarks,  in  the 
series  of  discourses  which  1  am  about  to  de- 
liver to  ycu,  to  some  only  of  the  cases  which 
shall  come  before  us,  and  to  enter  rather  mi- 
nutely into  the  history  and  the  peculiarities 
of  these,  than  to  attempt  a  large  field  of 
research,  or  to  indulge  in  discursive  obser- 
vation. The  advantages  of  such  a  selection 
is  acknowle;iged  in  the  best  clinical  hospi- 
tals, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  which 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  beds,  the  clini- 
cal wards  to  which  the  cbseivation  of  the 
students  is  chiefly  confined,  usually  contain 
only  sixteen  or  eighteen  patients  ;  and  more 
advantage  is  derived  by  carefully  attending 
to  this  selection,  than  by  daily  walking,  as  it 
is  emphatically  termed,  the  largest  hospitals 
of  this  metropolis.  It  is  not  the  cursory 
observation  of  a  great  number  of  patients,  but 
the  attentive  consideration  of  particular 
cases,  which  contributes  to  foim  the  well- 
qualified  practitioner. 

Let  me  warn  you  also,  gentlemen,  against 
committing  another  mistake  too  frequent 
with  the  young  aspirant  to  practice — I  mean 
that  of  disregarding  the  most  common  phe- 
nomena of  diseases,  merely  because  they  are 
common  and  obvious.  It  is  from  these 
chiefly  that  the  student  learns  to  generalise, 
and  to  establish  his  principles.  Every  dis- 
ease consists  of  a  series  of  symptoms  follow- 
ing in  a  certain  order.  Extraordinary  symp- 
toms may  occur,  and  ought,  undoubtedly,  not 
to  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  previous 
and  correct  acquaintance  with  the  common 
phenomena,   that  the  deviations  from  them 


can  be  recognized,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  become  practically  useful.  Every  symp- 
tom in  the  concatenation  of  phenomena  is 
of  value  in  reasoning  upon  the  disease  ;  and 
the  loss  of  the  smallest  link  in  the  chain  may 
disable  us  from  pur.-iuiug  the  mazes  of  the 
obscure  labyrinth  in  which  the  origin  of  ma- 
lady is  too  frequently  involved.  It  is  only 
by  such  a  scrupulous  examination  of  the 
circumstances  characterizing  diseases  that 
they  can  be  familiarly  recognized — that  ef- 
fects can  be  separated  from  causes — and  that 
the  influence  of  remedies  can  be  accurately 
noted.  The  disease  ought  to  be  as  readily 
determined  as  the  face  of  a  well-known 
friend  ;  and  when  the  examination  is  once 
fully  accomplished,  the  information  acquired 
is  not  confined  to  the  occasion  which  called 
it  forth,  but  is  extended  to  the  whole  life  of 
the  physician.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
experience  ;  and  a  close  attention  to  which 
distinguishes  one  practitioner  from  another. 
But  in  noting,  carefully,  the  ordinary  pheno- 
mena of  diseases,  you  must  note  also  the  di- 
versity of  circumstances  which,  even  in  the 
same  city,  and  in  the  same  locality,  constantly 
contribute  to  vary  them  in  different  indi- 
viduals. To  illustrate  this  by  an  example  : 
two  men,  living  in  the  same  house,  are  at- 
tacked with  acute  rheumatism  ;  one  of  them 
is  a  single  man,  with  no  cares  nor  anxieties 
e.xcept  on  his  own  account  ;  the  other  isbur- 
thened  with  a  wife  and  a  huge  family,  borne 
down  with  the  res  aiigu^ta  domi,  depressed  in 
spirits,  and  exhausted  in  frame.  Although  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  may  closely  resem- 
ble one  another  in  both  cases,  yet  it  would 
be  highly  indiscreet  to  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner.  Depletion  might  be  useful  in 
the  one,  and,  although  freely  employed,  yet 
may  be  easily  home  ;  in  the  other  it  would 
prove  injurious,  even  in  a  moderate  degree. 
To  cure  both  of  these  patients,  whilst  the 
general  plan  must  coincide,  a  different  me- 
thod must  be  adopted  in  some  particulars. 
'I  he  physician  must  therefore  possess  not 
only  a  distinct  idea  of  the  disease,  but  he 
must  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  body  in  which  it  found  the 
patient ;  and  with  the  causes  which  may 
have  contributed  to  disturb  or  injure  the  or- 
dinary functions,  and  to  predispose  it  to  the 
attack  under  which  it  is  labouring  ;  for  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  every  symptom  is 
not  the  effect  of  the  immediate  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  but  that  some  symp- 
toms are  the  consequences  of  previous  devia- 
tions from  ordinary  health. 

1  might  now,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  point 
out  to  you  the  method  of  investigating  dis- 
eases ;  in  what  manner  you  are  to  recognize 
and  to  separate  symptoms  constituting  the 
disease  and  inseparable  from  it,  from  those 
which  are  only  oVoccasional  occurrence  ;  how 
you  are  to  be  guided  in  forming  your  diag- 
nosis, to  give  the  disease  a  name,  and  to  ar- 
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range  it  with  its  fellows  in  a  nosological 
^ense  ;  how  to  discriminate  the  signs  which 
liiaj'  enable  you  to  predict  the  event,  and 
aciiiuire  that  tact  which  always  obtains  repu- 
tation to  the  practitioner— skill  in  prognosis  j 
and,  finally,  on  what  grounds  you  aie  to 
found  ygur  claims  for  public  confidence,  in 
the  performance  of  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible duties  to  which  you  have  dedicat- 
ed yourselves.  But  as  these  are  to  consti- 
tute the  business  of  our  frequent  meetings  in 
this  place,  they  will,  necessarily,  form  the 
subject  matter  of  the  discourses  which  I  pro- 
pose to  deliver  as  we  proceed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  allotted  to  us,  respec- 
tively, as  teacher  and  as  pupils,  lu  urging 
you  to  improve  the  present  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  habit  of  attention  and  close  ob- 
servation in  the  examination  of  diseases, 
which  will  make  the  retrospect  of  your  time 
spent  here  an  object  of  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure, it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  make  my 
instructions  clear  and  perspicuous  to  the 
least  informed  amongst  you  ;  and  whilst  1 
trust  you  shall  be  stimulated  by  my  anxiety 
to  set  you  an  example  of  diligence  and  at- 
tention, you  will  also  be  convinced,  that  the 
man  who  undertakes  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  commences  a  course  of 
study  which  can  only  terminate  with  his 
life. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Strangulated  Scrotal  Hernia,  twice  operated  on. 
Death — Post-mortem  Ejaminution. 

Wir.LiAM  King,  aged  24,  was  brouglit  into 
the  hos])ital  July  7th,  about  one  o'clock, 
with  a  large  strangulated  scrotal  hernia  on 
the  right  side.  It  occurred  while  lifting  a 
deal  plank,  about  two  hours  ago,  and  has 
since  rapidly  increased  in  size.  Jle  has 
uever  been  before  subject  to  hernia.  The 
tumor  is  very  large  and  tense,  and  extremely 
painful ;  no  impulse  is  communicated  to  it 
in  coughing.  He  rejects  every  thing,  his 
countenance  expresses  much  anxiety,  and  he 
complains  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  His 
bowels  have  not  been  opened  since  the  oc- 
currence of  the  hernia.  'J'he  taxis  was  used 
without  effect. 

Ordered  warm  Batli,  lOO''  Fahr. 

While  in  the  bath,  further  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  hernia,  but  without 
success.  At  two  o'clock  he  was  carried  into 
the  operating  theatre.  Mr,  Luke  made  an 
incision,  of  about  four  inches,  iu  the   direc- 


tion of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  extending  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  and  then  care- 
fully cut  down  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which 
the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  externus  was 
distinctly  observed  tightly  girting,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  a  director  be- 
tween them  ;  the  stricture  was  therefore  di- 
vided from  without,  by  means  of  the  point  of 
a  scalpel,  and  then,  without  opening  the  sac, 
the  intestines  were  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
on  which  the  man  immediately  expressed 
himself  relieved.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
were  approximated  by  two  sutures  ;  it  was 
dressed,  and  a  compress  a]>plied  with  a  spica 
bandage. 

4  P.M. — Sickness  less;  slight  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen.     Pulse  84. 

V.  S.  ad  gxvi. 

8  P.M. — Magnes.  Sulph.  3ii. 

Aq.  aienth.  Piper.  Jj. 

Syrupi  Simp.,    Jj- 
Cap.  2dis  horis  donee  alvus  responderit. 

10  p.  M. —  His  bowels  have  been  open 
twice  ;  the  last  motion  contained  a  sjnall 
quantity  of  blood  ;  skin  hot ;  pulse  soft  ; 
sliglit  tenderness  of  abdomen. 

Ordered  forty  leeches  to  the  abdomen. 
Cal.  gr.  i.  c.  Op.  gr.  ^  2dis  horis. 

8th. — He  has  slept  during  the  morning. 
Abdomen  slightly  tender ;  pulse  90,  and 
soft. 

Rep.  Mist,  et  Pil.  tertiis  horis. 

9th. — He  has  passed  a  good  night ;  bowels 
freely  oj)en  ;  wound  rather  painful. 

]0[h. — He  has  passed  a  restless  night; 
much  troubled  with  flatus  ;  bowels  not  open  ; 
abdomen  tender  ;  tongue  white. 

Hirud.  XX.  abdom.     Ol.  Ricini,  ^ss. 

11th. — No  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 
The  wound  was  dressed,  and  looked  very 
well. 

Vespere. — He  complained  of  pain  and  ten- 
derness of  the  skin  on  tlie  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  which  was  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  twenty  leeches.  The  Goulard  lo- 
tion to  be  apiilied  to  the  part. 

12th. — Bowels  freely  open  ;  tongue  clean- 
er ;  skin  loss  ]iainful. 

latli. — Has  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
still  comj)lains  of  i)ain  in  his  side. 

Hirud.  XX. 

14th. — Pain  in  the  side  much  relieved. 

Porter,  one  pint  daily. 

The  wound  continued  to  heal  very  slowly, 
and  a  large  sinus,  nearly  the  length  of  a 
probe,  was  found  to  communicate  with  it, 
from  which  there  was  a  great  discharge  of 
matter. 

August  2()th. — The  sinus  and  wound  nearly 
healed.     About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he 
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complained   of  being  unwell.      Four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  he  began  to  vomit ;  imme- 
diately afterwards  the     hernia   descended  ; 
his   sickness    continued  ;  the  abdomen    and 
tumor  became   painful  ;  the  pulse  small,  and 
quick,     and     toantenance     anxious ;      skin 
bathed     in     perspiration.      The    taxis  was 
used  in   a    warm  bath,  but  failed.     Ahout 
eight  o'clock   Mr.  Luke  made  some  further 
attempts  at  reduction,  but  wiiliout  success. 
Ordered   01.  Ricini,    Jj.  and    a  freezing 
mixture  to  be  kept  applied  to  the  swel- 
ling. 

On  the  failure  of  this,  the  operation  was 
again  proposed  and  acceded  to.  An  inci- 
sion was  made  a  little  to  the  inside  of  the 
former,  down  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  through 
parts  thickened  from  the  inflammation  con- 
sequent upon  the  last  operation ;  andattempts 
■were  made  to  reduce  its  contents  without  avail. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  to  open  the  sac  ; 
on  doing  which,  eight  or  ten  inches  of  dark- 
coloured  and  collapsed  intestine,  in  a  state 
of  engouement,  were  exposed.  The  stric- 
ture appeared  to  have  been  effectually  di- 
vided, so  that  a  finger  could  with  the  great- 
est ease  be  introduced  into  the  abdomen. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced,  however, 
m  returning  the  intestine,  and  re])eated 
failures  preceded  the  last  and  successful 
effort,  from  the  immense  thickness  of  its 
coats  not  admitting  of  its  easy  passage 
through  the  freely  divided  stricture.  It  was 
at  last  returned  by  degrees,  and  the  wound 
closed  with  sutures  and  dressed  ;  pressure 
being  made  over  the  whole  with  a  truss,  to 
prevent  reprotru^ion. 

[He  continued  to  sink  gradually,  and  died 
on  the  7th  of  September.] 

Exaniination  of  the  Body,  2  P.M. — Upon 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  intestines  ap- 
peared distended  with  flatus  and  were  firmly 
agglutinated  by  lymph  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
their  peritoneal  surface  was  very  much  in- 
flamed ;  a  portion  of  ileum  of  a  dark  colour 
was  adherent  to  the  internal  ring  ;  about  an 
inch  from  the  ring  a  contraction  was  observed 
in  the  ileum,  which  was  thickened  ;  the  intes- 
tines beyoi:d  were  not  so  much  distended,  or 
inflamed.  The  sac  in  the  scrotum  was  in- 
flamed and  thickened,  and  at  the  boitom  was 
observed  the  testicle,  so  that  the  opening  to 
the  tunica  vaginalis  had  never  closed,  al- 
though no  descent  of  intestine  had  taken 
place  before  the  day  that  he  was  admitted. 
There  was  about  a  quart  of  pus  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  The  left  testicle  was  situ- 
ated just  outside  the  external  ring,  and  was 
small  in  size. 

Fracture  of  the  Skull — Trephined. 

Perry,  aged  73,  was  brought  into  the 

London  Hospital,  August  24th,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  fallen  into 
a  ship's    hold,    the    depth   of   which   was 


about  twenty-five  feet.  There  was  a  wound 
through  the  scalp  and  teniporal  muscle  two 
inches  in  extent,  situated  above  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bouo  on  the 
left  side  ;  the  bone  was  denuded  of  its  peri- 
cranium, and  there  was  a  fracture  without 
depression,  from  the  edges  of  which  blood 
was  oozing.  'J'here  was  also  a  wound 
through  the  scalp,  in  the  same  situation,  ou 
the  other  side  ;  a  slight  hsemorrhage  had 
taken  place  from  the  left  ear.  He  was  sen- 
sible ;  his  pupils  were  rather  contracted, 
and  his  pulse  was  quick,  small,  and  irregu- 
lar. His  head  was  ordered  to  be  shaved, 
cold  lotion  to  be  kept  applied  to  it,  and  Ciil. 
gr.  ii.  ter  die  sumend. 

Vespere. — He  had  gradually  become  totally 
insensible,  his  respiration  was  laborious,  and 
his  pupils  were  more  contracted — the  left  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  right.  Some  more 
bleeding  had  also  taken  place  from  the  left 
ear. 

V.  S.  ad  Jxviii. 

25th. — He  was  completely  insensible; 
pulse  irregular  and  weak  ;  j)upils  contract- 
ed, the  left  still  more  so  than  the  right.  As, 
from  the  situation  of  the  fracture  and  the 
symptoms,  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  dura 
mater,  from  rupture  of  the  spinous  artery  or 
one  of  its  branches,  was  suspected,  after  a 
consultation  it  was  determined  to  trephine, 
Mr.  Hamilton  enlarged  the  wound,  and  per- 
formed the  operation  over  the  seat  of  the 
fracture.  Upon  the  removal  of  a  circular 
piece  of  bone,  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  was 
observed,  and  a  considerable  ([uantity  of 
coagulated  blood,  some  of  which  was  with 
difficulty  detached  from  the  dura  mater  with 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  A  large  groove  for 
the  lodgment  of  a  vessel  was  observed  in 
the  portion  of  bone  which  had  been  removed. 
Another  piece  of  bone  contiguous  to,  but 
above  and  rather  behind  the  last,  was  then 
taken  away,  which  was  followed  for  a  short 
time  by  some  arterial  bleeding.  After  the 
operation  the  man's  pulse  was  fuller. 
Ordered  Cal.  gr.  v.  quartis  horis. 
26th. — His  mouth  was  slightly  affected  ; 
he  appeared  more  sensible,  but  was  unable 
to  speak  :  pulse  regular,  and  soft. 
Cal.  gr.  iii.  octavis  horis. 

27th. — He  appeared  partly  sensible,  and 
could  mutter  a  few  words  ;  he  bad  passed  a 
restless  night. 

28th. — His  mouth  was  very  sore  ;  he  un- 
derstood a  little  when  spoken  to,  and  had  a 
calm  pulse. 

Hirud.  xii.  capiti. 

29th, —  Slightly  sensible;  pulse  83,  and 
soft  ;  mouth  very  sore. 

Rep.  Hirud,  noctc  maneque.  Poultice  to 
the  wound,  which  had  an  unhealthy  as- 
spect.     Omit  Cal. 
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30tli, — Much  tlie  s:ime  as  yesterday. 

31st. — He  became  quite  insensible  last 
night,  but  was  a  little  improved  this  morn- 
ing ;  pulse  irregular  and  weak. 

September  1st. — Quite  insensible  ;  takes 
no  nourishment ;  pulse  weaker. 

2d. — Died  at  eiglit  o'clock  this  morning. 

3  P.M.  Eiamination  of  the  Bodi).  — The 
■wound  in  the  scalp  was  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  Upon  removing  the  calvarium,  some 
dark-coloured  blood  was  observed  upon  the 
dura  mater  on  the  right  side,  and  a  small 
quantity  on  the  left.  The  dura  mater  did  not 
appear  inflamed  ;  when  removed,  the  surface 
of  the  brain  underneath  that  part  of  the  skull 
which  had  been  trephined,  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  a  sloughy  state  ;  the 
substance  of  the  brain  was  rather  more  vas- 
cular than  natural.  The  fracture  extended, 
on  the  right  side,  from  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  two  directions  ; 
one  through  the  squamous  and  petrous  por- 
tions of  the  temporal  bone,  the  other  through 
the  temporal  portion  of  the  sphenoid  ;  then 
uniting  and  passing  through  the  sella  turcica 
to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  left  pa- 
rietal bone, 

WESTERN  DISPENSARY, 

9.3,  Charles-Stueet,   Parliament- 
Street,  Westminster. 

Typhus  Fever  successfully  treated  with    Tartar 

Emetic  in  large  doses. 
Ann  Edwards,  aet.  30,  was  admitted  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Lilburn,  on  the  3d  Septem- 
ber, 1831,  while  labouring  under  typhus 
fever  in  a  very  severe  form.  The  patient 
bad  been  confined  four  months  since,  of  her 
second  child,  who  is  still  living.  She  com- 
plains of  great  pain  in  the  liead,  with  occa- 
sional delirium  ;  the  countenance  is  pale 
and  collapsed  ;  tongue  black,  and  dry  ;  the 
teeth  covered  with  sordes ;  pulse  at  the 
wrist  small,  ii  regular,  beating  13ti  times  in 
a  minute  ;  respiration  hurried  ;  secretion  of 
milk  suppressed.  About  ten  days  since, 
she  was  labouring  under  diarrhroa,  which 
ceased  spontaneously.  The  bowels  are  at 
present  irregular  ;  urine  scanty.  Potechiae 
have  appeared  on  the  neck,  arms,  and  body. 
The  patient  lies  supine,  and  ajipears  per- 
fectly insensible  to  every  thing  around  her, 
unless  powerfully  excited.  The  head  to  be 
shaved,  and  kept  constantly  cool  with  cold 
water. 

Applic.  Hirudines,  vi.  temporibus.  NOTICF 

R    Suli)h.    Macnesiie,  Sii.    Aqua  tj.    M.  ,_,                    ,     ,            ... 

bis  Indies  sumend.       "^        ^       ^  The  name  of    he  patient  in  the  case  of 

„            ,.,/-,.                    ,       ,  Aneurism  inserted  in  our  last,    was   difl'erent 

September    4th.-- Continues    much     the  from  that  in  the  Clinical   Obstrvations  ui.on 

same.     1  he  bowels  have  been  opened  twice,  jt.     This  was  a  n.istake  on  the   part  of  the 

Cont.  remedia.  journal  from  which  they  were  taken. 

5th. — Much  the  same.      The  cold   water ■ — 

to  the  head  to  be  continued,   and  the  follow-  W.Wilson,  Printer,  :>7,  SKiniiLr-Stntt,  Loiuloi  . 


ing  medicine  to  be  given,  unless  vomiting  be 
produced. 

R  Antimonii  Tartarizati,    gr.  j. 

Syrupi  Scillae,  3j.  M.  4ta  quaque  bora  s. 

6th. — The  first  dose  of  the  medicine  occa- 
sioned nausea,  but  it  has  been  continued  re- 
gularly, as  directed.  The  tongue  is  less 
bard,  but  continues  black  ;  has  had  no  al- ' 
vine  evacuation ;  urine  still  very  scanty, 
and  high-coloured  ;  pulse  122  ;  the  skin 
is  not  quite  so  dry,  but  no  sensible  perspi- 
ration. 

Cont.  remedia. 

7th. — Appears    a  little    better;  has    less 
delirium,  and  the  thirst   is   not   quite  so  ur- 
gent ;  tongue  beginning  to  get  cleaner. 
Pergat. 
R  Antimonii  Tart.  gr.  j. 

Syrupi  Scilire,  3j.  M.  2da quaque horils. 

8th. — The  bowels  have  acted  twice  ;  de- 
lirium and  thirst  abated  ;  tongue  moister  ; 
pulse  110. 

Cont.  aqua  font.  Capiti. 

Cont.  INIist.  Ant.  Tart.  2da  quaque  horii. 

9th. — The  petechia  are  less  livid  ;  pulse 
soft  and  regular,  110;  thirst  lessened;  has 
no  vomiting  ;  no  alvine  evacuation. 

R  Antim.  Tart.  gr.  jss. 

Syr.  Scillfe,  3j.  M.  2dis  horis  s. 

10th. — Slept  well  during  the  night,  and  is 
in  every  respect  better  this  day  ;  has  had  no 
return  of  delirium  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
Pulse  100  ;  the  medicine  produces  nausea  j 
she  is  able  to  sit  up  in  bed. 

Cont.  Mist.  Ant.  Tart.  co.  2dis  horis.  s, 

12th. — The  medicine  occasioned  vomiting 
last  night,  and  was  in  consequence  discon- 
tinued ;  she  is  better,  and  able  to  sit  up  iu 
bed  ;  one  alvine  discharge  ;  pulse  100. 

Cont.  Aqu^  capit.  applicanda. 

l3th.  —  Continues  improving. 

Capt.  RIagnesia;,  gr.  i'J.  ex  aqua  bis  indis. 

23d.  —  Has  continued  to  improve  daily 
sii.ce  the  last  report,  and  is  now  able  to  walk 
to  the  Dispensary  with  ease;  appetite  im- 
proving ;  tongue  clean;  pulse  76;  bowels 
opened  once  or  twice  daily  ;  urine  natural  iu 
colour  and  (luantity. 

30th  Sept.  1831. — Discharged  cured. 
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LECTunE  IV. 

Recapitulation  —  Predisposing  and  Eiciting 
Causes  of  Disease — Temperaments — Idiosyn- 
crasy —  Semeioingy  or  Sym2>to7natotogy  — 
Diagnosis — Prognosis. 

I  FEAR,  gentlemen,  that  the  first  three  or 
four  lectures  will  be  considered  by  you  ex- 
ceedingly dry  ;  but  before  entering  upon  the 
subject  of  any  particular  disease,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  you  should  understand  the 
various  terms  which  will  be  employed,  and 
I  therefore  trust  that  you  will  not  be  tired  of 
hearing  the  definitions  which  I  feel  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  giving, 

I  stated  that  pathology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
disease,  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
general  and  special ;  the  latter  relating  to 
any  particular  disease,  and  the  former  to 
diseases  in  general.  The  observations  I  am 
now  making  are  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  special  pathology — the  nature,  history, 
causes,  and  treatment  of  any  particular  dis- 
eases. I  stated  that  general  pathology  was 
usually  said  to  consist  of  four  parts  ; — one 
treating  of  diseases  in  general,  their  resem- 
blances, and  their  diflorences  ;  anot-lier  of 
their  symptoms;  another  of  their  causes; 
and  a  fourth  of  their  treatment.  I  have 
made  nil  the  general  observations  which  I 
think  necessary  respecting  the  first  division 
of  general  ])atholof;y  — the  diflferences  and 
similarities  between  various  diseases. 

I  proceeded  to  consider  in  the  last  lecture 
the  various  causes  of  disease  in  general.     I 

20^.— IX. 


spoke  both  of  those  which  predispose  to  dis- 
ease, causci;  predisponcntes,  or  proegnmence , 
and  those  which  are  called  occasional,  ex- 
citing, or  causfc  procatarcticx.  The  exciting 
causes  of  disease  have  been  arranged  by 
many  in  three  classes  ; — those  which  stimu- 
late, those  which  depress,  and  those  which 
act  only  physically  or  physico-chemically, 
independently  of  stimulating  or  depressing. 
I  mentioned  that  tlie  chief  sources  of  the 
exciting  causes  of  disease  were  derived,  ia 
the  first  place,  from  what  appear  to  have 
been  absurdly  enough  called  "  the  non^ 
naturals;"  namely,  the  air  we  breathe,  food 
and  drink,  the  fluids  proper  to  be  retained  in 
the  body  and  those  vvhich  are  proper  to  be 
discharged,  motion  and  rest,  sleep  and 
watching,  and  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

AVith  respect  to  the  first  of  these  non- 
naturals,  the  air,  it  may  injure  the  body  by 
its  weight  or  levity,  by  the  various  electri- 
cal qualities  which  it  may  possess,  by  its 
temjjerature,  by  its  dryness,  and  by  its 
moisture.  Various  winds  have  various  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  body  of  the  most  cu- 
rious kind,  according  to  the  countries,  or 
districts,  or  parts,  over  which  they  pass. 
With  resjiect  to  temperature,  it  injures  the 
body  not  only  by  its  height  or  lowness,  but 
also  by  its  vicissitudes,  and  not  only  so, 
but  accordingly  as  it  is  a])])lied  jjartialiy  or 
generally  to  the  body.  A  temperature  that 
would  do  no  harm  if  it  were  continued, 
would  be  productive  of  serious  mischief  if  it 
suddenly  succeeded  an  opjiosite  temperature. 
A  temperature  which  would  do  no  harm  if 
applied  throughout  the  body,  frecjuently  does 
great  harm  if  ap])licd  partially.  Every  body 
knows  the  danger  of  suddenly  cooling,  if  the 
body  be  over  heated  and  fatigued  ;  and  of  a 
draught  applied  to  any  one  )uut  of  the  body. 
Included,  perhaps,  under  the  head  of  air, 
may  be  mentioned  various  eflluvia  and  va- 
rious odours,  as  they  are  transmitted  through 
the  air. 

Upon  food  and  drink,  another  source  of 
disease,  I  need  say  but  very  little ;  they  may 
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be  injurious  eitlier  by  tbeir  quantity  or  qua- 
lity. 

As  to  wbat  are  called  excreta  and  retenta 
— to  speak  first  of  retenta  :  tbe  great  tbing 
here  alluded  to  by  old  authors  is  the 
blood,  and  it  was  supposed  formerly  that  it 
might  greatly  injure  the  body  mechanically 
by  its  excess,  either  absolute  or  relative,  so 
that  plethora  formerly  occupied  a  very  pro- 
minent part  among  the  causes  of  disease. 
You  will  find  some  curious  distinctions  made 
by  old  authors  on  the  subject  of  plethora. 
They  called  it  absolute  or  true,  or  ad  vires, 
or  ad  vasa,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  was 
absolutely  in  excess  ;  they  called  it  upparens 
when  tbe  blood  was  in  i's  natural  quantity, 
but  expanded.  They  fancied  it  might  be  ex- 
panded by  heat,  and  in  that  way  a  temporary 
plethora  be  induced.  Plethora,  too,  was  di- 
vided again  into  a  third  variety — relative. 
"When  there  was  no  actual  increase  of  blood, 
when  the  blood  was  not  expanded  impro- 
perly by  heat,  but  when  the  space  in  which 
it  moved  had  become  too  small,  this  was 
called  relative  plethora,  or  plethora  ad  spa- 
tivm ;  where  the  vessels,  it  was  supposed, 
became  contracted,  and  the  blood  was  in 
excess  to  merely  the  contracted  space.  Ple- 
thora, however,  certainly  may  be  either  ^e- 
neral  or  local.  A  local  plethora  is  wbat  in 
modern  language  is  called  an  inflammation 
or  congestion,  just  as  tbe  case  may  be. 
When  the  blood  is  really  in  excess,  I  believe 
that  it  is  generally  of  too  rich  a  quality  ;  that 
there  is  too  little  of  its  watery  portion,  and 
too  much  of  the  crassamentum.  I  need  not 
say  that  tbe  opposite  of  plethora  is  ina- 
iiitimi.  This  is  a  state  which  is  induced 
by  excessive  discharges,  or  from  tbe  want 
of  food  ;  so  that  the  blood  which  was  in  the 
body  is  let  out,  or  the  blood  which  naturally 
escapes  in  the  various  excretions  is  not  re- 
placed. Anaimia,  or  bloodlessness,  but  more 
pn  perly  a  watery  state  of  the  blood,  will  arise 
from  an  ill  understood,  1  may  say,  not  at  all 
understood,  state  of  the  system,  in  which, 
although  food  is  taken,  nourishment  is  but 
very  sparingly  extracted  from  it.  Cases  of 
this  description  are  seen  continually  :  chloro- 
sis is  one  of  this  kind.  But  the  blood  some- 
times certainly  is  in  fault  with  regard  to  its 
constituents,  not  merely  as  to  whether  it  is  too 
rich  or  too  poor,  but,  as  it  would  appear  by 
some  recent  experiments  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
Dr.  Stevens,  who  is  about  to  publish  a  work 
on  Fever,  and  Dr.  Clanny,  by  the  saline  in- 
gredients erring  in  their  quantity  ;  so  that 
the  blood,  in  many  coses  of  disease,  is  ab- 
solutely deficient  in  its  saline  particles.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  diseases  of  the 
solids  themselves  will  sometimes  cause  these 
aberrations  of  the  blood  ;  so  that  the  blood 
itself  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  may 
become  an  instrument  of  farther  disease, 
iLough  disease  of  the  solids  originally  may 


have  given  rise  to  the  aberration  of  tbe  vital 
fluid. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  excreta, 
you  may  easily  conceive  how  excessive  dis- 
charges will  occasion  various  diseases.  The 
excessive  discharge  may  consist  of  blood, 
of  bile,  of  secretion  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  faeces,  of  urine,  of  perspiration,  of 
saliva — that,  however,  seldom  does  much 
harm — and  of  semen.  These  are  the  fluids 
which  particularly  escape  from  the  body,  and 
the  escape  of  which  may  do  barm.  But  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  discharge  of  semen, 
although  one  must  suppose  that  the  simple 
excessive  loss  of  the  fluid  must  be  injurious, 
yet  it  is  very  certain  that  the  mode  in  which 
that  fluid  is  lost  exerts  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  constitution. 

In  regard  to  motion  and  rest,  I  need  not 
point  out  the  ill  effects  of  sluggishness  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  of  fatigue  on  the  other.  Nor 
with  respect  to  sleep  and  watching  need  I 
make  any  remarks,  for  they  come  under  the 
same  head  as  motion  and  rest ;  sleep  and 
watching  being  to  the  brain,  what  repose 
and  motion  are  to  the  body. 

With  respect  to  the  passions  of  the  mind,  I 
mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  that  they  are  a 
frightful  source  of  disease  ;  much  more  so 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  An  immense 
number  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  and 
disease  within  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  of 
the  braiu  itself,  arise,  I  am  certain, 
from  unpleasant  passions  of  the  mind.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  merely  unpleasant  passions 
that  aftect  the  body  injuriously — violent  emo- 
tions of  the  most  jjleasurable  kind  will  some- 
times operate  in  the  same  way.  History  re- 
lates many  accounts  of  persons  who  have 
died  from  excessive  joy. 

Besides  those  circumstances,  however, 
which  I  have  just  mentioned^  the  body  is 
liable  to  injury  from  two  very  common 
sources,  one  of  which  is  poison  of  various 
sorts,  which  poison  may  enter  the  system  by 
the  surface,  may  enter  it  by  the  breath 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  or  may 
enter  it  by  being  swallowed  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  that  many  which  act  offensively 
when  admitted  into  the  body  one  way,  have 
no  effect  when  admitted  in  another.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fact,  that  the  poison  of  hydro- 
j)hol)ia,  or  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  may  be 
swallowed  with  the  niost  perfect  impunity. 

In  addition  to  poison,  the  body  suffers 
much  from  mechanical  injuries — mechanical 
injury,  of  course,  is  a  cause  that  may  afiect 
almost  any  i)art  of  the  body. 

Among  the  causes  of  disease  which 
chiefly  act  by  giving  a  predisposition,  we 
may  mention  that  of  age.  All  periods  of 
life  are  subject  to  their  own  diseases,  whe- 
ther we  divide  them  with  Shakspeare  into 
seven,  or  with  those  authors  who  mention 
five,   or  those  who   mention  more.     Every 
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age  is  particularly  liable  to  certain  diseases  : 
for  example,  you  rarely  see  gout  in  an  in- 
fant, nor  is  it  common  for  old  persons  to 
Lave  the  symptoms  of  acute  liydrocepbalus. 
In  short,  every  age  seems  marked  out  as 
particularly  liable  to  be,  if  not  destroyed,  at 
least  impaired,  by  particular  diseases.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  sex  :  each 
sex  is  particularly  liable  to  its  own  affec- 
tions. Hysteria,  which  occurs  only  now  and 
then  in  the  male,  occurs  far  more  frequently 
in  the  female,  and  even  when  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  an  aftVction  of  the  uterus.  Of 
course  there  are  certain  diseases  which  can 
affect  but  one  ses. 

As  to  temperament,  disease  depends  much 
ui)on  it.  We  are  all  of  some  temperament, 
or  some  combination  of  temperaments,  but  ex- 
cess of  one  temperament  gives  a  great  liabi- 
lity to  disease.  You  know  that  the  usual 
divisions  of  temperaments  are  four — the  san- 
guineous, the  melancholic,  the  phlegmatic, 
and  the  choleric.  The  sanguineous  is  marked 
by  smoothness  of  skin,  softness  of  hair,  a 
quick  pulse,  a  warm  surface,  great  excitabi- 
lity of  the  whole  frame,  and  generally  a  fair 
skin  with  florid  complexion.  The  melancho- 
lic, on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  by  a  slow 
pulse,  by  a  dark  swarthy  complexion,  dark 
and  strong  hair,  and  less  susceptibility  of 
emotion — that  is  to  say,  of  sudden  violent 
emotion,  although  when  certain  emotions 
take  place  they  are  said  to  be  more  conti- 
nued. The  phlegmatic  is  marked  by  torpi- 
dity, paleness,  andflabbiness.  The  choleric 
is  characterized  by  reddish  hair  and  great 
excitability.  However,  these  divisions, 
although  they  were  made  by  the  ancients, 
are  not  so  much  attended  to  now.  We 
certainly  often  see  these  temperaments 
strongly  marked,  but  they  are  all  infinitely 
combined. 

Au  attempt  has  been  made  within  these 
few  years  to  divide  temperaments  differently, 
according  to  the  activity  of  particular  parts. 
For  instance,  some  persons  have  the  chief 
activity  in  the  head  ;  they  have  a  large  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  head,  as  some 
people  say,  and  that  would  be  called  per- 
haps the  cerebral  temperament.  Others, 
again,  have  a  large  broad  chest,  with  a  con- 
siderable development  of  all  the  muscles, 
and  this  is  called  the  tlwracic  or  vtuscular 
temperament.  And  again,  others  are  slug- 
gish, prone  to  eating  and  drinking,  with 
large  bellies,  and  are  said  to  have  the 
abdominal  temperament.  Now  it  is  rather 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  these  tempera- 
ments, for  I  think  the  word  temperame;t  ra- 
ther refers  to  the  constitution  and  chaiacter 
of  the  whole  frame  together  ;  vet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  divisions  occur,  for  you  see 
some  persons  all  intellect,  others  all  muscle 
and  chest,  and  you  see  some  portly,  with 
their  big  bellies  and  lean  pates,  their  heads 
suffering  in  proportiou.     In  truth.  Dr.  Tho- 


mas   entitles    his    work,    Physiolojie    des 
Temperaments  ou  Constitutioits. 

However,  whether  you  choose  to  call  these 
temperaments  or  not,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
these  persons  will  sufler  various  diseases, 
according  to  the  division  under  which  they 
come,  just  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  of  a  sanguineous,  phlegmatic,  chole- 
ric, or  melancholic  temperament.  They  will 
be  particularly  liable  to  diseases  of  the  head  if 
they  be  of  the  certbial  conformation  ;  they 
will  be  subject  to  aflections  of  the  chest,  not 
of  a  phthisical,  but  of  an  inflammatory 
kind,  if  they  have  a  full  thorax  ;  and  of 
course  they  will  be  subject  to  various  hepa- 
tic, and  other  abdominal  diseases,  if  the  ab- 
domen gain  the  sway.  It  is  worth  while  to 
attend  to  this  other  division  of  temperament, 
although,  perhaps,  the  term  itself  may  be 
objectionable. 

Besides  original  temperament,  acquired 
peculiarities  take  place  by  a  long  residence 
in  a  particular  climate  -.  by  long  residence  in 
a  particular  spot  certain  dispositions  of  the 
body  are  engendered,  and  a  second  nature,  if 
I  may  so  say,  is  produced.  The  various  occu- 
pations of  life  have  the  same  effect;  the  various 
trades  have  their  various  diseases.  On  this 
subject  you  cannot,  I  believe, read  better  works 
than  Rammazini's  and  Thackrah's.  Custom 
and  habit,  whether  referable  to  trade  or  situa- 
tion, or  action,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
have  also  very  great  effect  in  producing  or 
in  preventing  the  cure  of  disease.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  person  be  in  the  habit  of  dram- 
drinking,  and  has  a  sore,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  that  sore  not  heal,  in 
s])ite  of  the  best  surgical  treatment,  till  the 
person  is  allowed  his  dram.  After  a  surgi- 
cal operation  a  person  has  been  known  to 
sink  through  the  surgeon  not  having  been 
aware  that  the  individual  had  indulged  in 
some  bad  custom  until  it  had  become  a  bad 
habit.  From  the  want  of  a  patient  being 
allowed  a  quantity  of  gin  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  he  has  died  after  an  operation,  whereas 
he  otherwise  might  have  done  well.  This 
has  been  strikingly  shewn  in  other  cases 
where  the  knowledge  was  happily  attained  ; 
and  a  good  allowance  of  gin  after  some  se- 
vere accident  has  caused  every  thing  to  go 
on  well,  though  the  patient  at  first  appeared 
sinking.  Bad  habits  are,  therefore,  some- 
times to  be  indulged,  although  they  should 
certainly  never  be  acquired. 

Independently  of  what  is  called  tempera- 
ment, an  individual  may  have  a  particular 
disposition  not  acquired  ;  it  may  be  bom 
with  him,  and  be  hereditary.  A  peculiarity 
is  sometimes  so  exceedingly  singular,  so  to- 
tally different  from  what  we  observe  in  other 
jieople,  that  it  is  called  idiosiiiicraci/ .  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  peculiarity  either  origi- 
nal or  acquired  by  habit,  and  sometimes 
it  is  only  connate,  and  sometimes  heredi- 
tary.    As  au  instance  of  this,  you  will  some- 
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times  find  a  person  who  cannot  eat  a  certain 
article  of  food.  I  recollect  seeing  a  young 
woman  who  could  eat  the  hardest  salt  beef, 
and  digest  it  well ;  but  if  she  took  a  rasp- 
berry, or  currant,  or  any  fruit,  she  was  in- 
stantly thrown  into  the  most  violent  spasms 
of  the  stomach,  so  that  a  stranger  would 
Lave  fancied  her  life  in  danger.  These 
are  called  idiosyncracies,  and  it  is  of 
great  use  to  know  them,  because  some  per- 
sons are  peculiarly  affected  by  certain  reme- 
dies ;  and  that  which  is  a  proper  remedy  for 
the  disease  may  be  improper  for  a  particular 
patient. 

So  much,  therefore,  gentlemen,  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  of  disease  in  general — 
to  general  tetiology  ;  and  I  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  third  branch  of  general  pa- 
thology— the  symptoms  of  disease  in  general 
— which  is  called  semeiology  or  symptoma- 
tology. 

I  believe  I  mentioned  that  symptoms  are 
every  thing  which  are  observed  in  a  patient 
out  of  the  course  of  health  ;  singulie  quae  in 
(Pgro  prcrter  naturam  ohservcxiitur  res.  The 
most  evident,  the  most  constant  of  these,  are 
put  together,  and  said  to  constitute  the  dis- 
ease. You  will  recollect  that  the  disease 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  but  that 
the  disease  is  the  collection  of  symptoms. 
I  mentioned  this,  and  illustrated  it  with  re- 
spect to  jaundice  and  to  epilepsy,  the  out- 
ward signs  of  which  are  jaundice  and  dropsy, 
while  the  inward  state  is  the  proximate 
cause. 

Now  these  symptoms  may  be  essential, 
thev  may  be  what  is  called  pathognomonic, 
and  they  may  be  accidental.  The  essential 
symptoms  of  disease  are  those  which  are 
necessary  to  make  the  disease — to  constitute 
the  idea  of  the  disease.  You  cannot,  for  in- 
stance,  suppose  a  patient  to  have  pleurisy 
unless  there  be  a  degree  of  feverishness, 
with  sharp  pain  of  the  side,  increased  upon 
respiration,  together  with  a  cough.  These 
symptoms  would  be  called  the  essential 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  yet  no  one  of  them 
would  make  the  disease.  A  patient  may 
have  feverishness  without  pleurisy  ;  or  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  side  without  pleurisy,  be- 
cause it  may  be  muscular  or  it  may  be  neu- 
ralgic ;  or  again,  he  may  have  cough  with- 
out any  pleurisy.  These  are  then,  you  per- 
ceive, essential  to  the  disease  altogether,  but 
no  one  of  them  constitutes  it.  If,  however, 
a  symptom  be  so  important  to  the  disease 
that  this  cannot  be  present  without  it,  then  it 
is  colled  pathngiiomonit — a  syra])tom  without 
which  you  could  have  no  conception  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  very  few  of  these  symptoms.  In 
jaundice,  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  of  the  nails,  is  jiathognomonic. 
Without  making  any  farther  incpiiry,  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  patient  labours  under 
jaundice ;  but  in  general  we  make  out   the 


disease  from  the  groups  of  essential  symp- 
toms, and  from  taking  into  consideration 
every  circumstance  of  the  case.  Besides 
these  symptoms,  others  are  acci-lental.  IMany 
cases  have  symptoms  which  are  merely 
accidental,  and  are  not  necessary  at  all  to 
the  disease  ;  the  disease  has  frequently 
existed  without  them. 

You  will  find  symptoms  also  spoken  of  as 
positive  and  negative  ;  and  it  is  of  great  use  to 
attend  to  the  latter.  A  negative  symptom  is 
perhaps,  an  improper  expression  ;  a  symp- 
tom must,  properly  speaking,  be  positive, 
but,  from  the  absence  of  certain  circum- 
stances, of  certain  symptoms,  you  make  out 
fretjuently  the  nature  of  a  disease.  If 
there  be  two  diseases  with  certain  symptoms 
common  to  both,  but  one  of  them  has  a 
symptom  which  the  other  never  has,  then,  if 
that  symptom  be  absent,  it  enables  you  to 
make  out  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  absence  of  certain  symptoms  is 
frequently  of  as  great  importance  to  be  at- 
tended to  as  the  presence  of  others. 

Now,  from  the  presence  of  the  symptoms 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  we  make  out  the 
character  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  character,  the  name  and  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  is  called  the  diagJiosis. 
To  speak  again  of  jaundice,  from  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin,  the  whiteness  of  the  faeces, 
and  the  dark  colour  of  the  uiine,  you  make 
your  diagnosis,  and  say  the  disease  is  jaun- 
dice, although,  indeed,  you  may  do  so  merely 
from  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  the  scle- 
rotica. But  you  will  frequently  find  your  diag- 
nosis is  not  easily  made  from  the  symptoms 
alone — you  must  look  into  the  exciting  and 
predisposing  causes  of  the  disease ;  you 
must  ascertain  what  the  patient  is  likely  to 
have — what  predisposition  he  has  ;  you  must 
also  ascertain  to  what  exciting  cause  he  has 
been  exposed  ;  and  then  conceiving  what  it 
is  likely  would  ensue,  and  observing  what 
actually  has  ensued,  as  far  as  you  can  judge, 
you  are  enabled  much  better  to  form  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  real  character  of  the  affec- 
tion. You  will  find  your  diagnosis  also  ma- 
terially assisted  by  attending  to  the  history 
of  the  case  ;  not  merely  observing  the  symp- 
toms that  present  themselves  to  j'OU,  but 
in(iuiring  carefully  of  the  patient  the  whole 
story  from  the  beginning.  You  will  thus  as- 
certain whether  these  circumstances  confirm 
what  you  suppose  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
case.  You  will  also  find  it  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  making  out  the  character  of  the 
disease,  to  learn  the  effects  of  any  previ- 
ous treatment  that  may  have  been  adopted. 
If  you  learn  that  vigorous  treatment  has 
been  properly  employed,  and  has  had  no 
effect  whatever,  you  would  doubt  very  much 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  view  which  had 
been  taken  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection.  In  making  a  diagnosis  all  these 
points  are  to  be  scrupulously  attended  to. 
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It  is  in  making  an  accurate,  careful  diag- 
nosis, that  tlie  medical  practitioner  cliiefly 
shines.  Wlien  the  nature  of  a  disease  is 
once  ascertnined,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
treat  it ;  other  ijualities  of  mind  are  then 
required — frequently  only  courage,  or  mere 
perseverance — but  it  is  iu  making  a  diag- 
nosis, in  ascertaining  the  character  of  a  dis- 
ease, that  the  scientitic  practitioner  outshines 
the  inferior.  Unfortunately  this  is  a  jiointnot 
attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  ^lany  persons 
pride  themselves  in  being  good  jiraclitiouers, 
because,  without  knowing  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, they  can  say  what  will  do  good.  It  is  an 
unscientific  way  of  proceeding,  and,  if  I 
could  not  practise  better  for  making  a  good 
diagnosis,  still  I  would  be  as  j)articular  on 
that  point  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
serving a  good  general  rule — for  the  sake  of 
endeavouring  to  treat  the  patient  better  than 
I  otherwise  could,  notwithstanding  all  my 
conceit — and  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready 
to  meet  any  unexpected  emergency  that 
might  arise.  A  medical  man  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  ',o  establish  a  diagnosis,  is 
just  like  a  surgeon  who  will  not  condescend 
to  learn  the  anatomy  of  hernia,  but  who 
says  that  be  knows  if  he  cuts  this  way  and 
cuts  that  way,  he  shall  liberate  the  entangled 
parts,  and  do  the  operation  as  well  as  the 
best,  I  have  witnessed  this ;  but,  then, 
what  are  such  men  when  a  difficulty  arises? 
They  are  lost  in  perplexity,  and  glad  to 
apply  to  those  who  know  better.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  too  minute  iu  making  a  diag- 
nosis. 

You  have  not  only  to  make  a  diagnosis  as 
to  the  general  character  of  the  disease, 
but  you  have  to  ascertain  what  variety  of 
the  affection  it  is— whether  it  is  one  with 
strength  or  weakness — and  to  weigh  the 
minutest  circumstances  respecting  the  case. 
This  is,  i)erliaps,  an  exercise  of  patience, 
but  it  is  an  exercise  highly  gratifying  ;  espe- 
cially when  you  find  you  have  made  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

'Die  judgment  you  form  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  a  case,  is  called  prognosis.  In 
order  to  make  a  very  correct  prognosis,  it 
is  best  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  ;  for 
if  you  do  not  know  what  the  affection  is, 
you  will  often  be  unable  to  tell  how  it  is  likely 
to  terminate.  For  the  sake  of  making  a 
prognosis  you  must  observe  all  the  symp- 
toms, and  learn  the  history  of  the  case, exactly 
as  in  making  a  diagnosis  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  done  than  that — you  must 
know  the  direct  tendency  of  the  disease,  the 
course  which  the  disease  is  always  inclined 
to  run,  the  course  which  it  is  likely  to  run  in 
the  particular  individual,  according  to  his 
age,  according  to  the  sex,  according  to  his 
previous  habits,  according  to  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned as  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  and 
accordingly  as  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 


put  into  practice  requisite  curative  means. 
In  some  cases,  if  we  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tise our  art  freely,  we  should  make  a  favour- 
able prognosis  ;  but  our  hands  being  tied,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  when  others  ill  informed 
or  inactive  are  called  in  over  us,  we  must  give 
an  unfavourable  ]irognosis,  simply  because  the 
jiatient  must  be  allowed  to  die.  In  making 
a  prognosis  there  is  frequently  less  skill  re- 
quired than  in  establishing  a  diagnosis  ;  for 
some  persons,  with  a  sort  of  tact,  will  tell 
whether  an  individual  is  in  danger  or  not 
without  knowing  what  is  tlie  matter  with 
him.  Many  j)ersons  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  medicine,  or  at  least  verylittle,  have  such 
strong  perceptions,  that,  from  the  aspect  of 
an  individual,  and  from  general  observations 
of  their  own,  they  are  enabled  to  give  a  very 
correct  prognosis,  either  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. This  I  know  to  be  the  case. 
There  are  a  great  many  intelligent  officers 
who,  from  seeing  their  men  fall  around 
them  in  battle,  sick  in  hospitals,  have 
become,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  good 
doctors ;  and  though  they  are  not  able  to 
cure  the  disease,  or  tell  what  is  the  matter, 
they  will  be  able  to  give  a  shrewd  and  cor- 
rect guess  as  to  how  matters  will  turn  out. 
But  although  some  people,  by  nature,  are 
well  qualified  for  this,  while  others  are  not, 
yet  the  medical  man  must  be  taken  as  he  is  ; 
and  whether  he  does  or  does  not  possess 
natural  sagacity  to  make  a  prognosis,  it  is 
his  duty  to  make  as  cartful  a  diagnosis  as  he 
can,  in  order  that  he  may  make  as  good  a 
prognosis  as  possible.  If  his  intellect 
be  not  of  an  acute  description,  yet,  by 
knowing  the  case,  and  by  the  aid  of  science 
and  minute  observation,  he  will  be  able  to 
form  as  good  an  opinion  as  the  man  who 
by  nature  is  qualified  for  these  things  ;  and 
if  with  science  and  observation  is  com- 
bined native  sagacity,  then  I  need  not 
say  that  his  prognosis  will  be  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  individual  who  only  trusts  to 
his  natural  powers. 

You  therefore  see  what  is  meant  by 
diagnosis  and  what  by  prognosis ;  and  I 
cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the  most 
careful  attention  in  establishing  the  former. 
Whether  you  can  cure  the  patient  or  not,  you 
should  make  it  a  solemn  rule  to  investigate 
the  case  to  the  utmost.  It  is  only  by  this 
that  we  can  profit  ourselves,  or  that  those 
who  come  after  ns  can  profit.  If  we  be  not 
careful  we  cannot  advance  science,  and  the 
next  generation  will  be  none  the  better 
for  us. 

With  respect  now  to  the  symi)toms  of  dis- 
ease on  which  diagnosis  and  prognosis  are  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  founded.  The  symp- 
toms of  disease  may  be  divided,  perhaps,  in 
one  point  of  view, into  two  kinds — those  which 
are  discoverable  by  the  jiatient  only,  and 
those  which  are  discoverable  by  by-staudeis 
also,  or  only. 
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Now  tbere  are  some  symptoms  which  a 
patient  alone  can  ascertain — for  example,  bis 
feelings.  He  it  is  that  feels  the  pain,  and  it 
is  a  lucky  circumstance  that  it  is  so  ;  for  if 
the  doctor  felt  the  pain  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tient, there  are  bat  few  who  could  stand 
practising  the  profession.  We  know  little 
about  pain  but  from  the  patient's  account ; 
and  in  many  cases  in  public  practice  we  are 
deceived.  We  have,  however,  only  done 
our  duty  in  listening  to  the  patient's  ac- 
count. 

With  respect  to  pain,  it  is  of  various  kinds  ; 
it  may  be  sharp,  stabbing,  darting,  shoot- 
ing, lancinating.  These  are  all  words  used  by 
patients.  At  other  times  the  pain  is  not  of 
this  character,  but  dull,  and  then  we  call  it 
an  ache  ;  and  sometimes  patients  add  the 
word  pain,  making  it  aching-pain.  Some- 
times you  will  have  pain  described  as  throb- 
bing and  pulsating;  and  you  will  hear  pa- 
tients also  complain  of  pricking  pain,  as 
though  a  number  of  needles  were  being 
pressed  against  them.  Now  these  things 
are  all  of  great  importance  to  be  attended  to, 
because  they  shew  frequently  the  scat  of  the 
affection  ;  and  accordingly  as  a  jiatient  de- 
scribes his  pain,  as  sharp,  or  dull,  or  throb- 
bing, or  pricking,  so  you  ascertain  frequently 
whether  he  is  telling  the  truth  or  not,  be- 
cause you  see  for  other  reasons  a  probability 
that,  if  he  have  pain  at  all,  it  is  of  a  parti- 
cular character,  and  you  ascertain  whether 
his  account  agrees  with  what  you  would,  a 
priori,  expect  him  to  describe.  You  will 
sometimes  hear  pain  spoken  of  as  smarting, 
and  a  very  high  degree  of  this  is  broiling. 
In  some  affections  of  the  abdomen  you  hear  a 
patient  com[ihun  of  broiling  pain  ;  it  appears 
to  be  a  high  degree  of  smarting,  with  a 
sense  of  burning. 

Now  if  pain  be  increased  by  pressure,  or 
by  the  ai)i)lication  of  any  stimulants,  tlien 
we  say  there  is  toulerness ;  but  perhaps  the 
word  tenderness  is  more  properly  restricted 
to  pain  increased  upon  mechanical  pressure. 
There  are  other  feelings  continually  describ- 
ed by  patients,  as,  for  instance,  a  feeling  of 
dead  weight.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  head.  You  will  some- 
times hear  persons  complain  of  fulness,  as  if 
a  part  were  excessively  full  ;  and  now  and 
then  this  sensation  arises  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  part  feels  as  if  it  would  burst  ;  and 
then  we  call  it  a  feeling  of  tension.  A  feel- 
ing of  tension  appears  to  be  a  high  degree  of 
a  feeling  of  fulness.  You  will  now  and  then 
have  patients  complain  of  a  sensation  of  j)ins 
and  needles.  It  is  very  different  from  the  sen- 
sation of  pricking  pain,  as  if  needles  were  be- 
ing run  in  ;  it  is  as  if  the  pins  and  needles 
were  rather  blunt  ;  it  merely  gives  the  low- 
est sensation  of  this  kind,  not  amounting  to 
pain.  Pricking  pain  is  of  a  very  different 
character — for  instance,  that  which  peo- 
ple   frequently    complain   of    from   inflam- 


mation of  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea  ; 
they  experience  a  pricking  pain  along  the 
urethra ;  but  the  sensation  experienced 
when  the  hands  and  feet  are  asleep  is 
not  called  pain  ;  patients  say  they  feel  as 
if  pins  and  needles  were  there.  You  will 
frequently  hear  persons  declare,  that  they 
have  an  indescribable  uneasiness  in  a  part, 
a  sensation  which  nearly  drives  them  mad  ; 
but  they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  pain.  I  have 
known  this  sensation  occur  in  different  parts 
of  the  bodv.  I  recollect  one  lady  who  had 
it  in  the  neck,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  walk 
about  the  room  followed  by  a  servant  rubbing 
her  neck  night  and  day.  Unless  this  was 
done  the  sensation  nearly  deprived  her  of 
her  senses,  and  her  countenance  betrayed 
the  greatest  distress.  You  will  find  other 
sensations  spoken  of  by  patien  ts — a  creeping, 
a  crawling,  or  a  feeling  as  if  water  were 
trickling  down  them.  There  is  also  a  symp.. 
tom  which  approaches  nearly  to  pain,  itching 
and  tingling,  which  may  be  almost  insup- 
portable. Tingling  is  a  high  degree,  1  ima- 
gine, of  what  is  called  itching,  united  with 
a  sense  of  pricking.  In  regard  to  other  sen- 
sations, tliere  is  nausea  felt  in  one  part — the 
stomach  ;  and  now  and  then  persons  have 
an  excessive  sensibility  of  one  particular 
sense — of  the  eye  or  the  ear. 

Now  all  these  are  .symptoms  which  the 
patient  alone  can  know  any  thing  about. 
We  all  know  something  about  them,  because 
we  arc  more  or  less  ill  at  some  part  of  our 
lives  ;  but  the  medical  attendant  must  take 
the  patient's  word  for  these  sensations,  at 
least  he  cannot  ascertain  the  existence  of 
them  directly — he  can  only  ascertain  by  other 
symptoms  whether  the  patient  is  probably 
telling  the  truth. 

Besides  these,  people  have  a  feeling  of 
great  exhaustion,  of  great  debility,  and  this 
is  a  point  strictly  to  be  attended  to  in  form- 
ing the  prognosis  in  an  acute  disease,  for 
sometimes  it  is  a  fatal  symptom.  ^Vhen  a 
patient,  for  example,  after  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  has  no  pain,  but  a  feeble 
pulse,  and  complains  that  he  is  so  weak 
that  he  feels  as  if  he  should  die — that 
he  never  felt  such  weakness  in  his  life 
— you  may  be  almost  sure  that  he  will  be 
dead  before  the  next  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  feeling  is  very  deceptive.  Women 
are  subject  to  a  sinking  sensation  at  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  they  tell  you  they  feel  as  if  they 
had  no  inside,  and  they  are  sure  they  are 
about  to  die,  but  the  feeling  is  quite  delusive. 
You  might  in  the  former  case,  after  an  acute 
disease,  judge  from  seeing  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  symptoms  decline,  that  the  pa- 
tient would  soon  get  well,  and  that  this  feel- 
ing of  weakness  was  nothing  more  than 
might  be  expected  after  severe  indisposition  ; 
but  you  must  tnke  into  account  other  symp- 
toms, jiarticularly  the  weakness  of  the  pulse. 
I3ut    with   respect  to  these  women  you  hud 
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the  pulse  good,  and  they  are  able  to  walk 
about  notwithstanding  all  the  depressive 
feelings  of  which  they  complain.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  I  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to  it 
when  speaking  of  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and 
of  hysterical  affections.  Patients  also  alone 
can  be  conscious  of  drowsiness,  want  of  ap- 
petite, inordinate  appetite,  and  depraved  ap- 
petite, although  with  respect  to  many  of  these 
things  you  can  often  by  other  circumstances 
ascertain  whether  they  are  telling  the  truth 
or  not.  It  is  to  the  patient,  likewise,  that 
you  must  trust  for  an  account  of  tiie  existence 
of  tenesmus  and  of  strangury — a  frequent 
desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  a  painful  and  fre- 
quent desire  to  make  water.  All  these  are 
instances  of  symptoms,  of  whicli  you  must 
receive  an  account  from  the  patient  himself. 

There  are  some  such  symptoms,  too,  which 
are  derived  from  other  senses  than  those  of 
general  feelings,  and  these  are  referable  to 
the  ear.  Patients  will  continually  complain 
of  the  most  violent  beating  pulsation  in  their 
head,  and  frequently,  too,  of  a  snapping  and 
cracking  there.  Such  symptoms  undoubtedly 
do  exist,  but  we  can  take  no  cognizance  of 
them.  With  respect  to  sight,  you  must  de- 
pend on  the  patient's  account  for  the  occur- 
rence of  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes  ;  and 
for  the  symptom  so  common  in  many  dis- 
eases— moats  floating  before  the  eyes,  and 
for  double  vision  or  diplopia  ;  and  like- 
wise for  the  symptoms  of  giddiness  or  ver- 
tigo. On  the  patient  also  you  must  depend 
for  symptoms  with  regard  to  taste  ;  some 
liave  a  bitter  nauseous  taste  in  their  mouth, 
of  which  you  cannot  judge.  So  with  respect 
to  smell  ;  now  and  then  persons  have  a  most 
disgusting  disagreeable  smell,  which  no  other 
person  can  notice.  There  was  a  case  of 
hydrophobia  at  Guy's  hospital,  in  which  there 
was  an  instance  of  an  accidental  symptom, 
and  that  a  symptom  to  be  ascertained  only 
by  the  patient — the  patient  experienced  the 
most  disgusting  smell.  You  will  find  in 
cases  of  insanity  that  this  occasionally  hap- 
pens. iS'ow  and  then  the  smell  which  the 
patient  perceives  may  be  noticed  by  other 
persons,  because  it  arises  from  some  disease 
within  the  nose. 

There  are  still  other  symptoms  of  which 
the  patient  alone  can  give  an  account — a  de- 
fect in  the  senses,  a  lossof  sight.a  loss  of  taste, 
a  loss  of  hearing  ;  for  all  this  you  must  depend 
much  on  his  account.  So  with  respect  to  many 
mental  circumstances — the  loss  of  many  de- 
sires, and  a  feeling  of  strong  desires  ;  for  all 
this  you  must  rely  upon  the  ])atitnt.  You  see, 
therefore,  that  in  regard  to  symptoms,  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first 
of  which  are  evident  to  the  patient  alone, 
and  the  second  those  which  are  percejitible 
to  the  practitioner  also  or  only. 

At  the  next  lecture  I  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider those  which  are  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion. 


ON  THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT 
OF  INSANITY. 

Being  one  of  the  Croonian  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  College  of'  Physicians,  m  A/at/, 
183 1, 

By  Edward  J.  Seymouh,  M.D. 
Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Blood-letting — Mercurii — Cold  tippUcations  to 
the  Head — Counter-initdtidn — Sedatives^ 
(Acetate  of  Morphia — Belladonna,  S;c.) — 
Arsenic — Camphor — I'urgatices — Diet, 
The  ap])lication  of  medicine  to  mental  dis- 
ease must,  of  course,  be  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  nature  of  the  at- 
tack. It  will  become  necessary  carefully  to 
inquire  whether  the  brain  is  primarily  or 
secondarily  affected,  and  whether  such  af- 
fection is  or  is  not  connected  with  organic 
lesion.  The  physical  causes  must  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  moral,  and  due  weight 
assigned  to  each.  If,  on  accurate  inquiry, 
the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  causes  suf- 
ficient to  produce  inflammation  of  the  braia 
and  redness  of  the  countenance,  injec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  and  heat  of  skin  very 
early  in  the  disease  point  out  increased  vas- 
cular action,  with  increased  power  ;  anti- 
phlogistic remedies,  with  blood-letting, 
principally  from  the  jugular  vein,  are  to  be 
employed  ;  and  in  such  cases,  and  probably 
only  in  such  cases,  mercury  may  be  employ- 
ed, to  affect  the  system  ;  such  cases  will 
often  recover.  In  the  summer  of  18'27,  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  gentleman,  xt.  30, 
whom  I  found  in  the  following  condition. 
He  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and  complaining  that  he  had  com- 
mitted .some  great  crime,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  a  conspiracy.  He  complained  of  pain 
in  the  head,  and  would  not  permit  me  to 
feel  the  temperature  of  it.  The  pulse  wa3 
quick  and  oppressed,  and  I  recommended 
that  he  should  lose  blood.  The  first  bleed- 
ing was  borne  very  ill,  but  the  second,  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  ounces,  was  attended 
with  some  relief.  Cold  was  applied  fre- 
quently to  the  head,  and  blood  abstracted 
by  cupping  every  day  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  took  calomel  every  four 
hours.  As  the  mercury  began  to  affect  the 
mouth,  a  visible  chan^je  in  the  mental  ma- 
lady came  on  ;  this  gradually  increased  in 
the  most  favourable  manner,  and  the  pa- 
tient entirely  recovered,  nor  has  he  suffered 
the  smallest  relapse  since  that  time.  I  had 
the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Tapper  in  this  case.  This  case  is  only,  how- 
ever, an  example  of  a  few  where  the 
mental  disease  is  going  on  in  consequence 
of  increased  vascular  action  ;  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
in  mental  derangement,  are  increased  in 
force,  while  the  circulation  is  depressed,  ex- 
tremely quick   and  feeble,    and   the  action 
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of  the  heart  giving  way  at  the  smallest 
abstraction  of  blood ;  ami  yet  these  are 
often  attended  with  raving  delirium,  great 
increase  of  muscular  force,  and  are,  in 
fact,  what  are  termed  high  cases.  The 
consequence,  I  am  informed,  of  such  prac- 
tice, is  either  the  more  frequent  returns  of 
the  high  stage,  or  the  patient  sinks  into 
one  approaching  idiotcy. 

"  At  the  admission,"  says  Pinel,  "  of  any 
lunatic  into  the  hospital,  great  care  is  taken 
to  interrogate  the  relations  on  the  subject  of 
blood-letting ;  and  the  question  is  asked, 
whether  it  has  been  employed,  and  what 
was  the  result  1  The  replies  the  most  con- 
stantly made  attest  that  the  condition  of  the 
lunatic  has  constantly  become  worse  imme- 
diately after  bleeding.''  I  think  I  ought  not 
to  omit  a  curious  fact  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1813.  Two  young  persons,  of  a  similar 
age  and  temperament,  arrived  the  same  day  ; 
one  of  them  had  not  been  blooded,  and  her 
cure  was  effected  in  two  months  ;  a  copious 
bleeding  having  been  exhibited  to  the  other, 
she  was  reduced  to  a  kind  of  idiotcy,  and 
did  not  recover  the  use  of  speech  until  near 
the  fifth  month  ;  her  complete  re-establish- 
ment was  not  effected  until  nine  months. 
We  saw  afterwards  a  singular  example  of  a 
melancholic  patient,  who  had  been  bled  five 
times  from  the  foot  and  three  times  from  the 
jugular  vein,  and  had  fallen  afterwards  into 
such  a  state  of  stupor  and  debility  that  she 
passed  several  days  without  taking  any 
nourishment."  Dr.  Haslam  informs  us,  that 
it  is  only  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease that  bloodletting  is  useful,  and  then  he 
prefers  cupping.  It  is  also  very  remark- 
able that,  according  to  his  testimony,  the 
appearance  of  the  huffy  coat  on  the  blood, 
generally  considered  to  justify  such  practice, 
has  been  found  generally  absent  in  cases  of 
lunacy  where  venesection  has  been  used. 
In  more  than  two  hundred  patients,  male 
and  female,  who  were  let  blood  by  venesec- 
tion, there  were  only  six  whose  blood  could 
be  termed  sizy.  The  experience  of  Pinel  is 
very  decided  against  this  practice. 

The  experience  of  any  individual,  however 
zealous,  must  be  extremely  limited ;  and  I 
do  not  venture,  therefore,  to  detain  the  Col- 
lege with  the  result  of  my  personal  inqui- 
ries. 1  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  re- 
sult of  medical  practice  on  a  large  scale,  and 
for  this  purpose  selected  Mr.  Warburton's 
house,  the  White  House  on  Bethnal  Green, 
containing  400  patients,  and  where  the  skill 
of  iMr.  Beverley,  the  superintendant,  and  I\Ir. 
rhillips,  the  resident  surgeon,  embolden  me 
to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  College 
facts  which  have  resulted  from  their  extensive 
and  assiduous  observation,  which  I  could 
never  hope  to  have  obtained  from  any  private 
source.  It  is  to  these  gentlemen  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  principal  observations  I  am 
enabled  to  relate. 


Messrs.  Beverley  and  Philips  state  the 
following  as  the  result  of  their  observations 
on  this  subject :  '— 

"  The  number  of  patients  admitted  with 
vascular  excitement,  requiring  blood-letting, 
are  very  few  indeed  ;  we  seldom  or  ever  use 
the  lancet  in  cases  of  excitement,  if  there  is 
no  evident  effect  upon  the  brain  from  in- 
creased arterial  action,  so  as  to  lead  us  to 
fear  an  approaching  attack  of  apoplexy  or 
paralysis.  The  reason  we  do  not  use  the 
lancet  in  cases  without  any  such  symptoms 
existing  of  disease  going  on  in  the  brain,  is 
that  we  have  done  so  in  several  instances, 
and  the  result  was  not  favourable  ;  the  pa- 
tient became  reduced  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  excitement  not  abated,  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  gave  way,  the  tongue  be- 
came typhoid,  and  the  patient  sank  into  a 
state  of  collapse  and  died." 

As  the  result,  then,  of  experience  in  cases 
of  excitement,  I  presume  that  these  arise 
from  increased  nervous  energy,  not  depend- 
ing on  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, but  on  increased  sensibility  of  the 
brain  itself,  and  that  blood-letting  is  not 
found  useful. 

Hence  physicians  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  for  means  to  allay  the 
inordinately  increased  sensibility  principally 
of  course  occurring  in  that  division  of  insa- 
nity termed  dementia.  These  remedies  are 
various.  I  shall  commence  with  cold,  which 
may  be  administered  in  three  ways — in  the 
form  of  ice,  in  the  shower-bath,  and  in  a  co- 
lumn of  water,  graduated  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  termed  the 
"  douche,"  a  French  word,  for  which  I 
know  of  no  corresponding  one  in  our  lan- 
guage. Of  ice  to  the  head,  not  only  in  or- 
der to  diminish  vascular  excitement,  but  also 
to  produce  a  really  sedative  effect,  a  dimi- 
nution of  intensity  of  sensibility  of  the  braia 
itself,  I  can  speak  with  some  confidence. 
In  the  epidemic  typhus  fever  which  has  re- 
cently raged  among  the  lower  classes  in  this 
town,  and  which  has  been  of  a  marked  and 
peculiar  character,  with  scarcely  any,  if  any, 
stage  of  excitement,  the  ajiplication  of  ice 
in  the  low  maniacal  delirium  which  accom- 
panied it  was  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects,  and  in  more  than  one  case  appeared 
to  be  the  inincijial  means  of  cure  ;  the  pa- 
tient sleeping  quietly  for  hours  under  an  ice 
cap,  who,  previously  to  the  use  of  the  re- 
medy, had  passed  the  night  in  low  mutter- 
ing delirium,  or  in  the  constant  endeavour  to 
leave  his  bed.  This  remedy  appeared  to  me 
to  be  useful  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
lirium assumed  the  maniacal  character.  The 
torpor  produced  by  extreme  cold  may  con- 
vey a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  modifi- 
cation which  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
brain  may  receive  from  this  remedy.  The 
effect  which  pouring  cold  water  on  the  head, 
in   cases  of  afl'ection  of  the  brain  with  in- 
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creased  vascular  action,  produces,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  very  remarkable 
case,  which  I  attended  with  my  friend,  Dr. 
Roupell,  physician  to  the  Seaman's  Hospital, 
A  young  medical  man  was  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
while  pursuing  with  great  ardour  his  profes- 
sional studies;  and  being  a  medical  mau  he 
was,  of  all  other  persons,  the  most  difficult 
to  treat.  Notwithstanding  the  intense  pain 
in  his  head,  his  quick  and  frequent  pulse,  he 
resisted  remedies.  Venesection  he  would 
not  submit  to,  leeches  he  had  an  objection 
to,  calomel  he  thought  produced  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal ; — it  was  proposed  to 
])Our  cold  water  from  a  pitcher  over  his  head  ; 
the  consequence  was  diminution  of  pain, 
quiet  sleep,  and,  in  fact,  so  beneficial  an 
eft'ect  that  the  patient  himself  frequently 
called  for  a  repetition  of  the  remedy.  I  saw 
this  patient  several  times,  and  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was,  that  to  this  remedy, 
and  to  this  alone,  he  owed  his  life  in  that 
attack. 

The  shower-bath  appears  to  have  a  very 
similar  eflfect,  and  1  am  enabled  to  quote  a 
case  of  its  benefit  in  mania,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded. 

"  We  have  found,  in  some  cases,  the 
sliower-bath  of  great  service  ;  but  it  appears 
to  us,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  it, 
that  it  is  more  beneficial  in  cases  of  a  very 
violent  nature,  with  increased  vascular  ex- 
citement, as  we  have  given  it  atrial  incases 
of  various  descriptions,  and  in  some  without 
the  slightest  benefit. 

"  There  was  a  case  admitted  into  this 
establishment,  evidently  a  case  that  was 
completely  cured  by  the  use  of  it.  A  gen- 
tleman, aged  30,  small,  and  light  complexion, 
had  been  studying  hard,  and  constantly  con- 
fined to  one  room,  was  attacked  with  furious 
mania ;  thought  he  had  found  out  perpetual 
motion,  and  that  he  could  make  the  sun 
stand  still.  Pulse  very  quick,  1'20,  and  small  ; 
pupils  contracted  ;  imagined  he  could  reach 
any  thing  he  saw,  and  grasped  at  them  ;  in- 
cessantly talking ;  tongue  furred  and  dry. 
We  ordered  him  to  go  into  the  shower-bath. 
His  extreme  violence  put  us  on  our  guard, 
that  we  got  six  keepers  to  take  him  there. 
We  persuaded  him,  with  much  difiiculty,  to 
go  in,  by  saying  it  was  only  a  sentry-box. 
On  hearing  that,  he  immediately  went ;  the 
door  was  closed  and  secured  ;  the  shock  was 
so  unexpected  that  he  screamed  and  held 
his  breath  for  a  short  time  after  the  shock 
■was  over  ;  then  gasped,  and  knocked  the  sides 
and  the  door  into  pieces,  and  stepped  out ; 
but  was  immediately  secured,  rubbed  dry, 
and  put  to  bed.  He  had  a  little  refreshing 
sleep  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  he 
vowed  vengeance  against  the  doctors  for 
murdering  him.     We  could  not  prevail  upon 


him  this  day  to  go  into  the  bath,  which 
obliged  us  to  confine  and  carry  him  there* 
He  bore  the  shock  better;  was  taken  out, 
rubbed,  and  put  to  bed.  Slept  better  ;  the 
tongue  appeared  cleaner,  and  he  was  not  so 
violent.  Bowels  open  ;  he  begged  to  be  releas- 
ed from  confinement,  which  was  complied 
with.  He  took  a  little  exercise  ;  we  put  him 
in  the  shower  bath  almost  without  any  diffi- 
culty ;  sleep  returned  ;  gave  him  a  dose  of  ca- 
lomel and  colocynth  ;  more  rational  ;  he  in- 
quired what  had  been  the  matter  ;  thought  he 
had  been  asleep,  and  in  the  evening  begged 
himself  to  go  into  the  bath  and  have  more  me- 
dicine. From  that  time  he  became  tranquil, 
took  mild  aperients,  aud  was  discharged  well 
in  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  his  admis- 
sion." 

"  We  have  had  several  cases,  nearly  of 
the  same  nature,  where  the  shower-bath  in 
its  results  proved  invaluable." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  this  statement, 
that  it  is  to  cases  of  dementia  that  it  is 
applicable.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the 
douche  is  much  employed  in  this  country  j  in 
the  houses  where  I  have  inquired,  I  believe 
not.  Piuel  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms  ;  and 
the  power  of  graduation,  so  as  not  to  give 
too  violent  a  shock,  allows  of  its  employ- 
ment in  private. 

The  patient  is  put  into  the  shower-batb, 
and  I  give  the  detail  of  the  process  in  the 
words  of  the  author  himself,  ^I.  Pinel  :  — 

"  A  happy  combination  of  the  douche 
with  the  bath  adds  greatly  to  its  efficacy, 
and  prevents  even  the  smallest  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  it.  To  each  bath, 
and  directly  over  the  head  of  the  maniac,  is 
adapted  a  tube,  so  constructed  as  to  let  wa- 
ter fall  three  feet  in  height  ;  the  stream  of 
water  being  proportioned  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, and  graduated  according  to  the  symp- 
toms, but  in  general  the  stream  is  very 
small.  It  is  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
batb,  and  during  a  few  minutes,  that  the 
douche  is  administered  ;  when  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  has  been  drawm  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  is  to  be  diminished 
towards  the  head  by  the  cold  produced.  The 
douche  is  omitted  as  the  disease  begins  to 
decline  and  during  the  convalescence,  but  is 
resumed  at  the  apjjroach  of  an  accession  of 
mania,  or  when  it  has  already  broken  forth. 
If  the  appearance  of  excitement  be  very 
moderate,  the  practice  is  confined  to  letting, 
drop  by  drop,  cold  water  fall  upon  the  head, 
which  determines  a  moderate  degree  of  cold, 
both  by  the  impression  of  the  liquid  and  the 
evaporation  which  takes  place.'' 

The  cold  plunging  bath,  formerly  so  much 
recommended  by  Van  Helmout,  and  in  which 
the  patient  was  half  drowned,  in  the  hope  that 
this  short  interval  between  life  and  death 
would  put  an  end  to  the  chain  of  perverted 
ideas,  and  that,  with  new  life,  the  patient 
would  recover  new  senses,  is,  as  itwouldap- 
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peaT,  not  now  employed,  at  least  in  this 
country. 

As  the  use  of  cold  in  various  forms  ap- 
pears to  be  productive,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, of  the  greatest  advantage  in  cases 
of  mania,  a  corresponding  good  effect  has 
been  said  often  to  be  observed  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  warm  bath  in  cases  of  me- 
lancholia. I  was  informed  at  Charenton,  in 
France,  and  the  Quakers'  retreat,  near  York, 
that  more  marked  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  employment  of  the  warm  bath  in 
cases  of  melancholy  than  from  any  known 
remedy  in  diseases  of  the  mind;  and  Mr. 
Tuke  states  this  opinion  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  : — "  The  warm 
bath  (he  says)  is  used  more  medicinally 
than  the  cold  bath  ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  warm  bath  has  been  found  very 
beneficial,  particularly  in  female  cases."  Dr. 
Guislain  gives  his  very  important  testimony 
to  the  benefit  of  it,  es])ecially  in  cases  where 
lunatics  refuse  nourishment.  Like  all  other 
remedies,  it  is  probably  often  of  benefit,  and 
occasionally  fails.  Itappeaislikely  tobemore 
frequently  advantageous  when  employed 
among  foreigners,  because  from  infancy  warm 
baths  are  used,  both  as  remedies  and  luxuries, 
and  in  either  view  may  become  more  neces- 
sary than  to  persons  who  have  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing  them. 

Producing  discharges  from  the  scalp 
by  means  of  blistering  substances  or  es- 
charotics,  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  chronic  cases,  both  of  ma- 
nia and  melancholy  ;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  names  which  ever  adorned  the  pro- 
fession of  physic  has  been  brought  forward 
in  approbation  of  this  practice.  Dr.  Jenner 
believed  that  he  had  cured  cases  of  insanity 
by  producing  pustules  on  the  .scalp.  A  case 
was  related  to  me,  on  good  authority,  where 
mania  after  continued  fever  was  cured  by 
this  means  twice  repeated,  the  symptoms  of 
mania  entirely  disappearing  with  the  second 
crop  of  pustules.  I  have,  of  course,  endea- 
voured to  inquire  whether  such  beneficial 
effects  are  at  all  frequent.  "  We  have 
given  this  a  trial,  (say  Messrs.  ]3eveiley  and 
Philips)  more  particularly  the  tartar  eme- 
tic ointment,  and  with,  we  thought,  some 
advantage,  in  a  few  cases,  but  we  found, 
from  the  constant  restlessness  of  the  patient, 
erysipelas  came  on  from  the  friction  against 
the  pillow,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  We  afterwards  tried  it  in  several  cases 
over  the  biceps  humeri  muscle  with,  I 
tbink,  more  benefit  than  on  the  head  ;  these 
were  cases  of  a  very  violent  nature,  stout 
robust  habits,  and  who  were,  for  the  most 
part,  subject  to  periodical  attacks.  The  use 
of  it  had  evidently  the  effect  of  making  the 
paroxysms  of  much  shorter  duration.  We 
have  also  used  blisters  to  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  and  calves  of  the  legs,  with  advan- 
tage."    The   emi)Ioyment  of  tartar  emetic 


internally  may  be  directed  on  two  princi- 
ples, either  to  diminish  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  where  these  are  ex- 
cited by  keeping  the  patient  in  a  constant 
state  of  nausea  i  secondly,  as  an  emetic  in 
melancholy,  where  full  and  repeated  vomit- 
ing is  of  great  service  in  producing  a  more 
rapid  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  relieving  the  viscera,  already 
gorged  with  blood.  The  former  application 
of  the  remedy  appears  most  applicable  to 
mania  ;  the  second  to  monomania,  or  melan- 
choly. "  Tartar  emetic,  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
grains,  given  internally  every  hour,  is  worth 
noticing  in  patients  who  are  subject  to  vio- 
lent paroxysms,  particularly  those  who  have 
increased  vascular  excitement,  with  great 
restlessness.  The  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  nausea  without  vomiting,  becomes 
languid  and  quiet,  rests  better,  appetite  im- 
proves, and  in  a  few  days  is  trusted  out  of 
confinement." 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  diminishing 
sensibility  and  irritability,  others  have  been 
sought  for  from  the  class  of  sedative  medi- 
cine, and  of  course  from  the  use  of  the  great- 
est blessing  ever  accorded  to  mankind — 
opium.  The  opinions  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  opium  in  mania  are  very  various,  but 
may,  I  think,  easily  be  explained.  Where 
vascular  excitement  exists,  together  with  in- 
creased sensibility  of  the  brain,  the  restless- 
ness is  increased  by  the  administration  of 
opium  ;  where  perverted  perception  arises 
from  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  the  constipating  effect  of  this 
medicine,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts 
to  diminish  all  the  secretions,  obviously  ren- 
ders it  hurtful  ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that 
in  some  constitutions  it  is  poison.  Hence  it 
is  far  from  generally  useful  even  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  indicated  ;  and  as  it  is  often 
the  case  that  physicians  neglect  medicines 
(after  a  time)  which  do  not  entirely  fulfil 
their  expectations,  so  occasionally  this  me- 
dicine has  been  unduly  estimated,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards,  as  improperly  neglect- 
ed. In  some  instances  mistaken  pathology 
has  lent  its  aid  to  undervalue  the  medicine, 
and  one  is  forced  occasionally  to  listen 
to  theoretic  doubts  about  its  efficacy  in 
cases  of  great  and  urgent  irritability  from 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  all  disease 
arises  from  inflammation,  acute  or  subacute, 
and  the  corresponding  error  that  opium  ne- 
cessarily occasions  congestion  in  the  brain. 
There  is  no  (juestion  that  where  opium  is  not 
contra  indicated  from  ]ieculiarity  in  the  in- 
dividual, or  the  presence  of  another  disease 
to  wliich  it  is  ill-adapted,  it  is  of  all  others 
the  remedy  to  diminish  the  sensibility  and 
irritability  of  the  system,  to  make  the  wretch- 
ed forget  his  grief,  the  ruined  his  jioverty, 
and  even  the  criminnl  the  mental  retribution 
of  his  wickedness  :  and  in  the  same  way  it 
often  removes  from  the  imagination  of  the 
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maniac  liis  supposed  iniquities.  Still  partly 
the  real,  and  partly  the  tlieoretical  objections 
to  this  remedy,  have  caused  physicians  to 
seek  for  some  substitute  from  the  class  of 
sedatives  which  would  exhaust  that  in- 
creased sensibility  which  magnified  a  hun- 
dred fold  the,  objects  presented  to  it. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  French 
chemists  announced  to  the  world  that  opium 
contained  two  substances  on  which  its  pe- 
culiar properties  depended.  Xarcotine,  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  stimulant,  and  an  alka- 
line substance,  united  with  a  peculiar  acid, 
existing  in  opium  under  the  name  of  meco- 
nate  of  INIorphia,  the  alkaline  body,  mor- 
phia, being  believed  to  possess  all  the 
soothing  efi'ects  of  opium  without  its  stimu- 
lant properties.  The  morphia  was  found 
to  unite  in  preference  with  the  acetic  acid, 
and  under  this  form  of  acetate  of  morphia  to 
be  more  soluble  in  water.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  combination  of  opium  with  vinegar 
Las  been  particularly  approved  of  by  the 
celebrated  Van  Swieten*  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  and  that  vinegar,  for  what  reason  1 
cannot  discover,  has  been  considered  very 
effiacious  in  the  treatment  of  mania.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  French  chemists,  mor- 
phia has  been  much  employed  ;  and  if  T 
may  believe  my  own  observation,  and  that 
of  persons  of  very  extensive  experience  in 
maniacal  diseases,  with  most  complete  suc- 
cess. I  have  repeatedly  administered  it  in 
disease  where  opium  was  ineffectual  from 
the  headache  and  vomiting  which  accompa- 
nied its  use,  with  the  most  decided  benefit. 
I  subjoin  the  following  case,  which  recently 
occurred,  and  which  proves  the  benefit  of 
this  medicine : — 

A  gentleman  was  attacked,  some  weeks 
after  a  most  severe  cough  and  cold,  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  attended  with 
the  impossibility  of  lying  down  at  night, 
together  with  intermitting  pulse  and  swellings 
of  the  legs,  tlie  heart  and  great  vessels  having 
become  enlarged  and  dilated  after  the  infiam- 
niation.  The  principal  inconvenience  in  this 
case  arose  from  the  want  of  sleep,  the  patient 
never  having  been  able  to  lie  down  during 
twenty-two  nights.  Opium,  of  course,  was 
resorted  to,  and  in  very  large  doses,  but  the 
distress  produced  was  so  great  that  the  pa- 
tient preferred  his  sleepless  nights  to  the 
dreams  and  scanty  rest  produced  by  this 
means.  The  patient  came  to  London,  and 
I  recommended  him  the  acetate  of  morphia, 
in  the  dose  of  three-quarters  of  a  grain.  He 
slept  well,  and  has  repeated  the  medicine 
for  several  weeks  without  its  having  once 
failed  of  the  most  complete  success. 

But  it  is  to  the  subject   of  mania  that  tliis 

•  Van  Swieten  says,  that  an  accidental  case  first 
brought  into  notice  the  efficacy  of  this  combina- 
tion. A  girl,  who  was  maniacal,  swallowed  by 
mistake  a  scruple  of  oi/ium  mixed  with  vinegar  : 
.this  mistake  produced  her  cure. 


applies,  and  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay 
before  the  College  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  an  efficacy 
which  in  my  mind  renders  it  invaluable,  and 
which  I  should  not  venture  to  praise  so 
strongly  had  it  not  been  corroborated  by  the 
extensive  experience  of  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to. 

"  We  have  found  the  acetate  of  morphia 
useful,  both  in  the  excited  and  the  low  form 
of  insanity.  We  have  also  found  it  useful 
in  cases  of  fixed  delusions,  but  not  of  any 
grf  at  standing,  and  more  useful  in  the  low 
than  the  excited  form  of  the  disease.  Of 
five  cases  of  melancholy,  three  got  well  ;  the 
remaining  two  are  certainly  improving  under 
the  use  of  this  medicine.  Of  five  cases  of 
excitement,  two  were  discharged  cured  ; 
one  remains  much  improved  ;  two  received 
no  benefit.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
we  have  used  this  medicine  in  several  cases 
without  taking  notes,  and  the  result  was 
similar  to  the  two  cases  mentioned,  that  is, 
without  benefit.  It  appeared  to  us  that 
niDrphia  did  not  produce  the  same  good 
effect  in  excited  as  in  other  cases,  unless 
there  was  an  occasional  interval  of  reason. 
In  the  cases  mentioned  we  have  commenced 
with  a  fourth,  and  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  exceed  half  a  grain.  At  present  we 
have  a  patient  taking  half  a  grain  dose  every 
night  with  decided  advantage,  and  we  think 
the  case  very  interesting,  and  jjroving  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  this  medicine  in  cases 
of  melancholy.  A  woman,  of  the  age  of 
36,  the  mother  of  four  children,  was  attacked 
with  depression  of  spirits  while  pregnant 
of  her  last  child.  She  did  not  feel  the  attack 
before  she  quickened,  but  immediately  after 
she  had  a  strong  desire  to  destroy  herself 
and  children.  This  continued  during  preg- 
nancy.  After  she  was  delivered  she  became 
worse,  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide 
several  times,  and  described  her  feelings, 
which  is  not  common  in  such  cases.  She 
continued  in  this  state,  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
without  a  strict  watch.  She  was  sent  here 
about  two  years  ago  ;  and  what  is  extraor- 
dinary in  her  case  is,  that  about  noon  all  the 
feelings  of  desire  of  self-destruction  left  her. 
This  occurred  within  the  last  three  months, 
from  which  time  they  have  remained  the 
whole  of  the  day.  Various  means  were  tried 
without  effect.  Our  first  idea,  from  the  re- 
gularity of  the  attack  was,  to  treat  her  as  an 
intermittent,  which  failed.  About  a  fort- 
night ago  we  gave  her  the  morphia,  begin- 
ning with  a  fourth  of  a  grain,  and  gradually 
increasing  it  to  half  a  grain  ;  after  taking  the 
second  dose,  one-third  of  a  grain.  She  slept 
all  night ;  in  the  morning  was  cheerful,  with- 
out feeling  the  propensity  to  destroy  herself. 
The  third  day  she  had  a  return,  which  lasted 
until  noon  ;  the  dose  was  then  increased  to 
half  a  gxain.  The  fourth  morning  she 
had  not  any  return,  and  continued  well  until 
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the  fifth  day  after  the  half-grain  dose  was 
given,  when  she  had  a  return  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine,  a  paroxysm 
three  hours  shorter  tlian  any  of  the  ])reLed- 
ing.  She  is  now  free  from  any  feeling  to 
destroy  herself. 

"  The  following  is  a  case  of  the  excited 
kind,  in  which  this  remedy  was  employed 
with  advantage. 

"  A.  R.  Hit,  36,  was  admitted  in  February 
1831,  i:i  a  very  high  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  she  was  a  widow,  and  mother  of  four 
children.  When  admitted  she  was  much  ex- 
cited, and  constantly  talking.  Tongue  dry  ; 
pulse  very  quick  ;  skin  moist.  She  was  ex- 
cited to  such  a  degree  that  she  tore  the 
jacket  and  clothes  to  ribbons  ;  refused  her 
food ;  and  would  swallow  nothing  without 
force.  She  was  ordered  a  pint  of  porter 
daily,  with  beef- tea  and  arrow-root.  This 
diet  was  considered  necessary,  because  if 
80  much  excitement  continued  without  sup- 
port she  would  fall  into  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  die.  All  our  eSbrts  being  unavailing  in 
giving  her  food,  we  determined  to  try  the 
morphia.  The  first  night  it  had  not  the  least 
effect ;  she  was  noisy,  screaming  until  morn- 
ing ;  on  the  following  day  refused  her  food, 
and  the  excitement  was  unabated  ;  we  got 
the  porter  and  arrow-root  swallowed  with 
some  difficulty  ;  the  morphia  was  increased 
to  half  a  grain  ;  did  not  make  any  noise  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  appeared  to  be  drowsy  in 
the  morning  ;  but  when  she  was  spoken  to 
answered  in  a  very  incoherent  way,  and  the 
excitement  continued  ;  the  porter  and  beef- 
tea  was  given  with  less  trouble  ;  the  me- 
dicine repeated  ;  slept  well  during  the  night ; 
appeared,  on  questioning  her  in  the  morning, 
to  have  a  slight  return  of  reason,  such  as  to 
inquire  where  she  was  ;  took  her  food  better  ; 
tongue  moist ;  pulse  not  so  quick,  and  bowels 
open.  Ordered  two  pints  of  porter,  beef-tea, 
and  arrow-root,  as  usual.  Medicine  repeated 
at  night ;  slept  very  well  ;  more  rational ; 
began  to  cry;  took  her  food  much  better; 
drank  the  porter,  and  appeared  to  relish  it ; 
the  medicine  was  repeated  every  night  until 
6th  of  JMarch,  when  she  appeared  perfectly 
well ;  the  morphia  was  discontinued  ;  she 
employed  herself,  and  was  discharged  14th 
April  cured." 

The  extract  of  the  hyoscyamus  uiger,  given 
in  full  doses,  enjoys  likewise  on  the  conlinent 
of  Europe  a  great  reputation  :  it  is  the  seda- 
tive which  is  preferred,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  mild  purgative,  has  caused  its  em- 
ployment by  many  practitioners  iu  this 
country.  It  is  believed  to  be  less  stimulat- 
ing than  opium  ;  perhaps  it  is  so  ;  I  am  sure 
it  is  far  less  effectual  as  a  sedative.  The 
only  English  physician  of  great  re])utation 
who  has  spoken  of  its  efficacy  in  diminishing 
the  excitement  of  the  brain  in  mania  is  Dr. 
Fothergill,  who  was  of  opinion  he  had  cured 
puerperal    insanity    by  this  medicine  ;  the 


dose  was  five  grains,   three   or  four   times 
daily. 

The  most  powerful  of  all  the  class  of  vege- 
table sedatives  is  undoubtedly  the  belladonna. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  it 
has  been  recommended  for  diminishing  the 
sensibility  and  iiritability  of  the  brain  in 
mania  :  it  is  not  an  opiate,  but  diminishes 
pain.  This  is  the  best  explanation  I  can 
give  of  its  effect.  1  have  ust  d  it  extensively 
in  St.  George's  Hospital  ;  and,  as  far  as  my 
practice  would  permit,  in  private  life,  and 
often  with  the  most  marked  good  effect. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  its  alleviating  powers  were  most  mark- 
ed : — A  general  officer  was  attacked,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  with  the  painful  affection 
of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves — tic  doloureux.  He  underwent  vari- 
ous remedies  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  in  London. 
The  disease  yielded  to  very  large  doses  of 
belladonna,  and  it  never  reajipeared  for  ten 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he 
had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  which  left  him 
paralytic  of  the  right  side,  very  imperfect 
condition  of  speech,  and  frequent  convulsive 
and  painful  affections  of  the  nerves,  some- 
times choking,  and  other  times  startings  of 
the  nerves  of  the  affected  limb,  and  occa- 
sionally the  return  of  the  tic  doloureux.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  more  acute  pain 
than  is  experienced  by  the  patient  at  these 
times.  He  always  (and  I  have  witnessed  at 
least  ten  such  paroxysms)  finds  relief  in  the 
extract  of  belladonna.  Half  a  grain  is  ad- 
ministered every  four  hours  ;  and  always  by 
the  time  the  third  dose  has  had  time  to  ope- 
rate, the  pains  and  spasmodic  twitches  dis- 
appear. It  might  be  supposed  that  the  pain 
terminated  of  itself,  or  that  the  sjiasmodic 
affection  ceased  naturally  at  this  time  ;  but 
distressed  at  the  weak  state  in  which  the 
belladonna  leaves  him,  the  j)atient  has  once 
or  twice  refused  to  take  it,  and  he  has  suf- 
fered intense  pain  much  longer  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  being  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  remedy  at  last. 

Greding  speaks  highly  of  this  medicine  in 
epilepsy  ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  in  the  hos- 
pital it  has  appeared  to  have  rendered  the  in- 
tervals much  longer,  but  1  cannot  lay  claim  to 
a  single  cure.  It  ajipears  to  me  well  worth 
the  trial  of  ])hysicians  in  mania,  especially 
that  which  arises  from  moral  causes,  and  is 
attended  with  pain  and  increased  sensibility 
of  the  brain. 

^'arious  other  substances  from  the  class  of 
sedatives  have  been  adopted  and  relinquished 
alternately.  The  most  powerful  sedative 
with  which  I  am  acquainted— hydrocyanic 
acid,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  u.^ed  in  this 
country.  The  unhappy  consequences  which 
followed  its  exhibition  in  Paris  would  deter 
physicians  from  any  but  the  most  cautious 
experiments  with  this  medicine.     It  is,  how- 
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ever,  in  my  opinion,  from  tliis  class  of  medi- 
cines that  tbe  greatest  imjirovement  will  be 
derived  in  tlie  treatment  of  disease  of  tbe 
mind.  It  requires  that  practical  physicians 
should  turn  their  attention  to  it ;  first  dis- 
carding the  idea  which  is  hostile  to  all  im- 
provement— either  that  mania  is  incurable, 
or  that  it  always,  or  even  most  frecjuently, 
depends  on  organic  disease  of  the  brain, 

'J'here  is  another  powerful  medicine  whose 
efficacy  cannot  be  explained  in  our  present 
state  of  science — arsenic.  It  a}>pcars  to 
alter  tbe  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the 
brain,  and  has  long  been  known  as  very  effi- 
cacious in  intermittent  diseases.  I  liave 
used  it  several  times,  with  great  benefit,  in 
cases  of  chronic  pain  in  the  bead,  trembling 
and  sleeplessness,  nearly  allied  to  mania. 
A  woman,  xt.  40,  (servant  to  a  lady  in  the 
Regent's  Park,)  was  attacked  with  constant 
pain  in  the  head,  confusion,  and  giddiness, 
attended  at  times  with  loud  noises,  which  she 
described  like  breaking  stones ;  at  other 
times  images  presented  themselves  to  her 
mind,  and  hernigbts  were  entirely  sleepless  ; 
pulse  quick  and  weak.  This  condition  con- 
tinued for  months,  during  which  time  I  em- 
ployed every  means  in  my  power  for  her  re- 
lief; at  length  I  resorted  to  tlie  emjdoyment 
of  arsenic.  The  patient  took  ten  minims  of 
the  liijuor  arsenicalis  twice  daily,  subse- 
quently increased  to  the  same  quantity  three 
times  in  the  day.  In  about  a  week  very 
great  improvement  had  taken  place  ;  the 
pains  had  diminished,  and  the  nights  were 
tranquil.  In  a  fortnight  her  ailments  en- 
tirely left  her. 

The  next  was  the  case  of  John  Graham, 
a;t.  30,  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
under  my  care,  November  24th,  1830.  The 
report  on  admission  was  as  follows  : — 111 
since  June  last  with  pain  in  tbe  forehead, 
diverging  to  each  side,  very  excruciating ; 
and  reported  to  feel  as  if  the  head  was  forced 
or  burst  open.  The  pains  are  worse  at  night, 
so  as  entirely  to  prevent  sleep.  The  pupils 
are  dilated  and  the  conjunctiva  injected  with 
blood  ;  sense  of  smell  increased  in  acuteness  ; 
bowels  constipated  ;  pulse  100,  very  weak  ; 
skin  cold. 

The  bowels  were  ordered  to  be  kept  open, 
and  sedative  and  antispasmodic  medicines 
were  employed  without  effect ;  on  the  6th  of 
December  be  was  ordered  five  minims  of  li- 
(juor  arsenicalis  twice  in  tbe  day. 

11th. — The  pains  were  reported  greatly 
relieved. 

13th. — The  pupils  contracted  naturally; 
the  pain  and  pressure  in  the  head  nearly 
gone,  except  when  he  lies  down. 

16th. —  The  medicine  increased  to  five 
minims  thrice  daily  :  from  this  time  the  pains 
entirelydisappeared.  Heremainedin theliouse 
a  fortnight,  to  see  if  any  relapse  took  place, 
when  he  was  dismissed  free  from  ailment. 

It  has  occurred   to   me   to   see    several 


similar  cases  ;  but  these,  perhaps,  are  as 
good  examples  as  I  could  select,  of  this  pe- 
culiar effect  in  the  medicine  ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  it  might,  in  proper  hands,  be  very 
beneficially  employed  in  some  maniacal 
cases.  Although  I  am  quite  aware  that  this 
medicine  is  similarly  employed  by  many 
physicians  in  practice,  yet  I  cannot  learn 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  tried  in  any  of  the 
numerous  similar,  and  more  severe  cases, 
which  are  found  in  lunatic  asylums. 

In  female  cases,  and  especially  those  kinds 
which  approach  nearest  to  hysteria,  the  fanid 
gums  and  antispasmodic  medicines  have  been 
principally  used,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  means  may  tend  very  materially,  by 
proper  administration,  towards  a  cure  ;  but 
of  all  the  diffusible  stimulants  which  have 
been  recommended,  camphor  has  had  a  pe- 
culiar reputation.  This  was  the  remedy  on 
which  Dr.  Perfect  relied  in  the  treatment  of 
numerous  cases  of  insanity.  In  108  cases 
he  conceives  tbe  patient  derived  essential 
benefit  from  it,  and  he  administered  it  in  the 
solid  form.  The  following  is  one  of  these 
cases  ; — 

I\Irs.  S.  B.,  a  married  woman,  became  me- 
lancholic. Her  com))Iexion  was  pale,  eyes 
red,  tongue  dry,  pulse  small,  hard,  and  irre- 
gular. After  bleeding  and  vomiting,  Dr. 
Perfect  ordered  two  scruples  of  camphor  to 
be  taken  morning  and  evening.  An  erup- 
tion came  out  after  this  treatment  all  over 
the  body.  The  catamenia  returned  ;  nitre 
was  added  to  the  camphor,  and  the  patient 
recovered  completely. 

Purgative  medicines  have  been  from  all 
antiquity  greatly  praised  in  the  treatment, 
and  above  all  the  helleborus  niger.  In 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  there  are 
many  purgative  medicines  far  preferable 
to  this,  although  it  is  consecrated  by  cen- 
turies of  experience.  Moderate,  and  fre- 
quently-repeated purging  appear,  as  far  as 
I  can  collect,  to  be  very  useful  in  mono- 
mania. One  of  the  most  advantageous  dis- 
coveries in  the  modern  art  of  medicine,  has 
been  the  oil  of  croton,  because  there  is 
scarcely  any  condition  in  which  it  cannot  be 
administered,  and  very  large  doses  of  other 
medicines  are  required  to  fulfil  the  indica- 
tion. I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  toad- 
minister  this  medicine  in  diseases  of  the 
brain,  after  blood-letting,  in  atute  cases  and 
in  chronic  cases,  alternately  with  sedatives, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  good  effect. 
Dr.  Abercromby  affords  likewise  his  power- 
ful testimony  in  favour  of  the  derivative,  as 
well  as  purgative,  eflfects  of  this  medicine. 
A  drop  may  advantageously  be  administered 
in  a  little  jelly,  which  covers  the  acrid  taste  ; 
■when  made  into  pills  it  ajipears  to  lose  par- 
tially its  beneficial  effects.  IMessrs.  Beverley 
and  Phillips  have  afforded  me  the  following 
information  on  the  curative  treatment  by  pur- 
gatives : — "  Purgatives  are,  we  think,  of  the 
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greatest  importrincc.  We  have  not  tried  long 
courses  of  drastic  jiurgatives  ;  we  have  tried 
courses  of  mild  purgatives  in  melanclioly  with 
advantage.  There  appears  almost  always  a 
want  of  energy  in  the  constitution  of  melan- 
cbolic  patients  ;  the  circulation  is  languid  ; 
the  absorbent  system  sluggish  ;  there  is  a 
furred  tongue  and  swelling  of  the  legs, — in 
those  cases  we  have  found  a  course  of  laxa- 
tive medicine,  with  gentle  exercise,  of  great 
service.  The  exercise  is  generally  enforced, 
as  they  will  not  comply  without  it,  frequently 
requiring  two  assistants  to  take  them  by  the 
arms,  and  oblige  them  to  walk.  The  pa- 
tient's health  by  this  means  improves,  and 
the  mind  by  other  medicine,  particularly  the 
morphia,  which  we  have  given  at  this  period 
with  advantage." 

The  oleum  terebinthinse,  a  medicine 
combining  purgative,  anti-spasmodic,  and 
stimulant  properties,  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  hysteria,  connected  with 
epilepsy ;  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  Latham,  senior.  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
and  Dr.  Percival ;  and  in  the  latter  cases 
especially,  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Bristol. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  never  become  an  ordi- 
nary practice.  I  lately  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  very  decided  effects  from  it,  in  a 
case — an  out-patient  of  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal, jEt.  13.  The  patient  had  never  men- 
struated, and  was  in  a  state  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  idiotcy,  being  unable  to  speak 
or  take  notice,  except  occasionally  when 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  some  glitter- 
ing ornament,  when  she  expressed  her  sur- 
prise by  remarkable  and  violent  gestures. 
The  pulse  was  quick  and  weak  ;  great  pain 
in  the  head ;  skin  cold.  She  was  ordered 
two  drachms  of  ol.  terebinth,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  castor  oil  every  morning,  and  in 
about  a  fortnight  she  recovered  the  use  of  her 
senses  ;  but  she  remains  in  a  weakly  state 
of  body,  and  the  catamenia  have  not  oc- 
curred. She  is  now  able  to  take  steel.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  great  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  the  employment  of  this  me- 
dicine in  similar  cases,  and  such  are  not  very 
uncommon. 

The  belief  that  cases  of  insanity  al- 
ways depend  on  organic  causes,  or  a  state  of 
acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
has  not  only  led  to  the  erroneous  treatment 
of  many  of  these  forms  of  disease,  by  vene- 
section, but  has  suggested  an  antiphlogistic 
diet.  We  have,  I  think,  the  best  evidence 
from  the  greatest  experience  in  France  and 
England,  of  the  evil  consecjuent  on  such 
practice.  M.  Pinel  draws  a  terrible  picture 
of  the  afflicting  consequences  of  the  short 
allowance  on  which  the  ])atients  of  the 
Bicetre  were  placed  in  179(5;  and  it  has 
been  seen  that  a  full  diet,  and  even  con- 
siderable quantities  of  stimulants,  are  often 
productive  of  the  utmost  advantage  in  what 
are  termed  high  cases.    In  the  cases  arising 


from  cliild  bed,  or  during  nursing.  Dr. 
Gooch  has  very  clearly  demonstrated  that 
these  occur  either  in  conse(iuence  of,  or  dur- 
ing, an  exhausting  process,  and  are  relieved 
by  tonic  and  antispasmodic  medicines  and 
restorative  diet. 

I  have  now  spoken  cursorily  of  the  principal 
means  of  cure,  from  medicine,  which  may  be 
adapted  to  mental  disease  ;  any  improvement 
in  treatment,  and  consequently  any  collectiou 
of  facts,  to  serve  as  guides  to  future  observ- 
ers, must  obviously  depend  on  the  judgment 
exercised  in  discriminating  the  causes,  both 
moral  and  physical.  The  small  bleedings, 
for  instance,  which  would  be  useful  in  mania 
depending  on  chronic  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  sleatomatous  or  bony  depositions  in  the 
smaller  arteries  of  the  brain,  would  be  a  fatal 
error  in  those  frequent  cases  connected  with 
hysteria  ;  and  the  large  evacuations  and  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment  imj^eratively  called  for 
in  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  would  change  mania  into  furious  mad- 
ness, by  increasing  the  already  excited  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. I  hope,  little  as  I  have  been  able  to 
say  upon  these  subjects,  that  it  is  enough  to 
prove  that  it  is  to  the  educated  physician, 
to  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  constant 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
that  such  cases  should  be  made  a  subject  of 
deep  importance ;  that  all  his  experience 
should  be  brought  to  bear  ;  that  all  his  facul- 
ties and  observation  should  be  concentrated 
in  improving  this  portion  of  the  medical  art  ; 
not  by  studying  it  exclusively,  but  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  diseases  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  thus  removing  a  great  source 
of  quackery  and  imposture.  The  educated 
physician  is  too  often  called  upon  to  stand 
between  the  public  and  its  prejudices  :  this 
must  be  done,  not  by  deserting  our  colours, 
but  by  shewing  that,  with  every  desire  to 
serve  the  public,  neither  rewards  nor  honours, 
nor  fleeting  popularity,  can  make  us  lend  our 
countenance  even  to  innocent  imposture  ; 
and  that  that  independence  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  an  honourable  profession, 
will  support  us  through  difliculties,  and  vin- 
dicate the  integrity  with  which  we  practise 
that  profession.  If  we  carefully  investigate 
disease,  and  neither  resign  that  interesting 
and  useful  study  to  artful  and  designing  per- 
sons, nor  suffer  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by 
the  momentary  prejudices  of  the  world  ;  all 
experience  has  shewn  that  medical  prac- 
titioners so  acting  have  received,  and  will 
continue  to  receive,  the  respect  and  homage 
of  society. 
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CASE  OF  EPHIDROSIS  IDIOPA- 
TIIICA. 


Tu  the  Editor  uf  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  KNOW  not  whether  the  opinion  is 
founded  in  correct  ol)servation,  but  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  tiiere  is 
something  very  peculiar  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  present  year — every  variety 
of  disease  appears  to  present  unusual 
phenomena.  Fevers,  if  inflammatory, 
quickly  assume  the  typhoid  character  ; 
or  from  their  commencement  i^ive 
strong  evidence  of  their  malignant  ten- 
dency. The  active  stage  of  inflamma- 
tory diseases  appears  to  pass  as  a  sha- 
dow, and  the  disturbance  whicii  a  mere 
attack  of  diarrhoea  will  produce  in  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems  but  ill  ac- 
cords with  the  usual  and  observed 
effects  of  that  disease.  How  far  these 
circumstances  may  be  associated  with 
the  pestilential  state  of  atmosphere, 
which  at  present  is  depopulating  many 
parts  of  Europe,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
decide,  and  it  remains  a  point  of  no 
trifling  moment  for  our  consideration 
whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  precursors  of  future  and  more 
fatal  mischief,  or  are  to  be  regarded  as 
modifications  of  the  same  calamity. 
With  such  impressions,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  every  unusual  occurrence 
will  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
belief;  nor  can  I  think  that  the  follow- 
ing case,  which  I  offer  for  insertion  in 
your  journal,  iu  any  way  contradicts  the 
opinion. 

A  lady,  whose  mind  and  body  had 
been  harassed  by  imremitted  atten- 
dance on  a  sick  and  valued  relative  until 
his  death,  through  the  day  subsequent 
to  that  event  was  troubled  with  repeated 
attacks  of  cramp  in  the  legs,  and  with 
general  leelings  of  indisposition.  Soon 
after  going  to  bed  she  was  seized  with 
rigor.  No  perceptible  hot  stage  fol- 
lowed this  state  of  collapse  ;  but  a  most 
profuse  perspiration  within  the  space  of 
half  an  hour  covered  the  whole  body ; 
her  back  and  limbs  became  painful, 
with  pulsating  pains  in  the  head.  I 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  (later  than  I 
intended)  the  evening  subsequent  to  the 
attack.  The  pulse  was  ranging  at 
130  ;  the  countenance  very  anxious  ; 
the     perspiratiou     literally     pouring 


from  the  face,  the  skin  of  whitli  was 
exquisitely  tender  (ami  still  remains  so) 
from  the  constant  use  of  tlie  handker- 
chief; and  it  had  been  necessary  to 
keep  a  napkin  under  the  chin  to  receive 
the  perspiration  as  it  ran  down  the  face ; 
every  part  of  her  body  was  in  the  same 
state  ;  she  had  had  no  sleep  :  there  was 
great  sense  of  weakness  in  the  abdomen, 
with  unusual  and  most  distressing  flatu- 
lency. I  ordered  the  following  medi- 
cines, directing  that  she  should  be  kept 
moderately  cool,  and  no  warm  fluids  to 
be  given. 

R  Confect.  Arom.  5ss. 
Tr.  Hyos,  5ss. 
Sp.  Ether,  Nit.  5ss. 
Tr.  Card.  c.  5j. 

Aq.  Purse,  5x.  M.   fiat  haust.  stat.  su- 
mend  et  post  hor.  quatuor  repet. 

Karly  the  next  morning  I  found  her 
with  the  pulse  reduced  to  100  beats  in 
the  minute ;  the  perspiration  had  con- 
siderably decreased  since  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  thougli  up  to  which  time 
it  had  continued  with  unabated  violence  ; 
head  still  painful  ;  great  uneasiness  in 
the  back  ;  the  flatulent  state  of  abdo- 
men greatly  relieved. 
R  Extract  Conii,  gr.  xvj. 
Tr.  Cardam,  coinp.  Jss. 
luf.  Rosa;,  ^iij. 

Aq.   Cinn.  "^nss.   M.  fiat.  mist,  cujus. 
capt.  4tam  part.  4tis  horis. 

In  the  evening  I  found  her  with  the 
skin  in  a  natural  state  ;  pulse  SO  ;  no 
pain  in  the  head  or  hack, but  excessively 
weak.  1  continued  the  sedative,  and 
ordered  a  mild  aperient  for  the  morn- 
ing. On  my  next  visit  I  found  she  had 
passed  a  comfortable  night ;  skin  in  a 
natural  state ;  pulse  regular ;  I  con- 
tinued the  sedative  every  six  hours. 
Two  days  sul)sequent  to  this  visit  she 
complained  of  nothing  but  debility. 
]  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  George. 

22,  Lower  Phillimore-Place, 
Kensington,  Oct.  21st. 

CHOLERA  TREATED  WITH  CAJE- 
PUT  OIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  consider  the  following  case  of 
English  cholera,  which  was  dearly  at- 
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tributable  to  improper  insjesta,  and  in 
which  the  oil  of  cajeput  was  adminis- 
tered externally  and  internally,  with 
apparent  benefit,  sufficiently  interesting 
for  insertion  in  your  journal,  it  is  at 
your  service. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

R.  R.  ROEINSON, 

Surgeon. 

13,  Cooper's  Row,  Trinity  Square, 
October  24,  1831. 

N.  Brenan,  aet.  GO,  a  thin  and  feeble  man, 
of  bad  constitution,  and  rather  intem- 
perate habits,  who  had  been  sometimes 
subject  to  mucous  diarrhoea,  was  purged 
more  than  usual  on  tiie  13th  September, 
notwithstanding  which  be  eat  pork  sau- 
sages for  dinner,  and  drank  porter  at 
2  p.  ni.  and  at  11  p.  m.  took  a  pint  of  ale, 
and  went  to  bed,  as  he  thought  well, 
about  12.  He  awoke,  however,  about 
two  the  following  morning,  with  violent 
cramps  in  calves  of  both  legs,  vomited 
frequently,  and  was  purged  three  times. 
The  pain  increasing,  I  was  sent  for  be- 
tween five  and  six :  he  was  then  suffer- 
ing severely  from  cramps  in  legs ;  he 
was  very  languid,  his  countenance 
anxious ;  there  was  no  pain  in  abdo- 
men, where  he  could  bear  to  be  pressed; 
skin  warm  and  perspiring,  tongue 
coated,  great  thirst,  pulse  soft  and  re- 
gular, between  80  and  90. 

Pulv.  Rhei  gr.  xxv.  PuIt.  Cinnam.  co.  gr. 
V.  stalim.  Applicentur  fiictiones  cru- 
ribus, 

12,  noon.  —  Contrary  to  orders,  he 
had  taken  port  wine  and  water;  had 
been  constantly  sick  ;  the  fluid  vomited 
appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  mucous 
tinged  by  the  wine;  cramps  have  been 
frequent  and  severe,  but  have  always 
been  diminished  in  duration  by  friction. 

Cal.  gr.  iij.  Opii  gr.  j.  statim. 

6,  P.M.  —  Constantly  sick;  no  mo- 
tion; cramps  frequent  and  severe. 

Ol.  Cajeput.  gtts.  xxx.  'I'inct.  Opii  gtts.  xv. 
statim  ss.  'i'iie  same  to  be  used  as  an 
embrocation. 

10,  P.M.  —  The  cajeput  immediately 
returned,  and  lie  has  been  constantly 
sick  since;  has  vomited  altogelher  since 
last  report  about  r,vj.  of  day-coloured 
fluid,  stronirly  imprcirnated  witii  the 
oil  ;  cramps,  which  liefore  itivariably 
followed  each  attem|)t  to  vomit,  have 
occurred  only  five  times  since  last  re- 
port, and  have  not  been  so  severe ;  thirst 


great,  tongue  much  furred,  skin  warm 
and  perspiring,  pulse  soft,  90 ;  no  mo- 
tion. 

Pulv.  Opii  gr.  j. — Repetatur  Liuim. 

Sept.  15th.— Slept  well,  but  little  vo- 
miting ;  cramps  occasionally  on  moving, 
not  otherwise;  less  thirst;  urine  scan- 
ty, but  high  coloured  ;  tongue  coated  ; 
pulse  soft,  regular,  84. 

01.  Ricini  355.  statim. 

16th. — Cramps  gone;  sick  only  once; 
two  motions ;  tongue  still  coated  ;  some 
thirst. 

Cal.  gr.  j.  Ext.  Colocynth  co.  gr.  v.  0.  n, 
01.  Ricin.  ^ss.  p.  mane. 

18th.— Up,  and  convalescent;  sick- 
ness and  cramps  gone ;  tongue  clean ; 
bowels  open. 

Inf.  Gent.  co.  jiss.  Mag.  Suljib.  3ss.  bis  die. 

20th. — Recovered  his  strength  rapid- 
ly, and  has  had  no  return. 

Remarks. — The  spasms  appeared  in 
this  case  to  be  chiefly  relieved  by  the 
outward  application  of  cajeput  and  lau- 
danum as  an  embrocation,  which  1  am 
not  aware  has  been  hitherto  used  in 
cholera. 


OPIUM  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  generally  the 
practice  to  give  opium  in  a  very 
wrong  form  in  cases  of  cholera  ;  and 
as  the  public  is  at  the  present  time  under 
so  great  an  apprehen.sion  of  this  dread- 
ful disease  coming  to  this  country,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  ask,  whether  it  would  not 
be  much  belter  to  give  it  in  its  hard 
purified  state,  or  to  administer  the 
acetate  of  morphia,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  light,  according  to  the  ex|)criments 
of  Vogfl,  has  the  power  of  decomposing 
the  tincture,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  common  practice  for  the  drug- 
gists to  adulterate  the  powder.  Should 
you  think  the  above  ob.servations  wurlliy 
of  notice  in  your  valuable  (Jazelte,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  inserting  them. 
1  remain, 

Vour  obedient  bumble  servant, 
John  (iitEENiNo,  Surgeon. 

Worcester,  Tlridpe-Slreet, 
Oct.^Mlh,  1831. 
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•YELLOW  GUM,  OR  GRASS  TREE,  OF 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  (XAINTHOR- 
RIKEA.) 

The  Xauthorrlirea,  or  yellow  frmn  tree, 
is  found  abiindaiitly  in  New  ^■^()uth 
Wales,  where,  anions^  the  colonists,  it 
is  naujed  the  j^rass  tree,  from  its  loni(, 
pendant,  jrrassy  folia,i(e.  It  is  a  tree  of 
curious  ijrowtli,  and  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  species  of  from  ciglit  to  ten  feet  in 
heijfht.  From  the  centre  of  the  foliage 
rises  the  straight  flowering  steo),  wliich 
is  freciuently  ten  feet  and  upwards  in 
length  ;  it  is  round  and  very  liglit,  com- 
bining lightness  and  strength  ;  it  is 
used  by  the  natives  for  making  their 
spears,  fish  gigs,  &v'.  Tiie  scape  termi- 
nates in  a  cylindrical  spike  ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  small,  and  numerous  j  an  al- 
bumen is  secreted  from  them,  which  is 
greedily  devoured  by  the  natives,  and 
numerous  birds ;  it  is  said  to  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  capsules 
are  triangular,  and  contain  three  flat, 
black  seeds,  in  distinct  cells. 

It  derives  its  name,  "  Yellow  gum 
tree,"  from  secreting  a  gnm-re>inofa 
bright  yellou'  colour,  and  rescnd)ling  in 
appearance  the  resin  of  the  fStalagmitis 
Cambogioides,  or  gamboge  tree.  Ex- 
ternally the  yellow  gum  has  a  dull 
appearance,  but  l)reaks  \vith  a  sliining 
bright  yellow  fracture,  and  is  sometimes 
streaked  internally  with  red.  The  resin 
is  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  is  inso- 
luble ill  M'ater ;  it  is  light  and  brittle, 
and  is,  in  its  natural  state,  without  any 
fragrant  smell  ;  but  by  the  action  of 
fire  it  yields  an  aromatic  odour,  resem- 
bling the  frankincense,  for  which  it 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute.  It 
exudes  spontaneously  from  tiie 
trunk,  but  only  in  very  small  glo- 
bules ;  yet  it  may  be  melted  into  large 
masses.  At  the  base  of  the  tree  are 
congeries  of  scales,  between  wliich  the 
gum  is  found  concreted  in  small  pieces. 
One  tree  yields  a  considerable  (luantity 
of  tlie  gum. 

This  resin  (more  commonly  known  as 
the  gum  acaroides)  is  slightly  bitter, 
pungent,  and  astringent,  and  has  been 
used  in  dyspeptic,  dysenteric,  and  otiier 
ca.ses  ;  but  not,  I  believe,  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  cause  it  to  be  admitted  into 
our  materia  madku.  —  fllr.G.  /iinneU's 
flJS.  J'junuil. 

Loiuloii,  Sci  t.  '27,  18;!1. 
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L'Auteur  se  tiie  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lectcur  se 
lue  ii  abi6jjer." — D'Ai.ii.MBKiiT. 


Essays  on  the  Effects  of  lodiue  in  Scro- 
fulous Disrast's  ;  incliu'iiKj  an  Inquiri/ 
info  the  31orle  (fprepariny  JodiiretteU 
lialhs.  Translated  from  tlie  French 
of  iVI.  LuGOL,  Physician  to  the 
llopital  St.  Louis,'  l)y  W.  B. 
O'SiiAUGiiNEssY,  M.J).  >Vith  an 
Aj)pendix  by  ilie  Translator. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  translation 
of  three  Essays  piil)lishcd  by  M.  Lugol, 
physician  to  the  llopital  !St.  Louis,  of 
Paris;  followed  by  an  Appendix  l)y  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  containing  some  im|)or- 
tant  additional  information,  which  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  sequel. 
Of  the  opinion  entertained  in  France  of 
these  papers,  some  idea  may  be  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
received  the  warm  eulogies  of  the  re- 
porters appointed  by  the  Academie 
Iloyale,  as  well  as  the  iinairuiious  ap- 
probation of  the  medical  press — to  say 
nothings  of  six  thousand  fiaucs  voted  to 
the  author  by  the  Institute.  The  intel- 
ligent translator  of  M.  Lugol's  Essays 
attributes  much  of  the  success  attending 
the  use  of  iodine  at  the  St.  Louis,  to  tlie 
care,  skill,  and  patience  of  the  physi- 
cian— to  the  period  of  treaiing  the  cases 
being  unfettered  by  the  limits  as  lo  time, 
which  j)revent  investigations  of  this  na- 
ture from  being  satisfactorily  conducted 
in  the  hospitals  of  this  country.  The 
cases,  indeed,  are  niimeroiis  and  asto- 
nisl'.ing — so  much  so,  thai  farliier  trials 
will  be  re(]uired  before  practitioners  can 
become  convinced  that  similar  success, 
in  scrofula  especially,  is  to  be  hoped 
for  among  us. 

I\l.  Lugol  seems  to  be  a  person  of  ec- 
centric manners,  and  an  enthusiast, 
affecting  in  bis  discourses  tiie  most 
preposterous  forms  of  expression.  Thus 
we  are  informed  that  he  will  sometimes 
personify  his  favourite  medicine,  and 
exclaim,  "O  iude,  iode,  O  mon  Jils! 
powratil  se  renconlrer  jamais  une 
laiKjue  capable  de  celi-.hrer  diijni  nirnt  tes 
vrriiis  anti-scrtfiilt  uses!"  And  again, 
on  pointing  to  a  ])itient  in  whom  the 
iodine  had,  in  his  estimation,  gained  a 
great  triumph  over  the  disease,  "  Vdci 
la    bataille    d'Aitsltrfitz    de   I'iodc!'' — 
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Our  Gallic  neighbours  may,  indeed,  say 
of  this  high-flown  style — 

Ce  style  figuri  dont  on  fait  vanit6, 
Sort  du  bon  caractere  et  de  la  vcirite— 

but  to  us  it  seems  wretched  bathos  and 
downright  nonsense.  A  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  leads  us  _to_  trust 
more  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
than  to  the  statements  of  M.  Lugol, 
who,  without  intending  to  deceive,  may 
yet  mislead.  Now  the  report  is  really 
very  favourable,  and  the  profession  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  for  hav- 
ing given,  in  so  convenient  a  form, 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  observations  of 
the  French  practitioner. 

The  preparation  of  iodine  which  M. 
Lugol  regarded  until  lately  as  most  cer- 
tain, was  a  solution  in  distilled  water;  ob- 
serving, however,   that   the  vehicle  was 
never  carried  in  (juantity  much  beyond 
what  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfect  solution  ;  the  dose  being  half  a 
grain  to  begin  with,  gradually  increased 
to  two-thirds   of  a  grain,  and  finally  a 
grain,  in  twenty-four   hours.     This,  it 
will  be  perceived,  is  greatly  under  the 
maximum   doses  of   M.  Coindet,   who 
gave  to  the  extent  of  three  grains  a-day. 
Indeed    our  author  particularly  objects 
to  the   tincture  so    much  used  by  the 
Swiss  physician,    which,    being    admi- 
nistered in  an  aqueous  vehicle,  leads  to 
the    i>recipitation    of  tiie   iodine  in   the 
solid  form,  and  thus  incurs  great  risk  of 
serious  injury  to  the  stomach.    A  pound 
of  water  was  the  quantity  employed  by 
M.  Lugol  in  making  his  solutions,  and  to 
these  he  generally  added  a  few  (twelve) 
grains  of  common  salt,  or,  if  we  must 
use   the  more  scientific  language  of  our 
author,  of  chloruret   of  sodium.      For 
external  use  he  employed  an  ointment, 
having      three     degrees    of     strength  : 
No.  I,  containino,    in   two    pounds   of 
fresh  lard,    hydriodate   of  potass,   3iv. 
and   iodine,   5iv.     No.  2,  hydriodate  of 
potass,   5V.    and    iodine,    3xiv. ;    and 
No.  3,  |v.  and  3xvi.*     Occasionally, 
as  a  substitute  for  these  ointments, _  was 
used   a  solution — viz.  No.  1,  gr.  ii.   of 
iodine,  gr.  iv.  of  hydrod.  of  potass,  to 
ibj.  of  water  ;   No.  2,  gr.  iii.  and  gr.  vi. 
to  lb.  j.  ;  and  No.  3,  gr.  iv.  with  gr.  viii. 
to  11).  j.     But  upon  these  modes  of  ex- 
hibition,    though     much     superior    to 

•  No.  1,  made  up  in  smaller  quaiility,  ami  with 
ratLer  less  iodine,   may  Lie  prescrilied  thus  : 

Iodine,  gr.  xii.:    Hydriod.   of  I'otasB,  Iv.  scru- 
ples; fresh  lard,  ii.  ounces.    M. 


what  had  been  previously  used,  farther 
experience  enabled  M  Lugol  to  improve, 
and  he  has  latterly  abandoned  the  simple 
aqueous  solution  for  one  made  by  dis- 
solving the  iodine  in  a  solution  of  potass, 
thus : — 

lodurette.d  Mineral  Water. 
"  R  No.  1.— Iodine,  gr.  |  ;  Hydriodate  of 
potass,   gr.    Ii ;    Distilled   water, 
?viij. 
No.  '2  —Iodine,  gr.  i. ;  Hyd_.  of  potass, 

gr.  ij. ;  distilled  water,  5^'''- 
No,  3.— Iodine,  gr.  1^;  Hyd.  of  pot- 
ash,   gr.   ij.  i  ;     distilled    water, 
^viii." 
This  preparation  is  quite  transparent, 
of  a  fine  orange  colour,  and  keeps  for  a 
considerable   time ;  while   it  is  so  little 
disagreeable  that  children  take  it  readily 
if   mixed   with  sugar.      This  addition, 
however,     it    is    worthy    of     remark, 
ought  only  to  be  made  when  it   is  just 
al)OUt  to  be  administered,  as  a  decom- 
position results  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  hours.     Two  tliirds  of  No-  1, 
as  above,  are  to  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  begin— and  this  ought  to 
be    contiiiued  for     a    fortniglit ;    after 
which,  the  whole  of  the  mixture  may 
be  taken  daily. 

The  external  effects  of  iodine,  when 
applied  to  ulcers,  were  great  increased 
local  action,  sense  of  pricking  and 
smarting,  which  was  often  prolonged. 
In  a  few  days  followed  an  improvement 
in  the  aspect  of  the  sores,  witli  or  with- 
out suppuration.  Tiie  local  action  gene- 
rally lessens  in  activity  as  the  surfaces 
heal,  but  in  rare  cases  it  continues,  how- 
ever long  it  may  be  used,  to  produce 
undiminished  excitation. 

The  internal  effects  of  iodine  vary  : 
one  of  the  best,  though  not  one  of  the 
most  common,  is  that  of  increasing  the 
appetite  to  a  great  (k'gree  A  more 
general  consequence  of  its  use  is  an  in- 
crease ill  the  urinary  secretion  :  some- 
times the  diuresis  is  very  considerable 
indeed.  More  than  one  person  in  three 
is  purged  i)y  it,  and  in  some  tliis  is  at- 
tended with  colic.  In  several  cases  it 
produced  salivation.  Some  patiunts, 
particularly  females,  complained  of  it 
producing  pain  of  tlie  stomach  ;  and 
when  this  happened,  the  inconvenience 
was  removed  by  administering  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  kinu  wine  after  the 
mineral  water. 

Such   are  the   principal  forms  of  ex- 
hibiting iodine,  as  adopted  by  M,  Lugol; 
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and  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  his 
part  of  the  volume  by  quotiiiif  a  portion 
of  the  Report  upon  the  siil)ject,  by 
MM.  Serres,  Magendie,  and  Dumeril. 

*'  The  aiitlior  of  the  Memoir  has 
carefully  noticed  the  effects  produced 
l)y  the  iodine  on  the  animal  economy. 
A])plied  externally,  its  local  action  has 
always  been  very  sensible  :  it  determines 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  ulcers  a  feelinjj 
of  smarting,  accompanied  with  painful 
itcliings.  This  application  to  the  dis- 
eased smfaces  chaiujes  their  appeurayice, 
and  frequent lif  produces  as  appreciable 
an  effect  as  that  determined  hij  mercury 
on  venereal  ulcers.  Moreover,  the  mode 
of  its  action  docs  not  appear  to  be  in- 
variably the  same  :  sometimes  the  iodine 
seems  to  melt  down  and  resolve  the  tu- 
bercles, sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it 
urges  them  on  to  raj)id  suppuration. 
At  other  times  the  painful  sensation  ap- 
pears to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 
healing  of  the  surfaces,  an  etFect  which 
is  perhaps  dependent  on  haliit ;  never- 
theless, some  ulcers  remain  sensible 
while  the  curative  process  is  not  at  all 
established. 

"  Internally  administered,  and  always 
in  small  doses,  and  with  the  most  pru- 
dent slowness,  the  ioduretted  water  con- 
stantly excites  the  appetite,  and  appears 
to  increase  the  urinary  and  salivary  se- 
cretions. Sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
it  has  become  purgative  to  so  couuider- 
able  an  extent  that  its  use  was  necessa- 
rily suspended,  at  different  intervals, 
from  two  to  three  days  each.  In  other 
and  still  rarer  cases,  in  which  the  solu- 
tion of  iodine  appeared  to  occasion  pain 
in  the  stomach,  the  wine  of  quincpiina, 
given  according  to  the  directions  of  M. 
Coindet,  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three 
ounces,  put  an  end  to  the  troublesome 
symptoms.  31.  Lugo),  however,  always 
declined,  as  much  as  possible,  this  asso- 
ciation of  remedies,  in  order  to  avoid 
complexity  in  the  results  of  his  treat- 
ment. 

"  Iodine,  administered  in  this  diluted 
form,  has  never  caused  emaciation  nor 
produced  the  expectoration  of  blood  or 
other  accidents,  which  many  have  im- 
puted to  its  action. 

"  From  the  contents  of  the  first  I\Je- 
moir,  it  appears  thatM.  Lugolhas  treat- 
ed with  iodine  alone,  in  seventeen 
months,  at  the  Hopital  St.  Louis,  109 
scrofulnus  patients,  of  which  sixty-one 
were  males  and  forty-eight  fcnnales. 

"  That  at  the  close  of  last  year,  thirl  y- 


nine  (twenty-nine  males,   ten  females) 
ivere  still  under  treatment. 

"That  thirty  (seventeen  males,  thirteen 
females)  had  quitted  the  hospital  with 
marked  improvement. 

"  That  in  four  cases  (two  males,  two 
females)  the  treatment  was  ineffectual. 

"  Finally,  that  thirty-six  (thirteen 
males,  twenty-three  females)  were  dis- 
charged completely  cured. 

"  The  author  concludes,  from  all  the 
facts  he  has  collected,  and  the  re- 
searches he  has  conducted,  that  iodine 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
efScacious  remedy  in  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, since  it  has  constantly  arrested 
their  progress,  or  at  least  exercised  a 
salutary  action  in  the  treatment  of  all 
tubercular  tumors,  even  when  it  has  not 
evidently  accomplished  their  cure.  He 
therefore  believes  that  the  introduction 
of  this  remedy  into  medicine  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  acquisitions  the  heal- 
ing art  has  made  in  modern  times. 

"  We  shall  then  confine  ourselves  to 
say,  that  after  liavitig  made  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  facts  cited  in  the 
memoir,  we  have  been  enabled  to  con- 
firm the  evident  action  of  the  remedy; 
and  that  we  believe  M.  Lugol  to  have 
effected  a  work  of  great  utilitv  by 
availing  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  his  situation,  in  seeking  for  a  remedy 
for  a  disease  hitherto  so  deploral)le  and 
desperate.  We  consequently  propose 
to  the  Academy  to  encourage  this  phy- 
sician to  persevere  in  the  researches 
which  he  has  hitherto  pursued  with  so 
much  zeal  and  sagacity." 

An  apptnidix  by  the  translator  con- 
tains some  farther  evidence  in  favour  of 
iodine,  from  the  practice  of  various 
otherphysicians  and  surgeons  in  France; 
but  the  part  of  it  which  appears  to  us 
most  valuable  is  the  author's  own, 
namely,  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  iodine  and 
hydriodate  of  potass,  with  their  adul- 
terations, &c. 

"  Adulterations,  ^c.  of  lodiiie.  — 
From  the  high  price  at  which  iodine  was 
sold  on  its  first  introduction  into  medi- 
cine, a  great  inducement  was  afforded 
for  its  adulteration,  and  accordingly, 
with  a  clumsiness  and  ignorance  only 
equalled  by  their  shameful  cupidity, 
some  druggists  were  in  the  habit  of  mix- 
ing the  iodine  with  a  liberal  per-centage 
of  charcoal,  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
plumbago,  or  the  carburet  of  that 
metal. 
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"  Although  the  price  of  tlie  article 
tas  now  fallen  to  1*  Gd.  the  ounce, 
with  many  eminent  and  honoiiral)le 
wholesale  houses,  still,  perhaps,  from 
the  dilhciilty  of  ahandoning  old  iiahits, 
some  dealers  yet  practise  the  a(hnixture 
above-mentioned.  The  fraud  may  be  at 
once  discovered  l)y  heating;  ten  grains 
(accurately  weighed)  of  the  suspected 
sample  in  a  glass  tube  by  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  continuing  the  heat  tili  no  violet 
vapour  is  evolved  ;  if  any  residuum  re- 
main, it  indicates  an  adulteration,  the 
extent  of  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  weight  of  the  fixed  matter. 

"  Perhaps  an  easier  process  is  by 
throwing  the  suspected  specimen  into 
strong  alcohol  in  sutlicient  quantity. 
All  the  foreign  ingredients  above  enu- 
merated remain  undissolved. 

"  By  either  of  these  methods  the 
mixture  of  charcoal,  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  or  the  carburet  of  iron,  may  be 
discovered.  I  sliould  not  omit  to  add, 
that  I  have  met  with  one  specimen  much 
more  artfully  and  scientifically  adulte- 
rated, and  in  which  the  fraudulent  in- 
gredients were,  at  the  same  time,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  volatilised  by  heat. 
I  forbear,  however,  alluding  to  this  mix- 
ture more  minutely,  liecause  the  fraud 
is  comparatively  so  difficult  of  detection, 
that  describing  it  would,  perhaps,  only 
lead  to  its  more  general  practice.  I 
should  add,  that  in  the  last  edition  of 
Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pliarniaco- 
poeias,  the  editor  states  that  iodine  is 
sold  at  the  absurdly  extravagant  price 
of  1/.  5s.  per  ounce." 

"  Adulteration  of  Hydriodate  of 
Potash. — The  falsifications  of  this  salt 
are  so  extensive  and  peculiar  that  the 
practitioner,  who  is  not  aware  of  their 
existence  and   the  mode  of  their  detec- 


tion, need  never  attempt  to  place  a  pa- 
tient under  Lugol's  treatment  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Had 
the  adulterations  been  contrived  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  destroying 
any  anti-scrofulous  virtues  which  iodine 
may  possess,  the  method  could  not  have 
been  more  ingeniously  devised 

"  It  was  long  known  that  hydriodate 
of  potash  was  apt,  during  its  prepara- 
tion, according  to  the  method  of  boil- 
ing with  the  alkali,  to  he  mixed  with  a 
slight  excess  of  potash,  probably  from 
the  weakness  of  the  spirit  used  to  dis- 
solve away  the  hydriodate  from  the 
iodafe.  Little  attention,  however,  was 
paid  to  the  suhject  until  I\Ir.  Pereira  jiub- 
iished  a  paper  in  the  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed additional  adulterations  of  much 
moment.  A  short  time  before  INlr. 
Pereira's  paper  appeared,  I  had  ob- 
served the  same  facts  in  Scotland,  and 
demonstrated  them  to  my  pupils. 

"  From  these  conjoint  ohservations  it 
appears  that  much  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potash  at  present  vended  by  druggists, 
&c.  contains  large  (luantities  of  the 
muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash, 
traces  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
other  salts  in  minute  quantities.  One 
specimen  of  whicii  1  made  a  quantita- 
tive analysis,  contained  t!4  jier  cent,  of 
the  carbonates  alone  ;  and  this  examina- 
tion was  fully  confirmed  by  Dr.  Cristi- 
son,  who  also  investigated  the  subject. 

"  The  pernicious  effects  thus  exerted 
on  the  therapeutical  applications  of 
iodine  in  the  internal  and  external  treat- 
ment of  scrofula,  goitre,  syphilis,  &c. 
may  at  once  be  understood  by  consult- 
ing the  subjoined  comparative  statement 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  pure 
and  impure  solutions  of  this  salt. 


I'URE. 

1.  Dissolvps  iodine  in  tlie  cold,  forming 
an  active  ioduretted  dydriodate  of  potash 
for  internal  use. 

2.  When  wainied  with  iodine  aj:<l  diluted 
with  water  forms  an  active  bath,  which  ex- 
cites powerful  local  action. 

3.  Aflbrds  by  double  decomposition  pure 
iodurets  of  lead  or  mercury  for  internal  or 
external  use. 


Wh(  n    pure,    a  valuable  medicinal   and 
pharmaceutical  agent. 


IMTUIIE. 

J.  Does  not  dissolve  iodine  in  the  cold. 


2.  When  warmed  with  free  iodine,  con- 
verts it  into  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  a 
compound  ])roved  by  Lugol  to  be  nearly  in- 
ert as  a  local  or  general  bath. 

3.  Afl'ords  by  double  decomposition  car- 
b.jnates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  of  lead 
or  mercury  compounds  either  inert  or  op- 
posed in  their  action  to  the  iodurets  of 
these  metals. 

Conclusion. 
"  Impure,  possessed  of  no  medicinal  or 


pharmaceutical  value  whatever. 
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"  In  order  lo  delect  tlie  presence  of 
the  carbonates  and  muriates  of  soda,  or 
potasli,  the  be.st  metliod  is  to  add  a  so- 
lution of  tlie  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  snsiiecteii  liydiiodate  ;  ifiir.- 
j)ure,  a  wliite  precipitate  of  tliecr.rbo- 
iiate,  ciiloride,  and  iodnret  of  silver,  sui)- 
sides.  Filter,  and  when  dry  project  the 
precipitate  into  ammonia,  which  dis- 
solves the  chloride  and  carl)onate  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  iodnret  remains;  of  this 
iodnret  of  silver  220  parts  correspond 
to  137.42  of  the  hydriodate  of  potasli; 
the  amount  of  tlie  adulteration  can, 
tlierefore,  be  readily  ascertained  Ity  com- 
parin<r  the  vvei'jht  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potash  correspondini(  to  the  ioduret  of 
lead  obtained,  with  that  of  the  weight  of 
the  sjiecimeii  before  the  experiment. 

"  As  a  trial  test  to  detect  liiese  adul- 
terations, a  little  acetate  of  lead  should 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  susjiected 
specimen;  if  impure,  a  copious  white 
precipitate  is  formed  ;  if  pure,  the  de- 
posit is  a  fine  ^e//f>w  colour  of  a  crys- 
talline texture,  and  perfectly  sohiiile  in 
hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  on 
cooling  in  hexagonal  scales  of  a  golden 
splendour. 

"  I  trust  I  have  now  said  nearly 
enough  to  guard  the  jiublic  and  the  me- 
dical practitioner  from  the  mortifying 
clfccts  of  this  shameful  practice.  All 
i^i.  Lugol's  experience  has  been  placed 
in  vain  before  the  community,  unless 
tills  sophistication  be  diligently  sought 
for,  and  its  authors  elficienlly  jumished*. 

"  As  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  management  and  preparation  of 
iodnret  ted  baths  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  l!ie  projjrietors  of  large  bathing  con- 
cerns, it  is  highly  desiralde  that  tiie  pa- 
tient should  possess  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  biths  arc  properly 
prepared  — that  is,  whether  they  contain 
free  iodine  dissolved  in  pure  hydriodate 
of  potash.  For  this  purpose  the  bather 
may  procure  a  specimen  of  llie  water, 
and  add  to  it,  when  cold,  a  cold  solution 
of  starch  in  excess  :  if  free  iodine  be 
present,  the  blue  c(dour  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  filtered  colourless  li(|uid 
will  yield  a  yelloiv  precijtitate  with  the 
acetate  of  lead.  As  the  patient's  sen- 
sations will  be  his  jirincipal  guide  to  the 
quantity  of  free  iodine  necessary  to  ex- 
cite the  cutaneous  action  of  the  remedy. 


•  "  When  the  hydriodate  of  potash  is  found  to 
be  adulterated,  Lugol's  aqueous  solutions  (see  for- 
niuliV!  in  I'art  I.)  should  be  used  in  the  internal 
trcitlmcut." 


I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  describe 
here  the  mode  of  analysis  by  which  the 
(piantities  of  the  respective  ingredients 
in  a  given  quantity  of  water  may  be  as- 
certained. The  analysis  is,  moreover, 
so  complicated  that  1  could  scarcely 
h>ipe  to  render  it  intelligible  but  lo 
practised  chemists,  who,  of  course,  do 
not  require  the  information." 


A  Practical  Guiile  to  Operations  on  tlie 
Teelli.  'Vo  ichich  is  pr<  fixed  a  His- 
torical Shetrh  of  the  Kiae  and  Pru- 
yri'SS  of  Dental  Snryirij.  By  Ja.mk.S 
Snell,  Dentist,  IMember  of  the  Royal 
College  of  .Surgeons,  &c.  &c. 

The  first  fifty-five  pages  of  this  work 
are  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  healing 
art,  rather  misplaced,  in  our  humble 
opinion  ;  but  that  is  matter  of  taste. 
"  It  is  idle  (says  our  author)  to  incpiire 
with  whom,  or  in  what  country,  medi- 
cine took  its  rise  ;''  and  we  think  it  is 
idle  to  siiend  the  fourth  part  of  a  thin 
volume,  which  professes  to  be  a  "  prac- 
tical guide  to  operations  on  the  teeth," 
in  discoursing"  aliout  Confucius,  Zoroas- 
ter, Hermes  Trisinegistus,  and  other, 
no  doubt,  very  respectable  personages, 
but  who  have  heretofore  been  little 
heard  of  as  dentists. 

Those  of  our  leaders  who  prac- 
tise in  the  department  of  surgery 
on  which  Mr.  iSnell's  essay  treats, 
will  find  some  useful  instructions 
on  the  mode  of  extracting  teeth,  and 
some  strong  objections  to  the  plan 
lately  so  much  recommended  of  exci- 
sion, together  with  a  description  of 
some  ingenious  meciumical  contrivances 
for  facilitating-  the  performance  of  the 
various  operations.  The  only  subjects 
of  more  general  interest  are  referred  to 
in  the  following  short  quotation  on 
tooth-brushes  and  tooth-pouder. 

"  The  various  opinions  which  are 
held  relative  to  the  shape  and  texture  of 
brushes,  would  lead  us  to  snpiiose  that 
the  matter  was  a  much  more  important 
one  than  it  really  is.  There  are  even 
patent  tooth-brushes.  A  late  author 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  hard 
brushes,  and  states  tliat  he  has  tried  for 
some  years  to  do  himself  all  the  injury 
he  possibly  could  by  using  a  hard 
brush,  and  finds  that  he  can  inllict  none. 
I  confess  I  am  nut  yet  acquainted  with 
any  necessity  for  using  a  hard  iirush, 
presuming  upon  its  doing  no   injury: 
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the  teeth  do  not  require  it.  A  brush 
too  hard  is  as  useless,  from  havinir  no 
elasticity,  as  a  very  soft  one,  from  its 
having  no  lirmness.  There  is  a  medium 
between  the  two,  which  should  be 
chosen.  A  brush  for  the  anterior  part 
of  the  teeth  should  have  its  I)ristles  cut 
lower  in  the  centre  than  at  each  end,  so 
that  when  looked  at  sideways,  the 
bristles  should  form  the  segment  of  a 
large  circle,  the  external  row  inclining 
outwards  a  little.  In  texture  it  should 
be  as  elastic  as  is  consistent  with  a  pro- 
per degree  of  firmness,  where  the  gums 
are  not  diseased  and  the  teeth  not  loose  ; 
but  when  these  defects  exist,  a  softer 
brush  should  be  used.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  hairs  should 
not  be  so  soft  as  to  loose  their  elasticity 
by  use.  The  brush  should  be  used  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, not  as  it  regards  the  brush  but 
the  teeth.  Brushing  the  gums  until 
they  bleed  is  recommended  by  a  late 
author.  I  see  no  necessity  for  this  rude 
method  of  phlebotomizing ;  notwith- 
standing I  believe  that  the  moderate  use 
of  the  brush  upon  the  gums  is  highly 
beneficial. 

"  As  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
molar  teeth  are  apt  to  retain  matter  in 
their  indentations  which  might  be  inju- 
rious, a  brush  rather  larger  than  that 
above-mentioned  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  them  ;  the  bristles 
should  be  much  stronger,  although  by 
no  means  so  strong  as  some  which  are 
sold  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  totally  im- 
possible that  they  can  act  but  upon  the 
projecting  points  of  the  tcetli.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  have  the  bristles  of  a  sufficient 
length,  strength,  and  elasticity,  that 
their  points  may  insinuate  themselves  in 
the  little  indentations  of  the  grinding 
surface.  A  hard  l)rush,  with  short 
bristles,  such  as  are  sold  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  consequently  altogether  unsuit- 
able. Tlie  back  part  of  the  teeth  are 
best  kept  clean  with  a  small  square 
brush,  with  bristles  rather  long  and 
elastic,  and  left  highest  in  tlie  centre, 
the  corners  of  the  square  being  cut  otf. 
The  handle  of  the  brush  should  be  bent 
a  little  below  where  the  bristles  termi- 
nate. A.  flat  brush  also,  with  one  row 
of  bristles,  or  a  pointed  one,  the  l)ristlcs 
being  inserted  like  a  camel  hair  pencil, 
is  useful  for  inserting  between  the 
teetli,  to  remove  as  soon  as  deposited 
the  tartar  wliich,  without  care,  is  very 
apt  to    accumulate  in  that  situation. 


With  these  brushes,  if  well  chosen  as  to 
their  shape  and  texture,  the  teeth  may 
be  kept  clean  in  every  part." 

"  Bearing  in  mind  tiiat  the  use  of  a 
tooth-powder  is  to  assist  the  action  of 
the  brush,  in  taking  off  any  extraneous 
body  which  may  adhere  to  the  teeth, 
and  for  which  purpose  the  brush  alone 
is  frequently  found  insufficient,  those 
substances  should  be  chosen  which  can 
be  levigated  finely,  and  which  will  not 
have  a  tendency  to  wear  away  the  ena- 
mel. The  testaceous  powders,  there- 
fore, in  combination  with  some  alka- 
line, should  be  preferred.  Charcoal  is 
highly  spoken  of.  Tiiere  are,  however, 
two  strong  objections  to  it.  First,  it 
cuts  through  hard  substances  rapidly, 
consequently  will  destroy  the  enamel; 
and  secondly,  it  is  a  very  dirty  applica- 
tion to  the  mouth,  and  others  much  less 
so  may  be  readily  found.  Where,  how- 
ever, it  is  used,  that  which  is  made  from 
the  areca  nut  or  from  the  vine  shiub  is 
to  be  preferred.  This,  mixed  with 
creta,  n)ay  be  used  without  injury, 
where  there  is  a />ftMr/<a«t  for  this  sub- 
stance. The  best  tooth-powders,  how- 
ever, in  my  oninion,  are  coniposed  of 
such  ingredients  as  the  following  for- 
mula : — 

"  R  Pulv.  Creta;.  Prep.  3iij. 
Saponis  Hispanici,  5j. 
Pulv.  Rad.  Iris.  Flor.  5ij. 
Sodie  Carbon.  3j.  Misce," 
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"  Licet  ninnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  (lignit.nteni  Ar- 
(is  Mediae  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulumiioiirecuiio." —  CiCKKO. 


CAN  CHOLERA    BE   EXCLUDED  OR 
CONFINED] 

Even  before  the  words  we  now  write 
have  come  before  our  readers,  facts  may 
have  given  a  practical  answer  to  our 
question  ;  but  thotigh  we  apprehend  not 
so  speedy  a  solution,  our  deliberate 
opinion  is,  that  protection  by  exclusion, 
though  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
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and  therefore  to  be  attempted,  is  no  of  government  have  been  opened  by 
longer  within  the  pale  of  probable  experience,  I  have  ordered  the  rules, 
events.  The  destructive  malady  has  hitlierto  prevailing,  to  undergo  a 
now  traversed  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  complete  revision,  and  a  conscien- 
the  earth's  surface — it  has  gone  on  tious  examination  as  to  all  the  cir- 
heedless  of  man's  contrivances — it  has  cumstances  worthy  of  "being  enter- 
baffled  every  human  precaution — it  has  tertained,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
come  even  from  tlie  baniis  of  the  modification  of  those  rules,  partly  from 
Ganges,  and  approaches  the  divisos  urbe  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  approved 
Biitannos  ;  and  now  that  it  is  nearly  modes  of  treating  the  disease,  and  partly 
upon  our  shores,  it  scarcely  remains  for  from  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
us  to  say,  "  Hitherto  shall  thou  come.  The  rigorous  measures  of  isolation  by 
and  no  further !"  cordons,  established  on  the  frontiers, 
We  must  confess  we  have  long  since  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  have 
lost  all  confidence  in  tlie  continen-  hitherto  acted  unfavoiuubbj  on  the  in- 
tal  system  of  quarantine  and  cordons —  dustrious  habits  of  my  people,  and 
so  far  as  they  might  be  supposed  to  pro-  threaten,  if  they  be  maintained  much 
tect  the  nations  of  Europe  against  the  longer,  to  destroy  the  comforts  of  nu- 
invader.  Russia  tried  them  amply,  and  merous  families,  and  in  short  to  become 
to  its  cost;  and  if  any  care  was  neglect-  more  ruinous  to  the  country  than  the 
ed,  Prussia  guarded  cautiously  against  malady  itself."  The  Board  of  Health, 
such  neglect.  Another  powerful  na-  at  Berlin,  was  accordingly  enjoined  to 
tion — Austria,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  publish  forthwith  such  changes  in  the 
experience  of  both,  followed  their  ex-  "  rules"  as  their  experience  had  suggest- 
ample  in  an  amended  form.  Yet  what  ed  to  be  beneficial;  while,  meantime, 
has  been  the  result?  Why,  Berlin  and  the  military  cordons  were  almost  every- 
Vienna — which  are  even  still  struggling  where  discontinued,  and  such  other  re- 
with  the  monster — were  after  all  unable  strictions  as  originated  in  the  (so  called) 
to  protect  themselves  from  his  fatal  in-  "  sanitary  laws,"  were  considerably 
gress.     Nay,    the    cordons   of  Vienna  modified. 

nearly  occasioned  a  civil  war ;  and  at  It  is   very  remarkable,  that  at  the 

Berlin,  where  they  were  only  maintained  very  time  the  King  of  Prussia  was  tak- 

by  the  rigour  of  strong  despotism,  the  ing  these  measures,  dictated  by  his  sad 

King  of  Prussia  was  soon  convinced  of  experience,  and  lopping  otF  the  heavy 

his   mistake,    and    hastened   to    repeal  expense  of  cordons,  the  French  minis- 

those    "  sanitary    laws"    which    expe-  ter  was  procuring  a  grant  of  a  million 

rience  taught  him  were  so  fruitless,  so  from  the  Chambers  to  try  all  the  same 

expensive,  so  ruinous  to  commerce,  and  experiments  over  again  ;  he  was  urging 

so    tyrannical.     Jn    his     proclamation  even  then  the  salutary  effects  of  corr/on* 

(dated  from  Charlottenburgh,  Sept.  6th,  sanitaires,  and  insisting  that   sufficient 

1831)  he  complains  that,  "  the  Asiatic  precaution  had  not  been  taken  wherever 

cholera  had  penetrated   into  his  domi-  the  disease  had  got  admission.     He  took 

nions   in  spite  of    measures  the   most  Prussia  for  his  example.     "  The  Rus- 

rigorous,  precautions   the  most  active,  sians,  Poles,  Hungarians,   and  Walla- 

and  vigilance  the  most  sustained,  which  chians,"    said    M.    d'Argout,    "  have 

had  all  proved  useless  and  unsuccessful  fallen  victims  to  their  own  negligence 

in  averting  or  even  checking   its    pro-  — they  have  shewn  the  most  culpable 

gress."     He  adds,  "  and  now,  since  the  contempt    for    the    sanitary    measures 

disease  is  in  our  kingdom,  and  the  eyes  prescribed  by  the  contagiouists;  while 
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the  Prussia:  s,   with    persevering!^   and  confinement  with    increased   severity; 
most  praiseworthy  rijfour,  have  followed  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  enfee- 
up  the  ordinances  of  their  government  bled  and  it  lauu;uishes  in  the  pure  air  of 
—  they   liave  spared  no  sacrifice — they  heaven.     It  will  not  be  restrained  ;  it 
have  omitted  no  precaution — they  have  cannot   be   extinofuished  ;  it  is  in  pro- 
resisted  tiie  invasion  of  the  disease— and  gress  ;  and  we  will  be  wise  in  suffering 
behold    their    viust     signal     success!"  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  "  pass  peace- 
Even  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  disease  ably."    It  will  abide  with  us,  we  doubt 
was  settled  in  Berlin,  and  the  king  was  not,    in   its    progress ;  and  it   is  to  the 
abolishing  the  cordons.     But  the  know-  event  of  that   visitation  that  our  atten- 
ledge  of  this  fact  came  too  late,  and  tion  sliould  be  principally  turned.     We 
the  million  was  already  voted.  repeat  that  we  can  repose  no  faith  in 
To  do   the  French  justice,  however,  any  measures  taken  for  the  exclusion  of 
all  their  attention  is  not  now  turned  to  cholera,   except   the   forlorn    hope   af- 
frontier  regulations ;  they  seem  to  be  forded  by  our  quarantine  ;  and  we  have 
rather  intent  upon  the  best  method   of  no  confidence  in  any  means  of  arresting 
grappling  with  the  foe  when  be  gets  in  it,  if  once  introduced,  except  on  those 
amongst  them  :  and  they  have  jirofited  which  have  for  their  immediate  oliject 
considerably  by  the   example  of  their  the  abolition  of  every  thing  like  a  nidus 
continental  neighbours.  for  its  reception.     It  is  in  this  respect. 
And  shiill  not   we,    then,  weigh  well  we  think,  that  the  labours  of  the  Board 
the  conseijuences    before   we  adopt  the  of  Health  will  be  most  usefully  put  in 
strict    enforcement   of  similar    regula-  requisition.     They   cannot  annoimce  a 
tions?     Shall  we  not  consider  cautiously  specific  remedy  for  the  disease,  because 
the  certain  injury  to  trade,  and  tlie  ex-  none  exists,  or  at  least  has  been  disco- 
tremely  doubtful  advantages  to  the  pub-  vered.     It   has   become  the  fashion   to 
lie  health?     I'or  our  own  parts  n-e  have  censure  this  body,  fur  no  otlier   reason 
spoken  ;  keep  it  out,  if  our  fleets  on  the  apparently   than  that  they  have  not  af- 
broad   seas  can    accomplish  this ;    but  forded  to   the  public  "  satisfactory  in- 
once  among  us,  we  have  little  faith    in  formation,"  when  there    was    nothing 
anv    attempt  to  lock  it  up,  while  the  satisfactory    to   give.      Periodicals   and 
whole  economy  of  society   must  be  de-  journals    may,     without     impropriety, 
stroyed  in  the  very  attempt.  publish  every  fact  or  suggestion   as  it 
But  if  we  cannot  shut  out  this  fierce  in-  occurs,   for   the   public    will    estimate 
truder,  it  remains  to  be  considered  what  these  for  themselves  ;  and  we  have  been 
we  are  to  do  with  him  when  amongst  us.  among  the  foremost  to   present  them 
Can  we  hold  him  in  durance?     Can  we  with  the  most  interesting  details.     But 
make  him    our   prisoner,    and  strangle  the  Board  of  Hculth  are  very  differently 
him    in    his  dungeon.''     Alas!  we   fear  situated;   their  fir>*t  care  mut^t   be,  not 
not.     He  has  never  yet  been  subdued  in  to  mislead.     They  must  sift  statements, 
that  way.     He   becomes  more  l)loated  to  separate  those  which  are  solid ;  they 
and    venomous      by    confinement;    he  must    weigh  conclusions,  to    ascertain 
thrives  on  the  thick  foul  vapours  of  the  their  real  value.     To   them  the  public 
lazar-housc ;  he  is   the  monster  "  that  anxiously  look,  as  to  an  authority   by 
doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on."     We  which  they  arc  to  be  guided  ;  and  one 
should   beware,   then,  how  we  attempt  premature   recommendation    might    be 
to  isolate  the  disease.     Experience  has  productive  of  evil  which  could  never  be 
shewn  that   it  has  never  yet  been  shut  remedied.     The  public  cannot  be  too 
up,  that  it  has  not  come  forth  from  its  strongly  cautioned  against  the  nostrums 
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with  wliich  the  press  is  overloaded  ;  tliey 
are  almost  all  the  products  of  men  writ- 
ing in  their  closets,  without  having  seen 
a  solitary  specimen  of  the  disease. 
But,  again,  it  has  been  said,  and 
with  great  apparent  reason— why  are 
there  not  among  them  some  who  have 
seen  the  disease  in  India?  and  we  con- 
fess, that  so  strong  did  this  objection  at 
first  appear  to  us,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
uno.nsweral)le.  A  more  extensive  ac- 
quaintance, however,  with  tlie  accounts 
given  by  the  Indian  practitioners,  and 
in  particular,  the  circumstance  of  their 
opinions  having  been,  in  some  essential 
points,  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease in  Europe,  have  led  us  to  doubt 
•very  much  whether  any  advantage  would 
have  been  derived  from  the  assistance  of 
tliese  gentlemen  in  the  Board.  The 
doctrine  that  cholera  is  not  contagious, 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  Indian  prac- 
titioners, is  rendered  more  than  doubt- 
ful by  its  European  invasion.  Tiie 
treatment  by  large  dose?  of  calomel  and 
opium,  enjoined  by  n^iost  of  them,  has 
been  tried,  and  found  wanting.  The 
opinions  of  the  Indian  practitioners  may 
be  of  value  as  regards  cholera  in  India  ; 
but  the  ciiolera  in  Europe  has  refused 
to  conform  itself  to  their  views,  and  we 
therefore  think  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  be  guided  by  their  opinions.  We 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  tliat  a  set 
of  intelligent  men,  with  minds  free  from 
preconceived  notions,  and  with  no  fa- 
vourite theory  to  maintain,  are  more 
likely  to  arrive  at  safe  conclusions. 
All  the  information  tliat  is  to  be  had 
upon  the  subject  the  Board  of  Health 
possess  ;  and  they  have  availed  tliem- 
selves  of  the  assistance  of  several  intel- 
ligent men,  who  have  seen  the  disease  in 
Asia.  They  know  that  a  trust  of  fear- 
ful responsibility  is  reposed  in  their 
hands,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  public 
are  anxiously  fixed  upon  them.  They 
number  among  them  some  of  the  most 
experienced  and  talented  physicians  of 
the  metropolis,  and  they  will  soon  have 


the  co-operation  of  the  enterprising 
men  now  on  their  return  from  Russia. 
While,  therefore,  we  see  fully  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  situation  in  a  period  of 
such  alarm,  and  while  we  are  satisfied 
that  more  is  expected  of  them  than,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  they  can  effect,  we 
feel  assured  that  a  general  attention  to 
the  directions  which — certainly  not 
without  due  delilicration  —  they  have 
issued,  will  do  all  which  foresight  can 
accomplish  to  mitigate  the  evil,  should 
all  efforts  prove  insufficient  entirely  to 
avert  it. 

RESUME  OF  TIIE  POLISH  CHOLERA. 
At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  JNJM.  Chamberetand 
Allibert,  members  of  tlie  Warsaw  Me- 
dical Commission,  assisted;  and  upon 
being  invited  to  give  the  meeting  some 
account  of  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience, M.  Chamberet  rose,  and  said  : — 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
the  Polish  and  Indian  cholera:  that 
with  regard  io  symptomatologij,  the  most 
striking  circumstances  were  the  epigas- 
tric anxiety,  the  excessive  and  multi- 
plied discharges  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  the  cramps,  the  sinking  of  the 
features,  &c.  The  disease,  he  conti- 
nued, suddenly  attacked  those  who  were 
apparently  in  the  most  perfect  health. 
On  the  second  or  third  day  the  nervous 
symptoms  prevail :  the  patient  is  like 
one  dtadly  sea- sick:  he  is  in  a  state  of 
idiotisni.  If,  however,  he  gets  over  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  he  will  probably  re- 
cover. 

The  great  predisposing  cause,  J\I. 
Chamberet  is  of  opinion,  is  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  besides 
this,  there  are  poverty,  want  of  food, 
and  frecjueiitly  indigestion  from  sur- 
feiting, which  act  as  occasional  causes. 
The  Polish  soldiers,  who  get  their  ra- 
tions for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time, 
gorge  themselves  on  the  first  day,  and 
thus  expose  themselves  an  easy  prey  to 
the  disease. 
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With  regard  to  the  morhid  ana- 
tomy of  cholera,  M.  Cliamberet  states 
that  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
tube  is  never  alisent  except  when  the 
malady  has  proved  rapidly  mortal.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  lined  with  a  pultaceous 
liquid,  of  a  greyish  colour,  mixed  with 
mucous  and  alimentary  matters.  The 
liver  is  soft;  and  its  membrane  detach- 
able with  the  greatest  ease.  The  gall- 
bladder distended  with  a  large  quantity 
of  greenish  bile.  Tiie  venous  system  is 
gorged  with  thick  black  blood;  the 
urinary  bladder  generally  empty,  and 
contracted,  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a 
common  nut;  the  meninges  are  gene- 
rally injected;  and  a  quantity  of  limpid, 
and  sometimes  bloody  serum,  is  con- 
tained by  the  arachnoid  and  rachidian 
membranes. 

As  to  treatment,  numerous  have 
been  the  articles  of  medicine  em- 
ployed, but  all  of  them  apparently 
with  equal  success.  Calomel  and  ni- 
trate of  bismuth  have  been  much  lauded. 
Dr.  Leo  put  twenty-two  patients  on  the 
nitrate,  and  twenty  of  them  died. 
Thirty  were  put  on  calomel,  twelve  of 
whom  recovered,  and  the  remaining 
eighteen  died.  But  the  approved  me- 
thod adopted  by  the  committee  was 
this: — bleeding;  warm  infusion;  spi- 
rituous frictions ;  and  sinapisms  ap- 
plied to  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

And  as  to  the  question  of  con- 
tagion, the  whole  body  of  the  Po- 
lish physicians  reject  the  doctrine 
in  toto.  The  disease,  it  is  true, 
broke  out  at  Warsaw  on  the  lOtb  of 
April,  after  a  bloody  engagement  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  Russians,  but 
weeks  and  months  before  this,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed sporadically  in  tiie  country.  One 
physician,  in  particuhir,  distinctly  noted 
three  fatal  cases  ;  there  is  at  least,  then, 
some  uncertainty  about  its  origin.  But 
it  is  rcmarkubk",  that  there  were  about 


a  hundred  physicians,  French,  English, 
and  German,  employed  about  the  sick 
in  Warsaw,  none  of  whom  sufiered 
from  the  cholera;  ten  of  them  even 
inoculated  themselves  with  the  blood  of 
choleric  patients.  Nor  were  the  porters 
or  nurses  of  the  hospitals,  nor  the 
undertakers,  less  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease than  the  physicians.  M.  Cham- 
beret  added,  that  he  had  never  seen 
cases  that  had  been  left  totally  destitute 
of  medical  aid  ;  but  the  physician-gene- 
ral had,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  mor- 
tality was  not  greater  among  them  than 
among  those  who  enjoyed  medical  as- 
sistance ;  and  that  mortality  was,  proba- 
bly, on  tlie  whole,  about  fifty  per  cent. 
The  thanks  of  the  Academic  were 
voted  to  M.  Chamberet  for  his  very 
satisfactory  communications. 
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Lecture  II. 

October  22,  1831. 
Rheumatism, 

Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  the  plan 
sketched  out  in  my  introductory  lecture,  I 
have  selected  four  cases  from  amongst  those 
admitted  during  the  last  week,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse :  they  are  those  of 
James  I'eunifather,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  a  poulterer  ;  Sarah  Parker,  a  laun- 
dress, aged  tliirty  ;  Elizabeth  Sparrow,  a 
laundress,  forty  four  ;  and  James  West,  a 
bricklayer,  fifty-four.  The  disease  under 
which  these  four  persons  are  labouring  is 
marked  rheumatism  in  the  case-book.  They 
were  oil,  with  tlie  exception  of  Pennifather, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  ailing,  previously 
in  a  good  state  of  health  ;  and  1  am  anxious 
to  direct  your  attention  to  this  fact,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  features  which  distinguishes 
Rheumatism  fromUout.  In  one  only  of  these 
cases,  that  of  West,  did  the  mode  of  attack 
correspond  with  the  usual  nosological  de- 
scription of  ntute  rheumatism  :  this  i)atient 
was  seized  with  rigor,  followed  by  jtain  in 
the  knees,  shooting  along  the  limbs  in  both 
directions,  wliich  continued  with  more  or 
less  severity  for  nearly  a  week ;  it  then  sud- 
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deiily  left  the  limbs,  and  afiected  the  head, 
particularly  over  the  forehead,  where  it  has 
ever  since  continued.  It  increases  in  the 
afternoon,  and attaius  such  a  height  as  to  pre- 
vent hioi  from  sleeping  until  near  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  perspires  profusely.  He  feels 
languid  during  the  day  ;  the  bowels  are  lax  ; 
the  urine  is  nearly  natural  ;  the  tongue 
furred  ;  the  pulse  84,  and  sharp  ;  and  the 
skin  clammy.  In  Pennifather,  the  rigor 
was  slight  preceding  the  pain,  which  sud- 
denly attacked  the  side  and  the  back  part  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  has  been  unattended 
by  any  remission  or  intermission.  He  per- 
sjiires  much  at  night.  The  bowels  had  been 
freely  opened  by  a  Calomel  pill  and  purga- 
tive, three  days  before  he  ])resented  himself 
at  the  disi)ensary,  and  they  are  still  open  ; 
the  urine  is  high  coloured  ;  the  tongue  clean 
and  moist ;  the  pulse  108,  and  soft.  In 
the  cases  of  Parker  and  Sparrow,  the  pains, 
which  also  followed  a  shivering  fit,  and  were 
succeeded  by  heat  and  perspiration,  attacked 
the  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  scapula,  pass- 
ing, as  it  were,  through  the  chest.  In 
Parker,  slight  pains,  e.xtending  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist,  were  felt  before  the 
febrile  attack  commenced,  and  these  gave 
way  when  the  thorax  became  affected. 
The  increase  of  pain  at  night,  the  perspira- 
tions, and  other  symptoms,  were  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  other  cases.  Sparrow  is 
troubled  with  a  slight  cough,  which  leads 
me  to  remark  that  Rheumatism  has  been  ob- 
served to  alternate  with  habitual  cough  and 
expectoration,  these  always  recurring  after 
the  decline  of  the  rheumatic  attack,  and 
being  as  regularly  suspended  during  its  pre- 
sence. It  also,  occasionally,  alternates  with 
cutaneous  eruptions  ;  and  I  have  witnessed 
more  than  once  its  alternation  with  Ha;morr- 
hoids. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  history  of  these 
cases  displays  the  difficulty  of  framing  any 
general  definition  of  a  disease.  In  one  cir- 
cumstance only,  that  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  pain  by  external  heat,  do  they  all  accord 
with  the  definition  of  Dr.  Cullen ;  and  in 
none  of  the  cases,  except  West's,  were  the 
pains  first  felt  in  the  large  joints.  Another 
exception  to  the  description  of  authors 
meets  your  eye  in  the  appearance  of  the 
urine,  which  is  generally  said  to  be  high- 
coloured  in  the  beginning;  whereas  in  these 
cases  it  was  natural,  and  only  in  Parker's 
did  it  assume  a  high  colour,  on  the  second 
day  after  she  presented  herself  at  the  Dis- 
pensary ;  and  which  it  has  since  maintained. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sweats 
in  her  case  being  more  profuse  than  in  the 
others.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  it  yet 
deposited  the  pink  sediment  which  is  usually 
perceived  in  it  after  the  fever  assumes  an  in- 
termittent character,  but  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, characteristic  of  Rheumatism,  as  it  oc- 
curs in  Ague,  Gout,  and  many  other  acute 
iuflammatory  diseases.  The  most  copious  de- 


posit of  this  sediment  which  I  ever  wit- 
nessed occurred  in  a  case  of  HyiJerlrophy  of 
the  heart,  with  Dropsy,  which  proved  iatal. 
But  you  will  find  that  in  llheumatism 
the  urine  is  neither  always  high-coloured 
nor  deposits  pink  sediment,  and  that  the 
pains  attack  every  part  of  the  body.  In 
youth  they  are  said  to  affect  more  generally 
the  head,  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  the 
upper  extremities ;  and  in  adult  age,  the 
hips,  thighs,  loins,  and  back  ;  and  this  ob- 
servation is  verified  by  the  cases  before  us. 
Parker's  case,  also,  apparently  confirms  the 
remark  made,  I  forget  by  whom,  that,  when 
the  breathing  only  is  affected  the  pectoralis 
major  is  the  seat  of  pain  ;  but  that,  when  both 
the  major  and  minor  are  affected,  there  is, 
besides,  an  acute  pain,  which  seems  to  dart 
through  the  thorax,  between  the  breast  and 
the  scapula.  When  first  Parker  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  under  the  breast,  the 
breathing  was  impeded ;  but  when  it  had 
continued  for  twenty- four  hours,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the  deeper- 
seated  muscle,  every  inspiration  was  accom- 
panied with  pain,  passing  froni  the  breast 
through  to  the  scapula. 

In  these  recorded  cases  the  pain  was  ac- 
companied by  neither  swelling  nor  redness  ; 
but  in  one  of  those  not  recorded,  that  of 
Sarah  Padwell,  a  young,  plump  female,  the 
wrists  were  much  swelled,  and  painful  to 
the  touch,  although  not  at  all  red.  When 
redness  occurs  in  Rheumatism,  it  differs  from 
that  which  characterizes  Gout,  in  not  pre- 
senting the  shining  appearance,  nor  being 
accompanied  with  the  tension  always  more 
or  less  present  in  gouty  inflammation. 

The  age  of  the  youngest  of  these  patients 
is  twenty-tW'O ;  but  I  have  met  with  in- 
stances of  the  disease  in  children  of  seven 
years  ;  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  limited  to 
no  period  of  life,  from  five  years  to  extreme 
old  age,  but  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
occur  between  fifteen  and  thirty.  Besides 
these  four  patients,  three  other  cases  of 
Rheumatism  have  been  admitted  during  the 
week,  which  is  rather  at  variance  with  the 
received  opinion  that  the  disease  prevails 
more  in  the  colder  than  the  warmer  seasons. 
I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  its  present  preva- 
lence to  the  sudden  transition  from  dry  to 
rainy  weather.  In  the  year  1826  the  sum- 
mer was  unusually  hot  and  dry  ;  but  after 
the  18th  of  August  a  considerable  quantity 
of  rain  fell,  and  numerous  cases  of  Rheuma- 
tism appeared,  although  scarcely  any  were 
seen  before  the  rains  set  in. 

Few  as  these  cases  are,  they  enable  me  to 
point  out  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  frequency 
of  metastasis  in  Rheumatism.  In  West's 
case  the  pain  suddenly  left  the  limbs,  and 
attacked  the  head.  'I'his  individual  is  of  a 
sallow  complexion,  and  of  a  comparatively 
weaker  habit  of  body  than  the  other  three 
patients.  Nothing  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
iu  Rheumatism  as  a  translation  of  the  pain 
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and  inflammation  from  the  joints  or  muscles 
to  a  vital  organ — the  brnin,  for  instance,  or 
the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  stomach.  It  is  some- 
times the  result  of  the  imjiroper  application 
of  rubefacients  ;  and  it  is  also  said  to  follow 
copious  and  repeated  venesection,  but  occa- 
sionally it  occurs  without  any  obvious  cause. 
When  it  affects  the  brain,  and  death  imme- 
diately follows,  which  I  have  seen  twice 
happen,  no  appearances  indicative  of  pre- 
vious inflammation  can  be  detected  either  in 
the  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ  ;  but  when  the  fatal  issue  is  not  so 
instantaneous,  the  membranes  generally  dis- 
play great  vascularity,  with  adhesions,  a 
deposition  of  gelatinous  matter  on  the  pia 
mater,  and  also  a  deposit  of  fibrine,  form- 
ing adventitious  membranes.  There  is  com- 
monly great  dryness  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
a  smaller  quantity  than  usual  of  fluid  is  found 
in  the  ventricles  In  a  case  of  metastasis 
to  the  lungs,  followed  by  Chorea,  which 
came  under  my  notice  in  private  practice 
eome  years  since,  and  terminated  fatally,  tl;e 
left  phrenic  nerve  was  found  to  be  in  a  highly 
inflamed  state,  with  considerable  congestion 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  but  no  other  ap- 
pearances of  diseased  action  were  detected. 
Fatal  metastasis,  however,  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  in  upwards  of  a  thousand  cases 
•which  I  have  seen,  four  only  proved  fatal, 
from  the  translation  of  the  disease  to  a  vital 
organ. 

In  two  only  of  the  cases  of  Rheumatism 
-admitted  in  the  last  week,  including  those 
under  consideration,  have  I  been  able  to 
trace  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 
West  ascribes  his  attack  to  working  two 
days  in  a  damp  cellar  ;  and  Elizabeth  Spar- 
row refers  her's  to  having  lately  removr  d  into 
a  lodging  which  is  damj).  Water,  indeed, 
in  a  slate  of  vapour,  seems  to  be  the  princi- 
pal and  most  frequent  remote  cause  of 
Rheumatism.  A  query  thence  arises,  at 
what  temperature  does  it  acquire  its  noxious 

influence?      From    the    disease    occurrinp;, 

....  ° 

even  in  warm  climates,  in  rtuny  seasons,  we 

might,  a  priori,  suppose  that  a  low  tempe- 
rature is  not  necessary  for  this  ])urpose  ;  but 
that  there  is  some  fallacy  in  this  inference 
may  be  concluded  from  the  results  of  a  series 
of  observations  and  calculations  made  by 
Wr.  CJorrie,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  rain  gauge  and  thermometer  in 
1823-4-.'S  ;  from  which  the  fact  appears  to 
be  established,  that  the  greater  the  fall  of 
rain  in  a  given  season,  the  colder  that  season 
will  he  found  to  be.—(^Horlicult,  Trans. 
vol.  vi.) 

I  would  venture  here,  gentlemen,  to  throw 
out  an  hypothetical  conjecture,  which,  if  it 
do  not  enlighten  you,  may  afford  an  exercise 
for  your  minds  ;  knowing  that  much  hydro- 
gen is  evolved  in  fogs,  is  it  not  probable  that 
thifl  is  also  the  case  whenever  the  atmos- 


ghere  is  surcharged  with  aqueous  vapour  ? 
and  as  Professor  Leslie  has  ascertained  that 
the  process  of  cooling  proceeds  more  rapidly 
in  hydrogen  gas  than  in  atmosjjheric  air, 
how  far  is  this  l.kely  to  operate  as  a  cause 
of  Rheumatism  ?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  disease  is  often  produced  at  sea,  by  fre- 
quent washing  the  decks,  a  custom  now  judi- 
ciously frequently  dispensed  with  'i'his  obser- 
vation is  also  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of 
voyagers  in  dillcrent  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
Weddel's  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole, 
we  are  to!d  that  when  the  ships  were  in  lati- 
tude 61°  44°,  longitude  31°  13'  lo",  hav- 
ing had  a  long  course  of  dense  fogs  and 
fresh  gales,  the  decks  of  the  vessels  were 
c  nstantly  wet,  which  ])rodufed  amongst  the 
seamen  colds,  agues,  and  rheiimali'>m.  As 
the  voyagers  in  this  case  were  far  from  land, 
and  yet  agues  appeared,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  decks 
can  affect  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
and  produce  something  analogous  to  marsh 
miasma  ?  In  the  account  of  Kotzebue's 
voyage  of  discovery,  we  are  informed  that 
near  the  Coral  Islands,  during  fretjuent 
rains  and  gusts  of  wind,  a  sailor  was  attack- 
ed with  Rheumatism,  and  another  with  Scia- 
tica, (vol.  2,  p  338,  Trans.)  Near  Lucon, 
in  the  Chinese  seas.  Rheumatism  manifested 
itself  on  account  of  the  great  dews  that  fell 
even  before  sun-set,  (ibid,  p.  339) ;  and 
again,  "  immediately  after  we  left  Manilla 
Bay,  (says  Kotzebue)  the  heavy  night-dews, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  land, 
cnused  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  fevers," 
(ibid,  p  S'i^i).  Rheumatism  is  very  com- 
mon in  Switzerland,  in  situations  confined 
between  chains  of  high  mountains,  ex])Osed 
to  damps,  and  great  variations  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  in  Canada  the  lumberers,  who 
fell  pines  in  the  woods,  and  are  exposed  to 
great  damps  and  chills,  are  generally  the 
victims  of  Rheumatism.  There  can  be  no 
doubtj  therefore,  that  moisture  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  but,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  this  operate  in  producing  the 
disease  by  checking  perspiration?  To  reply 
to  this  query,  gentlemen,  would  lead  to  a  long 
theoretical  discussion,  rather  out  of  j)lace  in 
a  practical  discourse  ;  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  determine  the  length  of  time  which 
elapses  between  exposure  to  moisture  and 
the  attack  of  the  disease.  In  West's  case  it 
was  six  hours;  and  in  general  [  have  re- 
marked that  it  is  within  twelve  hours.  Dr. 
Maygarth,  (Clinical  Hislory  of  Diseases, 
Part  I.)  in  noticing  this  ]ieriod,  which  he 
terms  the  "  latent  period,''  referring  to  his 
tables,  says,  "  out  of  twenty-one  cases  only 
four  exceeded  the  period  of  forty-eight 
hours.  The  shortest  time  noted  is  half  an 
hour,  hut  I  believe  that  die  cause  and  effect 
are  sometimes  connected  together  without 
any  interval  of  ]irrfcil  health." 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
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ease  we  can  yet  say  little,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  cases  before  us,  as  Pennifatbcr  only  can 
be  considered  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 
By  looking  into  the  Case-book,  you  will  find 
that  the  same  means  were  employed  in  his 
case,  V\'est's,  and  Parker's.  Jle  and  West 
were  cupped  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood  abstracted  ;  and  the 
bleeding  was  immediately  ibllovved  by  the 
administration  of  a  pill  containing  five  grains 
of  Calomel  and  two  of  extract  of  Opium  ;  a 
mixture  was  also  prescribed  for  each,  con- 
taining four  iluid  drachms  of  the  wine  of  the 
seeds  of  Colchicum,  a  fourth  part  of  which 
was  taken  every  sixth  hour.  In  both,  the 
pains  wore  mucli  relieved  on  the  following 
day,  and  in  Penuifather  they  were  coin^ 
pletely  gone  on  the  18th  ;  at  which  time 
also  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  72,  and  was  soft 
and  regular.  He  was  then  ordered  three 
grains  of  sulphate  of  Quiuia,  in  Jij.  of  in- 
fusion of  Gentian,  to  be  taken  tliree  times 
a-day.  On  the  'iOth  he  continued  still  im- 
proving, and  his  strength  much  increased  ; 
ITlvii.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  were  added 
to  each  dose  of  his  mixture.  To  day  (22d) 
he  says  that  he  felt  strong  enough  to  go  to 
work  again  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  had  a 
renewed  attack  of  the  pain  in  the  back  of  his 
head,  which,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  moved 
to  the  forehead,  and  then  left  him.  As  his 
bowels  had  not  acted  for  thirty  hours,  he 
was  ordered  a  pill  with  two  grains  of  Calomel 
and  three  of  extract  of  Henbane,  and  a 
purging  draught  for  the  morning,  and,  after 
their  operation,  to  continue  his  mixture.  In 
Parker,  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
by  cupping  between  the  shoulders,  and  the 
same  medicines  prescribed  as  in  Pennifa- 
ther's  case.  Here  the  Colchicum  produced 
nausea  and  vertigo  until  it  operated.  One 
stool  followed  each  dose.  She  was  much 
relieved,  and  continued  free  from  pain  until 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  pain,  but 
in  a  less  degree  returned,  and  continued  the 
whole  of  the  day.  She  perspires  on  the 
lease  exertion  ;  the  urine  is  high  coloured, 
but  clear  ;  the  tongue  reddish,  and  slightly 
furred.  A  pill,  containing  seven  grains  of 
Calomel  and  four  of  extract  of  Henbane,  was 
ordered  for  bed-time,  and  a  strong  purging 
draught  for  the  morning,  with  the  mixture  to 
be  continued. 

The  employment,  in  acute  rheumatism,  of 
Opium  and  Calomel  after  bleeding,  was,  I 
think,  introduced  by  Dr  Robert  Hamilton, 
of  Lynn  Regis,  in  1764,  but  his  dose  of 
Opium  seldom  exceeded  one  grain  ;  and  he 
occasionally  combined  tartar  emetic  with  it. 
In  my  own  practice,  I  have  long  since  dis- 
continued the  free  use  of  the  lancet  in  Rheu- 
matism, and  also  the  constant  use  of  dia- 
phoretics ;  and  have  trusted  to  a  single  local 
or  general  bleeding,  where  any  was  necessary, 
following  it  with  a  large  dose  of  Opium,  from 


two  to  three  grains,  in  combination  with 
from  six  to  ten  grains  of  Calomel,  and  a  i)urge 
in  the  niorniug;  which,  notwiths  anding 
Sydenham's  condemnation  of  opiates,  how- 
ever acute  the  j)ain,  has  almost  in  every 
instance  been  followed  by  relief. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  practical  career, 
when  fresh  from  the  schools,  I  bled  freely  in 
Hheumatism,  and  rejieated  the  bleedings ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  buft'y  coat  and  cup- 
ped state  of  the  blood  continued  to  shew 
themselves  on  each  bleeding,  until  the 
strength  of  the  patient  was  reduced  to  an 
alarming  degree.  'I'his  was  sufficient  to  set 
me  to  think  for  myself,  and  I  have  scarcely 
used,  or  ordered  to  he  used,  the  lancet  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  in  acute  rheu- 
matism. When  the  symptoms  authorize  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  1  find  every  indication 
answered  by  cu]iping  over  the  scat  of  the 
jiain  ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  pain  attacks 
the  head,  or  thorax,  that  I  find  it  reipiisite. 

1  have  rarely  seen  much  benefit  derived 
from  Colchicum  until  it  purges,  provided 
this  do  not  occur  too  soon  after  it  is  taken  ; 
in  which  case,  although  it  purges,  yet  it  does 
not  bring  away  bilious  stools,  and  little  or 
no  rosacic  acid  ;  the  pink  sediment  appears 
in  the  urine.  When  this  rapid  purgative 
effect  occurs,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the 
wine  of  Colchicum  with  JMagnesia,  or  some 
alkali,  by  which  the  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach and  duodenum  is  allayed  ;  and  thence 
the  Colchicum  has  time  to  stimu'ate  both  the 
hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts,  and  to  be  taken 
into  the  system.  If  it  still  run  off  by  the 
bowels,  I  order  the  powder  of  the  bulb,  and 
combine  it  with  the  compound  powder  of 
Ipecacuanha.  Were  I  to  venture  to  theorize 
respecting  its  action,  I  would  refer  much  of 
thebenelitderivedtoitsopeiation  on  theliver, 
and  the  influence  of  this  organ  over  the 
function  of  the  kidnej',  causing  the  excretion 
of  rosacic  acid,  which  appears  to  be  critical 
in  this  disease.  The  reciprocal  influence  of 
the  liver  and  kidney  on  one  another,  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Dumas  and 
Prevost.  They  cut  both  kidneys  from  a  dog, 
and  on  examining  the  body  after  the  death  of 
the  animal,  they  found  the  liver  inflamed  and 
the  gall-bladder  turgid  with  greenish  or  deep 
brown  bile.  The  effect  of  the  Colchicum  in 
augmenting  the  proportion  of  the  rosacic 
acid  which  is  passed  by  the  kidneys,  is  illus- 
trated by  observations  of  Professor  Cbelin. 
In  a  severe  case  of  Gout,  he  ascertained  that, 
before  the  use  of  the  wine  of  Colchicum,  the 
quantity  of  the  acid  deposited,  both  free  and 
combined  with  Ammonia,  was   0.069 

On  the  4th  day  of  using  the  wine,  0.076 

8th  day     0.091 

12th  day 0.112 

\\'hen  the  disease  assumes  its  chronic  or 
protracted  form,  I  have  seen  the  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  more   useful  than   any  other 
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remedial  agent.  I  order  gr.  vi.  of  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potassa  to  be  dissolved 
in  §vi.  of  distilled  water,  and  taken  in 
doses  of  two  table  spoonfuls  every  fourth 
hour,  so  that  the  six  grains  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  twenty-four  hours  The  two  first 
doses  generally  produce  vomiting ;  but  the 
others  only  slight  nausea.  The  disease 
commonly  yields  to  this  treatment  in  the 
course  of  si.v  or  eight  days. 

I  shall  reserve  any  remarks  on  my  observa- 
tions respecting  the  use  of  bark  and  Quinia 
in  the  latter  stages  of  Rheumatism,  until  we 
have  seen  the  result  of  the  cases  now  under 
treatment*. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 

Operation  for  Stone,  with  Clinical  Remarks. 

William  Henry  Looker,  aged  three  years 
and  eleven  months,  was  admitted  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coulson,  October  21st,  1831. 
The  mother  says  that  the  child  has  been  af- 
flicted for  these  last  eighteen  months  with  a 
"  complaint  in  his  water,"  and  that  latterly  the 
child's  sufferings  Lad  been  most  acute,  parti- 
cularly when  it  passed  its  urine.  He  was 
sounded  and  a  calculus  distinctly  felt.  The 
boy's  health  had  of  late  very  much  suffered, 
from  the  constant  pain  and  irritation  uuder 
which  he  had  been  labouring. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2'2d. — Mr.  Coulson  ope- 
rated on  the  child.  A  lithic  acid  calculus,  of 
the  size  of  an  almond,  was  extracted  ;  and, 
during  the  extraction,  a  small  one,  of  the  size 
of  a  large  grain  of  wheat,  fell  on  the  ground. 
The  operation  was  completed  within  the 
minute. 

This  is  the  third  dispensary  patient  on 
which  Mr.  C.  has  o])erated  for  stone  since 
April  last.  The  child  is  doing  extremely 
well. 

After  the  boy  was  put  to  bed,  Mr.  Coul- 
son made  the  following  observations;  — 
Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  that  a  mode  of 
relieving  a  patient  with  stone  is  now  coming 
into  use,  by  which  the  cutting  process  is 
avoidpd,  and  the  stone  is  reduced  to  minute 
fragments  in  the  bladder,  either  by  crushing 
or  drilling  it. 

Nothing,  1  can  assure  you,  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the  necessity  for 

•  In  Dr.  Thomson's  Lecture  inserted  last  week, 
for  "  res  augunlte  tlomi,"  read  "  res  a/zgustse 
doml." 


performing  the  lateral  operation  entirely  dis- 
pensed  with  ;  for  though  a  surgeon  may  well 
be  proud  of  yjerforming  operations  with  ce- 
lerity and  safety,  there  is  an  object  of  still 
higher  importance,  and  more  worthy  of  his 
ambition,  which  is  the  lessening,  as  far  as 
he  can,  the  necessity  for  their  performance 
at  all.  But  there  are  cases  in  which,  I  fear, 
the  lateral  operation  for  stone  will  always  be 
necessary.  The  child  on  which  I  have  just 
operated  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
mother  resided,  from  the  most  humane  mo- 
tives, recommended  her  to  take  the  child  to 
Baron  Heurteloup.  The  Baron  saw  the  boy 
two  or  three  times,  and  after  mature  delibe- 
ration on  the  case,  sent  a  note  to  the  mother, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — "  For 
such  young  children  his  operation  is  less  fa- 
vourable and  safe  than  for  grown-up  persons  ; 
and  the  old  operation  is,  in  cases  of  very 
young  children,  less  dangerous  and  less  to 
be  dreaded.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Baron  would  recommend  Mrs.  L.,  as  the 
most  prudent  and  safest  plan  which  she  can 
follow^,  to  have  the  stone  taken  out  by  the 
cutting  operation,  and  that  without  delay." 
Such  are  the  observations  of  the  Baron 
Heurteloup,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fiankness  and  can- 
dour with  which  this  ingenious  man  deliver- 
ed his  opinion  on  the  merit  of  his  own  mode 
of  operating.  The  ardour  of  enthusiasm  has 
not  blinded  his  judgment,  but  he  candidly 
acknowledges  some  of  the  cases  to  which 
his  operation  is  least,  or  not  at  all,  applica- 
ble. Prior  to  performing  the  operation  for 
stone,  the  suigeon  should  be  extremely  par- 
ticular in  prepaiing  his  patient,  by  those 
means  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be 
best  conducive  to  this  end,  Celsus  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  patient 
into  a  fit  state  for  the  operation,  by  diet  and 
abstinence  J  in  fact,  the  most  successful 
lithotomists  are  those  who  are  most  attentive 
to  this  point.  I\Ir.  S.  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical 
Dictionary,  or  at  least  in  the  edition  which 
i  have,  has  given  no  practical  directions  on 
this  most  important  point.  Obsolete  instru- 
ments, and  obsolete  modes  of  operating,  are 
detailed  with  minuteness,  and  this  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  treatment  of  a  lithotomy 
patientisnotat  all  alluded  to.  If  the  ])aticnt's 
health  is  much  impaired,  and  the  bowels  are 
relaxed,  which  is  not  unfre(]uently  the  case 
in  children,  you  must,  before  the  operation, 
lessen  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  and 
bowels  by  an  anodyne,  and  improve,  as  far 
as  you  can,  the  patient's  health,  by  medicine 
and  attention  to  diet.  I  generally  give,  on 
the  night  j)rec(ding  the  operation,  a  few 
grains  of  hydrarg.  c.  crcta,  with  the  pulv. 
rhci,  and  early  on  the  following  morning 
some  castor  oil.  Two  clysters  should  be 
given  before  the  operation,  one  two  or  three 
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hours  after  the  oil,  composed  of  gruel,  olive 
oil,  and  salt ;  and  the  other  about  an  hour 
before  the  operation,  with  common  gruel  and 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it. 
If,  when  the  surgeon  arrives  to  perform  the 
operation,  the  last  injection  has  not  come 
away,  he  should  urge  the  patient,  if  he  be  an 
adult,  to  go  to  stool  ;  if,  however,  itisachild, 
it  will  generally  happen  that,  if  the  injection 
has  not  passed  oft",  it  will  do  so  at  the  time 
the  staff  is  introduced.  On  no  account 
should  the  surgeon  undertake  the  operation 
till  the  injection  has  come  away,  i  he  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  on  a  table  of  sufficient 
height,  so  that  the  perineum  be  opposite  to 
the  breast  of  the  surgeon.  The  table  should 
rather  be  a  little  too  high  than  too  lew,  for 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  you  in  the  opera- 
tion lo  be  a  little  under  your  work  than  above 
it.  After  the  patient  is  bound,  his  shoulders 
and  back  should  be  raised  and  supported 
with  pillows  ;  he  should  be  brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  his  thighs  be  widely 
separated  by  an  assistant ;  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  nates  be  kept  str.iight, 
and  that  an  inclination  be  not  given  to  one 
side  more  than  the  other.  I  now  introduce 
a  curved  staff,  and  give  it  to  the  care  of  an 
assistant.  You  no  doubt  observed  that  ^Ir. 
Pereira,  who  held  the  staff  for  me  (and  has 
done  so  on  two  or  three  other  occasions), 
gave  to  the  instrument  a  different  direction 
to  that  in  which  it  is  usually  held.  Instead 
of  holding  it  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so, 
Mr.  P.  inclined  the  handle  a  little  towards 
the  ground,  with  the  groove  turned  towards 
the  left  side.  By  this  inclination  of  the 
handle,  you  certainly  make  the  groove  of  the 
staff  less  j'rominent  in  the  perineum  ;  but 
there  is  this  advantage,  when  you  have  cut 
into  the  groove,  you  have  no  occasion  to  alter 
the  position  of  the  staff,  and  the  fore-finger 
of  your  left  hand  is  quite  at  your  disposal  for 
protecting  the  tectum,  and  guidingthe  knife. 
I  find  that  I  can  perform  the  operation  much 
more  rapidly  in  this  way,  than  by  taking  the 
staff  into  my  own  hand.  M.  Langenbeck  is 
a  strong  advocate  for  this  mode  of  holding 
the  staff;  he,  however,  advises  the  handle 
to  be  inclined  still  more  towards  the  ground 
than  I  do.  I  begin  the  first  incision  rather 
low,  about  two  fingeis  breadth  above  the 
anus  ;  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  will  be  then 
avoided.  In  fact  the  external  incision,  if 
commenced  higher  up,  can  be  of  no  use  to 
you  ;  and  I  find  that  this,  the  upper  part  of 
the  wound,  is  often  the  slowest  to  heal.  Re- 
specting the  remaining  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion, I  have  little  new  to  offer.  For  the  di- 
vision of  the  prostate  I  use  the  long;  straight 
knife,  with  the  beak  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
point.  1  began  in  18-J8  -wila  the  gorget; 
but  whatever  merits  this  instrument  may 
possess  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  ope- 
rator, I  feel  confident  that,  for  a  begLuner  at 


least,  the  knife  is  the  safest  and  best  instru- 
ment which  he  can  employ.  If  any  hemor- 
rhage occur,  you  must  endeavour  to  com- 
press the  bleeding  vessel  with  your  finger. 

The  after  treatment  consists,  if  no  inflam- 
matory symptoms  ensue,  in  merely  keeping 
the  patient  quiet,  though  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  carry  this  into  execution  with  chil- 
dren The  knees  by  some  surgeons  are  tied 
together;  by  others  they  are  not  ;  but  they 
should  always  be  kept  raised,  and  the  scro- 
tum supported.  No  application  is  required 
to  the  wound  ;  but  the  urine  should  be  re- 
ceived on  sponges,  and  the  parts  kejit  clean. 
Some  urine  soon  begins  to  flow  through  the 
natural  passage.  In  a  man  above  sixty,  on 
whom  I  operated  some  time  ago,  a  consi. 
derable  quantity  of  water  came  through  the 
urethra  on  the  morning  following  the  opera- 
tion. The  time,  however,  varies  at  which 
the  water  entirely  ceases  to  pass  through  the 
wound  ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  urinary  fis- 
tulaj  remain. 


PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  REGARD- 
ING CHOLERA. 

[The  following  memorandum  on  the  subject 
of  cholera  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  "  rules  and  regulations"  in- 
tended to  prevent  its  introduction,  and  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Loudon  Gazette, 
■we  shall  probably  take  another  opi>ortunity 
of  bringing  before  our  readers.] 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

College  of  Physicians,  Oct.  20. 

The  following  are  the  early  symptoms  of 
the  disease  in  its  most  marked  form,  as  it  oc- 
curred to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Russel  and 
Dr.  Barry,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  corroborated 
by  the  accounts  from  other  places,  where  the 
disease  has  prevailed  : — 

Giddiness,  sick  stomach,  nervous  agita- 
tion, intermittent,  slow,  or  small  pulse, 
cramps,  beginning  at  the  tops  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  and  rapidly  approaching  the  trunk, 
give  the  first  warning. 

Vomiting,  or  purging,  or  both  these  eva- 
cuations, of  a  liquid  like  rice-water,  or  whey, 
or  barley-water,  come  on  ;  the  features  be- 
come sharp  and  contracted,  the  eye  sinks, 
the  look  is  expressive  of  terror  and  wildness  ; 
the  lips,  face,  neck,  hands,  and  feet,  and 
soon  after  the  thighs,  arms,  and  whole  sur- 
face, assume  a  leaden,  blue,  purple,  black,  or 
deep  blown  tint,  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  individual,  varying  in  shade  with  the 
intensity  of  the  attack.  The  fingers  and 
toes  are  reduced  in  size,  the  skin  and  soft 
parts  covering  them  are  wrinkled,  shrivelled, 
and  folded  ;  the  nails  put  on  a  bluish  pearly 
white ;  the  larger  superficial  veins  are  mark- 
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ed  by  fiat  lines  of  a  deeper  black  ;  tbe  pulse 
becomes  either  small  as  a  thread,  and 
scarcely  vibrating,  or  else  totally  extinct. 

The  skin  is  deadly  cold  and  often  damp  ; 
the  tongue  always  moist,  often  white  and 
loaded,  but  flabby  and  chilled  like  a  piece  of 
dead  flesh.  The  voice  is  nearly  gone ;  the 
respiration  quick,  irregular,  and  imperfectly 
performed.  The  patient  speaks  in  a  whis- 
per. He  struggles  for  breath,  and  often  lays 
his  hand  on  his  heart  to  point  out  the  seat 
of  his  distress.  Sometimes  there  are  rigid 
spasms  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and  loins.  The 
secretion  of  urine  is  totiilly  suspended  ;  vo- 
mitings and  purgings,  which  are  far  from  be- 
ing the  most  important  or  dangerous  symp- 
toms, and  which,  in  a  very  great  number  of 
cases  of  the  disease,  have  not  been  profuse, 
or  have  been  arrested  by  medicine  early  in 
the  attack,  succeed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  urgent  and  pe- 
culiar symptom  of  this  disease  is  the  sudden 
depression  of  the  vital  powers  ;  proved  by 
the  diminished  action  of  the  heart,  the  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  a:;d  extremities,  and  the 
stagnant  state  of  the  whole  circulation.  It 
is  important  to  advert  to  this  fact,  as  point- 
ing out  the  instant  measures  which  may 
safely  and  beneficially  be  employed  where 
medical  aid  cannot  immediately  be  procured. 
All  means  tending  to  restore  the  circulation 
and  maintain  the  warmth  of  the  body  should 
be  had  recourse  to  without  delay.  The  pa- 
tients should  always  immediatefy  be  put  to 
bed,  wrapt  up  in  hot  blankets,  and  warmth 
should  be  sustained  by  other  external  appli- 
cations, such  as  repeated  frictions  with  flan- 
nels and  camphorated  spirits  ;  poultices  of 
mustard  and  Irnseed  (equal  parts)  to  the 
stomach,  particularly  where  pain  and  vomit- 
ing exist;  similar  poultices  to  the  feet  and 
legs,  to  restore  their  warmth.  The  return- 
ing heat  of  the  body  may  be  promoted  by 
bags  containing  hot  salt,  or  bran,  apj)lied  to 
different  parts  of  it.  For  the  same  purpose 
of  restoring  and  sustaining  the  circulation, 
white  wine-whey,  with  spice,  hot  brandy 
and  water,  or  sal  volatile,  in  the  dose  of  a 
tea-spoonful,  in  hot  water,  frequently  re- 
peated, or  from  five  to  twenty  drops  of  some 
of  the  essential  oils,  as  peppermint,  cloves, 
or  cajeput,  in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  may  be 
administered  ;  with  the  same  view,  where 
tJie  stomach  will  bear  it,  warm  broth,  with 
spice,  may  be  employed.  In  very  severe 
cases,  or  where  medical  aid  is  difiicult  to  be 
obtained,  from  twenty  to  forty  dro]is  of 
laudanum  may  be  given,  in  any  of  the  warm 
drinks  previously  recommendtMl. 

These  simjile  means  are  ]jroposed  ns  re- 
sources in  the  inri]  i  nt  stage  of  the  disease, 
where  medical  aid  has  not  yet  been  olitained. 

In  reference  to  the  further  means  to  bo 
adopted  m  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  tliai  no  specific  remedy 


has  yet  been  ascertained  ;  nor  has  any  jdau 
of  cure  been  sufficiently  commended  by  suc- 
cess to  warrant  its  express  recommendation 
from  authority.  I'he  Board  have  already 
published  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
methods  of  treatment  adopted  in  India, 
and  of  the  difl'erent  opinions  entertained 
as  to  the  use  of  bleeding,  emetics,  calo- 
mel, opium,  &ic.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  more  information  on  this  subject 
may  be  obtained  from  those  parts  of  the 
continent  where  the  disease  is  now  prevail- 
ing ;  but  even  should  it  be  otherwise,  the 
greatest  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  which  the  medical 
practitioners  of  this  country  will  employ  ia 
establishing  an  approjiriate  method  of  cure. 
Henry   Halford, 

President  of  the  Board. 


CAJEPUT  OIL. 

M.  Lamare,  an  old  practitioner  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  lias  lately  written  a 
stronii^  letter  to  the  Paris  Academic  de 
IVledicine  inveighing  a<;ainst  tlie  nse  of 
cajepnl  oil.  It  is  not  at  all  employed 
by  the  Indians,  he  says,  in  the  cure  of 
cholera:  it  is  an  incendiartj  medicine 
that  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against :  it  may,  indeed,  be  u^-ed  with 
some  advantage  e.\ternally  in  chronic 
riieumatisin ;  but  it  contains  copper, 
and  is  dangerous,  &c.  In  short,  lie  is 
indignant  at  the  jiains  which  seein  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  Frent-h  journals 
to  cry  it  up,  which  he  attriiiutes  altoge- 
ther to  cupidity  and  ignorance. 

Tne  reading  of  tbe  letter  elicited  some 
facts  from  memliers  of  the  Academie, 
who  entered  into  a  discussion  upon  it. 
The  great  specilic  gravity  of  cajeput  oil 
is,  according  to  INI.  Laudihert,  a  cbarac- 
teristic  of  its  genuineness,  which  fraud 
cannot  imitate.  Its  green  colour  does 
not  always  prove  that  it  contains  an 
oxide  of  copper,  according  to  iM.  Ca- 
ventou :  it  is  freijuently  produced  by 
an  organic  colouring  substance  inherent 
in  the  leaves;  and  the  (piantily  of  cop- 
per found  in  it  is  no  more  tiian  l-"i2nd 
part  of  a  grain  in  each  (jros.  Neither 
is  the  oil  caustic,  according  to  M.  Pelle- 
tier,  cxce[)t  when  taken  quite  j)ure, 
like  the  es.-ential  oil  of  pe|ipermint,  &c. 
iM.  Lamare's  letter,  however,  was 
thought  worliiy  of  i)eing  ccmmnnicateii 
to  the  journals. — Gazette  IMidunle. 

\V.  Wilson,  PriiiliT,  :i7,  Skiniur-StriCl,  Loiul.«ii. 
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Lecture  V. 

Explanation  of  the  term.   Diathesis — Symptoms 
of  Disease — 3Jode  of  examining   these — Ap- 
pearances  of  the    Face — of   the  Ton<!;ite — of 
the  Eyes — Risus  Sardoiticus — Fades  llippo- 
cratica — Expression  of  the  Countenance — Ex- 
amination of  the  Hand — the  Pulse— its  Cha- 
racters, 
There  is  a  term, •gentlemen,  which,  on  re- 
flection, I    think   I    omitted  to    explain,   or 
even   to  mention  ut  all — namely,  tht  word 
diathesis. 

.    When  the  body  is  particularly  predisposed 
to  any  kind  of  affection,    it  is  said  by  some 
to  have  that  particular  diathesis,  or  a  dispo- 
sition  to  it.     However,   you  will   genernily 
see  this  term  limited  to  imply  two  states — 
an  inflammatory  state,  and  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, of  debility,  if  not  of  putrescency.     You 
will  hear    the  one   called  the  phlogistic,  or 
sthenic,    which  you  know  means  strong,  and 
the  other  called  the  asthenic,  or  weak.    When 
a  person,  for    instance,    is  in  a   high  state 
of  excitement,  with  a   full  and  strong  pulse 
and  heat  of  body,  and  under  any  particular 
complaint,  he  is  said  to  have  the  sthenic  or 
phlogistic  diathesis — in  fact,  an  active  in- 
flammatory  state   of   the    body.      If,    how- 
ever, the   state   be    one  of  debility,  so  that 
any    disease    which   is  actually    present    is 
attended   with    weakness,    and    still    more 
if  by  extreme  collapse  and  a  disposition  to 
putrescence  in  its  progress,  then  it  is  called 
the  asthenic  diathesis.     I  believe,  in  modern 
times,  these  terms  are  rarely  used,   except 
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when  a  certain  disease  is  present,  so  that 
they  really  imply,  not  the  disposition  to  dis- 
ease, but  the  character  of  the  disease — 
and,  indeed,  as  to  whether  it  is  actively 
inflammatory,  attended  by  strength,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  attended  by  weakness;  but  even 
of  these  two,  you  seldom  bear  persons  speak 
of  either,  in  this  country,  excepting  the  phlo- 
gistic. 

I  may  mention  that  the  word  diathesis  is 
used  by  old  authors  in  other  senses — to  signify 
the  general  disposition  to  disease  at  any  parti- 
cular season,  so  that  the  constitution  of  the 
])eriod  was  said  to  be  its  diathesis.  If  the 
disposition  of  any  particular  season  of  the 
ye:ir — not  the  regular  seasons — were  to  pro- 
duce such  and  such  kinds  of  disease,  the 
word  diathesis  was  applied  to  that  disposi- 
tion— to  the  disposition,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  word  is  used  as  1  have 
j)ointed  out  above. 

However,  you  will  find  a  constitutional 
disposition  to  certain  diseases,  when  present, 
called  a  diathesis.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
uncommon,  in  practice,  to  hear  persons  talk 
of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  Where  a  person 
has  every  look  cf  scrofula,  with  its  actual 
presence  in  one  part,  you  will  hear  indivi- 
duals say,  that  is  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  A 
disposition  to  many  other  kinds  of  disease, 
when  present,  is  sometimes  called  a  diathe- 
sis, but  it  is  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  which 
we  hear  the  most. 

This  term  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  that 
full  state  of  the  body  which  would  render  a 
person  very  liable  to  an  active  inflammatory 
aflection  ;  but  is  certainly  more  frequently  li- 
mited to  that  state  when  the  disease  actually 
has  begun.  When  a  violent  disease  begins,and 
there  is  quickness  and  strength  of  pulse,  and 
heat,  the  person  is  said  to  have  the  phlogistic 
diathesis.  Now  and  then,  persons  with 
merely  a  full  pulse  are  said  to  be  labouring 
under  the  phlogistic  diathesis  ;  but  that  state 
is  characteriKcd  more  particularly  by  the 
word  plethora,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last 
lecture.     I  stated,  that  when  the  blood  was 
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in  excess  to  the  strength  and  to  the  vessels, 
true  plethora  was  said  to  exist — plethora  vera , 

Speaking  of  plethora,  you  will  pardon  me 
for  recapitulating  what  1  mentioned  in  the 
last  lecture — viz.  that  there  is  true  plethora, 
plethora  vera  or  absoliita  —  t\n\t  is  to  say,  out  of 
proportion  to  the  strength  or  the  vessels — 
plethora  ud  vires,  or  plethora  ad  rasa.  1  also 
staled  that  a  fancilul  kind  of  plethora  was 
mentioned  in  old  authors,  where  the  blood  is 
not  supposed  to  be  excessive  in  quantity,  but 
to  be  expanded  ;  and  that  is  called  plethora 
ad  mulem,  or  plethora  apparens  ; — and  another 
species  of  plethora  was  supposed  to  exist 
■when  the  containing  vessels  were  diminished 
in  capacity,  so  that,  though  the  quantity  of 
blood  was  the  same,  the  vessels  became  too 
small  for  it;  and  that  has  been  called  p/e- 
thora  ad  sputiu/n — the  space  being  too  small. 

In  the  last  lecture  I  began  the  considera- 
tion of  symptoniS  in  general.  I  may  men- 
tion that,  in  some  writers,  you  find  symptoms 
and  signs  distinguished  from  each  other,  but 
I  think  it  mere  trifling  to  dwell  upon  such 
matters.  With  respect  to  symptoms,  I  was 
going  to  consider  them  as  they  were  observa- 
ble by  the  patient,  or  observable  by  others, 
because  many  are  observable  by  the  patient 
alone,  and  are  not  cognizable  to  others ; 
those,  however,  which  others  observe,  of 
course  the  patient,  for  the  most  part,  may 
observe  likewise.  I  have  considered  the 
chief  of  those  of  which  a  patient  alone  can 
take  cognizance,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  those  which  the  by  slanders,  and 
particularly  medical  by-standers,  observe. 

Now,  in  observing  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  right  to  remember  that  providence 
lias  blessed  us  with  five  senses  ;  and  all  these 
five  senses  it  would  be  ungrateful,  as  well  as 
unscientific,  in  u.^  not  to  employ.  1  am  led  to 
speak  in  this  way  on  account  of  its  being  a 
modern  practice  to  employ  theearextensively. 
Those  who  do  so  are  laughed  at  as  innova- 
tors— as  people  who  take  unnecessary  pains, 
and  are  perhaps  attemj)ting  a  piece  of 
quackery,  in  order  to  produce  an  imjiressiou 
upon  patients  :  at  any  rate  they  are  laughed 
at :  but  it  will  be  im])ossible  for  them  to  be 
laughed  at  long.  If  nature  have  blessed  us 
with  healing  to  observe  certain  phenomena 
aiound  us,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not 
employing  it  when  we  come  to  observe 
the  phenomena  of  disease  ;  and  if  it  be  a 
fact  that  symptoms  take  place  of  the  most 
useful  nature  that  are  cognizable  by  the 
ear  only,  it  is  our  duly  to  employ  our  ears 
foi  the  purpose  of  detecting  them.  We  are 
bound,  I  think,  to  employ  all  our  five 
senses  in  the  investigation  of  disease.  The 
chief,  however,  of  which  we  make  use,  are  the 
sense  of  sight,, the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the 
sense  of  touch;  but  the  smell,  and  in  some 
instances  even  the  taste,  may  be  called  in  to 
our  aid  ;  the  smell,  however,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  taste.     Ii  would  be  as  ab- 


surd to  shut  our  ears  as  to  shut  our  eyes,  yet, 
because  the  extensive  employment  of  hearing 
has  only  been  introduced  lately,  those  who 
were  not  instructed  in  this  point  when  they 
were  students,  are,  some  of  them,  too  proud 
to  condc'srend  to  learn  in  their  old  age,  and 
are  good  enough  to  pity  us  younger  men. 

As  to  those  symjjtoms  which  are  cog- 
nizable by  our  various  senses,  they  ois- 
cover  themselves  and  are  apparent  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  foot ; 
but  the  two  parts  which  give  the  chief  symp- 
toms to  the  sight,  and  I  may  say  to  the 
touch,  and  the  chief  symptoms  not  only  in 
reference  to  themselves  but  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  the  head  and  the  hand.  It 
has  become  the  custom,  in  all  civilized  na- 
tions, to  cover  all  parts  of  the  body  excejit 
the  face  and  hands  ;  and  these  two  parts  af- 
ford far  more  information  respecting  :he  state 
of  the  body,  and  respecting  diseases  that 
are  present,  and  not  seated  in  these  indivi- 
dual parts,  but  at  a  distance,  than  any  othere. 
It  is  certainly  a  striking  coincidence  ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  while  necessity  com- 
pels mankind  to  keej)  the  face,  and  almost 
always  the  hand,  uncovered.  Providence  has 
ordained  that  thi'se  s:ime  two  parts  shall 
convey  the  chief  information  to  others  re- 
specting our  mind  and  body  at  all  times. 

With  respect  to  the  face,  we  observe  that 
it  gives  us  two  sorts  of  information — first,  as 
a  mere  portion  of  the  body  only,  a  portion 
of  the  surface  which  is  far  more  affected  by 
every  change  than  almost  any  other  except- 
ing the  hand,  and  therefore  so  far  as  it  is 
face ;  and,  secondly,  it  gives  us  another  de- 
scription of  information  so  far  as  it  is  coun- 
tenance, so  far  as  it  expresses  the  state  of  the 
mind  and  the  state  of  feeling  altogether.  The 
observations  which  you  make  upon  this  part 
of  the  body  may  be  considered  as  they  re- 
spect sim])ly^uce,  and  as  they  respect  simply 
countenance. 

With  regard  to  the  face  as  really  a  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  if  there  be  ful- 
ness of  blood  it  is  shewn  particularly  there. 
If  you  were  to  take  the  same  quantity  of  sur- 
face in  any  other  part  of  the  body — the  ab- 
domen, back,  or  thighs — you  would  not  get 
the  same  information  from  the  ]»art,  simj)ly 
as  surface,  as  you  do  from  the  face.  If  the 
body  be  at  all  full,  you  see  it  in  the  face.  If 
the  circulation  be  rajiid  and  the  heat  consider- 
able, it  is  the  face  that  sliews  it  ;  the  cheeks 
become  tinged  much  sooner  than  any  other 
part.  If  there  be  (he  least  degree  of  cold- 
ness, you  perceive  it  in  the  cheeks,  nose,  and 
lips.  You  discover  hectic  fever  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  red  patch  upon  the  cheek.  If 
the  patient  be  labouring  under  difficulty  of 
breathing,  you  find  the  eyes  immediately 
suffused,  you  find  the  li]is  more  or  less  livid, 
and  the  whole  face  frequently  of  a  leaden 
hue  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  1  have  seen  it 
black.     If  it  be  jauudice  that  the  patient 
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labours  umler,  you  discover  it  instantly 
in  the  face  ;  by  one  part  of  the  face  you 
will  detect  it  long  before  it  appears  in 
any  otlier  part  of  the  body  except  the  hand  ; 
and  when  the  disease  has  nearly  declined,  it 
is  in  the  face  as  well  as  the  hand  that  it 
lingers  the  longest.  In  the  white  of  the  eye 
you  perceive  the  presence  of  jaundice  be- 
fore it  is  apparent  any  where  else,  ex- 
cept at  the  root  of  the  nails.  If  the  patient 
be  bloodless,  you  first  discover  it  in  the  pale- 
ness of  the  face,  the  want  of  the  usual  ver- 
milion of  the  lips,  and  in  the  absolute  pale- 
ness of  the  tongue  ;  there  is  not  a  white 
crust  upon  the  tongue,  but  that  organ  is  ab- 
solutely blanched.  One  of  the  chief  marks 
of  scrofula  is  shewn  in  the  face  ;  there  is  the 
dilated  pupil  and  the  tumid  under  lip. 

Then,  again,  in  the  tongue  you  have  an 
immense  number  of  symptoms.  The  body 
cannot  labour  under  inflammation  in  any  part 
but  the  tongue  becomes  affected  by  it.  If 
there  be  strength,  generally  the  tongue  be- 
comes white;  if  there  be  inflammation  with- 
in the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  frequently 
becomes  red — red  at  the  tij),  red  at  the 
sides,  perhaps  red  all  over,  and  perhaps 
there  are  red  stripes  upon  it.  If  the  sto- 
mach be  simply  in  a  state  of  dyspepsia,  and 
the  bowels  conhned,  you  have  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  yellow  thick  mucus.  The  in- 
dications of  the  tongue  are  innumerable  ; 
they  have  been  observed  from  the  remotest 
ages  ;  and  no  one  would  think  of  finishing 
Lis  attention  to  a  patient  without  looking  at 
that  organ.  The  tongue  sometimes  will  be- 
come brown,  sometimes  it  will  bee  ome  ab- 
solutely black.  In  what  are  called  putrii 
diseases,  where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  de- 
bility, and  a  disposition  to  putrescency,  the 
tonj:ue  will  become  black.  In  other  cases  it 
will  become  glazed  throughout,  shining,  and 
glassy  ;  and  in  this  state  it  will  frequently 
be  cracked  into  the  bargain.  In  other  dis- 
eases, again,  as,  for  iusrance,  in  delirium 
tremens,  it  is  frequently  covered  by  a  creamy- 
mucus — not  a  thick  yellow  mucus— it  is 
moist,  not  dry — but  a  mucus  more  like  cream 
than  any  thing  else,  and  so  liquid  that  the 
tongue  is  moist.  I  need  not  insist  upon 
the  great  importance  of  that  part  of  the  face 
or  head — the  tongue. 

Then,  again,  if  we  take  the  ei/es.  We  dis- 
cover in  a  mo  i;ent  whether  there  is  great 
excitement  of  the  brain  going  on  by  the 
sparkling  of  the  eyes,  by  iheir  redness,  and 
by  their  being  watery.  We  can  discover  whe- 
ther a  person  has  headache  by  the  opprc-s- 
sion  shewn  in  the  eyes  ;  and  in  some  aftec- 
tions  of  the  head,  the  eyes  squint — are  con- 
torted in  various  ways.  Frequently,  too, 
when  a  person  is  asleep,  he  does  not  com- 
pletely close  his  eye,  and  that  is  often 
an  indication  of  disease.  Then,  again, 
the  state  of  the  jiujiil  is  very  characteristic 
of  many  aft'ections  of  the  head.     If  you  take 


the  eye  altogether,  there  is  generally  an  ap- 
pearance of  brilliancy,  orof  dulness  ;  or  if  you 
take  particular  pans,  there  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  or  on  the  other  hand,  an  extreme 
contraction  ;  and  all  these  thirigs  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  observe,  because  they 
point  out  particular  aflections.  For  exam- 
jile,  if  you  take  apoplexy,  you  see  the  pupil 
usually  dilated,  and  you  know  that  there 
is  great  oppression  of  the  brain  ;  but  if  the 
pupil  be  amazingly  contracted — reduced  to 
a  pin's  point,  you  may  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty say  that  the  patient  will  die:  I  do 
not  say  it  is  absotutelii  certain,  because  it  is 
wrong  to  speak  positively.  If  a  person 
have  taken  opium  in  a  large  quantity,  there 
is  the  same  effect  produced — generally  a 
great  contraction  of  the  puj>il ;  and  where 
you  are  not  with  certainty  informed  of 
the  patient  having  taken  this  narcotic, 
the  appearance  I  have  just  described 
will  assist  you  materially  in  forming  the 
diagnosis.  Then  besides  the  strabysmus, 
and  the  open  state  of  the  eye  during  sleep, 
you  have  contortions  in  various  instances, 
particularly  if  a  child  have  co::vulsions  of 
another  part  of  the  face — convulsions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  he  gnashes 
and  grinds  his  teeth  together  during  sleep, 
and  his  eyes  roll. 

From  the  state  of  the  orbit,  or  at  least  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  around  the  eye,  you 
judge  of  the  extreme  debility,  exhaustion, 
and  emaciation  of  the  patient.  If  the  parts 
around  the  eye  become  absorbed,  the  eye 
sinks  back  in  the  orbit,  and  ahollowness  is 
produced,  which  is  characteristic  of  extreme 
exhaustion  and  inanition,  and  this  alone  will 
enable  you  to  say  in  a  moment  how  much 
worse  the  patient  has  become. 

From  the  face  altogether,  simply  as  a  part 
of  the  body,  vou  are  able  frequently  to  tell  at 
once  that  the  lungs  are  atft-cted,  or  that  there 
is  a  great  disposition  to  affection  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  iaipcssible  sometimes  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  if  the  patient  be  not 
labouring  under  phthisis,  he  soon  will. 
From  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tenance altogether,  particularly  from  the 
appearance  of  the  eye,  its  transparency, 
together  with  the  languor  of  the  cheeks, 
or  the  flush  upon  them,  no  doubt  can 
exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disposition. 
And  with  respect  to  other  parts,  you  can  tell 
that  the  patient  is  labouring  under  organic 
disease  of  the  abdomen  from  the  look  of  the 
cheeks  :  I  do  not  say  it  is  so  always,  but  the 
a[fpearance  of  the  face  is  of  great  use  in  en- 
abling us  to  detect  that  circumstance.  In 
organic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  surrounding  parts,  you  have  often  a 
faint  greenish  yellow  appearance  of  the 
face,  something  like  that  of  a  faded  leaf, 
with  minute  vessels,  not  forming  a  patch 
of  red,  as  in  hectic  fever,  but  reticulated, 
like    net-work,     on    the    cheeks.      Whcrq 
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you  observe  this,  there  is  generally  some 
part  of  the  abdomen  in  a  state  of  organic 
disease.  You  discover  the  strength  of  a 
patient  in  a  moment  by  his  countenance. 
When  you  are  attending  a  case  of  fever, 
there  is  frequently  no  occasion  to  ask  a 
question  :  you  can  tell  whether  a  pa- 
tient is  better  or  worse  by  viewing  his 
countenance.  So  with  respect  to  many  other 
diseases,  when  the  patient  is  getting  either 
better  or  worse,  you  can  tell  immediately  by 
his  face,  what  change  has  taken  place  sub- 
secjuently  to  your  previous  visit.  Every 
body  makes  this  observation ;  and  hence, 
when  an  individual  meets  a  friend,  he  tells 
him  that  he  looks  well,  or  he  is  sorry  to  see 
him  ill.  If  the  appearance  of  the  face  be  so 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  an  individual's 
health  to  an  inexperienced  person,  how  much 
more  so  must  it  be  to  the  medical  man  who 
studies  minutely  every  shade  of  change  and 
difference  that  takes  place  in  each  particu- 
lar part ! 

Speaking  of  convulsions  of  the  face — such 
as  squinting  or  contortions  of  the  eye,  or  a 
grinding  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  I  may 
state  that  there  is  one  set  of  convulsions 
about  the  mouth  which  is  mentioned  under 
the  term  risus  sarilonicus  :  it  is  a  horrid  sort 
of  grin  which  you  often  see  in  persons  who  are 
about  to  expire.  To  me  it  is  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all  sights.  It  has  been  thought  to  cha- 
racterize inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case — in- 
flammation of  the  diaphragm  is  a  rare  affec- 
tion. It  is  common,  however,  for  persons 
ot  death's  door  to  grin  frightfully.  The  phe- 
nomenon receives  its  name  from  a  herb 
which  grows  in  Sardinia,  of  a  poisonous 
quality,  and  said  to  produce  in  those  who 
eat  it  this  horrid  contortion  of  the  mouth 
just  before  death. 

You  likewise  see  a  singular  appearance  of 
the  countenance,  mentioned  by  almost  every 
writer  under  the  title  of  fades  hippocralica  ;  it 
is  the  usual  appearance  of  the  face  immedi- 
ately before  death,  when  the  body  is  at  last 
completely  exhausted,  and  life  about  to  be  re- 
signed. It  is  so  called  because  Hippocrates 
gave  a  most  accurate  description  of  it.  His 
description  is,  sharpness  of  the  nose,  hollow- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  collapsed  state  of  the  tem- 
ples, collajised  and  contracted  state  of  the 
cars  ;  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  everted  ;  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  firm,    tense,   and  dry ; 

Eaiencss  of  the  whole  face,  perhaps  even 
lackness,  or  a  livid  and  a  leaden  appear- 
ance. 'I'hese  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
facics  hippocralica.  When  you  see  a  person 
dying  from  a  disease  that  has  exhausted  him 
gradually,  this  ie  exactly  the  appearance  of 
the  face. 

I  may  mention,  although  it  is  not  in  regular 
order,  that  among  the  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
one  is  taken  from  the  teeth  ;  not  that  all 
pbthiAical  patieniB  have  the  same  Htatc  of 


the  teeth,  but  in  many  there  is  a  beautiful 
whiteness  of  the  teeth,  with  a  degree  of  trans- 
pirency  and  brilliancy  which  is  compara- 
tively seldom  seen  in  persons  who  are  not 
dis|)osed  to  phthisis. 

Speaking  of  eru])tions,  I  may  mention  that 
the  exanthematic  and  acute  inflammatory  cu- 
taneous diseases,  shew  themselves  much  bet- 
ter on  the  face,  for  the  most  part,  than  any- 
where else.  It  is  on  the  face  first  that  you 
discover  a  child  is  going  to  have  the  measles. 
When  a  child  is  in  a  state  of  pyrexia,  and 
you  are  sure  it  is  going  to  be  ill  of  something 
or  other,  the  face  will  first  disclose  it,  if  it  be 
the  measles.  There  you  have  the  running  of 
the  eyes — there  you  have  the  fulness  ;  and 
the  first  papulm  that  present  themselves  are 
generally  seen  on  the  face.  JMost  acute  cu- 
taneous diseases  attack  the  face  among  the 
earliest  parts  ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  yet  the  face, 
if  affected,  discovers  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  better  frequently  than  any  other 
part ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the 
face  is  much  more  vascular  than  other 
parts.  The  cheeks  are  more  or  less  inclin- 
ed to  be  red  in  most  individuals,  and  the 
least  feverishness  reddens  the  face  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  acute  cutaneous  diseases  generally 
shew  themselves  best  in  that  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  face  simply  as  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  you  dis- 
cover paralysis  in  it  more  easily  than  in 
any  other  part.  If  a  jierson  be  sitting 
still,  you  cannot  tell  whether  his  arm  or 
his  leg  is  paralyzed;  but  if  his  face  be 
paralyzed,  you  will  generally  in  an  instant 
discover  it  by  the  part  affected  being  drawn 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  perhaps  from  his  in- 
ability to  swallow  his  saliva.  And  so  with 
regard  to  the  tongue  ;  the  moment  the  per- 
son begins  to  speak,  you  frequently  in  pa- 
ralysis can  discover  the  existence  of  the 
disease  ;  the  tongue  frequently  in  paralysis 
moves  to  one  side,  but  it  generally  moves  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
mouth  is  drawn.  In  fever,  and  other  dis- 
eases, the  tremor  of  the  tongue  is  very  cha- 
racteristic. In  general  the  whole  body  trem- 
bles, but  the  tongue  docs  so  particularly.  In 
paralysis  agitans,  if  the  person  lie  still  in 
bed,  yet  if  he  j)ut  out  his  tongue,  it  is  seen 
to  be  in  a  great  degree  of  tremor.  In  cases 
of  dyspnoea  and  apoplexy  the  tongue  is 
swollen. 

I5ut  the  face  is  particularly  indicative  of 
the  general  state  of  the  individual's  mind, 
and  of  the  general  state  of  the  strength  like- 
wise ;  and  we  then,  perhaps,  should  rather 
call  it  the  countenance,  and  speak  of  the 
countenance  than  of  the  face — the  counte- 
nance being  the  term  generally  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  the  feelings.  You 
will  judge  directly  whether  a  patient  is  in 
pain  or  not,  whether  he  is  suffering,  by  the 
countenance.     In  colic,  and  in  enteritis,  the 
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agony  is  so  depicted  in  the  countenance  that 
you  in  an  instant  discover  that  soraetliing 
must  be  wrong.  I  need  not  say  that  in  in- 
sanity that  passion  of  the  mind  whicli  is  pre- 
dominant discovers  itself  in  the  counte- 
nance. You  may  at  once  detect  a  good- 
natured,  a  furious,  a  proud,  or  a  desponding 
maniac.  You  may  also  discover  much  by 
the  way  in  which  his  head  is  carried,  to  say 
nothing  of  liis  countenance.  Those  that  are 
proud,  carry  the  head  upright ;  those  that 
are  c:ist  down,  carry  it  the  reverse.  But 
the  countenance,  independent  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  head,  is  indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  disease  ;  and  again,  an 
idiot  is  almost  immediately  discovered 
by  the  expression  of  his  face.  You  as- 
certain in  a  moment  by  tlie  countenance 
wliat  the  person's  feelings  are  with  respect 
to  strength  as  well  as  to  comfort,  and  what 
passions  of  the  mind  are  predominant.  You 
discover,  as  I  before-mentioned,  whether  a 
person  is  better  by  observing  his  face,  by 
noticing  whether  it  looks  fuller ;  but  you 
discover  much  from  the  very  expression  of 
the  countenance.  You  see,  therefore,  what 
a  vast  source  of  information  is  given  by  the 
face,  not  with  respect  to  affections  of  that 
particular  part,  but  with  respect  to  ail  other 
parts  of  the  bod}'. 

Speaking,  however,  of  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  T  must  mention  that  you 
learn  a  great  deal  of  the  patient's  feelings  by 
the  attitude  of  his  body.  In  fever  nothing  is 
a  more  unfavourable  omen  than  for  a  patient 
to  be  seen  lying  on  bis  side  at  first,  and  gra- 
dually getting  on  his  back  till  he  lies  al- 
together on  his  back  ;  but  when  he 
sinks  also  in  his  bed,  the  case  becomes 
still  more  alarming.  The  reason  is  simply 
this — more  muscular  strength  is  ref|uired  in 
order  to  lie  on  the  side  than  on  the  back,  and 
to  remain  in  a  firm  posture  than  to  sink  down  ; 
and  therefore,  when  a  patient  sinks  down,  it 
is  an  indication  that  his  strength  is  nearly 
exhausted.  You  discover  a  great  deal,  too, 
by  the  restlessness  of  the  whole  body.  One 
of  the  most  unfavourable  symptoms  in  many 
diseases  is  extreme  restlessness.  You  may 
have  restlessness  in  women  from  mere 
fidgets;  but  in  acute  diseases,  when  great 
debility  has  come  on,  restlessness  is  often 
one  of  the  fatal  symptoms. 

Of  course,  if  disease  take  place  in  the  face 
locally,  it  will  shew  itself  there  as  in  otlier 
parts  of  the  frame,  whether  it  be  swelling, 
mortification, local  cutaneous  disease, or  what- 
ever else  happens  to  it. 

But  again,  to  go  to  the  hand,  the  part 
which,  together  with  the  face,  in  all  civilized 
and  uncivilized  countries  is  most  exposed. 
In  the  hand  we  have  also  very  great  indica- 
tions, though  certainly  they  are  not  so  strong 
as  in  the  face.  The  hand  is  one  of  the  ex- 
treme [larts,  and  shews  the  first  fall  of  tem- 
perature,    it  is  one  of  the  first  parts  that  be- 


come cold,  exactly  as  the  nose  and  ears  do  in 
the  head.  I  believe  the  difference  between 
its  temperature  in  fever  and  in  health  is  often 
greater  than  the  difference  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  most  other  parts  of  the  body.  A 
cold  sweat  is  shewn  in  the  hand  amongst  the 
earliest  parts,  and  the  very  hectic  fever 
which  flushes  the  face  flushes  also  the  [)alm 
of  the  hand,  and  indeed  the  sole  of  the  foot  ; 
but  it  is  shewn  particularly  in  the  palm  of 
the  band,  from  the  greater  fineness  of  the 
integuments.  Difficulty  of  breathing  again, 
discovers  itself  by  the  appearance  of  the 
nails.  If  you  observe  in  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  a  purple  hue  of  the  Jijis,  a  ful- 
ness and  a  leaden  colour  of  the  face,  and 
a  purplish  colour  of  the  eyes,  you  discover 
likewise  a  j)urple  hue  of  the  nails,  at  least 
the  parts  under  the  nails.  As  I  mentioned, 
in  jaundice,  that  the  disease  appears  first  at 
the  roots  of  the  nails,  as  well  as  in  the  sclero- 
tica, and  after  the  disease  has  disappeared 
from  the  rest  of  the  surface,  you  will  disco- 
ver it  still  lingering  in  the  system  by  the  yel- 
lowness observed  in  the  same  two  parts,  so 
I  believe  the  changes  go  on,  pari  passu,  in 
dyspnoea  with  respect  to  the  eyes  and  nails. 
Ihe  dryness  of  the  hand,  its  mordent  heat, 
its  clamminess,  its  firmness  and  softness, 
the  very  grasp  of  the  patient,  are  all  signifi- 
cant. If  phthisis  is  often  seen  in  the  eye, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  no  less  indicative 
of  it  or  other  internal  scrofula. 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  in  the  hand  that 
we  easily  make  the  most  important  con- 
ceivable observations  upon  the  state  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  in  the  hand,  or  at  least  at 
the  wrist,  that  we  feel  the  pulse  much  more 
easily  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  same  observation  might  be  made  any 
where  else  ;  but  it  would  be  done  far  less 
accurately,  and  with  far  less  case,  than  at 
the  wrist.  With  respect  to  all  other  obser- 
vations, about  temperature,  about  heat,  about 
cold,  about  clamminess,  and  about  sweats,  I 
think  they  are  not  only  all  made  much  more 
accurately  in  the  hand  than  any  other  part, 
but  the  hand  ajipears  to  be  affected  by  these 
particular  symptoms  more  altogether  than 
most  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  pulse,  great 
indications  of  disease  are  taken  from  it.  You 
will  find  the  pulse  generally  spoken  of  in  the 
first  place,  as  great  or  small — pulsus  magnus, 
pulsus  partus  ;  you  find  it  mentioned  likewise 
as  strong  or  weak — pulsus  valkhis,  pulsus  clebi- 
lis;  and  as  hard  or  soft — diirus,mvllis.  A  pulse 
may  be  large,  may  be  considerable,  and  yet 
not  hard  ;  a  pulse  also  may  be  hard,  and  yet 
bv  no  means  large, — on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  exceedingly  small.  A  pulse  is  not  neces- 
sarily strong  because  it  is  large  ;  neither  is 
it  necessarily  weak  because  it  is  small  in 
volume.  If  a  pulse  be  both  hard  and  large,  it 
is  a  strong  pulse  also  ;  if  a  pulse  be  small 
and  soft  together,  then  it  must  be  considered 
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as  weak ;  and  mere  softness  may  be  such 
as  to  amount  to  weakness  ;  and  if  it  be  ex- 
ceedingly weak,  you  may  extinguish  it  by 
the  least  pressure  of  the  finger.  This  pulse 
has  been  called  2^^^^^^^  vermicularis,  and 
among  us  Jhittering,  if  also  quick.  It  is 
a  pulse  easily  recognized  in  practice,  and  in- 
dicates death  to  be  at  hand  in  many  cases. 
If  a  pulse  be  exceedingly  hard,  and  at  the 
same  time  small,  then  it  has  been  called 
a  u/ri/  pulse.  A  wire  is  necessarily  fine  and 
hard,  and  a  pulse  which  has  the  same  attri- 
bute is  called  a  wiry  pulse.  This  is  different 
from  a  thready  pulse,  because  thread  is  dif- 
ferent from  vvire.  A  ihready  pulse  is  merely 
that  which  is  small,  soft,  and  weak — a  ver- 
micular motion — hardly  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  pulsation.  It  is  chiefly  in  violent  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen  that  you  have 
the  wiry  pulse  ;  however,  you  must  not  de- 
pend upon  the  pulse  only  in  such  cases.  If 
there  be  other  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  or  the  intestines,  or  the  perito- 
neum, you  must  not  say  that  is  not  the  dis- 
ease because  the  pulse  is  not  wiry.  These 
are  the  qualities  cf  the  pulse  with  respect  to 
its  volume,  solidity,  and  force, — large  or 
small,  hard  or  soft,  strong  or  weak. 

But  there  are  other  varieties  of  pulse, 
taken  from  its  rale.  A  pulse  may  be  quick, 
and  a  pulse  may  be  slow  ;  there  is  the  ptilsus 
frcquem,  and  the  pulsus  runts.  The  pulse  will 
sometimes  go  up  to  160  ;  sometimes  it  will 
go  beyond  that,  so  that  you  cannot  count  it, 
especially  if  weak  ;  but  then  yon  can  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  circulation  by  the  heart, 
where  you  can  count  200  and  upwards  with 
perfect  ease,  when  you  cannot  count  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist.  You  find  a  distinction 
made  with  regard  to  a  frequent  pulse — you 
find  a  pulsus  frequens  and  a  pulsus  caler  ; 
frequens  is  where  there  is  a  large  number  of 
strokes  in  a  given  time,  and  coeler  is  where 
the  strokes  t-ike  ]ilace  in  a  short  and  abrujit 
manner.  I' uhus frequens  and  pulsus  rarus  are 
opposite  to  each  other;  the  foruier  being  a 
rapid,  and  the  latter  a  slow  pulse.  The 
opposite  of  the  pulms  caler  is  the  pulsus  tar- 
dus, in  which,  whatever  number  of  beats  take 
place,  they  occur  in  a  gradual  manner.  In 
England  practitioners  call  this  pulse  a  jerk- 
ing pulse  :  jerking  and  sharp  are  our  terms 
corresponding  to  ca-ler  in  regard  to  the  pulse. 
No  matter  whether  it  is  quick  or  not,  we  say 
it  is  a  sliarp  or  jerking  pulse  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  liand,  that  which  takes  place  as 
it  were  deliberately  is  called  pulsus  tardus. 

I  may  mention  the  great  importance  of 
feeling  the  puhe  at  both  wrists.  If  you  feel 
the  pulse  at  the  left  wrist  only ,  you  may  often 
think  that  the  patient,  from  extreme  debi- 
lity, cannot  bear  bleeding  ;  but  if  you  feel  it 
at  the  right  also,  you  will  fre(|uenily  form  a 
very  different  opinion.  Nothing  "is  more 
common  than  for  the  pulse  at  the  two  wrists 
to  vary  exceedingly  ;  and  it  is  the  pulse  at 


the  right  wrist  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  is  the  correct  guide.  The  difference 
is  so  great  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases, 
that  it  should  be  a  general  rule  to  observe 
both  pulses.  I  never  myself  have  seen  the 
pulses  different  in  point  of  time,  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  respect  to  force.  It  is 
also  certainly  right,  incases  of  great  nicety, 
where  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  means  you 
are  to  use,  to  examine  likewise  at  the  heart ; 
and  in  cases  of  local  disease  of  that  organ,  it 
is  also  right  to  examine  the  lieart  itself;  for 
in  some  diseases  you  will  have  simply,  from 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  a  very  violent  pulse, 
such  as  would  lead  you  to  bleed  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  in  those  cases,  the  pulse  is  not 
an  indication  of  the  general  strength  of  the 
patient,  but  receives  its  character  solely  from 
the  disease  of  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand 
you  will,  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart  itself, 
find  a  very  small  i)ulse,  and  on  examining 
the  heart  you  hear  it  beat  violently,  but 
through  a  diminution  in  the  aperture  the 
blood  e.scapes  in  small  quantity.  It  is 
right  to  examine  not  only  both  wrists  where 
there  is  great  nicety  required,  but  I  also  ad- 
vise you  to  listen  to  the  heart. 

I  should  likewise  mention  with  respect  to 
the  pulse,  that  its  rate,  size,  and  force,  are 
sometimes  irregular  ;  it  will  vary  in  its 
strength  and  size  at  different  beats,  and  it 
will  also  vary  in  its  frequency.  You  will 
sometimes  have  a  pulse  merely  irrepular, 
beating  always  with  nearly  the  same  force, 
but  beating  at  an  irregular  rate,  and  that  is 
an  irregular  pulse  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  ;  but  besides  that,  you  frequently 
find  it  irregular  in  force,  size,  and  frequency, 
so  that  it  will  give  a  great  thump  or  two, 
and  then  you  have  a  number  of  strokes  of  no 
strength  at  all,  and  then  again  it  will  beat 
violently.  Irregularity,  therefore,  you  must 
remember,  does  not  refer  to  frequency  only, 
but  likewise  to  force.  Sometimes  the  pulse 
intermits. 

You  must  also  of  course  remember,  as 
physiologists,  that  the  pulse  differs  in  every 
age  ;  that  the  younger  we  are,  the  more 
quick  is  the  pulse  ;  that  the  pulse  of  the 
female  is  quicker  than  that  of  the  male  ;  and 
that,  generally,  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm 
climate  have  a  weaker  pulse  than  those  in  a 
more  temperate  latitude.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  all  these  things  into  consideration,  be- 
cause, if  you  were  to  find  the  pulse  of  a 
child  120,  and  that  of  an  adult  labouring 
under  fever  likewise  120,  you  would  com- 
mit a  great  error  in  supposing  that  the 
child  likewise  laboured  under  fever.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  remember  that 
the  pulse  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
climate,  and  that  in  young  children  it  is  par- 
ticularly quick.  I  had  an  instance  last  week 
of  the  great  use  of  examining  a  patient  in 
bed,  and  not  being  contented  without  what  is 
contemjituously  called  a   mechanical  cxami- 
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natiuB,  iu  an'  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men. I  was  called  to  visit  a  lady  in 
the  family  way,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
whose  pulse  was  about  80  or  90,  but  on 
listening  to  the  abdomen — she  being  single, 
and  having  some  disease,  as  she  said — on 
listening  to  the  abdomen,  there  was  another 
jmlsation  about  128.  The  pulsation  did  not 
arise  from  any  of  the  branches  of  the  iliac 
arteries  ;  that  was  impossible  ;  for  if  they 
had  beaten,  it  would  have  been  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  pulsation  at  the  wrists.  She  had 
a  pulse  of  80  ;  something  within  her  had  a 
pulse  of  128  ;  and  what  that  was,  I  left  her  to 
settle  by  herself.  Being  a  single  lady,  all 
that  I  could  say  was,  that  if  she  waited  pa- 
tiently, the  whole  of  the  disease  would  come 
away  to  a  certainty  in  two  or  threemonths. 


ON  THE  USE 

OP 

PURGATIVE  MEDICINES  •:iN  [;iN- 
FLAMMATORY  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Londvn   Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
There  is  scarcely'any  probability  that 
medicine  will  ever  become  (n\ite  free 
from  tlie  imputation  of  beintf  a  "  con- 
jectural art."  The  human  frame  is 
liable  to  he  atfected  by  so  many  agents, 
both  physical  and  moral  ;  the  functions 
of  its  several  organs  are  performed  in  a 
manuerso  complicated  and  mysterious, 
that,  when  any  morbid  chano^e  takes 
place  in  it,  it  is  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  discover 
either  the  catisc  or  the  nature  of  that 
chaniic.  But,  in  addition  to  this  irrand 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  medical  "science, 
there  are  other  subordinate  ones,  with 
which  it  is  of  more  importance  to  be 
acqiiainted*than^  with  even  the  primary 
one^itself.  For  this  last,  originutin^r  in 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  the 
science  embrace?,  is  inseparalde^  from 
it ;  while  the  others,  bcind  purely  acci- 
dental, admit  of  heinjj  retnoved. 

Amonif  the  most  powerful  of  these 
accidental  impediments  may  l)e  reckon- 
ed the  readiness  with  whicii  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  cultivate  medicine 
submit  to  be  influenced  by  the  example 
and  the  autiioiity  of  their  predecessors. 
For  thus  their  tliouglits,  s'.arting  from 
the  satiie  point,   and  running  in  exactly 


the  same  line,  reach,  of  necessity,  the 
same  conclusion  ;  and  by  this  repeated 
iteration  the  track  is,  in  process  of 
time,  worn  into  so  deep  a  groove  that 
none  but  an  intellect  of  extraordinary 
powers  can  effect  a  deviation  from  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  when 
once  an  error  is  adopted  by  a  few 
persons  of  reputation,  or  even  iiy  a 
single  person  of  marked  celel)rity,  the 
great  body  of  the  profession  is  drawn 
after,  and  a  long  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore that  error  can  be  got  rid  of.  For  it  is 
not  often  that  we  meet  in  any  scientific 
pursuit  with  a  mind  possessing  that  un- 
usual degree  of  vigour,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  both  to  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  multiplied  examples,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
that  present  themselves  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  a  hitherto  untrodden  path. 
But  let  a  new  track  be  once  struck  out, 
and  such  is  the  fondness  for  novelty, 
that  though  it  wander  tVutn  tlie  way  to 
truth  far  more  widely  than  the  old  one, 
yet  forsaking  this  latter,  almost  the 
whole  crowd  will  press  forwards  upon 
it.  Thus  it  is,  that  both  in  the  theory 
and  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  im- 
provement is  retarded  by  a  slavish  sub- 
mission to  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  an  inconsiderate  attachment  to 
novelty  on  the  other,  (jualities  which, 
however  opposite  to  each  other  they  ap- 
pear, are  here,  at  least,  closely  united 
in  their  origin. 

The  truth  of  the  aho\e  observations 
will,  I  think,  be  rendered  sufficiently 
evident  by  a  reference  to  that  particular 
n)easurc  in  the  practice  <.'f  luedicine  of 
wliich  1  am  al)OUt  to  treat,  namely,  the 
use  of  purgative  medicines.  It  is  only 
a  very  few  years  since  these  were 
thought  an  essential  part  in  the  treat- 
ment of  almost  every  disease.  "  The 
alimentary  canal,"  it  was  said,  "  being 
the  ])lace  in  whicli  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion commences,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
system,  that  its  functions  be  performed 
in  a  regular  and  healthy  n)anner." 
Again,  "  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but 
particularly  the  former,  are  connected 
with  every  other  part  of  the  body  by  a 
sympathy  so  close  and  so  powerful,  that 
when  a  disease  occurs,  be  its  seat  where 
it  may,  they  cannot  escape  being  more 
or  less  implicated  in  it."  Now  these 
arguments  are  just  and  reasonable;  and 
the  practice  founded  on  them,  restrict- 
ed witiiin  due   limits,   was  experienced 
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to  be  highly  beneficial.  But  not  satis- 
fied witli  this,  one  or  two  persons,  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  profession, 
proceeded  much  further.  Accordinij  to 
them,  not  only  is  the  alimentary  canal 
affected  in  almost  every  disease,  but  it 
is  from  some  deranijenient  in  its  func- 
tions that  most  diseases  orijfinate.  En- 
tertainiiiij  this  opinion,  they  regarded 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only, 
curative  measure  indicated,  no  matter 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  affection,  or 
where  it  was  seated  ;  and  thus  they 
framed  a  system  of  therapeutics  which 
had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  pre- 
eminently simple. 

But  this  very  circumstance  ought  to 
Lave  rendered   the   profession  wary  in 
receiving  it;   for  a  remedy  so  simple 
and  so  general,  implies  simfjlicity  and 
uniformity    of    derangement,    a   thing 
gcarcely  to  be  expected  in  a  machine  so 
complicated  as  the    human    frame    is, 
both  in  its  structure  and  its  operations. 
.Such,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  respect- 
ing- it   entertained  by   many  reflecting 
uiinds  ;  but  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
public,    both  professional    and    other- 
wise, it  was  received,    cherished,    and 
jTjaintained,      with     a    zeal    i)ordeiing 
upon  enthusiasm.     Every  fact  that  mi- 
litated against  it  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt,  or  entirely  overlooked  ;  while 
all  those  which   seemed  to  lend  it  sup- 
port were  brought  forward,  insisted  on, 
and  magnified  in  importance.     Did  you 
iicar    a    physician     belonging   to    this 
sect    interrogate    a   patient  ?     All    his 
(jnestions  related  to  the  state  of  the  se- 
cretions, the   frequency,  the  quantity, 
and  the  quality  of  the  stools.     The  an- 
swers of  the  patient  went,   perhajjs,  to 
sliew  that  here  all   was  healthy  and  na- 
tural ;  but  this  was  quite  disregarded  by 
the  physician.     He  felt  quite   certain, 
whatever  ajjpearances  to  the  contrary 
existed,   that   the   stomach  and  bowels 
were  the  theatre  of  the  fust  movements 
of  the  disease  j  or    tiiat   they   had   be- 
come, at  least,   the  head-quarters  of  its 
concentrated    forces.     To  these   parts, 
therefore,  his   operations  were  entirely 
directed.     Blue-pill,  calomel,  jalap,  and 
black-draught,    were    the   instruments 
with  which    he   worked,    and  he   used 
them  without  much  regard   to  modera- 
tion.    Even  of  those  who  ridiculed  the 
theory  many  soon  came,   almost  insen- 
fcibly  to  themselves,  to  adopt  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  i)ractice.     Thus  were  all  the 


distinctive  marks  of  diseases  broken 
down  ;  or  if  any  were  allowed  to  remain, 
it  was  only  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  those  which  admitted  of  violent 
purging,  and  those  in  which  aperients 
only  ought  to  be  used.  In  this  manner 
affections  of  the  most  opposite  nature 
were  treated  with  precisely  the  same 
remedies ;  and  practitioners,  so  far  from 
doubting  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
proceeding,  prided  themselves  on  their 
ingenuity  in  discovering,  as  they 
thought,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  when 
not  a  single  symptom  pointed  to  it. 

Such  was  the  method  of  practice  which 
but  a  little  time  since  prevailed  through- 
out the  profession.  Now  that  the 
mania  which  established  and  extended 
it  has  passed  away,  we  easily  behold  its 
extravagance;  and  wonder  how,  in  op- 
position to  reason  and  the  evidence  of 
well-known  facts,  it  ever  came  to  be  so 
generally  adopted.  And  yet  if  we  ex- 
amine attentively  the  doctrines  respect- 
ing this  part  of  medical  practice,  which 
arc  at  the  present  day  even  more  gene- 
rally received  and  acted  on,  we  shall,  if 
I  mistake  not,  find  them  to  be  still  less 
consonant  with  reason  and  with  truth. 

It  is  a  fact,  unquestioned  by  the  sup- 
porters, either  of  the  reigning  or  of  the 
deposed  doctrine,  that  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  diseases  to  which  w^e  are 
subject,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  is  more  or  less  affected.  The 
controverted  point,  then,  is  respecting 
the  treatment  of  such  cases ;  and  here, 
if  it  be  proved  that  the  tenets  of  Hamil- 
ton, Abernethy,  and  their  disciples, 
though  confessedly  extravagant,  are 
nevertheless  not  only  more  consistent 
with  reason  and  analogy,  but  are  actually 
found  to  be  more  beneficial  in  practice 
than  those  of  Broussais  and  the  French 
school,  ic  will  scarcely,  1  think,  be  dis- 
puted that  in  adopting  the  latter  we  be- 
tray greater  weakness  of  judgment  than 
those  did  who  put  such  implicit  faith  in 
the  former. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
any  one  who  luis  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  reports  of  cases  treated  in 
the  French  hospitals,  that  since  the 
"  physiological  doctrine,''  as  it  is 
called,  has  come  to  be  generally  acted 
on,  there  have  occurred  a  far  greater 
number  of  instances  in  which  ulcera- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  digestive  canal 
has  been  the  only,  or  the  principal  mor- 
i)id  a])|)earance  after  death,  than  an 
cfjual  number  of  similar  cases  ordinarily 
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present  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country, 
where  such  an  extreme  dread  of  pur- 
gative medicines  has  not  yet  seized 
upon  tlie  minds  of  the  profession.  Now 
it  seems  to  ine  tliat  this  fact  alone  is  de- 
cisive of  the  question ;  for  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  exists  any  other  cause 
adequate  to  account  for  tlie  ditference  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  we  only  reflect  that  in 
mucous  membranes  ulceration  is  a  very 
frequent  consequence  of  unchecked  in- 
flammation, and  then  consider  the  ex- 
tremely inefficient  method  of  treatujcnt 
practised  by  the  Broussain  school,  we 
will  find  it,  I  think,  unnecessary  to 
search  after  a  different  cause  than  this. 
What,  for  instance,  can  their  lavements, 
their  diluents,  and  their  ptisans  avail 
when  violent  inflammatory  action  has 
been  established  in  the  stomach  or  in 
the  bowels  ?  These  measures,  it  is  true, 
are  aided  by  leeching  and  a  pretty  ris^id 
system  of  abstinence  j  but,  if  i  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  the  application  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  alnlomen  of  even 
a  larger  number  of  leeches  than  they 
usually  have  recourse  to,  cannot  have  a 
very  powerful  influence  over  the  circu- 
lation in  the  internal  parts  ;  and  the 
flame  of  inflammation,  when  once 
lighted  up,  does  not  require  constant 
supplies  of  fresh  food  to  maintain  its 
existence  ;  the  system  itself  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  well  stored  to  furnish 
it  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  fuel.  In 
what  I  here  say,  it  is  far  from  my  in- 
tention to  contend  that  abstinence,  and 
the  application  of  leeches,  are  measures 
altogether  powerless.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  well  aware  that  they  are  often  very 
beneficial,  but  then  they  shuuld  be  used 
merely  as  auxiliaries  to  other  more 
efficient  remedies,  and  not  be  trusted  to 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  means  in- 
finitely less  active  tlian  themselves.  I 
am  not  ignorant  that,  to  the  generality 
of  persons,  the  application  of  thirty  or 
forty  leeches  appears  a  very  active  kind 
of  treatment;  but  in  the  particular 
aflfections  of  which  we  are  treating,  it 
exerts,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  so 
powerful  an  influence.  The  grounds 
upon  whicli  I  have  formed  this  opinion 
are  the  following : — 

1.  The  muscles  and  integuments  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  of  course  the 
application  of  the  leeches  is  made,  are 
principally  supplied  with  blood  by  ves- 
sels which  originate  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  those  furnished  to  the  in- 


testines, and  which  have  very  little  con- 
nexion with  them. 

2.  The  slowness  with  which  the  blood 
moves  through  the  intestinal  capillaries, 
as  well  as  through  the  portal  system 
generally,  and  its  tendency  to  conges- 
tion there,  render  them  less  easily 
affected  by  any  diminution  in  the  circu- 
lation tlian  other  parts  much  more  re- 
mote from  the  place  where  the  blood  is 
drawn,  and  much  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  it. 

This  last  objection,  it  may  be  urged, 
efjually  applies  to  the  abstraction  of 
blood  generally,  and  I  am  ready  to  con- 
cede that  it  probably  does.  Where, 
then,  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy  capa- 
ble of  achieving  what  neither  of  these 
measures,  nor  even  both  of  them  toge- 
ther, can  properly  effect  ?  Before  an- 
swering this  (juestion,  which  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  do  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  I  may  remark  here,  that  even 
in  cases  where  the  inflammation  was  of 
the  most  acute  form,  I  have  seen  the  ap- 
plication of  a  large  blister  succeed  in 
checking  it  after  blood-letting,  both 
general  and  local,  had  been  tried  to  no 
purpose.  I  can  scarcely  pretend  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that  blisters  should  here 
prove  so  pre-eminently  useful ;  hut  it 
may,  in  some  measure  at  least,  proceed 
from  their  rousing  the  capillaries  of  the 
intestines,  and  thus  effecting  a  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  suspended  secretions. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  had 
they  been  applied  before  the  removal 
from  the  system  of  a  proper  (juantity  of 
blood,  their  effects  would  not  have  been 
so  beneficial. 

Having  made  these  observations 
upon  a  practical  fact,  which  is  not,  I 
think,  in  general  sufliciently  attended 
to,  I  proceed  to  state,  in  reply  to  the 
question  above  proposed,  the  means  by 
which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  effect 
what  blood-letting,  both  general  and 
local,  fails  in  accomplishing.  These 
means  are  simply  the  use  of  purgative 
medicines,  by  which  alone  we  can  hope 
effectually  to  relieve  the  overloaded  in- 
testinal vessels.  Nor  is  there,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  the  slightest  cause 
for  api)rehen(ling  an  increase  of  inflam- 
matory action  as  the  result  of  their  ope- 
ration. Unnatural  vascular  distention, 
if  it  do  not  itself  constitute  the  inflam- 
mation, is  at  least  a  very  prominent 
feature  of  it ;  and  I  have  already  shewn, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  purgarive 
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iD'^dicincs  that  that  distention  can  be 
thorouirhly  removed.  Indeed,  the  man- 
ner in  wliiih  nature  herself  not  unfre- 
(juently  succeeds  in  terniinatin<j  the  dis- 
ease by  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
inflamed  parts,  indicates  clearly  enoujjh 
the  propriety  of  attempt in;r,  l)y  similar 
means,  to  attain  the  same  olyect.  To 
this  argument  it  may  be  objected,  tliat 
there  is  a  wide  dit!Vrence  between  tiie 
process  by  which  this  increase  of  the 
secretions  is  produced  naturally,  and 
that  by  which  it  is  etfectcd  when  arti- 
ficial means  are  employed.  But  in  this 
objection  there  is  slated,  as  a  positive 
fact,  what  is  nothinuf  more  than  conjec- 
ture, and  conjecture,  too,  without  any 
probable  foundation  in  truth,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect 
that  puriraiives  oj)erate  by  exeitini>-  an 
action  ditl'erent  from  the  natural  one. 
They  do  nothings  more  tluin  cause  an  in- 
crease of  the  natural  action  ;  and  this  is 
the  identical  process  i)y  which  the  dis- 
ease is  often  spontaneously  terminated. 
I  am  not  here  opposin^r  mere  assertion 
to  assertion,  for  the  eSects  in  both 
cases  are  strikingly  alike  ;  and  similarity 
of  effect  is  a  pretty  sure  proof  that  the 
causes  are  not  very  different. 

I  am  aware  that  artificial  purgation, 
to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried, 
will  not,  in  many  cases,  succeed  in  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  but 
neither  does  spontaneous  purging  in- 
variably effect  the  same  end  ;  so  that 
this  circumstance  merely  goes  to  prove 
that  vascular  distention  does  not  alone 
constitute  the  disease;  but  that,  iri  ad- 
dition to  it,  tiiere  is  some  other  morbid 
affection  (probably  of  the  nerves  of  the 
part)  which  may  continue  to  exist  after 
the  distention  has  been  removed.  But 
after  all  this,  it  may  still  be  urged  that 
active  purgative  medicines,  thouijh  they 
produce  merely  an  increase  of  the  natu- 
ral action,  cannot  i>ut  irritate  the  in- 
flamed intestinal  surface;  and  that  such 
irritation  must,  of  necessity,  aggravate 
the  affection.  Now  this  is  a  i|uestiou 
which  could  never  be  satisfactorily  de- 
cided by  mere  theoretical  reasoning, 
for  scarcely  an  argument  could  be  ad- 
vanced on  one  side  that  might  not  be 
met  with  an  antagonist  one  from  the 
other.  Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  facts 
furnished  by  experience,  and  see  to 
what  conclusion  their  evidence  will 
lead  us. 

If  it  were  my  purpose  to  make  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  the  doctrine  of  Brous- 


gais,  I  could  easily  convict  it  of  extra- 
vagance in  supposing  the  presence  of 
intestinal  and  gastric  inflammation  in 
numerous  ca.ses  where  no  such  inflaua- 
mation  really  exists.  Often  and  often 
have  I  seen  tenderness  over  the  stomach 
and  abdominal  region  assumed  as  an 
undoubted  proof  that  inflammatory  ac- 
tion was  going  on  in  tiiose  parts  when  I 
had  the  utmost  possible  certainty  that 
the  tenderness  was  the  result  solely  of 
the  pressing  and  the  pommelling  which 
had  been  practised  at  a  previous  exa- 
mination. But  it  is  confessed,  even  by 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  in  many  cases  where  they 
contend  for  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion, no  sensible  signs  of  its  existence 
are  afforded  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  cannot  deny,  that  even  in  rude 
health,  when  the  digestive  functions 
are  performed  in  the  healthiest  and 
moit  regular  manner,  the  slightest  pres- 
sure over  the  stomach  will  often  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  keen  sensation  of  sore- 
ness. 'J  hese  are  facis  which  it  is  much 
easier  to  wink  at  than  to  meet  with  a 
successful  opposition. 

But  the  object  which  I  hold  in  view 
is,  to  prove  that  even  in  those  cases  in 
whicii  inflammation  of  the  alimentary 
canal  does  really  exist,  the  use  of  pur- 
gative medicines  not  only  is  not  perni- 
cious, i)ut  is  actually  productive  of  bet- 
ter effects  than  any  other  measure  that 
we  can  have  recourse  to.  And  here  I 
shall  adduce  a  single  fact,  which,  if  the 
above  observation  be  not  strictly  true, 
appears  to  me  utterly  inexplicable.  In 
enteritis,  attended  with  constipation, 
the  general  practice,  at  least  in  this 
country,  is,  after  a  due  abstraction  of 
l)lood,  to  throw  in  the  strongest  purga- 
tive medicines,  almost  without  any  re- 
gard to  ()uantity,  till  several  evacua- 
tions have  been  procured.  And  so  far 
is  the  operation  of  these  medicines  from 
proving  pernicious,  that  until  it  has 
taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  patient  cannot  be  consideretl  free 
from  (hintrer.  If  it  be  objected  to  me, 
that  in  such  a  case  as  that  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  there  are  hardened  faeces, 
which  act  as  a  mechanical  obstruction, 
irritating  the  parts,  and  that  the  utility 
of  purgatives  consists  in  their  procuring 
the  expulsion  of  these,  I  answer  that 
the  objection  does  not  very  much  affect 
my  argument  ;  for  it  is  inflammation 
that  constitutes  the  disease,  of  which  the 
coubtipation  is,  in  general,    but  a  mere 
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symptom ;    yet   we    find    that  copious 
purging  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
it,  the  princi|ial  use  of  the  different  other 
measures,    blood-letting  itself  not    ex- 
cepted, consisting  in  their  disposing  the 
intestines  to  he  more  easily  acted  on  Ity 
the    purgative    medicines.      But    even 
thoui^h  1  were  to  concede  that  in  every 
case  of  enteritis   the    ohstruction    pre- 
cedes   the    inflammation,    and    is    the 
cause  of  it,  my  argument  would    still, 
nevertheless,  hold  good  ;  for  in  enttii- 
tis,  inflammation,  !)y  whatever  cause  ex- 
cited and   maintained,  must  he  allowed 
to  exist ;  and  yet   it   is   not  aggravated 
by  purgatives,   hut,   on  the  contrary,  is 
more    relieved    by    thein    than   hy  any 
other  remedies.     But  it   has  hecn    con- 
tended, tliat  in   enteritis,   attendetl  with 
constipation,  the  disease  is  entirely,  or 
for  tl'.e  most  part,  seated  in  the  serous 
niemhrane  ;  so  that  in  it  purgatives  can- 
not by  contact  irritate  the  inflamed  sur- 
face.    Now  if  it  were  true,  that  in  this 
disease  the  serous  membrane  is    exclu- 
sively the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the 
above  reasoning  might,   jierhaps,  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  as  morbid  anatomy  proves 
the  case  to  be  otlierwise,   its   rejection 
ought  not,  of  course,  to  cost  us  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

Another  argument,  proving  unan- 
swerably the  utility  of  purgative  medi- 
cines in  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
bowels,  mav  be  dc'rived  from  the  benefit 
following  tfieir  use  after  the  operation 
for  strangulated  hernia.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice with  most  experienced  surgeons  to 
get  the  bowels  thoroughly  opened  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  intestine  has 
been  reduced  ;  and  when  this  has  been 
once  effected,  the  danger  of  the  patient 
is  considered  to  be  greatly  diminished. 
This  is  a  fact  which  will  scarcely,  I 
think,  he  disputed  ;  and,  as  in  all  cases 
where  the  strangulation  has  existed  even 
for  a  few  hours,  there  must  necessarily 
be  inflammation,  I  cannot  possibly  see 
bow  the  Broussain  could  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  that  inflammation  is  not  ag- 
gravated l)y  the  purgatives. 

The  utility  of  large  doses  of  calomel 
in  the  various  dysenteric  affections,  so 
common  in  tropical  climates,  is  render- 
ed unquestionable  by  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  Johnson,  Annesley,  and  a 
whole  host  of  other  witnesses,  many  of 
them  scarcely  less  eminent  than  these 
for  closeness  of  observation  and  cor- 
rectness of  judgment.  Now  that  these 
affections  are  of  an   intlaratnatory  na- 


ture ;  that,  in  fact,  they   consist  essen- 
tially   in    inflammation   of   t!:e  mucous 
menihrane    of    the    alimentary    canal, 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.     How,  then, 
does  it  ha|)pen,  that  in  them  calomel,  so 
irritating  in  its  nature,  so  drastic  in  its 
operation,    and    therefore  so  peculiarly 
the  horror  of   Broussais   and   his  disci- 
ples, proves  beyond  all   comparison  the 
most  useful  remedy  with  which   we  are 
acquainted  ?     Wiience,  too,    is  it,   that 
within    certain  limits,  its_  good   effects 
are  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  pro- 
portion as  a  larger  dose   of   it  is  given. 
According  to  the  "  physiological  doc- 
trine," every   increase  in   the   quantity 
administered  ought  to   produce  a   pro- 
])()rtionate  increase  in  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.     The  very  reverse,  however, 
o'f  this  is,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
what  really  takes   place.     Small   doses, 
by  auo-menting  vascular  action,  without 
carrying  it  to  such  a  height  as   to   pro- 
duce copious  secretion,  only  torture  the 
disease,  which,  out  of  resentment,  as  it 
were,  for  the  injury  done  to  it,  always  as- 
sumes additional  violence,  and   not  un- 
frequently  succeeds   in  demolishing  the 
fabric  which  contains  it ;   while  a  single 
large  dose  is  often  sufficient  to  strangle 
it  on  the  instant. 

In  the  catarrhal  affection  which  pre- 
vailed so  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try a  short  time  since,   I  had  numerous 
opportunities   of  proving   the  truth  of 
the   opinion   for  which    I  am  here  con- 
tending.    The   gastro-pulmonary     tnu- 
cous    membrane,  including,  of  course, 
that  which  lines  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and 
fauces,  was  the  part  principally  affeiited. 
In  general  the  symptoms  were  not  very 
severe;  yet  there  were  some  cases  in 
which  there  prevailed  excessive  vomiting 
and  purging,  with  violent  internal  pain, 
as  well   as  external  tenderness.     Here, 
then,  were  symptoms  the  most  unequi- 
vocal  of  inflammation— and  inflamma- 
tion,  too,  of  rather   an  acute  nature; 
and  yet  the  cases  in  which  recovery  took 
place  soonest   were  those  that  had  been 
treated,  from  the  commencement,  with 
extensive    purgation.       Six     or    eight 
grains  of  blue  pill  at  bed-time,  with  a 
drachm  of  compound  jalap  powder  on 
<he  following  morning,  universally  suc- 
ceeded in    ameliorating  the  symptoms. 
Repeated  once  or  twice,  with  merely  an 
antimonial   powder,  or  draught,  given 
occasionally   in   the  intervals,  they  sel- 
dom failed  in  effecting  a  cure.     In  ge- 
neral, half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opmm 
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was  administered  with  the  pill,  both  to 
ease  the  pain  and  to  pacify  the  stomach, 
which  was  irritable  and  averse  to  retain- 
ing the  medicines. 

Contrasted  with  the  success  of  this 
method  of  treatment,  tliat  of  the  Brous- 
saian  plan,  which  was  tried  in  a  few 
similar  cases,  shewed  poor  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  these  cases,  ihe  purging  and 
vomiting,  together  with  the  pain  and 
sickness  which  accompanied  them,  in- 
stead of  being  soon  considerably  miti- 
gated, or  of  ceasing  entirely,  as  usually 
happened  after  the  operation  of  the  pur- 
gative medicines,  continued  day  after 
day,  exhausting  the  patient,  till  at 
length  nature  succeeded  in  effecting,  by 
a  copious  secretion  from  the  intestines, 
what  the  exhibition  of  one  or  two  smart 
purgatives  might  have  easily  accom- 
plished on  the  first  or  second  day  after 
the  attack.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  add,  that  when  the  disease  was 
thus  allowed  to  run  its  course,  it  left 
behind  it  a  degree  of  debility,  particu- 
larly in  the  digestive  orj^ans,  which  was 
not  recovered  from  till  after  the  lajise 
of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

John  M'Divitt. 

Kegworth,  Oct.  24,  1831. 
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The  vegetable  productions  of  New 
Zealand  are  very  numeri)us.  Among 
the  lofty  timber  trees  which  adorn  the 
New  Zealand  forests,  the  "  Pines"  arc 
the  most  conspicuous,  from  their  state- 
ly, erect,  and  elegant  growth:  in  the 
fiirm  of  plank  and  spar,  they  are  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  between  that  country 
and  the  colonics  of  New  South  Whales 
and  \^in  Diemen's  Land,  and  profitable 
voyages  have  been  made  with  a  selected 
assortment  of  spars  even  to  England. 
I  am  ac(juainted  with  six  New  Zealand 
pines,  and  have  specimens  of  them  in 
my  Botanical  collection  :  they  bear  the 
native  appellations  of  Kowri,  Remu, 
Tiinakaa,    Kiiwaka,    IVjiaru,    and    Kdi- 


kea-tea,  the  whole  of  which  are  found 
growing  on  elevated  land  and  in  good 
soil. 

The  timber  produced  from  the  New 
Zealand  pines  varies  in  quality :  the  Kowri 
is  generally  preferred  for  the  yards  and 
masts  of  ships,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  the  T^nak^a  is  much  heavier 
than  tlie  Kowri,  sinks  in  the  water,  and 
is  not  very  durable.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  spars  brought  from  New  Zea- 
land have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  of 
equal  gravity  with  Riga  spars,  and  to 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
than  the  very  best  species  of  fir  procured 
from  the  north.  The  wood  of  the 
Kowri  is  much  finer  grained  than  any 
timber  of  the  pine  tribe ;  and  the  trunks 
are  of  such  a  size  as  to  serve  for  the  main 
and  foretop  masts  of  the  largest  three- 
deckers.  The  Prince  Regent,  of  120 
guns,  is  supplied  with  them  :  they  have 
also  been  used  in  sea-going  ships,  and 
the  reports  of  their  qualities  are  most 
favourable*. 

Among  other  timber  trees  are  the 
Kniffhtea  excelsa,  with  its  clusters  of 
beautiful  crimson  flowers  ;  the  Ed- 
wardsia  microphylla,  with  its  pendant 
golden  blossoms ;  the  Puredi  (Ephialis 
Sp.),  Pohu-tukawa  (Metrosideros  Sp.) 
&c.  &c.  Ferns  abound  in  the  New 
Zealand  forests,  among  which  may  be 
recognized  the  genera  Polypodium, 
Tricliomanes.  Lyco])odium,  Cyathea, 
Aspleninm,  &c. ;  the  beautiful  Todea 
pellucida  of  Brown,  Tricliomanes  reni- 
forme,  Lindsia  trichomanoides,  &c.  ; 
and  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  a 
beautiful  species  of  Astelia,  flowering 
in  IMay,  June,  and  July,  is  found  very 
abundant.  A  gnat  variety  of  the 
mosses  and  fungi  are  found  also  in  the 
New  Zealand  forests,  the  latter  attain- 
ing very  large  dimensions. 


Dammuta  Anslralis,  LAMBEfiT. 
Dammara   ....  Rumthius. 
Ayitlhis       ....  NALisnuRy. 
AWre  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Conifera:. 

This  magnificent  tree  is  an  ornament 
to  the  New  Zealand  forests.  It  is  the 
Agathis  of  Salisbury,  the  Dammara 
Australis   of    Lambert,   and   is  named 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxl.  !>•  ti4,  Dec.  1X21. 
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Kowri  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
M'hicli  name,  it  is  said,  was  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  diameter  it  attains. 
It  grows  very  erect,  and  attains  the 
lieigbt  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet, 
and  in  diameter  is  considered  the  largest 
tree  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  said  to  at- 
tain twenty-four  feet  in  circumference, 
and  I  have  seen  several  cut  down  mea- 
suring from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  The 
timber  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  close 
grained,  dural)le,  and  valuable  for  a  va- 
riety of  purposes,  either  in  plank  or 
spar:  as  yards  and  masts  fur  sliipj)ing, 
they  have  been  found,  !)y  repeated 
trials,  superior  to  all  others,  both  in 
their  flexibility  as  well  as  durability. 
The  wood  is  of  a  white  colour. 

The  leaves,  when  young,  are  alternate, 
but  in  form  lanceolate,  which  change, 
as  the  tree  increases  in  growth,  to  an 
elliptical  or  oblong  form. 

This  tree  yields  a  great  quantity  of 
resin*,  of  a  white  or  amber  colour, 
very  transparent,  burninof  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  having  a  very  agreeable 
smell.  It  exudes  spontaneously  and 
concretes  on  tiie  trunk,  but  an  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  tree  and  left 
for  a  night,  on  the  following  morning  a 
large  quantity  is  found  to  have  exuded, 
which  continues  still  to  exude  from  the 
incision  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
This  tree  yields  the  largest  quantity  of 
resin  of  all  the  New  Zealand  resinife- 
rous  trees.  It  resembles  the  resin 
named  Dammar  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
is,  indeed,  produced  from  a  tree  of  the 
same  genus,  and  might  consequently  be 
employed  for  similar  purposes  for  which 
that  resin  is  used  in  India — as  a  pitch  for 
ships,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  might  form  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  &c. ;  and,  from  the 
quantity  I  have  seen  exude  from  one 
tree,  it  may  be  collected  abundantly  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  The  natives 
name  the  resin  the  Wai  (Wy),  or  water 
of  the  tree. 

The  pigment,  or  soot  CNgarahu), 
which  is  the  colouring  substance  used 
by  them  in  the  operation  of  tatauing, 
is  usually  prepared  from  this  species  of 
pine,  from  its  possessing  more  resin 
than  any  of  the  others.     The  manner  of 

»  Vare  is  the  term  used  in  the  New  Zealand 
language  for  the  Gum-resin  ;  it  aUo  signifies  the 
gum  which  exudes  from  the  eyes.  Wai  (\Vy),  or 
water  of  the  tree,  is  also  used. 


preparing  this  soot  among  the  New 
Zealanders  is  as  follows  : — 

An  oven  is  formed  of  stones,  in  which 
a  fire  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pines, 
but  more  usually  of  the  Kowri  pine  ; 
from  this  a  soot  collects  on  the  roof,  ami 
after  sufficient  quantity  has  been  col- 
lected the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  a 
mat  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
oven,  the  soot  is  scraped  off  the  upper 
part  and  collected  in  the  mat  i)laced  un- 
derneath. It  is  then  placed  into  a  vessel, 
and  sufficient  water  added  to  form  it 
into  lumps ;  in  which  state  it  is  pre- 
served until  required  for  use.  The  soot 
yielded  by  this  process  is  of  a  fine  black 
colour,  and  a  gum  resin  (damuh)  is  also 
used  by  the  Javanese,  which,  being 
burnt  and  the  soot  collected,  is  used  by 
them  in  the  manufacture  of  their  ink, 
which  is  beautifully  soft  and  lilack,  and 
is  said  probably  to  equal,  in  most  re- 
spects, that  of  the  Chinese.  Our  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  a  lamp-black*  is  not 
far  different  from  tliat  adopted  by  the 
savages  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  the 
resiniferous  among  trees  that  yields  the 
most  beautiful  lamp-black. 

When  I  inquired  of  a  New  Zealander, 
why  they  did  not  use  any  other  kind  of 
tree,  and  why  particular  pines  were  pre- 
ferred ?  his  reply  was,  because  the  pines 
contain  more  Wai  (Wy),  or  Resin  ;  and 
the  Ivowri  was  preferred  because  it  con- 
tained more  than  any  other  species. 
When  Resins  burn  they  yield  a  quantity 
of  smoke,  from  which  much  soot  is  de- 
posited ;  this  was  observed  by  the  savage, 
and  adopted  as  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a  pigment  for  adorning  his  per- 
son. Among  savages  I  have  invarial)ly 
found  a  very  intimate  knowledge  to  ex- 
ist of  trees,  plants,  &c.  and  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  were  capable  of  being 
applied  f.     The  natives  of  New  Zealand 

•  Thus  mentioned  by  Dr.  Maton,  in  Lambert's 
work  on  the  Genus  Pinus.  "  A  sort  of  box  is 
made,  nicely  closed  in  every  part,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  holes  on  the  top,  which  are 
covered  with  a  sort  of  linen  cone.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  box  a  furnace  is  constructed,  with  a 
very  small  mouth,  and  the  inferior  part  cummu  - 
eating  with  the  inside  of  the  box  by  an  horizontal 
chimney.  Into  this  furnace  are  put  the  dregs  and 
coarser  parts  left  in  the  preparation  of  tar  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of  these  a  sup- 
ply is  kept  up,  so  as  to  furnish  a  constant  draught 
of  smoke  into  the  box.  The  smoke  goes  chiefly 
into  the  cone,  when  it  deposits  its  soot,  or  lamp- 
black, which  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
printing  and  dying."  . 

tThe  black  pigment  used  for  tatauing  at  Tahiti, 
is  procured  from  the  nuls  of  the  Tiairi,  or  Candle 
nut-tree  (Aleurites  triloba),  and  alsoatTouga'.abu 
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also  folloct  the  resin  of  the  Kouri  tree 
and  use  it  as  a  masticatory,  similar  to  a 
curious  bituminous  substance,  a  kind 
of  Asphaltum  (with  a  smell  of  Naptha), 
named  Mimiha  *. 

'i'here  is  a  mao-nificent  coloured  en- 
graving of  this  tree  in  L:iinbert's  splen- 
did work  on  the  Genus  Pinus;  but  it  is 
to  be  reijrL-tted  that  the  expensive  style 
ju  wliich  that  work  is  published  renders 
it  almost  inaccessible  to  the  botanist, 
and  consecjueully  renders  it  less  useful 
to  science. 


Ktiightea  exceha— Brows,  Lin.  Trans. 
vol.  X.  1811. 

Riwa-riwa  of  the  natives  of  New  Ze.\- 

LAND. 

Natural  Fuiuily,  Proteucea:. 

This  tree  is  abundant  in  the  New 
Zealand  forests,  and  is  named  Riwa-riwa 
by  the  natives  ;  it  is  more  usually  found 
growing  on  the  declivities  of  hills.  It  is 
a  handsome  tree,  and  attains  the  height 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  but  seldom 
exceeds  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  circumference.  The  trees  that  came 
under  my  observation  were  invarial)!y 
straight  iii  their  growth.  The  timber  is 
of  an  excellent  quality,  but,  on  account 
of  its  small  diameter,  is  not  .cut  into 
plank,  but  is  used  for  making  planes, 
&c.  by  Knropeans.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and  the  cap- 
sules arc  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  grow- 
ing in  bunches  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  each  capsule  containing  from 
four  to  six  winged  seeds.  I  collected 
several  specimens  of  this  tree  (witli  the 
capsules  in  a  mature  state)  at  Wyshaki 
(Jove,  River  'I'hames,  New  Zealand,  in 
June  lS2y.  A  branch  of  this  tree  is 
figured  in  the  Linnaean  I'ransactions, 
vol.  X.  1811,  both  in  flower  and  fruit, 
but  the  mature  seed  has  not  been  deli- 
neated. 

THE  JIOllOEKV  THEE  OF  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. 

This  tree,  curious  in  form  and  its 
mode  of  growth,  has  not  yet  been  ob- 

from  the  nuts  of  the  same  tree,  wbere  it  is  named 
'i'ni  tui.  At  the  Island  of  Riituma,  from  the  mils 
of  the  Kifa'i  fCalophylliim  inoiili\Miim).  AH  of 
IheBe  nuts  contain  oil.  The  nuts  are  lirst  baked 
to  a  charcoal ;  afterwards  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  oil. 

*  An  account  of  which  wa«  published  in  the 
Bled.cal  Gaittte  of  Juiie4,  1*^31,  vol.  viii.  p.302. 


served  l)y  iiotanists  cither  in  flower  or 
fiuctiiication.  ■  During  a  diligent  search 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  part  of  July  (182.')),  although  I  col- 
lected nearly  a  hundred  specimens 
(thirty  tif  which  I  brought  to  England), 
1  was  unable  to  procure  it  in  flower  or 
fruit.  It  is  found  growing  usually  in 
shady  situations,  on  elevate<l  land,  as 
well  as  in  vallics,  and  in  good  soil :  it 
attains  the  height  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet.  In  the  very  young  trees  the 
leaves  are  scattered  ;  but  in  those  which 
have  attained  more  maturity  and  eleva- 
tion, the  leaves  become  tufied.  No 
branches  are  thrown  out,  unless  a  short 
stalk,  from  which  the  tufts  of  foliage 
arise,  can  be  so  named.  'IMie  leaves  are 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  are  irregular  at  their 
edges,  and  abrupt  at  their  terminations, 
of  a  dark  green  colour  above,  the  cen- 
tre stalk  being  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
underneath  the  leaves  have  a  brownish- 
red  tinge. 

In  young  as  well  as  in  more  mature 
specimens,  I  have  observed  a  change  in 
the  form  of  tlie  leaf,  on  some  the  whole 
of  the  foliage  being  lernntu,  on  others 
some  of  tlie  leaves  only  being  ttrnate, 
and  others  being  of  the  u.-ual  form  ; 
others  again  have  tunalc,  b'uiate,  and 
siiKjlb  leaves,  on  the  same  tree.  This 
anomaly  was  more  usually  olsserved  on 
young  specimens  than  in  mature  trees. 

The  leaves  on  the  summits  of  those 
trees  which  had  attained  a  great  eleva- 
tion, became  of  increased  breadth  and 
decreased  length  ;  but  this  was  not  con- 
fined to  old  trees,  young  ones  often  ex- 
hii)ited  similar  anomalies  in  their  fo- 
liage*. Some  of  the  trees  grow  very 
erect,   otIuMs  bend  towards  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  trunks  of  trees  that  I 
measured  were  only  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  circumference  at  the  base,  al- 
tlnjiigh  in  height  they  were  thirty  feet 
and  upwards.  The  wood  is  very  close- 
grained  and  flexible  ;  and  some  Euro- 
peans residing  at  New  Zealand  informed 
n.e  that  tliey  used  it  in  boat-building. 
The  accompanying  sketch,  taken  from 
a  recent  but  young  specimen,  will  show 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  leaves;  («)  the 
ternate  leaf. 

*  It  was  at  \Vy-haki,  river  Thames,  that  the 
principal  opportunities  were  att'orded  me  of  ob- 
serving the  growth  and  changes  offcliage  in  this 
tree.  Althoiigli  I  observed  numerous  specimens  in 
a  valley  near  the  watering  plate  at  Kororadelva, 
Hay  of  Islands,  I  did  not  observe  the  anomalies  in 
the  foliage  ut  that  place. 
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Since  writing  the  preceding  I  huve  been     informed  that  a  spceiaien  in  fruotifica- 
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tion  lias  been  procured  at  New  Zealand 
by  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  sent  to 
I\ir.  Cnuninjjham  at  Sydney,  who  bas 
since  brought  it  to  England  ;  we  may 
therefore  expect  a  description  of  tbis 
curious  tree  from  that  able  botanist,  and 
learn  to  what  natural  family  it  belongs. 


OBSERVATIOXS  OX  HERNIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


54,  Stamford-Street,  Oct.  24tb,  1831. 


In  the  Medical  Gazette  for  February 
19th  last,  there  are  some  ol)servatians 
on  hernia  by  Mr.  Lizars,  in  which  he 
bas  done  me  the  honour  of  quoting  my 
opinions  ;  but  as  be  appears  to  me  to 
liave  misconceived  the  real  nature  of 
those  opinions,  1  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
deemed  otherwise  than  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy to  him  and  your  readers,  to  com- 
municate (through  the  medium  of  your 
journal)  a  further  explanation  of  my 
views  upon  the  subject.  I  should  have 
done  so  earlier,  but  other  matters  di- 
verted me  from  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Lizars  commences  by  testifying 
to  the  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the 
propriety  of  operating,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  in  cases 
of  hernia.  His  words  are,  "  there  are 
four  species  of  hernia  which,  in  my 
opinion,  demand  an  operation,  viz.  the 
acute  or  inflammatory  strangulated,  the 
slow  or  chronic  strangulation,  the  in- 
carcerated hernia,  and  the  obstructed 
hernia."  With  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Lizars,  I  conceive  the  whole  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  nature  of  hernia 
arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  names 
used  by  surgical  writers  without  any 
adequate  or  proper  idea  attached  to 
them.  I  believe  that  if  tlie  terms, 
strangulated  hernia,  chronic  strangula- 
tion, incarceration,  engouement,  &c. 
were  al)andoned,  it  would  conduce  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  sul)ject. 
For  example,  all  tlie  symptoms  which 
are  said  to  denote  a  strangulated  hernia, 
may  exist  without  any  strangulation,  or 
even  witliout  any  stricture  whatever; 
such  symptoms  being  common  to  all 
mechanical  oijstruciions  of  the  bowels, 
whether  from  adhesion  of  tlie  intestine, 
intussusception,  or  to  a  contraction  of 
the  calibre  of  the  canal,  and  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  strangulation.    The 


term  slow,  or  chronic  strangulation, 
only  applies  to  a  state  of  constriction 
not  amounliny  to  slrangnlalion,  and  is 
therefore  incorrect.  Incarceration  con- 
veys no  idea  beyond  that  of  irreducible 
hernia  :  it  does  not  express  the  morbid 
condition  (.obstruction)  to  which  an  irre- 
ducible hernia  is  subject.  Engouement 
also  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect :  it 
does  not  express  the  cause  of  the  disor- 
der. Whence  arises  the  engouement, 
or  accumulation,  but  as  an  efifect  of 
some  cause  impeding  the  action  and 
passage  of  the  bowels  ?  Engouement 
is,  therefore,  the  effect  of  obstruction. 

\Ve  should  consider  hernia  first  in  its 
simple  state,  hernia  meaning  a  simple 
protrusion ;  second,  in  its  obstructed 
state,  obstructed  hernia  meaning  a  her- 
nia  affected  by  some  cause  obstruct- 
ing the  function  and  passage  of  the  in- 
testinal tube.  If  the  cause  is  stricture, 
the  symptoms  will  be  more  or  less 
acute  and  violent,  depending  upon  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  constriction, 
and  this  may  very  properly  be  called 
acute  obstructed  hernia.  If  the  cause 
is  a  confinement  of  the  intestine  in  an 
unfavourable  position,  without  any  stric- 
ture, whether  from  adhesion,  or  from 
the  intestines  being  in  too  narrow  a 
space  to  carry  on  their  peristaltic  action, 
or  transmit  their  contents,  the  symp- 
toms, although  the  same  in  kind,  will 
be  more  mild  and  protracted,  and  this 
will  be  properly  defined  by  the  term 
subacute  obstructed  hernia.  The  term 
obstructed  hernia  expresses  the  morbid 
condition,  obstruction,  under  which  a 
hernia,  when  requiring  an  operation, 
labours.  The  terms,  acute  and  sub- 
acute, attached,  express  tiie  different 
def/rees  in  which  they  are  affected.  The 
only  other  term,  in  my  opinion,  which 
need  be  applied  to  hernia,  is  that  of 
inflamed  hernia,  which  term  I  iiave,  in 
my  Treatise  on  Obstructed  and  Inflaujed 
Hernia,  &c.  given  to  denote  a  state  of 
inflammation  among  the  contents  of  a 
rupture,  independent  of  any  direct  me- 
chanical obstruction,  but  arising  as  a 
consequence  of  the  morbid  changes 
which  the  parts  undergo  from  long  pro- 
trusion. 

1  cannot  but  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  C.  liell,  (juoted  !)y  Mr.  Lizars, 
that  "  the  obstruction  kills  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflanlimatioii,  occasioned 
by  the  accumulation  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  canal,  and  the  violent  workings 
of  the  muscular  coal  of  the  intestines." 
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The  obstruction  kills  by  the  stoppage  of 
an  important  vital  function  without  the 
necessary  intervention  of  any  inflaininii- 
tion,  as  I  iiave  proved  in  tlie  Treatise  I 
Lave  published,  and  which  will  be  still 
further  proved  in  an  appendix  to  a 
forthcoming  edition.  iMr.  Lizars  has 
quoted  from  my  book  a  passage  com- 
mencing, "  the  character  which  tlie 
disease  assumes  is  that  of  peritoneal  and 
general  inflammation,"  &c.  The  above 
passage  Mr.  Lizars  has  quoted  as  a  part 
of  my  description  of  obstructed  hernia  . 
this  is  an  oversiglit,  such  passage  be- 
longing to  the  description  1  liave  given 
of  inflamed  liernia,  a  state  of  the  intes- 
tine particularly  distinguished  from  ob- 
structed hernia;  I  having  also  particu- 
larly stated  that  inflammation  among 
the  intestines  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary consequence  or  attendant  upon 
obstruction. 

Requesting  an  early  insertion  of  the 
above,  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Hexry  Stephens. 
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"  JL'Auteur  se  Uie  a  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteurse 
tue  a  abreger." — U'Ai.embekt. 


The  History  of  the  Contagious  Cholera ; 
with  Facts  explanatory  of  its   Origin 
and  Laws,  and  of  a  rational  Method 
of   Cure.       By     James    Kennedy, 
Member   of  tlie    Royal    College    of 
Surgeons,  London. 
If  we  were  disposed  to  pay  INIr.  Kennedy 
an   ambiguous  compliment,    we   might 
recommend    his    volume    as    the    most 
convincing  in  itself,  and  the  most  satis- 
factory that  we  have  met  with  for  some 
time.     The  contagious  character  of  cho- 
lera is    here    clearly  proved,  from  the 
facts   stated ;    and    the    treatment,    of 
which   the  autlior     approves,    is    fully 
borne  out  by  the  cases   adduced.     The 
professions  of  the  title-page  are  largely 
fulfilled  ;  and   as  tlie  book  is  meant  to 
be   intelligible  even    to   unprofessional 
people,  we  think   the  author  may  con- 
gratulate   himself    on    having    accom- 
plished his  object.     Tlie  reader  has  but 
to  be  persuaded   that  here  is  the  uhole 
history,    and  here   are  all  the   reports 
worth  giving,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
conclusive  than  IMr.  Kennedy's  labours. 
205.— IX. 


But,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have 
dipped  rather  too  deeply  into  tlie  sea  of 
evidence,  in  the  shape  of  multiplied  re- 
ports, despatches,  and  ofiicial  documents 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  to  jiermit  us  to  be 
so  easily  satisfied,  or  to  come  from  the 
))erusal  of  tlie  work  untinged  with  some 
remnants  of  scepticism.  Our  pages, 
for  months  past,  liave  shewn  how  much 
attention  we  have  bestowed  on  all  that 
was  to  be  said  on  botii  sides  ;  and 
though,  to  confess  tlie  trutii,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Kennedy's 
view  of  the  question,  to  which  we  think 
tlie  lialance  of  the  evidence  will  be 
found  to  preponderate,  yet  candour 
forbids  us  to  declare  ourselves  per- 
fectly satisfied  as  yet,  and  our  duty 
as  reviewers  obliges  us  to  remain 
unwedded  to  any  particular  set  of 
opinions.  This,  however,  i>y  no  means 
prevents  us  from  appreciating  the 
straightforwardness  with  which  our  au- 
thor hoists  his  flag  and  annomces  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, in  fact,  spends  little  time  in  rea- 
sonini;-  directly  on  the  contagiousness  of 
the  cholera;  his  historical  matter  and 
his  collection  of  reports  are  arranged 
with  sufficient  ingenuity  to  carry  the 
desired  inferences  along  with  them  ;  and 
he  is  willing,  he  says,  to  consider  the 
two  following  sreneral  facts  as  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  his  views:  — 

"  The  first  is  connected  with  the  local 
progress  of  the  disease,  as  when  it  be- 
gins in  a  camp  or  a  town.  Here,  its 
first  appearance  is  announced  in  the  at- 
tack of  one  or  of  a  few  individuals,  and 
the  number  of  the  cases  gradually  in- 
creases. This  course  cholera  has  uni- 
versally pursued.  Now,  had  the  cause 
of  the  disease  been  generally  diflf'used  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  camp  and  town, 
would  not  great  numbers  of  the  people 
have  been  attacked,  almost  inmicdiately, 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case  ? 

"  The  second  general  fact  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— Among  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  it  was  observed  that  the 
cholera  uniformly  commenced  its  ra- 
vages in  the  sea-port  towns,  or  in  those 
towns  seated  a  few  miles  inland,  which 
have  a  constant  intercourse  with  their 
harbours  at  the  shore.  In  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  the  disease  first  appeared  in 
the  town  of  Port  Loiiis.  In  Bourbon, 
the  town  of  St.  Dennis  was  the  first  at- 
tacked. In  Java,  the  town  of  Sama- 
rang,  and  so  of  the  islands  Sumatra, 
Penaag,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Lucon,  &c, 
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In  the  Persian  Gulf,  also,  llie  same  or- 
der of  infection  was  oliscrved.  Muscat, 
the  principal  tradiuir  port  tov\n,  first 
received  tlie  disease.  Tlien  the  port  of 
Bahrein,  and  Busheer  and  Bassora. 
ilow  can  this  extraordinary  and  uni- 
form partiality  wliich  the  cholera  ex- 
liihited  in  its  choice  of  sea- port  towns 
for  its  first  inroad  be  explained,  unless 
on  the  principle  of  imported  conta- 
gion ?" 

It  is  to  lie  particularly  noted,  that  by 
far  the  lari^est  portion  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  tlie  history  of  tlie  Indian 
cholera,  and  the  principle?  and  mode  of 
cure  which  the  author  adopted  when  he 
was  out  in  Hindostan.  The  disease,  as 
developed  in  Western  Europe,  INIr.  K. 
seems  to  think  is  identically  the  same  as 
the  Indian  disease  ;  nor  does  he  seem  to 
consider  that  the  treatment,  by  ri<>orous 
depletion  and  dosinjf  copiously  with 
calomel  and  opium,  so  familiar  in  In- 
dian practice,  should  be  in  any  decree 
niodiiied  in  the  mana<;ement  of  cholera 
amonjr  ourselves.  Upon  this  sui)ject 
we  have  more  than  once  expressed  our 
decided  opinion,  nor  need  we  repeat 
our  reasons,  founded  upon  experience 
and  the  strongest  testimonies,  forileem- 
ino-  that  hereui  lies  Mr.  Kennedy's  most 
essential  faultiness.  We  doubt  not, 
however,  but  that  most  readers  will 
make  this  observation  for  themselves  : 
were  we  but  sure  of  it,  we  sliould  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommendinir  the  vo- 
lume <(enerally,  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting-  on  its  awful  subject  that  has 
yet  fallen  into  our  bands. 

The  work  is  furnished  with  two  maps, 
from  which  we  cojiy  tlie  following  dates 
of  first  visits  of  the  cholera: — 


Jessore  and  Calcutta  Aug. 

Delhi July 

Bombay Aug. 

Madras Oct. 

Palamcotta  Jan. 

]\Iaiiilla  and  Canton    — 

Pekin  — 

Busheer,  Shiraz,    Yezd,    and 

Ispahan    — 

Indian  Islands — 

Orenburg — 

Astracan  (up  ilie  Vol^ar)  to 

Moscow July  to  Sept. 

]3own    the     Don    to     Azof, 

Sept.  to  Oct. 

Warsaw     April 

Dan'zic  and  Ili(;a   May 

yVrtliringtl  and  I'etersburgh,   June 

Pcstli  and  Bucharest  July 

Berlin      Aug..')l, 

Vienna    Sept. 


1817 
1818 


1319 

1 82 1 


]8'i3 
1829 


1830 


1831 


Between  the  years  1823  and  1830, 
Persia  seems  to  have  been  the  nidus 
in  which  the  slumiiering  pest  was  kept 
alive,  and  from  which  it  got  into  Eu- 
rope through  the  port  of  Astracan. 


Reports   of  Mrdical    Cases.      By   Dr. 
Bright.     Price  9/.  9s. 

[Continued  from  page  88.] 

PRESSURE  ON  THE  BRAIN  resitmed. 

Obstruction  in  (he  Lungs. — The  next 
source  of  pre-siire  on  the  brain  ad- 
verted to  by  Dr.  Bright  is  obstructed 
circulation  through  the  lungs. 

A  bulky  gentleman,  above  70,  who 
for  several  winters  had  been  subject  to 
chronic  bronchitis,  consulted  Dr. 
Bright.  He  was  in  his  drawing-ro(mi, 
walking  about,  but  talking  frequently  ; 
knew  the  doctor  when  be  entered,  and 
answered  some  questions  about  his 
healtii  coherently  ;  then  at  once  seemed 
to  become  forgetful,  and  talked  wildly. 
His  attention,  however,  was  immediately 
recalled,  but  as  speedily  was  gone 
again.  The  pulse  was  large  and  full, 
about  80  ;  the  tongue  dry,  brown  at  the 
centre,  and  white  towards  the  edges ; 
the  cough  gave  bim  great  pain  in  the 
forehead ;  his  expectoration  was  co- 
pious. Under  the  use  of  calomel, 
with  purging  mixture,  ipecacuanba, 
and  blisters  to  the  chest,  he  was 
completely  restored  in  a  fortnight. 
Another  case,  however,  which  was  very 
analogous,  did  not  end  so  favourably. 
AVben  Dr.  Bright  was  sent  for  his  pa- 
tient was  sitting  up  in  hi.s  drawing- 
room,  dressed  as  usual ;  his  countenance 
was  dusky,  and  his  lips  and  tongue 
purple  ;  beanswered  question*  rationally 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  became  in- 
coherent ;  his  breathing  was  very  dilTi- 
cult,  and  he  complained  much  of  weight 
at  tlie  chest  ;  his  pulse  was  large.  He 
was  cupped  to  eight  ounces  on  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  bad  expectorant 
m'-MJicines  ;  but  he  continued  to  get 
worse,  and  died  early  next  morning. 

We  confess  tliat  both  the  above  ca=cs 
seem  to  us  rather  to  shewcerebral  distur- 
bance from  the  circulation  of  imper- 
fectly arterealizcd  blood  than  from  pres- 
sure. 

A  man,  aged  4G,  was  admitted  into 
(jtiy's  Hospital  with  dyspncea,  cough, 
and  abimdant  expectoration  of  frothy 
mucus ;  his  shouhlers  rrcpiired  to  be 
elevated  ;  his  extremities  were  cold  and 
oidcmatous ;  his  pulse  feeble  and  irrc- 
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jfular.  SiimnlaiUs  were  adininistercd, 
l)ut  ho  j^reu'  iiHire  and  more  oppressed, 
and  died  wiiliiii  two  days.  On  exami- 
nation after  deatii,  ffencral  tiirffeseeiice 
was  found  in  the  vessels  of  tin;  bruin, 
with  a  peculiar  motiliiiir  tiiron:;li(iut  tiie 
whole  meihillary  suhstanee,  whieh  he- 
came  still  more  cons|)ieiious  when  a 
slice  was  cut  otF,  and  allowed  to  become 
dry.  The  lungs  bore  marks  of  old  in- 
flammation, and  the  mucous  liiiin;!'  of 
the  bronchi  was  red,  thickened,  and  ia 
places  even  graiiidated. 

Several  cases  follo>v  in  which  cerebral 
congestion  arose  fion)  einj)hyscma  of 
the  lungs.  In  th.ese  cases  the  clear 
hollow  sound  emitted  l;y  tlie  chest  on 
percussion,  and  the  faint  murmur  of 
respiration  wliicli  was  present  at  the 
same  tnne,  clearly  indicated  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  head  affection, 
however,  presents  nothing  peculiar, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  others  dependent  upon 
iuiperfect  action  of  the  lungs.  In  the 
two  cases  which  follow,  great  congestion 
in  one,  and  actual  e.xtravasation  of 
blood  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  in 
another,  were  de|)endent  upon  hooping- 
cough,  ^'et  farther  instances  are  given 
of  congestion  of  the  biain,  brought  on 
by  pulmonary  obstruction  ;  but  the 
illustrations  we  have  given  will  be  sutii- 
cient  on  this  head.  We  o!)serve  that 
Dr.  Bright  attributes  the  syuiptoms  to 
the  joint  operation  of  mechanical  con- 
gestion and  a  chemical  change  in  the 
blood. 

Pressure  from  S(:rous  Effusion,  inde- 
pendent of  Iiijldinination. 
This  constitutes  an  entirely  distinct 
pathological  condition  from  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  lirst  case  adduced  is 
one  in  which  the  cause  must  be  regard- 
ed as  entirely  mechanical.  A  uoman 
was  hanged,  and  the  brain  examined 
forty-eiyht  hours  after  her  death. 
Drops  of  fluid  blood  presented  them- 
selves on  the  surface  of  the  dura 
niater  and  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bone,  which  had  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance from  effused  blood.  There 
was  no  coaguluin  in  any  of  the  sinuses  ; 
there  was  "  decided,  but  not  great"  se- 
rous effusion  under  tiie  arachnoid  ;  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain  was  of 
a  dusky  colour,  and  full  of  bloody 
spots;  the  ventricles  contained  some 
serous  etiusiou  ;  the  vessels  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium   by  no  means  injected; 


the  arteries,  indeed,  were  empty.  In 
this  case  the  a|)pearance  of  cerebral 
congestion  was  not  nearly  so  great  as 
ill  some  of  the  pulmonary  affections 
above  detailed,  and  not  nearly  so  well 
marked  as  in  the  cases  of  deatli  by  hang- 
ing published  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  late 
V>r.  Kelly,  of  Leith. 

Four  cases  are  next  detailed  in  whicli 
persons  had  become  insensible  from 
lireathing  tiie  fumes  of  burning  coals. 
They  had  all  well-marked  symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion,  but  two  of  them 
recovered.  In  the  two  who  died,  slight 
serous  effusion  was  found  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  and  there  was  some,  but  not 
considerable,  appearance  of  increased 
vascular  tnrgescence.  In  the  case  which 
follows  next  in  order,  effus ictii  had  takea 
place  into  the  ventricles  and  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  from  vascular  congestion  de- 
pendent on  diseased  heart.  In  another 
the  same  etl'ect  resulted  from  bronchitis; 
and  in  a  third,  which  was  attended  with 
apoplectic  symptoms  from  serous  effu- 
sion, the  kidneys  were  found  granulated. 
In  this  case  the  urine  was  coagulable. 
The  same  appearance— namely,  effusion 
of  serum  beneath  the  arachnoid,  also 
presented  itself  in  several  cases  of 
anasarca,  where  the  kidneys  were  gra- 
nulated, and  the  urine  coagulable. 

In  case  118,  a  weak  exsanguine  man, 
with  tubercul;ited  lungs,  had  effusion 
under  the  arachnoid  ;  in  case  1 19,  the 
same  occurred  in  a  case  of  emacia- 
tion, with  bilious  vomiting;  and  in 
three  cases  of  dialietes,  the  otdy  in- 
stances in  wliich  Dr.  Bright  has  exa- 
mined the  brain  in  that  disease,  serous 
effusion  was  discovered.  The  author 
concludes  this  section  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  the  cases  which  it 
contains. 

"In  the  foregoing  cases  of  serous 
effusion  we  have  an  op|)ort unity  of  trac- 
ing several  of  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  this  morbid  aflcctiou  takes 
place  witiiin  the  cranium,  independently 
of  inflammatory  action.  These  circum- 
stances, for  the  most  part,  are  imme- 
diately and  obviously  connected  with  a 
state  of  congestion,  from  causes  which 
either  act  to  a  certain  degree  mechani- 
cally, or  produce  a  stale  of  debility 
which  favours  the  irregular  accumula- 
tion of  blood.  In  the  lirst  case,  di- 
rect mechanical  pressure  was  applied  ; 
and  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  ctlusion 
deiiended    upon   the  congestion  arising 
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from  the  ligature,  the  effect  must  liave 
been  produced  very  speedily.  This, 
however,  accords  with  what  we  have 
reason  to  helieve  occurs  occasionally  in 
disease,  where,  from  the  rapid  appear- 
ance of  symptoms,  effusion  seems  to 
have  taken  place  within  a  very  few  hours 
before  deatl).  Some  facts  have  been 
recorded  l)y  Dr.  Kellie  which  shew  that 
causes  producing^  cerebral  congestion 
are  calculated  to  l»rin<f  on  very  speedily 
serous  effusion  :  he  has  related  the 
cases  of  two  individuals  who  were  found 
dead  from  a  niglit's  exposure  to  cold, 
where  serous  effusion  had  taken  place 
to  a  considerable  extent,  both  in  the 
ventricles  and  beneath  the  arachnoid. 
The  well-known  etfect  of  cold  in  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  unconquerable  drow- 
siness, is  satisfactorily  explained,  if  any 
such  elucidation  were  re(]uisite,  by 
these  two  cases  ;  for  excessive  venous 
congestion  was  found  accompanying 
this  effusion,  and  it  is  this  state  of  con- 
gestion, no  doubt,  which  brings  on  the 
Fetbargic  slumber,  and  terminates  in  ef- 
fusion, or  not,  according  probably  to  the 
previous  condition  of  the  sufferer. 

"  The  five  cases  in  which  symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion  depended  on  inhal- 
ing fumes  from  coal  and  from  the  brick- 
kiln, afford  further  examples  of  the 
same  tendency  to  serous  effusion  when 
the  circulation  through  the  brain  is  ob- 
structed ;  for  in  the  two  cases  where 
death  unfortunately  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  state  of  the 
brain,  serous  effusion  had  actually  taken 
place  ;  in  most  of  the  others  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  affec- 
tion proceeded  no  further  than  tiie  state 
of  congestion,  thougii  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble, from  tiie  slow  recovery  in  Case 
CVII.,  that  effusion  had  actually  taken 
place  to  a  small  extent. 

"  We  have  likewise,  amongst  the 
cases  of  serous  effusion,  an  exain|)le  in 
which  the  congestion  depended  on  tlie 
circulation  being  obstructed  in  the 
heart,  a  circumstance  which  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  ;  there  are  others 
in  wljich  bronciiitis  and  phthisis,  l)y 
permit tinsf  the  natural  flow  of  blood 
llirongh  the  lungs,  have  produced  such 
a  conditifjn  in  tiie  vessels  of  the  brain 
as  has  led  to  serous  effusion  :  fre<iuently, 
indeed,  as  we  have  before  seen,  these 
same  causes  of  obstruction  i)roduce  only 
venous  congestion,  a  difference  which 
depends  upon  tlie  previous  condition  of 
the  body.     In  some  cases  simple  debility 


is  perhaps  capable  of  producing  this  ef- 
fect, of  which  phthisis  and  diabetes  seem 
occasionally  to  afford  examples  ;  though 
in  both  of  these,  other  causes  are 
brought  into  action,  besides  debility,  in 
a  manner  likely  to  favour  the  effusion. 
We  have  sometimes  less  questionable 
examples  of  this  cause  of  serous  effu- 
sion, afforded  in  haemorrhagic  diseases 
and  in  the  exsanguine  constitutions  of 
anasarcjus  patients,  thouijh  in  a  great 
majority  of  these  cases  decided  affections 
of  the  kidney,  or  of  some  other  impor- 
tant organ,  as  the  spleen,  serve  to  throw 
doubt  upon  tlie  extent  to  which  deliility 
should  be  considered  the  prevailing 
cause  of  the  effusion." 

Pressure  from  Effusion  of  Blood  ivithin 
the  Cranium. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  col- 
lection of  cases  follows.  They  may  be 
divided  into  those  in  which  the  effusion 
had  taken  place  on  the  surface,  and 
those  in  which  it  had  occurred  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

A  diminutive  lad,  aged  nineteen,  was 
visited  on  the  3()th  of  November;  he 
was  lying  on  the  bed  insensible,  with 
the  breathing  slightly  stertorous.  He 
had  complained  of  l)cing  unwell;  and 
while  on  the  close-stool  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  head,"  at  the  same 
time  laying  his  head  on  the  l)ed.  In 
this  state  he  had  continued  till  the  time 
of  being  seen  by  the  narrator,  (Mr. 
Streeter).  The  pulse  was  jerking,  and 
the  skin  moderately  warm.  A  vein  was 
opened,  but  ere  two  ounces  had  flovved 
he  becanie  cold,  and  the  pulse  flutter- 
ing; the  arm  was  instantly  bound  up. 
Some  brandy,  and  a  little  compound 
spirit  of  ainn)onia,  were  administered; 
cloths,  di|)ped  in  warm  water,  were 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  and 
as  the  head  felt  hot,  cold  cloths  were 
ai)])lied  suddenly,  and  with  a  jerk,  (as  a 
substitute  for  cold  affusion,  and  to  avoid 
wetting  the  bed)  to  the  temples.  Aa 
no  abatement  of  the  insensibility  took 
place,  two  cupping  glasses  were  ap- 
plied to  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  with- 
out previous  scarification.  JStill  no  ap- 
parent iu)provemeut  ujanifesting  itself, 
one  scarification  was  made,  and  aliout 
an  ounce  of  blood  abstracted  —  watch- 
ing its  effect  on  the  pnlsi,  which  be- 
comin>r  depressed,  the  depletion  was 
immediately  discontinued.  After  a  few 
hours  he  regained  his  sensibility,  and 
was  able  to  speak,  though  languidly. 
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He  was  blistered  on  tlie  back  of  the 
neck,  and  purf;;ed ;  and  he  ap|)carcd 
gradually  improving  till  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, when  he  had  a  return  of  pain 
in  llic  head;  durint?  the  niglit  he  became 
insensible,  and  died  at  eiiflit  next  niorn- 
ino".  Dissection  exbil)itcd  at  least  ci^^iit 
ounces  of  blood  on  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  and  this  was  found  to  liave 
proceeded  from  the  burstini;-  of  an 
aneurism,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
bean,  where  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  join  :  it  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  mid- 
dle cerebral  artery. 

A  lady,  advanced  in  life,  suffered 
a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy  in 
May  1827,  but  which  was  so  entirely, 
relieved  by  bleedina^  that  in  a  few 
days  she  was  free  from  any  symp- 
tom of  it  except  slioht  headache.  In 
February  1828,  haviii<»-  dressed  as  usual, 
she  fell  down  on  walUinjr  into  her  draw- 
ing-room. She  was  bled,  and  recovered 
a  liitle,  so  as  to  complain  of  excessive 
pain  by  screams  and  moans,  but  she 
could  not  speak,  and  died  in  about  half 
an  hour.  No  trace  of  the  former  attack 
was  found  on  examining-  the  head. 
Blood  was  effused  deep  between  tiie 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  particularly 
on  the  left  side.  There  was  some  blood 
in  the  third  ventricle  ;  none  in  the 
others.  The  rupture  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  where  the  vena  magna 
Oaleni  joins  the  lateral  sinus;  near  that 
part  the  chief  coagulum  was  situated. 

A  gentleman  fell  and  received  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  not  sufficient 
to  excite  much  attention,  though  it 
caused  some  external  tenderness.  Some 
<lays  afterwards  he  dined  out,  and  on 
the  following  day  hiid  a  party  at  home. 
The  morning  after,  he  complained  of 
pain  in  the  head,  became  sick,  and  on 
tiie  third  morning  suddenly  lost  the  use 
of  the  left  side,  and  could  scarcely  arti- 
culate. He  was  bled  copiously,  but 
died  in  the  evening.  On  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  right  hemispliere  was  a 
large  quantity  of  blood.  Serum  was 
cfU'used  in  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
also  in  the  spinal  canal. 

A  gentleman,  aged  72,  fell  down  while 
walking,  having  tri])ped  against  some 
wooden  pegs,  on  one  of  which  he  struck 
bis  face.  His  nose  bled  very  freely,  but 
he  got  up  and  walked  home,  three  ipiar- 
ters  of  a  mile,  and  called  on  Mr.  Estlin, 
of  Bristol  (by  whom  the  case  is  related), 
on  his  way.   Noinjnryof  any  kind,  except 


the  bruise  on  the  face,  could  he  detected. 
He  was  purged,  a  cold  lotion  applied, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  keep  quiet  and 
abstain  from  wine,  &c.  He  continued, 
however,  to  walk  about,  as  well  as  to 
eat  and  drink  as  usual.  Mr.  Estlin  then 
adds — 

"  On  the  llth  of  May  (twelve  days 
from  the  fcdl)  he  was  met  by  his  dangli- 
ter,  walking  from  his  own  house;  and 
on  being  asked  whither  he  was  going, 
said  he  was  proceeding /tr)wp«<;ar<y, — and 
shewed  other  marks  of  loss  of  judg- 
ment. I  saw  him  soon  after  his  return, 
and  found  him  in  a  confused  state  of 
mind,  with  some  incoherence.  He  ;oc- 
casionally  fell  off  into  a  sort  of  doze; 
and  asked  if  I  had  been  sent  for,  and 
had  returned  any  answer  ?  at  the  time  I 
was  sitting  by  him.  He  frequently  took 
up  a  book  and  appeared  to  read  ;  he 
complained  of  his  head,  but  did  not  ex- 
press any  sense  of  severe  pain.  He 
walked  with  difficulty  up  to  l»ed  (two 
stories)  :  I  bled  him,  and  purged  him 
freely  ;  the  bowels  were  much  loaded, 
and  were  torpid.  On  the  following  day 
some  paralysis  of  the  limbs  appeared, 
and  rather  violent  spasms  of  the  face, 
particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  neck,  coming  on  in  paroxysms, 
and  lasting  for  a  minute  :  his  speech 
became  very  inarticulate,  and  he  dozed 
a  great  deal.  The  sym])tonis  daily  in- 
creased. He  was  blistered,  leeched,  &c. 
When  asked  if  in  pain,  he  always  said, 
"  No  ;"  and  seemed,  when  thoroughly 
awake,  conscious  of  what  was  said  to 
him.  His  pulse  was  not  quick  or  un- 
steady, and  the  pupils  were  not  in  any 
respect  dilated.  He  died  on  the  1 8th  of 
May." 

On  sawing  through  the  cranium,  a  co- 
pious bleeding  took  |)lace  on  tlie  right 
and  anterior  part  of  the  skull.  Wlieii 
the  calvarium  had  been  removed,  much 
coagulated  blood  was  discovered  be- 
neath the  dura  mater,  which  extended 
to  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  in- 
vested the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  No  injury  of  any  part  of  the 
bone  could  be  detected.  The  ethmoid 
was  particularly  examined.  The  source 
of  the  bcemorrhage  could  not  be  made 
out.  Mr.  Estlin  thinks  that  the  cH^'u- 
sion  was  gradual. 

A  tall,  large-n)ade  man,  aged  46,  of 
rather  intemperate  habits,  and  of  gouty 
diathesis,  had  had  atdift'erent  times,  some 
years  before  his  death,  fits  of  giddi- 
ness, pain  in   the  head,  and  other  cere- 
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hral  syinptoins,  to^etlicr  witli  a  peculiar 
fluttering-  sensation  about  the  heart. 
About  six  months  before  his  admission, 
he  had  a  fit  of  an  epileptic  character, 
whicli  occasionally  returned  ;  and  lie 
appeared,  about  two  years  previously, 
to  luu-e  had  a  paralytic  afteclion  of  one 
side  of  tlie  face.  His  pulse  was  seldom 
al)ove  30,  and  sometiuies  f(dl  to  22. 
He  had  been  in  tiie  hosjiital  for  ^out 
during  some  months  in  the  autumn  of 
1828,  when  he  had  frequent  fits  of  pal- 
pitation, with  confusion  in  the  head.  In 
I\]ay,  1829,  he  was  again  admitted,  la- 
bouring under  a  similar  condition.  One 
of  tlie  most  remarkable  symptoms  above 
alluded  to  continued — viz.  the  slowness 
of  his  pulse,  wliich  now  averaged  32, 
while  his  resi)iration  was  so  much  as  28. 
He  again  left  tlie  hospital  on  the  1st  of 
September,  returned  next  day  in  his 
usual  state  for  ~ome  mixture  which  he 
was  in  the  liatiit  of  taking,  and  on  tlie 
3d,  while  in  the  act  of  taking  a  glass  of 
spirits,  be  uttered  an  exclamation,  fell, 
and  died  without  a  struiriile.  The  follow- 
ing remarkable  api)earances  were  found 
in  the  head,  which,  we  ought  to  re- 
mark, was  not  examined  till  five  days 
after  death. 

"  On  raising  the  anterior  lobes  from  the 
skull  a  very  marked  black  appearance  was 
observed  on  the  inside  of  the  dura  mater, 
covering  the  bone  on  each  side  of  the  crista 
galH  :  it  was  evidently  a  carbonaceous  de- 
posit in  the  layer  of  arachnoid  lining  the 
dura  mater,  and  was  made  up  of  a  number 
of  black  ])oints:  this  black  colour  increased 
greatly  in  intensity  on  all  that  part  of  the 
dura  mater  wbicb  lines  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
parietal  bones,  and  proceeded  quite  back  to 
the  tentorium,  and  was  observed  likewise  on 
the  dura  mater  of  the  occij)ital  bone,  almost 
to  the  foramen  magnum  ;  and  although 
chiefly  on  the  right  side,  passed  over  slightly 
to  the  left.  'I'ijcre  was  also  a  very  small 
patch  of  the  same  black  deposit,  shaded  off 
on  all  sides,  under  the  left  anterior  lobe  ;  the 
intensity  of  this  colour  varied,  but  was 
greatest  near  the  petrous  ))ortion  of  the  right 
temporal  bone  :  a  very  slight  stain  of  the 
same  dark  carbonaceous  colour  was  traced 
on  some  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
corresponding  to  the  darker  parts  of  the  dura 
mater.  This  grey  appearance  was  evidently 
not  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  but 
almost  confined  to  the  arachnoid  which  lines 
it,  and  could  in  some  ])arts  be  ])eeled  off, 
leaving  llic  membrane  nearly  natur.al.  The 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  next  to  the  bone, 
>v8s  of  a  natural  colour  and  appearance, 


"  The  heart  was  remarkably  large,  ap- 
I>earing  to  distend  the  pericardium  ;  it  v  as 
at  least  twice  tbenatural  size,  and  the  parietes 
throughout  very  feeble  and  thin  ;  but  all  the 
valves  were  healthy,  and  the  heart  contained 
no  fibrin  or  coaguhiti),  and  very  little  blood. 
There  was  one  small  ]iatch  of  disease  near 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  but  the  large  vessels 
were  in  general  healthy,  though  they  were 
much  stained  with  blood. 

"  The  other  viscera  appeared  healthy, 
but  had  in  some  degree  lost  their  usual  cha- 
racteristic colours  by  the  changes  of  ap- 
proaching decomposition  ;  unfortunately  the 
kidneys  were  not  examined." 

The  author  conjectares  that  the  heart 
was  the  primary  source  of  disease,  and 
that  some  spasmodic  affection  of  that 
organ,  connected  with  the  gouty  diathe- 
sis, had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  sudden  dissolution.  The  circum- 
stances, he  remarks,  were  not  unlike 
those  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
late  distinguished  Dr.  Marcet.  He,  too, 
bad  rectntly  recovered  from  an  irregu- 
lar attack  of  gout;  his  death  was  in- 
stantaneous, and  no  obvious  organic 
lesion,  sijificient  to  account  for  the  event, 
was  found  on  post-mortem  examination. 
In  both,  the  body  ran  with  great  rapidity 
into  decomposition.  The  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  dura  mater  is  certainly 
very  interesting;  it  probai)ly  depended 
upon  the  injury  which  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  paralytic  attack,  three 
years  and  a  half  before  death,  and  had 
consisted  originally  in  an  cfTusion  of 
blood  upon  the  arachnoid  at  the  part ; 
and  probably  the  ])ressurc  thus  produced 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  extreme 
slo-vness  of  the  pulse — a  phenomenon 
which,  in  a  less  degree,  is  frequently 
witnessed  in  cerebral  diseases  attended 
with  pressure. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,   November  5,    1831. 


"  Licet  nninil)U8,lltef  etinni  milii,  dignitatem  Ar- 
lis  Medico;  tiierl;  potestas  modo  vciiieiuli  in  pub- 
licum silt,  diccnUiperic'uluninonrecuso." — Cicero. 


PRECAUTIOAS  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 

We  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
cholera  now  some  months  ago  with  a 
decided  impression,  derived  from  tho 
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opinions  of  tbe  fiulian  writer?,  that  the  wise?  Tlicre  cannot  he  a  shadow  of 
diyeajc  was  not  contan^ions,  and  this  donht  witli  re^'ard  to  any  tliinjr  so  pal- 
sentiment  has  been  indirectly  hinted  at  i)ahlc.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  he  de- 
in  various  preceding  articles.  No  lonif  nied,  even  hy  tlie  staiinchest  anti-conta- 
time  elapsed,  however,  ere  we  br-  gionist,  that  the  direct  tendency  of 
gan  to  doubt  tiie  accuracy  of  this  teachin','-  the  public  that  a  disease  is  not 
opinion,  and  hitterly  a  farther  acqnain-  contairious,  is  to  make  them  disrcijard 
tance  with  tiie  history  of  the  disease,  those  precautions  which  they  would 
and  a  careful  attention  to  its  proijress,  otiicrwise  take  a^'ainst  it;  and  thus,  if 
and  to  the  phenomena  it  has  displayed  the  doctrine  of  nun-contaijion  lie  erro- 
in  Europe,  have  led  us  to  al)andon  our  neons,  to  multiply  an  hundred-fold  the 
preconceived  notions,  and  to  yield  our  extent  of  the  calamity.  Let  those, 
conviction  in  favour  of  contagion.  The  then,  \vho  ridicule  the  idea  of  contaofion, 
grounds  on  which  this  inference  has  l)eware,  that  the  time  do  not  come  when 
been  founded,  we  shall  detail  in  another  the  victims  of  their  rashness  shall  de- 
number  ;  but  aswc  have  no  object  but  to  nounce  them  as  the  deceivers  that  be- 
discovcr  the  truth,  and  as  our  feclini^^s  trayed  them  irito  daiij^er,  and  heap  coals 
are  not  interei;ted  on  either  side,  so  we  of  tire  upon  their  heads,  by  reinindingthe 
liavegiven,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  all  public  of  the  exertions  which  they  made 
the  information  which  reaches  us,  whe-  to  thwart  the  authorities  in  their  rea- 
ther  it  make  for  or  against  the  opinions  at  sonable  endeavour  to  repel  the  invader, 
which  we  have  at  lengtli  arrived  ;  and  ere  yet  he  had  effected  a  landing  on  our 
we  earnestly  call  upon  those  who  have  shores. 

adopted    opposite   views,  to   follow  our  To  the  quarantine  now  in  operation 

example  in   this   respect,  —  an   adjura-  we  last   week  adverted,    and  we  again 

tion  which  the  ex-parte   statements  of  recur,  as  affording  the  only  hope  which 

certain  recent  writers  have  called  forth,  remains  of  excluding  the  disease  from 

though  various  circumstances  lead  us  to  England  ;  and   if  the  regulations  could 

fear    that  it    will  be  unavailing ; — the  be  rendered  as  complete  in  practice  as 

end  in  view  with  some,  apparently  be-  they  are  in  theory,   our  hopes  would  be 

insr,  not  to  discover  which  is  right,  but  by    no   means   faint  ;  but  with    so   ex- 

to  maintain  their  own  side,  be  it  right  tensive  a  coast  to  act  upon,  with  so  many 

or  wrong.  temptations,  and  so  many  opportunities 

If  cholera  be  contagious,  then  there  afforded    by   smuggling,  of  evading  t!ie 

are  obvious  means  of  excluding  it;  we  sanitary  precautions,  we  fear  that  much 

do  not  say  that  these  will  prove  effec-  reliance  is  not   to  be  placed  on   their 

tuai,  but  that  the  nature,  end,  and  ope-  efficiency.     While,   however,   a   chance 

ration  of  the  precautionary  measures,  of  success  remains,  it  behoves  the  press 

are  apparent.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  to  co-operate  with  the    government   in 

be  not   contagious,    then    there   is   no  carrying    those    measures    into    effect, 

human  contrivance  by  which   its  intro-  True,   they  are  injurious  to  trade,   i)ut 

duction  can  be  prevented,  or  even  im-  what  of  that?  the  profits  of  the    mer- 

peded.     Now,  admitting  that  the  mode  chant  must  give  place  to  the  safety  of 

of  its  propagation    may  be   matter  of  the  public:  true,  they  are   detrimental 

reasonable  doubt,  we  would  ask,  which  to  the  revenue  ;  but  surely  it  were  better, 

is  the  more  dangerous  error — to  hold  if  neeil  be,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  purses 

that  it  is  not  contagious,  and  it  turn  out  of  liege   subjects  than  upon  their  lives, 

in  the  sequel  that  it  is  so,  or  to  hohi  that  Besides,  the  period  of  doubt  cannot  last 

it  is  contagious,  and  it  prove  lo  be  other-  lonj;  :    if  the  disease  come,  why  thcu 
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farewell  to  farther  quarantine,  at  least 
by  sea  :  if  it  be  kept  out,  then  the  mea- 
sureless benefit  of  its  exclusion  will  re- 
concile the  most  prejudiced  and  discon- 
tented to  tiie  temporary  inconvenience. 
Refl^arding  the  progressive  approach 
of  cliolcra  to  the  west  of  Europe  as  ren- 
dering it  extremely  proltable  that  this 
country  will  he  subjected  to  its  visita- 
tion, we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the 
inhabitants  are  preparing  themselves  in 
earnest  for  its  reception.  Local  Boards 
and  Committees  are  everywhere  being 
formed ;  the  work  of  precaution  is  in 
progress,  and  a  general  purification  has 
begun.  That  it  is  so,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  recent  manifesto  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  circulated  by  the 
government  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  land.  Oh,  for  the  con- 
sistency of  certain  among  our  contem- 
poraries, who  doubtless,if  their  modesty 
permitted,  could  easily  tell  us  in  whose 
hands  the  care  of  the  public  safety  might 
have  been  much  better  placed  than  where 
it  is !  First  they  raised  a  cry  against  the 
Board  of  Health,  because  they  did  too 
little,  and  in  this  perhaps  there  was  some 
shew  of  justice;  now  the  complaint  is, 
that  they  have  done  too  much.  Their 
first  directions  were  too  general,  their 
last  are  too  particular  ;  their  first  an- 
nouncement was  not  sufficiently  impres- 
sive to  arrest  attention,  their  last  is  calcu- 
lated "  to  fright  the  isle  from  its  proprie- 
ty." True,  the  document  circulated  by 
the  Privy  Council  is  of  a  nature  to  excite 
alarm,  but  was  it  not  high  lime  that  the 
people  should  be  roused  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger?  Would  it  have  been 
kinder  and  more  benevolent  to  have  let 
tliena  sit  with  their  hands  before  them 
till  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  rather 
than  warn  them  to  be  prepared  that  they 
niiglil  repel  the  aggressor  ?  Would 
these  whining  dcprccators  of  the  mea- 
sures demanded  by  common  prudence — 
would  they  have  us,  like  the  ostrich  of 
the  desert,  run  our  heads  into  the  bush. 


and  shut  our  eyes  against  the  pursuer 
till  we  became  his  prey  ? 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  and  with  a 
people  wrapt  up  in  the  busy  pursuits  of 
life,  an  appeal  to  their  fears  was  the 
only  method  by  which  they  could  be 
roused  from  their  hal)itual  indifference; 
and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  not 
been  made  in  vain.  The  tone  of  mild 
precaution  was  disregarded;  but  the 
more  vivid  picture  of  apjiroaching  dan- 
ger has  arrested  attention,  and  the 
whole  coast  is  on  the  qni  vive.  It  is 
true,  that  more  of  apprehension  mixes 
in  the  exertions  at  present  making  than 
may  possibly  be  warranted  ;  but  those 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
workings  of  the  public  mind,  must  have 
observed  how  soon  it  becomes  habitu- 
ated to  existing  circumstances,  and  re- 
sumes its  composure  under  events 
which  at  first  were  viewed  with  dread. 
It  is  incomparably  better  that  the  peo- 
pie  should  look  the  evil  in  the  face — the 
worst  of  the  panic  will  be  over  before  the 
disease  actually  comes,  and  us  presence 
will  not  create  an  hundredth  part  of  the 
consternation  it  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  we  ear- 
nestly call  upon  our  readers  to  co- ope- 
rate, to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  with 
the  local  authorities  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  recommendations  publiohed  by 
order  of  the  Privy  Council*.  It  is  very 
true  that  some  of  the  suggestions  for 
the  isolation  of  the  sick  appear  to  us; 
of  doubtful  expediency  ;  but  all  the 
preliminary  measures  have  our  fullest 
concurrence,  and  the  more  completely 
they  arc  carried  into  effect,  the  less 
hazard  there  is  of  the  ulterior  precau- 
tions ever  being  required.  Every  man 
may  do  something  towards  improving 
ventilation,   enjoining   cleanliness,  and 


*  We  linve  not  deemed  it  necesnary  to  inoert 
the  Ueguliilioiis  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  for 
the  iirevention  of  Cholera,  ns  they  liave  already 
been  KG  very  cxtenRively  circulated. 
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urping  the  Ijenefits  of  temperance.    A 
desire    to    avoid    susceptibility   of  tlie 
disease  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
by  which    to   influence   men's   minds; 
already,     indeed,      has     this     salutary 
principle    begun    the   work    of    refor- 
mation ;    and   it    is     engendering    ha- 
bits of  regularity,  which  the  unaided  pre- 
cepts of  prudence  or  morality  have  never 
succeeded  in  effecting.     In  France  they 
have  too  much  sense  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance,  lest  they  should  be  frighten- 
ed ;  and  it  is  ordered,  tiiat  every  house  in 
Paris  be   visited   by  persons  competent 
to  judge  of  its  condition  as  to  ventila- 
tion, sewers,  and  other  circumstances  of 
a  similar  nature,  so  that  not  a  family  in 
that    great    metropolis    but  have    the 
probable  approach  of  the  disease  forced 
upon    their   attention ;  and   we  antici- 
pate as  the  result,  that  all  which  human 
sagacity  can  devise  will  be  put  in  opera- 
tion to  prepare  for  its  reception.     Why 
should  it  not  be  tlie  same  with  us  ? — why 
are  not  the  civil  authorities  enjoined  to 
enforce  the  necessary  precautions  ?    Let 
us  be  prepared,  if  the  disease  should  un- 
happily reach  us,   to   meet  the   emer- 
gency with  calm   and  well-directed  ef- 
forts ;  and  above  all,  let  us  not  be  be- 
trayed into  a  false  security  by  those  who 
make  light  of  a  disease  in  which  they 
have  no   experience.    Those  who  talk 
the  boldest  while  the  enemy  is  not  with- 
in sight,   are  generally  the  first  to  play 
the   craven  when  he   come.^.     Are  they 
who   exclaim    that    the  alarm    is    false 
aware   that  it   is   ascertained   that  not 
fewer  than   an   hundred  thousand  per- 
sons have  been  cut  off  in  Hungary,  and 
eighty  thousand  in  Galatia,  where  the 
principles  of  non-contagion  have  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  people  have  wait- 
ed for  the  disease  in  passive  inactivity  ? 
Should  the  contident  predictions    wiih 
which  the  press  has  been  teeming,  that 
the  disease  will  either  not  come,  or  come 
robbed  of  its  terrors,  prove  fallacious, 
we  should  then  have  to  encounter  the 


most  fearful  of  all  calamities  in  such  a 
case — that  of  a  sudden  and  general 
panic,  by  which  the  energies  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  would  be  paralyzed  at  the  very 
moment  when  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion would  be  most  required. 


Since  writing  the  above,  our  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  some  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Times ;  we  have  also  seen 
another  letter  from  that  gentleman  in  the 
Herald,  into  which  it  had  been  copied 
from  the  Courier;  and  we  perceive  that 
we  are  to  be  favoured,  through  the  same 
medium,  with  a  succession  of  papers 
of  a   similar  nature.      This  somewhat 
singular    mode   of   giving   publicity  to 
his  opinions,  the  worthy  doctor  assures 
us,  does  not  proceed  eilher  from  "  va- 
nity or  self-interest,"  and  that  he  has 
no  end   in   view  but  "  the  good  of  bis 
country."     Tliat  he   should   anticipate 
such  a  result  from   his  epistles  puts  at 
rest  the  idea  of  "  vanity"  having  any 
share  in  his  motives.     With  regard  to 
the  absolute  absence  of  "  self-interest" 
we  should  not  have  been  so  wellconvinced 
had  not  the  doctor  given  us  the  above 
satisfactory    assurance;     but   for   this, 
it  is  just  possible,  that  having  his  name 
and  address  kept  before  the  public  in 
successive  numbers  of  a  daily  paper  in 
extensive  circulation,  and  accompanied 
by  the  laudatory  comments  of  a  friendly 
editor,   might   have   been    regarded    by 
ill-natured    persons     as    having    some 
slight  weight   in  leading  him  to  adopt 
a  proceeding  so  unusual  with  respect- 
able members  of  our  profession.     We 
subjoin   an  extract  from   the   Courier, 
that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  tone 
in  which  the  passages  we  allude  to  are 
written  : — 

"  Dr.  Johnson  is,  from  his  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  disease  in  India, 
and  from  his  high  standing  here  as  a 
physician,  a  better  authority,  [icrhaps. 
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than  any  other  in  this  country  ;  and  it 
is  not  veiy  crcdilalile  to  the  Board  of 
Heahli  to  have  put  fortli  tlieir  opinions 
puhliclv,  without  haviii^^r  consulted  that 
gentlcn)an.' 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
Dr.  Johnfon  had  any  thin^f  to  do  with 
the  insertion  of  this,  or  other  equally 
absurd  para<jraphs ;  but  we  do  think 
that  most  men  would  have  avoided 
affording  them  even  the  indirect  coun- 
tenance they  receive  from  his  immedi- 
ately becoming  a  contributor  to  the 
paper  in  which  they  appeared. 


EXTRACTS  FROIM  JOURNALS, 
F'jreign  and  Domestic. 


ox  THE  IDENTITY  OF  SMALL-POX  AND 
COW-POX,  AND  ON  A  MODE  OF  IN- 
DUCING THE  VACCINE  PUSTULE  IN 
THE  COW  AT  PLEASURE. 

Dr.  Sonderland,  of  Bermen,  the  au- 
thor of  tlie  pa|)er  which  we  shall  here 
translate  almost  witliout  abridgment, 
if  his  experiments  be  correct,  has  at 
length  succeeded  in  estalilisliing  what 
physicians  have  long  lal)()ured  to  dis- 
cover— a  satisfactory  and  simple  expla- 
nation of  the  protective  power  of  cow- 
pox  against  small-pox ;  and  has  an- 
iiounced,  we  will  venture  to  say,  the 
most  important  discovery  whitlj  has 
been  made  in  the  pathology  of  these 
di.seases  since  vaccination  was  first  in- 
troduced— by  shewing  that  they  are 
modifications  of  one  another,  and  ihut 
cow-pox  in  the  cow  is  simply  small-|)ox 
in  man,  and  may  be  prodnceii  in  tiiat 
animal  at  will  by  the  variolous  conta- 
gion. Of  the  authenticity  of  iiis  facts 
we  do  not  protend  to  jmlge.  All  we  can 
Bay  is,  that  the  author,  if  we  judge  from 
the  language  of  Unfdand  towards  him, 
is  a  respfctal)le  |)ractitioner,  and  a  puii- 
lic  medical  officer. 

"  The  simplest  and  surest  mode," 
says  ho,  "  of  producing  cow-pox  in 
the  cow,  and  thus  proving  indisputably 
the  identity  between  the  contagion  of 
cow-pox  and  that  of  human  small-pox, 
is  to  follow  the  procedure  here  laid 
down. 


"  Take  a  woollen  bedcover  which  has 
lain  on  the  bed  of  a  small-pox  patient 
who  has  died  during  tlie  supi)urating 
stage,  or  is  snlFering  from  the  disease  in 
a  consideral)le  (b'gree,  and  is  lying  in 
a  small,  imperfectly  ventilated  apart- 
ment ;  and  when  it  is  well  penetrated  by 
the  contagion,  roll  it  up  immediately 
after  death  or  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  disease,  wrap  it  in  a  linen  doth, 
and  then  spread  it  for  twenty-four  iiours 
on  the  back  of  a  quey  in  such  a  nianner 
that  it  cannot  he  thrown  off  by  the  ani- 
mal. Then  place  it  for  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  I)ack  of  each  of  three 
other  queys,  and  afterwards  hang  it  in 
such  a  manner  in  their  stall  that  its  ex- 
halations may  rise  upwards  and  be  in- 
haled by  them.  In  a  few  days  the  ani- 
mals will  fall  sick  and  l)e  seized  with 
fever;  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
the  udders  and  other  parts  covered  with 
hard  skin  will  present  an  eruption  of 
pustules,  which  assume  the  well-known 
appearance  of  cow-pox  and  become 
filled  with  lymph.  This  lymph,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  lymph  of  genuine 
cow-pox,  if  used  for  inoculating  the 
human  subject,  will  induce  the  vaccine 
or  protective  pock.  'I  he  only  precau- 
tion which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  is 
that  the  person  about  to  be  inoculated 
shall  not  be  exposed  in  any  manner  to  the 
contagious  effluvia  of  the  cow-house 
either  directly  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  experimentalist's  clothes, 
otherwise  he  may  have  natural  small- 
pox. 

"  A  bedcover  impregnated  with  the 
variolous  contagion,  if  firmly  rolled  up 
and  wrapped  in  linen,  and  afterwards  in 
paper,  and  then  properly  i»ncked  in  a 
bucket,  will  retain  tlie  conta<rion  for 
at  least  two  years,  so  as  to  infect  a 
cow  with  cow-pox,  provided  it  be  kept 
in  a  cool,  shady  place,  vvhere  the  tem- 
)>erature  does  not  fall  under  32  or  above 
.'32  degrees. 

"  iMy  present  occupations  prevent  me 
at  tills  particular  [)eriod  from  giving  a 
full  and  scientific  exposition  of  tlie  con- 
se(iuences  which  must  follow  from  this 
discovery  ;  !)ut  I  may  state  them  shortly 
in  the  a|)Ii()ristic  form. 

1.  "This  discovery  is  new;  for,  al- 
though many  have  susjiected  the  identity 
of  small-pox  in  man  and  cow-pox  in 
tlic  cow,  and  have  in  consequence  per- 
forineil  inoculation  with  the  matter  of 
both,  yet  no  one  has  previously  asccr- 
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tained  the  possihility  of  transmitting' 
tlie  c'ontajiion  to  the  cow  in  the  ^jiiseous 
form,  so  as  to  decide  the  (juestion  beyond 
all  doiiht. 

2.  "  Tiie  desire  of  physicians  and 
governments  to  discover  cow-pox  in 
cows,  in  order  to  revive  tlie  vaccine 
lymph,  is  n)ore  than  fuKilled  hy  tlie  dis- 
covery of  a  simple  nietiiod  of  engea- 
derin:^  cow-pox  in  the  cow  at  will. 

3.  "  Jenner's  discovery  of  the  pro- 
tective power  of  vaccination  hitherto  im- 
perfect, is  now  perfected,  because  the 
liillierto  unknown  nature  and  origin  of 
cow-pox  are  laid  open. 

4.  "  All  previous  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  vaccine  matter,  its  de- 
generation, the  loss  of  its  protective 
property,  and  the  like,  must  now  cease, 
because  we  have  obtained  a  clear  insiirlit 
into  the  nature  of  cow-pox  and  can  lay 
down  a  substantial  theory  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

5.  "  This  discovery  must  tend  to 
widen  the  boundaries  of  physiology, 
pathology,  and  thera|)eiitics,  since  it 
shews  how  the  subtile  contagion  of 
small-pox,  so  hostile  to  the  nervous 
system  of  man,  may  be  conveyed  in  the 
aeriform  state  from  him  to  the  cow,  ex- 
cite in  that  animal  a  similar  disease,  but 
in  doing  so  be  changed  by  the  special 
c>>nstitutioii  of  this  class  of  animals  in- 
to a  permanent  contagion  of  a  diflferent 
kind. 

6.  "  An  instructive  lesson  may  he 
drawn  from  this  discovery  how  tlie  poi- 
son of  diseases  in  the  gaseous  form  may 
be  communicated  to  the  lower  animals, 
and  according  to  tlie  difference  in  their 
constituiion  engender  diversified  pro- 
ducts, which  may  lie  then  used  as  |)re- 
tective  means  against  the  diseases  from 
which  they  originated.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  snbs(M|uently  proved  of 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  yellow  fever, 
and  plague. 

7.  "  It  is  now  clear  why,  in  recent 
times,  cow-pox  has  been  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  the  cow.  For  the  cow- 
pox  of  tlie  cow  arises  merely  from  it;- 
fection  by  the  variolous  exhalations 
from  men  recently  aOectcd  with  small- 
pox, and  coming  in  contact  witii  tlie 
cow.  As  epidemics  of  small-pox  have 
been  rare  during  the  last  thiily  years, 
cows  could  seldom  be  exposed  to  infec- 
tion, and  have  therefore  seldom  exhi- 
bited the  disease." — Edin.  IMed.  Jouni. 
(indJuuniul  ties  Praktisclun  HcHkandc, 
Jaiiuar.  1831. 


BRONCHOTOMY    IN    THE    HORSE. 

The  number  of  the  Veterinarian  for 
Novemlier  contains  four  cases  in  which 
tlie  tracliea  was  opened,  with  tlie  etfcct 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  animals  :  these 
were  all  instances  in  which  sntfocatioii 
was  impendinj,'-  from  inllammation  about 
the  larynx.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  operation  as  performed 
in  the  first  case  : — "  An  incision  was 
made,  about  four  inches  in  length, 
through  the  integument  and  sterno- 
thyroideus  muscle  J  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  rings  of  the  tracliea  was  excised, 
large  enough  to  admit  one's  finger;  a 
thread  was  passed  through  the  muscle 
and  integument  on  each  side,  and  fasten- 
ed to  the  mane,  to  prevent  the  aperture 
from  closing."  The  cases  were  treated 
by  J\Jr.  Toombs,  of  Great  Barrington. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2'Jth. 

The  Cholera. 
A  RErouT  having  been  circulated 
through  the  iiewsjiapers,  that  tlie  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  cholera  was  to  be 
discussed  here  this  evening,  there  was 
a  very  full  attendance  of  meuibers  and 
visitors. 

Dr.  Sigmond  in  the  Chair. 

Whether  tiie  "  order  of  the  day"  had 
been  correctly  reported  or  not,  we  can- 
not tell  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  much 
time  was  lost  in  solemn  silence  after  the 
president  had  announced  that  the  busi- 
ness tiiight  now  begin,  until  at  length 

Dr.  (iranville  volunteered  to  open 
the  discussion,  lie  expressed  liimself 
highly  dissatisfied  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  which  he 
tbought  were  both  useless  and  severe. 
On  other  occasions  he  had  proved  him- 
self a  stout  advocate  of  contagion — as 
all  would  remember,  on  the  Phigiie 
question;  but  he  would  now  take  credit 
to  himself  for  maintaining  as  strenuous- 
ly the  opposite  doctrine  with  regard  to 
Ciiolera  :  on  this  question  he  was  a 
steady  non-contagionist.  There  was 
one  great  character  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease absent  in  cholera,  there  was  no 
eruption.  Nor  was  the  spreading  of 
the  dl?cnse  like  that  which  would  result 
from  infection  or  contact :  in  Nt.  Peters- 
burgh,  for  instance,  where  the  utmost 
care  had  been  taken  to  exclude  the 
uialudvj  one  case  was  at  length  ofhcially 
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announced,  and  in  le?s  than  four  days 
after  there  were  between  40()  and  500. 
How  could  this  possibly  have  resulted 
from  conta<rion,  unless  the  sick  bad  ac- 
tually run  out  into  the  street,  and  toucli- 
ed  and  infected  every  one  they  met? 
The  same  conclusion  was  also  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  iiistory  of  the  disease, 
as  it  appeared  in  other  places.  lie  re- 
gretted that  we  had  not  sufficiently 
exact  accounts  of  the  pathology  of  cho- 
lera :  of  the  matter  or  fluid  dischaitced 
from  the  stomach,  there  was  but  little 
information  :  it  was  only  occasionally, 
and  almost  by  accident,  he  (Dr.  G.)  could 
gather  that  it  was  sour  to  the  taste ;  from 
which  he  was  naturally  induced  to  infer 
the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  especially 
as  the  other  symptoms  would  warrant 
the  supposition,  that  the  patients  suf- 
fered as  if  poisoned  with  that  acid. 
'J'he  learned  Doctor  having  indulged,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  in  a  vein  of 
merriment  upon  the  published  regula- 
lations  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  upon 
the  history  of  the  disease  generally,  as 
given  by  the  contagionists,  apologized, 
in  conclusion,  for  having  treated  with 
levity  a  subject  of  such  awful  interest : 
he  did  it  merely,  he  said,  to  give  anima- 
tion to  his  arguments. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  contended  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  pa- 
tients in  cholera  died  as  if  poisoned  with 
muriatic  acid,  or  that  there  was  evidence 
of  any  excess  of  that  acid  in  the  contents 
of  their  stomachs.  And  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  an  eruption,  he  would  instance 
hooping-cough,  a  decidedly  contagious 
complaint,  which  was  also  unattended 
with  an  eruption.  On  the  s\d>ject  of 
cholera,  Dr.  O'S.  expressed  hiinsidf  to 
bean  advocate  for  its  coniagionsness : 
he  instanced  its  making  its  appearance 
m  the  track  of  human  intercourse  at  the 
greatest  heights  and  lowest  depths ; 
and  the  recent  information  whicli  bad 
reached  us  with  regard  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease  among  the  pilgrims 
at  Mecca,  and  thence  spreading  into 
Egypt,  seemed  to  be  decisive. 

Dr.  Granville,  in  explanation, 
maintained  that  pertussis  was  iu»t  con- 
tagious; and  attributed  the  pestilential 
cholera  among  tiie  pilgrims  to  their 
numbers,  last  season,  and  their  long- 
continued  prostrations  over  broiling 
sands,  at.'il"  of  Reaumur. 

Dr.  (iRi:f;onY  thought  that  the  con- 
tagious cholera  was  a  vtrv  disease,  sent 
by  Providence  to  visit  the  earth,  as  tlic 
small  pox  was  in    the  bcvcnlh  century. 


The  cholera,  too,  would  probably  abide 
with  us,  like  the  small-pox,  appearing 
from  time  to  time,  after  its  first  ra- 
vages, in  a  virulent  form.  The  cholera 
had  originated  in  India  in  1817,  audit 
still  continued  to  exist  in  that  country, 
and  most  likely  would  never  be  eradi- 
cated. The  same,  no  doubt,  would  be 
its  destiny  in  Europe.  Witii  regard  to 
quarantine,  he  feared  no  measures  would 
be  sufficiently  rigorous  to  exclude  the 
disease  :  nothing  short  of  an  impene- 
trable wall  built  all  round  tiie  country 
could  effect  such  an  object. 

Dr.  Johnson  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society   to  the  difficulty  of  coming 
at  exact  information  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  disease  was  propa- 
gated :    the   evidences  to  be  found   in 
books  were  suited  to  the  writers'  pre- 
conceived opinions.     He  took  the  latest 
hook  published  on  cholera — that  by  Mr. 
Kennedy — and  what  did  he  there  find  ? 
The  author  professes  to  give  a  selection 
from    the    excellent     Indian    Reports, 
and,  out  of  some  hundreds,  thirty-seven 
are  given.    Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  great  majority  of  Indian  prac- 
titioners   are     non-contagionists ;     yet, 
what  has  I\lr.  Kennedy  done? — of  his 
select  thirty-seven,  all  but  two  are  con- 
tagionists.    As  to  cholera  being  a  iiova 
peslis,  as  Dr.  Gregory  would   have   us 
believe,  he  (Dr.  J.)  could  not  subscribe 
to  any  such  doctrine.     He  iiad   sfen  the 
disease  himself,  in  Itulia,  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  and  iMr.  Curtis  had   bad  ex- 
perience  of    it    twenty    years    earlier. 
Nay,   he  was  not  s^ure  but  that  Syden- 
ham  had   witnessed  it,   in  tlie  peculiar 
cholera  of  IfitJD,  as  he  says  nollnng  about 
the  presence  of  bile  in  the  discharges  of 
the  stomach,  in  his  account  of  it.     Pre- 
cautions  for  the   exclusion  of   cholera 
are   useless  :   even  if  the   impenetrable 
wall  of  Dr.  Gregory  were  built  as  high 
as  the  sky,  the  disease  will  come  among 
us  if  it  chaoses. 

Dr.  Stewart  made  some  remarks  on 
the  i)robal)le  influence  of  certain  vicissi- 
tudes wbicii  bad  taken  place  in  the  wea- 
ther within  the  last  year  or  two.  Severe 
cold  had  been  experienced  in  southern 
climates,  and  extreme  mildness  in  the 
northern  latitudes. 

Dr.  Johnson  (.after  a  pause  in  the 
debate)  rose  to  express  bis  opinion  that 
the  propagation  of  cholera  can  only  be 
acconuteil  for  i)y  the  supposition  of  ex- 
halations from  the  earth  :  there  is 
somrthing  going  on  beneath  the  earth's 
surface  ihal  wc  know  nothing  about. 
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IMr.  King  sagaciously  iiujuired, 
"  whellier  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health  was  present?" — and  upon  being 
answered  in  the  neirative,  rejoined,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  "  Then  that  is  to  be 
noted  !"  He  then  inijulred,  with  ecjual 
solemnity,  "  Wlietlier  tliere  was  any 
evidence,  or  could  any  {gentleman  in- 
form him  whether  there  was  any  such 
ihino-  as  cliolera  at  all  in  tlie  worl<l  ?" — 
(laughter.)  He  was  then  proceeding  to 
panegyrise  Dr.  Barry,  and  to  propose 
that  the  discussion  on  cholera  should 
not  be  resumed  till  that  gentleman's  re- 
turn from  Petersburgli,  when 

Mr.  Chinnock  n)oved  au  adjourn- 
ment of  the  discussion  to  Saturday 
next  (this  evening)  ;  which  was  carried 
by  general  consent. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  in  the  Dispetisury  of  the  London 
Univeriily, 


Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson. 

Lecture  HI. 

October  27,  1831. 

Rheumatism — Remittent  Fever — Epilepsy, 

Gentlemen, — Since  our  last  lecture  one  of 
the  cases  of  Rheumatism,  that  of  Peunifa- 
iher,  has  been  discharged  cured,  and  two 
others  are  likely  to  be  so  in  a  few  days.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  severe  symptoms  yield- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  Calomel,  Opium,  and 
Colchicum,  and  little  remained  but  slight  in- 
dications of  pain,  preceded  by  rigor  in  the 
evening,  for  which  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia 
■was  ordered,  and  speedily  removed  them. 
In  the  case  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
last  lecture  —  that  of  Cadwell,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  wrists,  and  the  pain  excited  by 
touching  them,  had  greatly  increased  ;  but  I 
pointed  out  to  you  the  cause  of  this,  in  the 
intemperate  habits  of  the  patient,  who  smell 
strongly  of  gin,  and  who  acknowledged  that 
she  had  indulged  in  a  few  glasses  of  that  cor- 
dial, tocomfort  the  weak  state  of  her  nerves 
under  her  sufferings.  I  take  this  opportunity, 
gentlemen,  of  [)Ointing  out  to  you,  that  it  is 
only  in  persons  who  indulge  in  the  abuse 
of  stimulants  that  I  have  ever  seen  any 
thing  like  the  co-existence  of  Gout  and 
Rheumatism,  forming  that  mixed  disease 
which  lias  been  named  Rheumatic  Gout  ; 
and,  although  1  am  aware  that  Rheumatism 
makes  its  attack  on  the  most  temperate 
and  regular  habits,  yet  1  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  cure  it  when 
the  use  of  wine  or  spirits  is  continued  during 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  thaa  when  these 


are  altogether  set  aside.  Indeed,  I  know- 
scarcely  any  disease  in  which  attention  to 
diet  and  regimen  is  so  essential  as  in  Rheu- 
matism. 

The  employment  of  Bark  as  a  remedy  in 
Rheumatism  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Morton,  who,  although  a  bad  authority  in 
matters  of  theory,  yet  was  an  honest  physi- 
cian ;  and  his  word  can  be  implicitly  relied 
upon,  in  reference  to  the  result  of  any  mode 
of  practice.  His  observations  were  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Sir 
Edward  Huln,  Sir  John  Priugle,  and  Dr. 
Fothergill  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  clinical 
experiments  instituted  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  on 
the  effects  of  this  remedy  in  acute  Rheuma- 
tism, that  its  value  was  fairly  appreciated. 
Dr.  Ilay^arth's  practice  was,  first  to  reduce 
the  febrile  violence  of  the  attack  by  aulimo- 
nials,  and  then  to  throw  in  the  IJark.  He 
found  that  in  no  case  did  any  mischievous  ef-" 
fects  follow  its  employment ;  and  when  ma- 
nifest relief  was  not  obtained  at  first,  it  waS' 
generally  afterwards  ensured  by  suspending 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  again  having  re- 
course to  antimonials,  until  sufiicient  evacua- 
tions were  procured,  lu  such  cases,  the  Bark 
was  not  again  employed  until  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  were  abated.  The  perusal  of  Dr. 
llaygartb's  work,  and  an  entire  confidence  in 
his  details,  induced  me  to  give  his  plan 
a  fair  trial  ;  and,  with  little  variation,  I  have 
continued  to  follow  it  ever  since.  I  have, 
certainly,  seen  the  Bark  do  harm  in  acute 
Rheumatism  ;  but  then  the  precautions  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  previous  to  its  admi- 
nistration, have  not  been  duly  observed.  'I'he 
substitution  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia  for  the 
Bark  has  only  added  to  our  power  over 
acute  Rheumatism  ;  sometimes,  I  have  found 
it  to  be  retjuisite  to  combine  aromatics  with 
the  Sulj)hate  ;  in  which  case  every  indication 
has  been  answered  by  tlie  essential  oil  of  Ca- 
lamus Aromaticus  rubbed  up  with  Sugar,  as 
an  Oleo  Saccharum,  and  added  to  the  Sul- 
jihate.  I  was  induced  to  prefer  this  aroma- 
tic to  any  other,  from  having  observed  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  root  of  Acorus 
CaUnnus  in  curing  Agues,  when  used  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  adrainis- 
tration  of  the  Bark.  In  Sussex  the  powder 
of  this  Acoius  is  used  alone  as  a  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  Agues.  When  Bark  has  failed 
to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  prescriber, 
.\rseiiichas  been  occasionally  employed,  after 
the  attacks  of  the  rheumatic  pains  have  be- 
come decidedly  intermittent.  My  experi- 
ence of  its  eflicacy  does  not  authorise  me  to 
speak  confidently  in  its  favour. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  topical  reme- 
dies, you  will  soon  perceive  that  I  very 
rarely  order  them.  I  have  several  times  seen 
recessions  of  the  complaint  follow  the  em- 
ployment of  Rubefacients  ;  and  as,  in  such 
cases,  we  have  no  method  of  preventing 
the  disease  from  falling  upon  a  vital  or- 
gan, it  is  better  either  to  reject  them  al- 
together,   or    to    employ    them    with     the 
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utmost  circumspection.  The  only  topical 
remedy  which  1  have  freely  employed  is  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  pained  part, 
followed  by  either  emollient  poultices,  or  the 
pediluviam,  when  the  lower  extremities  are 
the  seat  of  pain.  The  comfort  of  the  patient 
is  thus  much  improved  ;  but  to{)ical  bloodlet- 
ting, however  performed,  does  not  contribute 
to  the  cure  of  the  general  disease. 

From  what  1  have  already  said  respecting 
the  bad  effects  of  intemperance  in  retarding 
the  cure  of  Rheumatism,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  force  upon  your  attentions  the 
propriety  of  prescribing  a  Milk  Diet.  Syden- 
ham very  properly  interdicted  the  use  of 
animal  food  and  of  all  fermented  liquors. 
Indeed,  in  every  disease,  if  you  reflect  that 
remedies  are  intended  to  make  a  certain  im- 
pr.  ssion  on  the  habit,  you  need  not  be  in- 
formed, that  the  less  this  is  interfered  with, 
or  interrupted  by  the  administration  of  sti- 
mulant food,  the  more  likely  are  the  reme- 
dies to  prove  beneficial. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  upon  these 
cases  ot  Rheumatism,  you  may  expect  that 
I  should  say  something  of  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tism, some  cases  of  which  are  upon  the 
books  of  this  Dispensary  ;  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion, Acute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism  are  the 
same  disease,  merely  modified  by  duration  ; 
equally  active  as  respects  the  symptoms  : 
and,  in  fact,  reijuirin^  the  same  ]ilan  of  treat- 
ment. In  private  practice  you  will  find  this 
tiuth  too  frequently  presenting  itself  to  hum- 
ble the  vanity  of  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner :  you  will  find  patients  labouring  un- 
der Rheumatism  after  having  suffered  for  ten 
or  twelve  months,  who  will  inform  you,  that 
their  ]>ains  are  as  severe  as  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  ;  you  will  find 
the  same  hard,  tense  beat  of  the  ]iulse  ;  the 
sctme  buffy  coat  on  the  blood  ;  and  the  same 
pink  de]iosit  in  the  urine.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  means  that  woul  1 
have  insured  success,  if  emjiloyed  in  the 
early  period  of  the  disease,  will  not  now  suc- 
ceed :  and  it  is  only  under  the  administra- 
tion of  alterative  doses  of  Calomel  and  Co- 
nium,  in  direct  combination  with  Suljjhate  of 
Quinia,  or  some  other  tonic,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  IJuckbean,  ]\Ienyanthes  irit'o- 
liata,  that  we  can  contemplate  a  salutary 
issue. 

In  long  protri'.cted  cases,  when  the  pains 
are  confined  lo  jitirticular  joints,  1  have  seen 
much  benefit  lierived  from  a  ])laii  imitative 
of  the  J3ouch  Baths  at  Aix-les- Rains  On 
reading  an  account  of  these  baths,  which  are 
of  a  temperature  from  1 IC  to  142°  Fah., 
I  was  induced  to  form  an  opinion  that  the 
principle  of  their  action  was  percussion  in 
conjunction  with  a  high  temjieiat  ire.  The 
Douching  aj)artinents,  which  are  caves  of 
the  rock,  have  the  hot  water  conducted  into 
them  through  channels,  that  terminate  in  tio 
tubes  of  about  two  inches  in  diamtler.  A 
large  stream  of  water  falling  from  a  consi- 


derable height  is  thus  directed  upon  the  af- 
fected part,  whilst  the  patient  is  immersed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  warm  vapour.  The 
sensation  experienced  resembles  that  of  a 
severe  cudgelling;  but  this  is  followed  by 
decided  relief,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
Douching,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, 
generally  produces  a  permanent  cure.  To 
imitate  tliese  baths,  I  set  my  patient  in  a 
chair,  at  the  side  of  which  is  placed  a  bucket 
or  large  vesfel  caj.ablc  of  containing  three 
or  four  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and 
envelop  patient  and  all  with  a  blanket, 
pinned  close  round  his  neck.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  is  bathed  in  a  copious  per- 
spiration, and  in  this  state  he  is  directed 
to  apply  percussion  to  the  pained  joints 
by  means  of  an  elastic  ball,  made  of  cork 
covered  with  kid  leather,  and  fixed  on  a 
handle  of  cane  or  whalebone,  about  a  foot  in 
length.  I  have  seen  the  most  decided  be- 
nefit follow  this  practice  ;  and  one  case,  of 
seven  years'  standing,  after  the  daily  em- 
ployment of  this  dill  dDUching,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression be  allowable,  my  patient  was  beaten 
into  excellent  health,  and  threw  aside  a 
crutch,  which  he  bad  for  years  been  forced 
to  use. 

As  a  prophylactic,  after  an  attack  of 
Rheumatism  has  been  allayed,  you  will  find 
nothing  so  serviceable  as  the  daily  use  of  the 
Shower  Bath.  Jf  the  patient  have  been 
much  reduced,  and  the  re-action  is  likely  to 
be  feeble,  the  bath  should  not  be  taken  until 
the  system  has  been  fortified  with  breakfast ; 
but  when  the  vigour  of  the  habit  is  restored, 
it  may  be  used  immediately  after  rising  in 
the  morning. 

Hemiltent  Fever. 

I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention,  gen- 
tlemen, to  the  two  cases  of  Remittent  Fever 
which  have  lately  been  before  you  ;  the 
subject  of  one  of  them,  Henry  Schmidt,. has 
been  discharged  cured ;  William  Coates, 
that  of  the  other,  which  is  of  a  less 
decided  character,  has  just  been  adinittetj. 
Schmidt  is  a  German,  '26  years  of  age, 
of  a  delicate  frame  of  body,  with  black 
straight  hair,  hazel  eyes,  and  a  pale 
comjilexion.  He  is  by  trade  a  cabinet- 
maker. He  informed  you,  that  for  some 
weeks  past  he  has  felt  unwell,  without  being 
able  to  specify  any  complaint,  excej)t  that 
his  feelings  differed  from  their  usual  sttUe. 
About  six  days  before  his  application  to 
the  Dispensary,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
rigor,  which  was  not  followed  by  much  in- 
creased heat  of  body,  and  by  no  sweating. 
It  left  him,  however,  cxtrenuiy  languid,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  one  day  better 
and  another  worse  ;  but  on  no  one  day  has 
there  been  a  com])lete  intermis-^ion  of  symp- 
toms.  He  has  generally  felt  Ix-lter  in  the 
morning;  his  uneahiness,  accompanied  with 
alternate  heats  and  dulls,  gradually  stealing 
on  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  decliniug  until 
about  midnight  ;  but  allhoucrh   these  states 
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were  of  daily  recurrence,  yet  they  were  evi- 
dently more  severe  every  other  d;iy.  On  the 
day  of  his  admission,  18tli  October,  his  com- 
plaints were,  loss  ofappetite  and  all  relish  for 
food  ;  he  stated  that  he  suffered  from  a  con- 
stant, altiiough  slight  nausea  ;  the  tongue  was 
rtiuch  coated  and  dry  ;  the  bowels  were  con- 
fined ;  the  unne  natural ;  and  the  pulse, 
which  was  weak  and  compressible,  beat  ]00. 
He  had  constant  severe  headache  ;  the  skin 
was  clammy,  the  extremities  were  rather  cold, 
and  he  mentioned  that  he  felt  occasionally 
ready  to  sink,  and  could  not  command  his 
ideas.  He  slept  heavily,  but  awoke  unre- 
freshed.  He  was  ordered  a  pill  containing 
gr.  vj.  of  Calomel,  to  be  followed  by  a 
>  brisk  Cathartic,  and  a  mixture  composed  of 
four  grains  of  Tartar  emetic,  in  eight  fluid' 
ounces  of  Camphor  mixture  ;  three  table 
spoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  fifth  hour. 
The  pill  and  draught  produced  two  stools 
only  ;  but  the  tongue  was  cleaner,  and  the 
report  says,  "  this  morning  (October  i^Oth)  he 
has  perspired  freely,  which  has  brought 
down  his  pulse  to  88.  The  Antimonial  has 
not  produced  sickness  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
feels  less  nausea,  and  his  headache  is  gone.'' 
The  pill,  purging  dose,  and  mixture,  were 
continued.  On  the  2'2d  he  felt  much  better 
in  every  respect,  and  his  countenance  had 
lost  the  anxious  expression  which  so  strik- 
ingly marked  it  at  his  admission.  The  bowels 
were  still  torpid  ;  but  the  skin  was  natural,  the 
tongue  mnch  cleaner,  and  the  urine  natural. 
He  was  now  ordered  a  mixture,  consisting 
of  5vj.  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  six  fluid 
ounces  of  Infusion  of  Gentian,  and  one  fluid 
drachm  of  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  the  fourth 
part  of  which  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  Under  the  use  of  this  mild  aperient,  a 
farinaceous  diet,  sub-acid  drink,  and  rest,  he 
continued  improving  until  this  day  (the  1^7  th) 
when  he  was  discharged  cured. 

Although  th.s  case,  gentlemen,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mild  specimen  of  the  usual 
Autumnal  Remittent  of  this  climate,  yet  it 
presents  some  points  for  remark  ;  and  merits 
your  consideration  as  a  form  of  disease  which 
is  likely  to  come  frequently  under  your  care. 
The  (irst  circumstance  in  the  case  to  which  I 
would  jiarticulaily  recal  your  attention,  is 
the  peculiar  ]ibysiognomy  of  the  patient, 
which  on  his  admission  was  so  characteristic 
of  general  suffering,  and  of  disease  affecting 
the  nervous  system.  'J'he  countenance, 
which  was  pale,  sallow,  and  pinched,  wore 
a  look  of  great  anxiety  ;  whilst  the  eye 
was  indicative  of  a  disturbed  state  of  the 
mind.  The  contrast  between  this  expression 
and  the  lively,  open  countenance  which  the 
patient  now  wears,  presents  a  theme  for  re- 
flection too  striking  to  have  escaped  your 
observation,  and  affords  me  also  an  op|)or- 
tunity  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  great  aids 
which  the  attentive  study  of  the  physiognomy 
of  diseases  affords  us,  both  in  diagnosis  and 
in  forming  a  prognostic.  'I'he  second  remark 
respects  the  evidence  which  you  may  draw 


from  the  symptoms  of  this  case — the  alter- 
nate heats  and  chills,  the  nausea,  the  mus- 
cular tremors  and  sinking,  and  the  waver- 
ing state  of  mind — are  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  much  of  what 
constitutes  fever  is  referrible  to  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  in  opposition 
to  that  theory  which  would  refer  all  fe- 
vers to  inflammation  of  one  part  or  ano- 
ther of  the  body.  In  a  fever,  such  as 
that  now  before  us,  there  are  no  sym])toms 
which  would  authorize  us  to  fix  upon  one  part 
of  the  body  more  than  another  as  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  That  the  vascular  system  shares 
in  the  general  derangement  of  the  nervous, 
is  obvious;  and  it  is  te  conjoint  affection 
of  both  which  constitutes  the  disease. 

On  inc]uiry,  I  could  trace  this  fever  only 
to  exposure  to  cold  acting  upon  a  weakened 
frame,  predisposed  to  morbid  impressions 
from  depression  of  s[)irits,  arising  from  want 
of  employinen'.  and  its  necess.iry  conse- 
quence— bad  food,  and  a  scanty  sujiply  of  it. 
The  poor  man,  who  you  know  is  a  foreigner, 
had  been  for  some  weeks  unemployed.  There 
was  a  general  state  of  languor  prevailing  ; 
the  functions  were  performed  feebly,  and 
torpor  existing  in  some  of  the  viscera,  which, 
by  throwing,  as  it  were,  the  circulation  off 
its  balance,  produced  that  irritable  condition 
of  the  system  which  is  so  favourable  to  the 
production  of  fever.  'I'hence  vicissitudes  in 
the  weather,  such  as  have  lately  occurred, 
succeeding  to  a  warm  summer,  are  likely  to 
produce  effects  on  the  body  which,  in  any 
other  condition,  it  would  resist. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  pursued  in 
this  case,  it  was  ob.'ious  that,  with  a  com- 
pressible ))ulse  at  lOO;  with  very  little  cere- 
bral excitement,  and  without  any  symptom 
indicative  of  local  inflammation,  this  case 
did  not  demand  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
'J'lie  other  case — that  of  William  Coates— 
to  which  1  have  referred,  presents  evident 
sym]>toms  of  Pulmonary  Inflammation,  and, 
consequently,  eighteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm  with  unequivocal  advan- 
tage, and  he  bore  tli*"  loss  well.  In  Schmidt's 
case,  the  asjiect  of  the  countenance,  the  rigors 
and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  indicating 
intestinal  irritation,  pointed  out  clearly  the 
necessity  of  purging, — the  only  question 
was  the  kind  of  purgative  to  be  employed  ; 
and,  in  ordering  the  administration  of 
'Tartar  emetic,  it  v.as  my  object,  not  merely 
to  evacuate  the  bowels,  but  also  the  stomach. 
1  was  fully  aware  that  the  severe  pain  of  the 
head,  which  so  closely  resembled  Meningitis 
that  it  would  have  authorized,  in  some  minds, 
cujiping  or  the  application  of  leeches,  depend- 
ed solely  on  intestinal  irritation  ;  and,  if  the 
accuracy  of  the  oi)inion  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  result,  it  was  fully  confirmed  :  besides,  in 
evacuating  freely  the  stomach  and  lower  in- 
testines, the  habit,  I  hop'-d,  would  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia, 
should  it  be  necessary  in  the  decline  of  the 
disease.     This,   however,  has  not  been  re- 
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quisite,  the  action  of  the  Calomel  and  pur- 
gative on  the  liver  having  emptied  the  hepa- 
tic ducts,  and  improved  the  biliary  secretion, 
and  that  the  Antimony  having  restored  the 
suspended  action  of  the  capillaries.  No- 
thing further  was,  therefore,  required  to  ac- 
celerate the  return  of  health  than  to  keep  up 
a  moderately  soluble  state  of  bowels,  and 
gently  promote  the  tone  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans; an  intention  which  has  been  fully  ac- 
complished by  the  means  presoiibed. 

Epilepsy. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  J  will 
merely  direct  your  attention  to  the  case  of 
Epilepsfi  admitted  on  Thursday,  and  defer 
any  comments  on  it  until  we  shall  have  time 
to  estimate  correctly  the  value  of  the  treat- 
ment which  is  now  in  progress. 

Arthur  Leni,  ffit.  37,  a  green-grocer,  of  a 
sanguine  complexion,  complains  of  what  he 
terms  fainting  fits,  which  attack  him  once 
or  twice  a  day,  and  throw  him  down  in  the 
streets,  whilst  pursuing  his  occupation.  On 
inquiring  into  the  previous  history  of  the 
case,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  severe  Epi- 
leptic fit  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  it  was 
not  succeeded  by  another  until  seven  years 
afterwards,  when  he  suffered  a  second  at- 
tack, and  this  was  followed  by  fits  recurring 
once  or  twice  in  every  subsequent  year,  until 
two  years  since,  at  which  time  they  increased 
in  frequency,  and  now  he  is  scarcely  during 
any  day  free  from  a  repetition  of  the  attack. 
The  fit,  he  says,  conies  upon  him  unawares, 
throws  him  down,  and  he  becomes  insensi- 
ble ;  but  he  is  informed  that  he  struggles 
much,  and  he  has  lately  bit  his  tongue  ; 
be  continues  in  the  fit  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  after  which  it  is  followed  by  pro- 
found sleep.  On  awaking  he  can  scarcely 
distinguish  the  objects  around  him,  and  I  his 
losa  of  vision  continues  for  some  hours.  He 
complains  of  severe  and  constant  headache  ; 
there  is  no  intolerance  of  light  during  the 
day,  but  he  experiences  something  like  it  in 
candlelight ;  the  conjunctiva  is  slightly  in- 
flamed. 'I'here  is  tinnitus  aurium,  like  the 
constant  ringing  of  bells;  the  tongue  is 
furred;  the  jjulse  9'.',  small,  and  irritable; 
the  bowels  are  open,  and  the  urine  is  high- 
coloured. 

He  was  ordered  to  be  cupped  behind  the 
ears,  and  ^viij.  of  blood  only  to  be  taken  ; 
eight  grains  of  Calomel,  and  three  of  Ex- 
tract of  Henbane,  were  desired  to  be  taken 
at  bed-time,  and  fullowc-d  by  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic on  the  following  morning.  On  the  V'Jth, 
two  days  afterwurds,  he  iitteuded  again  at 
tlie  Diiipcnbary,  and  stated  that  h('  hail  had 
no  fit  since  the  cupi^ing;  but,  although  he 
admits  that  be  is  belter,  yet,  he  conipliiina 
still  greatly  of  his  head,  and  of  the  tinnitus 
aurium  ;  and  adds,  that  he  f"els  also  a  sen- 
sation, as  if  there  was  wind  in  the  head, 
lie  feels  now  and  then  faint;  his  a|)petite  is 
still  impaired,    and   the  tongue  furred ;  the 


pulse  is  84,  and  feeble  ;  the  urine  is  high- 
coloured.  He  has  been  ordered  twelve 
pills,  each  containing  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  Calomel,  one  grain  and  three-fourths  of 
Camphor,  and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  Extract 
of  Henbane :  two  to  be  taken  every  eighth 
hour  ;  and  in  the  intervals  a  purgative,  con- 
taining 3j.  of  wine  of  the  seeds  of  Colchicum. 
The  most  singular  incident  in  this  history 
is  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  and  the  second  attack;  and  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  disease  has  lately 
displayed  without  any  obvious  cause.  This 
disease  is  one  which  may  arise  from  visceral 
irritation,  and  in  that  event  is  curable  ;  but 
whether  the  present  case  be  of  that  kind 
can  only  be  determined  by  attentively  watch- 
ing its  progress. 

AOTE  FROM  MR.  S.  COOPER  TO 
MR.  COULSON. 

To  the  Edilor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I   WILL  thank    you  to   insert  the  following 
note  to  Rlr.  Coulson  in  your  next  number,  if 
perfectly  convenient  to  you — 1  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Samuel  Cooper. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  correct  a  mistake  into 
which  you  have  fallen,  by  stating  in  your 
lecture  published  in  the  ^ledical  Gazette, 
that  1  had  said  nothing  in  my  Dictionaiy, 
of  the  treatment  of  the  patient  previous  to 
lithotomy.  The  account  rather  surprised 
me,  and,  at  first,  I  imagined  that  the  omis- 
sion must  really  have  been  the  fact ;  but,  on 
referring  to  the  two  last  editions,  I  observe 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  neglected,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  pa<j;e  80.)  of  the 
5th  edition,  and  i)age  8l'8  of  tlie  6th  or  last. 

With  respect  to  the  minute  descriptions  of 
the  various  modes  of  lithotomy,  some  of 
which  are  now  obsolete,  1  regret  that  you  do 
not  aji])ear  to  like  them  ;  b>it  I  and  many 
other  members  of  the  profession  feel  an  inte- 
rest, and  know  that  there  is  much  utility,  in 
the  historical  views  of  what  has  formerly 
been  done  in  surgery.  Were  we  always  to 
pay  due  attention  to  them,  we  should  not 
frequently  suppose  various  schemes  and 
practices  to  be  quite  new,  merely  because 
they  are  revived. 

]  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  Cooper. 

Great  Riissell-Street, 
Oct.  29,  1831. 

n'w.  Cnulson,  Esij. 

BOOK  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Elements  of  Anatomy,  Cieneral,  Special, 
and  Comp.arativc.  From  the  Encyclopaedia 
JJritannica,  Seventh  Edition.  By  David 
Craigie,  I\I.I).      With  Fourteen  Plates. 
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Lecture  VI. 

Symptomatologii  (continued) — Indications  uf- 
J'm-ded  by  the  Pnhe — /«/  Exuniination  of  the 
different  Regions  of  the  Body — by  the  Ex- 
cretions— Therupentics, 

I  MF.NTiONED  in  the  last  lecture,  gentlemen, 
that  two  parts  of  the  body  give  us  more  in- 
formation respecting,  not  their  local  affec- 
tions, but  the  state  of  other  parts,  than 
those  parts  themselves,  and  that  these  were 
the  face  or  the  head  altogether,  and  the 
hand. 

I  went  over  the  chief  symptoms  which  ap- 
pear in  the  head,  including  the  face,  mouth, 
eyes,  tongue — in  fact,  every  thing  above  the 
reck  ;  and  the  chief  symptoms  which  were  in- 
dicated by  the  hand  ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  thf  lecture  1  was  speaking  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  tlie  ]iulse,  which  is  observed 
more  easily  in  the  hand  than  elsewhere :  not 
that  the  hand  itself,  or  the  v.rist,  has  any 
peculiar  quality  of  giving  us  information  re- 
S))ecting  the  state  of  the  circulation,  although 
it  is  a  great  indication  respecting  oilier  mat- 
ters, but  so  it  happens  that  the  artery,  (and 
it  is  a  curious  coincidence,)  is  to  be  felt  better 
there  than  at  any  other  part,  and  there  we 
derive  our  chief  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  circulation.  The  doctrine  of  the 
pulse  is  called  Splnigmica. 

I  mentioned  certain  cautions  which  are 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  noticing  the 
jiulse  ;  namely,  to  examine  the  pulse  of  each 
wrist,  and  in   some  cases  to  examine  it  also 
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at  tlie  heart.  I  mentioned  likewise  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
age  of  the  individual,  the  ser,  the  climate, 
the  season  ;  and  it  is  likewise  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  immediate  circumstances  in 
which  the  patient  is  placed — whether  he  is 
in  a  room  of  high  temperature  or  not— whe- 
ther he  is  near  the  fire  or  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  and  also  to  ascertain  what  he  hai  taken 
previously,  because  food  accelerat.'s  the 
pulse,  and  the  more  stimulating  its  jualily, 
of  course  the  greater  is  the  effect.  Tou  will 
observe  different  pulses  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  It  is  necessary  to  take  thise  mat- 
ters into  account,  for  if  you  were  tc  dtd  the 
pulse  quicker  than  at  your  previous  visi;,  and 
not  to  inquire  whether  the  patient  had  hken 
food  or  not,  or  what  other  circumstance  hal  oc- 
curred, you  would  be  led  into  error.  Tins  i;  of- 
ten a  circumstance  of  great  consequence  ;  for 
if  you  find  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  ac- 
counted for  by  the  patient  having  taken  food, 
your  prognosis  remains  as  favourable  as  be- 
fore. This  has  always  been  observed  ;  and 
you  find  in  Celsus,  what  1  dare  say  you  all 
Know,  particular  in  jiuiciions  to  medical  prac- 
titioners not  to  feel  the  j.ulse  immediately 
on  going  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  but 
to  wait  some  time,  to  enter  into  convers-a- 
fion,  and  allow  the  flurry  of  the  patient  at 
the  sight  of  his  medical  atiendynt  to  subs:de  ; 
for  it  continually  happens,  that  the  pulse 
w-ill  augment  from  seeing  the  metlical  at- 
tendant, more  especially  for  the  first  time. 
\  ou  will  find  the  advice  given  by  Celsus  on 
this  head  to  be  in  a  high  degree  worthy  of 
attention.  It  may  appear  trivial,  but  1  do 
assure  you  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  you  will  be  led  into  a  great  error,  esjie- 
cially  in  a  public  institution,  if  you  were  to 
put  your  hand  ou  the  patient's  wrist  at  once  ; 
it  is  better  to  ask  some  questions,  and  to  re- 
main some  time  before  you  feel  the  pulse. 

However  useful  tlie  information  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  jmlse,  if  you  neglect  .■■•II  these 
particulars,  or  if  you  take  them  into  consi- 
deration and  do  not  at   the  same  time  com- 
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pare  the  other  symptoms  with  the  state  of 
the  )iulse,  the  pulse  will  lead  you  into  very 
great  error.  J'lie  pulse  itself',  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, affords  only  one  syinptom,  and  that 
may  not  be  at  all  in  unison  with  the  real 
slate  of  the  patient.  The  pulse  would  some- 
times lead  you  to  suppose  that  there  is 
the  greatest  danger,  when  there  is  none  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  sometimes 
lead  you  into  security,  when  the  patient  is  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  However,  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  pulse  ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  symptom,  which,  if  taken  alone,  would 
not  lead  you  to  draw  a  false  conclusion.  It 
is  necessary,  in  examining  any  case,  to  take 
the  whole  collection  of  symptoms  together — 
to  set  one  against  the  other  :  sometimes  you 
find  them  all  harmonize,  and  at  other  times 
you  find  more  or  less  confusion,  but  it  is 
from  the  balance  of  the  whole  that  you  form 
your  diagnosis  and  jjrognosis.  The  pulse 
has  been  called,  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
res  fallacissima,  the  most  false  of  all  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  truth  is,  all  symptoms  are 
delusive,  if  taken  separately  :  it  is  the  collec- 
tion vhich  enables  us  to  form  our  judgment. 

I  nentioned  the  chief  varieties  of  pulses — 
the  virieties  which  I  think  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  which  are  the  only 
ones  ihat  [  have  observed.  You  find  in 
books  an  extreme  minutia;  on  this  point, 
and  I  \hink  a  great  deal  of  absurd  trifling. 
It  is  tje  Chinese,  I  understand,  who  have 
made  tie  most  minute  observations  on  this 
subject :  they  describe  all  sorts  of  pulse, 
sucl  as,  I  dare  say,  no  one  ever  observed, 
anc  such  as  no  one  ever  will. 

Sow  as  to  these  two  parts  of  the 
body — the  face,  or  rather  the  head  alto- 
gether, and  the  hand — our  observations  upon 
them  are  chiefly  made  by  sight  and  by  touch  ; 
however,  there  is  another  sense  that  may  be 
employed  with  respect  to  the  head,  and  that 
is  the  sense  of  smell.  The  breath  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mouth  has  sometimes  peculiar 
odours,  which,  if  we  do  not  take  pains  to 
notice,  we  are  compelled  to  observe. 

The  head  and  the  hand,  of  course,  give  all 
the  .symptoms  common  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  when  they  themselves  are  affected. 
When  either  of  these  parts  is  inflamed,  the 
various  local  symptoms  present  themselves 
It  is  not,  however,  of  local  symj)toms  that  I 
have  been  speaking,  but  symptoms  indicating 
the  state  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system  in 
general. 

To  proceed,  however,  downwards :  tlie 
neck  afl'ords  a  certain  degree  of  information, 
but  not  much.  A  long  thin  neck  is  fre- 
quently taken,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Bymptoms,  as  a  sign  of  phthisis  ;  whereas,  a 
filiort  thick  neck  indicates  a  disposition  to 
fulness  of  the  head  and  chest.  The  pulse  in 
the  neck  is  also  an  indication  of  different 
diseases.  In  many  aflf'ections  of  the  head, 
the  carotids  will  throb  violently,  so  as  to  be 


seen  at  a  distance  ;  and,  in  many  affections 
of  the  chest,  the  same  circumstance  is  ob- 
served. Heie,  again,  you  see  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  more  symptoms  than  one. 
When  you  see  a  grent  throbbing  of  the  caro- 
tids, you  cannot  tell  whether  it  arises  from 
an  afl'ection  of  the  chest  or  of  the  head,  for 
they  both  give  rise  to  it.  The  pulsation  of 
the  jugulars  is  likewise  frequently  an  indica- 
tion of  thoracicidisease  ;  a  difficulty  in  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  chest 
will  give  rise  to  a  great  pulsation  of  the 
jugulars.  I  need  not  say  that  the  tenderness 
of  the  neck  indicates  various  diseases.  By 
observing  tenderness  in  that  situation,  you 
may  frequently  ascertain  the  existence  of 
disease  in  the  larynx,  when  otherwise  you 
might  be  doubtful  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection. 

AVith  respect  to  the  chest,  it  affords  us  a 
vast  source  of  information  ;  its  sides  and  its 
shape  indicate  the  general  constitution. 
Phthisical  patients  generally  have  a  narrow 
and  flat  chest ;  the  chest  is  contracted  in 
various  directions — shallow  and  flat  in  the 
front,  and  narrow  at  the  sides.  If  a  person  be 
disposed  to  apoplexy,  from  mere  plethora  and 
congestion,  and  in  gouty  persons,  the  chest 
is  disposed  to  be  circular.  Frequently  the 
chest  is  deformed,  and  frequently  it  acquires 
an  enlargement  in  various  parts,  from  dis- 
ease in  the  pleura.  When  a  collection  of 
water  or  pus,  particularly  of  pus,  takes 
place  in  the  pleura,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  sides  of  the  chest  become  enlarged. 
It  is,  therefore,  frequently  of  great  import- 
ance in  thoracic  diseases  to  strip  the  patient, 
and  look  at  his  chest ;  you  may  frequently 
discover  by  the  eye  a  slight  deviation  in  its 
two  sides,  which  you  cannot  observe  by  the 
touch.  A  deviation  so  slight,  that  it  would 
escape  you  if  you  merely  resorted  to  mea- 
surement, is  frequently  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  Of  course,  the  touch  will  give  you 
considerable  information  with  respect  to 
tenderness ;  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  res])iration,  and  the  state  of  the 
heart,  by  the  thrill  which  you  experience. 
In  some  cases  of  difficulty  of  respiration,  you 
find  under  respiration  a  thrill ;  and  in  certain 
obstructions  of  the  heart  itself,  you  find,  on 
pressing  over  a  part  of  the  heart,  a  similar 
circumstance  takes  place,  corresponding  with 
the  action  of  the  heart.  In  some  cases  of  juieu- 
rism  of  the  aorta,  and  of  diseases  of  the  heart, 
you  find  by  the  hand  a  strong  pulsation. 

But  although  the  sight  and  the  toucli  give 
you  this  information,  there  is  a  third  sense 
which  im])arts  especial  aid  with  respect  to 
diseases  of  the  chest,  and  that  is  hearing. 
The  function  of  the  lungs  differs  from  the 
function  of  many  other  parts  in  this  circum- 
stance— it  is  performed  with  a  noise,  and  so, 
likewise,  is  the  function  of  the  heart.  The 
function  of  the  brain  and  of  the  liver  goes  on 
without  noise ;  but  it  is  peculiar  to  the  func- 
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lion  of  tlie  lungs  and  of  the  heart  that  a 
certain  sound  should  take  place.  If  this 
noise  take  place  in  health,  in  sound  physio- 
logy, you  must  expect  that  when  the  function 
of  these  parts  is  disturbed,  the  physiological 
sound  will  become  pathological,  that  the 
sound  will  be  altered  ;  and  such  actually  is 
the  case.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  our  duty 
to  attend  to  it ;  if  it  be  not  the  case,  let 
those  who  say  so  prove  thst  they  are  correct. 
We  declare  it  is  so,  and  we  ask  those  who 
entertain  a  contrary  opinioa  to  listen  for 
themselves. 

As  to  the  lungs,  you  will  sometimes 
find  the  healthy  sound  of  respiration 
cease  altogether.  A  lung  becomes  imper- 
vious at  a  certain  part,  the  air  will  not  go 
through  it,  and  this  may  arise  from  an  ob- 
struction to  the  course  of  the  blood  into  the 
lung;  but  it  may  arise  from  the  lung  itself 
becoming  consolidated,  or  from  external 
pressure  of  the  lung,  the  dropsical  pleura 
preventing  the  lung  from  expanding.  How- 
ever, you  may  ascertain  by  this  that  res- 
piration is  not  going  on  in  that  spot. 
Besides  an  absolute  want  of  sound  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  chest,  you  have  in 
others  an  unnatural  sound  ;  the  sound  of 
respiration  does  not  cease,  hut  becomes 
strangely  altered.  You  have  information, 
also,  not  by  listening  only,  but  by  striking. 
If  you  strike  the  chest,  the  nature  of  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  in  health  causes  a  hol- 
low sound  to  be  heard  :  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  air,  and  a  hollow  sound  is  necessarily 
produced.  If  something  take  the  place  of 
air — if  the  lungs  become  consolidated,  or 
filled  with  fluid,  or  surrounded  by  it — it  stands 
to  reason  that  if  you  then  strike  that  part  of 
the  lung,  the  air  being  absent,  you  will  have 
a  dull  sound.  This  actually  is  the  case, 
these  things  are  physical  necessities,  they 
occur  simply  from  the  common  law  of 
physics  ;  they  must  occur,  and  if  they  do  oc- 
cur we  ought  to  observe  them. 

However,  nothing  would  be  more  absurd 
than  to  attend  to  these  auricular  symptoms 
solely.  The  fault  of  those  who  merely  em- 
ploy the  ear  in  diseases  of  the  chest  is  just 
as  great  as  the  fault  of  those  who  do  not  em- 
ploy it  at  all.  There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  other  symptoms  frequently  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  affection  without  employing  the 
ear,  but  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not,  it  is 
as  much  our  duty  to  attend  to  other  symp- 
toms as  to  those  that  we  learn  from  the  ear. 
You  will,  by  looking  at  a  patient  while  he  is 
breathing,  frequently  find  what  is  the  state 
of  respiration.  You  find  that,  like  the  pulse, 
it  is  more  frequent  than  natural,  or  not  so 
frequent  as  natural ;  we  may  have  the 
respiratio  J'requeiis  and  respinitio  vara,  cor- 
responding with  the  pulsus  fretjuens  and 
pulsus  rarus.  Now  and  then  we  find  respi- 
ration performed  suddenly,  the  inspiration 
aud  the  expiration  are  sudden — aad  that  is 


called  re/er  ;  and  the  opposite  state,  where  the 
chest  expands  slowly,  is  called  respiratio  tarda, 
corresjJOiiding  with  the  pulsus  cocler  and  pul- 
sus tardus.  These  things  may  be  learned 
simply  by  the  sight.  The  respiration  under- 
goes exactly  such  alterations  as  the  pulse ; 
it  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  it  may  be 
slow  or  quick,  sudden  or  gradual.  It  may 
be  deep  or  exceedingly  shallow,  little  air 
being  taken  in  at  a  time,  and,  on  the  other 
Land,  you  may  have  a  full  respiration. 
It  may  be  full  and  deep,  corresponding 
with  a  full  and  strong  pulse.  I  do  not  meaa 
to  say  that  the  function  of  the  lungs  and  the 
pulse  take  place  synchronously  ;  but,  as  you 
have  in  the  pulse  quickness  and  slowness, 
fulness  and  smallness,  jirking  and  sluggish- 
ness, so  in  respiration  we  have  frequency 
and  slowness,  shallowness  and  depth,  sud- 
denness and  sluggishness,  irregularity,  and 
so  on. 

When  respiration  takes  place  with  diffi- 
culty, it  is  called,  in  medical  language, 
dyspncea  :  and  if  it  be  so  difficult  that  the 
patient  cannot  breathe  unless  he  sit  upright, 
then  it  is  called  orthopuoea.  Orthopnea  is 
merely  an  intense  dyspnoea. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  frequency 
of  resjjiration  or  its  slowness,  you  may  hear 
particular  sounds.  You  may  hear  a  wheez- 
ing sound,  which  is  called  sihilcus,  or  you 
may  sometimes  hear  it  performed  with  a 
snorting  sound,  which  is  called  sonorous. 
Even  without  putting  the  ear  to  the  chest,  or 
employing  a  piece  of  wood  as  an  intervening 
substance,  it  may  sometimes  be  heard  when 
standing  at  a  little  distance. 

With  respect  to  the  voice,  that  affords  you 
also  much  information.  The  voice  is  fre- 
quently suppressed,  faint,  harsh,  and  shrill ; 
and  these  various  changes  will  indicate  great 
debility,  or  they  will  indicate  particalar  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  themselves,  or  of  the  la- 
rynx, or  of  the  air  passages  at  large.  From 
listening  to  the  voice  with  the  ear,  in  contact 
with  the  chest,  or  with  the  intervention  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  any  similar  substance,  you 
will  frequently  ascertain  that  the  voice  does 
not  sound  as  it  sounds  in  general ;  so  that 
you  are  able  to  say  that  an  excavation  exists 
in  the  lungs. 

From  a  cough,  too,  with  the  naked  ear  we 
learn  much, and  the  varieties  generally  enume- 
rated are  slight,  severe,  harsh,  crowing,  hoop- 
ing, shrieking,  tearing  and  hacking,  loose  and 
dry.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  wiih  respect  to 
coughs.  Sliglit,  severe,  crowing,  and  hoop- 
ing, I  need  say  nothing  about.  You  occa- 
sionally hear  a  cough  tearing  the  patient  to 
pieces,  and  it  frequently  indicates  more  dis- 
position to  spasm  than  actual  inflammation. 
Now  and  then  I  have  heard  a  cough  which 
has  been  followed  regularly  by  a  shriek,  so 
as  to  be  absolutely  alarming.  At  the  end  of 
every  set  of  expirations,  I  lately  heard  one 
deep  inspiration,   not  attended  by  a  hoop, 
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■as  the  hooping-cough,  but  by  a  shriek,  as 
though  the  individual  were  about  to  have 
a  dagger  plun^^ed  into  her. 

lu  regard  to  the  heart,  you  have  great 
information  by  examining  the  chest  itself; 
not  only  by  the  touch  do  you  ascertain  the 
force  of  the  heart,  but  by  listening  you  hear 
various  alterations  in  its  sound.  Here  again 
it  is  very  necessary  not  to  attend  to  any  one 
symptom,  or  to  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
-sound,  but  to  attend  to  the  whole  set  of 
symptoms.  Instead  of  the  usual  double 
sound  which  you  hear  in  a  healthy  person, 
when  the  heart  is  aSected  in  a  certain  way 
you  hear  a  sound  as  if  a  pair  of  bellows  were 
blowing,  sometimes  as  if  a  file  were  in  action, 
sometimes  as  if  a  substance  were  being  rasp- 
ed. If  you  attend  to  these  only  you  may  be 
led  into  error  ;  but  you  frequently,  at  the 
same  time,  observe  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing on  the  slightest  motion  ;  you  observe  a 
swelling  of  the  legs  and  a  deficiency  of  urine, 
and  you  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  or- 
ganic disease.  In  other  cases  you  only  hear 
the  sound,  and  then  you  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  there  was  organic  disease,  un- 
less you  listened  time  after  time  and  always 
found  the  same  occurrence.  In  observing 
these  sounds  of  the  heart,  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  not  to  form  a  judgment  at  your 
first  visit.  You  may,  by  attending  to  the 
general  symptoms,  also  see  a  sufficient  proof 
of  organic  disease,  but  frequently  there  are 
no  other  circumstances  present.  These  au- 
ricular sounds  may  arise  from  temporary 
causes,  and  you  will  not  hear  them  two  suc- 
cessive days.  This  shews  that  these  symp- 
toms, like  those  of  the  pulse,  and  almost 
every  other,  are  never  to  be  taken  alone,  but 
only  in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms, 
and  onl)'  when  they  have  been  dwelt  upon 
carefully  and  repeatedly. 

Wi<h  respect  to  the  abdomen — to  descend 
still  farther — the  chief  symptoms  in  that  re- 
gion are  to  be  observed  by  the  sight  and  the 
touch.  The  hearing  gives  you  no  great  in- 
formation respecting  the  abdomen,  except 
in  the  circumstance  of  striking  it,  if  it  be 
enlarged.  If  you  strike  it,  especially  with 
the  intervention  of  some  little  substance, 
either  the  finger  or  apiece  of  ivory,  you  learn 
w  hether  (he  tumor  arise  from  liquids  orsolids, 
by  its  emitting  a  dead  sound  as  if  you  struck  the 
thif;Ii ;  whereas,  if  it  arise  from  mere  air,  you 
find  it  sound  hollow,  like  a  drum.  By  going 
over  the  abdomen  carefully,  you  may  ascertain 
whether  there  is  enlargement  of  any  organ  ; 
and  you  may  ascertain  the  shape  of  an  en- 
■  larged  liver  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the 
dulness  occurring  where  you  strike  over  the 
enlarged  organ,  and  the  hollow  sound  where 
the  abdomen  is  in  iis  natural  state.  This  is 
the  only  point  in  which  the  ear  is  of  mucli 
assistance.  'I'he  ear  is  of  the  greatest  use  in 
diseases  of  the  then ;  but  in  the  abdomcu 


you  must  more  particularly  have  recourse  to 
sight  and  touch. 

Frequently,  if  you  expose  a  patient  in  the 
case  of  abdominal  disease,  you  may  discover 
an  alteration  of  figure  which  the  band  cannot 
at  once  detect.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  for  a  practitioner  to  prescribe  at  once  for 
a  patient  who  comes  to  his  house  for  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  and  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  very  well  to  prescribe  in  that  way  for  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  the  head,  and  other  aftec- 
tions  ;  but  with  respect  to  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  the  abdomen,  if,  in  many  cases, 
you  do  not  listen,  or  have  the  patients  more 
or  less  undressed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  opinion.  You  may  form  a  good  guess, 
and  you  may  be  right;  but  you  will  not  be 
able  to  form  such  an  opinion  as  a  philosophic 
mind  would  always  wish. 

In  regard  to  the  abdomen,  by  the  sight 
you  may  discover  enlargement,  either  local 
or  genera!  ;  but  it  is  by  the  touch  certainly 
that  you  acquire  the  greatest  information  al- 
together. You  may  feel  an  enlargement  of 
various  parts;  you  may  feel  the  induration  of 
different  viscera  ;  and,  if  there  be  fluid,  you 
may  ascertain  its  existence  by  tlie  occur- 
rence of  fluctuation.  But  one  great  use  of 
employing  the  hand  to  the  abdomen 
is  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation ;  inflammations  of  the  abdomen  are 
detected  easily  in  general — from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  abdomen  having  no  bony  coats 
— by  the  hand  pressing  upon  it;  and  it  is 
always  necessary,  in  acute  diseases,  care- 
fully to  examine  the  abdomen  by  means  of 
the  hand.  In  fever,  and  various  aflfections 
of  the  alimentary  canal  particularly,  if  you 
do  not  carefully  go  over  the  abdomen  with 
the  hand,  you  may  allow  inflammation  to 
escape  you,  which,  if  neglected,  m.ay 
prove  dangerous.  In  fever,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
right  every  day  or  two  to  feel  the  abdomen 
carefully,  beginningat  the  epigastrium,  which 
is  the  [lart  most  frequently  affected,  and  go- 
ing more  or  less  all  over  it  ;  but  in  every 
case  where  the  abdomen  is  affected,  you  find 
it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  the^e 
minute  obsei-vations.  It  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  a  physician  is  to  use  his  pen  and  a  sur- 
geon his  hand.  Every  physician  must  be 
more  or  less  a  surgeon,  and  every  surgeon 
must  be  more  or  less  a  physician.  It  is  as 
impossible  for  a  physician  to  do  without  the 
use  of  his  hand  in  the  case  of  the  abdomen, 
as  it  is  for  a  surgeon  in  the  case  of  fractures  ; 
and  it  is  not  creditable  to  any  phvsician  to 
pride  himself  upon  not  making  these  mecha- 
nical examinations,  as  I  believe  they  are 
contemptuously  called. 

With  respect  to  the  excretions  of  the  body, 
the  sight  and  the  smell  give  us  the  chief  in- 
formation. It  is  by  the  sight  that  we  judge 
chiefly  of  the  chara(  lor  both  of  the  fa'ces  and 
the  urine;  thcsindi,  however,  gives  certain 
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information  in  tliese  particulars,  as  it  also 
does  wiih  regard  to  the  cxcretioa  of  sweat. 
The  sweat  iu  many  diseases  is  exceedingly 
sour,  and  in  others  it  has  peculiar  smells,  of 
which  I  shall  hereafter  speak.  However, 
■we  sometimes  are  more  minute  in  our  ob- 
servations respecting  the  urine  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  necessary  not  to  depend  merely  upon  the 
sight  and  upon  the  smell,  but  to  enij)loy  che- 
mical means  for  ascertaining  its  tjuality.  Jt 
is  frequently  requisite  to  ascertain  whether 
the  urine  is  acid,  or  neutral,  or  alkaline; 
it  is  right  frequently  to  see  whether  it  con- 
tains albumen  or  not ;  and  in  other  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains 
sugar.  The  most  minute  observations  are 
sometimes  necessary  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
only  with  respect  to  the  excretions  that  che- 
mical minuteness  is  at  all  of  service. 

As  to  one  sense,  that  of  taste,  I  believe 
it  can  only  be  employed  with  regard  to 
excretions,  and  I  presume  but  with  one 
of  them — the  urine.  Some  go  so  far  in 
professional  enthusiasni  as  to  wish  us 
to  taste  every  thing  ;  but  il  is  not  usual 
except  in  the  case  of  the  urine,  and  then, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  better  to  get  the 
patient  to  taste  for  himself.  However,  this 
is  not  (ibsoluteli/  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
urine,  because  by  evaporation,  and  by  weigh- 
ing the  urine,  you  can  easily  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  contains  sugar  or  not.  1  never  yet  in 
my  life  tasted  it,  but  1  have  no  objection,  in 
diabetes,  to  taste  the  saccharine  extract,  for 
that  is  not  urine. 

Having  gone  through  the  chief  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  1  may  say  that  the  wliole 
surface  together  gives  such  information  as 
the  head,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree  ;  we 
gain  'jertain  information,  but  it  is  undoubted- 
ly far  less  than  we  gain  from  simply  inspect- 
ing the  face.  From  examining  the  whole 
body  we  learn  whether  there  is  a  degree  of 
fulness  or  emaciation  ;  by  observing  its 
plumpness  we  can  tell  whether  the  patient  is 
in  condition  or  not.  We  observe  likewise 
the  dryness  or  the  moisture  of  the  skin,  and 
the  firmness  of  the  flesh.  We  observe  whe- 
ther it  is  swollen  or  not  by  dropsy.  It  is  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  that  we  emyjloy  the 
sense  of  smell,  in  regard  to  the  excretion  of 
sweat.  On  the  surface  of  the  body  we 
can  ascertain  the  increased  temperature  of 
the  patient ;  and  for  more  minute  observa- 
tion a  thermometer  is  employed.  Il  is  gene- 
rally put  into  the  humt,  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  or  put  under  the  tongue — a  por- 
tion of  the  head.  Every  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  has  its  own  affections  ;  and  it  is 
there  that  not  only  the  chief  symptoms  of 
cutaneous  diseases — the  symptoms  of  all  its 
own  affections,  are  to  befound,  but  there  often 
we  observe  affections  of  parts  below.  In  in- 
flammation, for  exam]ile,  of  the  dura  mater 
from  an  injury,  the  surface  immediately 
above  frenuentlv  becomes  a-dematous.     We 


learn  the  slate  not  only  of  the  skin  itself  lo- 
cally, but  of  i)arts  beneath  it,  by  looking  at 
the  skin  immediately  superjacent. 

'J  hese  are  the  chief  observations  which  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  make,  gene- 
rally speaking,  on  the  third  branch  of  gene- 
ral pathology,  called  semeiology,  or  symp- 
tomatology. 

The  fourth  division  of  general  pathology 
is  therapeia,  or  the  general  treatment  and 
prevention  of  diseases. 

Now  in  regard  to  most  diseases  nature  haa 
a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  ordained 
by  providence,  to  a  great  extent,  that  the  in- 
jurious causes  to  which  we  are  exposed 
should  have  but  a  temporary  effect,  the 
body  having  the  i)0wer  of  resistance,  or  they 
either  existing  temporarily,  being  applied  but 
temporarily  to  the  body,  or  being  able  to  exert 
no  more  than  a  temporary  influence.  In  this 
way  it  is  that,  generally  speaking,  we  may 
say,  although  there  are  many  exce|;tions,there 
is  a  tendency  to  shake  oft'disease.  This  power 
o(  the  body  to  shake  oft"  its  morbid  state  i.s 
called  by  writers  the  lis  meiiicairii  nalura-,  or 
au'.ocrateia.  For  exam[)le,  if  any  thing  too 
aciid  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  a  great  flow  of 
mucus  and  saliva  is  the  conse(juence,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  dilute  the  acrid  matter 
and  wasli  it  away.  So  with  respect  to  acrid 
matters  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  the  stomach 
has  a  tendency  to  reject  them  ;  or  if  they  be 
passed  through  the  stomach  into  the  intes- 
tines, the  intestines  are  excited  to  action, 
and  they  are  got  rid  of.  This  is  the  general 
tendency  of  the  frame. 

Again,  many  causes  of  disease  are  only 
temporary.  A  person  is  exposed  to  a  gre.it 
cause  of  disease  ;  the  cause  ceases,  and,  of 
course,  in  many  instances  the  effect  ceases 
likewise.  It  is  not  a  necessary  consequence, 
however,  that  the  effect  should  cease  because 
the  cause  is  removed  ;  but  it  very  frequently 
thus  happens.  Again,  there  are  other  causes 
which  cannot  produce  an  influence  upon  the 
body,  however  long  they  are  ap|>lied,  for 
more  than  a  certain  period.  If  you  take  the 
poison  of  small  pox,  it  produces  a  disease  of 
only  a  certain  duration  ;  the  patient  may  die, 
but  if  not,  it  can  only  last  for  a  certain  time  ; 
and  when  the  disease  has  once  occurred,  the 
body,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  be- 
comes insusceptible  of  it  again.  These  are 
the  various  means  which  nature  has  provid- 
ed for  getting  rid  of  disease — for  getting  rid 
of  noxious  causes  before  they  jiroduce  actual 
disease,  and  for  getting  rid  of  diseases  them- 
selves. 

Some  have  so  great  a  confidence  in  na- 
ture, that  they  leave  every  disease  to  itself, 
and  that  sort  of  treatment  is  called  the  medi- 
cine of  expectation — medicine  expeclanle.  Such 
treatment  does  well  in  many  cases ;  it  is 
often  the  best  in  many  cases,  both  medical 
and  surgical,  but  it  is  totally  iuajiplicable  to 
a  lartre  number.     No  one  with  a  violent  m- 
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flainmation  of  the  lungs  would  consent  to  sit 
down  quieilj-  in  the  ho];e  that  he  would  grow 
better  da>'  by  day,  when  he  knows  that  he 
may  obtain  immediate  ease  from  the  lancet, 
and  get  rid  of  the  complaint.  \Mien  a  person 
has  taken  poison  into  his  siomach,  of  course 
he  would  be  mad  to  wait  for  nature  to  efi'ect  a 
cure  ;  he  would  send  for  the  physician's  me- 
dicine, or  for  the  surgeon's  stomach-pump. 

]\'ow  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
human  body  is  either  preventive  or  cura- 
tive ;  we  either  attempt  to  prevent  disease 
from  occurring,  or  we  attempt  to  remove  it ; 
and  when  we  cannot  remove  it  we  attempt 
to  palliate  it.  The  treatment  of  the  human 
body  in  the  way  of  preventing  it  becoming 
the  subject  of  disease  is  called  propliijluciic  ; 
that  which  attempts  to  cure  disease  is  called 
curative;  and  when  we  cannot  attempt  to 
cure  a  disease,  still  we  may  do  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  palliation, — so  that  medicine  is 
prophylactic,  curative,  and  palliative.  It  is  a 
great  point  very  often  to  enable  a  person  to 
live,  while  he  must  live,  in  comfort  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  he  must  die,  it  is  a  great  point 
to  enable  him  to  die  easily.  In  many  cases 
■we  have  to  adopt  both  curative  and  palliative 
treatment  together — that  is  to  say,  we  aim 
at  curing  the  disease,  but  we  adopt  pallia- 
tive measures  all  the  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  lesseningany  one  symptom,  or  particular 
symptom.'*,  which  it  is  a  desirable  object  to 
get  rid  of,  or  lessen,  before  the  cure  of 
the  disease  enables  us  to  do  so.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  inflamma.tion  of  the  lungs, 
although  we  may  attempt  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease by  bleeding,  it  is  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  put  an  early  stop  to  a 
violent  cough  by  a  narcotic. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  whether  it 
be  prophylactic,  (and  it  can  hardly  be  called 
the  treatment  of  disease  when  no  disease 
exists;  but  we  must  allow  an  extended  use 
of  terms,)  whether  our  means  are  to  jirevent 
diseases, — j)ro|)hylactic,  or  whether  they  are 
to  cure  them, — curative  ;  orwhether  they  are 
to  )ialliatethem, — palliative  ;  they  may  be  of 
two  kinds — they  may  he  rnlional  or  they  may 
be  empirical.  In  the  treatment  of  many  dis- 
eases— not  only  in  their  prevention — we  act 
rationally,  we  proceed  upon  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  whole  treatment  is  in  the 
highest  degree  philosophical.  We  make  an 
accurate  diagnosis,  in  the  first  instance  ;  we 
then  see  what  is  the  wrong  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  we  employ  such  means  as  are  evi- 
dently calculated  to  remove  that  state.  But 
in  certain  diseases,  and  in  certain  varieties 
of  disease,  we  are  obliged  to  act  empirically 
— to  act  in  a  certain  way  without  knowing 
■why  we  are  likely  to  be  successful. 

Now  this  empirical  mode  of  practice  is  of 
two  kinds— that  is,  sometimes  we  have  a 
sficcific  remedy  for  a  disease  without 
knowinfr  why,  and,  in  otlier  cases,  it  is  im- 
pos.viljle  to  know  tie  exact  variety  and  cha- 


racter of  the  disease,  and  we  fire  a  shot  at 
random  that  can  do  no  harm,  but  which  may 
do  good.  The  treatment  of  inflammation  is 
in  the  highest  degree  rational,  the  treat- 
ment of  various  spasms  is  the  same,  and 
the  treatment  of  continued  fever,  too,  I 
must  think  altogether  rational.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  of  ague,  of  itch,  and  of  sy- 
philis, is  empirical  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
know  why  a  few  grains  of  suljihate  of  qui- 
nine cure  ague,  ■«'hy  a  few  grains  of  sulphur 
will  cure  the  itch,  and  why  syphilis  will 
cease  sooner  if  you  exhibit  mercury  than 
if  you  do  not.  No  one  ■would  a  priori 
imagine  that  any  of  these  remedies  could 
have  such  a  peculiar  property  ;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
in  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  that  would  lead 
us  to  any  such  conclusions.  W'e  also  are 
obliged  to  be  empirical  frequently  where  we 
cannot  ascertain  the  proximate  cause  of  a 
disease.  For  instance,  epilepsy  arises,  ia 
cases  innumerable,  from  an  unknown  cause 
situated  in  the  head,  or  in  distant  parts.  If 
we  can  ascertain  that  it  arises  from  irritation, 
our  treatment  is  rational,  we  remove  this  ;  if 
we  can  ascertain  that  it  arises  from  an  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  system,  our  treat- 
ment is  rational,  we  remove  this  ;  but  some- 
times we  cannot  conceive  that  it  arises  from 
either  of  these  sources,  and  then  we  use  certain 
remedies  that  are  known  occasionally  to  do 
good  ;  not  that  they  are  a  specific  against  epi- 
lepsy, as  bark  is  against  ague,  or  sulphur 
against  itch,  but  because  they  continually  do 
good  in  the  disease.  They  are  not  specifics, 
for  they  often  will  not  cure  one  case  out  of 
many,  and  in  many  they  are  totally  inappli- 
cable, but  still  they  fre(|uently  do  cure  the 
aflPection.  I  allude  to  copper,  zinc,  nitrate 
of  silver,  &:c. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  is  pointed 
out  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is 
called  the  indication  ;  and  things  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  forbid  us  to  do,  are  called 
contra-indications.  To  discover  the  indica- 
tions which  are  necessary  in  the  treatment 
of  a  disease,  we  must  make  a  careful  diagno- 
sis of  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  then  we  must 
make  an  equally  careful  diagnosis  as  to  the 
variety  of  the  particular  disease  ;  and  then 
we  ascertain  the  stage  of  the  affection,  the 
exact  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  inci- 
dental circumstances — for  example,  we  as- 
certain whether  the  place  in  which  he  lives 
at  all  accounts  for  his  disease,  or  whether  the 
season  of  the  year  is  such  as  is  likely  to  have 
aflFected  him.  We  must  likewise  observe  whe- 
ther there  is  any  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
I)eriod.  Sydenham  used  to  mention  the  cha- 
racter of  epidemics  as  the  constitution  of  the 
year.  Continued  fever  has  sometimes  been 
attended  by  so  much  tendency  to  debility, 
that  evacuations  were  in  the  highest  degree 
improjier,  and  the  j)atients  did  much  better 
whcu  they   were  allowed  to  take    merely 
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eimple  food,  with  scarcely  any  other  treat- 
raent.  This  has  been  the  case  during  several 
months  lately.  If  the  patient  were  left 
alone,  or  treated  with  what  in  truth  is  no 
treatment  at  all,  he  has  in  most  cases  done 
well.  If  the  least  evacuation  were  attempted, 
the  disposition  of  the  disease  was  to  great 
prostration  of  strength  and  rapid  sinking.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  know  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  period  ;  and,  but  for  this,  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  destroyed  many  patients 
by  treating  them  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  ;  however,  1  was  warned  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  and  by  careful  observatioa 
of  what  was  going  on. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  know  what  are  the 
contra-indications — whether  there  is  any 
peculiarity  in  the  patient.  Some  patients 
will  not  bear  a  remedy  which  is  very  appro- 
priate to  a  disease  ;  the  disease  may  appear 
evidently  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  treatment,  but  a  peculiarity  in 
the  individual  may  render  it  exceedingly  im- 
proper. This  peculiarity  sometimes  relates 
not  only  to  particular  medicines,  but  to  par- 
ticular articles  of  food ;  and  sometimes 
there  may  be  some  other  disease  present 
which  forbids  the  employment  of  a  remedy  : 
for  example,  if  a  person  have  a  hernia  which 
cannot  be  well  kept  up,  and  you  wish  to  give 
an  emetic,  you  would  try  to  do  without  it, 
lest  you  should  force  the  intestines  down  too 
violently.  You  therefore  see  that  you  are 
not  to  be  satisfied  when  you  have  given  a 
name  to  a  disease.  It  is  a  great  point  to  make 
a  good  general  diagnosis,  but  that  will  not  do 
alone  ;  you  must  make  a  more  accurate  diag- 
nosis still  ;  you  must  ascertain  its  minute 
variety,  individual  peculiarities,  and  all  the 
other  circumstances  that  1  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

In  regard  to  the  things  indicated,  they  are 
divided  generally  into  two  classes — regimen 
and  pharmaceutical  means  ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  injunctions  in  regard  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  place,  to  food,  to  exercise, 
and  rest,  and  every  thing  of  that  description  ; 
and  the  latter  respecting  drugs.  In  prescrib- 
ing medicines,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect 
that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  they 
are  frequently  rendered  abortive  by  our  want 
of  attention  to  something  else.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  reme- 
dies, both  drugs  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
other  remedial  means;  but  I  have  seen  them 
fail,  not  through  any  fault  in  themselves, 
but  through  something  else  that  was  not 
attended  to  when  they  were  employed  :  for 
example,  if  mercury  be  given  to  arrest  a 
violent  acute  inflammation,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  have  that  effect  if  you  neglect  to 
bleed  the  patient ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
giving  mercury,  you  do  bleed  him,  you  can- 
not expect  to  succeed  unless  you  are  particu- 
lar with  regard  to  diet.  So,  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  there  are  many  remedies  which  have  a 


particular  operation  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain ;  they  are  not  exactly  specifirs,  but  they 
do  great  good  ;  yet  the  skin,  in  the  midst  of 
these  diseases,  may  be  in  an  inflammatory 
state,  and  if  you  do  not  bleed  and  enjoiu 
low  diet  you  cannot  remove  the  aflFection. 
As  no  one  symptom  can  be  depended  upon, 
so  it  is  with  remedies  ;  and  when  you  pre- 
scribe a  remedy  for  a  patient,  you  must  take 
into  consideration  all  the  other  points  oa 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  directions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  all  the  circumstances 
I  have  just  enumerated,  you  will  often  be 
disappointed  in  the  cure  of  a  disease  ;  but 
you  are  not  to  be  dismayed  on  that  account. 
Our  profession  is  capable  of  effecting  the 
greatest  good,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  prevent- 
ing disease.  By  improven.ents  with  respect 
to  cleanliness,  with  respect  to  air,  with 
respect  to  food,  and  every  thing  else  of  that 
description,  diseases  are  now  scarcely  known 
which  formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent ; 
and  we  can  do  absolute  good  to  a  large 
amount  in  curing  disease  when  it  has  oc- 
curred. A  great  many  diseases  are  inflam- 
matory ;  and  over  inflammation,  by  means 
of  bleeding  and  other  remedies,  we  have  the 
greatest  power.  When  we  cannot  eradicate 
a  disease,  still  it  is  of  great  importance, 
and  it  is  also  a  great  blessing,  to  be  able  to 
mitigate  pain  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  although  we  fail  in  the  cure  of  many 
affections,  yet,  if  we  make  the  attempt,  by 
degrees  more  knowledge  will  be  attained, 
and  those  who  follow  us  will  be  able  to  do 
what  we  cannot. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  deem  the  followinjj  hasty 
remarks    worthy   of  insertion   in    your 
valuable  publication,  lliey  are  at  your 
service.  E.  Stanley,  jM.D. 

Rrightoii,  Nov.  2,  1631. 

In  the  treatment  of  cholera,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  sufficient  stress  has  not 
been  laid  on  the  suppression  of  urine, 
and  state  of  the  urinary  system,  as  shewn 
by  dissections.  If  we  consider  the 
baneful  effects  caused  by  the  consti- 
tuents of  urine  being  thrown  back  on 
the  system,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  ena- 
bled in  a  £;reat  measure  to  account  for 
some  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Again,  those'  remedies  which  at 
times  have  proved  successful,  such  as 
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diluent?,  calomel  with  oj)iiim  C^  com- 
bination which,  by  preventing  the  former 
from  runninp:  oil"  hy  the  bowels,  may 
have  operated  on  the  nrinary  system,) 
hot  baths  and  emetics,  (l)y  either  of 
which  a  vicarious  outlet  I)y  the  bkin 
Mas  established,)  &c.  may  have  owed 
their  efiicacy  to  their  directly  or  indi- 
rectly obviating  that  suppression.  Be- 
sides, a  return  of  the  secretion  and  eva- 
cuation of  urine  beinj^  one  of  the  most 
favourable  proguostics,  I  should  direct 
iTiy  immediate  attention  to  a  vigorous 
employment  of  diuretics: — oil  of  tur- 
pentine, in  (loses  of  5,j- — ij-  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  perhaps  in  combina- 
tion with  other  essential  oils,  tinct. 
canthar.  and  other  active  medicines  of 
that  class  ;  hot  fomentations,  blisters, 
or  boilin<r  water,  to  the  j)erin3eum  ; 
embrocations  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
cajejjut,  &c.  to  the  spine,  loins,  and 
puhes,  with  a  turpentine  clyster,  might, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  means  calculated  to 
cause  a  determination  to  the  surface, 
(such  as  va|)our  or  hot  bath,  &c.) ;  and 
general  blee<ling,  if  not  evidently  coun- 
terindicated,  or,  as  the  immediate  ab- 
straction of  hlood  from  the  verise  portse 
system  would  seem  desirable,  leeches  to 
the  anus  and  right  hypochondiium,  or 
cupping  to  the  latter.  In  some  cases, 
especially  where  there  is  little  or  no 
vomiting,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  try 
the  powerfully  relaxant  and  revellent 
effects  of  tartarized  antimony,  in  large 
doses,  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals. 
From  the  colour  of  the  blood,  I  am  in- 
duced f)  believe  the  inhalation  of  oxy- 
gen would  prove  beneficial,  and  the  de- 
pressiou  of  the  vital  powers  might, 
peiha])s,  be  relieved  hy  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  As  one  of  the 
remote  causes  of  cholera  may  be  a 
change  in  the  eluctrical  (jualitios  of  the 
atmosphere,  electricity  or  galvanism, 
panicularly  the  latter,  might  prove  va- 
Inable  auxiliaries.  For  the  purposes  of 
fumigation,  the  muriate  of  soda  and 
sulphuric  acid  arc,  perhaps,  the  most 
convenient  articles. 

With  respect  to  the  question,  whether 
cholera  is  contagious  or  not,  I  think  it 
difficult  in  the  extreme  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisive conclusion  ;  perhaps,  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  it.  The  cdluvia  on  whirh  con- 
tagion seems  to  depend,  probably  vary 
in  their  (piality  and  tendency  to  repro- 
duce the  disease,  as  much  as  symptoms 
do  in  number  and  degree;  and   again, 


the  susceptibility  of  those  exposed  to 
contagion,  may  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased by  numerous  circumstances. 
Facts  have  almost  indubitably  shewn 
the  disease,  in  many  instances,  to  have 
been  propagated  by  contagion ;  other 
mure  recent  facts  have  proved  that 
numbers  have  been  exposed  to  it  with- 
out becoming  infected.  This  ought  to 
convince  the  unbiassed,  that  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is,  that  cho- 
lera may  be  either  contagious  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances.  Hence, 
while  we  ought  not  to  neglect  measures 
of  precaution,  we  should  at  the  same 
time  use  every  means  in  our  power  to 
divest  this  fatal  scourge  of  some  of  its 
terrors,  and  consequently  to  render  in- 
dividuals less  susceptible  of  it,  by  dwel- 
ling on  the  fact,  that  many  have  escaped 
infection  under  very  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  on  the  probabi- 
lity, that  if  it  should  reach  our  shores 
at  all,  it  may  in  this  latitude  appear  in  a 
milder  form,  both  as  to  its  contagious 
and  other  characters. 


NON-MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  all  facts  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
cholera  are  useful,  whether  derived 
from  medical  soiu'ces  or  otherwise,  I 
send  you  the  remedies  resorted  to  by 
the  Jews  of  Wiesnitz,  who  siiflcrcd  less 
during  the  existence  of  the  disease 
there,  than  other  sects.  My  informa- 
tion is  from  a  private  letter  to  me,  from 
one  of  the  principal  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  Frankfort  S.JM.  and  I  give 
you  the  <]UOtatiou  liltialim: — 

"  One  pint  of  strong  Spirits  of  Wine  ; 
One  pint  of  good  White  \Vine  Vinegar  ; 
One  ounce  of  powdered  Cani]dior  ; 
One  ounce  of  flour  of  IMustard,  or  bruised 

IMustard  Seeds  ; 
Half  an  ounce  of  ground  Pepper  ; 
A  full  teaspoonful  of  bruise  d  Clarlick  ; 
Half  an  ounce  of  powdoreil  Cantharidcs  ; 

Mix  well  in  a  closed  bottle,  antl  cxj)ose 
it  to  the  sun,  or  some  equal  warmth, 
for  12  hours,  frequently  shaking  it. 

"  liCt  the  patient  be  immediately  put 
to  bed,  under  warmed  blankets  (cover- 
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lids,)  anil  let  his  luuuls  and  feet  be  rub- 
bed powerfully  and  uninterruptedly 
with  tlie  above  lotion,  after  it  has  been 
made  warm.  During  this  operation, 
let  the  patient  take  a  glass  of  strong 
drink,  composed  of  two  parts  of  camo- 
mile flowers,  and  one  ])art  of  balm  of 
mint,"  (I  suppose,  of  the  infusion.) 
"  Persevere  in  this  course,  and  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  utmost, 
he  will  break  out  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration,—  the  patient's  head  and  body 
being  kept  well  covered  beneath  the 
bed  clothes.  The  patient  must  l)e  kept 
in  this  state  between  two  and  three 
hours,  and  must  not  fall  asleep.  After 
this,  remove  the  extra  covering  from 
the  bed,  and  he  will  fall  into  a  slumber, 
wiiich  may  last  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a  gentle  per- 
spiration. When  he  awakes,  he  will 
feel  weak,  but  the  disease  will  have  en- 
tirely left  him,  and  he  will  require  but 
rest  and  moderate  <liet  to  restore  him. 

"  After  rubbing,  the  patient  must 
not  have  a  single  finger  above  the 
clothes, — the  slightest  chill  would  cause 
liis  death. 

"  When  the  cramps  in  the  stomach 
come  on,  we  apply  very  hot  dry  ban- 
dages of  bran  and  ashes  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and,  when  necessary,  a 
bladder  of  hot  water  to  the  region  of 
the  navel. 

"  The  great  point  is,  to  produce 
strong  perspiration,  and  to  restore  the 
circulation,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  thrown  with 
friiihtful  virulence  on  inward  |)arts." 

Nule. — I  have  learnt,  also,  that  these 
intelligent  people  used  camphor  exten- 
sively about  their  persons  and  apart- 
ments long  before,  and  during  the 
raging  of  the  disease  about  them. 

J  send  you  this  non-medical  comrnu- 
nicatiou  without  comment;  the  medical 
reader  will  know  how  to  appreciate  it, 
and  the  general  reader  will  derive  ad- 
vantage from  its  perusal. 

I  have,  &c. 
John  S.  Gaskoin. 

Clarges-Street,  Nov.Sih,  1831. 


REMARKS 

ON 

INJURY  OF  THE  LENS. 

By  II.  T.  Hunt, 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Institution,  and  Sur- 
geon to  the  Lying-in  JEIosintal,  Manchester. 


As  the  cases  of  injury  of  the  lens,  re- 
luted  by  Mr.  IMackenzie,  comprise  facts 
which  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
advantages  of  extraction,  in  such  in- 
juries, I  trust  the  following  observations 
will  not  be  considered  entirely  iiippli- 
cable. 

The  extraction  of  the  lens  when  dis- 
located from  its  capsule,  and  lying  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  is  a  practice 
which  has  acnerally  been  advocated  by 
those  who  have  particularly  attended 
to  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  indeed  ex- 
traction of  the  cataract  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  in-  consetpience  of 
Petit's  extracting  an  opaque  lens,  which 
had  become  so  displaced  as  to  occupy 
the  anterior  chamber.  This  plan  of 
treatment  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  confined  to  those  cases  in  which 
dislocation  of  the  lens  and  its  conse- 
quences were  the  only  injuries  the  eye 
laboured  under.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  writer  had  noticed  the  utility  of 
early  extraction  in  injuries  of  the  eye, 
until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Barton's 
paper  on  that  subject,  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  March  20th,  1830.  Since 
that  period,  a  considerable  number  of 
com])licated  injuries  of  this  organ  have 
been  thus  treated  at  the  Manchester 
Eye  Institution,  and  the  general  result 
is  such  as  will  at  least  entitle  this  nie- 
tliod  to  further  consideration.  It  may 
be  right  to  mention,  that  nine  of  these 
cases  were  published  in  the  'Jth  No.  of 
the  North  of  England  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  in  a  "  Report  of  the 
advantages  of  extracting  the  Lens  in 
such  injuries." 

When  a  considerable  period  has 
elapsed  after  the  accident,  previously  to 
the  examination  of  the  patient,  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  determining  which  of 
the  diseased  changes  in  other  parts 
have  been  produced  by  injury  simulta- 
neous with  that  of  the  lens,  and  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  consequences  of 
the  lens'  displacement.  For  instance, 
ii  blow  on  the   eye  dislocates  the  Icus 
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without  immediately  affectingthe  retina; 
this  latter  structure,  liowever,  (gradually 
suflVrs,  in  consecjiience  of  the  lens  re- 
maining dislodjred,  and  amaurosis  is  the 
result.  In  another  case,  the  blow  which 
dislocates  the  lens  causes  concussion  of 
the  retina,  and  instant  amaurosis.  Sup- 
pose they  are  examined  six  weeks  af- 
terwards, when  the  injured  eyes  of  both 
patients  have  become  amaurotic  ;  how 
can  an  observer  tlien  distiiiijuish  one 
case  from  the  other  ?  But  let  the  lens 
be  extracted,  in  such  an  instance  as  the 
former,  as  early  after  the  accident  as  is 
possible;  this  will  certainly  i)revent 
that  injury  of  tlie  retina  whicli  the  dis- 
placement of  the  lens  from  its  natural 
sitnatiou  is  stated  as  havino-  produced. 
I  have  stated  that  amaurosis  may  occur, 
not  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  dislo- 
cated lens,  but  also  as  a  consequence  of 
such  an  injury.  This  is  rendered  more 
than  probable  i)y  the  frequent  super- 
veningf  of  tliis  disease  upon  the  opera- 
tion for  depression,  in  which  the  lens  is 
dislodcfed  with  much  less  injury  to  other 
structures  than  when  its  displacement  is 
caused  by  a  blow.  After  the  opera- 
tion, patients  frequently  possess  good 
vision  for  a  time,  which  subsequently 
deteriorates,  the  case  terminating  in 
amaurosis.  When,  therefore,  greater 
violence  causes  the  dislocation  of  the 
lens,  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to 
state,  that  there  will  be  at  least  an  equal 
risk  of  the  retina  becoming  affected. 
The  lens  was  extracted  in  three  of  J\Ir. 
Mackenzie's  cases;  but  althongh  its  re- 
moval appears,  in  every  instance,  to 
have  relieved  the  pain  and  irritation 
which  had  i)reviously  existed,  yet  very 
little  improvement  of  vision  resulted, 
owing  ])robably  to  the  length  of  time 
u'lijch  had  elapsed  before  this  practice 
was  resorted  to  ;  for  as  the  lens  pro- 
duced snch  severe  symptoms,  after  the 
eye  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  its 
new  position,  it  is  evidently  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
degree  of  irritation  must  have  existed 
soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 
The  autiior  recommends  extraction,  not 
only  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lens, 
where  other  parts  are  uninjured  except 
by  its  displacement,  but  also  wiiere 
other  structures  (the  cornea,  for  in- 
stance) are  implicated  in  tiie  injury  ;  but 
this  recommendation  is  not  clearly  stat- 
ed ;  it  is  merely  implied  in  the  treat- 
ment adopted,  particularly  in  Case  III., 
and  in  the  observation,  that  "  The  lens 


was  extracted  by  Mr.  Rainy  with  the 
same  striking  relief  which  extraction 
generally  affords  in  such  cases."  Upon 
carefully  examining  IMr.  Mackenzie's 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  in  which  no  such  observation  oc- 
curs, I  conclude  that  the  practice  has 
been  adopted  since  his  publication  of 
that  tiseful  work  ;  and  it  would  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  evidence,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  extraction  in  such  instances, 
already  before  the  profession,  if  one, 
who  has  long  possessed  and  still  retains 
such  ample  opportunities  for  the  obser- 
vation of  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye, 
would  make  public  his  favourable  re- 
port of  such  treatment. 

Whilst  writing  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations, a  very  unusual  case  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens  came  under  my  notice, 
viz.  that  which  INIr.  JMackenzic  calls  the 
sixth  variety  of  this  injury. 

Tliomas  Siddal,  a  weaver,  setat.  66, 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  eye  on 
October  18lh,  which  caused  much  swell- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  &c.  After  this  had 
subsided,  he  found  his  vision  injured,  | 
and  a})plied  at  the  Institution  on  the 
24th.  There  is  a  semi-transparent  tu- 
mor at  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeliall,  of 
a  roundish  form,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  l)ean,  apparently  produced  by 
some  body  lying  between  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  globe,  immediately  behind  the 
ciliary  ligament.  The  cornea  is  per- 
fectly free  from  injury  ;  the  iris  detach- 
ed from  the  ciliary  ligament  on  the 
temporal  side,  and  drawn  upwards  to- 
wards the  swelling  already  noticed,  so 
as  to  distort  the  pupil,  which  is  render- 
ed still  more  irregular  by  effused  blood 
adhering  to  the  lacerated  iris.  There  is 
a  slight  degree  of  intolerance  of  light, 
and  considerable  vascularity  of  the 
sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  ;  but  the  pain 
is  much  less  severe  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  extent  of  injury.  There 
is  no  constitutional  irritation. 

Considering  the  tumor  as  formed  by 
the  dislocated  lens,  I  |)assed  a  cornea 
knife  througii  the  distended  conjunc- 
tiva, when  tlie  lens  was  easily  removed  k 
entire ;  it  was  perfectly  transparent,  f 
and  of  tlie  yellow  colour  usually  found 
in  advanced  age.  Its  removal  was  not 
attended  by  any  escape  of  either  vitreous 
or  a(]iieous  humour,  and  the  lids  were 
kept  closed  by  court  plaistcr,  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Oct.  2Hth. — The  progress  of  the  case, 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  very  favoura- 
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ble.  He  can  now  distlnj^uish  objects, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  opacity  in 
the  ])upil  ;  l)ut  wlieti  the  extent  of  in- 
jury and  tlie  aje  of  tlie  individual  are 
considered,  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
expect  that  even  tiie  present  dcirree  of 
vision  will  remain.  I  shall  reserve  a 
more  accurate  report  of  the  case  until  I 
am  enabled  to  state  the  condition  of  the 
eye  when  a  considerable  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  ac- 
cident. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ox    THE 

DEAF    AND    DURJB. 
Bv  John  IIariuson  Cunxis,  Esq. 


The  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  of  late  become  a  subject  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  An  opinion  having 
long  prevailed  that  such  aftlictions  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  the  public  sympathy 
lias  been  powerfully  excited  by  the  cor- 
rect statement  promulgcd  rcs|)ecting' 
the  com])aratively  large  proportion  of 
individuals  lal)ouriug  under  partial  or 
total  privation  of  hearing,  and  of 
speech,  in  the  united  kingdom.  For 
the  reception  and  maintenance  of  suf- 
ferers, so  strongly  entitled  to  the  com- 
passionate aid  of  the  benevolent,  many 
institutions  have  been  founded,  but 
they  have  all  proved  inadequate  to  pre- 
pare the  deaf  and  dumb  for  general  in- 
tercourse with  society.  Anotlicr  disad- 
vantage attending  tlicm  is,  the  regula- 
tion by  which  no  apjdicant  is  admitted 
before  the  a(>e  of  nine  years,  for  it  not 
unfrc<|uently  happens*  that  four,  five, 
and  even  seven  children  in  one  family 
are  so  afflicted  as  to  possess  equal 
claims  on  these  s])ecitic  charities. 

Having  been  led  to  consider  thegreat 
number  of  sufferers,  in  comparison  with 
the  establishments  provided  for  their 
reception,  I  ventured  to  propose  a  plan, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  me  in 
1817,  to  the  Governors  of  the  London 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  On  that  oc- 
casion I  recommended,  as  a  measure  of 
primary  importance,  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  all  cliildren  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
with  the  proviso,  that  for  every  child 

*  Vide  Report  of  the  Londou  De;if  and  Dumb 
Afiylum. 


presented  for  admission,  there  should 
be  produced  the  report  of  a  surgeon 
upon  its  case,  as  being  curable  or 
otherwise,  and  I  advised  that  none  but 
incurable  cases  should  be  admitted. 
Under  this  regulation,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  worst  cases  would  be  most  cer- 
tain of  reception  ;  and  that  in  all  cura- 
ble cases  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  trying  such  methods  as  might  appear 
best  calculated  to  afford  relief,  if 
not  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

From  the  abstract  of  a  report  made 
by  IM.  Husson  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  on  the  method 
adopted  l)y  M.  Itard  for  the  cure  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  it  appears  that  IVI.  Itard 
has  presented  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior three  memoriuh ;  the  first  relat- 
ing to  the  various  methods  hitherto  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  congenital  deaf- 
ness, including  those  pursued  by  the 
author  himself  during  a  long  course  of 
practice ;  the  second,  containing  a  de- 
tail of  experimental  treatment  adopted 
in  nearly  two  hundred  cases,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  injections  through  the 
eustachian  tube  into  tlie  internal  ear,  an 
expedient  apparently  recommended  to 
pul)lic  confidence  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  institution  ;  and  the  third,  adducing 
arguments  against  the  last-mentioned 
process,  and  proposing  one  which  M. 
Itard  considers  as  exclusively  entitled 
to  preference,  being  a  medico-physiolo- 
gical method,  calculated  in  his  estima- 
tion to  afford  relief  in  very  many  cases 
of  congenital  deafness.  To  the  last  of 
these  alone  the  present  address  refers, 
for  according  to  i\I.  Itard,  absolute 
deafness  is  extremely  rare  ;  be  admits 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  cases  that 
occur  to  come  under  that  definition. 
Every  endeavour,  then,  should  be  made,  to 
relieve  any  curable  defect  or  obstruction, 
before  a  case  is  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
Itshould  berecoUected,  thatto  restore  to 
society  one  who  suffers  from  accidental 
causes,  and  to  render  him  useful  by  the 
scientific  develo|)ment  of  bis  natural 
powers,  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
laudable  than  to  lead  him  through  the 
indirect  and  exclusive  forms  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  symbolical  education,  however 
expedient  this  may  be  with  regard  to 
desperate  cases,  for  which  all  practica- 
ble resources  have  been  tried,  and  have 
proved  unavailing.  In  offering  these 
observations,  as  confirmed  by  daily 
practice  and  experience,  I  have  no  hcsi- 
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tation  in  dcclanii!;-,  tiiat  the  more  I  see 
of  these  afHictioi;- cases,  the  morel  am 
convinced  that  much  relief  may  he  ad- 
ministered, and  that  not  one  should  be 
rcliuiiuislied  as  desperate  until  all  means 
liavc  been  tried  to  remove  the  defect. 
In  very  youni^-  children  I  have  found  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  deafness  to 
arise  from  obstructions  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube— from  various  affections  of 
the  ujembrane  of  the  tympanum— from 
viscid  mucus  impacted  in  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus,  and,  not  uiifreqnently,  from 
those  herpetic  eruptions  which  often 
alHict  infants  during'  dentition.  Not- 
withstanding llie  general  advancement 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  im- 
proved methods  of  cure  for  various  dis- 
eases, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  of 
the  ear,  though  not  numerous,  are  at- 
tended with  more  inconvenience  than 
any  others  ;  and  hence,  until  of  late 
years,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  relief,  or,  at  least,  little  skill  or 
ingenuity  has  been  employed  in  multi- 
plying and  varying  the  expedients  likely 
to  attain  that  oI)ject.  In  considering 
the  chief  obstacles  that  present  them- 
selves, it  is  to  he  observed  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  structure  of  the  ear  is 
extremely  complicated,  the  parts  that 
compose  it  are  principally  internal,  and 
the  diseases  that  assail  it  chiefly  con- 
cealed from  view  :  hence,  in  very  many 
cases,  arise  the  uncertainty  of  diagnosis, 
and  the  difficulty  of  adopting  a  proper 
course  of  practice.  In  the  second  place 
is  to  be  noticed  the  extraordinary  pre- 
judice which,  ascribing  all  congenital 
deafness  to  malformation  of  tlie  organ 
of  hearing,  denounces  tlie  disease  as  in- 
curable, and  depreciates  all  attempts  at 
relief  as  at  once  nugatory  pud  falla- 
cious, or,  at  least,  painfully  uncertain. 
A  third  objection,  which  has  been  often 
urged,  is  the  dillic\ilty  of  a|)plving  re- 
medics  immediately  to  the  parts  affected. 
Yet  means  of  relief  may  be  employed 
without  inconvenience,  and  often  with 
success.  Congenital  deafness,  and  that 
which  is  observable  soon  after  birth, 
frequently  depends  upon  casual  circum- 
stances. In  the  car,  as  in  every  other 
organ  of  the  body,  cases  of  defective  for- 
mation may  present  themselves  ;  and  in 
these,  deafness  is  incurable.  But  the 
obstruction  of  the  eustachian  lube,  the 
most  frc(|uent  cause  of  this  disease  in 
young  cliibben,  is  generally  removed 
without  didiculty.  At  the  lloyal  Dis- 
j)cnsary  for  Diseases  of  the  liar,  as  well 


as  in  my  private  practice,  I  iiave  had 
opportunities,  which  have  not  occurred 
to  any  other  practitioner  in  the 
metropolis,  of  examining  different  ap- 
plicants, for,  perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known,  that  the  governors,  in  order  to 
afl'ord  more  prou)pt  and  extensive  lelief, 
have  often,  with  the  most  benevolent 
views,  ordered  that  all  deaf  and  dumb 
patients  should  be  admitted  without 
recommendation;  I  have  thus  been  ena- 
bled to  try  every  mode  of  treatment, 
and  none  has  appeared  to  me  so  efhca- 
cious,  after  having  had  the  ears  well 
syringed,  (an  operation  rarely  performed 
on  deaf  and  dumb  children,)  as  blisters 
and  gentle  eujctics.  The  followinu'  I  have 
generally  found  most  successful:  — 

R  Antimonii  Tartariziiti,  gr.  ij. 
Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  xxiv. 
Aquffi  Distillat.  5VJ.    M.  fiat  mistura. 

In  order  to  suit  the  medicine  to  the 
patient,  a  dessert  spoonful  is  given 
every  five  minutes,  until  it  operates. 

To  illustrate  these  observations,  the 
following  cases  are  given  :  — 

Mary  Haines,  aged  four  years,  was 
admitted  as  a  patient  at  the  Royal  Dis- 
pensary. She  has  been  deaf  and  dumb 
from  her  birth.  !She  was  the  only  one 
of  her  family  afllicted  with  these  defects, 
though  her  i)arcnts  had  five  children 
besides  herself.  She  was  mtich  ema- 
ciated, and  in  such  a  state  of  general 
debility,  that  F  had  considerable  doubts 
whether  she  would  survive.  On  exa- 
mining the  ears,  I  found  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  ccrumiuous  secretion. 
Iler  general  health  being  so  deranged,, 
tlie  first  indication  was  to  endeavour  to 
invigorate  the  constitution,  and  this,  by 
proper  means,  was  happily  accom- 
plished. The  usual  remedies,  such  as 
blisters,  injections,  and  other  topical 
api)lications,  were  then  employed,  with 
the  occasional  use  of  purgati\es.  By 
the  prompt  and  judicious  adoption  of 
these  means,  I  am  happy  to  state,  she 
lias  acquired  the  inestimable  faculties 
of  speech  and  hearing. 

l\Iary  .Anne  Hague,  on  recovering 
from  a  severe  fever  which  had  endan- 
gered her  life,  became  deaf  and  dumb. 
She  was  brought  to  me  when  she  was 
seven  years  of  age  ;  her  case  seemed  of 
the  most  hopeless  kind,  and  nothing 
but  the  strong  iniportunilies  of  her  mo- 
ther could  have  induced  me  to  make 
altcmiils  for  her  relief,  and  persevere  in 
the  treatment.     After  a  nuuiber  of  iucf- 
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fectiial  essays,  and  various  modifications 
of  my  i)lan  of  proceedinir,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  restore  her  to  hearin<^ 
and  speech.  This  case  stron^rly  exem- 
plifies llie  advaiita^i^es  of  perseverance  in 
the  treatment  of  these  comphunts,  and 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  repeated 
and  prolonged  trials  of  tlie  various  re- 
medies, even  in  the  most  discouraging 
circuinstances,  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  faculties  which  we 
seek  to  restore,  are  of  primary  import- 
ance, and  will  qualify  the  patients  to 
become  incalculably  more  useful  to 
themselves  and  to  society.  In  regard 
to  this  child,  I  may  also  remark,  that 
her  speech  was  very  prol)alily  improved 
in  consecjuence  of  her  being  at  a  com- 
mon school,  for  we  are  well  aware  ho^v 
forcibly  the  principle  of  imitation  acts 
upon  children,  and  what  great  etforts 
they  will  make  to  perform  whatever 
they  see  done  by  others. 

Selina  Hewitt  was  admitted  a  patient 
at  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Ear,  afflicted  with  congenital  deaf- 
ness and  dumbness.  It  was  with  some 
hesitation,  in  regard  to  success,  that  I 
undertook  her  case  ;  but  after  com- 
mencing a  plan  of  treatment  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  former  instances,  I 
soon  observed  indications  of  gradual 
amendment,  and  she  has  made  such 
progress  as  to  be  able  to  hear  and  speak, 
much  to  her  own  satisfaction  and  to 
the  heartfelt  gratification  of  her  friends, 
who  awaited  the  result  with  great  soli- 
citude. 

Thomas  INIayo,  aged  two  years  and 
a  half,  had  become  deaf  and  dumb  from 
accidental  causes.  When  he  was  aiiout 
a  year  old,  the  servant  who  had  charge 
of  him,  having  taken  him  out  for  an 
airing,  imprudently  detained  liiin  in  the 
park  too  long  on  a  very  cold  day,  the 
consequences  of  which  exposure  were 
febrile  symptoms,  accompanied  with 
sore  throat.  On  examination,  I  found 
the  eustachian  tube  obstructed,  probably 
from  inflammation  when  labouring  un- 
der the  sore  throat  ;  there  was  also  a 
discharge  from  the  meatus.  I  eniployed 
the  emetic  mixture,  which  was  repeated 
several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week. 
This  completely  remove<l  the  ol)struc- 
tion  ;  the  discharge  was  cured  by  means 
of  injections,  and  a  slight  alterative 
course  of  medicine.  The  child  is  now 
able  both  to  hear  and  speak. 

James  Lawlor,  a  boy  about  five  years 
ohi,  was  sent  to  the  Dispensary,  from 
Ireland.      His  mother,   who   accompa- 


nied him, informed  me  that  he  was  bom 
deaf  and  dumb.     He  was  also  blind  of 
one  eye.     Finding,  on  examination,  an 
obstruction   in   the   eustachian   tube,   I 
ordered  the  emetic.     AVhen  I  saw  him, 
three  days  afterwards,  his   motlicr   in- 
formed   ine    that    he  could  distinguish 
loud    sounds.     'I'lie   emetic   was  conse- 
quently repeated,  witli  even  greater  ap- 
parent success  than  before  ;  and   as   he 
continues   under  my  care,  I  antici[)atc 
the  mo.-t  favourable   results.     1   adduce 
tliis  case  as  a  proof  that  slight  atVections, 
if  early  attended  to,   may  be  treatetl  by 
this    curative   process   witli  the    fairest 
prospect  of  ultimately  effecting  the  to- 
tal   or   partial   removal  of  the  mala  ly. 
It  is  retjuisite   to  re[)cat  the  emetics  fre- 
quently, in   order  to  remove  tlie  collec- 
tions   of   mucus    which    lodge   in,    and 
obstruct,    the    tul)es.     T!ie   period    re- 
quired for  the  success    of  such   means, 
must  vary  in  ditferent  cases,  according 
to  the  degree  of  obstruction.     No  re- 
medy is  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  these  obstructions  as  emetics  ; 
of  this  every  well-informed  practitioner 
must  be  convinced,    when   he  considers 
the  nature  of  their  action.     The  opera- 
tion of  emetics  is  not,  as  is  imagined  by 
the   vulgar,   confined  to  the  evacuating 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  tliese  re- 
medies  produce   great   increase  of  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  as 
well  as   of  the  juices  of  the  stomacli; 
by  their  action  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
ducts     are    emulged,  the   secretions  of 
the  liver  and   pancreas  are  augtnented, 
as   well    as  those  of  the   glands  in  the 
vicinity  of  tiie  mouth  and  throat  ;  stag- 
nant fluids  are  put  in  mutlon  ;   morbid 
congestions   and   accumulations  in  vari- 
ous  parts    of  the  system  are  removed  ; 
the  excretion  of  mucus  from  tlie  lungs 
is  promoted  ;  the  general  absorption  of 
the  system  is  increased  ;  the  circulation 
is  rendered  freer ;  the  blood  is  diffused 
more  equally  over  the  system,  and  topi- 
cal  determinations    are,    in    many    in- 
stances, lessened  or  removed  ;  the  arti- 
cular and  pulmonary    exhalations    are 
very     sensibly    promoted  ;     an    action 
is   also  excited  in   the  nervous  system, 
which   is  often   higlily  salutary  in  ner- 
vous  disorders.     'I'he   excitement  pro- 
duce'd    rouses   the  sensibility    of  every 
part,  without   producing   debility;  and 
thus  the  different   minute  parts    of  the 
organ    are    enabled    to    recover    their 
energy,   and    structural    mischief    that 
may  be  forming  is  prevented. 

Holio-S(iu;ire,  October  U'O,  18:31. 
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BOTANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND; 

BEING   A 

Description  of  Trees,   Plants,  S)C.  indigenous  to 
that  country. 

Bv  George  Bennett,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  &;c. 

[With  Engiavings.] 


Edwardsia  JMijcrophylla,  Salisbury. 
Sophora  tetraptera     .     .  Forster. 
Kowliy,  or  Kongia,  of  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Leguminosw. 

Class,  Decandria,  Order,  Monogynia. 

This  tree  is  the  Kowhy,  or  Kongia,  of 
the  natives,  and  attains  theheiiilitof  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet,  but  it  rarely  attains 
more  than  five  feet  in  circumference  ;  it 
is  of  very  irrej^ular  growth,  and  is  sel- 
dom seen  straight ;  it  is  found  in  good 
soil.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable, 
and  is  used  principally  by  the  natives  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  paddles,  and 
instruments  for  digging,  &c.  The 
flowering  season  is  in  Septeml)er,  and 
the  two  or  three  suI)sequont  months. 

There  are  two  species  at  New  Zea- 
land, both  of  which  have  been  correctly 
figured  iu  several  botanical  works. 


CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Aspleuium  huidum    .  .  .  Forster. 
Uru-uru  fenua    of    the    natives   of 
New  Zealand. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why 
certain  trees  and  plants  are  hclil  sacred 
by  Pagan  worshippers,  as  the  misletoe 
(Viscum  album)  among  tlie  Druids  ; 
the  Tamauu  ((^alopliyllum  inophyllum) 
and  Aito  or  Toa  ((Jusuarina  etpiisctifo- 
lia  among  the  Taliilans;  the  Ficus  reli- 
giosa,  and  others  among  the  Hindus  ; 
and  the  Fern  now  under  observation 
among  the  New  Zealanders.  To  (juerics 
on  tills  subject,  an  answer  is  usually  re- 
ceived of  "  its  being  the  custom,"  pro- 
bably originating  in  some  lost  tradition, 
or  else  some  suj)erstitious  legend  is 
found  attached  to  them. 

'I'his  s|)ecii's  of  Asplcnium  is  a  sacred 
plant  airiong  the  New  Zealanders,  and 
lb  called  by  them  Uru-uru- fenua  ;  it  is 
used  by  the  J'ohunga,  or  I'riest,  when 


praying  over  a  sick  person ;  he  waves 
(during  the  time  he  is  endeavouring  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  hia 
jH-ayers)  a  frond  of  this  fern ;  if  it 
breaks  it  is  a  sinister  omen,  and  the  sick 
person  will  not  i)c  expected  to  recover. 

When  the  Tohunga  consults  the 
spirits  previous  to  engaging  in  war,  he 
also  waves  a  frond  of  this  fern  in  his 
hand  during  the  time  he  otTers  his 
prayers  ;  if  it  breaks  it  is  considered 
that  the  spirits  are  adverse  to  their  en- 
gaging in  war,  and  the  enterprize  is  con- 
sequently given  up. 

It  is  also  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
badge  of  mourning.  When  a  wife 
mourns  for  her  husband,  she  sits  wail- 
ing in  her  hut,  with  a  frond  of  this 
fern,  bound  as  a  fillet  around  her  head : 
a  husband  does  the  same  when  he  loses 
his  wife.  They  are  careful  not  to  burn, 
or  use  this  plant  in  cooking  their  food. 

When  a  Chief  has  his  hair  cut,  the 
Tohunga,  or  Priest,  is  present.  After 
t)ie  operation  is  performed,  the  Cliief 
holds  a  frond  of  this  fern  in  his  hand, 
during  which  the  Priest  prays  over 
him,  fre(]uently  taking  the  frond  and 
shaking  it;  after  whiciiit  is  dipped  into 
water,  and  shaken  over  the  Chief ;  if  it 
breaks  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the 
life  of  the  Chief  will  he  but  of  short 
duration  ;  and  if  one  of  theleafllets  only 
is  broken  oflf,  it  is  e.vpected  that  one  of 
the  family  will  soon  die  ;  if  the  frond 
remains  entire,  it  is  an  indication  of  suc- 
cess and  long  life. 

The  fronds  arc  usually  two  feet  iu 
length. 


Ephiulis  Sp. 

Pnrcdi,  or  Kamverc,   of  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand. 

This  is  an  unpublished  species  of  Ephi- 
alis,  and  is  figured  in  Parkinson's  Botani- 
cal Drawings,  made  during  Cook's  first 
voyage,   among  the  collection  of  Sir  J. 
Banks  now  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    It  is  the  Puredi.or  Kauw(:'re,  of    ■ 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  ;  seldom  at-    ■ 
tains  more  than  the  height  of  forty  feet,    ' 
hut  in  circumference  is  usually  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet.     The  wood  is  very  hard, 
and   is   seldom  used,   as   it  injures   the 
axes  on  attempting  to  cut  it.    The  wood 
is  of  a  yellowish  colour,   and   yields  a 
yellow  colouring  sap  on  being  cut,  and 
when  washed.     It  is    not  used  i)y  the 
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natives,  however,  as  a  dye,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  flowers  are  cle- 
gfaiit,  drooping,  and  of  a  pink  colour. 
The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  the  seed  in- 
closed in  which  has  on  it  numerous  ir- 
regular  projections  ;  the   iruit   is   of  a 


hright  red  colour.  The  following'  draw- 
ing was  made  from  a  recent  specimen  at 
New  ZeaUind.  The  fruit  is  delineated 
of  tlie  natural  size,  (o)  Tlie  four  sta- 
mina attached  to  the  calyx ;  {b)  the 
pistiL 
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Dacrydium  vupressinum,  Banks  and  So- 

LANDEU. 

Remu,  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Conijerte. 

Class,  Dicccia.  Order,  Monadelphia. 

This  species  of  Dacrydium  is  named 
Remu  by  tlie  natives  of  New  Zealand  ; 
it  attains  tlie  liciijht  of  eigiity  to  ninety 
feet,  but  scldonresceeds  tifteen  feet  in 
circumference.  Tlie  timber  is  hard,  of 
excellent  quality  either  in  plank  or  spar, 
and  is  considered  the  hardest  timber  of 
all  the  New  Zealand  pines.  This  species 
is  not  found  so  abundant  asthe  other 
pines,  growing  only  in  particular  dis- 
tricts. The  wood  in  colour  is  an  inter- 
mixture of  white  and  red ;  no  gum- 
resin  exudes  from  it.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  natives,  and  was  described  by 
lliem  as  a  small  red  berry,  containing  a 
black  seed.  This  species  of  Dacrydium 
is  the  one  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook 
as  the  spruce  fir  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  tigured  in  Parkinson's  Drawings, 
made  during  Cook's  First  Voyage,  in  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's  collection,  now  deposit- 
ed in  the  British  INIuseum,  from  which 
the  engraving  in  Cook's  First  Voyage 
seems  to  have  been  made. 


Phyllocladus  Species. 
TdiiukaA  Tarvai,  or  Tnutoa,  of  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  CoiiiJ'evtr. 

Class,  Bia'cia.  Order,  Monadelphia. 

Thi^  tree,  the  T^inakaa,Tiiwai,  orToa- 
toa,  of  tlie  natives  of  New  Zealand,  is 
an  unpublished  species  of  Pliyllocladus  ; 
it  attains  the  height  of  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  but  seldom  exceeds  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  'i  he  tim- 
ber is  heavy  and  hard,  of  gooil  quality 
either  in  i)lank  or  s])ar,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  but  not  ecpuil  in  durability  to  the 
Kowri,  and  its  weight  renders  it  less  va- 
luable for  spars.  It  sinks  ill  water;  a 
gum-resin  exudes  from  it,  but  in  very 
small  <|uaiitity. 

Tiie  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  by  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand  for  dyeing  a 
re<l  or  black  colour*  ;  the  mode  of  |)re- 

•  I  lielii-ve  that  a  lilack  dye  is  winitoil  in  this 
country,  which,  on  i^ximsuri;  to  scji  nir,  wiU  not 
lose  its  folniir:  If  ko  it  is  he  found  in  the  l)l:i(ic 
liroturcd  from  the  liiir!;  of  lljis  tree,  sis  tlie  New 
Zealand  niatH  dyed  with  it  do  not  fade  even  when 
washed  in  halt  water.  hiU  it  rather  givoi,  a  gr.-ati'r 
brilliancy  to  tin  tlai  It. 


paration    is   as    follows.     The  bark   is 
pounded,  and  then  placed  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water,  into  which  hot  stones  are 
placed  until   the   water  boils*.     After 
the  bark  has  been  boiled  for  some  hours, 
the  liquid  becomes  of  a  dark  red  colour : 
it  is  thenleft  to  cool,  the  decoction  strain- 
ed, and  is  ready  for  use.  The  FlaxClNIuka) 
to   be  dyed    'is   then   placed    into    this 
liquid ;  and  after   remaining   for   some 
time,  when  taken  out,  is  found  of  a  red 
colour ;  it  is  then  placed  into  the  sun  to 
drv.     This  red  colour  is  not  indelible, 
but  will  stand  frequent  washings  before 
it  comes  out.     When  the  flax   is   to   be 
dyed  a  black  colour,  after  having  under- 
gone the  before-mentioned  process,  it  is 
placed  in  mud,    (usually  from  marshes, 
&c.)  and  remains  in  it  for  the  space   of 
twelve  hours,  after  which  it  is  taken  out, 
dried,  and  is  found  of  a   shining  black 
colour  f.    The  bark  of  this  tree  is  gene- 
rally used   in   the  recent  state,  J)ut_^  its 
virtues   also   remain  when  dried.     The 
beautiful   black  colour  of  the  flax  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  the 
New  Zealand  mats,  is  procured  by  the 
above-mentioned  process.     The  bark  of 
this   tree   is   sometimes  stripjied  off  l>y 
the  natives,  the  outer  part  removed,  and 
the  inner  bark,  which  is   of   a  dark  red 
colour,  is  worn  round  the  waist  as  an 
ornament,  but  is  not  of  any  durability. 


Pcdocnvpus  Sp!cies. 
Mai,  or  Matai,  of  the  Natives  of  New 
Zealand. 

Natural  Family,    Conifcr,s, 

Class,   Diacia.  Order,  Monadelphia. 

This  tree,  the  Mai  or  Matai  of  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  is  an  unpub- 
lislud  species  of  Podocarpus.  It  at- 
tains the  height  of  from  eighty  to  ninety 
feet,  atul  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; it  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  but  is  found  abundant  in- 
land. The  wood  is  of  excellent  (|uality, 
of  a  red  colour,  resembling  cedar.  One 
tree  was   cut   down  at   WysIiaUi  Cove, 

•  This  is  the  native  mode  of  Ileal ing  water,  as 
they  have  no  vessels  whith  can  be  placed  on  the 
lire. 

t  I  Unow  not,  on  analyzatVon,  of  what  cliemicnl 
lirojiertics  (but  probaldy  salts  of  iron  are  held  in 
sohilion)  the  marsh  inud  may  be  found  comi'oscd, 
but  it  will  he  isn  interesting  subject  for  further 
invcsllpalioii.  In  Ireland  it  is  customary  amoui; 
the  poorer  jieople  to  steep  the  iiiidyed  woollen 
cloths  in  the  water  of  the  ttirf-bogs,  which  dyes 
the  doth  (if  a  darU  colour. 
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River  Thames,  from  which  I  procured  motive  of  the  writers   we  doubt  not  to 

specimens;  it  measured    tliirty   feet  in  |,e  jrood,    but   they  err   Janientiil)ly  iit 

beisriit.  and  six   feet   in  circumferciice.  •    i'         ^   i  '.i         ■■  .     ^ 

;'7^  '  '  .  XT         '/    1      1     H   .  ludffinent,  because  the  evidence  auainsk 

The  torins,   or   New     Zealand     nutes,  •'     "^  .       ^    .  ^    • 

(which  are  tastefully  carved,)  are  made  tiieir  views  is  of  the  most   convincin<r 

from  tliis  wood  ;  thev  are  not  hollowed  description  to    an   unprejudiced  mind, 

uut,  but  formed  of  two  portions,  wiiich  a„(i  |,ccause  the  direct  tendency  of  their 


are  accurately  joined,  tightly  bound  with 
cord  made  from  the  New  Zealand  flax, 
and  the  joined  portion  well  luted. 
London,  Nov.  4tli,  1831. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

SaUircUiij,   November  12,    18;:) I. 


*'  Lii?et  omiiilius,  licet  etiam  mihi,  (lignitateiii  Ar- 
tis  Medicos  tueri;  potestas  mode  vcniendi  in  pulj- 
licumsit,  dicendipericuliimnoniecuso." — Cicero. 


MODE  IN  WHICH  CHOLERA  IS 
PllUPAGATED. 

The  only  rational  source  of  confidence 
and  tranquillity  under  the  existence  of 
an  approaching  danger,  is  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with    its    nature,    and    a 


doctrines  is  to  lead  those  who  adopt 
thcin  into  unnece.'^sary  danger.  Let  it 
nut  be  supposed  that  we  are  among  the 
"  terrorists,"  or  that  we  concur  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  panic-stricken  writer 
in  the  Quarterly,  whose  recommenda- 
tions, if  adopted,  would  sever  every 
bond  which  links  society — would  cause 
the  parent  to  abandon  his  child,  and  the 
child  hisparcnt— converting  thelandinto 
a  scene  of  distrust  and  desolation  worse, 
infinitely  worse,  than  has  resulted  from 
the  disease  itself  even  where  its  ravages 
have  been  the  greatest.  But,  because 
others  may  have  magnified  the  evil,  is 
that  any  reason  why  we  should  shut 
our  eyes,  and  refuse  to  look  upon  it  as 
it  really  is?  If  sinnll-pox  were  raging 
epidemically,  should  we  not  tell  the  pub- 


timely  adoption  of  the  measures  requi 
...  ...        .     ,  ,„  :p    lie  tliat  the  surest  way  to  escape  was  to 

site  to  avert  its  actual   presence,   or   it  ...  .        -^    .  ' 

this  cannot  be,  at  least  to  limit  its  extent. 


and  controul  its  influence.  Oa  this 
ground  it  is  thai  we  think  the  public 
ought  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
most  correct  and  useful  information 
wiiich  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of 
('holera.  Now  the  two  most  iiii[)oriant 
points  to  determine  are,  first,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  disease  spreads,  that 
we  may  know  how  to  avoid  it ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  best  mode  of  treating  it, 
should  our  previous  efforts  at  prevention 
fail. 

The  first  of  these— or  the  manner  in 
which  ciiolera  propagates  itself — is  a 
consideration  of  vital  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is 
one  with  regard  to  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  press  has  done,  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  do,  mischief  which  may  prove 
irreparal)le :  we  allude  to  the  efforts 
which  are  made  to  convince  the  puldic 
that  tlie  disease  is  not  contagious.     The 

20G.— IX. 


avoid  thesourceof  contagion?— precisely 
on  the  same  principle,  then,  we  urge  the 
imperative  necessity  of  tlieir  being  made 
aware  that  cholera  is  propagated,  and, 
consequently,  may  be  avoided  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  and  we  ))ledge  ourselves 
to  prove  in  the  sequel  how  small  the 
individual  risk  is  if  proper  precautions 
be  taken,  and  how  great  the  peril  if 
they  be  neglected. 

The  first  point,  tlien,  to  determine 
is,  whether  it  be  contagious  or  not ; 
and  here  we  woulsl  premise  that  many 
of  those  who  argue  this  point  are  wholly 
incomjietent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it 
at  all*.  But  instead  of  interrupting  our 
narrative  by  arguing  with  them  here, 
we  proceed  to  grapple  with  those 
who  are  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
who,  better  accpiainted  with  such  sub- 
jects, still  prefer  the  fanciful  and  incon- 


'  See  what  we  have  said  furtlier  on  lliis  sub- 
ject at  j).  i;i4. 


o 
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gruous  explanations,  which  their  inge- 
nuity enables  tliem  to  offer,  of  the  phe- 
nomena regarding  cholera,  rather  than 
adopt  the  plain  straight-forward  path 
to  which  undeniable  facts  and  common 
sense  alike  conspire  to  lead  them. 

First,  then,  we  hold  that  the  great 
majority  of  intelligent  persons,  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  disease,  or  of  examining  on  a  large 
scale  the  evidence  atTorded  by  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  propagated  by 
contagion.  This  has  not  only  been  de- 
nied, but  the  very  reverse  has  been  as- 
serted by  the  anti-contagionists  to  be 
the  case  ;  and  as  it  is  a  question,  not  of 
reasoning,  but  of  recorded  facts,  we 
shall  proceed  to  prove  that  we  are  right 
in  our  assumption  by  quoting  the  opi- 
nions of  the  best  authorities,  as  stated 
in  various  public  documents. 

The  disease,  it  is  known  to  all,  whe- 
ther it  had  previously  existed  or  not, 
first  attracted  notice,  and  excited  alarm, 
in  1817,  when  it  broke  out  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  and  theace  gradually 
over-spread  the  whole  of  India.  Now  it 
has  been  said  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
practitioners  almest  universally  regard- 
ed the  disease  as  non-contagious ;  and 
it  is  true  that  the  majority,  though  by  no 
means  all  of  the  regimental  surgeons  in 
India,  came  individually  to  this  conclu- 
sion. Tt  was  deemed  expedient,  how- 
ever, to  appoint  at  each  presidency  a 
Board  of  the  more  experienced  and  in- 
telligent medical  officers,  to  examine  and 
collate  all  the  returns  transmitted  to 
head-(|uarters,  and  to  sift  the  whole  body 
of  evidence  upon  the  subject.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  at  JMadras  and  Bombay 
the  disease  was  unequivocally  admitted  to 
be  contagious.  At  Calcutta,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  report  was  ever  drawn  up  by 
the  Board  collectively,  but  merely  by 
one  member  of  it,  Mr.  Jainieson,  who 
gave  his  own  individual  opinion  against 
contagion.  Wliilc,  however,  he  did 
this  in  one  part  of  his  paper,  l)e  ex- 
pressed himself  in  another   in  such  a 


manner  as  to  shew,  either  that  his  opi- 
nion was  not  perfectly  made  up,  or  that 
he  actually  admitted  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fection as  existing  when  emanating  from 
a  considerable  number  of  persons. 
The  following  quotations  will  shew  that 
we  represent  this  matter  correctly  : — 

Bumhay  Rtport.  —  "It  appears, 
then,  iuconlrovertihle  that  tliis  disease 
is  capable  of  being  transported  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  in  cases  of  or- 
dinary contagion  or  infection,  and  also 
to  possess  the  power  of  propagating  it- 
self by  the  same  means  tliat  acUnow- 
ledtjed  contagions  do," 

Madras  Report.— Aher  ciiing  nume- 
rous illustrations  of  the  infectious  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  and  alluding  to  the 
objections  of  the  anti-contagionists,  it 
is  "added — "Diseases  avowedly  infec- 
tious, such  as  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 
have  not  at  all  times  the  power  of 
spreading  epidemically  ;  for  while  it  is 
certain  tliat  their  exciting  causes  are 
never  wholly  extinct,  it  is  only  at  par- 
ticular periods  that  these  diseases  be- 
come epidemic.     The  same  may  be  the 

case  with  cholera The  sudden 

appearance  and  disappearance  of  cho- 
lera, however,  unlike  the  progress  of 
known  infectious  diseases,  is  not  ad- 
mitted as  being  irreconcileable  with  the 
doctrine  of  infection,  especially  if  the 
disease  be  of  sudden  invasion,  after  the 
application  of  the  exciting  cause." 

Bengal  Report. — "  This  mucli,  how- 
ever, may  be  affirmed,  from  a  revievy 
of  the  whole  progress  of  the  epidemic 
in  this  quarter,  that  the  infectious  me- 
dium, in  whatever  it  consisted,  was 
limited  within  a  very  circumscribed  cir- 
cle, and  was  very  slowly  extended.  If, 
setting  aside  the  circumstances  militat- 
ing against  it,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  infection  was  truly  received  by  the 
centre  and  Hansi  divisions,  from  the 
detachments  above-mentioned,  we  must 
believe  that  the  disorder,  although  not 
communicable  by  contact  from  person 
to  person,  was  so  from  one  large  body 
to  another  large  bi)dy ;  and  lluit,  when 
the  poison  got  head  amongst  a  nuniber 
of  men,  it  assumed  some  new  quality, 
so  as,  when  mixed  with  tiie  atmospiierc, 
to  l)ccon)e  infectious.  What  constituted 
this  additional  quality,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  tell." 

When  the  disease  at  length  made  its 
appearance  on  the  south-eastern  fron- 
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"tier  of  Russia,  medical  commissioners 
were  appointed  at  Orenburg,  and  other 
places,  with   whom  its  mode  of  propa- 
gation was  a  primary  object  of  investi- 
gation, and  the  result   was,    that  "  tiie 
local  boards,   as  well  as  the  physicians, 
have  been  fully  convinced  that  the  cho- 
lera does,    in  fact,    disseminate   itself 
from  one  man  to  another,  and    by  this 
means  travels  from   place  to  place*." 
Still  holding  on  its  course,  the  cholera 
ere  long  reached  Moscow,  and  here  a 
considerable   number   of  medical   men 
adopted  the  anli-contugion   side  of  liie 
question  ;    in  consequence  of  which  a 
special  commission  was  appointed   by 
the  Emperor,  and  the  evidence  adduced 
before   them   led  them  to  report,  that 
they  did  not  think  the  disease  was  trans- 
missible ij/ ^oo(/« ;  but  they  said  not  a 
word  at  variance  with  the  opinion  pie- 
viously  given  by  the  supreme  Board  at 
St.  Petersburgli,  that  "  it  has  resulted 
from  observaiion  that  the  contagious- 
ness really  exists,"  and  that  the  conta- 
giousness of  cholera  is   "  in  some  in- 
stances inconlestiblef ;"  and  we  learn 
that    "    at     a     consultation    of     forty 
of  the   most  respectable   pliysicians  of 
this    city     [St.    Pctcrsl)nrgh],     thirty- 
eight  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  on  the  documents  laid 
before  them,  that  the  disease  was  infec- 
tious, and  only  two  were  of  an  opposite 
opinion  J." 

To  Moscow  also  repaired  Dr.  All)ers, 
a  Prussian  physician,  who  stated  to  his 
government  that  the  disease  was  conta- 
gious: the  same  view  of  the  subject  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Walker,  an  English  pliysi- 
cian,  resident  atSt  Pctcrsburgh,whobad 
been  sent  to  Moscow; — and  MM.  Mo- 
reau  de  Jonnes  and  Gravier  transmit- 
ted to  France  a  similar  opinion. 

When  the  disease  manifested  a  ten- 
dency still  to  spread,  other  European  go- 
vernments, alarmed  at  its  progress,  em- 


♦  Official   documents    published  .it   St.  Peters- 
burg. 
+  Official  Report,  published  at  St.  PcteisLiurgh. 
t  Private  letter  from  Ur.  Russel. 


ployed   commissioners  to    examine   its 
piienomena,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
its    mode    of    propagation.       Austria, 
Sweden,    and   Holland,  sent  intelligent 
persons  to  the  spot  where  it  was  raging, 
and  all  with  one  voice  have  proi»ounced 
in  favour  of  contagion.     From  England, 
Dr.  Russel  and  Dr.  Barry  were  dispatch- 
ed ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  who 
was  previously   known  to  be  a  conta- 
gionist    with   regard   to  other  disputed 
diseases,    may  be   received  with  some 
suspicion,  no  one  can  reasonalily  call  in 
question  his  zeal  in  investigating,  or  his 
fidelity  in  recording  facts.     But  even  if 
his  evidence  were  rejected  altogether, 
no    similar  objection   can  be    brought 
against   that   of  Dr.  Russel.      Indeed 
his  opinion,  on  the  very  principle  which 
might  invalidate  the  other,  becomes  of 
greater  weight  when  we  state  that  he  had 
imbibed  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  in 
India,  but  that  what  he  witnessed  in  Rus- 
sia has  removed  his  preconceived  notions, 
and    that    be    advocates   this    doctrine 
no  longer*.     At  Warsaw  it  is  said  that 
the  disease  was   regarded  as  not  being 
contagious.     By   whom   was   it   so    re- 
garded ?     By  an  Englii^h  surgeon  (Mr. 
8earle),    who    had   already    committed 
himself  on  the  subject,  having  recorded 
his  opinion  in  a  work  published  some 
time  before   he    went;    and   by  a  few 
Quixotic  young  physicians  from  Paris, 
who    were  so   ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
contagion    as     to      regard    inoculating 
themselves  with   the  blood,    or  tasting 

'  At  the  very  moment  we  are  writing  we  have 
received  wet  from  the  press  the  second  edition 
of  ftlr.  Orton's  work,  decidedly  tlie  best  which 
has  yet  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  Cholera. 
Like  Ur.  lius^el  he  had  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
contaj^ion,  but  can  no  longer  resist  the  evidence 
in  its  favour.  Tlie  fuHowingpassage  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  his  candour  ;  — "  It  was  not  without  as- 
tonishment  that  many  of  the  priifession  in  India 
heard  that  the  Medical  Board  of  Bombay,  in  1.SI8, 
held  the  disease  to  be  contagious.  BIy  feeble  voice, 
in  common  with  the  great  majority,  was  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  — as  it  appeared— monstrous 
dogma;  but  the  march  of  time  and  events,  the 
great  accumulation  of  fads  and  gradual  reiujval 
of  prejudices,  have  wrought  iu  my  mind  the  same 
revolution  they  have  in  many  others  :  the  opinion 
of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  even  iu  India,  and  seems 
to  be  the  general  one  in  Europe  — .1V(/g'/i«  est  reri- 
tiis  el  prenukliit."— Orion  u/i  C/iolcni,  2d  edition, 
page  .SI4. 
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the    evacuations  of  patients  labouring        And  lastly,   vvith  reprd  to  this  part 

under     cholera,    as  an    expnuuenlum  of  tl.e  question   bear  uhat  an  .ntehgen 

I        •»  •.   ^^t^.-;-^n«  thnt   nn  writer    says,    from    a   totally  ditierent 
crucis  ;    when  it  is   notorious   inai   no  .'  '  ■j 

inference    whatever    can    be  drawn   in  quarter:— 

favour  of  their   views   from  these  dis-         "  Valeni   del    Bfinint.—Hdv'ing    ob- 

irustin^    proceedinss.     Of   these    gen-  served  in  the  public  prints  an  opinion 

1  '   ,..,i-    ti,.,t    «;v    out  put  fortli   by  some  physicians  that  the 

tlpmpii  wp    inav    remark    liiai    six    oui  i  -'.  i    •'    ,  •  i       • 

tiemen  \\e   may   rcn  a.K  cholera  morbus,  even   xvhen   epidemic, 

of    about     tuicc     that    number    ^yho  j^  ^^^  coiitairious,    I    think  it  ri>;ht  to 

went  to  the  Polish  capital,  have  perish-  state,  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  is 

ed*      Certain  it  is  that  both  Diebitsch  undoubtedly  communicated  in  tlie  same 

and  Skrznecki,  the  commanders  of  the  '"auuer  as  placme  or   scarlet  fever-by 

,  „  ' .  ,  .  .  (-,  contact   or    approximation.       1  bus  the 

Rusbian  and  Polish  armies,  were  salished  ^^-^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.j-  ti,.^t  ^,,,,],,,]y  tbat  have 

that  the  pestilence  was  contagious  :  and  hitherto   occurred   in   this    jjlace,   have 

the  government  at  Warsaw,  guided  by  been  all  of  them  distinctly  traced  to  the 

the  opinions  of  their  most  intelligent  above  source*." 
men,   adopted  the  same    view,   as  will 


But  it  will  probably  be  asked,  are 
there  no  places  in  which  the  local 
Boards  regard  the  disease  as  non-con- 
tagious ?  There  are.  Ojiinions  to  this 
effect  have  been  expressed  at  Riga  and 


appear  by   the  following  extract  from 
one  of  their  proclamations; — 

"  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Iguinie  we 
have  had  to  struggle  against  that  conta- 
gion, which  attacked  us   not  only  in  the  •        ,    .                •     i-     ^   ^^     i„„» 

famp,  but  even  in  our  capital  .  . l>antzig  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  place 

We  were  already  congratulating  our-  little  reliance  upon  them  ;  first,  because 
selves  upon  having  deprived  our  no  sufficient  grounds  of  this  exception 
enemies  of  one  means  of  injuring  us,  ^^  j],^  ,j^^,.g  ge„e,al  sentiment  are 
and  unon  having  rendered  a  tiesh  scr-  ,  ,  n  i  .i 
a.iu  ujM  t,  ,i>„  o/-,i.  «f  i\i.,,r  Stated:  and,  secondly,  because  the  ex- 
vicc  to  Europe,  but  on  llie  2btli  ot  AJay  >  '  - ' 
the  battle  of  Ostroknka  brought  the  tent  to  which  both  these  places  are  de- 
two  armies  into  contact,  and  the  cludera  pendent  on  their  trade,  renders  some 
once  more  made  its  appearance,  as  well  {ie„.,.ee  of  distrust  almost  unavoidable  as 
among  our  soldiers  as  among  the  inha-  ^^  ^,,^  i.npartiality  of  their  decision  ; 
bitants  of  \Aarsawt."  ...                                      , 

just  in  the  same  manner  as  wc  have  seen 

So  also  with  regard   to  Berlin,  from  ^,^^  existence  of  cholera  at  Sunderland 

whence  wc  have  the  following  account  ^^^^^j^^,^     j,^    j^,^^^.^    j-^.^^^    ^^^.^^    ^^.^^^^ 

by    Dr.  Beckcr-himselt.  alas !  subse-  j,,,i,i-,,i,,(j   ;„    the  daily   papers.     Auo- 

quently  a  victim  oi  the  malady:-  ^j^^^.    no„.co„tagionist    presents     him- 

"  It  may  finally  be  stated,  that  the  ggif  at  Dautzig,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 

manner  in  which  the  cholera  has  appear-  ijj,,^,,,^^    ,^y^^  ^^^s  sent  there   by   the 

ed  and  spread  in  Berlin,   pericctly  war-  ,.,.-,                         ,,..  ,               , 

rants  the  conclusion,  that  this  disease  is  I^>'J,^l'sb   Government.     ^^  ith  regard  to 

always  produced  by  a  peculiar  human  the  communications  of  this  gentleman, 

effluvium,  wiiich  in  its  mode  of  genera-  we    can    only  say,    that   we   think   the 

lion  and  diffusion  shews  some  analogy  ^^,^,.^1  ^f  jj^.:^,j,,  ^^.^^jj  j^,^^^  ^p,^,,,  ,^^,.g 

wnuthdt  t)l  {he  coiitnion  li/n/ius  fiver  of  ....        ,     t    i         i     •        .  i-  .     i    i 

Great  Briiain,   but  extends   it^  <lelete-  judiciously  if  they  had  published  ti,em. 

rious  effects  to  a  limi'ed  number  of  jier-  We  presume   that   they  have  been  pre- 

soiis  only,  who  arc  rendered  eminently  vented  from  doing  so  by  their  extreme 

susceptible   by  cold,   intemperance,  fa-  pj-oHxity  ;   still    the    illustration  which 

tigue.  fear  and  anxiety,  diarrhrca,  and  ,,         «•    j     r.i     i                            r 

other  previous  di.easesl."  "'^y  "<^"'<^  ^'^  '''^  '«"^^  '»«""^'-  «f  ••'^^- 

. soning  adopted  by   the  non-conta:;ion- 

♦    Vlr.  MM.   Hugon,    C0II6,    Michuiid,  liiirrie,  .    .                 1  i  •      i-        ,1      i                            1'           , 

Orexes   de   .S  lurtour^,    and  Le   GiUlom.     We  are  "StS,  WOUld  WUlireclly  haVC  Stiengllie.ied 

or"not! '"  '"^  ""'"""'  ""■'' ""  '"'■■'^  "^  """ '""'""  ^1>*^  opposite  side  of  the  question,  while 

t  Circular  of   the  Polish  Govtriiment  respect- 

inif  the  cholera  niorljiis.  •  Official   letter  from   Mr.  I! h\ tic,   the  English 

X  Private  Letter  from  Dr.  Becker.  consul,  to  Lord  Cowley. 
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lliclr  suppresaiou  may  Itiul  those  wlio  two  latter.     Diseases  whidi  are  cpide- 

have  not  seen  tliem  to  iinafrine  that  they  inie,   without  bcin;f   contagious,  break 

have  been  withheld  on  account  of  evi-  out   in  distant    places   cither   simulta- 

deuce    against    contagion  —  which,    in  neously,   or  travel  nith  a  rapidity,  and 

fact,  they  do  vol  contain.  in  a  manner,  that  defies  all  calculation; 

We   have  thus  shewn,  then,  the  ut-  cholera  travels  slowly  and  progressive- 

tcr  groundlessness  of  the  common  as-  ly.     lilpidemics   march  on    the  winds, 

sertion,    that   ihey  alone  think  cholera  and  cannot  be  arrested  ;  the  progress  of 

contagious   who  have  not  seen  it,  and  cholera  has    repeatedly  been    stopped. 

that,    ou    the    contrary,    the  immense  Epidemics  generally  prevail  in  tracts  of 

majority — not  of  illiterate  persons,  but  country  analogous  as  reg;\rds  humidity, 

of  those  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  temperature,    soil,   elevation,    or  some 

on  the  subject— have  espoused  the  side  other   obvious   similitude;    cholera  has 

we  advocate.     Nor  is  it  a  trifling  addi-  exerted  its  dominion  alike  in  the  marshy 

tion  to  the  probability  of  this  view  being  jungles  of  Ilindostan  and  the  arid  jjluins 

correct,   that  it   has  been  unanimously  of  Persia— the   burning  sands  of  Ara- 

adopted  by  the  Board  a])poiiited  in  Lon-  bia,  and    the  snow-bound  provinces  of 

don,   numbering  as  it  does  among   its  Moscow.     Epidemics,   unaided  by  con- 

iiiembcrs  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  tagion,  prevail  for  a  lime  and  disappear; 

our  civil  practitioners,  as  well  as  those  cholera,  like  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and 

at  the  bead  of  the  medical  departments  other  undeniably  contagious  maladies, 

of  the  army  and  navy.  has   never  wholly  left  any   country    it 

But  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  at  once  has  visited  ;  it  still  lingers  in  Ben- 

which  we  have  arrived,  that  cholera  is  a  gal,  where  it  commenced,  and,   in  fact, 

contagious  disease,  we  have  not  been  in-  wherever  it  has  laid  its  envenomed  hand, 

flucnced  by  these  authorities  fartlier  than  though   it    may   occasionally    relax    its 

as  an  inducement  to  examine  with  atten-  grasp,  it  still  retains  its  hold.     These 

tion,  at  the  same  time  with  candour,  the  considerations   render  it,  prima  facie, 

evidence  which  ha<I  led  so  many  to  an  improbable    that    cholera     should     be 

inference,  which,  we  are  free  to  confess,  merely  epidemic.     I/Ct  us  now  see  what 

was  at  variance  with  our  views  with  re-  evidence  of  a  direct  kind  there  is  of  its 

gard  to  certain  other  diseases,  which  by  being  contagious. 

many  are  regarded   as  contagious  ;  and  Before  doing  this,  however,  we  must 

the    following    are    the    circumstances  request  our   readers   to  keep   in  mind, 

which  have  decided  our  opinion  : —  that  the  evidence  of  any  disease  being 

There  are  three  modes  in  which  dis-  contagious  is  derived  from  a  considera- 
ease  may  pervade  a  district— it  may  be  tion  of  many  facts,  with  regard  to  the 
endemic,  epidemic,  or  contagious,  circumstances  attending  its  extension 
Now  if  we  apply  the  characters  of  the  from  person  to  person,  or  from  place  to 
two  former  to  cholera,  they  will  not  be  place;  and  that,  though  perfectly  de- 
found  sufficient  to  explain  its  pheno-  monstrative  to  men  of  ordinary  reason- 
mena;  or  ratlier,  tliey  will  apjiear  ma-  ing  powers,  and  whose  minds  are  un- 
nifestly  to  be  inconsistent  with  them.  prejudiced,  it    never   is    of   that  over- 

Theextentto whichcholerahasspiead,  whelming    and    intuitive   nature   which 

and  the  diversity  of  the  localities  which  forces  conviction  by  a  direct  impression 

it  has  occupied,  at  once  set  at  rest  I  he  upon  the  senses.     So  much   otherwise, 

idea  of  its  being  what  is  usually  under-  that  Sydenham,  who  witnessed  the   ra- 

stood   by  endemic;  and   there  remains  vages  of  small-pox    on  a  great   scale, 

ouly  that  we  should  choose  between  the  seems  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion 
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that  it  was  contagious  ;  yet  no  reason- 
able man  of  the  present  day  doubts  that 
it  is  so.     But  though  this  be  the  mode 
of  its    propagation,  and    though   it   be 
thus   communicable,  it    does  not  follow 
that   it   will  in  every  instance  be  thus 
communicated.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
with  regard  to  all  the  animal  poisons, 
that  some  peculiar  state  of  the  individual 
is  required  in  order  to  bring  him  under 
the  induence  of  the  disease  :  thus  it  is 
recorded   by   Dr.   I.   Hunter,    that   21 
persons  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  and 
only  one  became   hydrophobic.     Does 
any   ohe  suppose  that,  because  eleven 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  poison,  there- 
fore the  twelfih,  who  took   the  disease, 
did  so  from  some  other  cause,  and  not 
from  the  bite  ?     Yet  this  is  precisely  the 
argument  of  the  non-contagionist  with 
regard  to  cholera :  the  numberless  cases 
in  which   the  disease  has  directly  fol- 
lowed exposure  to  some  one  having  it 
are  set  aside,  and  some  other  explana- 
tion is  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease, because,   in  certain   other   cases, 
persons  have  been  exposed  to  tlie  same 
cause   wilh  impunity.      How,  then,   is 
it  with  regard  to  complaints  which  uni- 
versal opinion  has  now  acknowledged 
to   l>e    transmissible — are   they    always 
necessarily  transmitted  ?  Take  measles : 
probably  there  are  none  of  our  readers, 
who  have  had   but  a  moderate  share  of 
experience,  who  have  not  met  wilh  this 
kind  of  case :    measles  breaks  out  in  a 
family — it  affects    A,  B,  and   C,    suc- 
cessively, and,  proving   mild,    the  pa- 
rents are  anxious  that  all  the  children 
should    have   it ;    and,   accordingly,    a 
fourth  child,  D,  is  exposed  to  it  by  be- 
ing allowed   to   eat,  play,  and  even  to 
sleep  with  the  others ;  yet  D  refuses  to 
take  it,  and  passes  the  ordeal  unaffected. 
Does  any  one  thence  suppose  that  mea- 
sles is  not  infectious  ?     On  the  contrary, 
we  merely  say  that  D   was  not  at  that 
time  susceptible  of  the  disease,  and  we 
know  that,    on    another   occasion,   this 
bainc  child  may  become  affected  with 


measles,  from  a  degree  of  exposure  not 
nearly    so    great    as    that   which  had 
previously     been    resisted.      So    also, 
wilh  regard  to  small-pox,  an  immense 
proportion   of  mankind  are  incapable, 
from   the   protecting  influence  of  vacci- 
nation, of  having  this  disease  communi- 
cated to  them  J  but  does  any  one  thence 
doul)t  as  to  the  mode  of  its  transmission 
to  those  who  do  receive  it  ?     Our  object 
is  to  impress  upon  the   minds  of  those 
interested  in  this  question,  that  the  fact 
of  a  disease  being  transmissible  by  infec- 
tion,  and    so  communicated    to   those 
who  have  it,  by  no  means  implies  that  it 
must  of  necessity  be  transmitted  to  all 
who  are  exposed  to  it.     There  is  no  in- 
stance of  any  disease,  however  infec- 
tious, in   which   this    is    the  case ;  and 
therefore    the     argument    against    the 
transmissibility  of  cholera  from  man  to 
man,  founded  on  the  notorious  fact  that 
many  men  are  constantly  exposed  to  it 
with  impunity,    is  a   complete  non  se- 
fjuitur — absolutely  illogical  ;  and  which, 
if  admitted, would  prove, by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, that  neither  small-pox, nor  scar- 
latina,  nor  measles,  nor  any  other  dis- 
ease, was  either   infectious    or   conta- 
gious.    The  kind  of  evidence,  therefore, 
by  which  any  disease  can  be  shewn  to 
be  infectious,  is  not  that  every,  or  nearly 
every  one  exposed  to  it  becomes  affect- 
ed, but  that,  on  the  one  hand,  its  ap- 
pearance in  individuals,    or  in    places, 
so  frequently  follows  approximation  to 
those  who  have   it— or   on    the    other 
hand,  the  exemption  from  its  attacks, 
while    it    rages    around,     is     so    fre- 
quently  preceded    by   a  careful   avoid- 
ance of  the  presence  of  those  affected, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  give 
any  rational  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena, wiihout  looking  upon    exposure 
to  the  presence  and   the  subsequent  oc- 
currence   of  the   disease,  or  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  presence  and  the  continued 
exemption  from  the  disease,  as  standing 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  etlect. 
Now,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  infec- 
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tjous  nature  of  a  disease  is   to  be  de-     taken  in  India  to  arrest  its  prooress  • 
ducetl  chiefly  from  the  multiplication  of    but  unfortunately  none  whatever  were 


probabilities,  rather  than  from  proofs 
approaching  to  mathematical  demon- 
stration, the  first  point  to  wiiich  we 
would  direct  attention  is  the  mode  in 
which  cholera  travels.     We  have  already 


adopted.  The  instance  of  Teiieran  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  in  wliich  tlie 
quarantine  was  fairly  tried  ;— it  was 
commenced  in  1821,  and  it  was  not  till 
1S2.9,  owing  to  some  remissness,  proba- 


said,  that  epidemics  overrun  whole  coun-  bly  engendered  by  this  long  exemption, 
tries,  either  travelling  with  the  wind,  or  that  the  disease  at  length  gained  admis- 
at  least  with  equal  rapidity  ;  but  cholera  sion.  The  Russians,  too,  arrested  it  on 
journeys  more  leisurely.  It  proceeds  its  first  irruption  at  Astrachan,  but  al- 
from  place  to  place  successively  ;  and,  lowed  it  to  spread  on  its  reappearance 
being  at  any  given  spot,  it  never  jumps  in  1830;  and,  indeed,  after  this  no  ef- 
over  any  great  intervening  space  to  ano-  fectual  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
thcr  similar  locality,  but,  be  the  adja-  made  to  stop  it  on  the  eastern  border  of 
cent  district  moist  or  dry,  high  or  low,  Russia.  Not  only  were  travellers  al- 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  if  only  there  be  lowed  to  proceed,  but  "  they  who  could 
men  in  it,  and  these  have  any  intercourse  flee  the  city  fled,  and  as  the  malady  was 
with  their  fellows  where  it  then  is,  the  not  considered  contagious,  servants,  la- 
disease  is  sure  to  visit  them.  On  the  bourers,  Tartars  and  Russians,  were 
great  scale  it  moves  along  the  principal  permitted  to  rush  into  the  country*." 
roads  and  navigable  rivers,  first  afifect-  From  this  time  it  branched  off  in  va- 
ing  the  towns  and  villages  by  the  way-  rious  directions,  according  to  the  routes 
side,  and  subsequently  extending  to  of  the  different  fugitives  ;  and  there  are 
those  more  remotely  situated.  •'  Change  some  circumstances  connected  with  its 
of  air  and  climate  has  apparently  no  course  which  strikingly  illustrate  its 
influence  on  the  progress  of  cholera*."  disregard  of  every  thing  except  the  path 
**  When  once  established  in  a  marching  followed  by  men.  From  Astrachan  it 
regiment,  it  continues  its  course  in  proceeded  up  the  Volga,  but  without 
spite  of  change  of  position,  food,  and  touching  the  Don,  till  a  cossack,  who 
other  circumstancesf."  In  short,  it  had  been  sent  from  the  station  named 
travels  as  man  travels,  stops  where  he  Katchalinskara  on  this  river,  to  buy 
stops,  and  proceeds  again  at  the  time,  provisions  at  Doubooka  on  the  Volga, 
and  in  the  direction,  in  which  lie  re-  died  of  the  cholera  on  the  7th  of  August, 
sumes  his  journey.  Moving  along  with  after  his  return  home.  From  that  time 
the  caravans  of  the  east,  it  was  ap-  the  malady  spread  successively  tlirough 
proaching  the  city  of  Teheran,  in  Per-  the  different  Cossack  villages  along  the 
sia,  when  the  Shah  resolved  to  shut  his  Don  f,  and  arrived  at  Azof  in  Oc- 
gates  against  it.  The  travellers  were  tober.  We  request  our  readers  to  at- 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit,  in  order  to  tend  to  this  circumstance.  The  cholera 
avoid  the  place ;  and  thus  did  this  sa-  travelled  up  the  Volga  a  certain  dis- 
gacious  Persian  protect  his  domain  from  tance — was  carried  across  to  the  Don, 
the  visitation  of  this  scourge  for  no  less  where  it  was  till  then  unknown ;  and 
a  period  than  eight  years,  though  it  while  on  the  former  river  it  conti- 
raged  on  all  sides  around  him  ;  an  exam-  nued  its  course  upwards,  running 
pie  which  shews  what  might  have  been  nearly  north-west;  on  the  latter  it 
accomplished  had  any  precautions  been  . 


•  Professor  Lichenstei 
t  Madras  Heport. 


*  Letter  from  a  clergyman  at   Saratov, 
terly  Review,  November. 
+  Crichton,  &c. 
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held  its  way  down  (having  first  joined 
this  river  near  its  source),  running;  in  a 
direction  nearly  south-east.  Thus  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  1830,  cho- 
lera was  marching  on  two  nearly  paral- 
lel lines,  but  in  opposi;e  directions  — 
on  the  one  from  south  to  north,  and  on 
the  other  from  north  to  south— an  oc- 
currence easy  of  explanation,  if  we  ad- 
mit that  it  was  carried  by  the  persons 
travelling  in  these  directions,  but  to- 
tally inexplicable  on  any  other  principle. 

Again,  in  every  instance  where  cho- 
lera invades  a  new  country,  it  does  so 
on  a  frontier  next  some  district  already 
infected  ;  or,  if  it  attack  an  island,  it 
does  so  at  some  sea-port.  Thus  in  Cey- 
lon ii  first  broke  out  at  Jaffnapatam  and 
Columbo,  in  Sumatra  at  Acheen,  in 
Java  at  Batavia,  in  the  Isle  of  France  at 
Port  Louis,  in  Bourbon  at  Port  St.  Den- 
nis, in  Britain  at  Sunderland;  and,  in 
fact,  the  rule  is  universal ;  nor  can 
any  rational  explanation  be  offered 
of  the  circumstance  except  that  of  the 
disease  being  imported.  Persons  on 
shore,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  vessels 
having  the  disease,  never  take  it 
unless  some  intercourse  has  taken 
j)lace  with  the  crew ;  and  the  converse 
holds  equally  true,  that  vessels  arriving 
off  an  infected  place  remain  free  till 
they  have  luul  some  communication  with 
the  shore.  The  illustrations  of  both 
these  facts  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
any  doubt.  By  sea  then,  or  by  land, 
we  still  find  cholera  accompanying 
man  ;  and  is  not  this  a  strong  presump- 
tive proof  that  it  is  carried  by  man  ? 

But  are  there  no  exemptions  from 
its  so  general  influence — have  no  fa- 
voured places  escaped  its  vis-itation  ? 
Yes,  there  are  such  exemptions — 
there  are  such  places  ;  and  their  history 
proves  that  tiiere  is  one  method,  and 
only  one,  by  which  it  may  be  turned 
from  our  doors.  Exclude  men,  and 
you  exclude  this  pestilence.  To  one 
example  of  this  (that  of  Teheran)   we 


have  already  alluded  ;  but  the  point  is 
too  important  to  be  left  without  farther 
proof.  Let  any  unprejudiced  man  read 
tiiose  which  follow,  and  we  think  he 
will  see  in  them  powerful  evidence  in 
favour  of  our  argument :  — 

"  lAIany  gardens  and  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astrachan  remained 
exempt  from  the  epidemic,  having 
broken  off  all  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
eased districts.  In  many  villages,  too, 
where  similar  measures  of  security  were 
taken,  the  issue  was  equally  fortunate, 
although  the  cholera  raged  all  around 
them  ;  for  example,  in  tlie  lordships  of 
Smirnov,  Beketov,  and  Prince  Dol<>o- 
ruki,  in  Sarepta,  eight  miles  from  Za- 
ritzin,  and  some  other  places*." 

"  The  Moravian  colony  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Wolga,  and  several  German 
colonies  in  the  government  of  Saratov, 
around  which  the  disease  was  violent, 
adopted  the  system  of  exclusion,  and 
were  also  unhurt.  At  Caramala-Gu- 
beewa  some  Russian  peasants,  living  to- 
getlier,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  frem 
the  village,  shut  up  their  hamlet  on  the 
first  report  of  the  disease  having  appear- 
ed in  their  \icinity,  and  by  enforcing  a 
strict  (juarantine  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  remained  in  healthf ." 

"JNIr.de  Lesseps,  the  Consul  of  France 
at  Aleppo,  when  the  cholera  ap|)roached 
tnat  city  in  182:2,  retired,  in  com- 
pany with  all  who  wished  to  be  of  his 
party,  to  a  garden  at  some  distance  from 
the  city.  II is  asylum  was  inclosed  with 
walls,  and  was  surroui\ded  by  a  large 
fosse  ;  there  were  only  two  door-;,  one 
for  entrance,  the  other  for  going  out. 
As  long  as  tlie  malady  lasted,  he  admit- 
ted notliing  from  out  of  doors  without 
submitting  it  to  the  precautions  ob- 
served in  lazarettocs.  His  colony  com- 
prised two  /iiiiidred  persons,  and  con- 
sisted not  only  of  Franks  more  or  less 
acclimatised,  but  also  of  several  natives. 
Not  a  siiu/lf  individual  cmtracttd  the 
disease;  while,  at  the  very  same  lime, 
within  I  be  city,  four  thousand  beings 
perished  in  the  space  of  eighteen  days^." 

"  The  cordons  around  Zarcozelo  and 
Peterhoff  were  removed  last  week.  We 
immediately    visited   these   places,  and 

•  Hawkitis. 
'  II). 
t  lb. 
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saw,  for  the  first  time,  Sir  William 
Crichton  and  Sir  James  Loi^hton. 
Both  these  oentlemeii  separately  and 
positively  asserted,  repeated  tlie  asser- 
tion, and  pern)ilted  us  to  note  it,  that 
no  case  had  occurred  witliin  the  sacred 
precincts  of  either  cordon  since  their 
cstahlishment,  thou^di  t!ie  circle  of  de- 
marcation was  completely  surrounded 
with  the  disease,  and  though  tlie  enclo- 
sure around  Zarcozelo  contained  from 
8000  to  10,000  souls*." 

"  Ever  since  llie  cpiilemic,  the  tlio- 
roughfare  to  Moscow  has  been  tliron;ih 
these  little  villng-es,  which  are  separated 
by  about  half  a  verst,  and  contain  about 
1200  souls.  Vet,  thonoh  at  tlie  villaife 
of  Vshora,  two  versts  further  on,  there 
have  been  several  cases  and  deaths, 
and  thougrh  there  were  so  many  at  Col- 
pina,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
amonsfst  the  colonists  up  to  this  date 
[Auuf.  S.]  ....  The  authorities  say,  that 
no  precautions  of  any  kind  were  taken; 
but  it  is  remarked  bi/  Dr.  Boicmann, 
that  travellers  to  and  from  Moscow 
never  halt  at  (he  colimij  ;  Yshora  on  one 
side,  and  Colpina  on  the  other,  being 
so  much  better  resting  places f-" 

"The  large  establishment  composing 
the  Academy  of  Military  Cadets,  at  Mos- 
cow, was  preserved  by  a  similar  plan 
from  the  scourge  which  was  so  active  on 
all  sides  of  it  J." 

"  There  were  160  pupils  on  the 
officers'  side  (Cadets  at  Cronstadt), 
which  is  kept  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  school,  for  petty  odicers  and 
sailors.  The  gates  were  sliut  on  the 
19th  June,  and  as  strict  a  (juarantine  as 
possible  maintained  to  the  (ith  August 
(O.S.)  No  case  amongst  the  pupils, 
who  are  from  nine  to  twenty  years  of 
age§." 

But  if  the  effects  of  rigidly  avoiding 
those  labouring  under  the  disease  be 
thus  remarkable,  the  uianner  in  which 
it  spreads  when  once  introduced  is  not 
less  striking.  This  can  only  be  shewn 
by  examples ;  and  first,  as  to  places. 

'•  The  cholera  was  brought  to  Astra- 


can  by  ships,  and  it  has  spread  itself 
over  Russia  from  Astracan  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  inhabitants,  principally 
those  of  t!ie  l^iwer  orders.  T!iis  is  the 
chief  cause  of  its  propagation  in  Rnssia  ; 
it  has  never  sliewn  itself  in  any  |)lace 
except  where  it  has  been  brought  by 
travellers,  who  came  from  infected 
jjlaces.  We  have  not  a  siur/le  instance 
of  a  town,  or  of  a  village,  which,  without 
communication  with  houses  or  persons 
affected,  has  contracted  the  disorder. 
Several  places  surrounded  by  the  dis- 
ease have  prcserve<l  themselves  from  it 
bv  a  rigid  insulation*." 

"  From  every  thing  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  as  to  the  progress  of  cho- 
lera morbus  in  the  north  of  Europe  — 
from  its  first  appearance  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  tiiis  country  having  beea 
generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  by 
the  arrival  of  persons,  or  vessels,  or 
both,  from  infected  places — from  the 
manner  in  which  the  disease  has  now 
broken  out  in  this  city  [St.  Petersburgh], 
we  see  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for 
its  sudden  appearance  here  than  !)y  con- 
cluding, that  the  l)arks  from  places  on 
tlie  Wolga,  where  the  disease  prevails, 
have  brought  something  with  them, 
which,  disseminated  in  this  atmosphere, 
has  been  tlie  immediate  cause  of  the 
eruption  of  cholera,  which  has  just 
occurred  f." 

"  The  first  cases  of  cholera  in  Ber- 
lin occurred  among  the  skippers  on 
the  boats  lying  on  the  river  Spree, 
which  flows  through  the  town,  and  in 
housts  in  the  immediate  ueiqhbourhnod  of 
the  liver.  The  disease  has  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  all  those  streets 
which  lie  along  the  navigated  branch  of 
the  river,  and  whose  inhabitants  at  the 
same  time  live  in  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  skippers  and  fishermen.  On 
the  fourth  and  fifth  days  cases  appeared 
in  otlier  parts  of  the  city,  and,  in  many 
instances,  they  were  those  of  individuals 
who  were  knovvn  to  have  had  inter- 
course with  cholera  patients,  or  at  least 
with  the  boats  lying  on  the  river,  and 
with  the  streets  first  infected:|;." 

Nor  is  the  evidence  at  all  less  con- 
vincing if  we  direct  our  attention  to  in- 


*  Drs.  Russet  and  Barry. 

t  lb. 

t  Crigliton. 

5  Drs.  llussel  iind  Barry, 


*  Kxtract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kehnian,  Pliysi- 
cian  at  St.  Petersburgh,  conimunicated  to  tlje 
Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Paris, by  Dr.  JIarc. 

+  Drs.  Kiissel  and  Barry. 

t  Private  letter  from  Dr.  Becker,  of  Berlin. 
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dividual  examples  of  the  uiode  of  pro- 
pairatiou.  In  the  above  illustrations, 
and  in  those  which  follow,  we  have 
preferred  selecting  instances  which  oc- 
curred in  Europe,  because,  what  is 
nearest  us,  both  as  to  time  and  place, 
naturally  makes  the  greatest  impression 
on  our  minds. 

"  City   Prison.— Vvom  tlie    moment 
that  the   disease  was   proclaimed,    the 
strictest  precautions  were  adopted  ;  no 
person    was    admitted  without  medical 
examination  ;  rooms  were  set  apart  for 
a  cholera  hospital,  and  persons  of  both 
sexes  appointed  to  attend  the  cholera 
cases,    should   any    occur.      Dr.  Bisji, 
who  resides  within  the  walls  of  the  jad, 
and  who,  it  must  be  observed,  was  an 
anti-contagionist,  as   acknowledged  by 
himself,  showed  us  a  plan  of  the  prison, 
illustrating   the  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease  amongst    the    prisoners,    led    us 
round  the  whole  buiUling  (July  30),  and 
communicated  to  us  the  following  in- 
formation from  his  journal,  which  had 
been  most  accurately  kept :— '  A  woman 
had  been  sent  out  some  weeks  before  to 
le  treated  for  a  syphilitic  compldnt*, 
in  a  public  hospital.     Her  husband  was 
also  in  confinement  at  the  time,  m  a 
different  i)art  of  the   building,  but  re- 
mained.    The  woman  was  returned  to 
jail,  on  the  23d  June,  O.  S.,  with  a  di- 
arrhoea upon  her.      She  saw  and  em- 
braced her  husband  for  a  moment,  as 
she  passed  on  to  be  placed  in  the  room 
of  observation.      In   a   few  hours  she 
was  seized  with  true  cholera,  and  died 
that  ni-ht.      This   was  the   very   first 
case.     The  next  persons  attacked  m  the 
prison  were  three  women  in  the  same 
room   with    the  former,  one   of  whom 
had  rubbed  the  deceased.     These  three 
died  all  within  three  days  after  the  first. 
The   next   prisoner    attacked    was    the 
husband  of  No.  I  ;  he  lived  in  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  tlie  jail.     After  this  man, 
others  in  his  room,  all  numbered  on  the 
plan,  and  registered  in  Dr.  Bish's  jour- 
nal,   in  short,  of  twenty-seven  attacked 
(fifteen  dead),  there  is  but  one  to  whom 
communication  cannot  be  traced.     He 
was  confined  for  a  capital  ofl'ence,  and 
bad  less  liberty  than  the  others.    There 
were  about  four  hundred  prisoners  and 
attendants:  the  former  are  all  well  kept, 


and  treated  with  great  indulgence. 
None  of  the  noble  class,  who  are  lodged 
in  a  Sfiiarate  part  of  the  building,  were 
attacked*  .'^ 


•    "  It  is  a  n\h',  tliat  tliiK  diseilBC  sbuU  not  be 
treated  in  the  i»ri»un  li<jbi)Ual." 


Ptnsa.—"  '  In  a  village  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Pensa,  where  this  medical 
ofBcer  was  sent  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  cholera,  to  trace  its 
origin   and  to   afford   medical   aid,   he 
learnt    the     following     circumstances, 
which   are  attested   by   all  the  village 
authorities,   and   of  which  we  are  pro- 
mised an  autiienticated  copy,  signed  by 
himself:— The   son  of  a  villager,  who 
was  coachman  to  a  nobleman,  at   fifty 
versts   distance,   died   of   cholera  ;    the 
father  went  to  the  place  to  collect  the 
effects  of  the  son,  and  brought  home 
with  him  his  clothes,   which  he  put  oa 
and  wore  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival 
at    his   native 'village.     He  was  shortly 
thereafter    seized     with    cholera,    and 
died    of   it:    three    women,    who   had 
watched  him   in  sickness,  and  washed 
his  body  after  death,  were  also  seized 
and  died  of  the  disease  :  the  doctor  ar- 
rived  in  time    to   see  the  fourth  case, 
and,  finding  that  it  spread  on  that  side 
of  the  village,    he   had    the    common 
street  barricaded  on  the  side  where  the 
disease  hyd  not  reached,  and  interdicted 
all  communication  to  the   two   sides  of 
the  village,  even  for  the  purpose  of  go- 
ing to  church.     In  that  side  in  which 
the  disease  first  broke. out,  upwards  of 
100    cases    of    cholera    occurred,— of 
whom  45  died,  but  the  disease  did  not 
appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  barri- 
cadef.'" 

"  '  The  Navarino  corvette.  Captain 
Nachinoff,  200  men.  She  had  been 
placed  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Cronstadt,  during  the  epidemic,  to 
question  and  examine  all  craft  from  St. 
Petersburgh.  She  had  eleven  severe 
cases  of  cholera,  of  whom  eight  died. 
Her  first  and  second  cases  occurred  on 
the  2(ith  June,  U.S.  These  two  men 
belonged  to  the  boat  that  examined  the 
vessels  coming  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
on  board  many  of  which  they  had  been. 
The  next  men  who  fell  ill  were  of  those 
who  carried  the  two  first  cases  to  the 
hospital  in  town  J;. 

"  Co//Ji»ia.— The  first  patient  was  a 

•  Drs.  Tlussel  mid  Biirry. 

t  Private  letter  from  Pr.  Russel. 
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non-commissioned  ofTicer  of  a  sliip's 
crew,  wlio  had  arrived  from  St.  Petera- 
l)urgli  a  few  days  before.  No.  2  was  an 
invalided  workman  ;  this  mau  was  noted 
for  his  bad  conduct,  and  had  been  ill 
for  at  least  a  day  l)efore  he  was  brought 
to  the  hospital.  No.  1  had  been  in  com- 
pany with  him,  and  had  been  drunk  the 
day  previous  to  his  being  taken  ill.  The 
woman,  No.  3,  had  nursed  No.  'J  while 
at  home  ;  so  that  there  appears  a  strong 
^.'use  of  communication  of  tiie  disease, 
wiiicli  cannot  i)e  traced  further*." 

"  A  physician  (Dr.  Calow),  who  had 
attended  cholera  patients,  being  at  tlic 
time  in  bad  health,  and  labouring  under 
(liarrlicjea,  died  of  cholera  ;  on  the  day 
following,  his  landlord  (Mr.  Steibeli), 
died  ;  a  day  afterwards,  two  children  of 
the  landlord  died,  and  the  servant-maid 
was  taken  ill  of  cholera,  and  recovered. 
The  landlord's  wife  had  been  removed 
to  quarantine.  There  have  been  no 
more  cases  of  cholera  in  this  street  or 
its  ueighbouriioodt-" 

Instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
quoted  without  number ;  but  if  what  we 
have  given  do  not  convince  our  readers 
liiat  the  disease  is  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another,  prol)ably  no  multi- 
plication of  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
would  avail. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  connect" 
ed  with  this  part  of  the  question  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  set  right  before 
we  proceed  farther.  It  has  been  said, 
that  if  cholera  were  contagious,  a  larger 
proportion  of  medical  men  than  of 
others  ought  to  take  it.  Hear  what 
happened  at  St.  Petersburgh  :  — 

"Fifteen  hospital  physicians  had  been 
attacked,  and  si.K  had  died  of  cholera 
up  to  the  morning  of  the  13th  [July] 
instant,  N.  S.,  out  of  2G4  medical  prac- 
titioners of  all  descriptions,  who  were 
in  .St.  Petersburgh  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  present  epidemic  J." 

Was  it  by  chance,  we  ask,  that  the 
first  fifteen  medical  men  affected  with 
cholera  were  hospital  physicians  §  ?  But 
again — 

*  Private  letter  from  General  Wilson. 
+  Private  letter  from  Dr.  Becker. 
t  Drs.  Russel  and  Barry. 

i  Ten  otlier  medical  men  becaiut  affected  iu  u 
lew  days  after. 


"  Though  we  have  not  yet  obtained 
official  returns  of  the  number,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, from  the  statements  we  have 
personally  received  in  the  numerous 
lios|)itals  we  have  visited,  that  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  attendants,  of  all 
descriptions,  on  the  sick,  wiio  have  been 
taken  ill  with  cholera,  is  fully  greater 
than  that  of  the  medical  men*." 

Besides — 

"  There  were  70  attendants  of 
all  classes  employed  about  the  cho- 
lera hospital  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, of  whom  15  were  attacked; 
two  prescribing  physicians,  one  at- 
tacked. Dr.  Duppe  [the  resident 
physician]  was  seized  on  tlie22d  [June, 
().S.]  He  had  seen  no  sick  before  the 
first  case  of  the  garde  malade  already 
mentioned  f." 

Such  are  the  chief  considerations 
which,  after  the  most  scrupulous  inves- 
tigation, and  in  opposition  to  precon- 
ceived opinions,  have  convinced  us  that 
cholera  is  contagious.  Several  very  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  the 
circumstances  which  facilitate  or  retard 
its  propagation  remain  untouched  ;  but 
we  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  must 
leave  further  observations  for  another 
opportunity.  We  shall  therefore  add 
but  one  sentence  more.  The  first  step 
towards  arresting  a  disease  consists  in 
detecting  its  mode  of  spreading — if 
Cholera  does  so  by  contagion,  as  we  hold 
to  be  the  case,  the  means  of  checking 
it  are  obvious  ;  if  it  depend  on  any 
thing  in  the  air  around,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath  us,  then  no  human  means  will 
avail  aught  in  arresting  it ; — therefore 
our  view,  as  it  is  the  more  rational,  is  also 
the  more  safe  and  consolatory  ;  and  let  it 
be  kept  in  mind  that,  even  if  we  be  wrong', 
still  no  danger  is  incurred  to  the  public 
safety  by  adopting  our  opinions  j  but  if 
the  anti-contagionists  be  wrong,  and 
their  principles  followed,  the  peril  is 
imminent,  the  evil  incalculable,  and  the 


■•  Drs.  Russel  and  Barrv. 

t  She  was  taken  ill  on  the  lOth. 
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extension  and  permanent  residence  of 
the  malady  in  this  country,  its  na- 
turalization among  us,  will  be  tlie  in- 
evitable result ;  just  as  the  same  igno- 
rance, or  disregard,  of  the  mode  in 
which  tlve  dit^ease  is  transmitted,  led  to 
its  overrunning  the  whole  of  India,  in 
which  country,  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years,  it  still  continues  to  abide. 
[See  Postscript,  page  214] 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF 
CHOLERA. 

The  mortality  of  cliolera  has  been 
very  ditteront  in  dirterent  places.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  the  Rus- 
sian iState  Gazette,  the  nunil)cr  cut  off 
by  llie  disease  out  of  every  1000  inlia- 
bitants,  during  the  first  48  days  of  its 
visit,  has  been  : — at  l.eniberg,  51  ;  JMil- 
tau,  34;  Rit;a,  31;  Posen,  KJ^ ;  Pe- 
tersburg!), 12^;  Konigsburgh,  11^;  El- 
bing,  9,7;  Dantzic,  8g ;  fSteltin,  5g ; 
Berlin,  4. 

CHOLERA  AT  BERLIN, 
Tk  it  be  recollected  that  the  capital  of 
Prussia  contains  225,000  inhabitants, 
besides  a  strong  garrison,  tlie  ravages 
of  cholera  in  that  city  will  not  seem  to 
l)e  so  very  friglitfnl.  From  tlie  ."tilst  of 
August  to  the  10th  of  Octt)l)er,  the  daily 
nund)er  of  persons  attacked  was  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber during  that  period  amounted  to 
1  H)0,  of  whom  23'S  were  cured,  and 
6()5  died  — the  rest  still  remaining  under 
cure.'  Of  the  garrison,  no  more  than 
ten  soldiers  were  attacked,  but  eigiit  of 
ihem  died.  'J'hc  physicians  and  hospital 
attendants  have  been  generally  safe. — 
Frnuli  I'uper. 

PREMATURE  INTERMENT  IN 
CHOLERA. 

Tjie  bodies  of  ])ers()ns,  a|)parcntly 
dead  of  cholera,  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances observed  to  move.  1\I.  Jiondc, 
President  of  the  late  Warsaw  Com- 
inission,  lias  expressed  liis  belief  that 
many  have  been  buried  alive  in  the 
complaint. 

SINGULARITIES. 
Amo\<;    the  correspondence  road   at   a 
late  siltin;,'  of  the  Academy  of  JScicnccs, 


in  Paris,  were  the  fo'lowing  singular 
items  : — 1 .  A  cure  for  the  cholera,  by  a 
M.  Dutertre,  who  offers  to  lose  his  head 
at  tlic  Place  de  Greve  if  his  remedy  be 
not  found  superior  to  all  that  has  ever 
yet  been  tried  ;  '2dly,  a  letter  from  M. 
Garnier,  announcing  his  discovery  of 
the  quadrature  of  tlie  circle  ;  .Sdly,  a 
letter,  accompanied  bv  a  pretended 
liead  of  a  fifing  f/rof/rni,  which  M.  Cu- 
vier  at  once  recognized  to  be  the  head  of 
a  pit/ ;  and,  4tbly,  a  copy  of  verses  on 
a  new  remedy  for  cholera! 
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L'Auteur  se  tiie  a  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecttui  .se 
tue  A  abreger."— U'Ai.EMBuiiT. 


Reports   of  Medical    Ca'ips.      By   Dr. 
Bright.     Price  9/.  9*. 

[Coiitinueil  from  page  158.] 
X'RESSURE  OF  THE   KRAIN  reSUlUcd. 

The  ne.xt  case  is  remarkable  for  the 
unusual  rapidity  with  whicli  it  proved 

fatid.     J\lr.   N ,    aged  57,    of  spare 

hai)it  and  anxious  disposition,  enjoyed 
good  health  up  to  July  1st,  I80O.  He 
had  been  nuieh  fatigued,  and  went  to 
bed  at  half-past  ten,  haviui;  taketa  a 
moderate  supper.  About  half-past  one 
he  awoke  sick,  but  seemed  to  be  re- 
lieved by  vomiting.  His  wife,  however, 
was  alarmed  by  his  mode  of  breathing, 
and  rang  for  assistance,  when  he  was 
found  in  a  deep  apoplectic  seizure  ;  and 
before  medical  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured lie  was  dead — his  decease  occur- 
ring within  twenty  minutes  from  the 
Cfunmenceuiciit  of  his  attack.  'I'lie  la- 
teral ventricles  were  foimd  distendetl 
willi  a  large  (juantity  of  semifluid  blood, 
which  raised  up  the  veluui  inter- 
positum  from  the  thalami.  From  tins 
membrane  tlie  haemorrhage  seemed  to 
have  taken  place,  as  it  was  rent  at 
one  part.  The  corpora  striata  seemed 
to  be  liroken  down  in  their  substance 
to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  of  an  inch,  and 
beyond  this  depth  sjxits  of  eccliymosis 
were  perceptible.  The  commissura 
mollis  was  torn,  and  the  blood  had  de- 
scended into  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricles :  the  entire  quantity  might  be 
above  three  ounces.  'I'iie  action  of  the 
heart  had  always  been  very  forcible,  but 
that  organ  appeared  healthy  in  its  tex- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  a  slight  dc- 
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posit  ill  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  apparently  to 
interfere  with  their  function.  The  co- 
ronary arteries  were  much  enlarged. 

In  the  precediiiif  case  the  death  took 
place  with  unusunl  rapidity  for  apo- 
plexy, though  still  it  was  not  so  in- 
stantaneous as  in  rupture  of  the  heart, 
or  great  vessels. 

In  the  case  which  follows,  death  took 
place  iu  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from 
effu&ion  of  blood  near  the  corpus  stria- 
tum, tearing  the  texture  of  the  brain 
and  bursting  through  tlie  arachnoid. 
Tlie  hEemorrliage  appeared  to  have  been 
copious  and  unrestrained,  owing  to  the 
softened  condition  of  the  brain  at  the 
point  where  it  occurred.  Numerous 
other  cases  are  gi\en  of  apoplexy  de- 
pendent upon  efl'usion  of  blood,  but  iu 
none  did  the  fatal  termination  take  j)lace 
so  soon,  and  in  some  it  did  not  occur 
for  several  weeks.  These  cases  were,  iu 
general,  instances  attended  vvilh  some 
disease  of  the  vessels.  In  two  instances, 
where  the  patients  had  suffered  repeated 
attacks  of  liemi])legia,  affecting  articu- 
lation and  deglutition,  and  proving  fatal 
at  the  end  of  several  months,  disease 
was  found  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
corpora  striata.  In  another  there  was 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  side,  and  the 
cerebral  lesion  was  not  on  the  opposite 
but  on  the  same  side.  As  the  case  is 
short,  we  shall  insert  it. 


Hemiplegia  on  the  left  side,  with  Cerebral  injury 
(tn  the  same  side, 

"  John  Walker,  nged  33,  was  admitted 
iato  Guy's  Hospital  OctoLier  14th,  1829, 
labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  ; 
liis  countenance  purple,  his  breathing'  very 
ditiicult,  and  his  leys  ccdematous.  lie  had 
considerable  hesitation  iu  his  speech,  owing 
to  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  ;  and  his  left  hand  and  arm  were 
weak  and  obviously  paralytic,  though  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  useless.  On  inquir- 
ing from  his  relatives,  we  learnt  that  the 
whole  left  side  was  paralysed  about  a  year 
ago,  that  the  afl'ection  was  sudden  and  for 
some  tune  severe,  but  that  he  gradually  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  limbs  to  the  jiresent 
time.  He  survived  only  three  days  after  his 
admission,  and  his  deatli  was  quite  sudden, 
so  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  nurse  within  a 
few  minutes  of  his  dissolution. 

"  Seclio  Cadiireris. — The  dura  mater  was 
perfectly  natural.  1  he  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater  sliewed  a  good  deal  of  vasculaiity,  but 
of  pur])le   blood,   arismi;   from  congestion ; 


very  slight  eff.ision  beneath  these  mem- 
branes, which  were  stript  easily  from  the 
convolutions,  except  on  the  lateral  and  outer 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  where  it  was 
found  impossible  to  detach  them  without  la- 
cerating the  brain,  to  which  they  were  glued 
by  a  tliin  opake  yellow  flake  of  deposit,  like 
fibrin  :  iumiediately  below  this  adhesion,  and 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum, was  an  oj)ake  poition  of  the  brain  con- 
siderably harder  than  the  br;iiu  itself,  plainly 
shewing  in  its  centre  that  it  was  the  scar  of 
an  apoplfCtic  cyst,  surrounded  by  hardened 
paiietes.  The  cavity  in  this  was  scarcely  so 
large  as  half  a  small  French  bean,  containing 
a  little  softened  curd-like  substance  ;  but  the 
derangement  from  the  injury  evidently  ex- 
tended from  the  middle  of  the  corj)us  stria- 
tum, the  structure  of  which  was  much  dis- 
turbed, quite  to  the  surface  of  the  middle 
lobe. 

"  The  whole  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the 
right  side,  were  most  carefully  examined, 
but  without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  dis- 
ease. The  medulla  oblongata  was  so  cut 
into,  that  we  did  not  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  peculiarity  in  the  decussation  of 
the  fibres." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  wiili 
Dr.  Bright,  th;it  tlie  iliseased  portion 
of  brain  above  described  was  consti- 
tuted by  tlie  remains  of  the  apoplectic 
cyst,  wliich  had  undergone  a  kind  of 
cicatrization.  A  case  iu  which  the 
lesion  and  paralysis  were  on  the  same 
side,  is  recorded  by  Morgagni,  Lib.  I. 
Epist.  2.  §16. 

The  autbor  next  introduces  some 
cases,  illustrative  of  the  effects  of 
pressure  acting'  suddenly,  yet  not 
proving  immediately  fatal.  It  is  tipon 
cases  of  this  sort,  which  fortunately  are 
not  infrequent,  that  all  our  hopes  must 
be  founded  of  being-  atile  to  pioloiig 
life,  and  often  to  secure  even  a  plea- 
surable existence  after  the  occurrence 
of  severe  attacks  and  of  very  unfa- 
vourable symptoms.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  if  their  subseqaenr  history  be 
traced,  it  will  be  found  tiiat  the  disease 
has  reCitrred  in  most  instances,  and  ul- 
timately proved  fatal. 

A  woman,  aged  .'i'j,  had  experienced, 
during  some  weeks,  headache,  vertigo, 
and  occasionally  dimness  of  sight,  for 
which  she  was  bled,  and  blistered  on  the 
neck,  with  very  little  relief.  l^pon 
awaking  one  morning,  she  found  s!ie 
could  not  move  her  left  leg  and  arm  as 
well  as  usual,  and,  in  short,  she  proved^ 
to  be  alUictcd  wi.h  all  the  symptoms  of 
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partial  hemiplep[ia.  Slie  suffered  much 
from  pains  in  tlie  side  affected,  particu- 
larly in  the  joints  of  the  leg  and  arm. 
Pulse  108  ;  tongue  covered  with  white 
fur,  moist,  and  slightly  drawn  to  the 
left  side.  She  attributed  her  illness  to 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  She  got  bet- 
ter in  the  hospital,  but  her  partial  pa- 
ralysis was  by  no  means  cured  when  she 
was  discharged.  Those  pains  in  the  af- 
fected limbs,  sometimes  (and  with  cor- 
rectness) ascribed  to  rheumatism,  were 
also  observed  in  two  other  cases  ;  they 
appear,  however,  to  be  rather  connected 
with  the  affection  of  the  nerves  on  which 
the  paralysis  depends. 

A  man  was  taken  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
who,  while  rowing  the  day  before,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  insensibility,  and, 
on  recovering  himself,  found  that  he  had 
lost  the  power  of  his  right  side,  and  was 
unable  to  articulate.  He  had  been  la- 
bouring under  severe  cough  and  dysp- 
noea for  six  weeks,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  this  pulmonary  dis- 
order laid  the  foundation  for  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  brain,  which  was 
immediately  induced  by  the  exertion  he 
was  making  at  the  moment.  By  cup- 
ping in  the  neck,  keeping  the  bowels 
open,  and  by  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  S(juill,  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and  a 
little  opium,  he  was  enabled  to  go  home 
in  a  few  weeks  much  relieved. 

Another  instance  of  paralysis  from 
cerebral  congestion,  arising  from  ob- 
structed circulation  in  tlie  lungs,  but 
augmented  by  habitual  constipation,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Bright,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  l)een  long  accustomed 
to  a  most  severe  asthmatic  affection, 
which  used  very  often  to  prevent-lier 
lying  (hjwn  at  niglit.  Si;e  aas  also  sub- 
ject to  occasional  pain  in  tlie  iiead,  gid- 
diness, and  sickness.  While  suckling  a 
child,  some  six  weeks  before  she  came 
to  the  hospital,  she  suddenly  heard  of 
an  accident  h;iving  happened  to  her 
son,  upon  which  she  fell  into  a  sort  of 
hysteric  fit.  This  was  followed  I)y  a 
loss  of  power  and  sensibility  in  tlie  left 
thigh,  and  the  arm  of  the  same  side  was 
similarly  affected.  A  few  days  after, 
the  right  log  became  numb  and  jiower- 
less,  so  that  she  could  no  lunger  sup- 
port her  weight.  By  the  use  of  the 
aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  and  attention  to 
her  bowels,  which  were  habitii;dlv  con- 
fined, she  waH  so  much  improved  that, 
in   about  ten  days,  she  could  rise  from 


her  bed  and  walk  some  distance  ;  and 
she  went  on  improving  to  such  a  degree 
that,  though  not  completely  restored, 
she  was  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital,  at 
her  own  request. 

We  shall  just  give  an  abstract  of  one 
case  more  before  vve  proceed  to  the  au- 
thor's general  inferences      A  thin,  mid- 
dle-sized   man,  4fi  years  of  age,  whose 
occupation    was   to   work     the    steam- 
engine   of  Barclay's   brewery,   was  ad- 
mitted into   the   hospital,  affected  with 
hemiplegia.      For  some   time  previous 
he   had   suffered  from  occasional  head- 
ache and  vertigo  ;   but  it  was  not  above 
two  hours  before  his    adniission,  that, 
as  he  was  walking,  he  felt  his  riijht  foot 
become  very  heavy,  and  then  his  right 
hand  ;    his    articulation     also     became 
very  indistinct.      Sensibility   was   very 
obscure  on  the  whole  of  the  affected 
side;  indeed   it   might  be  traced  accu- 
rately to  the   middle  line   of  the  body 
and  head,  including  the  ear  and  cheek. 
The  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  left  side; 
the  speech   indistinct;  the  pupils  acted 
naturally    when    light  was    brought  to 
them;  his  intellects  (juite  undisturl)ed  ; 
bowels  costive;    head  more  free  from 
pain  than  for  a  long  lime    previous  to 
the   attack.     He   was  bled   and  purged 
freely,  cold  applications  put  to  the  nnpe 
of  the  neck,  blistered,  &c.     Under  this 
mode   of  treatment    he  gradually   im- 
proved, and  at  the  end  often  weeks  left 
the  hospital  pretty  firm  on  his  feet,  and 
with   some  power  of  his  arm.     It  was 
ascettaine<i,  however,  that  some  weeks 
after   his    return  home   he  had  another 
fit  of  apoplexy,  in  which  he  died.     The 
history  of  this  case,  as  Dr.  Bright  ob- 
serves, is   not   very   mysterious :    there 
was  here  clearly  long  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  iilood,  probably  accompanied  by 
diseased  vessels;  extensive  sanguineous 
effusion  into    the  left  hemisphere,  per- 
haps injuring  the  posterior  part  of  the 
corpus   striatum.     This  effusion  having 
ceased,  the  process  of  reparation   went 
slowly  on  ;  some   fresli  excitement  in- 
duced increased  flow  of  blood  ;  the  in-         J 
jured  vessels  again  gave  way  ;  the  cffu-         J 
sion  became   more   extensive,  and    the 
blood   probaldy   burst  its  way  into  the 
ventricles  ;   but  the  exact  circumstances 
of    the  patient's    death   are    unknown. 
"  Had  he  been  contented,"  says  Dr.  li. 
"  to   remain   quiet    for   some    months 
longer,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  injury 
would  have  been  more  completely  hcaU 
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ed,  and  that,  with  care,  he  might  have 
lived  many  years  ;  but  his  arm  would 
never  have  been  perfectly  restored." 

General  Observations  on  Apoplexy. 
With  reo:ard  to  apoplectic  attacks 
generally,  it  will  be  observed,  and  the 
observation  is  borne  out  by  a  copious 
induction  from  tiie  cases  adduced  by 
our  author,  that,  in  the  first  place,  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex  affords  security :  a 
majority,  however,  of  tliose  attacked 
have  been  males,  and  these  chiefly  above 
the  age  of  forty,  and  many  above  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  spare  and  tall,  as 
well  as  the  short  and  robust,  have  been 
sul)ject  to  the  disease,  but  not  in  equal 
proportions ;  the  plethoric  frame  cer- 
tainly seems  to  predispose  to  that  irre- 
gular action  of  the  arterial  system,  and 
to  that  tendency  to  congestion,  on  which 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  so  essentially 
depend.  Intemperate  and  irregular 
habits  of  living  have  a  large  share  in 
preparing  the  way  for  an  attack ;  and 
accidental  blows  appear  frequently  to 
act  as  strong  predisposing  causes. 
Anxiety,  mental  exertion,  and  sedentary 
habits,  likewise  decidedly  predispose. 
Many  severe  attacks  occur  without  any 
previous  symptom  sufficient  to  excite 
alarm  ;  but  much  more  frequently  some 
subordinate  seizures  have  been  expe- 
rienced— momentary  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, giddiness,  slight  defects  in  the 
sensibility  of  parts,  frequent  irregular 
or  convulsive  actions  ;  and  at  other 
times  sensations  of  beating  within  the 
head,  or  peculiar  noises,  or  defective 
vision.  On  incjuiring  into  the  previous 
liistory,  we  not  uiifrequently  tind  that 
strong  evidence  exists  of  disease  in  the 
heart  and  large  vessels,  or  of  great  ob- 
struction in  the  lungs,  or  of  such  de- 
rangement in  the  kidneys  as  is  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  very  essentially  with 
the  healthy  discharge  of  other  organs. 

"  When  the  decided  attack  has  taken 
place,  it  varies  greatly  in  extent  and 
severity  :  sometimes  it  is  attended  with 
violent  pain  in  the  head ;  sometimes 
there  is  not  the  slightest  pain  ;  some- 
times it  assumes  the  form  of  complete 
apoplexy,  the  annihilation  of  all  con- 
sciousness, the  extinction  of  all  sensa- 
tion, the  loss  of  all  voluntary  motion  : 
— for  a  few  minutes,  or  a  few  hours, 
the  retarded  pulse  bespeaks  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  heart  and  arteries 
maintain,  by  their  involuntary  actions, 
the  labour  of  circulation,  and  the  ster- 


torous sound  or  impeded  breathing  be- 
trays the  inactive  condition  of  those 
muscular  parts  through  which  the  invo- 
hmtarv  powers  are  called  upon  to  force 
the  air  in  the  process  of  respiration  ; 
and  these  soon  prove  insufficient  to 
maintain  life.  At  other  times  the  apo- 
plectic condition,  though  well  marked, 
gradually  subsides;  or  frequently  the. 
state  of  insensibility  continues  for  a  few 
minutes  only;  while  in  some  attacks  the 
consciousness  is  never  destroyed.  But 
though  the  apoplectic  state  should  not 
exist,  or  though  the  consciousness 
should  have  returned,  yet  if  effusion  of 
blood  have  taken  place,  paralysis  will 
generally  remain.  'Jhe  extent  of  this 
paralysis  will  vary  almost  indefinitely; 
it  frequently  affects  both  the  motion 
and  the  sensation  of  the  same  part  ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  motion,  and 
sometimes  the  sensation,  suffers  in  the 
greatest  degree ;  and  occasionally  the 
sensation  of  one  part  and  the  motion  of 
another  are  more  strikingly  influenced. 
Hemiplegia  is  by  far  the  most  conjmon 
form  which  paralysis  assumes  from  ef- 
fusion of  blood  within  the  cranium.  I 
have,  indeed,  never  met  with  a  decided 
instance  of  paraplegia  from  this  cause  : 
occasionally  one  leg  or  one  arm  will 
be  affected,  without  the  other  limb  on 
the  same  side  suffering  materially; 
but  those  forms  of  paralysis,  which  oc- 
cupy almost  exclusively  the  two  upper 
or  the  two  lower  extremities,  very 
rarely  result  from  the  sudden  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  brain.  Cases  occur 
where  paralysis  of  the  two  lower  ex- 
tremities has  appeared  to  depend  on 
other  disease  or  injury  in  the  brain  ; 
but  of  these  we  should  always  be 
somewhat  sceptical,  from  the  obvious 
sources  of  error  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble;  amongst  which,  the  unol)served  or 
the  unsought  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes  are  the  most  to  be 
suspected.  Defective  articulation  and 
deglutition,  either  alone  or  as  at- 
tendants upon  hemiplegia,  are  likewise 
common  results  of  apoplectic  seizures. 
Occasionallv  great  pain  is  experienced 
in  the  affected  limbs,  while  at  other 
times  a  sense  of  nuuibncss  alone  is  felt. 
The  powers  of  the  mind  generally  suffer 
in  some  degree,  but  this  varies  greatly: 
— sometimes  the  mind  evinces  great 
irritability,  and  sometimes  a  childish 
tendency  to  excitement,  and  a  trifling 
turn  quite  inconsistent  with  the  pjrmer 
disposition,  or  with  the  present  situa- 
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tloii  of  the  sufferer:— at  otlicr  tiiiies  the 
patient  fallsintoadullstate  of  imhecility  ; 
uhile  cases  occur  in  which  ihe  atfection 
of  the  mind  is  so  slight,  t!:at  it  is  only 
by  close  examination  it  can  be  de- 
tected." 

Treatment. — The  most  important  of 
all  remedies  in  apoplexy,  is  the  judicious 
employment  of  bleeding-.  It  is  clearly 
indicated  fur  the  removal  of  cong-estion 
in  the  brain,  or  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  hgemorrhage,  or  to  reduce  tlie  gene- 
ral plethoric  condition  of  the  system. 
When  apoplexy  simply  depends  upon 
congestion  in  the  brain,  a  large  and  free 
abstraction  of  blood  almost  immediately 
etiects  a  cure  of  the  disease.  When 
rupture  and  effusion  have  actually  taken 
place,  and  the  slow  and  labouring  pulse 
fchews  to  what  a  degree  tiie  vigour  of 
the  nervous  system  has  been  depressed, 
it  is  still  our  duty  to  bleed,  and  to  bleed 
largely.  Small  bleedings,  however,  will 
rather  do  mischief,  by  increasing  the 
chance  of  haemorrhage  as  the  force  of 
the  circulation  is  increased.  After 
bleeding,  the  pulse  must  be  watched, 
and  if  it  increase  in  rapidity,  still  main- 
taining considerable  force,  we  must 
bleed  again  ;  but  if  we  find  that  after  two 
irdG  bleedings,  in  which  we  have  al)- 
stracted  forty  or  fifty  ounces  of  blood, 
no  decided  benefit  is  derived,  we  must 
rememher  how  much  il  behoves  ns  to 
husband  the  small  remaining  stock  of 
vital  energy,  which,  owing  to  the  pa- 
tient's habits  of  life  perhaps,  luul  been, 
even  previous  to  tliis  abstraction,  greatly 
diminished.  Capping  is  to  be  employed 
only  after  venesection  has  been  fairly 
tried;  experience  leads  us  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  the  practice,  and  perhaps 
by  applying  the  glasses  either  to  the 
temples  or  beiiind  the  ears,  we  may 
more  immediately,  and  often  very  ex- 
l)e(lil'ously,  draw  blood  from  arterial 
branches  of  considerable  size  with  the 
most  decided  itenefit.  Mow  far  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  head  is  generally 
useful,  admits  of  some  doubt,  as  a 
means  of  checking  haiinorrhuge  when 
it  is  taking  place  from  parts  which  have 
strong  sympatliy  with  the  skin,  or  are 
almost  continuous  wiili  it,  we  have  the 
strongest  prool's  of  its  elHcacy.  J'lpis- 
taxisand  uterine  haemorrhages  are  good 
examples  of  this  ;  though  in  apoj)lexy 
the  circumstances  are  not  precisely  ana- 
logous. 'J'here  is  much  danger,  too,  it 
ought  t  )  be  (diserved,  in  a  \oi\<f -con- 
tinued aj)plication  of  cold  to  the  head 
in    apoplexy,  when    there  is  reason  to 


apprehend  a  tendency  to  delay  in  the 
circulation,  or  probable  congestion. 
Where  congestion  exists,  the  sndch.n  ap- 
plication of  cold  is  most  desirable — and 
sometimes  even  when  lipemorrhage  is 
taking  place  williin  the  substance  cd'  the 
brain  ;  but  it  would  undouhtedly  be 
hazardous,  as  Dr.  Bright  very  properly 
observes,  whenemployed  witji  this  view; 
for  it  might  throw  the  imi)ulse  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  circulation,  and 
thus  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
extravasation  of  blood. 

We  give  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Bright's 
treatment  in  his  own  words,  without 
abridgment:  — 

"  Purgatives  are  of  great  importance 
in  every  stage  of  these  diseases.  It 
very  fre(iuently  happens  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  attack  is  the  neglected 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  nothing  lends 
more  to  favour  cerebral  congestion  than 
a  loaded  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  When  the  patient  lies  under  the 
first  impression  of  the  attack,  he  is 
often  quite  unable  to  swallow  medicines, 
in  which  case  the  oil  of  croton  is  the 
most  active  and  appropriate  remedy  of 
this  class.  We  should  be  careful  not 
to  administer  calomel  before  the  powers 
of  deglutiiion  are  sufficient  to  ensure  its 
being  swallowed.  I  once  saw  most  se- 
rious conseijuences  result  from  this  ;  for 
having  put  five  grains  of  calomel  on  the 
tongue,  and  attem;)ted  to  wash  it  down 
with  a  catiiartic  firaught,  the  calomel, 
instead  of  passing  into  the  stomacli, 
remained,  moved  about  by  the  tongue, 
and  produced  in  a  few  liours  the  most 
alarming  ptyalism,  in  which  the  tongue 
was  forced  out  of  the  mouth,  and  it  was 
neci.'ssary  to  scarify  it  deeply  before  it 
could  be  returned  within  the  teeth.  If, 
however,  the  patient  can  swallow  well, 
a  dose  of  calomel  with  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  followel  by  castor  oil,  is  a  very 
proper  purgative.  Catiiartic  injections 
may  also  he  used  with  much  advantage. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  paralysis  has 
been  less  complete,  where  paraplegia 
has  occurred,  or  where  tliere  lias  been 
a  combination  of  hysteric  irritation  with 
the  i)aralytic  atl'ection,  ])u;ging  has 
souietimes  been  the  ciiief  means  of  cure. 

"  Diuretics  are  likewise  of  great  uti- 
lity; indeed  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  the  action  of  the  kidneys  may 
ea>ily  i)e  inferreil  from  the  perns;il  of 
the  foregoing  cases,  in  whicji  the  con- 
nexion between  the  apoplectic  state 
and  their  defective  action  has  been  so 
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frequently  traced  :  and  those  who  have 
seen  much  of  diseases  cannot  he  igno- 
rant, that  even  tlie  undue  retention  of 
the  urine  in  the  bladder  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce great  cerebral  disturbance  ;  a  fact 
which  is  proved  continually  during  the 
prostration  of  fever,  and  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner  by  the  state  of  coma  in 
which  strictures  of  the  urethra  and  re- 
tention of  urine  often  terminate. 

"  Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
the  counter  irritation  {)roduccd  by  the 
liniment  of  tartarizcd  antimony,  or  the 
continued  discharge  from  a  seton,  often 
promote  the  cure  when  the  first  severity 
of  the  disease  is  passed  away,  and  when 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  morbid 
action  is  interfering  with  the  healing 
processes  of  the  system. 

"  The  time,  however,  soon  arrives 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  tone  and 
even  to  stimulate  the  torpid  nerves, 
which  appear  in  a  certain  degree,  even 
after  they  may  be  considered  as  organi- 
cally capable  of  resuming  their  func- 
tions, to  continue  inactive  from  habit ; 
and  this  is  very  much  the  case  in  the 
subordinate  attacks  of  paralysis,  where 
no  very  extensive  organic  lesion  lias 
occurred.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the 
balsamic  preparations  are  of  utility,  and 
that  the  mineral  tonics  are  employed 
with  advantage :  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  the  arsenical  solution  act  occasion- 
ally very  well.  The  nu.x  vomica  is  a 
remedy  which  has  long  been  employed 
during  the  state  of  nervous  torpor 
which  attends  the  tedious  convalescence 
after  paralytic  attacks,  and  of  late  the 
more  active  principle  of  that  drug,  the 
strychnia,  has  been  substituted  :  it  tends 
to  excite  an  action  in  the  nerves,  which, 
though  not  in  itself  a  healthy  action, 
may  counteract  the  morbid  state  to 
which  they  are  reduced.  In  a  case  of 
local  paralysis,  I  have  applied  this 
powerful  remedy  in  doses  of  the  eighth, 
the  (juarter,  or  half  a  grain,  to  a  blis- 
tered surface,  with  the  eti'ect  of  pro- 
ducing spasmodic  action  through  the 
paralysed  muscle,  and  I  have  sometimes 
administered  it  internally  with  advan- 
tage. But  cases  of  hemiplegia  from 
the  rupture  of  vessels  are  not  those  in 
which  this  remedy  holds  out  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success,  though  with  caution 
it  may  be  employed  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  convalescence,  with  safety  at 
least,  and  sometimes  with  benefit.  Ex- 
ercise of  the  affected  parts,  and  friction, 
are  of  use ;  and,  by  degrees,  moderate 


and  cheerful  occupation  of  mind,  avoid- 
ing excess  and  anxiety,  will  rather  pro- 
mote than  retard  recovery." 


Warning  to  the  British  Public  against 
the  alarming  approach  of  the.  Indian 
Cholera.  By  Sir  Giluekt  Blane, 
Bart.  F.RS. 
The  benevolence  which  dictated  the 
publication  of  this  little  tract  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  be  generally  appreciated. 
The  venerable  iiaronet,  filled  with  Just 
apprehension  for  tiie  safety  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, lifts  his  pen  for  the 
most  praiseworthy  of  all  purposes,  and 
imparts  his  advice  with  the  earnestness 
of  a  dying  injunction.  He  endeavours 
to  impress  upon  tliem  the  horrible  na- 
ture of  the  malady  with  which  they  are 
threatened  ;  gives  a  short  sketch  of  its 
history  j  distinctly  expresses  his  belief 
of  its  contagious  nature  ;  and  concludes 
with  some  plain  practical  suggestions 
for  its  treatment  when  it  is  among  them. 
As  we  heartily  concur  with  Sir  (Jilbert, 
in  thinking  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
alarming  visitations  with  which  England 
has  had  to  contend  for  many  years,  and 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
impress  this  opinion  upon  tiie  public 
mind,  accompanying  that  impression 
with  salutary  advice,  we  will  not  stay  to 
find  fault  with  some  minor  points  which 
struck  us  in  the  perusal,  but  recommend 
the  "  Warning"  generally,  to  the  notice 
of  all. 


Cholera,  its  Nature,  Cause,  Treatment, 
and  Prevention,  clearly  and  concisely 
explained.  By  Charles  Searle, 
Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Compa- 
ny's Madras  Establishment. 

Without  attending  to  the  rather  un- 
complimentary reflection  on  medical 
critics,  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Searle  in  his 
Preface,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  sub- 
stance of  his  pamphlet  as  practically  as 
he  could  wish,  premising  merely,  that, 
concise  and  clear  as  his  little  work,  on 
the  whole,  undoubtedly  is,  it  could  be 
rendered  still  much  more  so  by  leaving 
6ut  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  which 
profess  to  treat  of  the  "  cause  of  cho- 
lera," and  of  the  "  operation  of  the 
cause  in  producing  the  phenomena, 
&c."     We  have  not  patience  for  dwel- 
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linj^  on  those  pajjes  of  a  writer  profess- 
edly practical,  which  treat  de  non  appa- 
rcnlihns  vel  ntin  ixisivuiibus  ;  siifKce  it, 
for  the  henefit  of  tho?e  who  may  not  see 
the  work,  to  mention  what  the  author 
liolds  to  be  the  "one  essential  ai^ent, 
and  immediate  csuse  of  the  tlisease  ;" 
which  is,  "  a  mephitic  vajiour  or  miasm, 
of  the  nature  of,  if  not  identical  with, 
walari.'i,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  which  being  received  into  the 
system  by  respiration,  contaminates  the 
blood  with  its  poisonous  agency,  and, 
in  common  with  tlie  other  poisons  of  a 
sedative  class,  of  which  it  is  one,  ope- 
rates immediately  and  specifically  upon 
the  capillary  vessels,  in  depreciating  and 
arresting  their  functions;  and  hence,  as 
tliey  enter  into  the  composition  and 
structure  of  every  organ  and  part 
throughout  the  system,  and  as  their 
function  is  nutrition,  secretion,  calori- 
fication, and,  in  short,  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  life  and  health  of  the  part 
and  system  in  general,  it  necessarily  fol- 
h)ws  that  the  depreciation  of  their  ac- 
tion is  attended  with  debility  of  all  the 
functions,  &c.  &c.".  We  fear  this  will 
not  pass  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  au- 
tlior's  ability  in  getting  up  a  useful  po- 
p\ilar  pamphlet;  we  therefore  (urn  to 
something  really  more  valuable,  or  at 
least  less  (juestionable  and  oltscure. 

I\lr.  (dearie  divides  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  (the  cholera,  as  it  appeared  in 
Poland,  we  presume — the  pamphlet  is 
dated  from  Warsaw)  into  three  stages. 
In  the  first,  or  that  of  invasion,  the  pa- 
tient feels  giddiness,  and  disturbance  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  then  voaiiting 
comes  on,  w'uh  evacuation  <  from  the 
bowels  of  a  sero-n.ncous  or  bailey-water- 
like  appearance;  prostration  ofslrength, 
twitchhigs,  pain,  nund)ness  and  cramp 
in  the  extremities;  sunken  dusky  coun- 
tenance, ringing  in  the  ears,  cold  tkin, 
and  feeble  pulse.  In  the  second  stage, 
or  lliat  of  excitement,  inward  burning 
heat  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  attended 
witii  great  thirst ;  pulse  sharp  and  fre- 
quent; head  and  trunk  somewhat  mcu'o 
\\arm;  tonic  spasms  f^railualiy  Involv- 
\i\<r  the  muscles  of  the  iielly  and  chest. 
'I'lic  third  stage,  or  that  of  colhi|)se  — 
wliich  often  follows  the  first  stage,  with- 
out the  iniervenlion  of  the  second,  or 
that  of  excitement— is  characterized  by 
the  cessation  of  the  spasms;  livid  ex- 
tremities; cold  clammy  skin;  counte- 
nance death-like;  coma  and  dysj)n(ca  — 
with  death  ensuing  in  ten  or  twelve,  i)ut 


generally  within  eight-and-forty  hours 
from  the  period  of  invasion.  There  is 
considerable  variety,  however,  in  the 
symptoms,  as  they  appear  in  ditTerent 
individuals  and  under  different  circum- 
stances :  the  spasms  are  sometimes  not 
distinguishable  ;  sometimes  a  mortal 
coldness  comes  on  from  tlie  beginning, 
and  the  patient  dies  without  a  struggle. 

We  have,  on  a  former  (occasion,  given 
some  of  ]\Ir.  ISearle's  peculiar  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  conuiioH 
salt  in  this  disease  :  we  may  now  aild, 
on  this  head,  that  he  continues  to  re- 
commend that  practice  most  strenuous- 
ly, as  the  best  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

"  As  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach 
is,  I  am  of  opinion,  no  unfrecpient  ex- 
citing or  predisposing  cause  of  the  at- 
tack, or  if  not,  as  indigestion  invariably 
succeeds  to  it,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think 
it  always  advisable  to  commence  the 
treatment  by  evacuating  the  stomach, 
uhcther  the  patient  has  vomited  before 
or  not.  With  this  intention  let  the  pa- 
tient drink  freely  of  warm  water,  or 
(which  I  am  of  opinion  is  better,  as  it 
operates  almost  instantly,  and  more  per- 
fectly accomplishes  tlie  purpose,  and  is 
always  available,  and  from  its  stimulant 
and  niihl  aperient  (pialilies  is  useful 
also  with  these  intentions) — a  hir<)e 
table  spoonful  of  coDim-.n  ciilinnry  salt, 
(muiiaie  of  soda)  dissolved  in  half  a 
))iut  of  hot  water,  and  drank  as  warm 
as  it  well  can  be  :  should  it  fail  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect,  which  however 
is  but  seldom  the  rase,  a  second  dose 
may  be  repeated  five  minutes  after- 
wards. Prior  to  the  emetic,  I  think  it 
however  advisable,  whenever  the  state 
of  the  patient  admits  of  it,  particularly 
if  there  be  pain  in  tl;e  head,  or  oppres- 
sion about  the  prsecordia,  that  the  pa- 
tient be  bled  from  a  small  orifice,  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, as  this  tends  immediately  to  the 
relief  of  these  symptoms,  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  accumulation  of  blood  in 
thes<'  parts  ;  and  the  emetic  following 
the  bleeding  to  the  restoration  of  an 
e(piilibrium  of  the  circniatiun." 

\\'e  need  not  follow  the  author  in  the 
other  ])articulars  of  his  practice  in  cho- 
lera, wliich  are  those  generally  recom- 
mended by  most  writers,  anil  already 
detailed  with  sufiicient  minuteness  in  our 
pages.  Calomel  he  prescribes  in  large 
(loses,  because,  says  he,  "  in  efi'ect, 
in  this  disease  large  doses  are  but  equal 
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to  small  Olios  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, from  the  diminished  ahs()il)iny;' 
power  of  the  stomacii  and  susce[)til)ility 
wliich  assists  lo  its  influence." 

Twelve  irrains,  he  thinks,  out>ht  to  I)c 
the  first  dose,  "  which  being'  simply 
placed  upon  the  ton(>ue,  should  he 
washed  into  the  stomach  hy  a  cordial; 
and  a  very  suitahle  one  is  a  dessert  or 
table  spoonful  of  iirandy,  with  double 
the  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  the  same 
dose  of  calomel  shouhl  be  repeated 
every  hour  or  two,  according,'  to  the 
urg-ency  of  the  case,  and  commensurate 
with  the  improvement  of  the  patient  in 
smaller  doses,  should  it  be  continued, 
till  bilious  stools  and  urine  are  restored, 
when  it  may  be  given  in  conjunction,  or 
alternately  with  som.e  mild  aperients, 
till  healthy  secretions  are  established." 

In  his  directions  with  regfard  to  arti- 
cles of  diet  and  sustenance  craved  by 
the  patients  in  cholera,  we  fear  JNJr. 
Searle  is  too  indulgent  in  consulting  so 
freely  the  wishes  of  the  sufferers,  not- 
withstanding that  he  pleads  the  observa- 
tion of  twenty  years  jjractice  of  medi- 
cine to  bear  him  out  in  the  proceeding  ; 
but  we  highly  approve  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  treatment,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  sensible  remarks  which 
he  otters  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  wise  enough  to  take  timely  precau- 
tion. We  need  scarcely  add,  that  he 
advises  temj)erance  and  moderation 
a!)ove  all  things  ;  and  the  following 
hint  ought  not  to  be  neglected  :  — 

"  In  cholera  times,  it  is  particularly 
advised  that  you  should  not  leave  home 
in  the  morning  with  an  empty  stouiiich  ; 
a  cup  of  coffee,  with  or  without  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Urandy  in  it,  and  a  iiiscuit, 
is  indispensable,  if  too  early  for  break- 
fast. And  a  light  supp(!r,  v\ith  a  Utile 
spirits  and  water,  is  no  bad  thing"  before 
going  to  bed,  which  should  he  early." 

We  bar  the  su|)per,  however;  the 
cup  of  coffee  and  the  biscuit,  as  a  stay 
before  breakfast,  may  do  very  well. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  (we 
think  very  unnecessarily)  a  reiteration 
of  the  author's  continued  adiiertnce  to 
his  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not  con- 
tag-ious.  We  lake  leave,  with  regard  to 
this  point,  to  refer  him  to  our  leading 
article  in  the  present  number. 


Practical  Remarks  on  the  Disease  called 
C'holei  a.  which  now  exists  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  By  John  Goss, 
M.R.C.S.  and  iate  Assistant-Surgeon 
in  the  Hon.  Kast  India  Company's 
.Service,  Bombay  Establishment. 

On  Cholera  Moibas.     By  iMedicus. 

In  the  first  of  these  productions,  tlieonly 
thing  we  discover  worthy  of  notice,  is 
the  authors  aiuiouncementof  the  strong' 
acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
when  ejected  in  cholera.  "  I  was  sent 
for,"  hays  Mr.  Goss,  "  to  an  old  native 
woman,  who  was  laliouring  under  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  applied  carbonate  of  soda  to  ihe 
fluid  she  vomited,  which  made  it  effervescfj 
most  powerfully;  I  therefore  adminis- 
tered a!)out  a  drachm  of  the  soda,  with 
ten  or  fifieen  grains  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia."  The  woman  recovered,  and 
tlie  author,  of  course,  thinks  himself 
justified  in  giving  the  soda  plan  the 
strongest  recommendation.  But  the 
means  on  which  he  would  place  his 
whole  reliance  are  these— bloodletting' 
to  the  fulle.-.l  extent  that  the  system  will 
hear — constant  frictions,  with  a  cam- 
phor cantliLiriiles  and  turpentine  lini- 
uicnt — a  mustard  poidtice  to  the  abdo- 
men—soda and  ammonia  as  aliove  men- 
tioned— and,  finally,  calomel  and  jalap. 
Some  absurd  arguments  are  ventured  in 
favour  of  the  non-contagionisls. 

The  brochure  of  Meuicus  is  a  catch- 
penny— ill  written  and  ill  got  up.  In 
that  part  where  the  wiiier  proposes  his 
treatment,  he  says,  he  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  cavil  with  the  universal  hot  bran 
cataplasm  of  the  Russians! — though 
perhaps  a  vapour  bath  miifht  be  a  more 
eleijdut  substitute  ;  nor  does  he  think 
that  in  cholera  the  bowels  ought  to  be 
VI  f/.'ected,  for  whicli  reason  he  prescribes 
oi)iiim  ;  and  "  for  t!ie  safe  administra- 
tion of  that  drug,"  combines  two  grains 
of  it  with  "  a  scruple  of  calomel,  wash- 
ed down  with  a  camphor  draught." 


Remarks  on  the  Cholera  Morbus ;  con- 
tuiuinc)  a  Description  of  the  Disease, 
7ts  Si/mplonis,  Causes,  anil  Treat- 
ment, ^c.  By  II.  Young,  A1  D. 
formerly  of  the  H.  E.  1.  C.  Medical 
Service  in  Bengal. 

At  the  present  moment  our  readers  will 
naturally  e.vpect  us  to  take  notii.'e  of  all 
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most  works  on  the  engrossing  subject 
of  cholera.  The  one  whose  title  we 
now  give  presents  no  particular  claims 
to  their  attention.  The  history  and 
symptoms  are  descrihed  with  tolerable 
perspicuity,  but  these  are  now  familiar 
to  all,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  details 
before  us  of  any  novelty.  The  author 
supports  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and 
recommends  the  same  general  methods 
of  treatment  as  the  rest  of  his  Indian 
brethren. 

THE  LATE  DR.  BECKER'S  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  CHOLERA  AT  BERLIN. 

Copy  of  a  Report  of  Dr.  Becker,  of 
Jitrliii,  to  Mr.  Chad,  Ms  Majesty's 
Minister  in  that  capital. 

Oct.  12,  1831. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of 
persons  attacked  with  cholera  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,  during  the  first  month 
of  the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  seems 
to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  following 
causes: — 

1.  The  manner  in  which  Berlin  is 
built,  compared  with  other  populous 
cities.  It  has  few  crowded  and  narrow 
streets,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  population  inhabit 
the  outskirts  of  tlic  town,  where  the 
streets  are  large  and  distant  from  one 
another. 

2.  The  attention  which  has  before  and 
since  the  appearance  of  the  disease  been 
direcled  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  cold 
and  intemperance.  Tlie  advice  given  on 
this  subject  liy  the  civic  authorities,  as 
well  as  l)y  the  medical  men,  which,  as 
everyl)ody  can  read  here,  must  have 
reached  all  classes  of  the  population, 
bas  been  practically  assisted  by  food 
and  clothing  distributed  among  the 
poorest  inliabitants.  The  almost  com- 
plete iminiinity  of  t'lc  jjarri.son  of  Ber- 
lin from  cholera  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  pains  taken  to  give  the  soldiers 
additional  warm  clotliing,  and  to  force 
upon  tliem  a  healthy  diet. 

.'S.  The  measures  taken  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  contagion.  The  me- 
thod adopted  is,  when  a  case  of  cliolera 
occurs  in  a  family,  to  put  those  who 
have  had  intercourse  witli  the  patient, 
as  well  as  the  patient  himself,  under  a 
sort  of  (|uaraniine:  tliis  lasts  for  five 
days  after  the  patient  lias  died,  recover- 
ed, rjr  bccu  removed  to  an  liospital.     It 


is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  friends  whe- 
ther they  will  pass  this  time  in  their  ha- 
bitation, or  go  to  houses  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  receiving  them  {cnntu- 
maz,  anstalten).  During  the  time  the 
rooms  in  which  the  cholera  has  prevail- 
ed are  cleaned,  and  '  disinfected'  with 
chlorine*. 

All  these  measures  are  directed  by  the 
local  committees,  of  which  there  arc  (il 
in  the  city  and  suburbs,  consisting  of 
respectable  inhabitants,  medical  men, 
and  a  police-ofticer,  and  having  in  their 
service  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
nursing  the  sick,  and  preventing  inter- 
course with  other  persons.  These  ser- 
vants of  the  committee  are  generally 
lodged  in  particular  houses,  where  they 
are  always  to  be  found.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  these  regulations  are, 
in  all  instances,  rigidly  adhered  to;  they 
are  often  neglected,  owing  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies, who  conceal  the  disease;  the  re- 
missness or  connivance  of  the  medical 
men,  who  do  not  wish  to  cause  inconve- 
nience to  themselves  and  their  patients  ; 
and  the  inactivity  of  some  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Experience  has  shewn  that  the  spread- 
ing of  the  cholera  has  been  most  effica- 
ciously prevented  when  the  patients 
have  been  immediately  removed  to  an 
hospital,  and  where  those  who  had  lived 
in  the  same  room  with  them  also  left 
the  infected  house,  and  returned  to  it 
only  after  it  was  cleaned  and  aired.  This 
measure  having  been  adopted  wherever 
circumstances  admitted  of  it,  may,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  very  moderate  extent  to  which  the 
cholera  has  till  now  prevailed. 

In  reply  to  the  other  cjueries  put,  the 
following  answers  may  be  tfiven  : — 

1st.  What  description  of  ])ersons  has 
naost  suffered  from  the  disease  at  Ber- 
lin ? 

The  ijrcat  majority  of  persons  attack- 
ed with  cholera  in  Berlin  consists  of 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  exposed 
to  the  usual  causes  of  disease,  viz.  cold, 
fatigue,  and  particularly  intemperance 
in  food  and  drink,  or  are  labouring  un- 
der previous  disease,  particularly  diar- 
rhcEa  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  by 
their  business,  or  by  chance,  brought 
into  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
those  already  attacked   by  the  disease, 

•  Of  the  superior  efficacy  of  this  substance, 
however,  there  is  iio  evidence. 
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and  with  their  dead  bodies.  Of  course 
the  ffreatest  number  of  patients  occur  in 
the  lower  orders,  who  form  the  l)ulk  of 
the  popuhition  ;  but  there  have  not 
been  few  instances  among  persons  in 
easy  circumstances  ;  in  them  also,  pre- 
vious disease,  intemperance,  fatioue,  or 
anxiety  of  mind,  have  generally,  al- 
though not  uniformly,  preceded  the  dis- 
ease. 

2dly.  Whether  the  disease  was  con- 
fined, for  any  length  of  time  after  its 
appearance,  to  one  street  or  one  dis- 
trict of  the  city  ? 

The  first  cases  of  cholera  in  Berlin 
occurred  among  the  skippers  on  the 
boats  lying  on  the  river  Spree,  which 
flows  through  the  town,  and  in  houses  in 
the  immediate  neiyhbonrttood  of  the  river. 
The  disease  has  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  all  those  streets  which 
lie  along  the  navigated  branch  of  the 
river,  and  whose  inhabitants  at  the  same 
time  live  in  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  skippers  and  fishermen.  On  the 
fourth  and  fifth  days  cases  appeared  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  were  those  of  individuals 
who  were  known  to  liave  had  intercourse 
with  ciiolera  patients,  or  at  least  with 
the  boats  lying  on  the  river,  and  with 
the  streets  first  infected.  In  the  part 
of  the  city  cliiefly  inhabited  by  people 
ill  easy  circumstances  (Friedrichstadt) 
such  cases  generally  remained  solitary, 
and  the  disease  did  not  spread  in  the 
streets  where  it  had  thus  appeared  :  in 
those  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  wliicli 
are  peopled  by  the  labouring  classes  (in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  the  east- 
ern suburbs),  tlie  disease  once  having 
occupied  one  house  of  a  street,  was  ob- 
served to  attack  other  houses  succes- 
sively. Tiiree  weeks  after  its  com- 
mencement the  cliolera  had  spread  in 
all  directions,  without  any  regard  to  si- 
tuation, high  or  low,  damp  or  tlry,  or  to 
exposure  northern  or  southern,  eastern 
or  western,  but  occurring  in  solitary  in- 
stances only  in  tlie  Friedrichstadt.  whilst 
it  found  numerous  victims  in  four  or 
five  other  quarters  remote  from  one 
another,  and  inhabited  by  the  poor. 

3dly.  Whether,  when  the  disease  at- 
tacked one  member  of  a  family,  the 
other  individuals  in  the  same  family 
suffered  frou)  it? 

Tliis  is  the  case  so  frequently,  that  it 
may  ahnost  be  considered  as  the  rule, 
and  the  contrary  as  tlie  exception,  un- 
less  the  patient  be  removed  from  his 


family.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  anv 
numeric  returns  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  disease  \n  families,  but  the  following 
is  a  statement  of  its  re-appearance  in  the 
same  houses  where  it  had  shewn  it- 
self:— 

From  August  29th  to  September  26th, 
there  have  been  reported  cases  of  cho- 
lera in  Berlin,  770-  During  that  period, 
a  second  case  has  happened  in  the  same 
house  where  one  case  had  been  report- 
ed : — After  one  day,  6.5  times  ;  two 
days,  34  do. ;  three  days,  23  do. ;  four 
days,  16  do. ;  five  days,  21  do. ;  six  days, 
7  do.  ;  seven  days,  3  do. ;  eight  days, 
2  do. ;  nine  days,  0  do. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  point,  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention 
some  instances  of  the  recurrence  of 
cholera  in  the  same  families  and  build- 
ings:— 

1.  A  physician  (Dr.  Callow),  who 
had  attended  cholera  patients,  being  at 
the  time  in  bad  health,  and  labouring 
under  diarrhcea,  died  of  cholera ;  on 
the  day  following,  his  landlord  (Mr. 
Steibell)  died ;  a  day  afterwards,  two 
children  of  the  landlord  died,  and  the 
servant-maid  was  taken  ill  of  cholera, 
and  recovered.  The  landlord's  wife  had 
been  removed  to  quarantine.  There 
have  been  no  more  cases  of  cholera  in 
this  street  and  its  neighbourhood. 

2.  A  family,  living  on  the  river  side, 
consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  four 
children,  and  a  servant-maid,  were  all 
succtssivcly  attacked  \\\\\\  cholera;  only 
the  husband  and  one  child  survived. 

3.  In  a  house  (Alte  Jakobstrasse,  66,) 
the  following  cases  of  illness  have  oc- 
curred : — 1.  .Sept.  7lh,  W.  J\I.  2]  years 
of  age,  seized  by  cholera j  recovered. 
— 2.  8th,  Miss  M.  32  years  of  age,  with 
vomiting  and  purging  ;  recovered  after 
twelve  hours. — 3.  1 1th,  A  boy  of  two 
years  and  eight  months,  son  of  a  cutler, 
cholera;  died  on  the  12th,  after  eleven 
hours'  illness. — 4.  cod.  A  journeyman 
of  the  cutler,  vomiting  and  purging ; 
recovered.  —  5.  13th,  The  child  of  a 
tailor,  aged  two  years  and  nine  ujonths;, 
died  of  cholera  after  nine  hours'  illness. 
— 6.  15th,  An  apprentice  of  the  cutler, 
vomiting  and  purging;  recovered. — 7' 
eod.  The  man  who  had  been  in  attend- 
ance on  No.  5  took  the  cliolera,  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital. — 8.  16th,  Ano- 
tlicra  apprentice  of  the  cutler,  vomiting 
and  puri^ing;   recovered. 

4.  The  workhouse  (arbeitshaus),  a 
large  building  occupied  by  a  numerous 
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poor  population,  had  a  cholera  patient, 
on  8ept.  3vi,  Jive  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  in  the  city  :  the  fol- 
Jowinsr  cases  successively  occurred  in 
this  huildinir:— Sept.  3d,  2  cases ;  5th, 
2  do.;  11th,  1  do.;  15th,  1  do  ;  I6th, 
5  do. ;  17th,  7  do. ;  ISth,  G  do. ;  I9lh, 
.9  do.;  2()th,  4  do.;  21st,  C)  do.;  22d, 
2do. ;  23d,  fi  do.;  24th,  3  do.;  25th, 
2  do. ;  26th,  4  do— (iO  cases. 

Immediate/'/  beside  the  workhouse 
there  is  another  i)ui!ding(Familienhaus), 
inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  very 
poor  families,  who  there  find  employ- 
ment of  various  kinds  :  here  the  disease 
«lid  not  show  itself  till  September  8th, 
Jive  days  ajttr  the  first  case  in  the  worh- 
hnuse:  from  that  day  to  the  2()th  Sept. 
27  cases  occurred  in  this  house. 

It  may  finally  be  stated,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  cholera  has  ap- 
peared and  spread  in  Berlin,  perfectly 
warrants  the  conclusion,  that  this  dis- 
ease is  al'vays  prochiced  by  a  peculiar 
human  efiluvinm,  wliich  in  its  mode  of 
jj^eneration  and  effusion  shows  some 
analogy  with  tliat  of  the  common  typhus 
fever  of  Great  Britain,  liut  extends  its 
deleterious  effects  to  a  limitPil  number 
of  persons  only,  who  are  rendered  emi- 
nently susceptible  by  cold,  intemper- 
aiice,  fatigue,  fear  and  anxiety,  diar- 
rhoea, and  other  previous  diseases. 

(Signed)     F.  W.  Becker,  AI.D. 

Berlin,  Oct.  5,  1831. 
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Extract  from  the  histrnrtioiis  yimi  hy 
the  Central  (.\nnmissioti  of  Hrahh,  in. 
Pans,  to  the  Minor  Commissions  of 
Districts  and  Puri<,hes  (d'arondisse- 
ment  et  de  quarticr). 

In  the  event  of  the  arrival  of  this  awful 
epiden)i(',  it  will  b  'liove  all  good  citi- 
zens to  combine  their  efforts  with  those 
of  government  to  purify  the  city  as  per- 
fectly as  the  localities  will  permit. 

The  commissions  are  composed  of 
medical  men,  iiersons  of  professional 
distinction,  so  selected  as  that  each  may 
lie  employed  in  that  line  for  which  his 
talents  and  his  experience  adapt  him. 
To  these  are  added  persons  unconnected 
with  the  i)rofesjion,  but  whose  standing 
in  society  is  most  respecta!)le,  and  who 
have  more  time  and  local  knowledge  to 


assist  and  direct  the  proceeding.s  of  their 
colleagues.  The  civil  power  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  second  the  business  of 
the  commissions. 

The  parish  commissioners  are  to  visit 
eveiy  house  in  their  parish,  and  point  out 
to  the  inhabitants  whatever  they  find 
amiss,  warning  them  of  their  danger 
and  of  the  propriety  of  setting  all  to 
rights  before  the  police  interfere.  In 
these  visits  it  will  be  particularly  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  pri- 
vies, leads,  gutters,  and  channels  into 
which  the  foul  water  of  the  house  flows  ; 
also  the  wells  and  cesspools;  and  to 
look  to  the  stables,  that  their  floors 
have  the  proper  inclination  and  allow 
the  fluids  to  run  off"  from  ihedungheaps 
which  are  often  suff"ered  to  accumulate. 

Establishments — such  as  schools,  nur- 
series, viaisuns  de  sante,  and  places  in- 
habited by  dog-keepers,  pig-feeders, 
rabl)it-dealers,  i)igeon-fanciers,  who  sel- 
dom remove  the  otfal ,  also  the  dwellings 
of  rag-men,  graziers,  stable-keepers, 
bathmen,  tanners,  gut  manufacturers  ; 
and,  in  short,  all  workshops  which  be- 
come nuisances  by  had  smells  and  want 
of  cleanliness — will  have  need  to  be  ex- 
amined with  the  greatest  care. 

The  commissioners  will  also  see  that 
the  public  streets  in  their  respective 
parishes  are  properly  paved  and  in  good 
order,  well  swejit,  with  the  channels 
running  free  and  cleanly  washed  ;  that 
the  reservoirs  of  the  fountains  are  la 
good  repair,  and  sufficiently  numerous; 
that  the  places  of  public  convenience 
are  well  kept,  and  as  many  as  need  be  ; 
and  whether  there  should  not  be  new 
iiriiioirs  establislied  in  certain  situations. 

The  reports  of  the  parish  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  made  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  districts,  which  last  are  to 
communicate  with  the  central  commis- 
sion, and  also  to  i^ive  their  personal  at- 
tendance in  visiting:  those  places  from 
whiclr  they  have  not  received  satisfac- 
tory reports.  'I'lie  district  commission- 
ers are  also  to  call  uptm  the  principal 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  and  to  solicit 
their  exertions  among  their  class  for  the 
more  perfect  purifying  of  the  city  ;  to 
insist  ujion  the  necessity  of  neatness  iu 
their  houses  and  dress,  and  of  temper- 
ance, the  want  of  which  produces  such 
aggravation  in  the  progress  of  an  epi- 
demic. 

The  business  of  the  central  commis- 
sion is  to  discuss  and  digest  the  reports 
received  from  the  district  commission- 
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crs  ;  to  form  tlio  jfraiid  point  of  rc-union 
of  every  tiling"  concerned  in  these  works  ; 
and  to  act  iinuicdiately  in  connexion 
with  irovernment. 

Mftnbers  vf  the.  central  commission 
ok/ik/kI  in  (hiiiriii;/  up  this  document, 
MAI.  Marc,  J.  Pelletier,  Girard,  Darcet, 
and  Lucien  Dehuuorliere. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  in  the  Dispensary   of  the  London 
University, 

liV 

Dn.  Anthony  'Voud  Thomson. 

Lectuhe  IV. 
November  4,  1»31. 

Acule  Hydrocephci I n s — Epilepsy, 
Gentlemen, — The  principal  object  of  this 
lecture  is,  lo  direct  your  aticmion  to  the 
very  iuterestiug  ai)d  highly- instructive  case 
of  acute  Hydrocephalus,  which  was  admitted 
oil  the  i!7tl)  of  last  month,  and  which  has 
terminated  fatally — the  too  frequtnt  result 
of  cases  of  this  formidable  disease.  As  the 
little  patient  was  necessarily  confined  to  bed, 
and  visited  at  home,  a  few  of  you  only  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  jirogress 
of  the  malady  ;  I  will  therefore  enter  a  little 
more  minutely  into  the  history  of  the  case 
than  would  be  otherwise  necessary. 

George  Ilarker,  three  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  a  tine  intelligent  boy,  with  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  was  stated  to  be  too  ill  to  be 
brought  to  the  Dispensaiy  ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, visited  at  his  father's  house.  On  in- 
quiring into  the  history  of  the  case,  we  were 
i:iformed  that,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  this 
child  fell  down  an  area,  and  struck  tlie  back 
part  of  his  head  with  violence  ;  he  lay  for 
two  hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  the 
eyes  fixed.  Since  the  occurrence  of  that  ac- 
cidtriit  he  lias  been  less  jjlayful  than  children 
of  his  age  usually  are  ;  otc;isio:;ally  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  dizziness  ;  and,  more 
than  once,  has  suddenly  fallen  down.  Six 
weeks  since,  when  in  the  country,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  was  brought  to  town, 
and  soon  afterwards  ])laced  under  the  care 
of  a  medical  gentleman,  who  lanced  the 
gums  under  the  iinjiression  that  his  coni- 
jilaints  arose  from  dentition.  On  Friday, 
the  2 1st  of  October,  he  was  seized  with  a 
Violent  pain  of  the  head,  which  con- 
tinued without  intermission.  i'he  cough 
a  d  difficulty  of  respiration,  which  were 
brought  on  by  the  cold,  still  remained, 
but  only  in  a  slight  degree,  having  diminish- 
ed from  the  time  that  the  pam  of  the  head 
came  on.  The  bowels  were  reliixed,  and  tlie 
stools  dark-green  and  offensive.  Such  was 
tho  accouut  given  by  the  mother. 


At  the  time  of  taking  the  rejiort  the  boy 
was  lying  on  his  back,  the  head  a  little  inclin- 
ed to  one  side,  and  the  eyes  closed  :  he  ex- 
pressed great  intolerance  of  light.  His  mo- 
ther told  us  that  he  cried  for  many  hours  to- 
gether, sometiinesutterirg  a  loud  and  prolong- 
ed Bcream.  He  was  very  restless,  especially 
at  night,  rolling  his  head  on  the  jiillow,  and 
sometimes  ju;nping  uj)  in  bed.  He  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  recognizing  every  one  of  his 
family  ;  and  put  out  his  tongue  when  ordered 
to  do  so.  There  were  frequent  flushings  of 
the  cheeks,  followed  by  damjiness  of  the 
skin.  The  pulse  was  116,  full  and  soft ;  the 
skin  was  dry  ;  the  temperature  moderate  ; 
•  he  tongue  little  furred  ;  the  urine  scanty, 
high  coloured,  and  offensive  to  the  smell.  He 
refused  food.  On  examining  tlie  head,  it  ap- 
peared larger  than  in  children  of  a  similar  age, 
measuring  21 1  inches  round,  and  12  inches 
across  the  head,  from  ear  lo  ear,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  coronal  suture.  Jioth  parents 
are  healthy,  and  not  subject  to  complaints  of 
the  head.  Two  other  of  their  children,  how- 
ever, d;ed  with  symptoms  closely  resembling 
those  of  thisboy  ;  butneither  of  them  had  met 
with  any  accident,  len  Leeches  were  ordered 
to  be  applied  behind  the  ears  ;  and  a  powder, 
consisting  of  six  grains  of  Calomel  and  eight 
of  Jalap,  was  directed  to  be  taken  after  the 
bleeding,  and  the  head  to  be  kept  moist  with 
a  cold  evaporating  lotion. 

On  the  second  visit  we  found  that  four 
Leeches  only  had  been  api>lied ;  but  the 
mother  assured  us  that  much  blood  had 
flowed  after  they  dropjicd  olT.  The  same 
degree  of  restlessness,  the  rolling  of  the 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  the  screaming, 
continued  ;  the  pulse  was  I'^iO,  thin,  and 
hard  ;  and  the  stools  had  assumed  the  slimy, 
glazed  appearance,  which  is  so  pathogno- 
monic of  acute  Hydrocephalus.  'The  pu- 
pils were  not  dilated  ;  the  tongue  was  still 
but  little  furred,  and  moist.  Four  grains  of 
Calomel  and  three  of  Colchicum,  were  or- 
dered to  be  taken  every  eight  hours,  and  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  a  solution  of  sn  grains  of 
I'artar-emetic  ia  six  fluid  ounces  of  distilled 
water. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  pupils  were 
much  dilated  ;  he  squinted,  and  complained 
of  not  seeing  distinctly ;  there  was  some 
degree  of  delirium,  and  the  pupils  were 
occasionally  turned  upwards.  The  stools 
had  lost  their  green  cohmr  and  glazed  ap- 
pearance, and  were  pale  and  pasty  ;  the 
tongue  had  become  more  furred,  but  was 
still  moist;  and  this,  you  will  find,  is  fre- 
quently the  case  when  the  brain  is  afTected. 
'The  same  plan  of  treatment  was  continued  ; 
and,  as  the  head  was  hot,  the  a])i>li<ation  of 
the  lotion  strenuously  enjoined.  On  the  atter- 
noon  of  this  day  convulsions  su|)ervencd,  and 
continued  with  slight  remissions  until  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  I'he  pulse 
was  1  IB,  and  bounding  ;  the  pujiils  were  still 
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sensible  to  liglit,  but  tbe' patient  appeared 
incapable  of  recognizing  any  one.  At  noon 
(November  tbe  2d),  the  whole  face  was  suf- 
fused witli  a  deep  scarlet  blush  ;  tbe  eyes 
■were  protruded,  tbe  pupils  mucli  dilated, 
and  the  teeth  fixed  as  in  trismus,  whilst  the 
breathing  was  stertorous.  Tbe  thumbs  were 
thrown  across  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  two  first  joints  of  all  the  fingers  rigidly 
bent  inwards  ;  the  ])ulse  was  hard,  bound- 
ing, and  150  ;  the  temperature  high  ;  and 
there  was  an  evident  tendency  to  opis- 
thotonos. He  had  passed  scarcely  any  urine 
since  yesterday,  and  only  one  stool,  which 
was  dark-green  and  pasty,  but  not  glazed. 
The  head  was  very  hot,  although  the  lotion 
Lad  been  sedulously  applied.  The  temporal 
artery  was  ordered  to  be  opened,  but,  before 
live  ounces  of  blood  flowed,  a  state  of  col- 
lapse came  on,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
rapid  fatal  termination  of  the  case  ;  never- 
theless the  trismus  did  not  yield.  The 
breathing,  however,  lost  the  apoplectic  cha- 
racter, but  he  became  torpid,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  he  died.  Enemas,  composed 
of  small  quantities  of  White  Wine  Whey 
and  four  drops  of  Tincture  of  Opium,  were 
directed  to  be  administered  every  hour  ;  and 
a  large  blister  w-as  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  In  seven  hours  afterwards  he 
died. 

Post-mortem  Examination  of  the  Body. — On 
laying  bare  the  cranium,  the  sutures  ap- 
peared more  than  usually  consolidated  in  so 
young  a  child ;  and  the  adhesion  between 
the  dura  uiater  and  the  bone  was  so  great, 
that  the  skull  cap  was  with  much  difficulty 
raised.  The  vessels  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
brain  were  greatly  congested  ;  as  were  those 
also  running  through  its  substance  ;  the  me- 
dullary part  displaying  an  infinite  number 
of  large  bloody  points.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  brain  was  bathed  with  serum,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  fluid  were  collected  in 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  passing  down  into 
the  cavity  of  the  spinal  column.  The  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation  were  most  obvi- 
ous on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  in  the 
sheath  of  the  sj)inal  marrow,  particularly  in 
the  pia  mater,  which  was  beautifully  inject- 
ed. The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles 
was  comparatively  small.  The  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  was  liealthy.  On  0])ening 
the  abdomen,  the  liver  was  found  in  a  dis- 
eased state,  studded  with  dark  jiatches, 
which  ])eiietrated  the  substance  of  the  vis- 
cus  ;  several  small  tubercles,  not  larger  than 
niillet-seeds,  were  also  observed  in  it.  The 
spleen  and  the  pancreas  were  healthy  ;  but 
the  nie.senteric  glands  were  enlarged,  and 
eouic  of  them  contained  suppurating  tuber- 
cles. The  rest  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
■were  in  a  natural  state. 

Few  cases,  gentlemen,  will  come  before 
you  more  fraught  with  important  matter 
for    remark,    both    iu    u    theoretical     and 


practical  point  of  view,  than  tliat  the  re- 
port of  which  1  have  just  concluded.  In 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  disease,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  refer  it  to  the  accident  which 
occurred  to  the  child  eighteen  months  ago  ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  concussion  im- 
pressed upon  the  brain  a  predisposition  to 
take  an  inflammatory  action,  rather  than  that 
the  inflammatory  state  of  the  menengies  then 
commenced.  It  is  true  that  the  child  dis- 
jilayed  less  sprightliness  than  usual  in  young 
children  after  the  accident,  but  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  until  after  be  caught 
cold,  six  weeks  ago,  that  the  inflammatory 
action  was  set  up  ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  translation  of  diseased  action  from 
the  lungs  to  the  head,  as  the  cough  abated 
when  the  head  became  aflfccted.  How  far 
the  state  of  the  brain,  induced  by  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head,  resembles  that  which  may 
be  denominated  hydrocephalic,  and  which 
seems  hereditary  in  some  families,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  ;  but  that  such  a  state 
exists  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  is  as 
much  propriety  in  talking  of  a  Hiidrocephulic 
as  a  Scrofulous,  or  any  other  diathesis :  the 
constitutional  disposition  to  many  diseases  is 
obvious,  long  before  the  habit  is  actually  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  disease  to  which  the 
diathesis  is  supposed  to  contribute.  In 
this  state  of  the  brain,  however  it  may  be 
brought  on,  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
liver,  or  some  other  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  not  unfrequently  disposes  the  me- 
ningeal vessels  to  take  on  that  action 
which  terminates  in  effusion  of  serum,  either 
upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  into  its  ven- 
tricles. In  our  little  patient's  case,  the  pri- 
mary diseased  action  was  evidently  in  th© 
lungs. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that,  in 
families  in  which  the  hydrocephalic  diathesis 
prevails,  a  transference  of  diseased  action 
from  any  part  of  the  body  to  the  head  is  al- 
ways likely  to  occur,  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  early  attention  to  even  the  slight- 
est inflammatory  attacks  in  such  individuals  ; 
and  more  especially  when  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  affected.  In  such  a  case  as  that 
now  under  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  much  security  may  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated from  establishing  an  issue,  so  as 
to  divert  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  from  constant  attention  to  the 
bowels.  In  the  i)resent  case,  both  the  liver 
and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  diseased  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  were  consequent 
on  the  state  of  the  head,  arising  from  the 
fall  :  and  daily  experience  will  teach  you, 
gentlemen,  that,  in  cases  of  cerebral  de- 
rangement, conjoined,  as  they  almost  always 
are,  with  disease  of  the  hepatic  and  chylo- 
pictic  organs,  nothing  is  so  difl!icult  as  to 
determine  whether  the  brain  or  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  be  the  primary  seat  of  disease. 
The  dizziness  and    fulling  down,  which  oc- 
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currocl  before  our  little  patient  caught  the 
cold  wliich  y)roveil  the  exciting  cause  of  this 
affection  of  the  brain,  indicates  a  state  of 
the  organ  siniihir  to  that  which  sometimes 
precedes  attacks  of  Epilepsy  ;  and  if  the  life 
of  the  ])atient  had  been  spared,  he  probably 
would  have  suflered  from  that  disease. 

The  next  observation  to  which  I  have  to 
direct  your  attention,  is  the  position  of  the 
patient  on  our  first  visit.  He  was  lying  on 
his  back,  with  liis  eyes  closed,  to  shade  them 
from  the  painful  stimulus  of  light.  This 
affords  me  another  ojipoitunity  of  making  a 
few  remarks  on  the  ])hysiognomy  of  disease. 
AVhen  the  brain  is  affected,  the  power  of  vo- 
lition over  the  muscles  is  much  diminished, 
sometimes  wholly  suspended  ;  consequently, 
the  position  on  the  side,  which  is  natural  to 
us  during  rest,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body, 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  jiatient  turns 
on  his  back.  By  observing  this  position, 
therefore,  when  it  is  attended  with  scream- 
ing, rolling  the  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
jumping  up  in  bed,  you  may  always  form  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  the  brain. 
These  symptoms,  however,  mark  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritation  rather  than  one  of  acute 
inflammation  ;  but  if  the  means  taken  to  ob- 
viate this  condition  ju'ove  insufficient,  the 
acute  inflammatory  action  is  rapidly  set  up, 
and  runs  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  is 
trae  that  the  previous  symptoms  often  so  close- 
ly resemble  those  connected  with  Worms,  or 
with  Dentition,  that  the  diagnosis  becomes 
extremely  difficult  ;  but  when  we  see  the 
patient  always  lying  on  his  back,  and  rolling 
the  head  on  the  pillow,  we  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken  in  ])ronouncing  the  disease  to  be 
Acute  Ili/drncephatus.  In  employing  this  name, 
gentlemen,  I  do  it  merely  in  conformity  to 
established  custom,  for  the  Hydrocephalus, 
or  Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  is  certainly  not  the 
disease,  but  the  consequence  of  the  disease. 

The  thumbs  thrown  across  the  palm  of 
the  hands,  and  the  clonic  spasm  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  two  first  phalanges  of  the  fin- 
gers, with  the  accompanying  trismus,  indi- 
cate a  high  state  of  cerebral  excitement, 
particularly  on  the  bass  of  the  brain,  involv- 
ing the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves  within  the 
cranium  ;  and  this  the  post-mortem  dissec- 
tion demonstrated  to  be  the  case,  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  The  crossing  of  the  thumbs 
is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom  of  visceral 
irritation  affecting  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata,  in  severe  cases  of  dentition,  and 
occasionally  in  irritation  from  worms  :  in 
these  cases,  the  spasm  is  generallj' resolved 
by  Correcting  the  condition  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  by  active  purgatives,  so  as  to  make 
some  impression  on  the  brain  ;  but  when 
purging  fails,  bloodletting,  followed  hy  ca- 
lomel and  ojiiuni,  must  be  resorted  to. 
Trismus  is  .a  very  uncommon  termination  of 
Acute  Hydrocephalus,  and  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 


mation of  the  pia  mater  to  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis ;  for,  in  this  case,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  which 
it  could  be  referred.  Late  investigations, 
particularly  those  of  the  continental  patholo- 
gists, have  also  discovercil  an  increased  vas- 
cularity of  the  spine  in  all  cases  of  tetanus  ; 
indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  besides  the 
fixation  orthejaws,the  diaphragm, and  abdo- 
minal muscles,  the  trapezius  and  the  serratus 
magnus  auticus  are  thrown  into  spasmodic 
contraction,  we  can  only  trace  these  effects 
to  inflammation  affecting  the  origins  of  the 
par  vagum,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  the 
phrenic  and  external  resj>iratory  nerves,  or 
to  those  nerves  affected  by  some  other 
powciful  irritating  cause.  That  the  former 
is  the  most  ))robable  cause,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  permanent  or  clonic  nature  of  the 
spasm. 

The  turning  up  of  the  pupils  has  been 
commonly  regarded  as  indicating  the  effusion 
of  fluid  within  the  cranium;  and,  as  it  al- 
ways appears  towards  the  close  of  this  for- 
midable disease,  the  vulgar  say  "  that 
childFen,  with  water  in  the  head,  arc  looking 
to  their  final  home.''  It  is  said,  that  vulgar 
sayings  are  generally  founded  in  fact,  and  this 
is  true  as  far  as  this  turning  up  of  the  eyes 
is  the  prognostic  of  great  debility  ;  but  it  is 
only  when  it  occurs  in  our  waking  hours 
that  it  is  so,  for  in  sleep  it  is  always  jtresent; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  all  be  said  to  be 
looking  towards  our  final  homes  during  sleep. 
You  will  read  in  Dr.  Good's  Study  of  Medi- 
cine, and  other  medical  writings,  that  both 
the  turning  up  of  the  pupil  and  strabismus  is 
the  result  of  spasmodic  action,  but  the  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  Charles  Bell  have  demon- 
strated that  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion. 
The  turning-up  of  the  pupil  is  merely  an  in- 
dication of  great  debility  extended  to  the 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  eye,  leaving  the 
obliqui  to  act  with  relatively  greater  power, 
and  it  is  by  their  o])eration  that  the  pupil 
rolls  upwards.  The  same  thing,  as  I  have 
already  said,  occurs  in  sleep,  but  it  is  not 
observed,  owing  to  the  eyelids  being  closed. 
When  any  circumstance  occurs,  however,  to 
jircvent  the  eyelids  from  closing,  then  it  be- 
comes visible.  This  is  well  described  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  which 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has  published  in  his  admira- 
ble work  on  the  Nervous  System.  The  pa- 
tient, owing  to  partial  paralysis  of  the  face, 
could  close  the  lids  of  one  eye  only  in  sleep, 
whilst  the  other  remained  uncovered.  "The 
right  is  closed,"  says  INIr.  Jackson,  "  and 
the  upper  eyelid  on  the  left  side  remains  as 
in  the  state  of  ordinary  vision,  whilst  the  in- 
ferior margin  only  of  the  cornea  is  visible  ; 
thus  simulating  the  appearance  on  the  pa- 
ralytic side  of  a  person  in  the  act  of  dying." 

No  feature,  nevertheless,  is  so  indicative 
of  the  state  of  the  brain  as  the  eye.  In 
the   early  or  inflammatory   stage  of  Acute 
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Hydrocephalus,  they  are  generally  suffused, 
watery,  and  intolerant  of  light :  when  the 
state  of  oppression  supervenes,  the  pupils 
become  dilated,  the  eyelids  are  not  closed 
even  in  sleep  ;  strabismus,  the  lolling-  of  the 
eyeball  in  its  socket,  and  various  contortions 
are  observed.  Sometimes  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  we  find  the  pupil  much 
contracted,  with  knitting  of  the  eyebrows  ; 
but  these  symptoms  rather  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  nervous  irritation  than  infliimma- 
tion  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  although 
it  is  often  mistaken  for  Arachnitis,  into  which 
it  may  decline,  if  not  properly  managed.  It 
may  be  removed  by  a  course  of  brisk  purga- 
tives, followed  by  the  judicious  and  cautious 
administration  of  opium  and  light  aromatics  : 
if  blood  be  abstracted,  it  should  be  in  small 
quantity,  and  by  means  of  leeches  on  the 
temples,  or  behind  the  ears. 

The  green,  slimy,  glazed  looking  stools, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  disease  as 
to  be  designated  llydrncephalic,  demon.strate 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  nervous  energy 
on  the  secretion  of  the  liver  :  instead  of  tlie 
ordinary  secretion  of  the  viscus,  these  green 
slimy  stools  are  produced.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance not  to  confound  these  stools  with  the 
dark  green  alvine  discharges  which  usually 
follow  the  administration  of  Calomel  in  chil- 
dren ;  and  which  seem  to  depend  on  the 
mercurial  stimulatingthe  gall-ducts,  and  thus 
exciting  the  gall-bladder  to  pour  out  its  con- 
tents, which,  from  having  been  pent  up  for 
some  time,  have  become  viscid  or  inspissated, 
and  acquired  a  much  darker  green  hue  than 
recent  hepatic  bile.  Jhjdivrephalic  stools 
are  distinguished  from  these  by  being  very 
little  acted  u])on  by  water,  which  is  scarcely 
coloured  or  rendered  turbid  by  them  and  by 
possessing  little  or  no  offensive  cdour.  We 
know  too  little  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  liver,  or  any  other  glanc',  separates  its 
secretion  from  the  blood,  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  which  produces  Hydro- 
cephalic stools  ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  state  of  the 
brain ;  and  one  fact  of  practical  utility  is 
worth  a  score  of  conjectural  theories.  If  no 
change  occur  in  this  state  of  the  alvine  eva- 
cuations, a  fntal  prognosis  may  be  pro- 
nounced ;  but  the  contrary  does  not  always 
authorize  us  to  venture  on  hazarding  a  fa- 
vouiable  opinion;  this  is  demonstrated  in 
llie  case  before  us  :  the  stools  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  attack  lost  their  hydroce])halic 
aspect,  and  becamr  pale  and  pasty,  whilst 
the  disease  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  It 
was  almost  immediately  after  this  change 
that  the  patient  became  insensible,  and  in- 
capable of  recognizing  those  about  him  ;  and 
it  might  be  expected,  that,  as  the  fluid  was 
poured  out  within  the  cranium  and  the  in- 
flammatory action  was  p.'irlly  suspended,  the 
function  of  the   liver   would    become   more 


natural  and,  consequently,  the  bile  reassume 
an  appearance  nure  consonant  with  its  usual 
state. 

The  frequent  fatal  issue  of  attacks  uf  acute 
Hydroce|)halu3  has  led  tn  a  too  general  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  an  incurable  disease;  and 
has,  unf(jrtunately,  paralyzed  those  efforts 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  exerted  to 
trace  and  avert  the  causes  of  the  evil.  Let 
me  warn  you,  s>eutlemen,  against  entertain- 
ing such  opinions  :  every  disease,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  destroy  a  vital  organ,  become.? 
an  incurable  disease  in  the  liands  of  the  ig- 
norant and  the  negligent ;  but  Hydrocepha- 
lus, even  in  its  advanced  stage,  after  stra- 
bismus, blindness,  and  convulsions  have 
taken  place,  as  long  as  the  pulse  remains 
moderately  steady,  and  the  breathing  con- 
tinues natural,  must  not  be  contemplated  in 
inactivity,  as  if  the  fatal  event  were  inevi- 
table. 

In  regarding  the  disease  as  an  inflamma- 
tory state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  excited  by 
external  injuries,  or  more  frequently  by  dis- 
eased states  of  the  abdomintil  viscera,  sym- 
pathetically affecting  the  brain,  peculiarly 
jiredisposed  by  hereditary  organization  or 
accidental  causes  to  take  on  diseased  action, 
we  are  led  to  consider  two  distinct  kinds  of 
treatment,  according  to  the  period  of  the  dis- 
ease at  the  time  our  advice  is  domaiidt'd  : 
the  one  prophiiluctic,  the  other  cunilhc.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  practitioner  to  put  the 
former  in  practice  only  when  he  is  aware  of  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  Hydrocephalus, 
existing  in  a  family,  svhich  has  that  implicit 
confidence  in  his  opinion  that  would  insure 
attention  to  it,  e'-en  when  the  reasons  for 
following  it  are  not  very  evident  to  common 
observers  ;  in  exercising  the  second,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  disease  has  gained 
too  great  an  influence  before  his  efforts  to 
overcome  it  are  commenced. 

As  a  prop'.iylactic  measure  in  those 
families  in  wliiih  the  Hydrocejthalic  diathe- 
sis is  sus])fcted,  the  closest  attention  should 
be  bestowed  on  the  state  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  In  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
healthy  slate,  the  hypochondria  should  be 
examined  ;  if  any  tenderness  on  jiressure  be 
felt  leeches  should  be  imnu'diitcly  ajjpiied; 
and  if  the  stools  be  unnatural.  Calomel,  and 
Tartar  Kmetic,  or  James's  Powder,  in  con- 
junction with  Jalap,  or  Scaminony,  should 
be  administered.  ]5ut  you  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  when  intestinal  irritation  is 
great,  drastic  jiurgatives  fre(iuently  tend  to 
increase  it;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  Ca- 
loiiul,  r;()iiibined  with  Jalap  or  Scammony, 
you  will  find  the  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta, 
with  the  powder  of  Colchicum,  better  adapt- 
ed to  subdue  irrit:ition  and  promote  healthy 
secretion.  I  have  found  the  most  obvious 
advantage  to  result  from  a  long-continued 
course  of  (he  Wine  of  Aloes  combined  with 
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Alkalies.  If,  however,  notwiibstaniling  the 
open  state  of  the  bowfls,Leadache,or  any  other 
symiitonis  of  morbid  excitement  of  the  cere- 
brum, disphiy  themselves,  then  the  employ- 
ment of  more  active  j)urgatives  should  be  re- 
sorted to;  but  these  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  <  f  local  blood  letting,  for  it  is  only  by 
subduing  vascular  excitement  in  its  earliest 
stage  and  correcting  the  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  that  we  can  exjicct  to 
ward  otf  the  influence  of  those  causes,  which 
have  called  into  activity  the  morbid  tendency 
of  the  habit,  and  to  aid  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  in  restoring  its  healthy  functions. 

After  the  attiick  has  really  commenced, 
the  depletion  should  be  more  active,  but 
nevertheless  limited.  In  the  case  under 
cou:^!  Itralion,  the  number  of  leeches  ap- 
jjlied  was  inadequate  to  the  efiect,  and  it  is 
jirobable  that  the  account  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  lost  was  exaggerated.  Although  aware 
of  this,  yet  I  was  hopeful  tiiat,  by  purging  ac- 
tively with  Calomel  and  Colchicum,  with  the 
addition  of  Tartar  emetic  in  doses  sufficient, 
by  its  nauseating  influence,  to  abate  arterial 
action,  I  should  be  enabled  to  diminish  the 
general  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  without  depressing  too  much  the 
powers  of  life.  The  low  state  of  the  habit 
jirevious  to  the  attack  rendered  much  deple- 
tion by  blood-letting  a  doubtful  measure  ; 
and  having  had  many  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  beneficial  effects  of  active  purg- 
ing in  Acute  Hydrocephalus,  the  leeches 
were  not  ordered  to  be  re|)eated.  It  maybe 
thought  that  the  nature  of  the  purgative  to 
be  employed  is  of  little  consequence  ;  Calo- 
mel, in  combination  with  ColchicuTi  and  an 
antimonial,  not  only  stimulates  the  torpid 
bowels,  and,  by  acting  on  the  orifices  of  the 
gall-ducts,  empties  the  liver,  but  it  also  aids 
in  altering  the  abdominal  secretions  and  ex- 
citing the  languid  absorbents  ;  consequently 
it  ought  always  to  be  preferred.  I  recollect 
Dr.  Denman  having  informed  me  that  he 
had  ordered  Elaterium  in  one  case ;  the 
effect  of  which  was  a  violent  diarrhoea  that 
continued  for  several  days,  during  which  the 
fiymptotns  of  the  disease  di9ap])eared,  and 
the  child  recovered.  My  own  experience, 
also,  induces  me  to  place  more  confidence  in 
purging  than  in  bloodletting  in  Ilydrocejiha- 
lus.  When,  however,  the  syiujitoms  cf 
Apoplexy,  with  stertorous  bieaihing,  and 
the  scarlet,  flushed  state  of  the  face  super- 
\ened,  no  alternative  remained  but  ojjening 
the  temporal  artery  ;  but,  could  I  have  an- 
ticipated the  sudden  coUajise  which  follow- 
ed, 1  think  1  should  not  have  ordered  it. 

Some  benefit  might  have  possibly  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  Croton  oil  for  the 
lancet  ;  and  as  the  fixed  state  of  the  jaws 
prevented  medicines  from  being  exhibited 
by  the  mouth,  its  effects  would  have  been 
obtained  by  applying  it  to  the  surface,  in 
combination  with  Opium.     As  the  collapse 


immediately  followed  the  artcriotomy,  the 
only  ch;uice  that  then  remained,  to  avert  the 
fatal  issue,  was  to  arouse  anew  and  to  support 
the  pjwers  of  the  habit.  I  cannot,  gentle- 
men, urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of 
making  yourselves  familiar  with  the  distinc- 
tion which  exists  between  Coma  and  Exhaus- 
tion ;  and  warning  you,  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  the  latter,  to  throw  aside 
Calomel,  Antimonials,  and  every  other  de- 
pressing agent,  and  to  have  immediate  re- 
course to  White  Wine  Whey,  or  Brandy 
and  Water,  Ammonia,  and  Opiates,  in  ade- 
quate doses,  frequently  repeated,  until  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  re-action  display  them- 
selves. These  are  readily  recognized  by  the 
pulse,  which  will  become  lefs  frequent  and 
fuller  ;  by  the  warm:h  of  the  extremities  re- 
turning'; and,  with  the  colour  of  the  cheeks, 
the  restoration  of  the  natural  expression  of  the 
countenance.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place, 
the  bowels  should  be  regulated  by  gentle 
aperients,  such  as  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia, 
and  the  stimulants  gradually  exchanged  for 
light  nutritive  diet  and  appropriate  tonics. 
Were  it  necessary,  I  could  detail  to  you  se- 
veral cases,  in  which  I  have  snatched  chil- 
dren, as  it  were,  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  by  exchanging  the  depleting  for 
the  cordial  plan  of  treatment,  under  which 
every  symptom  of  threatened  effusion  ha 
vanished,  and  the  smile  of  retaining  health 
gradually  returned  to  a  countenance,  which 
not  twenty-four  hours  before  displayed  the 
fades  Hippocratica — that  fatal  index  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and,  frequently,  too  certain 
harbinger  of  final  dissolution. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment  on 
the  appearances  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
marrow  disjilayed  in  the  examination  of  the 
body  ;  they  were  such  as  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  the  symptoms  that  characterized 
the  disease,  and  to  add  another  proof,  were 
any  wanting,  of  the  importance  of  morbid 
dissections. 

EpUq)sy. 

I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  you  Lave 
observed,  with  satisfaction,  the  success  of 
the  ])lan  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Leni.  He  has  had  no  fit  since  the  'J7tli  of 
last  month  ;  but,  nevertheless,  although  the 
headache  has  completely  left  him,  yet  he 
still  complains  of  dizziness,  and  there  is  a 
constant  winking  of  the  eyes,  with  suffusion 
of  these  organs,  and  an  expression  of  great 
anxiety.  The  pulse  is  72,  small,  and  irre- 
gular, and  the  tongue  furred.  The  bowels 
are  open,  and  the  urine  has  lost  its  high  co- 
lour. He  has  been  ordered  to  continue  the 
use  of  his  pills,  and  mixture,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  tUxxiv,  of  the  Arsenical  solution.  I 
shall  say  nothing  regarding  the  reasons  for 
]irescribing  this  tonic,  until  we  shall  have 
seen  something  of  its  effects. 
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EEPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 

Stricture  of  several  years    standiui;,   Extrava- 
sation and  Death— u:ith  Clinical  Remarks. 
James   Finlaisox,    aged    50,    residing    at 
No.  11!^,  A Ideisgate- street,  was  seized  with 
sbiveriugs,  which  came   on  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  were  so  severe  as  to  compel 
bim  to  apply  at  the  General  Dispensary.  The 
shiveringswere  speedily  removed  by  the  use 
of  quinine  ;  but  Mr.   Coulson  was  requested 
to  see  him  for  a  difficulty  which  he   had  in 
passing  his   water.     The  patient  said,  that 
for  twelve  years  past  the  size  of  the  stream 
of  urine  had  been  diminishing,   and  that   he 
bad  experienced  at  times  great  pain  in  pass- 
ing his  urine,  and    felt  frequent    desire    to 
make  it.     These  symptoms  had  of  late  very 
much  increased.      At    this   time    he  could 
scarcely   pass  any    water,   and   what  came 
away  was  passed  in  drops  ;  there  was  great 
pain    and  a  sense  of  scalding  in  the  urethra, 
and  on  examination  a  swelling  was  found  in 
the   perineum.     There  was   a'so  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance.     It  was  very  clear 
that  some    portion    of  the  urethra  was   in  a 
very  diseased  condition,  and  from   the  pain 
and  scalding  in  the  part,  and  swelling  in  the 
perineum,    JMr.  C.  apprehended  that  ulcera- 
tion of  the  urethra,    and  extravasation   into 
the  perineum,  had  commenced.     A  middle- 
pized  catheter  was   introduced,  without  the 
least  difficulty,    as    far  as  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  -,  but  here  a  firm  obstruc- 
tion was  met,  and   the    instrument  was  in- 
stantly withdrawn.     A  small-sized   catheter 
was  tried,  and  with  very  little  difficulty  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder  :  about  half  a  pint 
of  dark-coloured  fluid  came  away,  and   the 
patient   felt   much    relieved.     Mr.  Coulson 
wished  to  make  an  ncision  into  the  perineum, 
but  the  patient  would  not  consent.     A  gum 
elastic  catheter  was  kept  in  the   bladder ; 
warm  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  part ; 
an  opiate  was  given  immediately,  and  some 
aperient  n,edicines  ordered  in  the  morning. 

The  patient  had  continued  easy  until  the 
middle  of  the  night,  since  wdiich  the  pain  had 
returned  ;  the  swelling  had  extended  to  the 
scrotum,  and  the  prejiuce  was  also  o-dcma- 
tous.  The  necessity  of  giving  relief  by  an 
oj)eration  was  again  strongly  urged  upon  the 
patient  and  his  friends,  but  the  j)roposition 
was  met  by  a  decided  negative.  As  the  bowels 
had  not  been  opened,  a  clyster  was  given  ; 
the  pulse  was  small  and  quick,  (120);  and 
the  countenance  [lale  an<l  anxious.  The  ex- 
travasation extended  during  the  course  of  the 
day  to  the  lower  jiart  of  the  abdomen,  and 
on  the  penis  there  were  vesicles  filled  with 
black  fluid  ;  the  ])enis  itself  was  semi-erect ; 
the  pulse  140,  and  very  small ;  hiccup  ;  now 
free  from  pain.     In  the  evening  he  died. 


The  body  was  examined  within  24  hours 
after  death.  The  whole  cellular  tissue  of 
the  perineum,  scrotum,  penis,  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  were  loaded  with  a  dark- 
coloured  fluid,  having  a  strong  urinary  smell ; 
the  urethra  was  soimd  in  every  part  except 
at  the  membranous  portion,  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  the 
opening  communicated  with  a  cavity  in  the 
perineum  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  an  egg  ; 
the  prostate  was  enlarged,  and  the  bladder 
inflamed. 

Nov  4th. — To-day,  Mr.  Coulson  made  the 
following  clinical  observations  on  the  above 
case: — (Jentlemen,   this   case  of  extravasa- 
tion of  urine  with  stricture,  which  occurred 
some  time  ago  in  this  institution,  shows  the 
rapidity  with  which   the   mischief  extends, 
and   even    death    ensues,  unless    the    most 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  be  resorted  to. 
The  giving  relief  to  the  extravasated  urine 
by  free   incision   might   have    aftbrded    the 
patient  a  chance  of  recovery,  and  ought  in 
no  case  whatever  to   be   neglected.     Extra- 
vasation of  urine  may  occur  in  consequence 
of  pre-existing  mischief  in  the  urethra,  (and 
is  then  frequently,  though  not  always,  pre- 
ceded by  retention.)  or  in  consequence   of 
violence,    either  external,    as   a  blow,  fall, 
&c.,  or  internal,  as  the    too  forcible   intro- 
duction of  instruments.  The  symptoms,  how- 
ever, of  the  disease  from   either  cause  are 
pretty  much  alike  :   there  is  pain  and  a  sense 
of  scalding  in  the  urethra,  increased    by  any 
attempt  at  making  water,  swelling  and  ten- 
derness  of  the  perineum,  which,  in   severe 
cases,  generally  extends  to  the  scrotum,  pre- 
puce,   and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,   and 
the  skin  over  the  part  where  the   urine  has 
extravasated  ultimately  becomes  gangrenous. 
When  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  urine  has 
escaped,   a  hard  circumscribed  swelling  oc- 
curs,   which   terminates  in  an    urinary    ab- 
scess ;  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  very 
severe  ;  fever  of  a  typhoid  character  gene- 
rally supervenes  ;  and  if   the  urine  has   not 
been  evacuated  by  free  incision  into  the  part, 
the  patient  rapidly  sinks  :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
this  j)lan  of  treatment  has  been  adopted,  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  much  increased.  The 
course  which  the  urine  takes  is  a  point  wor- 
thy of  your  attention,  and  depends  on  the  at- 
tachment of  the  jierineal  fascia.     The  urine 
seldom  makes  its  way  down  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus — 
a  direction  which,   from  the  position  of  the 
body,  you   might  naturally  exi)cct  the   urine 
to   take.     The   urine,   however,    makes  its 
way  upwards,  where  the  perineal   fascia  is 
loose,  or  has  no    fixed    attiichmeuts,    being 
there  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the 
anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen.     Laterally 
this  fascia  is  connected  to  the  rami  of  the 
ischia  and  pubes,  and  posteriorly  it  dips  be- 
hind the  transverse  perinei  muscles,  and  be- 
comes couuected  with   the  anterior  layer  of 
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the  triangular,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Camper's,  ligament.  Thus  you  will  see  that, 
unless  the  fascia  is  destroyed  by  ulceration 
or  external  violeuce,  the  urine  cannot  escape 
in  these  two  latter  directions.  Sometimes 
the  urine  makes  its  woy  into  the  cells  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  and  then  the  penis  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  in  general  becomes 
gangrenous  ;  the  penis  also  in  these  cases  is 
in  a  state  of  erection.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  bis 
valuable  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  {liJ.  Medical  Gazette,  vol  i.  page  7,) 
says,  that  *'  a  black  spot  may  be  sometimes 
seen  ou  the  glans  of  the  penis  ;  it  is  a  most 
fatal  sign,  for  I  never  knew  one  to  recover 
in  whom  it  appeared  ;  it  indicates  that  the 
urine  has  been  effused  into  the  cells  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum."  The  urethra  also  gives 
way  sometimes  more  anteriorly  about  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  external  orifice  ;  in  this 
case  the  prepuce  will  be  most  redematous. 
I  will  now  show  you  a  curious  case  of  this 
kind,  in  a  man  fifty-three  years  of  age,  who 
is  at  present  under  my  care,  and  whose  ure- 
thra has  given  way  in  this  part.  You  per- 
ceive that  when  he  is  making  water  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  penis,  particularly  the 
under  surface,  swells  to  a  great  size  ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  part  is  seven  inches. 
■When  he  has  emptied  his  bladder,  he  then 
empties  this  pouch,  or  second  bladder,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  with  his  fingers  ;  it  gives 
him  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  extravasation  of 
urine  consists,  first,  in  introducing  a  catheter 
down  to  the  stricture,  or,  if  you  can,  into  the 
bladder — then  jtlace  your  patient  in  the  same 
position  as  if  you  are  going  to  operate  for 
stone,  and  make  a  free  incision  in  the  peri- 
neum down  to  the  ruptured  portion  of  the 
urethra.  If  you  have  succeeded  previously 
in  getting  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  when  you  have  completed 
the  incision,  but  to  let  the  instrument  re- 
main :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  only 
succeeded  in  getting  an  instrument  down  to 
the  ruptured  portion,  you  must  then,  taking 
the  point  of  the  instrument  in  the  urethra  for 
jour  guide,  endeavour,  from  the  external 
wound,  to  pass  a  gum  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der, and  keep  it  there  two  or  three  days  :  if 
you  cannot  get  a  catheter  into  the  bladder 
from  the  external  wound,  you  will  not  have 
much  to  apprehend,  as  the  urine  will  make 
its  escape,  if  there  be  a  free  external  open- 
ing :  also  make  free  incisions  wherever  the 
urine  is  extravasated.  If  the  urethra  is  rup- 
tured just  behind  the  scrotum,  this  part  at- 
tains a  great  size  ;  and  in  this  case  you  must 
make  a  very  deep  incision,  guided  by  the 
middle  line  of  the  scrotum  down  to  the  rup- 
tured part.  1  attended  a  case,  not  very  long 
ago,  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  where  the  urethra 
had  given  ;^'ay  in  this  situation ;  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  free  division  of  the  parts 
in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  now  men- 


tioned ;  the  patient,  however,  died.  Locally, 
apply  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  to 
jaomote  the  coniing  away  of  the  sloughs, 
and  when  they  have  come  away,  apply  some 
mild  ointment  to  the  wounds  ;  internally, 
you  must  give  some  saline  medicines  till  the 
sloughs  have  come  away,  and  opiates,  if  at 
bed-time,  and  afterwards  su]ij)ort  your  pa- 
tients' sttrength  with  tonics,  wine,  and 
strengthening  diet. 

On  examination  after  death,  we  in  general 
find  ulceration  of  the  urethra  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  cellul:ir  tissue  of  the  peri- 
neum, scrotum,  and  lower  jjart  of  the  abdo- 
men loaded  with  urine,  or  in  a  state  of  gan- 
grene.    If  there  has  been  stricture  of  long 
standing,  the  prostate,  bladder,   and   some- 
times the  kidneys,  will   be   found  diseased. 
Extravasation  of  urine  from  the  urethra,  as 
I  said  before,  is  frequently  preceded  by  re- 
tention, or  some  such  marked  symptoms  of 
disease  in   the  canal,  as  to  lead    the   prac- 
titioner,  at  a  very  early  stage   of  the   com- 
plaint, to  delect  its  nature,  and  to  adopt  at 
once  the  proper  means  of  relief:  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  invariably  happen.    A  case  of 
extravasation   came   under  my  care  in   this 
institution,   in  182H,  where  there  had  been 
but  little  previous  disease,  and   at  the  same 
time  no  such  marked   symptoms  as  to  lead 
me  to    detect  the  comjilaint.    The  case  had 
been  entered  under  the  j)hysician<  but  I  was 
requested  to  see  the   patient  for  a  pain  and 
a  scalding  in  the  pcrintum.     I   at  first  sus- 
pected that    there   might   be  extravasation, 
and  I  asked  him  to  make   water,  which  he 
did  in  my  presence,  in  a  very  good  stream  : 
at  the  time  of  making  water,  however,    the 
pain  was  increased  ;  he  assured  me  also  that 
be   had  never  any  difficulty  in   voiding  his 
urine.     I  then  thought  nothing  more    of  ex- 
travasation, but  treated  the  complaint  with 
the  usual    antiphlogistic  means,  as  leeches 
to  the  part,  and  warm  fomentations.     The 
pain  was  followed  by  redness   of  the   lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,    but   there  never   was 
much  swelling.     The  patient,  however,   ra- 
pidly sunk,  and  the  post- mortem   examina- 
tion disclosed  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  urine  lodged  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.     There  was  no  exten- 
sive   ulceration   of  the  urethra  ;     the  urine 
had  escaped  from  three  or  four  minute  open- 
ings (of  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  a  small  sil- 
ver probe)  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra.     This  part  of  the  urethra  was  also 
narrower  than   natural.     I  thought   that  it 
would  be  instructive  to  you  to  mention  this 
case,   for  it  made  a    deep  impression  on  my 
own  mind,  the  man's   life   having  been  lost 
from  the  nature  of  the  complaint  not  being 
understood.     I    would  advise  you  never  to 
conceal  an  error  in  practice  ;  if  the  only  effect 
of  concealment  were  to  deprive  our  profes- 
sional  brethren  of  an  ample  source  of  in- 
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struction  (for  errors  will  occur  to  all),  this  of 
itself  ought  to  form  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  us  not  to  practise  it.  But  this  is  not  all — 
by  keeping  secret  our  errors  in  pract.ce,  we 
run  the  risk  of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  state 
to  commit  them  without  remorse,  by  deaden- 
ing those  moral  feelings  which  the  conimis- 
sion  of  errors  in  practice  ought  to  excite  in 
every  honourable  mind,  and  which,  if  pro- 
perly cherished,  form  at  the  san:e  time  the 
strongest  stimulus  to  avoid  them. 


THE  COURIER  versus  THE  MEDICAL 
GAZETTE. 

The  Courier  has  thought  fit  to  allude 
to  the  observations  contained  in  our  last 
number  on  the  opinions  of  Dr.  James 
Johnson  :  the  protocols  from  Suftblk- 
Street  have  been  interrupted,  but  ano- 
ther writer  has  adopted  the  same  senti- 
ments and  the  same  lani^uage ;  and  the 
Editorialwritershaveagain  putforth  their 
own  most  dangerous  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cholera,  which  they  assert  not  to 
be  contagious,  "  as  the  Board  of  Health 
pretend."  It  is  of  importance  to  the 
public  that  all  points  of  this  nature 
slioiild  be  placed  in  their  true  liglit, 
that  the  e.vtent  to  which  those,  «ho  as- 
sume the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  are 
entitled  to  confidence,  may  be  at  once 
determined,  and  on  this  account  we  feel 
called  upon  to  make  the  observations 
which  follow. 

It  is  a  mere  mockery  to  urge  per- 
sons to  the  observance  of  the  qua- 
rantine, and  in  the  same  breath  to  ridi- 
cule the  authority  by  whose  advice  such 
precaution  is  adopted,  and  to  concur  in 
the  sentiments,  and  praise  to  the  very 
echo,  the  reasoning  of  one  who  holds  (or 
at  least  held)  tlie  disease  to  be  non-con- 
tagious, and  the  danger  to  !)e  imaginary  : 
this,  we  say,  is  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent, yet  it  falls  short  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  absurdity  which  some  recent 
writers  have  displayed. 

Thus  the  Editor  of  the  Courier,  aliout 
a  fortnight  ago,  in  commenting  on  cer- 
tain letters  published  in  liis  paper,  say.s, 
"  We  insert  to-day  a  letter  witii  which 
we  have  been  favoured  from  Dr.  James 


Johnson,  one  of  the  King's  physicians, 
on  the  subject  of  cholera.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  lay  before  our 
readers  the  ojiinions  of  a  gentleman  so 
competent;  to  the  task  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken." What,  then,  were  the  opi- 
nions to  which  the  Editor  thus  confi- 
dently directed  attention  ?  Why  these — 
that  the  precautions  against  cholera  were 
perfectly  useless.  The  following  are  the 
doctor's  words.  After  ridiculing  the 
idea  of  keeping  out  the  disease  by 
measures  of  this  nature,  and  speaking 
in  irony  of  having  ships  ranged  bow  and 
stern  along  the  coast,  he  adds,  "  I 
will  hold  it  (/.  e.  the  quarantine)  per- 
fectly guiltless  of  neglect  of  duty,  should 
the  pestilence  pass  this  boundary  by 
day  or  by  night,  and  effect  a  landing  on 
our  shores."  Again,  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  a  former  letter  inserted  in  the  same 
paper,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reite- 
rating my  opinion,  that  if  cholera 
comes  to  these  shores,  it  will  come 
shorn  of  its  fatality,  and  coercible  to  a 
degree  that  will  make  the  terrorists 
ashamed  of  tlieir  ominous  predictions 
and  visionary  speculations."  Here  the 
Courier  also  takes  up  the  subject,  and 
congratulates  their  readers  on  the  op- 
portunity "  of  removing  the  alarm, 
caused  by  the  notices  inserted  in  the 
Gazette,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  Board  of 
Health  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  It  is  satibfac- 
tory  to  ste  thai  fully  coiujiletely  exposed 
by  medical  authority  of  real  weiijhl." 
Again,  says  he,  "  every  thing  in  reason 
and  in  fact  seems  to  show,  that  it  is  not 
contagious." — {Cotirier,  Oct.  29.)  Very 
well :  here  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
distinctly  enough  expressed,  wliatcver 
may  be  its  value.  What,  then,  will  our 
readers  lliink  of  the  reasoning  ])o\vers  of 
this  gentleman  when  we  inform  them  that 
within  a  week  afterwards  he  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms  tliose  who  had  been 
weak  or  culpable  enough  to  act  upon  the 
doctrines  he  iiad  taken  so  much  pains  to 
inculcate.',  lie  alludes  to  cholera  as  hav- 
ing been  imported  into  Snndci  land  from 
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Haml)urgli,andtlien,evidentlynota\varc  picion,  inconsequence  of  some  doubts 
that  the  admission  of  this  fact  was  fatal  to  as  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  (jiia- 
the  doctrine  of  non-coiitagion,  he  adds,  raiiline  was  tliere  carried  into  efi'ect. 
"  The  crews  of  several  vessels  from  Tlie  accounts  received  in  town  iiave 
that  port  (IIaml)urt;li)  are  stated  to  have  hitherto  been  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
been  sutfered  to  land.  *  *  *  If  it  be  nature,  being  lamentably  deficient  ia 
true  that  such  neofligence  on  tlie  part  of  particulars.  After  this,  however,  each 
the  authorities  really  did  take  place,  we  practitioner  is  to  send  a  daily  report 
know  of  no  terms  of  reproach  and  cen-  to  Dr.  Daun.  Our  accounts  on  Thurs- 
sure  sulficiently  strong  to  bestow  upon  day  gave  fifteen  new  cases,  and  ten 
them.  *  *  *  Is  it  conceivai)le  tiiat  deaths ;  all  among  the  lower  orders, 
they  could  have  allowed  the  crews  The  time  for  deliberation,  however,  is 
of  vessels  from  Hamburgh  to  have  had  gone  by,  and  that  which  imperatively 
comnmnicalion  with  the  shore  merely  demands  active  exertion,  has  arrived, 
because  they  gave  no  external  proof  of  The  possibility  of  its  importation,  and  the 
sickness  ?" — (Ibid,  Nov.  4).  In  taking  fact  of  its  being  infectious,  are  no  longer 
leave  of  this  sagacious  personage,  \ve  are  matters  of  doubt  with  reasonable  men; 
fain  to  apply  to  him  his  own  words,  be-  and  it  behoves  the  authorities  of  every 
cause  "  we  know  no  terms  of  reproach  town  and  village  in  the  empire  to  make 
and  censure  sufficiently  strong  to  be-  preparations  for  the  unwelcome  visitor, 
stow  upon  those"  who  presume  to  London,  we  understand,  is  to  be  divided 
utter  ex  cathedra  opinions  on  a  subject  into  districts;  houses  are  to  be  prepared 
of  the  very  rudiments  of  which  they  thus  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  ;  and  medi- 
sliew  themselves  to  be  totally  ignorant,  cal  men  are  to  be  appointed,  who  will 
and  who  use  whatever  influence  they  pos-  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  ful- 
sess  over  the  public  in  the  inculcation  lilment  of  tlie  practical  measures 
of  a  doctrine  which,  according  to  their  deemed  requisite.  These,  of  course, 
own  shewing,  is  not  more  erroneous  will  not  be  composed  of  the  present 
than  it  is  pernicious.  Board  of  Health,  who  have  been  a 
They  (says  the  Times  of  Thursday,  dtdiberative  rather  than  an  executive 
most  truly)  have  much  to  answer  for  body;  and  we  repeat,  that  now  is  the 
who  would  throw  a  whole  nation  off  its  time  for  action.  Whether  the  present 
guard,  and  from  stubborn  adherence  to  Board  will  be  continued  we  know  not, 
a  gratuitous  dogma,  persuade  men  from  but  the  new  parts  of  the  machinery  will, 
taking  simple  and  easy  (provided  there  we  believe,  be  immediately  put  in  opera- 
be  time)  means  of  repelling  or  mitigat-  tion.  We  understand  that  army  sur- 
ing  a  pestilence  to  which  so  many  geons,  and  other.s  over  wliom  the  go- 
human  lives  have  already  fallen  victims,  vernment  have  power,  are  every  where 

to  be  put  in  requisition  ;  and  we  would 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CHOLERA,  advise   farther-that,   inasmuch  as  the 

Cholera  has  been  imported  into  Eng-  disease  may  be  communicated  by  one 

land  by  a  vessel  which  left    Hamburgh  who  himself  has   it    not     or    in   other 

after  the  disease   had  broken  out  there,  words,  as  medical  men  may  carry  it  to 

and  which  was  sutiered  to  come  up  tlie  theirpatients— so.asagcneral  rule,those 

river  at  Sunderland.     The   first  person  who   are  in   frequent  intercourse    with 

affected  vvas  a  "keelman"namedStroud,  persons  labouring  under  ciiolera,  ought 

and   the   next  in  succession  to  whom  not  to  visit  others,  or  go  into  society— at 

it  spread  were  members  of  his   family,  all  events,  wiihoutchanging  theirdothes 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  Snn.lcrland  has  for  and  having  recourse  to  copious  ablution, 

sonic  lime  been  looked  upon   with  sns--  Wc  are  convinced  that,  in  other  couu- 
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tries,  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  has 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease. We  shall  return  to  this  subject 
next  week  :  meantime  we  take  leave  to 
ask,  what  is  the  use  of  stopping  tlie 
vessels  at  the  Nore,  while  the  mail  is 
allowed  to  come  up  in  two  days? 

The  new  Board  consists  of  Colonel 
Rowan,  of  the  police  department,  Sir 
W,  Pym,  Hon.  Edward  Stuart,  Drs. 
Russel  and  Barry;  the  latter  gentleman 
having  just  returned  from  the  Conti- 
nent. 

4.  FALSE  ALARM. 
A  PERSON,  walking  in  Regent-Street, 
had  an  epileptic  attack,  on  Wednesday  : 
lie  was  taken  into  a  shop  close  by,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Solicitor-General,  who 
was  passing  at  the  moment,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
nott,  of  New  Burlington-Street,  was  sent 
for  ;  by  whom  the  nature  of  the  attack 
was  at  once  pointed  out.  Nevertheless, 
the  circumstance  got  wind,  and  was 
magnified  into  a  case  of  cholera;  the 
government  was  informed  of  it,  the 
Board  of  Health  consulted,  and  the 
practitioner  above-mentioned  examined, 
all  within  an  incredibly  short  period. 
This  shews,  at  least,  how  much  all  are 
now  on  the  qui  vive  on  the  subject. 

WESTJMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Saturday,  Nov.  5th. 

The  Cholera. 
In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  t}ie  Saturday  evening 
jircvious,  considering  them  as  preliminary  to 
a  grand  discussion  which  was  to  tnke  place 
here  on  the  Saturday  evening  ensuing  ;  but 
in  this  we  have  been  disa])pointed,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  give 
vu  report  this  week.  It  would  be  far  better, 
we  should  think,  not  to  raise  public  expecta- 
tion, nor  a]ij)oint  a  night  for  discussing  the 
subject  of  cholera  at  all,  than  for  gentlemen 
to  stand  uj)  unprepared  with  the  grounds  of 
their  opinions,  making  vague  assertions,  and 
wasting  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  desultory, 
inconclusive,  and  unprolitaljle  chat.  We 
excejit,  of  course,  two  or  three  of  the  mem- 
hers,  who  acquitted  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion  with  their  usual  ability  ;  but  the  debate, 


on  the  whole— if  debate  it  can  be  called — 
does  not  deserve  to  occupy  any  portion  of 
our  columns. 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL    S0CIP:TY. 

Tins  society  commenced  its  meetings  for  the 
season  on  Tuesday  last.  JMr.  Lawrence, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

^Vant  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing 
the  proceedings  this  week.  The  prohibition 
of  reporting  has  been  removed. 

NOTE  FROM  MR.  COULSON  TO 
MR.  S.  COOPER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  in  your  next 
number    the    following    note     to     Mr.    S. 
Cooper. 

]  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Coulson. 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  that  1  committed  an  error 
in  my  clinical  lecture  in  stating  that  there 
were  no  observations  in  your  Surgical  Dic- 
tionary on  the  treatment  of  patients  previous 
to  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy. The  passage  to  which  you  have  called 
my  attention  shews  that  my  observations 
were  too  unqualified  ;  but  I  still  think  that 
less  of  your  valuable  article  on  lithotomy  is 
devoted  to  the  particular  subject  1  alluded 
to  than  its  importance  demands.  Permit 
me  to  add,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
my  intention  than  to  make  any  observation 
calculated  to  convey  an  impression  that  I 
undervalue  a  work  which  I  have  alw.ays 
considered  of  high  merit  and  great  profes- 
sional utility. — 1  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 
William  Coulson. 

Chartsr-house  Square, 
Nov.  7.  IKil. 

S,  Cooper,  Esq. 


NOTICES. 

We  cannot  attend  to  the  reclamation  of  n 
dissatisfied  author:  as  he  has  not  liked  our 
first,  perhaps  he  would  be  still  less  obliged 
to  us  for  a  second  notice. 

Mr,  Lee  will  lind  that  what  he  reijuests 
was  done  in  No.  2. 

In  No.  A,  we  gave  eight  additional  pages 
viithout  any  extra  charge  ;  but  as  we  are 
this  week  com])eiled  to  add  an  entire  sheet, 
to  meet  the  great  press  of  matter,  the  j>rice 
is  necessarily  raised  oh  this particulnr  occasion. 

W.  WiLSox,  T'rinter,  07,  Skinntr-Strul.  Londo''. 
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Lecture  VII. 

Nosological  Arrangements,  their  inutility — In- 
Jiummalion,    sometimes    a    salutary     process, 
Jrequenllii  a  dangerous  disease — The  Symp- 
toms— Redness — Heat — Suetling — Pain. 
I  HAVE  now,  gentlemen,  made  the  chief  pre- 
fatory remarks  which   I  deemed   necessary 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  par- 
ticular diseases, — upon   special  pathologtj.      I 
have  confined  myself  to  an  exceedingly  su- 
perficial view  of  the  suhject  of  general  pa- 
thology, and  to  the  explanation  of  a  few  of 
those  terms  which  I   shall  most  frequently 
Lave  occasion  to  employ. 

iMore  minute  remarks  I  shall  reserve  for 
various  parts  of  the  course  :  for  example, 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  in- 
flammation, I  shall  particularly  dwell  upon 
the  modus  operanrti  of  various  changes  and  de- 
grees of  temperature  in  producing  disease  ; 
and  when  I  come  to  speak  of  diseases  supposed 
to  be  contagious,  I  shall  enter  ui)on  the  sub- 
ject of  contagion.  I  think  it  much  better  to 
treat  tlifse  matters  in  this  way,  than  to  treat 
them  in  the  abstract  before  entering  upon 
particular  diseases  ;  by  this  means  they  will 
not  only  be  belter  understood,  but  we  shall 
be  relieved  from  the  tediousness  of  dwelling 
long  at  a  time  upon  general  suh|ects. 

\ow  in  the  first  instance  I  mentioned  that 
one  part  of  general  nosology,  or  one  part  of 
general  pathology,  and  indeed  one  branch  of 
thai  part  of  pnthologv  which  is  called  noso- 
logy, is  the  arrangement  of  diseases — one 
branch ,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  general  nosology 


is,  methodical  nosology.  You  will  frequently 
hear  the  arrangement  of  diseases  spoken  of 
simply  as  nosology,  but  that  is  incorrect;  the 
arrangement  of  diseases  is  not  simjily  noso- 
logy, but  methodical  nosology — nosologia  rne- 
thodica. 

It  was  long  before  an  attempt  to  arrange 
diseases  was  made.  I  believe  Felix  Platerus 
was  the  first  who  struck  out  the  idea  of  ar- 
ranging diseases  methodically  ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Baglivi,  an  Italian  jihysician,  and 
Sydenham.  However,  it  was  a  French 
physician  who  first  actually  arranged 
them  systematically — Sauvages,  who  pub- 
lished his  work  in  176'2.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  the  first  methodical  no- 
sology was  presented  to  the  world.  After 
him  came  the  celebrated  Linnfeus,  who  ar- 
ranged every  object  in  nature,  and  pub- 
lished his  nosology  at  Sweden  in  1763. 
Another  })hysician,  Vogel,  published  one  in 
17(34.  No  sooner  was  the  thought  put  in 
practice  than  every  body  went  to  work. 
Tlie  arrangement  of  Cullen  was  pub- 
lished in  1769  ;  another  was  published  by 
Dr.  Macbridc,  and  one  by  Sogar,  at 
Vienna,  in  1771,  so  short  a  time  elapsed  ; 
then  one  by  an  author  named  Vitenus  ;  one 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  the  celebrated 
English  philosopher  ;  and  one  still  more  re- 
cently by  Dr.  Good.  There  have  been 
others,  but  these  are  the  chief. 

Now,  however  useful  it  may  be  to  arrange 
diseases  slightly,  for  the  jiurpose  of  memory, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  general  views,  I 
think  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  these 
various  methodical  nosologies  only  perplex  and 
encumber  the  mind.  I  studied  the  arrange- 
ment of  Dr.  Cullen  formerly  very  minutely, 
and  had  great  part  of  him  at  my  fingers'  ends, 
but  I  confess  tbat  my  knowledge  of  it  now  is 
but  of  a  very  superficial  kind,  and  that  it  was 
never  of  any  use  to  me.  The  arrangements 
of  Ors.  Young  and  Good  ap])ear  to  me  justas 
uselejjs  ;  and  I  would  not,  if  I  advise  you 
honestly — and  I  hope  I  always  shall  do  so — 
1  would  not  advise  you  to  plague  yourselves 
about  nosolojjical   arrangements.     IMy  own 
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experience  tells  me  that  it  is  a  much  greater 
plague  to  recollect  the  arrangement  and  all 
the  bard  words  than  to  recollect  the  things 
for  which  the  arrangement  is  made.  I  never 
found  it  of  the  slightest  use,  any  more  than 
tiie  barbarous  jargon  of  the  Propria  qua  ma- 
ribiis  and  Qiur  genus  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

On  the  inconsistencies  and  defects  of 
these  various  arrangements,  I  will  not  dwell ; 
for  if  you  turn  to  any  methodical  nosology 
you  will  find  them  in  sufficient  abundance. 
You  find  exceptions  made  to  the  plan 
■which  the  author  has  laid  down  in  his  ar- 
rangement, and  you  find  the  most  gross  ab- 
surdities. If  you  turn  to  Cullen's  arrange- 
ment, for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  best, 
you  will  find  a  largenumber  of  diseases  daily 
occurring  that  have  no  place  in  his  no- 
sology. Such  was  his  arrangement,  that 
there  was  not  only  no  place  for  many 
most  important  diseases,  but  he  arranges 
itch  and  fracture  together.  Jn  speaking  tlius 
of  Dr.  C^ullen,  allow  me  to  say,  that  although 
I  think  little  of  his  arrangement,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  far  better  than  that 
of  any  of  bis  predecessors  ;  and  I  must  be 
allowed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  one 
of  the  best  of  men  who  ever  joined  hinisi  If  to 
our  profession.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
endeavour  to  captivate  your  minds  by  at- 
tempting to  lower  any  one  in  your  estima- 
tion ;  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  ; 
and  as  it  regards  Dr.  Cullen,  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust.  You  find  in  his  work  the 
utmost  candour,  and  the  soundest  informa- 
tion ;  and  although  he  indulged  in  hypothe- 
ses to  which  some  Scotch  physicians  have 
been  prone,  yet  independently  of  that  his 
descriptions  are  elegant  and  simple,  and 
you  will  find  his  definitions  admirable.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  his  work  on  the 
Practice  of  jVIedicine  was  not  considered  by 
him  a  perfect  work,  and  lie  modestly 
called  it  "  First  Lines" — a  mere  outline  ; 
but  such  as  they  are  you  will  find  them, 
according  to  the  information  of  that  day, 
exceedingly  useful ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the 
excellency  of  the  original  work  that  T  should 
perhaps  prefer  recommending  to  your  study 
an  edition  of  Cullen,  with  notes,  to  the  work 
of  any  other  individual.  I  think  the  advan- 
tage of  having  Cullen's  work,  with  notes,  al- 
though it  should  notcontain  more  information, 
is,  that  you  have  the  work  itself  of  JJr.  Cul- 
len, which  was  not  surpassed  in  his  day,  and 
has  not  since  been  surpassed,  as  far  as  re- 
spects the  knowledge  of  that  period.  1  think 
you  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  edition 
by  Dr.  Gregory.  There  are  many  other  ex- 
cellent works,  Dr.  Gregory's,  Dr.  Macin- 
tosh's, Dr.  Good's,  any  one  of  which  ia 
worth  jiossessing,  and  would  form  a  good 
basis  for  study,  but  I  think  altogether  you 
will  find  Cullen's,  witli  notes,  the  most  pro- 
Titable  to  you  as  sluderils. 


The  most  natural  mode,  in  my  opinion, 
in  which  we  can  attempt  to  arrange  dis- 
eases in  our  mind,  th;it  which  serves  best 
for  the  puT])oses  of  recollection — for  an 
arrangement  is  certainly  useful — although 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  a  methodical 
one,  so  called — that  which  we  most  natu- 
rally fall  into,  is  a  two-fold  arrangement  ; 
first,  as  to  the  nature  of  affections  in  general, 
whether  they  are  inflammatory,  structural, 
functional,  mechanical,  or  parasitical  ;  for 
whenever  we  see  a  case  we  immediately  con- 
sider what  is  the  kind  of  affection  ;  and 
then,  secondly,  as  to  which  is  the  part  in 
which  the  affection  occurs.  This  is  the  ar- 
rangement which  I  shall  follow  in  these  lec- 
tures. I  shall  first  consider  general  dis- 
eases, such  as  affect  every  or  most  parts  of 
the  body — inflammation,  scrofula,  and  va- 
rious other  organic  diseases  ;  and  afterwards, 
having  considered  all  the  affections  which 
may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider  those  affections  and  all 
others,  functional,  mechanical,  and  parasi- 
tical, as  they  attack  the  body  from  the  head 
downwards — a  capite  ad  culcem.  I  think  we 
all  make  two  inquiries  in  considering  any 
case  ;  the  one  is  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  the  other  is  the  situation  of  it.  This  is 
the  utmost  assistance,  I  think,  that  the  me- 
mory can  have  from  arrangement,  and  this 
is  the  plan  which  is  continually  followed  by 
practical  writers.  They  write  on  particular 
diseases,  whatever  they  may  be — inflamma- 
tion, cancer,  &c.,  and  of  the  whole  diseases 
of  particular  organs,  and  sometimes  of  par- 
ticular regions.  You  have  one  writer  pub- 
lishing a  work  especi.\lly  on  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs  ;  another,  entirely  on  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  ;  another,  en- 
tirely on  diseases  of  the  head  ;  another,  on 
diseases  of  the  chest  ;  and  this  course  we. 
naturally  fall  into.  15ut,  indejjendently  of 
that,  we  must  make  observations  upon  the 
general  affections  to  whicli  all  parts  of  the 
body  are  liable.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
this  sort  of  arrangement — by  which  we 
consider  general  affections  which  may  attack 
any  one  part  of  the  body,  and  then  consider 
the  affVction  as  seated  in  this  orthatpait, 
will  afford  us  all  the  assistance  that  ar- 
rangement can  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
plague  yourselves  farther  with  methodical 
nosology. 

Iiiflammatioii. 

The  first  disease  of  which  I  will  speak 
is  the  most  general  of  all  affections,  one 
which  attacks  almost  every  i)art  of  the  body, 
at  least  all  vascular  jiarts,  and  which  is 
the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases — bijiam- 
matinn. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  most  general 
of  all  diseases  ;  it  will  attack  any  part  of 
the  body  that  is  vascular :  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  aflfec- 
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tions.  It  is  a  disease  which  scarcely  any  per- 
son escapes ;  it  is  a  disease  which  is  seen 
every  day.  It  occurs  simply  by  itself,  and  it 
is  the  concomitant  of  a  variety  of  other  dis- 
eases, IMauy  diseases  arc  always  inflamma- 
tory, though  they  are  not  simple  inflammation 
— though  there  is  something  more  than  in- 
flammation, yet  inflammation  is  united  with 
them  ;  and  many  other  diseases  are  fre(]uent- 
ly  inflammatory,  but  not  always.  Bi^sides, 
inflammation  is  continually  occurring  as  a 
means  of  benefit  to  the  body ;  it  is  not  only 
a  morbid  process,  but  a  ])rocess  frequently 
set  up  by  nature  for  the  j>urpose  of  restora- 
tion, relief,  and  jirevention.  It  is  a  disease, 
loo,  which  proceeds  from  a  vast  number  of 
causes — causes  to  the  action  of  which  we  are 
continually  exposed,  whether  we  will  or  not. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  when  it  affects  certain  pans,  and 
any  part  when  it  proceeds  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  and  it  is  always  liable  to  be  carried  to 
tliis  dangerous  point.  However  slight  an 
inflammation  may  be,  it  is  always  liable  to 
become  aggravated  to  a  dangerous  point, 
and  it  continually  does  actually  attack  the 
most  important  organs  ;  and  hence  we  may 
be  justified  in  saying,  that  the  consideration 
of  inflammation  is  more  important  than  that 
of  nny  other  aftection  of  the  body. 

'When  it  occurs  not  as  a  disease,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  restoration— for  the  purpose 
of  health,  if  I  may  so  speak — the  circulation 
of  the  part  becomes  increased,  the  quantity 
of  blood  becomes  augmented,  and  more  nou- 
rishment is  afforded  than  before.  If  a  part 
be  destroyed,  or  divided,  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  set  up,  and  fresh  matters  are 
deposited,  so  that  the  part  is  more  or  less 
renovated  : — when  a  bone  is  fractured,  a 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  occurs  for  the 
purpose  of  pouring  forth  a  fluid,  which  after- 
wards becomes  solid,  and  produces  union. 

In  the  next  place,  inflammation  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  nature  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  matters  into  parts  where  violent 
inflammation  would  be  produced  ;  and  is  set 
up  by  nature  to  prevent  its  own  occurrence  in 
anotherspot.  For  instance,  when  an  ulcertakes 
place  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  intestines,  if 
it  proceed  unchecked,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  the  intestines  are  poured  forth 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  a  vio- 
lent inflammation  is  set  up — an  inflamma- 
tion, in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  fatal. 
Nature,  however,  very  frequently  sets  up  a 
little  inflammation  outside  the  organ,  exactly 
at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  ulceration 
within,  by  which  means  it  is  glued  to  the 
surrounding  parts,  fibrin  is  poured  forth, 
the  fibrin  becomes  vascular,  the  parts  become 
still  more  firmly  glued,  and  then  the  stomach 
or  the  intestines  cannot  ulcerate  through 
into  the  peritoneum.  Thus,  a  flight  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  in  one  spot  to  prevent  an 
inflammation   which  would  be  fatal  to  the 


patient.  You  will  see  the  stomach  some- 
times attached  to  the  peritoneum,  and  some- 
times to  the  liver. 

Then,  again,  nature  employs  inflammation 
frequently  to  give  an  exit  to  sometliing  which 
is  injurious  to  the  body.  When  a  biliary 
calculus  is  impacted  in  the  ducts,  and  is  too 
large  to  escape,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
these  ducts  become  attached  by  inflamma- 
tion to  the  intestines.  'J'he  inflammation, 
after  it  has  excited  adhesion,  proceeds,  per- 
haps, to  ulceration,  and  when  the  latter  oc- 
currence takes  i)laee,  the  calculus  escapes 
through  the  opening  into  the  intestines.  The 
inflammation,  jn  the  first  place,  is  set  up  to 
prevent  the  communication  wdiich  would 
afterwards  take  place  into  the  peritoneum, 
so  that  the  bile  and  the  calculus  shall  not 
escape  into  it ;  and  when  all  these  parts 
are  firmly  glued,  and  the  danger  prevented, 
then,  at  the  particular  spot,  inflammation 
goes  on  to  ulceration,  ulceration  takes  place 
into  the  intestines,  and  in  that  way  an  exit 
is  given  to  the  foreign  body. 

When  a  part  of  the  body  mortifies,  whe- 
ther through  inflammation  or  not — yet  when 
a  part  has  become  dead,  and  useless  to  the 
body,  and  injurious  to  it  from  its  presence^ 
then  inflammation  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  it.  At  the  boundary  of 
the  living  ])art,  inflammation  is  set  up;  a 
red  line  appears  at  the  extremity  of  the 
healthy  part,  where  the  dead  part  begins, 
and  that  red  line  is  a  line  of  inflammation, 
which  inflammation  proceeds  to  ulceration. 
A  furrow  of  ulceration  takes  place,  and  goes 
down  till  the  part  is  ulcerated  through,  and 
the  dead  part  falls  off,  having  been  separated 
b\'  the  ulceration  of  the  living  disease. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  inflammation,  al- 
though a  most  fatal  disease  in  many  cases 
— although  conjoined  with  the  most  fre- 
quent and  violent  diseases — is  sometimes 
a  most  salutary  process ; — sometimes  em- 
ployed by  nature  to  produce  an  union  of 
parts;  sometimes  to  prevent  the  great  mis- 
chief which  arises  from  an  effusion  of  fluids 
into  parts  where  they  ought  not  to  go  ;  and 
sometimes  for  the  pur|)ose  of  giving  exit  to 
foreign  bodies,  or  separating  dead  parts  from 
the  living. 

The  general  definition  of  inflammation  is, 
"  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain ;"  that 
is  to  say,  morbid  heat,  morbid  redness ; 
swelling  and  pain  require  no  definition, 
but  redness  is  common  to  some  parts,  and 
therefore  we  must  understand  morbid  red- 
ness, and  with  respect  to  heat,  morbid  tem- 
perature. These  are  the  four  chief  symp- 
toms of  inflammation — those  which  make  the 
definition  in  general — in  the  words  of  Celsus, 
"  rubor  et  tiuiior,  cum  calore  et  dolore." 

Redness. — These  are  the  general  consti- 
tuents of  inflammation,  and  if  they  do 
not  all  e,\ist  in  all  cases,  still  usually  the 
greater  number  are  present.    Sometimes  one 
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is  absent,  sometimrs  anotlier,  but  the  redness 
is  lu-vtr  absent;  the  redness  is  certainly  in- 
dispensable to  our  idea  of  inflammation,  and 
it  will  sometimes  exist  without  swelJiiig, 
without  heat,  and  without  pain  ;  without 
any  of  these  individually  being  induced, 
without  any  two  of  them  ;  and  now  and  then 
the  redness  will  exist  alone  without  any  of 
the  three.  Whether  the  state  should  then 
be  called  inflammation  or  not,  may  give  rise 
to  a  difference  of  ojjinion.  But  frequently 
you  have  iuflammation  without  any  percep- 
tible swelling  ;  you  must  conceive  the  jnirt 
to  be  a  little  increased  in  size,  because  there 
is  more  blood  than  natural,  but  without  a 
sufficient  enlargement  to  justify  you  in  using 
the  word  swelling — without  much  increase  of 
heat,  and  sometimes  certainly  without  pain  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  both  the 
increase  of  temperature  and  redness,  by 
which  we  understand  a  morbid  degree  of 
them,  may  arise  from  other  circumstances 
than  inflammation,  as  may  also  the  swelling 
and  pain. 

Siill,  although  redness  is  indispensable  to 
inflammation,  it  is  not  every  redness  that  we 
liave  a  right  to  call  inflammation  ;  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity  is  necessary  to  the  idea 
of  inflammation.  How  much  cannot  be  spe- 
cified ;  but,  like  sensations  in  general,  it  must 
be  experienced  to  be  learned.  The  requisite 
intensity  will  vary  in  diflperent  parts,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  colour.  A  blush,  or  mo- 
mentary rosiness,  is  not  considered  an  inflam- 
mationi^  and  every  part  is  liable  to  this  mo- 
mentarily in  health.  As  regards  the  cheeks,  a 
degree  otredness there  wouldnot  be  considered 
infiamma'ion,  wliicli  we  should  be  fully  justi- 
fied in  calling  so  if  it  afl'ected  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  most  intense  lednest,  that 
lasts  only  for  a  moment,  we  should  not  call 
inflammation.  It  must  be  in  the  cheeks — 
supposing  tlie  person  has  a  natural  colour  — 
a  very  deep  red,  indeed,  and  more  or  less 
permanent,  at  least  not  a  transient  redness, 
though  intense,  for  us  to  say  that  the  cheeks 
are  inflamed. 

Ag:iin,  the  same  degree  of  redness,  the 
same  intensity  of  it,  would  not  beronsiderrd 
inflammation  if  alone,  which  would  be  consi- 
dered so  if  there  were  also  j>airi  and  morbid 
sensibility.  If  we  saw  in  the  cheeks  a  great 
redness,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  it  in- 
flammation if  we  found  the  part  were  mor- 
bidly sensible,  or  if  the  patient  com])l:tined 
of  it  smarting,  and  being  painful  independent- 
ly of  pressure.  Althougli  the  redness  might 
be  less  intense,  and  might  not  continue  so 
long  as  alone  to  justify  us  in  calling  it  in- 
flammation, ypt  jirovidcd  it  be  in  a  ])ai  t  which 
is  not  naturally  red,  like  the  cheeks— not  lia- 
ble like  them  to  occasional  flushing  and  ro- 
siness, a  much  hss  degree  of  it,  and  a  much 
ehorter  continuatjce,  might  give  us  the  idea  of 
inflammation.  You  see  how  many  things 
BM  to  be  taken  into  the  account.     A  kno'v- 


ledge  of  these  things  cannot  be  gained  at 
once,  and  many  ci:cumstances  must  be 
called  in  to  aid  us  in  our  judgment.  When 
persons  are  speaking  of  redness  in  connexion 
with  inflammation,  instead  of  the  mere  ex- 
pression redness,  we  ought  to  say  morbid, 
or,  perhaps,  preteniuttiral  redness  ;  because 
what  is  morbid  redness  in  one  part  is  not 
morl)id  redness  in  another — redness  preter- 
natural to  the  part  aftVcted. 

>i'o\v  redness  is  not  only  of  various  de- 
grees of  intensity  in  inflammation,  but  of  va- 
rious hues,  being  sometimes  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  sometimes  rather  purple,  and  of  all 
intermediate  sh.ides.  Besides  varieties  of 
hues  in  redness,  the  redness  may  be  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed  in  patches,  or  it  may 
be  insensibly  lost  in  the  natural  colour  of 
the  surrounding  ]iarts,  so  that  we  cannot  ex- 
actly say  where  it  ends. 

Heat. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  other  symptoms,  and  first  of  lieat.  It  is 
right  to  say,  that  for  the  same  reason  which 
makes  one  adopt  the  epithet  preternatural  or 
morbid,  in  regard  to  redness,  we  should  like- 
wise affix  the  same  epithet  to  heat,  because 
the  body,  in  this  country  at  least,  and  in  most 
others,  is  hotter  than  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature, and  therefore  it  is  always  hot.  A 
preternatural  heat,  if  not  very  great,  is  not  of 
necessity  inflammatory  ;  and  if  it  be  very  great 
and  yet  last  but  for  a  short  time,  even  then 
it  is  not  inflainmat(jry.  A  certain  intensity, 
and  a  certain  duration,  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute inflammation  in  the  case  of  heat,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  redness.  The  great- 
est intensity  of  heat,  if  transient,  would  not 
be  considered  inflammation.  The  burning 
heat  upon  the  cheeks,  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  hectic,  is 
never  con.?idered  inflammation,  even  though 
it  is  combined  with  preternatural  redness. 
The  most  intense  heat,  and  also  the  most 
continued,  is  not  of  necessity  inflamma- 
tion, unless  it  be  united  with  a  pretty 
permanent  preternatural  redness.  The 
whole  body  may  be  of  a  burning  heat 
for  weeks,  as  hot  as  an  inflamed  part,  and 
yet  the  skin  is  not  said  to  be  inflamed.  I'he 
example  of  hectic  shews  that  even  a  combi- 
nation of  heat,  with  intense  redness  alone,  is 
not  suffii  lent  to  give  the  idea  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  for  in  these  intense  spots  in  hectic 
there  is  no  pain,  nor  are  the  parts  most 
affected  tender  on  pressure.  I^esides  that,  I 
need  not  say  that  morbid  temperature  only 
comes  on  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
is  a  mere  concomitant  in  hectic  from  ano- 
ther disease.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  no 
swelling  in  this  affection,  and  therefore  we 
have  still  more  reason  for  saying  that  it  is 
not  at  all  inflammatory. 

In  regard  to  heat,  the  tcmpernture  of  the 
affected  part  appears  much  higher  to  the  pa- 
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tient  than  it  really  is,  which  arises  from  the 
parts  being  in  a  state  of  morbid  sensibility. 
In  ]);ilsy  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  when 
there  is  no  increa'^e  of  temjieraiure  at  all  — 
no  inflammation — for  the  patient  to  feel  every 
thing  hot,  so  that  if  he  sit  on  any  thing  with- 
out his  clothes,  it  strikes  hot  to  him,  or  if  he 
put  his  hand  on  any  substance,  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  ajjpcars  as  if  it  were  heated.  This 
is  a  peculiar  slate  of  the  system,  :ind  not  in- 
flainmation,  'i'here  is  in  inflammatinn  n  gene- 
ral morbid  sensibility  of  the  part,  and  there- 
fore the  degree  of  heat  which  actually  occurs 
produces  greater  effects  than  it  would  in  any 
other  jiart  of  the  body.  liut  although,  from 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  ])art,  the  in- 
crease of  heat  appears  greater  to  the  patient 
than  it  really  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  inflammation  the  temperature  is  raised. 
When  the  nostrils  are  inflamed,  or  the 
bronchial  membrane,  or  the  throat,  the  air 
that  we  expire  is  so  heated  in  passing  over 
the  parts,  that,  as  it  comes  out  at  the  nos- 
trils and  lip.-,  it  is  felt  to  be  burning.  If 
you  apply  your  hand,  which  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health,  to  the  inflamed  part,  you  feel 
that  it  is  hotter  than  usual  ;  and  if  ytmmake 
use  of  a  thermometer  you  ascertain  the 
point  to  a  nicety — you  continually  find  the 
parts  inflamed  hotter  by  many  degrees  than 
other  paits  of  the  body  ;  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  be  107'^.  John  Hunter  made 
experiments  to  shew  that  the  tem[ierature  of 
inflamed  parts  w;\s  but  little  augmented — at 
least  not  higher,  he  said,  nor  even  so  high, 
as  the  circulation  at  the  heart  and  the  chest ; 
that  if  the  ]Kirts  had  naturiilly  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  centre  of  circulation — as 
for  instance  the  hands  and  the  feet — and 
they  became  inflamed,  their  tem])erature 
never  rose  so  high  as  the  centre  of  circula- 
tion. The  general  temperature  is  said  to  be 
98°,  but  it  varies  in  different  parts  ;  and  the 
farther  you  proceed  from  the  heart  the  lower 
it  becomes,  because  there  is  less  circulation 
there,  and  the  parts  are  more  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
There  is  a  great  mass  of  substance  at  the 
trunk — there  is  less  on  the  arms — still  less 
at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  at  the  nose 
and  ears,  and  there  is  more  exposure. 

Now  John  Hunter  produced  inflammation 
in  the  thorax,  in  the  peritoneum,  in  the  rec- 
tum, and  in  the  vagina,  very  cruelly,  and  he 
found  the  heat  but  one  degree  and  a  half 
higher  than  before  the  inflammation,  and  he 
frequently  found  it  exactly  the  same.  He 
says  that  the  temperature  of  the  vagina,  at 
the  utmost,  increased  to  101  5°,  but  he  found 
the  temperature  of  the  tunii.a  vaginalis  only 
92°  in  health,  whereas,  when  inflammation 
was  produced  in  it,  it  rose  to  98J°,  98°  be- 
ing about  the  natural  tempertiture  of  the 
body.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  scrotum  is  a  part  very  much  exposed 
to  the  surrounding  air — a  depending  part, 
and  therefore  as  much  exposed  lo  the  sur- 


rounding atmosphere  as  the  hand.«i,  feet, 
ears,  or  nose  ;  and  he  infers  that  the 
heat  is  never  raised  above  the  natural  stand- 
ard at  the  centre  of  circulation.  If  the  na- 
tural temperature  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
be  9^°,  certainly  the  increase  to  98|°  ia 
very  considerable.  Me  says  that  he  once 
found  the  abdominal  fluid  to  be  as  high  as 
101°,  and  he  says  that  if  inflammation  at- 
tack any  part  with  a  temjierature  of  98°,  the 
heal  may  proceed  beyond  that  of  a  healthy 
person.  Now,  however  correct  these  expe- 
riments may  be,  you  have  only  in  the  case  of 
erysijx'las  to  take  a  thermometer,  layil  upon 
the  inflamed  part  and  cover  it  up,  and  you 
will  th(>n  s(>e  tiie  temperature,  although  it  be 
erysipelas  of  the  leg,  often  raised  to  101,  10,5, 
106,  or  107  degrees. 

That  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  be 
increased  very  considerably  undervarious  cir- 
cumstances, is  shewn  by  the  following  facts  : 
for  example,  Sir  Everard  Home  observed 
the  oviducts  of  a  frog  when  about  to  spawn, 
and  when  a  great  local  activity  of  circula- 
tion was  going  on,  to  be  two  degrees  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  heart.  Now 
there  was  no  inflammation  here,  but  merely 
a  great  activity  of  circulation  approaching 
to  inflammation,  such  as  occurs  in  the  gene- 
rative process,  and  the  result  was  as  I  have 
stated  ;  and  if  a  mere  natural  process  short 
of  inflammation  will  raise  the  heat  above  that 
of  the  centre  of  circulation,  you  may  well  sup- 
pose what  inflammation  v.ili  do.  Even  in  ve- 
getables, when  a  certain  process  is  going  oil 
with  great  activity,  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  temperature  takes  ))lace.  When 
the  arum  cordifolium  and  the  arum  macula- 
tum  are  aboat  to  burst,  the  temperature,  by 
placing  a  considerable  number  around  a 
thermometer,  has  been  such  as  to  raise  it 
very  considerably.  Twelve  were  placed 
around  a  thermometer,  and  so  high  a  degree 
of  heat  was  developed  in  the  physiological 
process  of  bursting,  that  the  instrument  was 
raised  from  a  temperature  of  70"  to  143". 
Even  in  fever,  by  placing  the  theimometer 
under  the  tongue,  you  find  the  temjierature 
raised  many  degrees ;  and  the  same  occur- 
rence takes  place  in  acute  rheumatism.  Ia 
one  case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  on  jilacing 
the  thermometer  on  the  thigh,  and  covering 
it  with  the  hand  or  bed-clothes,  I  found  it 
rise  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  that  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  fever  and  in  acute  rheu- 
matism— n,m)elv,to  107  degrees.  Indeed  one 
gentleman  says  that,  during  labour,  he  has 
observed  the  temjierature  of  the  uterus,  hav- 
ing introduced  a  thermometer  into  the  va- 
gina, to  be  I'JO  degrees.  In  the  violence  of 
the  spasm  in  tetanus,  the  temjierature  is  fre- 
quently as  high  as  107  degrees.  'I'here  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  inflammation  is 
frequently  attended  by  a  great  increase 
of  temperature :  I  have  seen  it  myself 
in  various  inflammations  of  the  surface. 
This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  inflamm*. 
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tion ;  for,  as  I  have  stated,  it  occurs  in  fe- 
ver and  rheumatism,  where  the  thermometer 
has  not  been  applied  to  the  rheumatic  pans, 
but  put  under  the  tongue  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  like- 
wise la  many  affections  of  the  system. 

But  as  an  increased  heat  may  exist  with- 
out any  inflammation,  so  inflammation — 
that  is  to  say,  redness  and  swelling,  of 
an  undoubted  inflammatory  character,  as 
proved  by  the  terminations  —  may  exist 
without  any  preternatural  heat.  You  will 
sometimes  have  inflammation,  or  what,  cer- 
tainly, I  think  we  are  justified  in  calling  so, 
— that  is  to  say,  preternatural  redness  and 
Ewelling.goingon  to  suppuration — without  any 
increase  of  heat ;  and  this  state  of  the  parts 
has  been  called  passive  inflammation.  Some 
object  to  the  term,  and  say  it  does  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  inflammation — it  is  mere 
congestion  of  blood ;  but  it  will  go  to  sup- 
puration, and  therefore  I  think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  calling  it  inflammation,  although  there 
is  no  increase  of  heat.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  tell  you  that  some  actually  object  to  call- 
ing such  a  state  inflammation,  and  tliey  limit 
the  term  "  inflammation"  to  an  active  state 
in  which  there  is  pain  and  all  those  symp- 
toms which  I  mentioned  ;— and,  to  avoid  any 
quibbling,  Andral  calls  any  state  in  which 
there  is  a  morbid  collection  of  blood,  hiiperemii 
— excessive  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part  ;  and 
when  it  is  actively  inflamed,  active  hifperemi) ; 
and  when  this  passive  state  occurs,  he  terms 
it  passive  hijperemy.  Thus  he  gets  rid  of  the 
difiiculty  altogether,  by  no  longer  using  the 
word  inflammation,  but  using  a  word  signify- 
ing congestion  of  blood,  and  applying  one 
epithet  or  another  to  it. 

Swelling. 
If  we  consider  tlie  third  of  these  symp- 
toms— swelling — we  shall  find  that  it  also 
may  exist  without  any  inflammation.  Swel- 
ling, although  frequently  a  symptom  of  in- 
flammation (more  frequently  than  not),  may 
of  course  exist,  just  like  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature— just  like  an  increase  of  redness  — 
without  inflammation.  Any  thing,  almost, 
will  produce  a  swelling.  The  mere  disj)lace- 
ment  of  a  part,  the  dislocation  of  a  bone, 
hernia,  the  mere  effusion  of  hiemorihage,  or 
a  mere  collection  of  water  or  any  morbid 
growths,  whatever  their  character,  or  the 
presence  of  air  within  the  body,  will  all  jjro- 
duce  swelling  ; — swelling  may  be  jiroduced 
by  many  causes  besides  inflanitnation. 
For  a  swelling  to  be  considered  inflamma- 
tory, it  must  be  united  with  pain  or  a  preter- 
natural redness  ;  and  even  then  it  may  be 
chiefly  dependent  on  other  causes.  For  in- 
stance, in  dislocation  you  may  have  iiiflam- 
ination  of  the  ligaments  and  integuments, 
producing  pain  ;  but  the  swelling  arises 
chiefly  from  the  displaced  bone.  Again,  it  is 
(o   be   remeinbeied    thut  influminutioii    may 


sometimes  exist  without  swelling,  as  is  occa- 
sionally noticed  in  ophthalmia.  In  ophthal- 
mia, the  turgescence  often  gives  rise  to  no 
perceptible  swelling  ;  sometimes  there  is  a 
little  swelling,  but  frequently  this  aflection, 
and  many  superficial  inflammations  of  the 
skin,  are  not  attended  by  any  swelling. 
Sometimes  you  will  actually  see  a  part 
inflamed  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
pain  and  no  increase  of  temperture,  but  ex- 
cessive redness  and  excessive  swelling  ;  the 
congestion  is  extreme,  and  gangrene,  in  such 
a  case,  is  very  likely  to  take  place. 

You  therefore  see  that  not  only  the  symp- 
toms will  arise  from  various  other  causes 
than  inflammation,  but  they  are  out  of  pro- 
portion frequently,  when  they  do  occur,  to 
each  other.  Sometimes  a  little  inflamma- 
tion is  attended  by  very  violent  pain,  and 
sometimes  a  little  inflammation,  a  little  in- 
crease of  heat,  is  attended  by  the  most  vio- 
lent swelling.  There  is  no  necessary  pro- 
portion between  any  of  these  symptoms. 
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Then  if  you  take  the  last  of  these  marks 
of  inflammation — pain,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  arise  from  many  other  causes  than  in- 
flammation. Pain  will  arise  from  a  mere 
spasm;  nothing  is  more  painful,  for  exam- 
ple, than  cramp  in  the  legs.  Pain  arises 
frequently  from  scirrhus,  or  cancer  :  some 
call  this  "  chronic  inflammation,"  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  something  more  than  that. 
Pain,  too,  is  frequently  neuralgic  ;  a  violent 
affection  of  the  nerves,  in  which  no  inflam- 
mation can  be  detected  during  life,  and  no 
effect  of  inflammation  discovered  after  death. 
Pain  continually  arises  from  inflammation, 
but  it  continually  arises  also  from  the  other 
sources  just  pointed  out;  and  sometimes  it 
is  absent  in  inflammation.  Y'ou  will  see  a 
part  violently  red,  violently  swollen,  without 
any  pain  at  all ;  and  nothing  sometimes  is 
worse  than  this,  for  the  part  may  fall  into 
gangrene. 

Just  as  there  may  be  varieties  of  redness 
and  various  hues  of  redness,  so  there  may  be 
varieties  of  pain.  The  j)ain  is  sometimes 
tensive  :  if  the  part  be  one  that  will  not 
stretch,  then  the  pain  is  of  a  tense  character, 
and  the  part  feels  as  if  it  would  burst.  If  it 
be  inflammation  inclined  to  supjiurate,  the 
pain  is  of  a  throbbing  character.  If  it  be 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  jiain  is  fre- 
([uently  of  a  smarting  or  of  a  tingling  cha- 
racter. If  it  be  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  you  frequently  have  it  charac- 
terized by  a  burning  and  pricking  pain.  If 
It  be  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  a 
stabbing  sensation  will  often  be  experienced, 
as  though  a  knifo  were  being  jilunged  into  tho 
part.  There  are,  therefore,  great  varieties 
of  pain,  just  as  there  arc  a  variety  of  hues 
of  rt-dueijs. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  PAPER  having  appeared  in  your  last 
number  from  Dr.  Stanley,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  I  wish  to  state  in  the 
forthcomino-  numl)er  of  your  excellent 
work,  that  the  remedies  he  mentions 
were  previously  recommended  liy  me, 
in  au  article  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  published  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review.  Indeed,  an  account  of  the 
means  both  of  prevention  and  of  treat- 
ment there  detailed  was  sent,  several 
montiis  since,  to  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, with  the  view  of  having'  it  transmit- 
ted to  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but  I  doubt 
if  my  intention  was  complied  with, 
for  my  communication  was  returned 
shortly  after  ;  but  whether  a  copy  had 
been  taken  of  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Without  noticing  the  facts  from  wliich 
I  have  deduced  the  inference  respecting 
the  infectious  property  of  this  pesti- 
lence, 1  will  merely  state  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  I  have  arrived  regarding 
its  nature  generally.  Vour  able  and 
conclusive  leading  article  on  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  malady,  n)ust,  toge- 
ther with  what  has  been  a<ldiiced  else- 
where, particularly  in  the  Revie^v  allud- 
ed to  above,  have  convinced  those  who 
are  open  to  conviction  of  the  trutli  of 
our  doctrine.  More  is  not  required  on 
this  topic. 

Its  Nature. 

1.  The  pestilential  cholera  is  propa- 
gated by  an  animal  miasm  or  effluvium, 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  en)anating  from  the 
bodies  of  the  affected  ;  and  tliis  efflu- 
vium  being  inhaled  with  the  air  into  the 
lungs,  paralyses  these  organs,  and  acts 
as  a  poison  on  the  class  of  nerves  which 
supplies  the  respiratory,  the  assimilat- 
ing, the  circulating,  and  the  secreting 
viscera,  vitiating  also  the  wliole  mass  of 
blood,  and  tiiereby  occasioning  a  specific 
disease,  which,  in  its  turn,  gives  rise  to 
an  etHuvium  similar  to  that  in  wliich  it- 
self originated,  which  also,  in  like  man- 
ner, perpetuates  its  kind,  under  the  fa- 
voural)le  circumstances  of  predisposi- 
tion, aerial  vicissitudes,  temperature, 
&c. ;  and  thus  a  specific  state  of  disease 
is  propagated  far  and  wide,   as  long  as 


predisposing,  concurrent,  and  determin- 
ing  causes  favour  its  perpetuation. 

2.  The  morbid  imi)ression  made  by 
this  effluvium,  or  poison,  on  the  nerves 
of  organic  life,  and  most  probably  the 
effect  of  its  introduction  also  into  the 
current  of  the  circulation,  are  of  a  se- 
dative kind,  rapidly  destroying  the  vital 
energy  of  the  former,  and  vitiating  the 
latter,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  the  malady. 

3.  The  impression  of  this  effluvium 
on  the  organic  class  of  nerves,  and  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  may  be  view- 
ed as  the  pro.ximate  cause,  not  only  of 
the  disturbance  evinced  by  the  respira- 
tory, the  secreting,  the  assimilating,  and 
the  circulating  functions,  but  also  of  the 
morbid  actions  of  the  stomach  and  !)ow- 
els,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  spasms, 
the  sinking  of  all  the  vital  and  animal 
powers,  of  the  shrunk  and  collapsed 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  bodv,  of  the 
black  thick  slate  of  the  blood,  and  of 
the  rapid  depression  of  the  animal  tem- 
perature. 

4.  The  morbid  state  of  the  perspira- 
tion, and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
evacuations,  proceed  from  the  altera- 
tion produced  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  assisted  per- 
haps also  by  the  other  secreting  viscera, 
liiat  tiiis  morbid  state  of  the  blood  is 
remedied,  and  its  impurities  removed, 
in  those  who  recover  ;  and  that  the  mor- 
bid effluvium  or  poison,  which  propa- 
gates the  disease,  is  formed  on  these 
surfaces  and  memiiranes  during  the 
elimination  of  the  impurities  generated 
in  the  circulation. 

5.  The  consecutive  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  whether  those  chiefly  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  functions, 
or  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain,  or 
proceeding  from  the  condition  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  arise  partly  from  the 
shock  received  by  the  vital  energy  of  the 
frame  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
partly  from  the  arrest  of  the  natural  se- 
cretions, and  the  unchanged  and  impure 
state  of  the  blood;  and  partly  from  the 
congested  condition  of  the  large  veins 
and  important  viscera. 

6.  That  neither  the  causes  which  oc- 
casion this  pestilence,  nor  the  patiiolo- 
gical  states  which  constitute  its  various 
stages  or  grades  of  intensity,  have  any 
connexion  with  those  of  any  of  the  forms 
of  cholera — whether  the-  common  bilious 
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variety,  or  the  more  severe  form  usually 
denominated  the  spasmodic,  the  mart  de 
chien,  &c. ;  and  that,  therefore,  this 
name  should  he  discarded  from  all  sci- 
entific descriptions  of  the  present  pes- 
tilence. 

Such,  sir,  are  some  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  an  attentive  examination  of 
M'hat  has  heen  pnl)lisl»ed  respecting  this 
disease,  has  enahled  me  to  arrive.  As 
to  the  particular  denomination,  which 
may  be  applied  to  it,  1  conceive  that 
some  one,  pointing  to  its  cliief  patho- 
logical stales,  and  its  prominent  tenden- 
cies, ought  to  he  preferred  :  the  intense 
influence  of  its  exciting  cause  upon  all 
the  respiratory  actions  and  functions, 
as  well  as  upon  the  actions  of  the  heart 
and  state  of  the  pulse,  and  its  marked 
tendency  to  propagate  itself,  and  to  ter- 
minate fatally,  induce  me  to  apply  to 
it  the  name  of  Asphyxia  peslihnta,  or 
pestilential  asphyxia;  and  I  would  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  following  definition  of 
it:— 

Nosologic  ALLY. —Great  oppression 
and  anxiety  at  the  praecordia,  with  gid- 
diness, faintness,  and  general  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  energies  of  the  frame; 
cold,  clammy,  purplish,  and  shrivelled 
state  of  tlie  surface ;  cold  and  txw  state 
of  the  expired  air;  ejection  of  the  con- 
tents of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels,  with 
general  tremors,  spasms,  and  distress ; 
a  sense  of  oppression,  pain,  and  heat  at 
the  epigastrium,  with  rapid  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  and  of  tl)e  animal  heat. 

Patholo(;ically.—  Paralysis,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  the  lungs  ;  arrest 
of  the  changes  effected  by  respiration 
on  the  blood,  and  of  all  the  natu- 
ral secretions ;  the  oircidation  of  a 
dark  and  otherwise  vitiated  blood 
through  the  arteries,  with  congestion 
and  slugnation  of  the  fluid  in  the  large 
veins,  sinuses  of  the  encephalon,  and 
internal  viscera;  sudden  depression  and 
rapid  sinking  of  the  heart's  action  ;  at 
last,  a  black,  glutinous  condition  of  the 
blood,  with  stagnation  of  it  in  the  large 
veins  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  followed 
by  death. 

The  most  important  considerations 
connected  with  this  subject,  are  such  as 
respect  the  prevention  of  the  disease: 
when  it  is  fully  developed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  even  the  nmsl  ener- 
getic means  of  cure  will  entirely  fail, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Tlie 
measurts  of  prevention  which  I  would 


especially  recommend  for  adoption,  are 
the  following: — The  use  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  with  camphor,  or  the  aromatic 
spices,  in  ir.oderate  doses,  taken  night 
and  morning,  whiUt  the  disease  is  pre- 
vailing in  the  vicinity  ;  regular  living, 
with  a  resiulated  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  by  means  of  tonics  com- 
bined with  gentle  aperients :  a  firm 
state  of  the  mind,  and  absence  of  all 
apprehension  of  the  disease. 

During  the  occurrence  of  the  malady 
in  our  vicinity,  or  in  our  families,  these 
means  are  more  particularly  required : 
— A  free  ventilation  of  every  apartment 
ought  to  he  constantly  attended  to,  in 
conjunction  witii  fumigations,  by  moans 
of  aromatic  substances  kept  slowly 
burning,  or  by  the  vapours  of  chloruret 
of  lime.  The  attendants  on  the  sick 
should  especially  attend  to  the  measures 
now  prescribed,  and  ought  never  to  exert 
their  attentions  on  the  affected  so  near 
their  persons  as  to  inhale  the  effluvium 
emanating  from  them,  without  fortify- 
ing the  vital  energies  in  the  way  pointed 
out ;  and  they  should  carefully  avoid 
entering  upon  those  duties  with  an  empty 
stomach,  or  when  fatigued.  Besides 
burning  warm  aromatic  substances  and 
odoriferous  gum  resins  in  the  apartments 
of  the  house  in  whicii  any  person  may 
be  affected,  a  saturated  solution  of  cam- 
phor, in  aromatic  vinegar,  or  in  the 
pyroligneotis  acid,  should  l)e  occasion- 
ally sprinkled  on  the  floors  of  tiie  apart- 
ments. These  means,  with  a  thorough 
ventilation  and  a  due  attention  to  clean- 
liness, will  not  only,  I  am  persuaded, 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  eflluvium 
proceeding  from  tlie  affected,  and  ward 
off  its  action  on  even  the  predisposed, 
but  will  also  prevent  the  clothes,  bed- 
ding, or  furniture  of  the  apartments  of 
the  sick  from  liecoming  imbued  with  it 
to  such  an  extent  as  can  communicate 
the  malady.  Tiiey  are  within  the  reach 
nearly  of  all ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
extension  of  the  pestilence  to  any  con- 
siderable town  or  city,  if  care  were 
taken  to  see  them  put  in  practice,  under 
the  direction  of  31edical  Councils  of 
Health,  one  of  which  should  be  formed 
in  each  district  or  quarter,  much  good 
would  result  from  them. 

Having  been  recpiircd,  in  the  various 
fields  of  practice,  to  treat  diseases  some- 
times as  rajiid  in  their  progres-^  and  as 
fatal  under  the  usual  methods  of  treat- 
ing thctn  as  the  malady  now  the  sidiject 
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of  consideration,  I  conceive  that  it  will 
not  he  considered  presumptuous  if  I 
recommend  a  trial  of  those  means 
which,  from  my  havinjj  employed  them 
liciicficiiilly  in  these  diseases,  I  would 
myself  he  induced  to  employ  in  the  one 
now  so  much  dreaded.  When  the  usual 
measures  fail,  others  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  similar  states  of  morhid  action, 
particularly  when  they  cannot  prove  I'.c- 
Irimental,  should  be  resorted  to  s  and 
I  am  not  a^are  that  the  followinsj 
means,  particularly  as  respects  the  com- 
bination of  them,  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed in  this  disease — at  least  at  tlic 
time  when  I  transmitted  them,  with 
more  detailed  remarks,  to  the  Russian 
ambassador,  or  subsecpiently  sent  tlicm 
to  the  Foreiifn  Quarterly  Review. 

As  I  conceive  tiiat  the  excitinof  cause 
of  the  disease  makes  its  first  morbid  im- 
pression on  the  nerves  of  theluufjs,  t!>c 
propriety  of  directin"^  the  means  of  pre- 
vention to  thai  (piarter,  and  treatment 
also,  will  appeur  obvious.  The  means 
which  I  have  noticed  for  the  former  pur- 
pose have  been  directed  accordin<rly ; 
but  the  morbid  actions  constitutin<j  the 
malady  are  of  that  kind  that  cannot  be 
lemovcd  by  medication  administered  in 
that  (piarter  further  than  in  a  subsidiary 
manner.  If,  therefore,  I  were  called 
to  a  severe  case  of  this  disease,  besides 
dircjting  blood-lettinir,  if  the  circum- 
stances and  symptoms  of  tiie  case  ap- 
peared to  warrant  it,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  patient  to  have  a  bolus  con- 
sistinjr  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  o^rains  of 
camphor,  an  equal  number  of  t;rains  of 
calomel,  one  or  two  grains  of  opium, 
and  ten  drops  of  any  essential  oil — as 
of  cloves,  tnint,  cajeput,  &c.  with  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  conserve  of  roses. 
This  should  be  administered  without 
any  reorard  to  the  presence  of  vomitin<i^. 
If  this  be  retained,  another  may  be 
given,  and  repeated  in  froiri  one  to  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  attack  ;  but  if  rejected, 
it  should  be  immediately  repeated,  until 
it  at  last  remains.  At  the  same  time 
external  heat  should  be  applied,  and 
frictions,  with  a  liniment  cou»posed  of 
two  ounces  each  of  licpiid  ammonia,  of 
olive  oil,  and  of  camphor,  with  three 
ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  a 
few  drachms  (from  three  to  six)  of  hard 
soap  and  Cayenne  pepper,  to  which  one 
or  two  drachms  of  cajeput  and  lemon 
oils  may  be  added,  ought  to  be  assidu- 


ously employed.  From  two  to  four 
hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  bolus, 
a  draught,  consisting  of  from  two 
drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  the  same  quantity  of 
olive  oil,  with  a  few  drops  of  the  above 
essential  oils  and  forty  grains  of  mag- 
nesia, should  be  taken  in  mint  water  j 
and  if  it  be  rejected  from  the  stomach, 
another  should  l)e  given,  and  repeated, 
if  again  rejected,  in  half  an  hour  after- 
wards J  if  retained,  not  until  from  six 
to  twelve  hours,  when  another  may  be 
taken.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the 
most  urgent  vomiting  existed,  and  yet 
the  above  remedies  (aUhon»h  both  the 
bolus  and  the  drauirht  were  taken  at 
the  same  time)  allayed  instead  of  aggra- 
vating this  symptom. 

In  order  to  proniote  the  influence  of 
these  means,  a  lavement,  consisting  of 
twenty  grains  of  camphor,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  and  an  equal  (juan- 
tity  of  olive  oil,  in  a  .-suitable  vehicle, 
should  be  adnrmi.-tcred,and  repeated  ac- 
cordinir  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cession in  which  these  remedies  should 
be  given,  the  periods  which  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  their  exhi- 
bition, on  the  doses,  and  the  decision 
with  which  they  niay  be  prescribed. 
When  the  irritability  of  the*  stomach 
continues,  and  if  the  attack  be  severe, 
then  flannels,  wrung  as  dry  as  possible 
out  of  very  hot  water,  and  immediately 
soaked  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ought  to 
be  instantly  applied,  as  warm  as  possi- 
ble, over  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  and 
retained  there,  or  renewed,  until  a  decid- 
ed effect  is  produced.  This  is  the  most 
powerful  means  I  am  acipiainted  with, 
and  the  most  successful  in  procuring  re- 
action and  restoring  the  heat  of  the 
body.  In  aid  of  these  means,  and  when 
reaction  is  either  commencing  or  even 
expected,  effervescing  draughts,  com- 
posed of  tlie  carbonate  of  amu)onia, 
and  the  ]>yr()li^neous  acetous  aci<i, 
mint-water,  and  aromatics,  either  in 
the  state  of  spirit  or  of  essential  oils, 
may  be  given  from  time  to  time.  Hav- 
ing found  the  above  treatment  eminently 
successful  in  treating  diseases  of  re- 
markable malignity  and  fatality — in 
rousing  the  ener<jies  of  life,  restoring 
the  secretions,  and  removing  internal 
congestions  —  more  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  and  other  fevers 
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of  an  adynamic  or  malignant  character, 
I  have  been  induced  to  recommend  it 
iu  the  present  ppstilence. 

James  Copland,  IM.D. 

Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Lying-in  Hospitai,  Senior 
Pliysiciiin  to  the  Hoyal  Infirmary 
for  Children,  &c. 

Bulstrode-Street,  Nov.  12,   1831. 


neglect  of  any  precautionary  measures, 
it  would,  indeed,    he    lamentable,    as 
thousands   miolit  suffer  the  penalty   of 
the  bad  judgment  of  a  few*. 
I  am,  sir, 
Vours,  &c. 
A.  Copland  Hutchison. 

Duchess-Street,  Portland-Place, 
14th  Nov.  ISil. 


CHOLERA— THE  TOPAZE   FRIGATE. 

To  the  Edilor  of  thf.  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  common  with  all  my  professional 
brethren,  I  feel  deeply  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  invasion  of  the  Cholera 
JMorhiis  into  this  country  ;  and  likewise 
I  feel  deeply  the  awful  responsibility  to 
be  incurred  by  those  entrusted  with  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Under 
existing  circu'iistances,  iher(!fore,  the 
estahlislniieiit  of  the  truth,  with  regard 
to  the  contagious  or  non-contagious 
nature  of  this  destructive  malady, 
is  of  paramount  importance ;  and  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement on  either  side  which  might 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  and  not 
to  do  so,  I  should  consider  a  dereliction 
of  duty.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  Topaze  frigate  conveyed  the 
cholera  to  the  Mauritius,  from  Tiilicoma- 
lee,  in  tiie  island  of  Ceylon  ;  which  has 
been  denied  in  tiie  newspapers,  jouinals, 
and  verbally  at  the  Westminster  Medi- 
cal (Society,  on  the  5th  instant,  by  a 
gentleman  whom  the  audience  con- 
sidered good  authority,  being  informed 
by  himself  tliat  he  was  in  I  ndia  at  the  time. 
Thisgenllen)an  stated  positively  tluit  cho- 
lera had  existed  at  tiie  Mauritius  previ- 
ous to  the  arrival  of  the  Topaze;  that 
this  ship  could  not  have  conveyed  the 
disease,  fur  lluit  in  point  of  fact  the 
cholera  was  not  on  board. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  jour- 
nal of  the  surgeon  of  that  ship,  now  an 
olHciul  document,  written  and  lodged  at 
a  public  orticc  years  before  tiie  present 
crisis  was  contemplated,  will  set  this 
question  at  rest. 

Part  of  the  public  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
not  of  a  contagious  or  communicable 
nature,  bhould  such  an  oj)inion,  or  re- 
liance upon  such  opinions,  lead  to   the 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  James 
Foy,  SuTijeon  of  His  Majesty^ s  Ship 
Topaze, 

As  many  of  the  sick  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated were  sent  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Trincomalee,  on  the  ship's 
arrival  there  on  the  5th  September, 
1819  ;  they  amounted  to  twenty-six, 
leaving"  forty-six  on  board.  Four  of 
the  cases  of  dysentery  that  were  sent  to 
the  hospital  relapsed  there  and  died. 
Whilst  in  this  harbour  Robert  Thomas, 
sail-maker,  who  had  been  employed 
working  on  board  the  hulk  previous  to 
his  illness,  and  Charles  Plato,  a  marine, 
who  attended  in  the  purser's  steward's 
room,  and  was  exposed  in  that  situation 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature — 
both  died  on  board  of  cholera  Indica, 
after  a  few  hours  illness  ;  the  former  on 
the  16th,  and  the  latter  on  the  20th 
September.  Some  others  were  attacked 
with  this  disease,  but  they  recovered. 
David  Pearce,  seaman,  a  man  formerly 
much  employed  in  the  hold,also  died  at 
this  time,  having  had  a  relapse  of  dvsen- 
tery.  Permission  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  comnuniding  ollicer  to  inspect 
the  body  of  the  latter. 

The  ship  being  ordered  to  the  J\Iau- 
ritius,  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  sick 
belonging  to  her  were  embarked  again 
from  the  hosj)ital,  under  the  impression 
that  the  change  of  climate  would  be  be- 
neficial to  them,  for  but  little  essential 
improvement,  if  any,  had  taken  j)lace 
in  a  great  number  of  them  whilst  on 
shore.  The  situation  of  the  hospital  is 
not  considered  favourable  to  recovery. 
The  ship  therefore  sailed  in  this  state 
from  Trincomalee  on  the  iUh  of  Octo- 
ber, having  (ifty-seven  on  the  sick 
list ;  and  immediately  after  cholera  In- 
dica broke  out,  and  attacked  seventeen, 
four  of  whom  fell  its  victims,  viz.  Wil- 


•  The  ofliclal  document  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  my  friend,  Sir  Gilbert  Ulane,  to  «honi  it  was 
furnished  by  Sir  W'm.  Burnett,  the  medical  com- 

inisbioiicr  of  the  iiavv. 
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liam  Smith  and  John  Dixon,  seamen, 
who  had  not  completely  recovered  from 
dysentery  ;  tlic  latter  was  one  of  the 
men  returned  from  the  hospital,  and  who 
had  heen  ill  with  hepatic  and  dysenteric 
symptoms  ever  since  he  was  on  shore  wa- 
tering- at  Singapore,  three  months  before : 
James  Cooper,  seaman,  an  old  man 
sent  on  board  by  the  civil  power,  for 
smuggling,  who  was  much  depressed  in 
mind,  and  had  suffered  from  scurvy  on 
the  passage  from  Manilla  :  William 
Steward,  seaman,  lately  entered  from  a 
merchant  ship. 

There  died  also  on  this  passage  to  the 
Mauritius,  Esau  Sheldrake,  ship's  cor- 
poral, of  acute  hepatitis,  and  Charles 
Farr,  marine,  of  dysentery  ;  the  latter 
had  l)een  received  in  a  hopeless  state 
from  the  hospital. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  siiip  at  the 
Mauritius  on  the  29th  October,  all  the 
sick  that  were  confined  to  bed,  in  num- 
ber thirty,  fifteen  of  whom  were  of 
the  number  received  from  Trincomalee 
Hospital,  were  comfortably  accommo- 
dated in  the  IMilitary  Hospital  at  Port 
Louis,  under  the  care  of  the  military 
medical  oihcers.  The  remainder,  with 
the  convalescents,  were  placed  in  the 
quarters  on  Tonnelier  Island,  which 
were  given  up  for  their  accommodation 
by  the  General  commanding.  Six  of 
the  men  sent  to  the  Military  Hospital 
died  tiiere;  viz.  four  of  the  se(iuelBe  of 
cholera  Indica,  with  which  disease  they 
had  been  seized  on  board  ;  one  of  these 
four  had  brought  on  enteritis  by  incon- 
siderate exertion  and  exposure  on  board 
when  convalescent  ;  the  other  two  were 
long  standing  cases  of  dysentery.  The 
whole  six  weie  of  tlie  number  re- 
ceived ill  with  dysentery  from  Trin- 
comalee Hospital :  of  the  sick  who  were 
placed  on  shore  on  Tonnelier  Island, 
four  died  who  had  been  long  ill;  viz. 
John  Twaites  (cook's  mate),  Philip 
Harvey,  James  Coffy,  and  Francis  Lilly 
(seamen) :  all  of  them  had  recovered 
from  dysentery  and  cholera  Indica  a 
short  time  before,  but  remained  ex- 
tremely debilitated,  and  had  a  return  of 
dysenteric  symptoms,  under  which  they 
sunk. 

Three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  at  Port  Louis,  the  cholera  Indica 
made  its  appearance  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants, and  continued  to  carry  off  in 
Port  Louis  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons 
daily,   chiefly  slaves.     It  appeared  im- 


mediately afterward  in  other  quarters  of 
the  island  with  ecjual  fury.  It  was  sus- 
pected by  the  inhabitants  that  the  dis- 
ease had  been  introduced  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Topaze  ;  for,  although  the 
Medical  Committee,  composed  both  of 
English  and  French  practitioners,  had, 
in  tlicir  public  report,  declared  the  dis- 
ease not  to  be  contagious,  nor  of  foreign 
origin,  yet  some  of  tlie  same  French 
practitioners  suffered  the  inhabitants 
still  to  entertain  their  suspicions,  and 
even  appeared  to  agree  with  them,  not- 
withstanding their  public  declaration. 
The  consternation  was  unbounded  and 
nearly  general.  In  consequence,  re- 
monstrances were  made  against  the 
ship  being  taken  into  theTrou  Fanfaron, 
the  only  place  of  safety  for  a  ship  in  the 
then  approaching  hurricane  months,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  General  commanding 
were  acceded  to,  by  taking  the  ship  to 
the  Seychelles  Ishuuls,  where  she  re- 
mained during  the  hurricane  season; 
but  previous  to  the  departure  from 
Port  Louis,  six  men  were  sent  to  the 
Military  Hospital,  being  unfit  to  be 
carried  to  sea ;  three  of  tiiein,  severe 
cases  of  dysentery,  died  there  ;  one  of 
tiie  latter  was  of  tlie  nund)er  received 
on  board  from  Trincomalee  Hospital  ill 
of  dysentery,  and  was  afterwards  seized 
with  cholera  Indica  on  board;  he  re- 
covered from  both  of  these,  and  became 
convalescent,  but  from  irregularity  in 
his  diet  relapsed.  Dysentery  still  ha- 
rassed the  ship's  company  during  her 
stay  at  the  Mauritius;  but  no  case  of 
cholera  occurred  after  her  arrival  there, 
although  all  the  nierchant  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  losing  men  by  this  dis- 
ease. 1  he  weather  was  warm  and  with- 
out rain  ;  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
/S'^  to  82°.  The  cases  of  dysentery 
were  separated  froni  the  rest  of  the 
crew  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  by  land- 
ing them  on  Tonnelier  Island,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Porteous,  assistant  sur- 
geon of  this  ship,  to  whose  ability  and 
uncommon  attention  these  unfortunate 
men  were  indebted  fur  their  recovery. 
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WARM  AIR  BATIf. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  IMedical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I   sum  LD  feel  oblifjed   by  your  e'nina- 
insertion  to  tlic  foUowini?  ca?c,  in  which 
the  "  warn)    air   batli"  was   used    with 
decided  benefit. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  ol)lit!ed  servant, 

W.  Woodman. 

Exeter,  Nov.  S,  1S31. 

On  Monday  mornincf,  November  7tli, 
T  received  an  urgent  n)essai>;e  to  see 
Elizabeth  Sprairne,  affed  65,  residing^  in 
a  very  confined  part  of  tlse  city.  On 
my  arrival  I  found  her  writhin;j  with 
agfony,  and  coniplainina;'  of  excruciatinir 
pain  and  icy  coldness  of  the  stomach. 
The  surface  of  the  body  was  quite  cold, 
the  countenance  anxious,  the  pulse  al- 
most in)pcrceptilde.  Slie  informed  me 
she  had  been  in  that  state  al)oul  half  an 
hour,  but  had  been  complaining^  nH  nioht 
of  some  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
cramps  in  the  leffs,  and  had  not  been 
well  since  Saturday;  she  had  not  vo- 
mited or  been  pnr^fed,  and  the  cranip 
had  now  left  the  legs ;  toncjue  clean  and 
moist. 

I  immediately  gfave  her  30  drops  of 
cajeput  oil  in  a  little  warm  water;  in 
about  five  minutes  she  vomited  what  ap- 
peared to  be  her  breakfast ;  s!ie  now 
felt  relieved  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
pain  soon  returned  with  its  former  se- 
verity. A  larsre  mustard  cataplasm  was 
now  applied  to  the  stomach,  and  20 
drops  more  of  the  cajeput  oil,  given  in 
warm  brandy  and  water ;  she  soon  after 
felt  rather  less  pain  of  the  stomach,  Imt 
the  coldness  of  the  surface,  the  pulse, 
nnd  other  symptoms  of  collapse  remain- 
ing unal)ated,  [  was  induced  to  use  the 
warm  air  bath,  and  am  happy  to  say  with 
complete  success;,  as,  in  about  five  mi- 
nutes tlie  surface  of  the  body  became 
warmer,  and  in  about  eight  minutes 
more  it  was  above  the  natural  tem!)era- 
ture,  with  tiie  pulse  full  and  throbliing, 
and  attended  by  complete  relief  at  tlie 
stomach.  In  the  evening  she  felt  (jnitc 
comfortable,  with  u  soft  pulse  and  moist 
skin. 

My  intention  in  reporting  the  above 
case  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  \)vn- 
fcssion  to  its  resemblance  in  sftme  of  the 
.symptoms  to  cholera,  and  to  the  facility 


with  which,  in  the  short  space  of  thir- 
teen minutes,  re-action  was  completely 
established,  tlie  temperature  of  the  body 
being  raised  above  the  natural  staiulard, 
and  the  pulse,  from  being  almost  im- 
perceptible, becoming  full  and  throb- 
bing. I  should  therefore  earnestly  re- 
commend the  diflerent  Boards  of  Health 
to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  the  baths, 
in  order  that  a  fair  trial  may  be  made 
of  their  utility,  should  the  cholera  un- 
fortunately appear  auioniif  us.  Its  por- 
taliility  renders  it  applical)le  in  every 
instance;  and  without  the  least  fatigue 
to  the  patient  we  are  enabled  to  sur- 
round his  body  with  an  atmosjihere  of 
warm  dry  air,  which,  acting  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  whole  surface,  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve internal  congestion,  and  restore 
the  cutaneous  circulation  to  its  natural 
state. 


IIsIIALAriO^'   IN  CHOLERA, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

October  2.'),  1831. 

Sir, 
If  you  think  the  fidlowing  bint  likely  to 
be  of  practical  use,  it  is  much  at  your 
service  for  insertion. 

During  the  perusal  of  some  papers 
inserted  in  your  Gazette,  particularly 
one  by  Dr.  Barry  in  the  194th  Number, 
in  which  he  describes  cholera  to  be  most 
fatal  in  its  first  stage,  and  when  accom- 
panied by  the  following  syujptoms — 
"  Sudden  j)aralysis,  and  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing action  of  the  heart,  of  tiie  ar- 
teries, and  of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
with  stasis  and  thickening  of  the  blood, 
the  loss  of  the  power  to  generate  heat," 
&c.,  the  following  idea  occurred  to  me, 
viz.  th;it  these  syujptoms  might  perhaps 
be  relieved  by  the  iniialation  of  tlie 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  dcjililogisti- 
cated  nitrous  air  of  Priestley.  Most  of 
the  profeasion  are  aware  of  its  exciting 
effects,  and  that  lliose  etVects  are  imme- 
diate, and  not  f(dlo\\ed  l)y  the  depres- 
sion usually  produced  by  opium  or 
spirits. 

1  renuiin,  sir. 

Yours  sincerelv, 
'  iM. 
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A130RTIOX. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical 
Gazette. 

Lincoln,  October  18;J1. 

Sir, 
SiKiuLo  you  tliiiik  tlie  follnuiiiij  case  of 
sufficient  iiaercst,  I  shall  feel  ohliijed  by 
your  i^iving  it  insertion  in  the  IMeilical 
Gazette. 

I  am,  sir, 
Respccifully  yours, 

Frederic  Kent. 

Lee,  ajed — ,  called  upon  me, 

in  August,  18;jO,  to  request  aie  to  attend 
lier  in  lalioiir,  which  she  expected  would 
take  place  in  November.  She  has  had 
several  chihiren,  and  reckoned  with 
great  accuracy.  Thought  she  quickened 
early  in  July.  1  was  not  sent  for  till 
the  13th  of  December,  at  which  time 
she  was  not  larger  than  a  woman  four 
months  gone  with  child.  She  was  com- 
plaining of  violent  pain  in  hips  and  loins, 
sickness,  great  debility,  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  sleep.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  mouths  her  abdomen  had  been 
distended  to  the  size  of  a  woman  at  her 
full  time,  when  the  above  symptoms 
were  much  increased,  and  accompanied 
with  pain  and  difficulty  in  making  wa- 
ter, great  |iain  when  having  stools,  and 
tenesmus.  These  symptoms  were  re- 
lieved by  the  discharge  of  two  or  three 
quarts  of  a  brownish-yellow  fluid,  not  in 
the  least  ottensive,  and  generally  having 
several  pieces  of  thin  membrane  float- 
ing in  it:  occasionally  the  fluid  was 
mixed  with  blood.  On  examination 
per  vaiiinum,  I  found  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  nearly  its  natural  length — the 
uterus  rather  larger  than  a  child's  head. 
I  now  asked  her  very  particularly  about 
Ijer  preiruaucy,  and,  from  her  account,  I 
was  satisfied  she  conceived  about  the 
latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  treatujcnt.  1 
tried,  upon  two  occasions,  to  expel  the 
contents  of  the  uterus,  by  the  secale  cor- 
nuinm,  but  with  no  good  etTcct.  Slie 
coiilinued  to  have  the  occasional  dis- 
charges of  fluid  (ill  the  28tli  of  January, 
IS.'Jl,  when,  after  violent  flooding,  a  pla- 
lenta  was  expelled  iihout  the  size  of  a 
child's  head.  In  spite  of  all  sorts  of 
treatment  she  continued,  from  this  time 
to  June,  to  have  repeated  floodings, 
with  discharges  of  fluid.     At  the  latter 


end  of  Jiuie  she  could  not  get  out  of 
bed  ;  kept  alive  almost  entirely  by  Nvine 
and  (piinine.  Jn  September  the  flood- 
ings had  nearly  ceased,  and  she  was  able 
to  walk  about  the  house. 

October  2()th. — She  still  has  occa- 
sional discharges  of  fluid,  but  in  less 
(juantity,  and  is  gradually  gaining 
strength. 

On  laying  aside  the  membrane  at- 
tached to  the  placenta,  the  latter  pre- 
sented a  surface  covered  with  hydatids 
of  a  purplish  colour,  varying  in  size, 
fiou)  a  pea  to  a  small  walnut;  several 
loose  folds  of  membrane,  which  appear 
to  be  remnants  of  the  burst  hydatids  ; 
a  blighted  ovum,  rather  larger  than  a 
horse-bean,  attached  by  a  funis  near 
the  middle  of  the  placenta  ;  eyes  and  ex- 
tremities distinct.  It  was  discharged, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  eleven 
months  after  conception. 

I  consider  the  above  case  rather  sin- 
gular, as  I  believe  hydatids,  connected 
with  the  uterus,  are  always  described  as 
pedunculated;  and,  on  referring  to 
Bailie,  Burns,  and  Blundell,  I  find  no- 
thin''  similar  to  the  above. 


OVARIAN  DROPSY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  annexed  case  is  at  your  service,  if 
you  think  it   worthy  the  notice  of  your 
valuable  periodical. 

I  possess  notes  of  a  very  interesting 
case  of  asphyxia,  from  hangimif,  suc- 
cessfully treated.  I  opened  tlie  larynx, 
and  inflated  the  lungs  with  a  common 
elastic  gum  catheter.  Also  three  of 
lithotomy — respective  aues,  2^,  8,  and 
70,  in  which  I  used,  with  very  great 
satisfaction,  Frfere  Gome's  instrument, 
the  lithotome  cachee,  so  much  con- 
demned by  some  eminent  surgeons.  Ft 
possesses  all  the  advant-igos  of  the 
knife,  without  that  great  defect — not 
i>ein^  able  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the 
incision  through  tiie  probtate. 

Sliould  you  wish  these,  1  will  with 
much  pleasure  send  them  to  you, 

1  am,  sir,  a  subscriber, 

and  your  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Fereday. 

Dudley,  Oct.  lilst,  \S?,\. 
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Case  of  Ovarian  Dropsy,  complicated 
witJi  Psoas  Abscf.ss  and  Pregnancy, 
spon t a II toiisly  suh^idiiig. 

IMrs.Hall.set.  40,  of  natural!}' healthy 
constitution,  and  fiesh-coloured  coun- 
tenance, had  a  child  in  the  year  1810, 
ten  months  after  marriage,  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  ae^e.  Her  hus- 
band died,  and  she  a?ain  married  in 
1814,  and  eighteen  months  afterwards 
had  a  second  child. 

About  eight  years  ago  she  had  ute- 
rine disturbance  to  such  a  degree  as  in- 
duced her  medical  attendant  to  tell  her 
she  would  bearno  more  children.  What 
this  afTection  was  I  cannot  satisfactorily 
learn,  the  practitioner  to  whom  she  ap- 
plied being  dead.  She  says  that  a  puru- 
lent discharge  continually  issued  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  and 
that  a  large  bougie  was  occasionally  in- 
troduced up  the  vagina.  From  this  and 
the  attendant  constitutional  symptoms 
she  recovered  in  about  four  years. 

Menstruating  regularly,  she  again 
conceived  about  Midsummer,  1830,  six- 
teen yeiirs  from  the  birth  of  her  last 
child,  attended,  during  the  early  months, 
with  an  aggravation  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy.  These  subsided, 
but  recurred  towards  its  close,  accom- 
panied with  pain  in  the  loins,  a  tender- 
ness and  tumefaction  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  pains  in  the  hips,  numbness  of 
the  right  thigh,  a  disagreeable  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  slight  fever. 

March  10th.  —  Tiie  predominant 
symptoms  are  the  shooting  pains  in  the 
loins,  the  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  nauseous  taste  in  the  moutti,  com- 
pared by  the  patient  to  rotten  eggs. 
There  is  an  enlargement,  about  the  size 
of  a  child's  licad,  with  rather  indistinct 
fluctuation  to  the  right  of  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

23d. — The  pain  in  the  back  has  been 
so  severe  for  the  last  week  that  the  pa- 
tient has  been  confined  to  her  bed. 
There  is  evidently  a  deep-seated  fluc- 
tuation. A  puncture  discharged  about 
a  quart  of  good  pus,  with  great  case  to 
the  patient,  but  had  no  apparent  in- 
fluence upon  the  ovarian  \J)  swelling. 
'I'hc  wound  was  closed  with  sticking 
plaistcr,  and  a  flannel  roller  bound 
round  tlie  loins.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  after  some  hours  severe 
pain,  the  dressings  gave  way,  letting 
out  a  f|uantity  of  matter,  nearly  equal 
to  that  withdrawn  in  the  morning,  and 
with  as  great  relief. 


24th. — There  lias  been  severe  pain  in 
the  back,  shooting  from  thence  along 
the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle,  with 
much  bulging  in  ihe  former  part.  For 
the  first  lime,  too,  an  oblong  swelling, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  QS,S^,  is 
observed  midway  between  the  crista  of 
the  ilium  and  the  os  pul)is,  above  Pou- 
pan's  ligament,  and  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
ovarian  (?)  tumor  remains  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  state.  The  contents  of  the 
abscess  in  the  back  were  again  dis- 
charged, by  which  the  inguinal  swelling 
was  lessened. 

In  the  night  labour  came  on,  but  so 
reduced  was  the  patient,  from  want  of 
rest,  sufTering,  and  great  secretion,  that 
she  became  alarmingly  exhausted  after 
a  few  hours  continuance  of  labour. 
The  mouth  of  the  womb  being  fully 
dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  (too  high  to  admit  of 
the  application  of  the  forceps  with 
effect)  I  judged  it  more  advisable  to 
deliver  by  turning,  than  subject  my 
worn-out  patient  to  a  repetition  of  in- 
efficient pains,  gradually  becoming 
weaker.  I  effected  this  with  very  little 
difficulty,  and  no  violence,  the  uterus 
scarcely  recognizing  the  presence  of 
my  hand.  The  placenta  and  membranes 
were  expelled  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  by  the  natural  contraction  of  the 
womb,  the  latter  organ  being  distinctly 
felt  as  a  round  hard  ball  in  tlie  hypo- 
gastric region.  Vet  the  alxiomcn  did 
not  appear  lessened,  and  it  was  thought 
bv  the  attendants  that  there  was  still  a 
child  ill  litem.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  enlargement  occupied 
principally  the  right  side.  After  re- 
maining (|nict  a  full  hour,  I  had  her 
very  (luietly  put  to  bed,  and  adminis- 
tered thirty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a 
little  warm  wine  and  water. 

25th. — Tlie  swelling  in  the  iliac  re- 
gion continues,  as  do  the  jiains  in  the 
liips,  the  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  disagreeal)le  taste  in  the  mouth. 
There  is  about  the  usual  quantity  of 
locliial  discharge. 

In  the  evening  of  the  2Gth  I  was  sent 
for  in  irreat  haste  in  conse()uence  of  a 
great  and  very  sudden  discharge  of 
watery  fluid  from  the  vagina,  estimated 
by  the  attendants  at  two  or  three  gal- 
lons, but  admitting  of  no  accurate 
measurement,  as  it  escaped  among  the 
bed-linen.  The  ovarian  (?;  swelling  dis- 
appeared ;  the  pain  in  the  hips,  and  the 
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numbness  of  the  tliigh,  subsided  ;  and, 
for  the  fust  time  for  a  uionth,  the  pa- 
tient had  a  cuinfortahlc  niirht's  sleep. 
From  this  time  she  became  convales. 
cent;  the  dischar!,'e  from  the  back  con- 
tinued unabated  for  about  a  foitiiisfht, 
and  then  very  slowly,  but  jTradually  de- 
creased ;  a  small  quantity,  however, 
still  remains,  wiih  but  little  pain,  and 
scarcely  any  inconvenience.  The  ova- 
rian (?)  disease,  witli  its  attendant  symp- 
toms, vanished  ;  the  pulse,  which  dur- 
ina^  the  whole  proijress  of  the  case  had 
been  accelerated,  became  more  quiet; 
and  the  tongue,  which  had  been  coated 
with  a  while  fur,  became  clean  ;  whilst 
by  nourishment  and  fresh  air  she  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  to  suckle  her 
child.  Both  are  now,  (October)  and 
have  been  for  some  months,  stout  and 
healthy,  the  mother  having  long  resumed 
her  ordinary  domestic  avocations. 

In  relating  this  case,  it  is  obviously 
not  with  an  intention  of  describing  the 
treatment  adopted  :  that  was  necessarily 
very  simple,  and  such  only  as  tended  to 
relieve  general  and  urgent  symptoms. 
This,  therefore,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  introduce. 

The  great  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
spontaneous  discharge  of  a  thin  and 
limpid  fluid  from  the  vagina,  attended 
with  the  immediate  suiisidence  of  an  in- 
tumescence in  the  right  iliac  region,  to- 
gether with  its  attendant  consetjuences, 
pain  in  the  hips,  numbness  in  the  thigh, 
and  disorder  of  the  stomach.  These 
symptoms  are  readily  accounted  for  ; 
tiie  former  from  the  pressure  of  the 
swelling  upon  the  anterior  branches  of 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  the  latter 
from  the  universal  sympathy  which 
exists  between  the  generative  organs 
and  the  stomach. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  the  right 
ovary  was  predisposed  to  disease  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbance  that  existed 
in  the  uterus  years  i)ack,  when,  possi- 
bly, adiiesive  inflammation  had  aggluti- 
nated the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
fallopian  tube  to  the  ovary,  and  that  the 
process  of  utero-gestatiun  had  proved 
the  exciting  cause  to  the  dropsical  etfu- 
sion,  (in  which,  perhaps,  the  fallopian 
tube  was  implicated)  which,  by  the 
bursting  of  the  sac  which  contained  it, 
had  been  transmitted  through  the  tube 
to  the  uterus,  and  tlius  effected  its  es- 
cape. 

It  could  not  have  been  dropsical  effu- 
Bion  of  the  uterus,  for  that  would  have 


required  a  closure  of  the  cervix  during 
its  formation,  wliich  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  a  constant  and  free 
discharge  of  the  lochia.  The  same  n)ay 
be  said  of  that  irritable  state  of  the  ves- 
sels secretinir  the  licjuor  amnii  to  ex- 
cess, as  mentioned  by  Dr.  iNlason  Good. 
It  could  not  have  been  an  hydatid,  for  it 
must  have  had  an  envelope  ;  its  expul- 
sion, too,  would  have  reijuired  much 
uterine  pain  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
uterus  was  distinctly  recognized  as  a 
firm  and  hard  tumor  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  totally  distinct  from  that  I  con- 
ceived to  i)ethe  ovarian  enlargement. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  vesi- 
cle in  the  ovary  bursts  from  the  stimulus 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  and  that  the  ovum 
is  conveyed  fiom  thence  through  the 
fallopian' tube  to  tlie  uterus;  anil  why, 
bv  a  sudilen  movement  of  the  body,  or 
oilier  agent,  may  not  the  sac  of  an  ova- 
rian dropsy  be  lacerated  and  its  contents 
escape  into  the  uterus  ? 

If,  then,  this  view  be  correct,  it  must 
be  considered  a  very  fortunate  and  rare 
termination  of  a  disease  very  little  un- 
der the  contrid  of  medicine.  Such  an 
event  must  not  freiiuentiy  be  expected. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  much  no- 
tice of  tlie  abscess,  evidently  a  psoas. 
It  was  unusually  rapid  in  its  formation 
and  reproduction,  and  unattended  with 
disease  in  the  vertebra;.  It  had  been 
punctured  in  the  back  before  it  pointed 
in  the  groin.  A  depending  opening 
would  certainly  have  expedited  the 
healing,  but  one  was  already  made,  and 
I  hesitated  making  another  through  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
thereby  rendering  weaker  a  part  al- 
ready too  susceptible  of  important  dis- 
eases. 

AMPUTATIOX  OF  HIP-JOINT. 

To  the  Editor  'f  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Glasgow,  Xov.  12,  1831. 

Sir, 
May  I  request  the  favour  of  your  pub- 
lishing, in  the  next  number  of  the  Ga- 
zette, the  following  case  of  successful 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  which  was 
under  my  care  in  the  infirmary  here 
during  last  summer. 
1  am,  sir, 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 
John  Macfarlane,  M.D. 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  lloyal 
Infirmary,  &c.  &c 
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Elizabetli  Kerr,  two  years  of  ag^e, 
was  adinittod  al)oiit  11  o'clock  of  the 
foicnoo;i  ofGih  July  last,  on  account  of 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  femur, 
in  its  upper  third,  with  extensive  lace- 
ration of  the  muscles  and  integuments. 
This  severe  injniy  was  produced,  an 
hour  and  a  (piarter  before,  I)y  the  wheel 
of  a  loaded  wa:;':(un  passinij  obliquely 
across  the  uj)per  part  of  tliiiifli.  The 
bone  was  fractured  transversely,  a  little 
below  the  trochanter,  and  completely 
denuded  of  inteffuinents  and  muscles 
anteriorly,  to  within  an  inch  of  its  con- 
dyles. Posteriorly  the  soft  parts  were 
also  dreadfully  lacerated  and  contused, 
especially  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
popliteal  space,  where  the  limb  was 
only  retained  by  a  narrow  flap  of  inte- 
gument and  muscle.  The  femoral  ar- 
tery and  vein  were  torn  across,  oj)posite 
the  fracture,  but  the  bleedin<r  was  tri- 
flini>-,  and  consisted  only  of  a  slio-ht 
oozing  from  the  latter  vessel  and  from 
the  lacerated  surface.  There  was  also  a 
compound  comminuted  fracture  of  all 
the  plialanc^ps  of  the  left  little  finger. 

The  child  was  carried  to  the  hospital 
from  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  injur- 
ed limb  being  extended  on  a  pillow. 
The  countenance  was  pale  and  anxious, 
the  pulse  rajiid  and  feeble,  and  tiie  l>ody 
cold.  The  usual  expedients  for  excit- 
ing rc-action  were  promptly  adopted  ; 
heat  was  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  warm  wine  nefjus  administer- 
ed. A  consultation  was  imnieiiiately 
called,  and  I  saw  her  for  tlie  first  time 
at  a  quarter  to  12.  She  still  lay  in  a 
Jtate  of  collapse,  but  was  quite  sensihle, 
and  cried  bitterly  when  the  limb  was  ex- 
amined. 

From  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in- 
jury, it  was  sulhciently  evident  that  the 
child's  life  couhi  only  be  preserved  by 
ain|)iitation  at  the  hip-joint.  This  ope- 
ration  I  was  anxious  at  once  to  perform, 
but  from  the  absence  of  my  colleagues 
it  had  to  be  delayed,  and  a  second  con- 
sultation summoncil  at  1  o'clock.  At 
this  hour  1  was  favoured  with  the  pre- 
sence and  assistance  of  my  friend.  Dr. 
I'eiry,  with  whose  concurrence  1  imme- 
diately proceediid  to  the  operation. 

An  outer  and  an  inner  flap  were 
formed  by  transfixing  the  limb  with 
Li.^franc's  knife,  which  was  passed  so 
closely  around  the  head  of  the  femur  as 
cnmpletely  to  divide  all  its  muscular 
coverings  ;  the  capsular  ligament  was 
oj)cned  with  a  scalpel,  the  bone  disar- 


ticulated, and  the  limb  removed;  the 
femoral  artery  was  effectually  com- 
pressed by  an  assistant,  and  not  more 
than  six  drachms  of  blood  were  lost ; 
five  vessels  were  secured  by  ligature, 
after  which  the  flaps  were  brought  to- 
gether, and  retained  in  apposition  by 
adhesive  plaister,  compress,  and  ban- 
dage. 

During  the  operation  the  child  was 
exceedingly  weak,  and  before  the  wound 
could  be  dressed  it  was  in  a  state  of 
syncope,  and  appeared  to  be  dying;  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  was  imperceptiiile, 
and  it  was  even  with  difficulty  the  pul- 
sations of  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
wound  could  be  discovered  ;  the  face 
was  deadly  pale,  and  covered  by  clammy 
perspiration  •,  the  body  cold ;  the  eyes 
fixed  in  their  sockets ;  the  pupils  di- 
lated ;  and  the  breathing  hurried,  in- 
terrupted, and  laborious.  Stimulants 
were  freely  administered,  and  the  child 
was  removed  to  bed,  having  been  about 
twenty  minutes  on  the  table.  She  lay 
in  a  state  of  collapse  and  insensibility 
till  7  P.M.  when,  after  vomiting  once  or 
twice,  reaction  was  gradually  establish- 
e<l.  At  8  the  stimulants  were  discon- 
tinued ;  the  pulse  was  130;  skin  hot 
and  dry  ;  the  fractured  finger  was  now 
removed,  and  a  poultice  applied. 

Ol.  Ricini,  oij.et  posthor  duas  enema  do- 
mestic. Mistur.  Diaphor.  c.  Vin.  Anti- 
nion.  3tia  q.q.  lior. 

7th. — The  child  is  not  weaned,  and 
has  been  sucking  freely;  was  mucli  an- 
noyed with  starlings  during  the  night  ; 
pulse  NO;  skin  hot  and  dry;  respira- 
tion hurried  ;   no  oozing  from  wound. 

Submur.  Hydr.  gr.  ij.  et  rept.  post  hor. 
quatuor.     Contin,  Mistur. 

Half-past  7,  P.M. — Has  been  in  a 
drowsy  state  since  two  o'clock,  from 
which  she  can  with  ditliciilty  be  roused  ; 
eyes  clear  and  sensil>le  to  light  ;  pupils 
contracted  ;  increased  heat  of  skin,  and 
flushing  of  face  ;  troublesome  starlings  ; 
pulse  i()0,  feeble;  no  stool. 

Enema  domestic.  Ahrad.  (  apill  Blad- 
d<T  with  iced  water  to  head.  Coiuiii. 
alia. 

Slh. — Is  more  alert,  and  answers 
questions  readily;  respiration  still  hur- 
ried, and  there  is  uuicous  rale  in 
trachea;  ptilse  itiO;  bowels  free. 

.9ih.— Had  rather  a  (pii.t  night,  with 
less  starting  ;  tongue  cleaner.  On  un- 
dressing wound,  flaps   were  found  ad- 
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henn<?  throughout,  except  a  small  por- 
tion at  upper  angle,  which  is  sloughy. 
Omit.  Medic.     Four  ounces  beef-tea. 

llth.—Piilse    still    very  rapid,^  but 
febrile  excitentent  (liminishiiig.     Jvlgcs 
of  wound  clean,  cut  granulations  pale. 
Viu.  Rubri,  5J.  in  dies. 

l;Uh.— Was  more  restless  last  niglu, 
and  is  troubled  with  cougli,  dyspiuKu, 
and  occasional  vomiting.  Mucous  rale 
is  heard  over  the  whole  thoracic  pa- 
rietes.  Countenance  rather  sunk  ;  fre- 
quently refuses  the  breast;  pulse  very 
rapid  and  weak. 

Mistur.  ]\Iucilag.  c.  The  Opii.     Calomel, 
gr.  ij.  4ta  q.  q.  hor.      Contin.  Vin. 

Without  continuing  the  diurnal  re- 
ports, I  may  shortly  state,  that  the 
symptoms  of  bronchitis  continued  rather 
urgent  till  the  li^th,  when  they  began 
gradually  to  diminish.  From  the  22d 
till  the  6th  of  August,  altliongh  the 
wound  continued  steadily  to  heal,  there 
existed  a  good  deal  of  irritability  of  the 
bowels,  accompanied  by  diarrlioea,  and 
an  aphthous  state  of  the  mouth.  During 
this  period,  three  molar  teeth  cut  the 
gum,  and  ultimately  gave  relief  to  the 
symptoms.  The  wound  gradually  heal- 
ed ;  the  child  improved  daily  in  strength 
and  spirits,  and  was  dismissed  cured  on 
the  13th  of  August. 

There  were  several  points  in  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  this  case  which  ren- 
dered theprospect  of  its  ultimate  success 
extremely  problematical.  The  extensive 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  alarm- 
ing collapse  which  it  produced,  might 
have  reasonably  deterred  almost  any  sur- 
geon from  undertaking,  in  circumstances 
so  apparently  hopeless,  the  performance 
of  so  severe  and  formidable  an  opera- 
tion as  that  of  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint.  On  first  examining  the  injured 
limb,  I  was  induced  to  view  the  case  as 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  hopeless.  It 
was  only,  however,  by  amputation  that 
the  child's  life  could  be  preserved  ;  and 
although  I  was  aware  that  this  opera- 
tion might,  in  a  subject  so  young,  and 
already  so  much  sunk  by  the  sliock  of 
the  injury,  be  productive  of  immedi- 
ately fatal  conse(iuenccs,  1  considered 
tliat  I  should  have  failed  in  my  duty 
had  I  not  recommended  and  adopted  it. 
I  regretted  at  the  time  the  delay  that 
took  place  in  obtaining  a  consultation. 
The  ciiild  was  in  a  more  favourable  state 
for  amputation  at  eleven  than  at  one  ; 
207.-IX. 


and  had  it  been  performed   two  hours 
sooner,   I   am  convinced  that  the  shock 
to  the  nervous  system  would  have  been 
lessened  by  its  nearer  approximation  to, 
and  by  its  becoming  in  some  measure 
blended  with,   the  shock  of  the  injury. 
It  was  evident  that  the  collapse  which 
existed  before,  and  for  al)0ut  five  hours 
and  a  half  after  amputation,  was  not  oc- 
casioned l<y  loss  of  blood,  but  depended 
on  the  depressed  condition  of  the   ner- 
vous system,   produced   by   the   injury 
and  aggravated  by  the  operation.     With 
tlie  view  of  lessening  as  much   as  possi- 
ble the  injurious   effects  of   the  opera- 
tion upon   tlie   nervous  system,   1    was 
anxious  to  perform  it  rapidly,  and  with 
little  loss  of  blood.     Both  these  ol)jects 
were  in  part  attained.     The  formation 
of  tlie  flaps,  disarticulation  of  the  femur, 
and  removal  of  the  limb,  did  not   oc- 
cupy a  minute  and  a  half,  and  not  more 
than  six  ounces  of  blood  were  lost.     I 
am  no  advocate  for  the  hurried  perfor- 
mance  of  operations :    nevertheless,  it 
must  be   admitted,  that  when  the  pain 
and  irritation  of  a  tedious  and  protract- 
ed operation  come  to  tell,  as  they  must 
do,  injuriously  on  a  constitution  which 
has  already  sustained   a   violent    shock, 
the  most  serious  consequences  may  be 
anticipated ;  and   we  are  certainly  war- 
ranted, in  such  circumstances,  in  expe- 
diting the  operation  as  mucli  as  is  con- 
sistent with  its  safe  and   efficient   per- 
formance. 

The  youth  of  the  child  was  also  ini- 
mical to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
The  physical  irritability  which  exists 
during  the  two  or  three  first  years  of 
childhood  is  so  great  as  to  render  the 
performance  of  any  capital  operation 
extremely  dangerous.  1  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  case  on  record  in  which 
amputation  of  the  femur  at  the  coty- 
loid cavity  has  been  performe<l  on  so 
young  a  subject ;  and  I  have  been 
chiefiy  induced  to  communicate  this  case 
to  the  profession,  in  order  to  shew,  that 
in  serious  injuries  inflicted  on  young 
children  we  ought  not  altogether  to  des- 
pair of  success,  even  in  the  most  des- 
perate circumstances,  but  to  proceed 
with  those  operative  measures  rvhich 
the  peculiarities  of  the  injury  may  de- 
mand. I  must  state,  however,  that  I 
have  witnessed  am|)utation  of  the  hand 
twice  on  children  under  three  years  of 
age,  and  in  both  cases  convulsions  su- 
pervened, and  proveii  fatal  in  less  tliaa 
twenty-four  hours.    We  would  not  will- 
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inifly  select  such  ca«os  for  operation, 
neither  should  we  decline  to  u*e  the 
knife  when  it  is  ahsoliitely  called  for. 

We  had  not  only  the  immediate  dan- 
Sfers  of  the  operation  to  deal  with  in  the 
case  of  Kerr,  hut  we  had  also  to  contend 
with  a  series  of  untoward  occurrences 
durinf]f  the  proi^ress  of  the  cure.  1st. 
The  collapse  was  unusually  severe  and 
protracted ;  and,  as  generally  happens, 
was  productive  of  excessive  excitement. 
2(1.  Tiie  continuance  of  this  febrile  ex- 
citement, for  eifrhteen  hours,  produced 
an  aflfection  of  the  brain,  accompanied 
by  partial  coma.  3d.  The  occurrence 
of  bronchitis,  which  was  rather  pro- 
tracted and  severe,  was  another  source 
of  danger;  and,  4th,  the  existence  of 
troublesmne  diarrhuja,  with  dentition. 
The  child  not  havinif  been  weaned  was, 
I  think,  also  detriTucntal  to  its  reco- 
very. The  continued  anxiety  of  the 
mother;  her  absence  from  her  family, 
and  her  dose  confinement  in  the  hospi- 
tal, occasioned  a  continued  diminution, 
and,  occasionally,  an  almost  complete 
suspension  of  the  secretion  of  milk ; 
and  as  the  child  refused  spoon-meat  of 
all  kinds,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she 
was  often  but  imperfectly  nourished. 

Since  she  was  dismissed  from  the  In- 
firmary, she  has  completely  refrained  her 
health  and  stren<rtb,  and  she  is  now  able 
to  move  about  the  bouse  with  the  aid  of 
crutches. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  November  19,   1831. 

*'  IjicetomnibBs,!icetetiani  mihj,  (lignitnteni  Ar- 
ti.H  Medico;  tueri;  potestas  modo  vcnieiuli  in  pub- 
Ire  um  sit,  (ficendi  pericuhim  lion  recuse."— CicKno. 

MODE  TN  WHICH  CHOLERA  IS 
TROPAGATED, 

W-E  last  week  laid  before  our  readers  a 
resume  of  those  considerations  which 
had  induced  us,  after  mature  investi- 
gation, to  conclude,  that  the  cholera 
was  a  contagious  disease  —  by  whicii 
term  we  understand,  a  complaint  ca- 
pable of  being  transmitted,  mediately 
or  immediately,  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy.  To  our  minds  the  narrative, 
when  examined  as  one  continuous 
chain  of  events,  is  convincing;  l)ut  to 
produce  its  impression,  the  question 
uiujI  be  coiisidorcd  in  this  nnnncr,  — if 


we  content  ourselves  with  a  few  links 
only,  or  view  with  miscroscopic  eye 
certain  detached  facts— we  naturally 
magnify  them  into  unreal  dimensions, 
and  lose  sight  of  the  genertil  bearings  of 
the  whole.  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
the  non-contagionists  appear  to  us  in- 
variably to  do :  they  bring  forward 
certain  cases,  in  which  individuals  ex- 
posed to  cholera  have  escaped,  and  dravv 
from  them  the  illogical  inference,  that 
those  who  have  been  similarly  exposed, 
and  taken  the  disease,  have  done  so 
from  some  other  cause  than  the  expo- 
sure. Let  us  consider  this  matter  a 
little  farther.  One  of  the  persons  cut  ofi' 
at  Sunderland  the  week  before  last,  was 
taken  to  the  hospital ;  of  the  nurses  em- 
ployed about  the  patient,  one  took  the 
disease,  and  the  others  escaped.  The 
only  rational  deduction  from  these  pre- 
mises is,  that  so  far  as  one  example  goes, 
they  shew  cholera  to  be  contagious, 
but  not  necessarily  to  aflfect  all  who 
may  be  exposed  to  it.  But  the  anti- 
contagionists  are  not  content  with  this : 
they  say,  no  ;  the  escape  of  the  nurses, 
who  did  not  become  affected,  neutralizes 
the  evidence.  Now  let  us  apply  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  agency 
of  any  other  influence  external  to  the 
individuals— let  us,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, suppose  cholera  to  arise  from 
one  of  the  many  hypothetical  explana- 
tions which  have  been  offered ;  e.  g. 
subterraneous  changes.  The  nurses 
inhabiting  the  same  dwelling,  must  all 
have  been  exposed  to  this  same  subter- 
raneous incomprehensibility ;  but  as 
some  did  not  take  it,  therefore  she  who 
did,  must  have  taken  it  from  some  other 
cause  than  that  which  left  the  others 
uninjured.  It  is  thus  quite  evident, 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
the  exemption  of  those  who  escape, 
which  does  not  apply  to  all  other  sup- 
posed sources  of  the  malady  quite  as 
forcibly  as  it  does  to  contagion.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  the  nurse  who  died  was 
very  much  afraid  of  taking  the  disease 
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'^a  most  Hiirortiiiuite  argument  for  the 
swic  it  is  iiUeti(k'(l  to  ii])liolil,  Iiecaiisc 
fear  is  universaHy  admitted  to  render 
individuals  more  susceptible  of  diseases 
Avhicli  are  communicable,  and  serves 
to  explain  the  circumstance  which  made 
her  system  yield  to  an  impression  which 
others  resisted.  Nor  is  there  any  way 
of  getting  over  this  inference  otherwise 
than  by  holding,  that  the  nurse  died  of 
fright,  and  not  of  cholera;  but  few.  we 
suppose,  will  be  disposed  to  go  as  far 
as  this. 

We  have  adduced  the  preceding  illus- 
tration, because  it  has  actually  been 
brought  forward  since  our  former  arti- 
cle was  written,  as  an  argument  against 
the  accuracy  of  the  views  which  we 
adopt;  whereas,  it  proves  only — what 
every  one  knew  before  —  that  all 
who  are  exposed  to  the  contagious 
influence  of  cholera  do  not  take  the 
disease,  any  more  than  all  fall  sick  of 
small-pox,  measles,  or  scarlatina,  who  are 
exposed  to  their  several  contaminations. 
This,  however,  leads  us  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
municating principle,  for  which  neither 
time  nor  space  served  us  last  week.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  the  proportion  of 
mankind,  who  are  susceptible  of  cho- 
lera, is  smaller  than  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  other  transmissible  dis- 
eases ;  but  that  they  who  are  suscepti- 
ble, have  the  susceptibility  in  a  more  ex- 
quisite degree,  so  that  a  much  more  con- 
siderable dilution  of  the  poison  becomes 
necessary  before  it  is  rendered  innocu- 
ous. This  dilution  generally  took  place 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  India  than  in 
Russia,  and  hence  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  by  transmission  from  man 
to  man  was  much  less  conspicuous  in 
the  former  country  than  in  the  latter. 
In  India,  the  spare  garments  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  copious  ablutions, 
and  the  universal  admission  of  air  into 
every  portion  of  every  dwelling,  tended 
ao  much  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
tbe  poison,  that  many  were  constantly 


e*iposed  to  it  with  impunity,  and  hence 
tlio  true  mode  of  its  propagation  long 
escaped  detection  ;  but  in  Russia,  the 
sheep-skin  clothing  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  is  but  rarely  changed,  the  stove 
system,  and  the  close  apartments  of  all 
ranks,  from  which  indeed  every  breath 
of  air  is  carefully  excluded,  contributed 
to  present  the  deleterious  impregnation 
in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  hence 
the  fact  of  the  disease  passing  from  man 
to  man  there,  became  much  more  appa- 
rent. The  result,  in  both  cases,  was 
such  as  might  have  l)een  expected. 
Dr.  Russell  came  from  India  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  the  disease  was 
not  communicated  from  man  to  man; 
he  comes  from  Russia  convinced  that; 
it  is.  Dr.  Lawrie,  an  intelligeut  sur- 
geon from  India,  observes,  "  1  feel  my- 
self called  on  to  say,  that,  while  in 
India,  and  even  after  I  had  commenced 
writing  the  present  remarks,  1  was  con- 
vinced that  cholera  was  not  contagious. 
I  must  candidly  confess,  however,  that 
a  closer  investigation  of  the  history  of 
the  Indian  disease,  added  to  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  progress  which  cholera 
is  still  making  on  the  continent,  has 
shaken  my  previously  established  opi- 
nion*." Another  Indian  practitioner 
presentshimself  in  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  assume  the  principle  of 
transmission  in  the  name  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  disease, — that  of  the 
"contagious  cholera."  And  Mr. Orton, 
known  as  the  author  of  a  most  valuable 
work  on  Cholera,  after  enumerating  the 
facts  in  favour  of  non-contagion,  adds, 
"  These  facts  appear  so  clear  and  strong 
that  if  we  looked  no  farther,  they  would 
seem  to  put  the  matter  at  rest ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  general  question  of 
the  contagious,  or  (if  another  term  must 
be  used)  infectious  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, tlieij  appear  to  me  no  more  than 
dust  in  the  balance  against  those  which 
may  he  opposed  to  them." 

No  country  could  be  more  calculated 
*   Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  November. 
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than  India  to  prevent  the  communicable  Now  there  are  two  modes  in  which  a 
nature  of  the  disease  from  heinjj  forced  poison  of  this  description  may  be  sup- 
upon  the  attention,  because  the  univer-  posed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  previously 
sality  of  thorouoh  ventilation  constantly  healthy,  without  their  approaching  the 
enabled  nianv  to  be  exposed  to  the  sick  sick  :  first,  we  may  suppose  it  to  im- 
withonl  harm,  and  these  daily  instances  pregnate  the  atmosphere,  and  be  wafted 
of  immunity  diverted  men's  minds  by  currents  to  a  distance  more  or  less 
from  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  no  quarter  of  the  civilized  may  be  carried  by  the  persons  or  irar- 
globe  could  be  better  adapted  than  Rus-  raents  of  individuals  who  themselves 
sia  to  bring  into  obvious  and  unecjuivo-  resist  its  impression,  or  by  goods  of 
cal  dis])lay  the  full  development  of  that  various  kinds.  Of  both  these,  nu- 
principle,  from  the  pernicious  influence  merous  illustrations  might  be  ad- 
of  which  the  greatest  peril  is  in  concen-  duced,  but  a  few  must  suflice.  Of  the 
tration,  and  the  only  safety  in  dilu-  former,  a  striking  instance,  which  we 
tion.  This  doctrine  cannot  be  impress-  subjoin,  is  given  in  the  Madras  Re- 
ed too  strongly  on  the  public  mind  with  ports. 

a  view  to  the  common  safety.  All  "  Of  two  vessels,  arriving  and  re- 
can  understand,  that  if  a  dose  of  arsenic  maining  at  anchor  in  IMadras  Roads, 
be  put  into  a  glass  of  water,  it  cannot  be  one  was  attacked  with  the  epidemic  ten 
taken  without  almost  certain  death  ;  days  after  arrival  there,  and  the  other 
that  if  it  be  put  into  a  cistern,  there  remained  free  from  it  for  a  fortnight 
would  still  be  danger,  though  not  to  the  longer  ;  but  on  the  first,  in  which  it 
same  degree  ;  but  that  if  it  were  cast  was  still  prevailing,  changing  her  birth, 
into  the  Thames,  the  whole  town  might  and  taking  up  a  situation  a  quarter  of  a 
drink  of  it  with  impunity.  mile  to  the  windward  of  the  healtliy 
That  so  many  escape  who  are  in  close  vessel,  it  was  immediately  attacked; 
attendance  on  the  sick,  proves  how  few  and  those  who  slept  on  the  side  next  the 
comparatively  are  susceptil)le  of  the  infected  ship  suffered  parlicularly  *." 
disease;  that  so  many  become  affected  And  again:  when  the  disease  was 
without  obvious  exposure,  proves  how  raging  at  a  town  in  Persia,  a  body  of 
great  the  dilution  is  which  is  requisite  troops  passing  in  that  direction  "  were 
to  rob  the  poison  of  its  power  over  lliose  prevented,  by  guards  situated  at  the 
whose  systems  render  tliern  open  to  its  gates,  from  entering  it;  but  several  of 
attacks.  It  seems  clearly  estat)lished,  them  passed  tlie  day  under  the  walls, 
that  approximation  to  the  sick  is  by  no  During  the  following  day  the  disease 
means  necessary  to  the  production  of  manifested  its(4f  aiuong  them,  and  they 
the  disease,  and  consequently  the  links  suffered  from  it  very  severely  f." 
which  form  the  chain  of  communica-  The  above,  though  strong,  are  by  no 
tion  are  constantly  subject  to  interrup-  means  solitary  examples  of  this  law; 
lion.  Thus  we  are  informed  l)y  Drs.  so  far  otherwise,  that  it  is  in  accordance 
Russell  and  Barry,  "  that  neither  the  with  general  observation,  that  places  to 
near  approach  nor  the  immediate  con-  the  leeward  of  an  infected  locality  were, 
tact  of  an  infected  individual  were  in-  cicleris  paribus,  decidedly  more  apt  to 
dispensable  to  the  infection  of  a  healthy  suffer  than  others, 
individual."  From  this  it  would  appear  The  power  possessed  by  those  who 
that  the  influence  producing  cholera  have  been  exposed  to  and  imbibed,  but 
is  of  a  more  diffusible,  though  not  less  without  being  themselves  brought  under, 
energetic,  character  tlian  that  which  the  influence  of  the  poison,  is  a  circum- 
emanates  from  small-pox,  or  anv  of  the  ~ 

,,          .     -       .                 '  1     1-  Madra.s  Reports,  p.'J.'i. 

Other    avowedly     uifectious    maladies.  t  Med.  chir,  TransiitUyiis,  vol.  xii.  i).3a». 
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stance  of  still  greater  importance,  he- 
cause  more  {generally  doubted,  and  more 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  unsuspected 
and  unintended  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  opinions  to  this  effect,  how- 
ever, and  the  examples  adduced  in  at- 
testation of  its  accuracy,  are  too  nume- 
rous and  too  well  authenticated  to  he 
got  rid  of  hy  any  summary  expression 
of  incredulity.  Hear  tlie  account  given 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Bcllona,  a  Rus- 
sian man  of  war  : — 

"  *  The  Rellona  frigate,  44  guns, 
320  men,  had  16  sick  of  cholera;  first 
case  on  iiOth  June,  (O.S.) : — This  man 
had  not  heen  on  shore.  The  first  coni- 
municttlion  which  the  ship  had  with  the 
shore  was  on  the  inorninr/  of  that  dnij, 
when  the  cajitaiii,  some  of  the  officers, 
and  a  boat's  crew,  went  to  Cronsladt. 
In  tlie  evening  tlie  fiist  man  was  seized, 
and  in  quick  succession  fifteen  others, 
not  one  of  whuni  had  l)een  on  shore. 
No  officer  was  attacked.'  " 

Again,  we  are  informed  by  Captain 
Baron  Loeventhall,  that 

"  'ThePlioenix  brig  had  been  stationed 
for  two  months  midway  between  Cron- 
stadt  and  PelerhotF,  about  six  versts,  or 
four  miles,  from  citlier,  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
former,  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic 
communication  with  his  Majesty.  She 
continued  in  lliis  situation  to  the  15th 
of  July,  in  perfect  health,  though  she 
sent  her  boat  twice  a  week  to  tlie  fortress 
for  provisions.  On  the  15th  she  took 
lip  her  station  one  verst  to  the  8.\^'.  of 
the  tovvn,  and  had  two  men  attacked 
witli  cholera  on  the  17th.  Neither  of 
these  men  had  been  on  shore.  The 
surgeon  only  had  gone  to  J)r.  Lange's 
hospital  on  the  Kilh,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  cholera,  which  lie  had  not 
seen  before.  Tiie  doctor  said  to  him, 
'  You  had  better  not  remain  here  lon(j, 
else  you  may  carry  the  disease  to  your 
ship,  and  I  shall  be  responsible*.'"' 

Another  circumstance,  which  tends 
strongly  to  establish  the  same  position, 
is,  tliat  cholera  iirst  broke  out  among 
the  Poles  after  an  engagement  with  the 
Russians;  and  a  second  time,  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter,  the  Polish  army,  which 

*  Official  Papers,  p.  54. 


had  been  separated  from  its  own  sick, 
was  again  affected  with  the  disease,  im- 
mediately after  an  engagement.  Now, 
from  the  acute  and  violent  nature  of  the 
malady,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  those 
actually  labouring  under  it  could  go  to 
battle ;  the  legitimate  inference,  there- 
fore, is,  that  they  carried  with  tliem  the 
contamination,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  opposing  army 
with  which  they  came  into  contact,  not 
merely  at  the  moment  of  contest,  but 
many  of  them  subsequently  as  prisoners. 
"  It  seems  tolerably  well  ascertained," 
says  Dr.  Russell  *,  "  that  the  cholera 
has  not  broken  out  spontaneously  in  any 
place  without  communication  by  per- 
sons or  effects  coming  from  infected 
places  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  and 
unaccountable  that  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared in  situations  wliere  the  persons 
arriving  did  not  themselves  labour  un- 
der t'le  disease  at  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival." Certain  it  is,  that  persons  not 
obviously  labouring  under  the  disease 
appears  frequently  to  have  been  the  me- 
dium of  its  communication  ;  and  this  is 
a  very  important  fact,  both  as  serving  to 
account  for  the  difficulty  which  fre- 
quently exists  in  tracing  out  every  link 
in  the  chain  by  which  it  is  transmitted 
from  man  to  man,  and  also  as  affording  a 
necessary  caution  with  regard  to  the  de- 
gree of  intercourse  to  i»eheld  between  the 
healthy  and  the  attendants  of  the  sick. 
Generally  speaking,  the  period  interven- 
ing between  the  effectual  exposure  and 
the  attack  is  very  short,  not  exceeding 
a  few  days,  but  in  other  instances  an  in- 
dividual may  be  exposed  to  the  virus, 
without  its  influence  being  developed 
for  a  considerable  interval,  and  he 
may  thus  transport  it  to  a  greater 
distance.  We  are  informed  that 
"  a  convict  was  sent  from  a  village 
where  cholera  prevailed,  to  Chanda, 
eighty  miles  off.  Two  hours  after  his 
arrival   he  was  attacked,  and   speedily 

*  Private  letter. 
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(lied.  Three  of  the  four  persons  who 
carried  him  to  the  grave,  and  another 
who  attended  them  there,  were  the  next 
sufferers  i  and  shortly  the  disease  be- 
came general*." 

The  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  an 
individual  may  commence  a  journey  ap- 
parently well,  and  travel  on  transmitting 
the  disease  to  others  as  he  passes  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  on  board  ship,  he 
may  have  already  escaped  the  first  stage 
of  cholera,  and  be  on  the  sick  list  merely 
as  labouring  under  fever.  "  Nothing 
(say  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry)  is  more 
certain  than  that  persons  may  come  to 
the  coast  of  England,  apparently  la- 
bouring under  common  feverish  indis- 
position, who  really  and  truly  are  cases 
of  cholera  in  the  second  stagef." 
These  observations,  we  trust,  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  deserve  from  all 
concerned  in  the  planning  or  execution 
of  measures  connected  with  the  public 
health  :  even  those  who  think  differently 
from  us  on  the  subject  of  transmission, 
will  still  probably  admit,  that  while  any 
uncertainty  is  attached  to  the  question, 
the  public  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

CHOLERA  AT  SUNDERLAND. 
The  disease  at  Sunderland  seemed  for 
a  few  days  to  have  been  checked,  and 
the  fears  which  its  announcement  ex- 
cited were  quickly  subsiding — indeed 
many  expressed  their  conviction  that  the 
cholera  had  not  been  there  at  all. 
When,  however,  we  call  to  mind  the 
capricious  and  insidious  manner  in  which 
the  pestilence  has  repeatedly  behaved 
abroad,  we  fear  that  the  confidence 
with  which  its  immediate  disappearance 
is  inferred,  is  at  least  premature.  In  a 
place  60  dependent  upon  its  trade,  and 
with  60  many  interested  in  concealment, 
from  the  Noble  correspondent  of  the 
Standard  downwards  J,    the    difficulty 

•  Mr,  Montgomery.  Medical  RcpoBilory,  JIny 
1826. 

t  Official  Piipers. 

t  .See  the  Marquess  of  Luiidouclcrry's  letter  in 
tlic  uewbiiaperb., 


of  getting  at  the  truth  becomes  pro- 
digious. Indeed  the  most  contradic- 
tory statements  have  been  put  forth, 
on  the  authority  of  the  medical  men  at 
(Sunderland,  with  regard  to  the  disease 
and  its  origin.  They  are  very  anxious 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  imported,  and 
that  it  is  not  of  a  contagious  nature. 
They  add  further,  that  the  town  is  more 
healthy  than  it  usually  has  been  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  However,  it  re- 
mains undisputed  (ou^y  because  it  is  iu- 
disputable)  that  suspected  vessels  were 
suffered  to  come  up  the  river,  through 
the  shipping  to  the  Wear,  to  perform 
quarantine;  and  that  at  least  one  such 
vessel  had  left  Hamburgh  after  the  dis- 
ease was  acknowledged  to  be  there.  It 
farther  appears,  that  in  Sunderland  the 
disease  first  broke  out  among  persons 
connected  with  the  shipping,  and  spread 
to  several  members  of  the  same  family; 
while  a  nurse,  who  assisted  to  remove 
the  body  of  the  first  patient  who  died  in 
the  hospital,  became  affected  with  the 
malady  in  a  few  hours  after.  Now, 
without  going  farther,  we  crave  leave 
to  ask,  how  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  disease,  which  carries  off,  within  a 
few  hours,  more  than  one-half  of 
those  attacked  with  it,  is  in  their 
opinion  to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  town 
unusually  healihtj  ?  and  by  what  train 
of  reasoning  they  have  been  able  to 
come  to  the  positive  conclusion  that  the 
vessels  from  the  infected  place  did  not 
bring  it  ?  One  question  more,  and  we 
have  done.  What  kind  of  diarrhcea 
may  that  be  to  which  several  sudden 
deaths  are  set  down,  at  a  time  when  the 
town  is  "unusually  healthy  r"  Dr.  Daun 
complained,  in  his  reports,  of  want  of 
co-operation,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
concealment  to  a  considerable  extent 
was,  and  probably  still  is,  adopted. 
Meantime  lie  has  positively  declared 
the  disease  to  be  the  cholera,  whatever 
its  origin  may  have  been,  and  whatever 
its  future  course ;  an  opinion  in  which 
the    Central   Board   in    London    fully 


louis-le-grand's  present  to  his  apothecary. 
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concur.  Although  held  at  Huuder- 
laiid,  as  at  almost  every  other  place 
when  actually  present,  not  to  be  coni- 
nninicablc  from  man  to  man,  the  utmost 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  tlie  contagious  principle. 
This  is  all  wo  want :  be  practically  con- 
tagionists,  and  we  care  not  a  rush  fir 
theoretical  difl'erences  of  opinion. 

MALIGNANT  CHOLKRA  AT  SUNDERLAND. 

New  cases.    Deaths. 
Up  to  Nov.  3   7 
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THE  COURIER  v.  THE  MEDICAL 
GAZETJE. 
The  Courier  has  replied  to  our  expo- 
sure of  their  inconsistency  last  week, 
but  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  without  be- 
ing able  to  show  that  we  were  wrong 
on  a  single  point;  in  fact,  the  case  did 
not  admit  of  it.  They  say  it  is  "  imper- 
tiuent"  to  call  Dr.  Johnson's  series  of 
letters,  in  their  paper,  "  protocols :"  we 
know,  however,  that,  in  expressing  our 
disapprobation  of  medical  men  em- 
bracing the  opportunity  afforded  by 
public  excitement,  to  bring'  them- 
selves forward  through  the  medium  of 
the  daily  papers,  we  do  but  echo  the  sen- 
timents of  the  profession  at  large.  It  is  a 
system  of  advetising,  let  gentlemen  dis- 
guise it  as  they  will,  and  one  against  which 
we  always  have  and  always  shall  set  our 
faces,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may. 
Dr.  Johnson,  we  observe,  is  now  a 
"  contingent  contagionist,"  and  he  talks 


*  Beiiides  one  death  of  common  cholera. 
+  Besides  one  death  of  diurrhcci. 


of  cholera  being  not  "  very  infectious,' 
a  la  bonne  htuve :  if  infectious  at  all, 
those  on  whom  the  attempt  to  ex- 
clude it  devolves,  ought  not  to  be 
told,  that  they  would  be  held  blame- 
less, though  the  disease  sliould  pass  tlieir 
iioundaries.  As  to  the  rest,  no  man  re- 
gards the  disease  as  necessarily  commu- 
nicated to  Ihosc  exposed  to  its  iiitluence, 
except  other  "  contingencies,"  such  as 
predisposition,  conspire  to  give  it  effect*. 

BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 
Thu  new  arrangements  connected  with 
the  public  beulth,  which  we  announced 
last  week,  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
We  understand  that  the  members  of  the 
original  Board  are  to  constitute  a  Com- 
mittee of  reference,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Privy  Council,  with  regard  to 
medical  questions,  on  such  occasions 
as  their  advice  may  be  deemed  requi- 
site; while  the  new,  or  "Central 
Board,"  will  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  details,  and  take  upon  tlieraselves 
the  entire  executive  department. 

LOUIS-LE-GRAND'S  PRESENT  TO 
HIS  APOTHECARY. 
There  is  at  M''.  Garden's,  the  chemist, 
in  Oxford  .Street,  a  superb  vase  of  ridi- 
toned  bell-metal — a  specimen  of  the  age 
and  munificence  of  Lewis  tlie  14tli. 
It  is  a  noble  mortar,  measuring  nearly 
two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  moulli,  and 
weighing  upwards  of  two  linndred  and 
cix'hty  pounds — presented,  with  charac- 
teristic propriety,  by  the  Grand  ^l:t- 
narfjue  to  his  beloved  state  apothecary. 
In  the  founding,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion was  cast  upon  it  in  relief:  — 
"  Charles  Angibaud,  !M«^.  App*.  et  Ordi- 
naire du  Roi.  A  Paris,  1G78:"  this 
goes  round  it  beneath  the  upper  mar- 
gin. On  the  body  is  a  shield  of  em- 
blematical heraldry,  iiavina'  reference  to 
the  tree  of  life,  and  supported  on  either 
side  by  tlie  arms  of  I'^'ance.  Two  rams' 
heads  project  from  the  body  by  way  of 

*  In  our  last  number,  ailicle  headed  "Courier 
V.  Medical  (Jiizette,  p.  2\A,  fur  "  the  Editorial 
writers,"  read  "  Editorial  autliorities  ;"  and  in 
tlie  quotation  from  the  Times,  at  the  conclusion, 
for  "  (provided  tliere  he  tiiac},"  read  "  (providcjl 
they  be  timely)." 
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handles,  though,  if  INI.  An^ibaud  could 
lift  it  hy  tliem,  he  H)ust  have  been  able  to 
effect  more  than  any  two  of  his  descend- 
ants "  in  these  <leii;enerate  days."  Tlie 
whole  is  in  the  most  beautiful  state  of 
preservation,  though  it  hears  niarks  of 
having  seen  some  service  loo,  as  no 
donbt  it  slioohl,  like  other  mortars  of 
the  days  of  Lewis  the  Great. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Nov.  12. 

Dr.  Stewart  in  the  Chair. 


Cholera. 

Dr.  J.^mes  Johnson  announced  that 
lie  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  of  Dr. 
]\rWl)irler's,  of  Newcastle,  which  he 
would  beg  of  the  Cliairman  to  read. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  letter, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the 
writer  and  some  other  physicians  at 
Sunderland,  had  had  a  special  interview 
with  Dr.  Daun,  and  extructtd  from  that 
gentleman  the  opinion,  that  there  was 
no  proof  oi  the  cholera  having  I.een  im- 
ported into  the  town  by  infringement 
of  the  quarantine  precautions.  Dr. 
M'Whirter  also  mentioned,  that  there 
were  two  nurses  employed  about  tiie 
corpse  of  the  patient  who  had  died  of 
cholera  at  the  infirmary  ;  that  the  one 
who  sunk  under  the  supi)used  infection 
had  been  greatly  alarmed  ;  the  oilier 
one  was  noi  frightened,  and  escaped. 

Dr.  .1.  Johnson  resumed,  byoliserv- 
inp  lliat  these  were  important  facts  ; 
and  that,  coujding  them  with  the  bul- 
letin of  tlie  night,  that  but  one  more 
case  had  occurred  since  the  last  an- 
nouncement, he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  a  little  too  much  alarm  had  been 
excited.  There  were  circumstances 
under  which  cliolera  might  be  consider- 
ed as  occasionally  contagions;  but  if 
ever  those  circumstances  did  exist  any- 
where, it  was  at  Sunderland,  where  the 
lower  orders  were  continually  drinking 
spirits,  and  the  quarters  where  they  re- 
sided were  tlic  filthiest  that  could  be 
conceived.  Saffron- hill  and  St.  Giles's 
were  palaces  to  them, 

Ur.  Sui.MoM)  was  glad  to  find  Dr. 
Johnson  beginning  to  entertain  right 
notions  on  tlie  suliject  of  contagion. 

J)r  J.  Johnson. — "  1  was  always  an 
advocate  for  conlivyent  contagion." 

J)r.  Sio.monjj  could  not  desire  a  more 


satisfactory  avowal.  The  most  decided 
contagionists  held  no  more.  The  con- 
iingrncii  existed  in  the  predisposition, 
and  some  few  other  circumstances  which 
were  generally  admitted. 

JMr.  KiNfi  rose  lo  announce  himself 
a  contagionist ;  hut  he  considered  all 
diseases  to  lie  contagious  as  well  as  the 
cholera  morbus.  The  lionourable  member 
then  entered  into  a  profound  argument 
to  prove  that  moriiid  matter  existed  in 
the  body  of  every  person  who  was  sick, 
and  therefore  might  he  communicated 
to  somebody  else.  Certain  other  re- 
marks whicii  fell  from  the  honourable 
member  induced 

1\Jr.  Hunt  and  I\Ir.  Douchez  to 
give  their  opinions  on  the  communica- 
bility  of  typhus  fever,  and  specific  dis- 
eases, by  contagion. 

Mr.  Searle  being  generally  called 
for,  rose,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  communicate  whatever  he  knew  on 
the  sultject  of  cholera.  He  denied  that 
any  of  the  medical  attendants  on  the 
sick,  so  far  as  he  could  know,  and  he 
had  ample  means  of  knowing  (placed  as 
he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief 
hospitals  in  Warsaw),  ever  suffered  from 
the  complaint.  There  was  one  apothe- 
cary's boy,  indeed — a  drunken,  idle 
rascal  -  who  fell  a  victim  to  it ;  hut  none 
of  the  physicians  were  attacked,  and 
they  were  very  numerous  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  It  was  not  true  that  the 
members  of  the  French  medical  com- 
mission were  hoys,  as  asserted  in  a  cer- 
tain periodical ;  they  were  mostly  pro- 
fessors— and  such  indefatigable  men  he 
(I\lr.  S.)  never  saw.  They  performed  a 
thousand  experiments  upon  themselves  ; 
they  inoculated  their  persons,  tasted  the 
excretions,  &c.  ;  they  fed  pigeons,  dogs, 
and  cats,  upon  the  offal  of  the  sick,  in- 
oculated them,  &c.,  yet  none  of  the  con- 
se(|uences  ever  tended  to  prove  that  the 
disease  was  propagated  by  contact  or 
infection.  He  dwelt  considerably  upon 
the  fact  of  his  own  immunity,  notwith- 
standing his  perpetual  and  laborious  at- 
tendance upon  cholera  patients,  in  all 
stages  of  the  complaint  ;  he  had  fre- 
(lueiitly  iieen  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
liospital  beds,  debilitated  with  his  la- 
bours—attending from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night; 
nor  could  he  always  procure  perfect 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  :  coming  lo 
the  hospital  sometimes  unexpectedly,  he 
found  the  windows  close  shut,  and 
various  things  in  the  filthiest  state. 
He  spoke  altogether  from  fuels  w  liich 
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liad  fallen  under  liis  own  personal  coj^- 
nizance  ;  vet  he  would  decline  to  an- 
nounce hiuisplf  eiihcr  a  conlaijionist  or 
non-contauionist — tlioupli  tlie  evidence, 
in  his  mind,  certainly  weiyhed  in  favour 
of  the  latter  side  of  liie  question. 

Dr.  (iR.\NviLLE,  after  e.xpressiim;  his 
satisfaction  at  .Mr.  Searle's  coniinunica- 
tion,  recjuested  tliat  gentleman  to  inform 
the  Society  further,  what  he  knew  rela- 
tive to  the  hattle  which  was  said  to  have 
infected  the  Poles. 

Mr.  !>e.\rle  explained,  that  the  Po- 
lish troops  had  previously  made  a  forced 
march  of  twelve  German  leagues,  or 
about  fifty  English  miles  ;  they  captured 
a  large  body  of  Russians,  certainly — 
but  they  encamped  in  a  marsh,  and  the 
mortality,  even  on  the  first  night,  was 
above  fifty.  He  thought  that  too  much 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  circumstance  of 
the  hardships  of  the  Poles.  Why,  he 
would  he  glad  to  know,  was  it  always 
stated  that  the  Poles  were  infected  by 
the  Russians  on  these  occasions,  and  not 
the  Russians  by  the  Poles  ?  He  had 
beard  it  jocularly  observed  by  a  distin- 
guished person  in  Poland,  that  this 
complaint  of  the  cholera  was  one  of  the 
best  things  that  had  ever  happened  his 
countrymen. 

ProfessorBlrnett,  though  in com- 
-  inon  with  the  other  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, he  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Searle 
for  his  kind  communication,  yet  could 
not  but  confess  himself  unconvinced  by 
that  gentleman's  remarks.  He  had  been 
much  more  impressed,  on  the  last  night 
of  meeting,  by  the  able  arguments  of 
Dr.  Macleod;  who  had  shewn  that, 
though  many  (perhaps  the  majority)  of 
the  individuals  who  had  seen  llie  disease 
in  India,  had  in  their  reports  subscribed 
themselves  non-contagionists,  yet  the 
three  great  Boards  had  come  to  the  op- 
posite conclusion.  Nor  was  the  Bengal 
Board  an  exception;  for  though  ftlr. 
Jameson,  the  individual  who  drew  up 
the  report  for  that  Board,  professed 
himself  a  non-contagionist,  yet,  in  the 
body  of  the  report,  he  stated  his  opinion 
that,  though  the  disease  was  not  com- 
municable from  man  to  man,  it  was  so 
from  one  body  of  men  to  another  body 
of  men!  Then  there  was  the  disease 
travelling  simultaneously  northward  by 
the  Volga,  and  southward  by  the  Don, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  the  winds  ;  there  was 
also  the  disease  distinctly  shut  out  of 
Teheran  along  with  the  caravan,  and 
fdiced  to  go  onward  to  a  more  distant 


locality.  The  fact,  too,  of  the  village 
which  had  been  one  half  ravaged  by  the 
disease,  and  the  other  half  jircserved  by 
a  barricade,  was  very  convincing.  The 
learned  Professor  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
pose the  quibbling  of  the  non-conta- 
gionists, who  were  now  driven  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  modified  or  coHliiiijent 
contagion.  He  illustrated  the  nature  of 
predisposition  and  infection  by  refe- 
rence to  the  growth  of  seeds  ;  •and,  in 
conclusion,  dwelt  upon  the  advantages 
of  precaution  :  Melius  est  sape  caieie 
fjnampa'i  semet. 

Dr.  Granville  rose  to  reply  to  some 
of  the  arguments  of  Professor  Burnett, 
and  complained  of  the  treatment  which 
his  (Dr.  G.'s)  party  received  from  the 
contagionists.  He  particularly  alluded 
to  the  Iranchante  manner  in  which  the 
Medical  Gazette  of  that  very  day  dis- 
posed of  the  non-contagionists  and  their 
opinions.  The  learned  Doctor  now 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  newspajier  con- 
taining the  propositions  of  Drs.  Russell 
and  Barry,  relative  to  the  contagiousness 
of  cholera,  and  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  these  gentlemen  thought  exactly  on 
the  question  as  he  did  [—(Surprise  and 
laujfbter). 

Dr.  Gregory  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  not  be  rather  l)etter  to  exchange 
the  question  of  the  conununicability  of 
the  disease  for  that  of  its  nature  and 
treatment? 

Du,  Copland  was  proceeding  to 
make  some  remarks,  when  the  meeting 
broke  up,  as  we  understood,  with  the 
intention  of  resuming  the  debate  on 
Saturday  next  (this  night). 

The  room,  during  the  evening,  was 
thronged  with  members  and  visitors: 
indeed  we  never  recollect  an  atten- 
dance so  full. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  in  the  Dispensary   of  the  London 
Univenity, 

BY 

Dr.  Antuony  Todd  Thomson. 

Lecture  V^. 

November  10,  1S31. 

Epilepsy —  Chorea  — Lumbago, 

Gentlemln, — There  are  two  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy at  present  on  the   books  of  this  esta- 
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blishment.  The  one,  that  of  a  girl,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  a  niclmcliolic  tem- 
peranieiit,  with  black,  straight  buir,  and  sal- 
low complexion,  in  whom  t!ie  disease  has 
esistcd  for  several  years  ;  and  although  the 
frequency  of  the  attacks  has  been  much  di- 
luinished  by  the  means  which  have  been 
cmjilojed,  yet  there  is  little  hope  of  the  dis- 
ease being  ultinuUely  cured.  Indeed,  from 
the  physiognomy  of  the  patient,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  result  of  its  con- 
tinuancfc  will  be  a  state  of  fatuity.  Tracing 
the  history  of  this  case,  it  appears  "  that  the 
disease  may  have  originate-ii  from  a  blow 
upon  the  occiput,  which  the  girl  received  six 
years  ago,  as  the  epileptic  paroxysm  dis- 
played itself  soon  afterwards,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  with  short  intermissions. 
In  this  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  injury 
done  to  the  brain  may  have  produced  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease,  but  as  tlie  seat  of 
the  mischief  is  beyond  our  reach,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  removed.  The  second  case  is 
that  of  Arthur  I^ny,  a  green-grocer,  who 
was  admitted  on  the  27th  of  October  :  a  case 
to  whicli  I  have  already  twice  alluded.  I 
Lave  stated  that  the  most  singular  circum- 
sUmce  in  the  attack  of  this  case,  in  which 
the  epileptic  paroxysm  first  displayed  itself 
twenty-three  years  ago,  is  the  long  period 
which  intervened  between  the  first  attack 
and  the  second,  which  did  not  occur  till 
seven  years  afterwards.  Since  that  time, 
until  within  two  years  ago,  the  patient  suf- 
fered generally  two  or  three  attacks  every 
year,  which,  however,  were  of  a  slight  na- 
ture ;  but  two  years  since  they  ]>ecame  more 
frequent,  and  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his 
a])plic.ition  at  the  Dispensary,  he  seldom 
escaped  having  three  or  four  attacks  during 
tlve  twenty-four  hours.  The  remedies  w  hich 
Lave  been  cmj)loyed,  and  to  which  1  shall 
afterwards  direct  your  attention,  have  been 
so  far  successful  as  to  check  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  fits,  none  having  taken  place 
since  the  day  after  he  began  the  use  of 
them. 

In  all  cases  of  Epilepsy,  there  appears  to 
l>e  a  peculiar  predisposition  of  the  person's 
system — an  augmented  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression in  the  brain,  which  may  be  deno- 
minated the  F.pileptic  diathesis.  Various 
circumstances,  therefore,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary stales  of  the  habit,  produce  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  excite  it  so 
strongly  in  tliosc  labouring  under  tliis  dia- 
thesis, that  convulsions,  and  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  various  kinds,  may  result.  In  some 
individuals,  partiaularly  in  females,  hysteria 
is  the  conse(|uence  ;  in  others,  ordinary  con- 
vulsions may  take  place  ;  while  in  others. 
Epile/isu  is  produced.  Tlie  u&ual  causes  to 
which  Epilepsy  is  ascribed  are  either  injuries 
done  to  the  head,  preternatural  growths  of 
bone  from  the  ekuU,  or  other  mechanical 
causes  of  irritation  in  the  hea^.  It  is  not, 
however,   nccissary   that   the  irritation  be 


confined  to  the  brain  ;  cases  having  occurtfid 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  traced  to  me- 
chanical irritation  on  nerves  out  of  the  cra- 
nium. De  Haen,  for  instance,  has  recorded 
a  case  in  which  it  arose  from  a  gangliform 
concretion  adhering  to  the  phrenic  nerve. 
Dr.  Short  mentions  one  whicli  was  cured  by 
the  exfaction  of  the  irritant,  a  tumor,  wliich 
pressed  on  the  tibial  nerve  ;  and  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Medical  Society  of  Geneva  de- 
scribe a  fatal  case,  that  evidently  arose  from 
an  osseous  body,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
nut,  with  a  rough  surface,  which  pressed  oa 
a  branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Worms  also, 
or  other  morbid  irritants  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  acting  by  sympathy  upon  a  highly-sus- 
ceptible state  of  the  brain,  are  exciting  causes 
of  Epileps}-.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ex- 
citing causes  are  of  a  mental  kind,  such  as 
sudden  grief,  violent  passions,  or  terror  ;  or 
occasionally  the  attacks  can  be  referred  to 
the  retrocession  of  disease  ;  such,  for  e.\am- 
ple,  as  repelled  gout,  or  cutaneous  crup- 
tions  ;  and  occasionally  to  uterine  irritation, 
in  which  ease  they  may  be  complicated  with 
hysteria. 

Tiie  variety  of  the  disease  to  which 
I  would  refer  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, is  that  which  is  termed  Cerebral  Epi- 
lepsy ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the 
result,  in  this  instance,  of  sudden  gusts  of 
passion — of  a  very  fretful  temper.  1  am  in- 
duced to  conclude  that  this  is  the  fact,  from 
strict  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  which 
might  have  induced  this  attack,  and  from  hav- 
ing found  nothing  which  would  lead  me  to 
refer  it  to  any  mechanical  irritation,  or  to 
repelled  disease.  I  can  only  attribute  it  to 
some  mental  emotion  ;  and  the  jihysiognomy 
of  the  individual  indicates  anything  but  a 
good-natured  and  calm  disposition.  The 
eiVect  of  mental  causes  in  producing  Ej)ilepsy 
was  known  at  a  very  early  jieriod,  and  ob- 
tained for  the  disease  its  Latin  appellation — 
Morbus  Comitiulis — from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  by  no  means  an  unfrcquent  result  of 
the  high  state  of  excitement  produced  by  the 
harangues  of  the  Roman  orators,  in  their  fio- 
pular  assemblies.  By  this  man's  accou;it  of 
himself,  also,  it  apj>ears  that  he  has  had 
umch  to  fret  him,  aud  were  it  possible  to 
trace  it,  we  should  jirobably  find  that  the  first 
paroxysm  originated  in  a  gust  of  boyish  jias- 
sion. 

That  the  disease  is  Cerebral  Epilepsy,  is 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  some  symptoms 
which  seldom  accompany  any  of  the  other 
varieties  of  E])ilepsy  :  for  instance,  thecen- 
stant  winking,  or  nictitation,  which  still  con- 
tinues, although  the  fits  are  suspended  ;  and 
the  giddincs,-^,  which  also  still  remains  in  the 
absence  of  the  headache.  During  the  fort- 
night that  the  paroxysms  were  of  frequent 
daily  occurrence,  the  patient  complained  of 
severe  headache  ;  an  occasional  loss  of  si;4lit 
for  some  time  after  each  paroxysm,  and  into- 
lerance of  the  light  of  a  cauJIc  or  a  fine. 
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These  fiymptouis  sufiiciently  point  out  tbe 
state  of  the  cerebral  organ,  and  with  the  pre- 
disposition which  obviously  exists,  it  is  not 
tlifficult  to  comprehend  that  irregular  nervous 
action  and  resulting  convulsions  would  follow 
any  mental  emotion  sufficiently  violent,  either 
to  deteruiiue  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  or  to  produce  sympathetic  congestion 
in  the  brain. 

We  know  that,  in  some  states  of  apoplexy, 
depending  on  transitory  fulness  of  vessels, 
epilepsy  is  not  an  unfre()uent  accompani- 
jiient ;  and  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  strength 
of  the  ejiileptic  tendency,  is  much  blood- 
Jetting  unnecessary.  Another  reason  for 
suspecting  mental  irritation,  rather  than 
permanent  fulness  of  vessels,  to  have  been 
the  exciting  cause  in  this  instance,  is  inferred 
from  the  small  frequent  pulse  and  singing  in 
the  ears,  which  were  present  at  the  time  the 
patient  first  applied  for  advice. 

In  none  of  the  fits  does  he  recollect  having 
ex])erienced  any  peculiar  sensation  which 
might  be  regarded  as  its  harbinger  ;  neither 
have  the  paroxysms  kept  any  stated  jieriods, 
or  made  their  attack  at  any  particular  hour 
of  the  day. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  first  case  which  T 
have  mentioned,  the  only  remedies  that  ap- 
])eared  to  be  productive  of  benefit  were  ac- 
tive purgatives  and  the  introduction  of  an 
issue  in  the  neck.  The  issue  is  still  dis- 
charging, and  when  the  bowels  are  freely 
ojien  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  ie 
comparatively  distant.  I  am  also  inclined 
to  attribute  some  advantage  to  the  girl  being 
kept  in  constant  occupation,  so  as  to  divert, 
:is  much  as  possible,  her  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  disease.  Before  she  ap- 
plied to  the  Dispensary,  the  mother  con- 
ceiving that  her  daughter  was  in  a  disease 
which  required  rest,  allowed  her  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  ;  hut  since  she  was  in- 
formed that  this  was  improper,  and  since  the 
girl  has  been  occujiied  in  tlie  ordinary  duties 
of  her  station,  the  paroxysms  have  been  less 
frequent  and  decidedly  less  severe.  Previ- 
ous to  the  introduction  of  the  seton,  all  the 
usual  means  were  employed  without  any  ob- 
vious advantage.  From  the  state  of  apathy 
in  which  she  appeared  to  be,  and  from  there 
being  a  manifest  aura  eleptica,  dry  cupping 
along  the  spine,  stimulant  embrocations, 
and  powerful  anti-spasmodics,  both  of  a  ve- 
getable and  mineral  kind,  were  freely  tried. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  some  local  irritation  in  the  part 
■where  the  aura  eliptica  arises  ;  but  I  have 
have  had  sufficient  reason  to  think,  that  this 
symptom  is  as  often  an  accompaniment  of 
the  disease,  when  it  depends  on  general  con- 
stitutional  derangement,  as  on  local  irrita- 
tion. My  chief  reason,  however,  for  ordering 
the  cupping  along  the  spine,  was  an  idea  that 
there  was  disease  existing  there,  as  the  limbs 
seemed  often   to  give  way,  prior  to  the  ap- 


proach of  the  fit ;  and  I  knew,  from  the  dis- 
sections of  Mons,  Es((uirol,  that  aflectiona 
of  the  spine,  particularly  softening  of  the 
cord,  has  been  detected  in  post-mortem 
examinations  of  Epileptic  cases.  The  hip- 
bath daily,  and  mercurial  alteratives, 
were  also  employed  for  nearly  two  mouths, 
without  any  benefit ;  indeed,  nothing  seemed 
to  check  either  the  severity  or  frequency 
of  the  paroxysms  except  the  piirga'ives,  the 
seton,  and  the  mental  occupation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  second  case,  al- 
though no  permanent  plethora  manifestly 
existed,  yet  I  considered  it  necessary  to  un- 
load moderately  the  vessels  of  the  head,  by 
cupping  behind  the  ears.  Eight  grains  of 
Calomel  were  directed  to  be  taken  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  brisk 
cathartic.  On  the  'i9th  of  October,  two  days 
after  he  had  used  these  remedies,  he  had 
had  no  return  of  the  e]jileptic  fit ;  but  from 
the  feelings  which  he  then  described — the 
singing  in  the  ears,  the  nictitation,  and  the 
sensation  of  wind  being  in  the  head — I  was 
induced  (o  continue  the  purgative  system, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  ca'ry  ot!" any 
existing  acrimony  in  the  bowels  iliemselves, 
as  to  set  up  in  them  a  degree  of  counter- 
irritation,  which  might  operate  by  lessening 
the  irritability  of  the  brain  ;  and  so  far  it 
appears  to  have  been  successful. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing to  you,  gentlemen,  that,  not  unfrequently, 
a  course  of  cathartics  alone  has  cured  epi- 
lepsy ;  and  although  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  re- 
vived the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
influence  of  Cathartics  in  Epilepsy,  perhaps 
expected  too  much  from  their  employment, 
yet  the  public  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  expelling  the  prejudices  against  the  em- 
ployment of  Cathartics,  which  prevailed  for 
nearly  a  century  before  his  time.  You  will 
find,  in  his  work  on  purgatives,  many  cases 
illustrative  of  their  powerful  influence  in  the 
treatment  both  of  this  and  several  other 
nervous  affections.  The  use  of  purgatives, 
however,  in  Epilepsy,  is  not  of  modern 
date  ;  you  will  find  it  insisted  u;)on  by  Cel- 
sus,  who  says — "  Kecessarium  est,  ducere 
alvuni,  vel  nigro  veratro  ])urgare,  vel 
utrumque  facere,  si  vires  patiuntur."  The 
choice  of  the  Cathartics  in  E])ilepsy,  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance :  where  we 
suspect  the  existence  of  mechanical  irrita- 
tion in  the  head,  those  which  tend  to  unload 
the  vessels  of  the  system  generally,  and 
thereby  to  diminish  thequantity  of  circulating 
fluid  sent  to  the  head,  are  the  best  adapted 
to  fulfil  the  indication  in  view.  Where 
worms  are  supposed  to  be  present,  as  we 
generally  find  that  they  are  either  ascaridi  6 
or  ta;nia,  perhaps  the  rectified  oil  of  Turpen- 
tine, in  large  doses,  should  be  preferred  ; 
and  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  cur  ob- 
ject is  not  so  much  to  unload  the  bowv-ls  and 
improve  the  secretions  as  to  produce  a  revtl- 
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lent  effect,  or  to  determine  from  the  head, 
1  prefer  very  moderate  doses  of  Calomel  in 
combination  with  Cainphor  and  Henbane, 
given  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and,  in  the 
intervals,  small  doses  of  the  common  Senna 
mixture,  with  Wine  of  Colchicum  nnd  Ciim- 
phor  Julep.  Rly  object  in  prescribing  the 
Calomel  arid  Colchicuiu  is  to  favour  the  free 
excretion  of  bile  into  the  duodenum,  so  as  to 
afford  a  general  stimulus  to  the  whole  intesti- 
nal canal  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Cam- 
phor and  Henbane  may  moderate  the  gene- 
ral irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
Henbane  has  one  advantage  over  all  other 
narcotics — it  does  not  confine  the  bowels ; 
and  there  is  no  oiher  which  I  would  jirefer, 
unless  where  the  epilepsy  has  followed  a  re- 
pelled eruption;  in  which  case,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  employ  the  extract  of  Bella- 
donna, from  its  known  property  of  j)roducing 
a  scarlet  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  owing  to 
its  peculiar  action  on  the  cutaneous  capilla- 
ries. It  is,  however,  but  candour  to  say, 
that  as  I  have  never  seen  Epilepsy  proceed- 
ing from  such  a  cause,  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience of  the  eftVcls  of  Btlladonna ;  and 
therefore  my  idea  of  its  proving  beneficial 
must  be  regarded  as  conjecture. 

As  no  fits  had  returned  on  the  5lh  of  No- 
vember, and  although  the  headache  liad 
completely  disappeared,  there  was  still  gid- 
diness and  constant  winking  of  the  eyes,  I 
was  induced  to  order,  in  addition  to  his 
former  medicines,  moderate  doses  of  the 
arsenical  solution. 

In  no  disease  has  a  greater  variety  of 
tonics  been  tried  than  in  Epilepsy  ;  each  has 
had  its  day,  and  the  greater  number  have  sunk 
into  merited  neglect.  I  may  safely  assure  you, 
that  you  will  derive  no  benefit  whatsoever 
from  the  use  of  any  of  tiie  vegetable  tonics. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  in  particular 
liark  and  the  salts  of  its  alkoloids,  apjjear 
rather  to  have  done  mischief.  Indeed,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  object  of  jtrescribing  a 
tonic  has  been  to  allay  irritability,  and  to 
diminish  the  sjiasmodic  tendency,  vegetable 
tonics  have  been  found  inefficient.  Yet  they 
are  still  used  ;  and  it  is  melai;cho]y  to  ob- 
serve that  a  credulity,  worthy  of  the.  worst 
periods  of  superstition,  continues  to  disjilay 
itself  in  modern  limes,  and  that  medical 
practitioners  can  be  foui;d  weak  enough  to 
place  confidence  in  the  Misletoe  and  similar 
remedies.  Almost  all  the  metallic  tonics 
liave  ]jrovcd  more  or  less  beneficial  ;  amongst 
these  the  preparations  of  Zinc,  ('ojiper,  and 
Silver,  have  been  most  generally  approved. 
As  far,  however,  as  my  own  exiierience 
autliorizes  me  to  judge,  1  do  not  yUice  much 
confidence  either  in  tlie  Oxide  or  the  Sul- 
phate of  Zinc,  although  in  the  use  of  both 
the  doses  have  been  carried  to  their  highest 
extent.  I  have  given  six  and  eight  grains  of 
the  Oxide,  and  fifteen  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Zinc,   three  limes  in  llic  twtuty-four  hours, 


for  many  successive  days,  without  any  very 
perceptible  advantage.  As  to  the  Salts  of 
Copper,  1  have  always  regarded  them  with  a 
susjjicious  eye,  on  account  of  their  poisonous 
qualities,  and  therefore  probably  may  not  be 
able  to  give  a  fair  opinion  concerning  them, 
as  1  have  never  carried  either  the  Sulphate 
of  Copiier,  or  the  Amnioniated  Copper,  be- 
yond a  very  moderate  dose. 

Soon   after  Dr.  Power  made  his  experi- 
ments with  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  I  was  induced  by  his 
success  to  try  that  salt  in  two  cases  of  Epi- 
lepsy ;  in  one  the  dose  was  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  six  grains  three  times  a  day  ;  in   the 
other  to  eight  grains  ;  and  to  its  use  the  dis- 
ease yielded.    But  I  confess  that  1  have  been 
prevented   from  employing   it  since  by   the 
dread    of  the  known  efi'ect  which   it  has  in 
colouring  permanently  the  skin  ;   and  I  am 
of  opinion   the  more   effectual  it  is  in  small 
doses,  the  more  likely  is  this  discolouration 
to  be  produced.     I  can  scarcely  believe  it 
possible,  that  any  stomach  can  bear  even  six 
grains  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  for  a  dose,  un- 
less a  considerable  quantity  of  free  Muriatic 
Acid,  or  of  the    Muriates,  be   present  in  it. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  greater  part,  or 
the  whole,  of  the  Nitrate,  will  necessarily  be 
converted  into  an  inert  Muriate  ;   and  there- 
fore only  that  wliich  remains  undecomposed 
can   operate  as  an  effective  tonic.     On  the 
contrary,  if  a  small  dose  produce  a  beneficial 
eflfect,  there  is  reason  for  sup]>osing  that  it 
has    entered    into  the    system  ;    and,   under 
such  circumstances,  we  can  have  no  certainty 
that  it  may  not  be  decomjiosed  in  the  rete 
mucosum,    and  jiermanently  retained  there 
as  a   Chloride,   affording,  from  the  action  of 
light,   and   that  of  Sulj-.huretted   IlydroLien, 
not  unfrequently  exhaled  from  the  skin,  the 
dark  colour  which  it   has  unfortunately  too 
often    produced.      I   hold   an    oinnion,    that 
such  an  efiVct  is  likely  always  to  take  place, 
when  the  rete  mucosum  actutilly  exists  in  the 
Kuro])ean  ;  for  it  is  there  that  colouring  mat- 
ters of  an  insoluble  character,  even  when  intro- 
duced mechanically  under  the  skin,  remain 
unabsorbed  for  life  ;  and  as  the  Chloride  of 
Silver  is  insoluble  in   the  animal  juices,  it 
will  necessarily  follow  the  same  law  when 
formed  in  that  organ.      How  far  the  admini- 
stration of  diluted  jS'itric  Acid,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  iNitrate  of  .Silver  is  given,  might 
prevent  such   an  event,   experience  has  not 
enabled  me  to  determine.     These  being  the 
reasons  which  have  ])revented  me  from  pre- 
scribing some  of  (he  metallic  salts,  1  prefer 
the  Arsenical  solution  for  two  obvious  rea- 
sons.    In  the  first  place,  ils  infiucnce  in  al- 
laying irregular  nervous  action  has  been  well 
established,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
fevers;   secondly,  because  it  has  effected  de- 
cidedly  beneficial    results    in   the   Kinleptic 
attacks  of  the  delicate,  and  in  worn  out  ha- 
bits ;    in  the  drunken   Epileptic  when  plo- 
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tliora  is  not  present,  and  in  many  other  spaa- 
modic  diseases  not  attended  by  plethora.  It 
is  not  so  likely  to  interfere  with  the  jjurga- 
lives  as  the  Salts  of  Zinc  or  of  Copper,  and  it 
does  not  accumulate  in  the  habit,  nor  has  it 
the  disadvantage  of  colouring  the  skin,  which 
may  attend  the  administration  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver.  I  do  not  wish  you,  however,  to  su[)- 
pose  that  Arsenic  more  than  any  other  me- 
tallic salt,  is  applicable  to  every  ca^e  of  Epi- 
lepsy ;  such  an  idea  would  mislead  you. 
Much  depends  on  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  case,  and  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  the  present  instance  the  spare 
habit  of  this  man,  and  the  absence  of  ple- 
thora, seem  to  indicate  its  use,  even  although 
the  fits  observed  no  regular  periods.  Our 
patient  has  already  benefited  by  its  use,  and 
he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  obtain  a  permanent 
cure. 

Yo'j  may,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  be  sur- 
prised that  I  have  not  noticed  any  of  the 
direct  yVntispasmodics  in  mentioning  the  ge- 
neral treatment  of  Epilepsy  ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  smallest  benefit  accrue  from  the 
administration  of  any  of  them,  except  M'lsk, 
which  is  too  expensive  a  remedy  for  a  Dis- 
pensary. In  one  very  severe  and  unma- 
nageable case,  of  several  years'  continuance, 
which  came  under  my  care  in  private  prac- 
tice, I  gave  Musk,  in  gradually  increased 
doses,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  drachm,  three 
times  a  day,  with  most  decided  benefit. 
The  fits,  which  for  several  years  had  amount- 
ed to  two  or  three  daily,  became  gradually 
less  freijuent  and  less  severe,  until,  the  full 
dose  of  musk  being  given,  and  continued  for 
some  time,  the  fits  were  suspended  for  five 
months,  and  they  might  not,  probably,  have 
returned  again  had  the  patient  lived,  but  he 
soon  afterwards  died  of  typhus  fever. 

As  in  the  treatment  of  every  other  disease. 
Diet  and  Regimen  require  to  be  attended 
to  in  that  of  Epilepsy  ;  the  former  should  be 
moderate  in  quantity,  not  more  than  the 
stomach  can  fully  master,  of  a  nutritious 
quality,  but  light:  all  fermented  liciuors 
should  be  avoided.  Exercise  ought  to  be 
regular,  but  not  carried  to  fatigue  ;  and  the 
mind  and  spirits  should  be  maintained  as  far 
as  possible  in  a  cheerful  and  elasdc  state. 

Chorea, 
Since  I  last  lectured,  another  case  of  ner- 
vous affection.  Chorea,  has  been  admitted. 
The  patient,  Elizabeth  Brady,  aged  seven 
years,  with  light  hair,  and  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  tall,  and  spare  in  her  habit, 
was  in  perfect  health  until  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  immediately  after  her  return  from 
school,  the  disease  displayed  itself.  She 
complained  that  she  could  not  sit  still  ;  there 
was  constant  jactitation  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  uninterrupted  movement  of  the  fingers, 
a  rolling  of  the  head,  and  twitchings  of  the 


muscles  of  the  face,  which  continued  even 
when  she  was  in  a  recumbent  position.  She 
has  scarcely  slept  at  nights,  not  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  stretch  ;  then  generally 
awakes  with  a  start,  and  the  movements 
of  the  limbs  and  head  immediately  com- 
mence. She  walks  with  great  difficulty,  the 
limbs  twisting  in  various  directions,  so  that 
she  requires  to  be  held  uj)  to  prevent  her 
from  falling.  Her  sjieech  is  a  little  impair- 
ed, and  her  eyes  have  a  very  peculiar,  roll- 
ing character.  The  bowels  are  open  ;  the 
urine  is  high  coloured  ;  the  pulse  small,  fee- 
ble, and  quick;  and  the  tongue  slightly 
furred.  Tlie  alvine  evacuations  are  of  a 
dirty,  unnatural  colour  ;  and  the  perspiratioa 
has  a  j)eculiar  offensive  0'loi;r. 

Rly  first  object  in  this  case  was  to  remove 
all  acrimonious  matter  from  the  bowels, 
and  to  improve  the  character  of  the  secre- 
tions. My  second  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
habit,  and  thereby  overcome  the  spasmodic 
tendency.  With  these  views,  the  patient 
was  ordered  a  powder,  containing  five  grains 
of  Calomel,  and  twelve  of  Jalap,  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  rej)eated  at  the  distance  of 
eight  hours,  for  three  times  successively;  after 
which,  she  was  directed  to  take  ten  grams 
of  the  Carbonate  of  Iron,  and  three  of  the 
powder  of  Conium,  every  third  hour  during 
the  day ;  to  observe  a  light  diet  ;  and  to 
have  friction  apjdied  along  the  spine  and 
over  the  abdomen,  as  she  was  incapable  of 
taking  exercise.  As  the  girl  has  not  made 
her  appearance  again,  I  must  reserve  my 
remarks  upon  the  case  for  our  next  lecture. 

RheKumtism — Lumbago. 
The  cases  of  Smith  and  Spari'ow  have  been 
discharged  cured,  and  as  West  has  not  again 
paid  us  a  visit,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  also  is  well.  One  case  of  severe 
Lumbago  has  been  admitted  since  these 
cases,  and  the  pain  still  continues  with  little 
abatement.  The  patient  is  an  old  man,  with 
a  broken-up  constitution  and  of  irregular  ha- 
bits; he  has  been  cupped  across  the  loins  twice, 
blistered,  and  put  under  a  course  of  purga- 
tives, with  Calomel,  Colchicum,  and  Opium, 
and,  latterly,  he  has  taken  also  a  Terebinthi- 
nate  mixture,  with  large  doses  of  the  Tinc- 
tura  Conii.  The  pains,  however,  continue. 
Although  he  has  been  strictly  enjoined  to 
observe  regularity  in  diet,  yet,  I  am  ap- 
prehensive, that  these  orders  are  not 
obeyed,  and  to  this  circumstance,  in  part, 
may  be  ascribed  the  little  benefit  which 
treatment  has  jiroduced  ia  this  case.  It 
is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  medicines,  otherwise  most  effec- 
tive, is  completely  counteracted  by  the  abuse 
of  dietetic  stimulants.  Such  is  also  the  case 
with  the  woman  Eadwell,  to  whose  case  I 
formerly  alluded  as  an  illustration  of  that 
mixed  form  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  com- 
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Tnon'y  ctilJed  rhcoirafic  goat  As  long  as 
this  lady  remains  sr)b>^r,  she  improves  ;  but 
as  babit  bas  confirmed  ber  irregular  tenden- 
cies, and  ber  bours  of  sobriety  sre,  "  like 
angel  yisits,  fev.-  and  far  between,''  I  hffve 
little  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  a  cure  in 
her  case. 


SANITARY  HINTS  RESPECTING 
CHOLERA. 


Council  Office,  Whitehall,  14th  Nor.  1831. 

Sin, 
The  Central  Board  of  Health  having  ma- 
turely weighed  all  the  information  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  them  relative  to  the 
progress  of  tlie  Asiatic  Spasmodic  Cholera  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  particu- 
larly guided  by  the  conclusions  on  this  head, 
to  which  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry  have  ar- 
rived after  a  five  months'  careful  and  labo- 
rious observation  of  the  character  of  that  dis- 
ease in  those  parts  of  Russia  which  they 
have  visited,  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your 
consideration  the  following  sanitary  hints  :  — 

I. — As  to  Precautionary  Measures. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  adoption  and  rea- 
lize the  benefit  of  any  system  of  sanitary 
arrangements  in  a  large  community,  the 
first  essential  point  is  to  divide  that  com- 
munity into  subordinflte  sections,  and  to 
form  District  Boards  of  Health,  each  to 
consist,  if  possible,  of  a  resident  clergyman 
and  a  number  of  substantial  housiholders, 
and  of  one  medical  man  at  least. 

These  Boards  should  be  charged  with  the 
following  duties  in  their  respective  districts, 
viz, ; 

1st,  To  appoint  inspectors.  Each  in- 
spector to  visit  daily,  and  to  inquire  care- 
fully after  the  liealth,  means  of  subsistence, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort,  of  the  inmates  of, 
say,  (lUO  houses,  more  or  less,)  according 
to  local  circumstances. 
.  iidly,  To  receive  and  examine  the  reports 
of  these  inspectors,  which  should  be  made 
up  to  a  given  ho\ir  on  each  day. 

odiy,  J'o  endeavour  to  remedy,  by  every 
means  which  individual  and  ])ublic  charita- 
ble exertion  can  sujiply,  such  deficiency  as 
may  be  found  to  exist  in  their  respective 
districts  in  the  following  primary  elements 
of  fiublic  health,  viz.  the  food  of  the  poor, 
clothing,  bedding,  ventilation,  space,  clean- 
Imess,  outlets  for  domestic  filth,  habits  of 
temperance,  prevention  of  panic. 

4thly,  To  re|)ort  to  tlieir  principal  Boards 
respectively  on  the  above  heads,  as  well  as 
on  the  actual  slate  of  health  of  their  districts. 

The  subordinate  divisions  o(  each  district 
ought  to  be  uumbered  or  lettered,  and  each 


district  named,  the  names  of  the  members 
of  each  Board,  or  of  the  medical  men  at- 
tached to  each,  and  of  the  visiting  inspec- 
tors employed,  should  be  placarded  in  con- 
spicuous places. 

Principal  Boards  of  cities,  towns,  or  pa- 
rishes, to  report  directly  to  the  Central 
Board  in  London  : — 

1st,  On  the  actual  state  of  health  of  their 
whole  population. 

2dly,  On  the  precautionary  measures  al- 
ready carried  into  effect. 

3dly,  On  the  measures  contemplated. 

4thly,  On  suspected  sources,  if  any  there 
be,  from  whence  this  particular  disease 
might  possibly  spring. 

With  regard  to  precautions  as  to  inter- 
course with  suspected  or  really  infected  per- 
sons or  places,  the  Board  are  confident  that 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  will  not  only 
point  out,  but  morally  establish,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing such  commuuication  as  may  endanger 
the  lives  of  thousands. 

But  they  strongly  deprecate  all  measures 
of  coercion  for  this  purpose,  which,  when 
tried  upon  the  Continent,  invariably  have 
been  productive  of  evil.  The  best  induce- 
ments to  a  prompt  acknowledgment  of  the 
disease  having  entered  a  family,  as  well  as 
to  an  early  and  voluntary  separation  of  the 
sick  from  the  healthy,  will  always  be  found 
in  the  readiness  and  efficiency  with  which 
public  charitable  institutions  attend  to  the 
objects  noticed  in  S.  3. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Board 
feel  themselves  authorized  to  declare,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  be  highly  consolatory  to  the 
public  to  learn,  that  under  proper  observances 
of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  this  disease 
seldom  spreads  in  families,  and  rarely  passes 
to  those  about  the  sick,  under  such  favoura- 
ble circumstaiices,  unless  they  happen  to  be 
particularly  predisposed. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  necessary,  where 
there  is  space,  and  where  due  attention  is 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  purity  of  air,  to  se- 
parate members  of  families  actually  affected 
by  the  disease,  nor  to  insulate  individual 
houses,  unless  in  cases  of  crowded,  filthy, 
badly-ventilated  habitations,  and  other  con- 
tingencies, which  involve  the  health  and 
safety  of  all. 

It  having  been  proved,  by  ample  expe- 
rience, in  more  than  one  city  in  Kurope, 
that  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  hosjutals 
for  the  reception  of  the  poorer  classes  sop- 
posed  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease, 
at  a  period  too  long  before  its  actual  break- 
ing out,  has  been  productive  of  great  waste 
of  means,  by  the  spoiling  of  various  articles, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  wholesome  ac- 
commodation when  most  required,  the  Cen- 
tral Board  would  recommend  that  proper 
and  sufficient  house  room  only   be  secured 
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and  ]iropared  in  the  first  instance,  anil  tliat  the 
charit;iljle  be  culled  u])on  only  to  pledge  ihem- 
s(  Ivcs  to  furnish  at  a  given  notice  such  arti- 
cles of  bedding,  furniture,  &:c.  or  the  value 
of  them,  as  they  would  have  at  once  contri- 
buted. 

By  this  means  the  deterioration  of  perisli- 
ahle  articles  will  be  avoided,  and  should  the 
district  entirely  escape,  the  contribution  will 
be  saved. 

The  situation  which  the  Board  would  re- 
commend for  temporary  Cholera  hospitals 
■would  be,  those  most  detached,  insulated, 
and  thoroughly  exposed  to  free  and  open 
air;  the  dttcriplion  of  house,  such  as  would 
admit  of  the  most  perfect  ventilation  and 
cleanliness,  and  the  largest  space  around 
the  sick. 

The  Board  would  recommend,  when  a 
family  is  rejiorted  to  be  in  an  unhealthy  state 
by  the  sub-inspector,  and  the  disease  con- 
firmed to  be  Cholera  by  a  medical  member 
of  the  District  Board,  that  the  head  of  such 
family,  if  unable  to  atVord  proper  accommo- 
dation at  home,  be  advised  to  send  the  sick 
person  forthwith  to  the  temporary  hospital, 
and  that  the  other  members  of  the  family  be 
BupplieJ  with  such  additional  means  and 
comforts  as  their  state  may  require  to  enable 
them  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  infected 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live. 

II. — Medical  and  Dietetic  Pircautions. 

These  will  be  found  of  considerable  im- 
portance, from  their  contributing  to  jjrevent 
or  diminish  the  susceptibility  to  infection 
w  hich  individuals  may  possess  at  the  moment 
the  disease  breaks  out. 

No  sudden  nor  extensive  alterations  should 
be  made  in  the  usual  modes  of  living.  All 
changes  of  food,  to  be  useful,  indeed  not  to 
be  absolutely  prejudicial,  should  tend  to  ren- 
der it  drier,  more  nutritive  and  concentrated  ; 
moderately  costive  bowels,  the  almost  inva- 
riable consequence  of  a  dr^-,  invigorating 
diet,  will  be  found  more  conducive  to  exemp- 
tion  from  cholera  than  an  opposite  habit. 

Whenever  aperients  may  become  indis- 
pensable, those  of  a  warm  aromatic  kind  in 
moderate  dosea,  or  domestic  nieajs,  should 
alone  be  resorted  to. 

AVhat  is  generally  understood  by  salts, 
viz.  Glauber's  salts  and  Ejisom  salts,  as  well 
as  other  cold  purgatives,  should  not  betaken 
in  ant)  quantities,  nor  on  any  account  without 
the  express  prescription  of  a  medical  man. 

The  medical  members  of  the  Board  beg  to 
state,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  that  no 
specific  preventative  against  cholera  is  known 
to  exist,  and  that  the  drugs  hitherto  offered 
■with  this  pretension,  in  countries  where  the 
greatest  ravages  have  been  caused  by  this 
disease,  not  only  did  not  possess  tlie  negative 
virtue  of  doing  no  liarm,  but  were  found  to 
be  absolutely  injurious. 

The  true  preventatives  are  a  liealthy  body, 


and  a  cheerful,  unrnflled  minit.  Looseness 
of  bowels  should  be  immediately  checked, 
and  any  thing  like  periodical  chills  or  cold 
perspirations  should  be  met  by  quinine  in 
suitable  doses  ;  but  habitual  drugging,  at  all 
times  imp-oper,  is  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  terms,  when  epidemic  disease  is 
ajiprehended. 

i'lie  Hoard  b.ls  been  anxious  to  Jay  before 
the  public,  as  early  as  possible,  the  above 
precautionary  outlines,  ■which  they  trust  will 
tend,  together  with  the  suggestions  ema- 
nating from  the  wisdom  and  observation  of 
your  and  other  local  Boards,  if  not  to  exempt 
the  whole  population  of  these  realms  from 
the  scourge  of  spasmodic  cholera,  at  least  to 
enable  them  to  meet  it,  in  the  event  of  its 
appearing  amongst  them,  -with  physical  and 
moral  constitutions  the  least  likely  to  suffer 
from  its  virulence. 

The  Central  Board  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  transmit  to  you 
any  further  sanitary  suggestions  which  may 
occur  to  them  on  the  subject  of  precaution- 
ary measures,  as  well  as  an  outline  of  instruc- 
tions now  in  prejiaration  for  communities 
supposed  to  be  actually  attacked. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  STE-n'ART,  Chairman. 


DRS. 


RUSSELL  AND  BARRY  ON 
CHOLERA. 


The  above  named  gentlemen,  when  at  Ca- 
lais, made  a  memorandum  of  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  they  had  arrived,  on  a  mature 
consideration  of  all  they  had  witnessed 
abroad  relating  to  Cholera.  A  copy  of  this 
has  appeared  in  various  newspapers,  but 
containing  several  very  important  mistakes: 
the  source  from  which  we  have  received 
that  which  follows  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
its  correctness. 

"  After  having  meditated  on  the  above 
facts  and- documents  from  the  moment  they 
came  to  ourknowledge^afterhavingweighed 
them  with  all  the  attention  of  which  our 
minds  are  capable,  and  after  having  compar- 
ed the  opinions  which  each  of  us  separately, 
and  without  discussion,  had  grounded  upon 
them,  we  find  our  impressions  as  to  the  mode 
of  origin  and  sjiread  of  the  late  epidemic  at 
St.  Petersburgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  so 
perfectly  identical  in  all  inijwrtant  particu- 
lars, that  we  now  agree  to  and  sign  the  fol- 
lowing pro])09itions,  containing  the  heads  of 
our  unanimous  opinions  on  this  part  of  the 
business  of  our  mission  : — 

"  1.  That  the  germs  of  the  disease  were 
brought  to  St.  Petersburgh  by  the  boats  and 
barks  which  arrived  from  the  interior  this 
year,  previously  to  the  Itth  (-26)  of  June. 

"  2.  That  those  germs  were  diffused  and 
the  disease  propagated  in  two  ways ;  one 
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■vshicli  may  be  called  personal,  by  the  disper- 
sion over  the  whole  city  immediately  after 
their  arrival,  of  several  thousand  passengers 
and  boatmen,  who  had  come  from  infected 
places,  or  had  been  exposed  to  infection  on 
the  ])assage  or  on  board  these  vessels.  The 
other,  which  may  be  termed  atmospheric,  by 
emanations  from  the  barks,  and  their  con- 
tents suspended  in  and  carried  by  cur- 
rents of  air  to  susceptible  persons,  indepen- 
dently of  direct  communication. 

"  .'!.  That  the  germs  of  the  same  disease 
were  carried  to  Cronstadt,  and  propagated 
there  by  boats  and  lighters  which  had  been 
loaded  directly  from  the  barks  already  men- 
tioned, by  persons  who  had  recent  commu- 
nication with  these  barks,  or  had  been  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

'•  4.  That  the  disease  was  introduced  into 
all  the  villages  round  St.  Petersbiirgb,  iu 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  authentic 
intelligence  of  its  progress,  by  persons  di- 
rectly from  the  city,  or  from  other  infected 
places. 

"  5.  That  neither  the  near  approach  nor 
the  immediate  contact  of  an  infected  indi- 
vidual were  indispensable  to  the  infection  of 
a  healthy  individual  susceptible  of  the  dis- 
ease at  the  moment. 

"  6.  That  the  epidemic  of  St.  Petersburgh 
did  not  possess  those  absolute  and  indiscri- 
niinating  communicable  qualities  attacheil  to 
the  plague  and  small-pox,  and  that  the  risk 
of  infection  incurred  by  the  healthy  who 
approached  the  sick,  was  in  direct  ]iropor- 
tion  to  the  want  of  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  space,  around  the  latter. 

"  7.  That  in  a  generally  infected  atmos- 
phere the  additional  danger  of  infection  in- 
curred by  approaching  one  or  more  indivi- 
duals labouring  under  this  disease  was  not 
greater  than  would  accrue  from  approaching 
one  or  more  typhus  patients  under  similar 
circumstances. 

"  8.  That  under  favourable  circumstances 
of  body  and  mind,  personal  seclusion  did 
afford  ])rotection  against  the  disease,  more 
particularly  if  that  seclusion  had  heen  ac- 
companied by  shelter  from  currents  of  air 
passing  through  sources  of  infection. 

"  9.  'J'hat  those  continued  exempt  from 
the  disease  who  retired  from  and  avoided 
communication  with  infected  jilaces  ;  and 
those  who  resided  to  windward  of,  and  those 
who  were  protected  from  the  currents  of  air 
passing  through  such  places  ;  that  the  next 
in  j)oint  of  immunity  were  those  who, 
though  living  in  ihe  midst  of  general  infec- 
tion, avoided  large  accumulations  of  sick 
placed  in  confined  atmospheres,  the  young, 
the  vigorous,  those  who  could  afford  to  live 
well,  yet  lived  temperately.  In  short,  those 
who  were  jjlaced  under  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  to  health,  cheerfulness,  and 
comfort  of  every  kind. 

"  W.  RUSSFLT.,  M.D. 

"  D.  Bariiy.M.D.' 


DEB.\TE  ON  CHOLERA. 

I.\  consequence  of  the  very  crowded  state  of 
the  room  in  SackvilleStreet,  during  the  two 
last  nights  of  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  the  Committee  have  sum- 
moned the  members  to  meet,  on  Saturday 
next,  in  the  Great  Windmill-Street  Museum  ; 
when  the  discussion  on  cholera  will  be  re- 
sumed. 
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ERRATA 

In  Dr.  Elliutson^s  Lecture,  published  Last  ueek. 

P.  169,  line  2,  after  bndq  insert  often. 

P.  170,  line  '23,  for  fulse,  renii  fultacious  ; 
same  page, line  31 ,  for  »()«»(/((', read  miituteiiess. 

P.  171,  col  2,  line  1 ,  for  crier,  read  celeria  ; 
line  3.  same  column,  for  caier,  read  ceter. 


SO  VICES. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  real 
opening  lecture  delivered  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland.  We  are  astonished. 
^Ve  thank  our  corres[)ondent,  but  need 
scarcely  tell  him  that  the  thing  is  utterly 
unpublishable. 

Ur.  Elliotson's  Lectures.— The  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  accuracy  of  these  Lec- 
tures is  secured,  renders  it  inqjossible  for  us 
to  comjjly  with  the  request  of  several  "Stu- 
dents" to  insert  more  than  one  Lecture  in 
each  number. 

W.  WitsoN,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  ; 

Delivered  at  the  London  University, 
By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lecture  VIIT. 

hrfiammation( continued, ) — Pai/i — Morbid  Ap- 
pearances — Divisions — Commanlnjiammation 
— Symptoms. 

In  the  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  commenced 
the  consideration  of  special  pathology — the 
consideration  of  particular  diseases  ;  and  I 
stated  that  I  should  first  speak  of  those  dis- 
eases which  attack  various  jiarts  of  the  body, 
— that  I  should  then  consider  such  diseases, 
as  seated  in  particular  parts,  and  con- 
sider also  those  diseases  which  do  not 
attack  various  parts,  but  are  confined  each 
to  peculiar  situations. 

1  therefore  began  the  consideration  of  ge- 
neral diseases,  if  I  may  so  speak  ;  and,  as 
the  most  important,  the  most  common,  and 
the  most  connected  with  all  other  affections, 
I  commenced  with  inflammation.  I  stated 
that  inflammation  was  characterized,  gene- 
rally si)eaking,  by  four  principal  signs — red- 
ness, swelling,  heat,  and  pain.  1  considered, 
as  far  as  appeared  necessary,  the  three  first  of 
these  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 
I  was  speaking  of  the  fourth — namely. 

Pain, 

I  stated  that  pain,  like  two  of  the  other 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  might  arise  from 
other  causes  than  inflammation  —  that  is, 
swelling  and  heat  may  exist  independently  of 
inflammation,  and  so  may  pain.  Pain  fre- 
quently arises  from  spasm,  from  scirrhus 
and  cancer,  or  from  neuralgia ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  it  depends  upon  a  peculiar  state  of 
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the  nerves,  not  necessarily  inflammatory. 
But  I  stated  that  pain  was  a  very  common 
attendant  upon  inflammation,  though  not  in- 
variably present. 

The  pain  of  inflammation  is  generally  in- 
creased by  pressure,  at  least  by  sudden  pres- 
sure, whereas  pain  arising  from  spasm  is 
generally  relieved  by  pressure.  You  have 
this  very  strikingly  shewn  in  colic  and  in 
enteritis.  In  the  latter,  the  ])ain,  of  course, 
arises  from  inflammation  ;  if  you  press  the 
abdomen,  even  with  the  point  of  one  finger, 
the  patient  experiences  exquisite  pain ; 
whereas,  in  the  former,  which  is  a  mere 
spasm  of  the  intestines,  the  more  you  press 
the  more  is  the  patient  relieved  ;  so  that  I 
have  found  a  patient  able  to  bear  the  pres- 
sure of  both  hands,  with  my  feet  almost 
raised  from  the  ground,  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  the  more  I  pressed  the  greater  was  the 
relief:  but  the  two  may  be  connected,  and 
then  you  have  a  certain  portion  of  relief  and 
a  certain  portion  of  aggravation. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  al- 
though the  pain  of  inflammation  is  increased 
by  pressure,  it  is  rather  by  this  being  s^tdden 
than  gradually  increased  ;  for  frequently,  if 
you  press  an  inflamed  part  very  slightly,  and 
gradually  augment  the  amount,  very  consi- 
derable pressure  can  be  borne,  provided  you 
press  the  whole  part.  If  you  press  only  one 
spot,  even  slowly,  you  are  sure  to  give  pain ; 
but  if  you  can  embrace  the  whole  i)art,  and 
press  it  all  gradually,  so  as  to  emjiiy  it.  of  its 
blood,  you  will  frequently  produce  ease. 
This  is  shewn  every  day  in  the  case  of  in- 
flammation at  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  If 
you  have  a  blister  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
or  at  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  you  rest 
gradually  upon  the  part,  the  pain  becomes 
mitigated,  till  at  last  it  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  removed  ;  but  the  moment  you  take 
oft"  the  pressure  and  raise  the  foot  from  the 
ground,  you  feel  the  part  begin  to  throb — 
to  throb  with  violent  pain.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  if  an  inflamed  part  be  pressed 
suddenly  it  is  sure  to  have  its  pain  increased, 
if  it  be  pressed  even  gradually,  but  only  par- 
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tiallj-,  you  generally  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect, because,  if  you  press  only  one  part, 
the  other  becomes  more  gorged  with  blood  ; 
but  if  you  can  press  the  whole  together,  so  as 
gradually  to  empty  all  the  vessels,  or  dimi- 
nish their  contents,  then  pressure  can  be 
borne,  and,  more  than  that,  it  frequently 
gives  relief. 

Hence  pressure  has  been  recommended  as 
a  means  of  cure,  by  certain  writers,  in  some 
inflammatory  diseases.  Pressure  has  been 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, by  Dr.  Balfour,  of  Kdinburgh  ;  and 
a  French  surgeon  ( Velpeau)  has  recommend- 
ed it  in  erysipelas.  But  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that,  although  relief  may  be  given  in 
some  cases,  considerable  aggravation  is 
excited  in  others.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
part  should  be  all  com]:)ressed — that  the  pres- 
sure should  be  equable  ;  for  any  deviation  in 
this  respect,  so  that  a  part  of  the  vessels  were 
allowed  to  become  the  more  distended,  would 
increase  the  mischief.  Very  frequently,  too, 
inflammation  does  not  depend  altogether 
upon  local  causes  ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  it 
in  the  constitution,  and  although  you  im- 
pede the  circulation  of  the  part,  you  do  not 
stop  the  impetus  of  blood  running  to  it ;  the 
large  arteries  around  are  found  to  throb  vio- 
lently against  the  part  compressed,  and  pres- 
sure frequently  cannot  be  borne  at  all.  On 
all  these  accounts,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  cure  inflammation  by  pressure.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  we  may  say  that  the 
pain  of  spasm  is  diminished  by  pressure, 
and  the  pain  of  inflammation  increased  by 
it ;  and  this  criterion  is  continually  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  diagnosis — as  a  means  of 
distinguishing  whether  puin  is  inflammatory 
or  spasmodic. 

Pain  is,  generally  speaking-,  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  tension  of  the  part  attacked. 
The  less  a  part  will  yield,  the  greater  gene> 
Tally  is  the  ])ain.  Hence  much  inflammation 
of  a  theca  of  a  tendon  is  generally  attended 
with  great  agony,  and  from  a  similar  circum- 
stance, when  matter  is  formed,  if  it  cannot 
■escape,  from  the  part  not  yielding  at  all,  the 
pain  is  most  agonizing ;  whereas,  by  re- 
lieving the  tension  in  making  an  inci- 
sion, so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  yield- 
ing of  the  part,  the  pnin  instantly  dis- 
appears ;  and  more  than  that,  the  great  ir- 
ritation of  the  system,  which,  ])erha]i8, 
amounted  to  a  violent  delirium,  also  vanishes. 
All  these  things  froquen'ly  cease,  as  it  were, 
by  magic,  when  an  incision  is  made.  Hence, 
too,  the  great  use  of  incisions  in  certain  in- 
flammations of  the  skin  and  tlie  cellular  mem- 
brane. In  what  is  called  phlcgmnnons  erysi- 
pelas, the  cellular  membrane  becomes  exces- 
sively gorged  with  blood — excessively  gorged 
with  fluids — the  skin  is  distended,  and  the 
greatest  agony  is  felt ;  but  a  few  incisions 
will  |iul a  slop  to  all  this.  I  ]»rcsume  it  is 
for  the  same  reason,  that,  in  inflammation  of 


a  serous  membrane,  you  have  far  more  vio- 
lent pain  than  in  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane.  These  serous  membranes  in 
general  are  tense,  and  give  the  most  violent 
pain  when  they  are  inflamed  ;  whereas  the 
mucous  membranes  are  all  of  a  yielding  cha- 
racter, and  inflammation  of  them  is  conse- 
quently never  attended  by  a  violent  stabbing 
pain.  You  know  that  serous  membranes 
are  generally  spread  out  pretty  tightly,  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  and 
therefore  you  generally  have  a  violent  stab- 
bing pain  when  they  are  inflamed  ;  but 
sometimes  this  is  not  the  case,  and  then  the 
less  degree  of  pam  may  arise  from  the  affec- 
tion being  seated  in  a  portion  that  will 
yield. 

But  pain,  according  to  its  situation 
in  various  parts,  may  be  sharp,  dull, 
smarting,  or  burning.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  mere  soreness — no  pain  is  felt  unless 
the  part  is  irritated  mechanically,  or 
some  particular  stimuli  are  applied.  Parts 
which  have  little  or  no  sensibility  in  health, 
acquire  sensibility  under  inflammation,  and 
frequently  very  intense  sensibility.  JNIany 
parts  which  may  be  cut  in  health  without  the 
individual,  be  he  man  or  brute,  experiencing 
any  sensation,  when  inflamed  cannot  bear 
the  slightest  motion  or  the  slightest  pressure. 
If,  therefore,  parts  which  show  no  sensibility 
in  health  become  very  sensible  in  inflamma- 
tion, you  may  suppose  that  parts  which  are 
naturally  sensible  in  health  may  become 
very  painful  when  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion. However,  the  degree  of  pain  will  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  original 
sensibility,  because  it  depends  so  much 
likewise  upon  the  tension  or  the  yielding 
character  of  the  part.  Jf  it  so  happen  that 
a  part  which  has  no  sensibility,  or  but  little, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  an  unyielding  part, 
become  inflamed,  the  pain  will  be  dreadful; 
more  dreadful  than  it  would  be  in  a  part 
which  naturally  has  sensibility  and  yet  is  of 
a  yielding  character. 

Diagnosis. — Inflammation  is  generally  known 
by  pain  increased  on  pressure,  by  feverishness, 
and  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  part. 
When  we  see  a  person  labouring  under  dis- 
ordered function,  and  labouring  under  fever- 
ishness— pyrexia — and  under  pain,  which 
pain  is  increased  by  pressure,  althour;h  we 
cannot  see  the  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  inflamed — that  the  proximate  cause  of 
these  symptoms  is  inflammation.  Some- 
times there  is  no  pain  experienced,  but  sim- 
ply disturbance  of  function  and  feverishness  ; 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  we  are  not  sure  that 
there  is  an  internal  inflammation.  When  a 
part  can  be  seen,  the  symptoms  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  few  or  more  of 
them,  will  be  sufficient  to  characterize  the 
complaint ;  but  we  are  certain  also  of  the 
existence  of  inflammation  when  the  part  is 
invisible,  when  we  cannot  ascertain  whether 
it  is  red,  hot,  or  swollen  or  not  ;  but  where 
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there  is  pain  increased  on  pressure,  the  func- 
tion of  the  part  disturbed,  and  the  patient 
labouring  under  what  is  called  "  feverish- 
ness,  or  pyrexia." 

3Iorbid  Airpearances. 

These  are  the  four  symjitoms  of  inflamma- 
tion during  life,  but  tliey  may  have  existed 
at  that  period  and  none  of  them  remain  after 
death.  The  pain  and  the  heat,  of  course, 
must  go,  but  the  redness  and  swelling  you 
migbt  expect  to  remain.  When,  however, 
we  have  seen  a  part  inflamed  during  life,  or 
such  symptoms  have  been  present  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion, in  both  cases  you  may  find,  on  exami- 
nation after  death,  no  marks  of  iuflaiumalion 
at  all  ;  and  yet  the  absence  of  these  does  not 
in  any  way  invalidate  the  opinion  which  you 
formed  during  life  ;  for  it  will  happen  that 
after  death  every  mark  of  inflammation  will 
disappear.  You  may  sometimes,  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
eyes,  visible  enough  during  life,  and  of 
which  the  patient  died,  find  both  parts  pale 
after  death  ;  the  skin,  perhaps,  will  be 
slightly  swelled,  but  the  swelling  will  be 
greatly  diminisiied,  and  the  redness  entirely 
gone.  This  is  a  certain  fact  resjiecting  inflam- 
mation in  general,  because  it  is  observed  with 
regard  to  external  inflammation.  After  apo- 
plexy you  will  frequently  find  nothing.  Al- 
though during  life  the  head  appears  to  be  burst- 
ing from  an  accumulation  of  blood,  and  the 
patient  hasdicd  of  the  complaint,  yetyou  will 
frequently  find  after  death  no  morbid  ap- 
pearances. All  the  vessels,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  cools,  recover  them- 
selves, or  the  blood  in  some  way  or  other 
goes  to  other  parts  ;  but  this  occurrence  does 
not  always  take  place.  You  will  sometimes 
find  that  where  there  was  no  doubt  from  ihe 
symptoms  that  internal  inflammation  existed, 
the  marks  of  the  complaint  disappear  after 
death  ;  sometimes  they  do,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  general. 

flowever,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  re- 
collect that  it  is  not  every  preternatural  red- 
ness that  you  discover  after  death  which  is  in- 
flammatory. You  may  find  an  intense  red- 
ness of  the  internal  parts  in  the  bodies  of 
patients,  whom  during  life  you  did  not  sus- 
pect to  be  labouring  under  inflammation,  and 
you  are  not  on  that  account  ulone  to  supjiose 
that  they  did  ;  for  just  as  the  redness  of  in- 
flammation will  frequently  disappear  after 
death,  either  in  a  great  degree  or  altogether, 
so  after  death,  without  any  previous  inflam- 
mation, you  may  have  morbid  redness  of  the 
parts.  If  the  patient  have  died  with  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  so  that  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  blood  has  taken  place  in  the 
lungs,  you  may  find  the  liver  gorged  with 
blood,  and  you  may  find  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines exceedingly  red,  not  fiora  inflam- 
mation,    but     sifliply    because    the    blood 


was  obstructed  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the 
heart,  and  consequently  congestion  took 
J)lacc.  In  a  case  of  great  debility,  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  patient  in  one  poslure  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  existence  will  cause 
such  an  accumulation  of  blood  as,  after 
death,  to  give  rise  to  great  retlness ;  and 
these  ap|)earances  are  always  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  cajiillary  vessels  ia 
the  part  to  which  the  blood  inclines  by  its 
gravitation.  The  blood  will  not  merely  ac- 
cumulate in  the  vessels  in  this  way,  but  it 
will  transude  from  them  so  as  to  dye  the  sur- 
rounding parts  perfectly  red,  and  prevent 
your  distinguishing  the  ojjpearance  from  in- 
flammation. This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  hot  climates  and  in  hot  weather.  Ur. 
Davy,  the  brother  of  Sir  IIum])hry,  says,  iu 
a  paper  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  'J'ransactions,  that  he 
has  found  it  in  hot  countries  often  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  redness  of  inflamma- 
tir)n  from  the  redness  of  transudation,  or 
the  redness  from  the  circumstance  of  a  piece 
of  membrane  being  merely  steeped  in  blood  ; 
and  from  all  his  observations  and  experi- 
ments he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  if  in  a 
hot  climate  a  body  be  not  opened  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  surfaces 
become  red  ;  that  the  scrum  of  the  cavities 
likewise  becomes  bloody,  and  the  viscera 
livid,  so  that  no  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to 
what  was  the  state  of  the  jiarts  during  life. 
The  reason  is  this —  the  hotter  the  temperature 
within  certain  limits,  the  sooner  does  decom- 
position take  place  ;  the  more  a  part  is  de- 
composed, of  course  the  more  easily  does 
transudation  occur.  The  solids  become 
more  soft,  more  spongy,  and  blood  which 
comes  in  contact  wiili  them  easily  per- 
vades them,  oozes  through  tliem,  and  dyes 
them  and  any  of  the  liquids  which  the  parts 
may  happen  to  contain. 

You  notice  in  dead  bodies  which  have  Iain 
any  time  upon  their  back,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  that  the  posterior  parts  all  become 
livid,  and  filled  with  blood,  while  the  ante- 
rior ])arts  are  jiale.  The  body  being  ])laced 
usually  on  the  back,  if  you  open  it  and  exa- 
mine the  lungs,  you  find  their  posterior  part 
heavy,  filled  with  blood,  livid — in  fact  exhi- 
biting exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the 
anterior  part  does  in  violent  bronchitis  ;  and 
every  one  accustomed  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations  allows  for  this  occurrence ; 
he  never  thinks  of  considering  it  a  morbid 
a])pearance  ;  it  is  simply  the  effect  of  the 
blood  gravitating  to  the  lowest  parts.  You 
will  observe  also  when  bodies  are  at  all  de- 
composed, that  red  streaks  appear  along  the 
surface,  in  the  direction  of  tho^  various  veins. 
'I'he  blood  accumuhites  in  all  the  veins  after 
death,  and  as  the  substance  of  the  coats  be- 
comes more  and  more  decomposed,  it  allows 
the  blood  contained  within  the  veins  to 
transude,  and  in  that  way  the  coats  them- 
selves become  thoroughly  dyed  with  blood. 
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and  the  cellular  membrane  around  the  ves- 
sels becomes  dyed  likewise  ;  you  may  trace 
the  superficial  veins  in  the  dead  body  from 
this  appearance.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
a  transudation  of  the  blood,  through  a  degree 
of  decomposition  having  occurred. 

The  observations  made  by  Dr.  Davy  many 
years  ago,  respecting  the  importance  of  exa- 
mining bodies  early  in  hot  weather,  and 
shewing  the  importance  of  knowing  that 
such  appearances  as  are  induced  by  inflam- 
mation may  take  place  merely  from  decom- 
position, have  been  all  lately  confirmed  by 
Andral,  who,  to  make  his  observations  the 
more  striking,  has  examined  the  same  part 
of  the  body  at  different  periods.  Early  after 
death  he  has  found  an  organ  pale  ;  but  if  it 
■were  afterwards  so  placed  as  to  favour  the 
gravitation  of  the  blood  to  a  certain  portion 
of  it,  that  part  of  the  organ,  when  subse- 
qnently  examined  in  a  few  days,  decomposi- 
tion having  proceeded,  had  became  intensely 
red. 

The  blood  will  not  only  accumulate  in  the 
solids  in  this  manner,  and  not  only  exude  in 
sufl^cient  quantity  to  dye  any  liquids  that 
may  be  within  the  cavities,  but  it  will  itself 
exude  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  canal  may  be 
found  containing  a  large  amount  of  pure 
blood.  By  causing  a  considerable  portion  of 
intestine  to  be  dependent,  the  blood  has  gra- 
vitated to  such  an  extent  as  to  pass  through 
the  vessel  into  the  cavity,  and  there  lie  in 
the  form  of  a  hemorrhage.  Two  French 
■writers  have  made  numerous  experiments 
upon  this  subject,  Rigot  and  Trousseau  ;  and 
they  say  that  they  have  frequently  made  the 
blood  ooze  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  in- 
testines, by  merely  giving  a  portion  of  them 
this  dependent  position. 

You  must  therefore  be  aware,  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  redness  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  you  in  saying  that  a  part  has  been 
inflamed.  A  part  may  be  red  because  it  was 
inflamed  during  life,  but  you  must  always 
take  into  consideration,  whether  the  body 
has  lain  long,  so  as  to  be  partly  decomposed, 
and  allow  the  difl!"usion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parts.  Indeed,  a  degree  of 
putrefaction  not  merely  gives  this  infil- 
tration of  blood  into  the  parts,  but  the 
parts  themselves  become  dissolved  into  a 
liquid  substance  —  they  liquify.  As  the 
body  putrifies  it  becomes  soft,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  is  produced,  in  addition 
to  the  pure  blood,  which  assists  materially 
in  dyeing  the  different  parts.  You  have 
therefore  to  take  into  consideration  what  is 
the  period  at  which  you  examine  the  body, 
and  also  what  is  the  position  of  the  part, 
■wlietlier  it  is  such  as  is  likely  to  have  favoured 
the  gravitation  of  its  own  blood,  and  that  of 
other  parts,  in  any  quantity.  You  have  also 
to  take  mto  consideration  another  circum- 
stance, independent  of  time  and  of  position — 
iliat  is,  whether  any  rneclianical  obstruction 


existed  during  life.  You  may  examine  a 
body  immediately  after  death,  so  that  putre- 
faction has  not  occurred,  and  placed  uj)on 
its  back  with  the  stomach  high,  so  that  the 
blood  could  not  have  gravitated  there,  and 
you  might  see  such  redness  of  that  organ  that 
you  would  consider  it  inflammatory,  if  you  did 
not  also  know  or  ascertain  that  therebad  been 
a  mechanical  obstruction.  If  there  have 
been  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  and  heart,  then 
that  will  explain  redness  of  the  stomach 
without  your  being  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring it  to  inflammation.  There  are  there- 
fore three  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count— the  period  at  which  you  examine  tlie 
body,  the  situation  of  the  part  as  to  gravita- 
tion, and  the  previous  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  mechanical  obstruction.  A  simple  in- 
spection of  the  parts  which  are  red,  provided 
there  is  nothing  but  redness,  will  give  you 
no  information  whatever.  You  must  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  any  symptoms  of 
inflammation  during  life,  and  observe  the 
three  circumstances  to  which  I  have  just  al- 
luded. 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance 
■which  will  enable  you  frequently  to  say  that 
inflammation  actually  existed,  and  that  is  the 
presence  of  the  products  of  inflammation. 
If  you  find  a  part  intensely  red,  and  you  see 
a  layer  of  lymph  eff'used,  or  you  see  a  large 
quantity  of  serum — perhaps  turbid  serum — 
perhaps,  too,  with  flakes,  then  you  may  be 
sure  almost  that  the  redness  is  inflamma- 
tory. The  redness,  it  is  true,  may  be  in- 
creased by  decomposition — may  be  increased 
by  mechanical  circumstances ;  but  if  you 
see  the  products  of  inflammation,  then  you 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  redness,  either 
altogether,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  in- 
flammatory. These  observations  you  will 
find  of  use  with  respect  to  inflammation  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  heart.  The  lining' 
membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  espe- 
cially at  the  valves,  is  sometimes  very  red 
without  any  inflammation.  Some  persons 
will  say  there  was  inflammation  during  life  ; 
others  will  say  that  there  was  not.  Of 
course  the  point  generally  niay  be  cleared  up 
by  minute  observation — by  feeling  whetber 
the  heart  is  soft  or  not,  so  as  to  allow  the 
membrane  to  be  stained  by  transuded  blood; 
but  if  you  see  an  effusion  of  lymph  upon  the 
membrane,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
redness  is  of  an  inflammatory  character- 
that  it  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  either 
in  part  or  altogether. 

These  are  the  observations  that  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make,  gentlemen,  re- 
specting the  marks  of  inflammation  during 
life  and  after  death. 

Divisions. 
Inflammation    is    usually     divided     into 
two  kinds — the  one  common,  the  other  spe- 
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cific.  "  Common"  inflammation  is  that 
which  we  see  every  day  where  a  local  injury 
takes  place,  or  when  a  part  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  vissiciludes  of  temperature ; 
but  the  e[)ithet,  "  specific,"  is  given  to  in- 
flammation when  it  runs  a  peculiar  course, 
or  when  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  cause,  nei- 
ther mechanical,  nor  simply  irritative.  When 
inflammation  runs  a  peculiar  course,  it  is  then 
by  many  called  "  specific,"  but  more  fre- 
quently it  receives  that  appellation  only  when 
it  arises  from  a  peculiar  cause.  For  exam- 
ple, inflammation  of  the  urethra,  from  the 
forcible  introduction  of  a  bougie,  or  a  cathe- 
ter, would  be  common  inflammation  ;  but  the 
inflammation  of  gonorrhoja,  arising  from  a 
])eculiar  cause,  is  termed  specific  inflamma- 
tion. In  specific  inflammation  you  have  all 
the  symptoms  which  occur  in  common  in- 
flammation, but  some  peculiarity  is  super- 
added. Common  inflammation  is  the  ground- 
work, but  in  specific  inflammation  some 
other  circumstance  is  superadded. 

Common  Injiammalion. 
I  will  now  speak  of  the  course  of  common 
inflammation.  Common  inflammation  may 
begin  with  pain,  with  a  blush,  and  v.ith  a 
feeling  of  unusual  warmth.  When  an  in- 
flammation is  first  set  up,  it  may  begin  in 
this  way,  but  the  redness  is  sometimes  not 
in  the  form  of  a  blush,  but  occurs  in  one  par- 
ticular point,  and  from  that  it  spreads.  If 
the  part  be  a  secreting  organ,  its  secretion 
will  become  changed  in  its  appearance — per- 
haps changed,  likewise,  in  its  smell,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  it  is  generally  increased  in  its 
quantity.  The  pain  and  the  redness  increase 
in  degree,  and  also  in  extent,  and  then  a 
swelling  occurs,  or  tension,  or  swelling  and 
tension.  The  parts  swell  to  a  certain  point  ; 
and  if  they  cannot  swell  farther  without 
difliculty,  they  become  tense.  As  the  in- 
flammation proceeds,  the  secretion  of  the 
part  generally  diminishes  again,  though  per- 
haps it  does  not  come  down  to,  or  does  not  de- 
scend below,  its  natural  amount;  but  the  se- 
cretionsstill  remain  unhealthy  in  appeara^ice, 
and,  perhaps,  also  in  smell.  As  all  this 
goes  on,  or  when  it  arrives  at  a  certain  point, 
the  constitution  begins  to  feel  its  effects. 
The  pulse  becomes  (juickened  ;  and  it  like- 
wise becomes  variously  altered  in  its  volume, 
firmness,  strength,  and  regularity.  Thus  the 
constitution  sympathizes  at  last.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  pulse  is  not  always  according  to 
the  danger;  for  in  mere  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  or  in  mere  rheumatism  of  the  joints, 
both  of  which  are  unattended  by  danger,  you 
will  sometimes  find  the  pulse  as  rapid  and 
as  violent,  or  perhaps  more  so,  than  in  many 
dangerous  inflammations.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  will  sometimes  be  greatly  elevated, 
although  the  inflammation  may  be  one  of  no 


danger.  In  a  case  of  mere  acute  lumbago, 
from  which  a  man  very  s|)eedily  recovered 
without  any  bleeding — merely  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  colchicum,  1  found  the  pulse  at  160, 
and  the  heat  of  his  whole  body  107°.  I 
find,  in  a  note  which  I  made,  that  he  re- 
quired no  blood  letting  at  all,  and  that  he 
merely  took  vinum  colchici  for  three  or 
four  days,  yet  that  his  pulse  was  160; 
and  by  the  thermometer  employed  by 
myself,  and  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  body — under  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
axilla,  the  temperature  was  not  less  than 
107".  The  heat,  too,  frequently  varies  ia 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Besides  the 
alteration  of  the  pulse  and  the  temperature, 
the  patient  becomes  restless,  uneasy  in  any 
j)osition,  and  complains  of  general  soreness; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  frequently  be- 
comes sore — the  patient  feels  tender,  he  says, 
all  over.  The  head  frequently  becomes  pain- 
ful, and  likewise  the  loins ;  and  sometimes 
the  pain  in  these  two  parts  are  among  the 
severest  constitutional  symptoms.  The  con- 
stitutional derangement  extends  to  the  secre- 
tions, so  that  most  of  them  become  dimi- 
nished and  altered,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance you  will  have,  in  the  first  place, 
thirst.  The  tongue  will  be  dry  or  white ; 
and  sometimes,  if  there  be  much  gastric 
disturbance,  it  is  yellow,  or  if  little  strength, 
darli.  The  skin  becomes  dry,  though  in  one 
particular  inflammation — active  rheumatism 
— it  generally  falls  into  profuse  sweating. 
'J'he  urine  becomes  scanty  ;  and  though  it 
remains  clear  it  is  high  coloured,  and  has 
a  strong  animal  smell — it  smells  something 
like  gravy  soup.  The  bowels  become  torpid, 
and  the  fa-ces  unhealthy,  both  in  colour  and 
smell.  These  are  all  instances  of  diminished 
or  altered  secretion. 

Now  these  constitutional  symptoms  alto- 
gether are  called  by  Cullen  and  his  followers 
pyrexia — not  fever,  but  pyrexia — fever  being 
the  name  given  by  them  to  certain  distinct 
specific  diseases.  Some  persons  denomi- 
nate these  symptoms  fever,  under  all  circum- 
stances. We  have  no  English  word  for  this 
term,  pyrexia,  except  we  ase  feveriihness,  but 
ish  implies  only  a  slight  degree  of  any  thing  ; 
whereas  the  pyrexia  may  be  very  great,  and 
therefore  the  term  "  pyrexia""  is  always 
better.  The  word  is  used  by  Cullen  to  dis- 
tinguish this  constitutional  excitement  un- 
der all  circumstances,  from  those  speciiic 
diseases,  which  he  calls,  whether  remittent, 
intermittent,  or  continued,  Jever  ;  to  distin- 
guish it  from  fever  properly  so  called.  How- 
ever, some  persons,  aware  of  the  confusion 
which  might  arise  from  calling  both  these 
symptoms  "fever,"  and  other  specific  fevers, 
such  as  typhus,  also  fever,  denominate  these 
symptoms  when  they  are  dej)endent  upon 
inflammation,  or  other  local  cause — siimpto- 
matic  ;  and  they  call  the  others — fevers, 
j)roperly  so  termed — idiopathic  fevers — (evens 
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dependent  solely  upon  themselves — ground- 
ed by  tbemselves.  You  will,  tbeiefore, 
liiid  ibese  symptoms,  which  are  sometimes 
called  "  constitutional  excitement,''  "  con- 
stitutional derangement,"  denominated  by 
some  writers,  "  symptomatic  fever,"  to  dis- 
tinguish tbem  from  real  and  Sjjecific  fever, 
which  they  call  "  idiopathic  ;"  but  you  find 
in  Cullen  the  word  fever  not  ^iven  to  this 
state  in  general,  but  that  be  uses  the  word 
"  pyrexia."  For  the  purposes  of  clearness, 
it  can  make  no  difference  wbetber,  in  the 
case  of  inflammation,  we  say  pyrexia,  or 
symptomatic  fever ;  for  all  that  is  necessary 
is,  that  we  should  make  ourselves  under- 
stood. 

Sympt(nns, 

Now  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  when 
the  local  disease  first  begins,  before  it  has 
increased  to  such  an  amount  as  to  quicken 
the  pulse,  and  induce  the  other  symptoms 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  person  com- 
plains of  chilliness,  a  general  soreness,  and 
even  rigors,  so  that  he  shivers  with  cold ; 
the  pulse  at  this  time  being  small,  the  face 
pale,  and  the  skin  rough — from  its  depriva- 
tion of  blood,  and  its  low  temperature,  it  is 
rough,  anil  is  called  goose's  akin — cutiaauserhui, 
or  this  state  is  called  horrqnlatio.  After  the 
existence  jf  these  symjitouis — this  cold  stage, 
for  a  certain  time  —  the  inflammation  ap- 
pears, and  the  excitement  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution gradually  begins.  Sometimes,  there- 
fore, inflammation  begins,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain period  is  attended  with  constitutional 
excitement ;  but  sometimes,  the  moment  in- 
flammation begins,  the  system  falls  into  a 
cold  stage,  like  fever — exactly  such  as  hap- 
pens in  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  so 
that  the  local  inflammation  appears  simulta- 
neously v«ith  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  general  symptoms  are  usually  propor- 
tionate to  the  intensity  and  the  extent  of  the 
local  inflamm;Uion,  and  likewise  to  the  im- 
portance and  sympathies  of  the  organ  af- 
fected ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  general  symptoms  are  out  of 
all  proportion  in  their  violence,  so  that  if 
you  dc];fnded  upon  them,  and  did  not  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  part  all'ected,  and  recol- 
lect its  nature,  you  might  suppose  the  pa- 
tient was  in  the  greatest  danger,  when  that 
was  not  the  case.  If  you  found  an  iudivi- 
dual  with  a  temperature  of  107°,  and  a 
j)ulse  of  160,  you  would  suppose  him  iu  im- 
minent peril,  if  you  did  not  ascertain  that 
the  inflammation  was  inconsiderable,  or  was 
seated  in  a  [>art  not  at  all  necessary  to  life — 
not  at  all  of  imjiorlance  to  the  system ; 
whereas,  the  same  derangement  attending 
inflammation  of  an  imi)ortanl  organ,  or  at- 
tending n  very  extensive  infiainmatioii  of  an- 
other organ  even  not  so  important  t(j  life, 
would  point  out  tlie  greatest  danger.  You 
see,  therefore,  from  all  I  have  stated  rela- 
tive to  the  colour  of  parts  after  death,  and 


the  e.Tcitement  of  the  system  in  inflamma- 
tion, a  proof  that  what  1  before  remarked  is 
well  founded,  that  we  are  not  to  depend 
upon  one  symptom — one  circumstance — in  a 
case,  generally  speaking,  but  we  must  al- 
ways take  into  view  as  many  particulars  as 
we  can  ascertain. 

Besides  these  local  and  these  general 
symptoms,  the  functions  of  the  part  inflamed 
are  disturbed,  'ibis  I  have  already  men- 
tioned so  far  as  the  secreting  organs  are  af- 
fected, but  other  organs  are  likewise  dis- 
turbed. If  it  be  the  brain  that  is  inflamed, 
you  have  delirium.  If  it  be  the  lungs  that  are 
affected,  you  have  dyspnoea.  If  it  be  the 
stomach,  you  have  vomiting.  If  it  be  the 
intestines,  you  have  either  constipation  or 
diarrhoea.  If  it  be  the  bladder,  you  of  course 
have  a  frequent  and  painful  desire  to  make 
water. 

Bufy  Coat. — It  is  not,  however,  merely 
these  disturbances  —  these  changes  —  that 
take  place.  The  blood  itself  becomes  changed 
in  inflammation.  The  red  particles  separate 
so  fully  from  the  fibrin,  that  this  fibrin  gene- 
rally remains  colourless  and  transparent  at 
the  top,  and,  when  this  occurs,  it  is  said 
to  have  a  buffii  coat.  There  must  some 
change  take  place  in  the  blood  for  this  phe- 
nomenon to  occur  ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  re- 
move a  portion  of  blood  from  the  body,  you 
find  ihit  some  alteration  has  taken  place, 
for  such  are  the  effects.  Occasionally  the 
fibrin,  white  and  clear  above  from  the  red 
particles  below,  is  drawn  into  such  an  exca- 
vated form,  its  centre  so  depressed,  that  it 
resembles  a  cup,  and  such  blood  is  called 
cupped.  Blood  may  be  bufty  without  being 
cupped  ;  the  red  particles  may  separate  en- 
tirely from  the  fibrin,  and  leave  a  huffy  coat ; 
but  sometimes,  in  addition  to  this,  the  fibrin 
is  drawn  into  an  excavated  form,  so  that  it 
is  buffed  as  well  as  cupped. 

Occasionally,  this  bufly  appearance  of  the 
blood  lakes  place,  it  is  siiid,  without  inflam- 
mation. It  is  usual  in  jiregnancy,  but  then 
really  a  pregnantwcman  is  in  aninflammatory 
sta^e  ;  it  is  not  a  state  of  actual  inflammation, 
but  the  condition  of  the  womb  is  really  in- 
flammatory. You  see  that  the  whole  body 
frequently  in  pregnancy  wastes  ;  the  eyes 
become  hollow,  and  the  whole  health,  for  the 
most  jiart,  suflers  a  little.  The  pulse  be- 
comes very  quick — (piitker  than  iu  health, 
and  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  womb  be- 
come greatly  enlarged.  The  womb  itself,  if 
i(  be  not  in  ;i  state  which  justifies  us  in  call- 
ing it  inflammatory,  is,  nevertheless,  in  a 
state  of  such  great  activity,  that  it  conies  as 
near  to  inflammation  as  possible.  And,  in 
truth,  with  regard  to  other  ]>eriods  of  gene- 
ration, when  animals  tire  in  heat,  and  cojjula- 
tion  lakes  place,  the  genital  organs  become 
violently  red,  violently  hot,  perlu'.ps  blacken 
with  blood,  as  if  they  would  burst,  and  all 
the  blood-vessels  around  throb.  If  that  state 
be  not  to  be  called  inflammation,  still  it  is 
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very  clear  tluit  it  is  all  but  so,  and  whatever 
word  you  choose  to  employ,  you  must  look 
at  it  as  physiologists  and  pathologists.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder,  that,  in  j)rcgnancy, 
the  blood  should  frequently  be  bully. 

But  this  state  of  the  blood  is  sometimes 
absent   in   indaramation.     You  will  find    a 
patient  undoubtedly  labouring  under  a  most 
violent  inflammation,  anil  on  using  the  reme- 
dies for  that  affection,  you  produce  the  most 
decided  effects,  and  cure  him,    and  yet  no 
buff  may   be  present  in  the  blood.     This  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  bronchitis,  where 
a  patient  has   a  ra])id   pulse,  great  heat  of 
body,  cannot  turn  in   bed  without  coughing, 
suffers   under  a  didiculiy  of  breathing,    so 
that  he  is  obliged  to  breathe  in  a  shallow 
manner ;  cannot  expand  the  lungs  without 
extreme    soreness,    tightness,    and  extreme 
cough  ;  the  tongue  is  white,  and  violent  py- 
rexia is  present ;  and  if  you  bleed,  you  j>ro- 
duce  instant  relief  to  the  patient,  so  that 
both  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  prove 
■the  existence  of  inflammation.     The  blood 
will  not  in  bronchitis  in  many,    nuinij  cases, 
show    the    slightest     morbid     ap])earance ; 
■whereas,  if  it  were  another  membrane  that 
was  inflamed,   instead  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  air  tubes,   as,  for  instance,  the 
pleura,   the   smallest  quantity  oi  blood   that 
you    could    take    away    would    most   likely 
show  an  intensity  of  buff,  and  be  cupped  in 
addition.     The  absence   of  this  buifiness  of 
the  blood  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  there 
is  not  inflammation  ;  but,  if  it  be  j)resent,  it 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation.     If  you  be  in  doubt  as  to 
whether   the  patient  is  labouring  under  in- 
flammation   or  not,  the   a]ipearance  of  this 
bufliness  might  justify    you   in   concluding, 
that  the  symj)toms  which   you  suspected   to 
be   inflammatory  really  were  so.     The  ab- 
sence of  it  is  no  proof  at  all  that  inflamma- 
tion does  not  exist ;  but  the   presence  of  it 
will,   in  doubtful   cases,  very  much  confirm 
your   conclusions,    that    the    symptoms   you 
were  treating  were  inflammatory.    The  bufli- 
ness, however,  is  not  necessarily  in  pro])or- 
tion  to  the  danger  of  the  inflammation,   be- 
cause in  acute  rheumatism,    where  there  is 
no    danger  whatever— sometimes    there    is 
danger  in  acute   rheumatism  from   internal 
inflammation,  but  in  a  case  where  there  is  no 
danger  whatever — the  blood  will  generally 
be  intensely  butfed,  and  not  unfrequently  in- 
tensely cup])ed  at  the  same  time.     You  are, 
therefore,  usually  to  consider  this  ;is  a  mark 
of  inflammation,  or  an  inflammatory  state  ; 
but  its  absence  will  not  warrant  you  in  say- 
ing  that    there  is  IjO  iiiflaumiation  ;   and  the 
intensity  of  the  buffy  or  cu])pcd  state  is  not 
to  be  considered  by  you  as  a  proof  that  the 
inflammation  is  of  au  exceedingly  dangerous 
character*. 


•  In  l>r.  Klliotson'.s  lecture  puljUshcd  in  our 
No.  fnr  Nov.  I'J,  p.  17;!,  col.  2,  1,612,  fur  "  medi- 
ciutf,"  reud  "  nicdctinu." 
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Ir  seems  ratlier  uiuiccountable,  lliat 
amidst  tlie  disputes  cuiiceniitiji!;  the 
causes  of  cliolcra,  that  the  inllueiiee  of 
a  vitiated  diet,  in  produciuj;-  the  disease, 
lias  not  of  Into  years  been  diseussed. 
Contagion  or  some  peculiar  state  of  the 
air,  or  both  of  them  combined,  have 
been  assigned  as  the  only  probable 
causes. 

Tiiat  improper  diet  has  been  a  pre- 
disposino-  cause  of  cholera  in  tliis  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  Germany,  and  also  of 
the  epidemic  cholera  of  India,  has  been 
allowed  by  Sydenham,  Richter,  Spren- 
gel,  Rankeen,  and  many  others;  and 
that  it  usually  begins  at,  or  soon  after, 
the  harvest  period  in  each  countiy  re- 
spectively, is  also  stated  by  most  of  these 
writers.  This,  added  to  the  considera- 
tion that  cholera,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  essentially  a  disease  affecting  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  always  begins 
with  gastric  and  sphichnic  symptoms, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  whatever 
the  exciting  causes  may  be,  the  predis- 
posing cause  might  consist  in  the  use 
of  food  made  from  corn  in  its  too  recent 
slate,  or  otherwise  unlit  for  the  human 
constitution. 

Dr.  Rankeen,  who  was  with  the  army 
on  the  Bengal  station,  in  1818,  (see 
Edin.  Med.  and  Sur.  Journ.  Jan.  1823,) 
ascribed  the  epidemic  of  the  time 
"  chiefly  to  a  diet  of  rice  or  other  grain 
vitiated  by  the  wet  of  the  season:"  to 
this  Dr.  Mason  Good,  1  think  without 
foundation,  objects,  "  that  the  grain 
and  other  food  of  such  wet  reasons  is 
usually  the  product  of  the  year  before, 
which  may  have  been  peculiarly  dry  and 
healthy." — (See  Study  of  ]\Jed.  vol.  i. 
p.  281.)  From  inquiries  I  have  made 
of  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  give  un 
opinion,  I  lind  that  this  objection  will 
not  hold  good,  at  least  in  this  country, 
and  probably  not  in  any  other,  i  am 
informed,  that  as  early  as  tiie  month  of 
Auiiust  it  is  llie  custom  in  London  to 
use  one  part  ot  recent  to  two  parts  ot 
old  wiieat*,  and  that  in  some  parts  of 

•  Unless  old  is  nii.xod  with  the  new  wheat,  tlie 
bread  will  not  "rise,"  as  it  is  called,  occasioned, 
I  suppose,  J'roui  the  paiiary  fermcutation  beiiii; 
imiieit'cct. 
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the  countrj'  the  bread  is  occasionally 
made  entirely  of  the  most  recent  wheat, 
namely,  that  which  a  week  or  ten  days 
lireviously  had  been  standingc  in  the  field. 
Now  this  occurs  in  the  month  of  August, 
which  Sydenham*  affirms,  and  which 
every  body  knows,  is  the  month  in  which 
cholera  in  this  country  is  peculiarly  rife. 

Sprengelf  and  Ilichter]:  both  accuse 
a  bad  fjuality  of  diet  as  a  cause  of  cho- 
lera;  the  latter  states,  that  it  jirevails 
in  Germany  from  harvest  till  August 
and  September,  and  also  that  the  epide- 
mic cholera  of  children,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, is  most  frequently  about  the  har- 
vest months. 

The  Russian  cholera  of  1829  also 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  month 
of  August,  or  about  the  harvest  period, 
and  according  to  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Onufriev,  physician  for  the  circle  of 
Orenburg,  it  appears  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  inhabitant  who  had 
not  some  symptom  of  disordered  diges- 
tion. This  was  ascribed  by  some  of 
the  physicians  to  a  peculiar  epidemic 
state  of  the  hutnan  constitution  ;  others 
ascribed  it  to  an  unusual  abundance  of 
fruits,  especially  of  gourds  and  water 
melons;  but  we  have  too  little  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  determine  if  these 
universally  prevailing  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion were  occasioned  by  some  ge- 
neral cause,  independent  of  the  state 
of  the  air,  namely,  a  vitiated  diet. 
That  improper  diet,  or  some  general 
depravity  of  the  usual  articles  of  food, 
was  in  fault,  is  proba!)le;  for,  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  in  his  history 
of  the  Epidemic  Spasmodic  Cholera  of 
Russia,  an<l  also  by  others,  that  the  dis- 
ease has  made  its  j)rincipal  ravages 
among  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  "  ob- 
tain a  scanty,  and  often  improper  nou- 
rishment;" and  the  Warsaw  Committee 
of  Health  reports,  "  that  few  persons 
of  easy  condition  have  l)een  ill,  and  that 
the  disease  has  expended  itself  chiefly 
on  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  that  low 
and  thickly  peopled  city."  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  writers  on  cholera  who 
have  observed  the  disease,  have  stated 
that  it  attacks  chiefly  the  poorer  classes, 
and  those  that  are  badly  fed. 

The  epidemic  of  is.iO  first  appeared 
in  June  at  Rcscht,  lat.  ."J/*^  18'  N.  a  town 
in    (iliilan,  in   Persia,   situated  on  the 

*  See  0|ii-i;i  I'liivi-rsit,  )).  ]'7. 
I    Handbiuh  (lur  I'alli.  S  ISA,  127. 
X  biJcc,  Theruii.  4.  Jiaiid,  s.  I'M. 


southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea :  it 
then  appeared  at  Baku,  lat.  40*^  2'  N. 
early  in  July,  and  on  the  27th  July 
was  oi)served  at  Teflis,  lat.  43'-'  20';  and 
about  the  same  time,  namely,  the  1.9th 
July,  appeared  at  Astracan,  lat.  46*^  22'  N. 
From  Astracan  it  arrived  at  Tgaritza, 
lat.  48-"  N.  on  the  4th  August.  'On  the 
()th  of  the  same  month  it  appeared  at 
Saratof,  lat.  52*^  4'  N. :  and  at  Penza, 
still  more  to  the  north,  it  appeared  on 
the  17th  August.  "About  the  end  of 
August"  it  reached  as  far  north  as 
Niseu  or  Nischenei-Novogorod,  lat. 
56"^  34'  N. ;  and  from  this  place  it 
branched  off  in  two  directions,  namely, 
to  the  east  and  by  south  to  Casan,  lat. 
55*^  43'  58",  where  it  appeared  on  the 
9th  September,  and  also  to  the  west 
and  by  south  to  Moscow,  lat.  55*^  45', 
where  it  broke  out  about  the  same  time 
as  at  Casan,  namely,  "  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September." 

The  reader,  if  he  examine  the  forego- 
ing paragraph,  which  I  have  condensed 
chiefly  from  the  review  of  Dr.  Lichtea- 
stadt's  Die  Asiatische  Cholera  in  Russ- 
land,  contained  in  the  Edin.  IMed.  and 
Sur.  Journ.  July  1831,  adding  the 
latitude  to  each  place,  will  perceive 
that  the  date  of  its  first  appearance  at 
each  place  corresponds  with  the  harvest 
period,  which,  for  the  most  part,  agrees 
with  each  respective  latitude,  with  one 
or  two  slight  exceptions,  which  may  be 
explained  from  local  circumstances : 
so  that,  for  example,  Casan  and  Mos- 
cow, lying  almost  exactly  in  the  same 
latitude,  began  to  be  affected  almost  at 
the  same  time,  although  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  apart. 

The  epidemic  of  1830  did  not  cease 
as  did  that  of  the  previous  year,  "  but 
continued  to  spread  with  little  intermis- 
sion" westwards,  and  arrived  at  Warsaw 
in  the  beginning  of  INIay.  But  as  it 
now  appears  to  have  assumeil  a  conta- 
gious character  —  on  which,  however, 
there  are  doubts — we  should  not  ex- 
pect its  progress  to  be  distinctly 
marked  by  the  harvest  periods  of  the 
dirterent  places  which  it  visited.  What 
I  would  now  remark  is,  that  the  com- 
mon diet  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
countries  which  have  sutTered  from  the 
disease,  is  chiefly  bread  from  rye  corn — 
a  species  of  grain  which  has  always 
been  accused  of  being  more  subject 
than  any  other  to  vitiation,  both  from 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  such, as 
blight,  ergot,  &c.  as  well  as  to  a  foreign 
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admixture  of  injurious  seed,  such  as 
from  RaphanusrapIiauistrum.theAgros- 
tuna,  the  Centaurea  cyanus,  the  Xigella 
satira,  and  the  Loliuui  temuhMituin,  all 
of  which  the  cultivation  of  rye  peculiarly 
favours.  In  Geori,na,  as  well  as  in 
most  parts  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
even  in  Hamhurgh,  1  am  informed  that 
the  common  food  of  the  poor  is  from 
rye ;  often  the  hread,  or  rather  cakes, 
are  made  from  i^rain  undeaned, 
ground  with  tlie  husk,  imperfectly  fer- 
mented, and  half  !)aked,  and  in  this 
state  kept  for  use.  In  Persia,  from 
whence  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be 
traced,  the  usual  food  is  rice,  the  supply 
of  which,  we  are  informed,  owing  to 
the  improvidence  of  the  people,  is 
seldom  sufficient  for  the  supply  till  the 
following  harvest,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  use  the  new  crops  in  their 
ujost  recent  state.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
worth  in(|uiring  if  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  in  question  is  not  occasioned, 
or  at  least  favoured,  by  an  improper 
(juulity  of  diet,  especially  from  corn 
bread,  arising  from  the  corn  being  used 
in  too  recent  a  state,  or  from  a  vitiation 
to  whicii  rye  is  more  subject  than  other 
grain  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  assist  our  inquiries 
if  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  epidemic  which,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  the  year  1577  to 
1771  \vas  so  fatal  in  Silesia,  Voightland, 
Lower  Saxony,  and  other  parts  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  in  France,  between  the  Cher  and 
the  Loire.  This  disease  has,  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  been  ascribed  to 
the  causes  we  have  mentioned,  namely, 
to  an  improper  quality  of  bread  corn, 
especially  of  rye,  which  was  the  com- 
mon food  of  these  countries  :  it  also 
presents  so  many  resemblances  to  the 
epidemic  now  prevailing  in  Europe, 
that  a  comparison  between  them  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  I 
have,  therefore,  copied  verbatim  Drs. 
Barry  and  Russel's  graphic  description 
of  the  cholera  as  it  occurred  at  .St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  have  condensed  Ilichtcr's 
description  of  the  epidemic  spoken  of, 
which  he  designates  by  the  name  of 
"  Die  acute  oder  fieberhafte  Kriebel- 
krankheit  {raphania  of  Mason  Good), 
as  contained  in  his  Sptcielle  Tlierapic, 
vol.  vii.  p.  607.  I  have  placed  each  de- 
scription in  alternate  paragraphs,  that 
the  comparison  may  be  made  with 
greater  case. 


Dr.  Barry  states  that  "  Diarrhoea,  at 
first  feculent,  with  slight  cramps  in  the 
legs,  nausea,  pain  or  heat  about  the 
stomach,  malaise,  give  the  strongest 
warning." 

According  to  Richter,  the  warnings 
(vorhothen)  consist  in  a  loss  of  appetite, 
furred  tongue,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  numbness  or  slight  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  formication. 

"  When  violent  vertigo,  sick  sto- 
mach, nervous  agitation,  intermittent, 
slow,  and  small  pulse,  cramps  begin- 
ning at  tlie  tip  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
and  rapidly  approaching  the  trunk,  give 
the  first  warnings,  there  is  scarcely  an 
interval." 

There  is  vertigo  (schwindel),  obscure 
pain  in  the  occiput;  pulse  small,  quick, 
and  intermitting ;  clonic,  alternating 
with  tonic,  spasms  in  some  parts. 

"  Vomiting,  purging,  or  both  of  these 
evacuations,  of  a  liquid  like  rice  water 
or  whey,  come  on." 

Vomiting  of  sometimes  nearly  black 
bile.  (This  dark-coloured  vomiting  is 
sometimes  observed  in  the  Indian  cho- 
lera.) 

"  The  features  become  sharp  and 
contracted,  the  eye  sinks,  the  look  is 
expressive  of  terror,  and  wildness,  and 
as  it  were,  a  consciousness  on  tiie  part 
of  the  sntterer  that  the  hand  of  death  is 
upon  him." 

The  appearance  is  pale,  sunken,  and 
hippocratic;  the  eyes  roll  in  their 
sockets,  which  gives  the  patient  an  hor- 
rible appearance  ;  he  squints,  and  the 
pupils  are  contracted. 

"  The  lips,  the  face,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  and  soon  the  thighs,  arms,  and 
whole  surface  assume  a  leaden,  blue,  pur- 
ple, black,  or  deep  brown  tint,  according 
to  the  complexion  of  the  individual, 
varying  in  shade  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  attack.  The  fingers  and 
toes  are  reduced  at  least  a  third  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  skin,  and  soft  parts  covering 
them,  are  wrinkled,  shrivelled,  and  fold- 
ed J  the  nails  put  on  a  blueish  pearl 
white ;  the  larger  superficial  veins  are 
marked  by  dark  lines,  of  a  deeper 
black  ;  the  pulse  is  either  small  as  a 
thread,  and  scarcely  vibrating,  or  else 
totally  extinct ;  the  skin  is  deadly  cold, 
and  often  damp  ;  the  tongue  is  always 
moist,  often  white  and  loaded,  but 
flal)l)y  and  chilled,  like  a  piece  of  dead 
flesh." 

The  pulse  is  small,  very  quick,  spas- 
modic (krampfhaft),  frequently  remit- 
ting.    The  patient  has  a  cold  fit  (frost,) 
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the  skin  is  either  roiigli  or  dry,  or 
breaks  out  in  a  cold  cliunmy  sweat,  the 
tongue  is  abvays  discoloured,  and  linally 
almost  black."  (N.B.  In  the  Indian 
cholera,  the  tongue  has  been  observed 
to  have  a  dark  fur  towards  the  end.) 

"  The  voice  is  nearly  g-one ;  the  re- 
spiration is  quick,  irregular,  and  im- 
perfectly performed.  Inspiration  ap- 
pears to  be  efl'eeted  by  an  immense  ef- 
fort of  the  chest,  whilst  the  alas  nasi  (in 
the  most  hopeless  cases,  and  towards 
the  close),  instead  of  expanding,  col- 
lape  and  stop  the  ingress  of  air.  Ex- 
piration is  quick  and  convulsive.  The 
patient  only  asks  for  water,  speaks  in  a 
plaintive  whisper  (the  vox  cholerica), 
and  only  by  a  word  at  a  time,  from  not 
being  able  to  retain  air  in  his  chest  for 
a  sentence." 

Respiration  is  difficult,  and  performed 
with  great  effort,  (hefiigeu  anstrengu- 
iien  ;j  there  is,  as  JMason  Good  ex- 
presses it,  "  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
a  difficulty  of  articulating  distinctly," 
with  an  unquenchable  thirst. 

"  He  tosses  incessantly  from  side  to 
side,  and  complains  of  intolerable 
wcig'ht  and  anguish  around  tlie  heart. 
He  struggles  for  breath,  and  often  lays 
his  hand  on  his  stomach  and  chest,  to 
point  out  the  seat  of  his  agony.  The 
integumentG  of  his  belly  arc  sometimes 
raised  into  high  and  irregular  folds, 
whilst  the  belly  itself  is  violently  drawn 
in,  and  the  diaphragm  upwards  and  in- 
wards towards  the  chest.  Sometimes 
there  are  tetanic  spasms  of  the  legs, 
thighs,  and  loins,  iuit  we  have  not  seen 
tetanus,  or  even  trismus." 

The  extremities  are  alternately  drawn 
up  and  extended,  to  which  is  conjoined 
an  irresistible  inclination  of  the  patient 
to  restrain  these  spasmodic  movements, 
in  which  he  succeeds  very  imperfectly. 
There  is  a  burning  sensation  in  the  in- 
ternal parts  ;  then  follows  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  and  even  trisn)us,  by  wliich 
the  tongue  is  not  seldom  injured. 

"  There  is  occasionally  a  low  suffer- 
ing whine.  'I'he  secretion  of  urine  is 
always  totally  suspended  ;  nor  have  we 
observed  tears  ^hed  under  these  circum- 
stances. Vomiting  and  purging,  wiiich 
are  far  from  being  the  most  important 
or  dangerous  symptoms,  and  which  in 
a  very  great  number  of  cases  of  the  pre- 
sent epidemic   have  not  been    profuse, 

generally  cease,  or  are  arrested 

Towards  the  close  of  the  scene  the  re- 
spiration becomes  slowj  there  is  a  (jui- 


vering  among  the  tendons  of  the  wrists  ; 

tiie  mind  remains  entire After 

the  cold  blue  period  has  lasted  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  up- 
wards, the  pulse  and  external  heat  be- 
gin gradually  to  return A  pro- 
fuse critical  perspiration  comes  on  troni 
the  second  to  the  third  day,  and  leaves 
the  sufferer  convalescent ;  but  nmch 
more  frccpiently  the  (juickness  of  pulse 
and  heat  of  tlie  skin  continue ;  the 
tongue  becomes  brown  and  jjarched,  the 
eyes  are  suffused  and  drowsy;  there  is 
a  dull  flush,  with  stupor  and  iieavincss, 
about  the  countenance,  much  resembling 
typhus;  dark  sordcs  coUec;  round  the 
lips  and  teetli ;  sometimes  the  patient  is 
pale,  squalid,  and  low,  with  the  pulse 
and  heat  below  the  natural  standard, — 
but  with  the  typhus  stupor,  delirium 
supervenes,  and  death  takes  j)lacc  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  or  even 
later,"  &c. 

Towards  the  clo^e  of  the  hot  stage  of 
the  disease  the  patient  fails  into  a  mild 
delirium,  mutters  between  his  teeth,  is 
sad  and  low,  is  indifferent  to  surrountl- 
ing  objects,  and  neither  hears  nor  sees 
correctly ;  he  shews  all  the  common 
symptoms  of  typhus,  cu7n  torpore,  ner- 
vosa, stiipida.  After  some  days,  colli- 
(|Uative  and  putrid  symptoms  set  in; 
meteorismus  and  emphysematous  en- 
largeu:enis,  petechiie,  ecchymosis,  ab- 
scesses and  real  carbuncles  on  the 
extremities,  quickly  going  into  mortifi- 
cation. The  fingers  and  toes  arc  first 
discoloured,  and  then  gangrene;  the 
local  mortification  soon  spreads  univer- 
sally; death  iiappens  commonly  about 
tiie  seventii  day  of  the  disease. 

The  reader  will  perceive  two  remark- 
able ditl'erences  in  lliese  diseases,  name- 
ly, ilie  sense  of  formicaiion  in  the  ex- 
tremities at  the  beginning,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  mortification  of  the  extremi- 
ties towards  the  termination  of  the 
disease,  which  are  not  observed  in  cho- 
lera. It  appears,  however,  from  the 
authority  of  Sprengel,  Wichmann,  and 
Tanhe,  that  these  two  symptoms  belong 
ratlier  to  the  chronic  raphania  ;  Dr. 
IMason  (iood  lias  tlierefore  emitted  them 
in  his  short  sketch  of  the  disease  in 
(jnestion,  and  has  with  pruj)riety  refer- 
red the  tendency  to  mortification  of  the 
extremities  to  the  chronic  disease,  under 
the  name  of  gangrena  urtilaginea,  or 
mildew  mortification,  a  disease  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
one  before  us. 
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There  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  diseases,  which 
we  have  not  yet  noticed,  namely,  the 
season  of  tlie  year  in  which  raphania 
made  its  appearance — al)()ut  the  liarvest 
period  ;  it  also  cliiefly  attacked  the  poor 
and  ill-fed  ;  it  was  also  reniurked  tliat 
in  raphania  the  violence  of  the  spasms 
did  not  indicate  the  ^^reatest  danj^cr ; 
also  the  most  successfnl  treatment  was 
similar,  such  as  larf>-e  doses  of  calomel 
(Tauhe),  antispasmodics,  and  externally 
the  warm  bath,  spirituous  and  stimulat- 
ing liniments,  &c.  The  post  obituary 
symptoms  were  also  similar,  as  dark 
spots  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  dis- 
tended with  air  ;  the  abdominal  vessels 
were  found  distended  with  much  black 
carbonized  blood  (mit  vielcm  schwart- 
zen  verkolilten  Blute  an;;efuelll).  This 
disease  lias,  notwithstanding  its  acknow- 
ledged cerealean  origin,  also  been  sup- 
posed to  become  contagious. 

The  al)sence  of  the  congee  evacua- 
tions, and  the  presence  of  bilious  vomit- 
ing, would  induce  us  to  consider  the 
disease  as  akin  to  bilious  ciiolera;  and 
the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  symptoms, 
among  which  even  trismus  has  been  ob- 
served, would  give  it  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  spasmodic  cholera;  the 
typhoid  symptoms,  however,  would 
seem  to  bring  it  into  a  nearer  relation 
to  the  Russian  cholera.  'J'he  chief  dif- 
ference between  this  disease  and  the  va- 
rious species  of  cholera  seems  to  be  a 
less  tendency  to  collapse  in  its  begin- 
ning, by  which  the  cold  or  blue  period 
is  less  strongly  marked  :  there  is  like- 
wise a  less  strikingly  observable  re- 
action in  tlie  system  after  the  cold  stage; 
also  a  typhoid  character  is  more  ob- 
servable "throughout  its  whole  course. 

The  chief  use  I  would  nuike  of  this 
comparison  between  tlie  acute  'aphania, 
or,  as  ic  might  be  called,  the  Silesian 
cholera  (from  Silesia,  where  it  has  iiecu 
most  frequently  epidemic),  and  the 
other  species  is,  that  as  that  disease  has 
been  universally  allowed  to  have  had  a 
cerealean  origin,  it  would  strengthen  our 
suspicion  that  the  other  species  may 
have  the  same  cause. 

That  diet  has  some  influence  in  the 

:         propagation  of  epidemics  has  never  been 

L         denied  ;    that    unwholesome    diet    pre- 

I         pared  from  corn  in  an  improper  state, 

'         especially  from  rye,  which  is,  as  before 

remarked,  more  subject  than  other  grain 

to   become   unfit  for  food,   has  been  a 

frcijucnt  cause  of  fatal  epidemics,  has 


been  generally  believed.  I  suspect  wc 
may  trace  somewhat  of  the  acknow- 
ledged injurious  effect  of  this  kind  of 
diet  in  modifying  the  usual  bilious  cho- 
lera of  Germany,  which,  as  described  by 
Sprengcl,  llichter,  and  other  writers,  is 
a  much  severer  disease  than  we  are  com- 
monly acquainted  with  in  England,  be- 
ing frequently  accomi)anied  by  convul- 
sions, and  inflammations  tending  to 
gangrene,  of  the  stomach  and  l)owels — 
symptoms  that  have  long  since  been 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  rye  food.  It  may 
be  remarked,  likewise,  that  cholera 
both  in  India  and  Persia,  countries 
whose  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  rye, 
has  existed  for  many  years,  without 
exhibiting  typhoid  symptoms,  or  being 
usually  supposed  to  be  contagious;  yet, 
as  soon  as  it  visited  Russia  and  other 
rye  countries,  it  puts  on  a  typhoid  form, 
and  people  begin  to  believe  it  to  be  con- 
tagious. I  believe  also  in  such  coun- 
tries diseases  in  general,  and  especially 
fevers,  do  not  bear  bleeding  so  well  as 
in  this  country,  and  arc  more  apt  to  run 
into  a  typhoid  form. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
although  direct  matter-of-fact  proofs 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make 
it  certain,  that  the  continental  cholera 
has  for  its  chief  predisposing  and  modi- 
fying cause  the  use  of  rye  as  the  com- 
mon diet,  and  perhaps  of  that  and  other 
grain  in  a  vitiated  state ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  peculiar  epidemic  con- 
stitution of  the  human  system,  by  which 
it  becomes  predisposed  to  the  Russian 
cholera,  is  the  said  use  of  rye,  imma- 
ture, or  otherwise  vitiated. 

Should  this  view  be  correct,  it  would 
be  a  consolatory  reflection  that  in  this 
country,  at  least,  we  shall  be  exempt 
from  this  scourge  of  the  human  race, 
or  should  it  visit  us,  it  will  be  disarmed 
of  half  its  terrors. 

Eveu  in  those  instances  which  have 
lately  been  reported,  where  individuals 
of  the  higher  ranks,  aiul  in  whom  a 
vitiated  diet  may  not  apparently  be  ac- 
cused with  justice,  yet  have  received  the 
disease,  as  is  supposed  through  conta- 
gion, such  cases,  should  they  be  fully 
proved,  would  only  shew  that  other 
causes  beside  diet  would  also  modify  or 
determine  the  character  of  the  disease  in 
those  individuals :  they  would  not  in 
the  least  invalidate  the  idea  that  the 
general  character  of  the  epidemic  has 
been  influenced  or  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  diet. 
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1  think  Dr.  Front's  doctrines  of  »ner- 
or(/aui.zation  will,  when  more  fully  de- 
veloped, tlirow  muoli  li>;lu  upon  the 
snbject  hefore  us :  for  example,  that 
2;rain,  in  its  too  recent  state,  may  be 
supposed  not  to  be  so  perfectly  meror- 
f/anized  as  to  be  perfectly  tit  for  food. 
If  we  consider  the  maroryanizincj  power 
as  sometirmi,^  distinct  from  the  orga- 
nizing, plastic,  or  formative  principle  of 
;>ir  Gill»ert  Blane— which  latter  builds 
up,  as  it  were,  the  structure  both  in 
vegetable  and  animal  life — it  will  then 
he  understood  to  be  that  which  forms  or 
modifies  the  materials  which  the  organiz- 
ing power  uses  in  its  operations.  IMeror- 
ganization  may,  then,  be  considered  as 
a  chemico-plivsiological  exposition  of 
digestion,  chylilication,  sanguification, 
assimilation,  secretion,  &c. ;  in  all  of 
which,  merorganization,  we  suppose^ 
forms  an  essential  part.  Yet,  it  not 
only  contributes  to  organization  as  a 
preparatory  process,  but  it  must  also 
depend  upon  the  latter,  because,  with- 
out organization  it  could  not  have  place. 
In  grain,  when  first  ripe,  tlie  organiza- 
tion, we  suppose,  is  complete;  yet  we 
have  reason  to  consider  that  the  greater 
])art  of  its  substance,  which  is  designed 
for  the  food  of  the  future  plant,  as  still 
undergoing  the  merorganizing  process. 
If  we  regard  the  perfection  of  the 
panary  fermentation  as  a  test  of  the 
grain  being  snlhcicntly  aged  to  be  fit 
for  food,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its 
inerorgunizatioit  is  perfect,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  process  requires  several 
months  for  its  performance ;  for  I  am 
informed  that  the  new  grain  is  not  fit 
to  be  used  by  itself  till  about  Christmas, 
until  which  time  it  is  usual,  in  London, 
to  mix  a  considerable  proportion  of  old 
grain  before  sending  it  to  the  mill*.  If 
grain,  then,  is  used  in  its  too  recent 
state,  we  suppose  that,  its  merorganiza- 
tion being  incomplete,  too  great  a  tax  is 
laid  on  the  merorganizing  power  of  the 
stomach,  and  probably  of  the  whole 
system  ;  and  this  will,  if  other  causes 
conspire,  produce  diseases  of  the  sto- 
mach and  its  collatitious  viscera;  of 
which  diseases  cholera  is  one. 

J  have  also  been  informed,    by  good 

•  Rlchtcr  informs  us  thai  the  government  of  the 
day  recommended  the  inhaliitantH  of  the  di"lrictH 
most  pubject  to  the  epidemic,  as  a  prophylactic 
measure,  not  lo  use  the  rye  or  barley  too  ucw  ; 
and  also,  ivhen  thranhcd,  larefully  to  xeparate  all 
other  Beed,  and  even  to  wash  and  dry  the  corn  in 
an  oven,  before  sending  to  the  mill,  &c, 


authority,  that  the  late  harvest  in  this 
country  has  not  been  productive  of  grain 
of  so  good  a  quality  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. JMildew  had  been  unusually 
prevalent — a  disease  of  corn  in  which  it 
is  observed  that  a  number  of  grains  in 
each  ear  are  small,  and  its  organization 
iniperfectly  developed:  how  far  this 
may  have  contributed  to  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  cholera  after  our  late  har- 
vest, I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

The  following  deductions,  then,  may 
be  made ;  but,  as  we  have  not  all  the 
facts  hefore  us  necessary  for  their  de- 
monstration, I  will  merely  set  them 
down  in  the  form  of  queries. 

1st.  Is  it  not  probable  that  grain,  in 
its  too  recent  state,  or  in  an  otherwise 
vitiated  condition,  is  a  common  predis- 
posing cause  of  cholera? 

2diy.  That  as  rye  corn  is  more  sub- 
ject to  such  vitiation  than  other  grain,  and 
has  always  been  accused  of  producing 
disease  characterized  by  its  resemblance 
to  Russian  cholera  ;  and  as  the  sporadic 
and  epidemic  cholera  of  rye  countries 
have  these  characters  ;  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  use  of  vitiated  rye  bread  is  the 
predisposing  cause  of  that  disease  ? 

It  might  also  form  a  proper  subject 
for  inquiry,  how  far  the  various  salts 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread 
(which  salts  have  been  considered  as 
merorganizing  substances)  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  human  constitution,  in  pre- 
venting a  predisposition  to  cholera; 
and  this  inquiry  may,  perhaps,  be  made 
in  connexion  with  the  interesting  facts 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Stevens,  as  well  as 
those  communicated  through  Drs.  Barry 
and  Russell,  relative  to  the  use  of  such 
substances  in  the  treatment  of  the  Rus- 
sian cholera. 


TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD  IN 
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To  the  Editur  of  the  London  Medical 
(juzette. 

Sir, 

As  the  subject  of  cholera  is  becoming 
daily  of  more  fearful  interest,  I  am  sure 
you  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion 
that  every  suggestion,  houcver  remote 
the  benefit  of  its  practical  application, de- 
mands publicity  at  the  present  moment. 
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I  offer  no  further  apology  for  the  fol- 
lowing hasty  observations  ;  and,  sir, 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

T.  W.  W.  Smaiit, 

M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Cranborne,  Nov.  14,  1631. 

In  tlic  first  place,  I  wish  to  be  incliuled 
within  the  numl)er  of  those  «ho  object 
to  the  appellation  of  this  pestilential 
disease,  which,  having  been  assigned  to 
it  on  the  assumption  of  a  false  analogy, 
is  calculated  to  misdirect  us  into  the 
paths  of  mischief  and  error.  Before  we 
may  establish  the  identity  of  any  two 
diseases,  it  is  essential  that  the  compari- 
son made  should  be  completely  accord- 
ant in  all  its  parts,  neither  exclusive  of 
one  particular  symptom  on  the  one  side, 
nor  giving  the  preference  to  another  on 
the  other  side.  The  history  of  botli 
must  accurately  agree.  If  a  partial 
view  alone  be  taken,  we  are  continually 
liable  to  be  misled  ;  for  how  many  dif- 
fering diseases  are  there  not,  which  ma- 
nifest symptoms  common  to  all  of  the 
same  class  ?  For  instance,  the  acute 
eruptive  diseases — in  all  of  them  the 
prefatory  febrile  affections  are  alike,  and 
even  when  the  cutaneous  inflammation 
first  appears,  a  mistake  is  very  likely  to 
be  made  by  an  unpractised  eye,  though 
the  more  skilful  never  would  confound 
the  early  stage  of  scarlatina  with 
measles,  or  that  of  measles  with  small- 
pox ;  for  he  would  apply  his  power  of 
observation  to  discover  the  peculiar 
diagnostic  mark  which  each  wears,  in 
addition  to  its  common  resemblance  to 
the  other.  So  is  it  with  English  and 
Asiatic  Cholera — as  it  is  called.  Tliey 
may  have  some  symptoms  in  common, 
but  there  exist  others  sufficiently  strong 
to  determine  a  wide  distinction  between 
them.  Vomiting  and  purging,  the  very 
characteristics  of  our  native  disease,  are 
by  no  means  the  invariable  or  most  pro- 
minent symptoms  of  the  other  ;  spasms, 
so  constant  in  the  Asiatic,  are  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  ours.  'J'hen  tlie  fa- 
tality of  the  one  compared  with  the 
almost  innocuousness  of  the  other;  its 
decidedly  contagious  nature ;  besides, 
those  symptoms  of  universal  paralyza- 
tion,  tliat  sudden  abolition  of  all  j)hvsi- 
cal  energy,  present  to  my  mind  pheno- 
mena witli  wbich  English  cholera  bears 
no  parallel,  not  even  in  degree.  It 
tonietimes  happens  in  this  country,  that 


patients  under  this  complaint,  (females 
particularly,)  seem  very  depressed,  low, 
and  faint,  but  not  more  so,  nor  so  much, 
as  they  do  often  under  an  attack  of 
hysteria.  It  frequently  happens  too, 
that  in  some  of  its  severest  forms  the 
symptoms  of  nervous  dejjression  are 
scarcely  develoycd  at  all.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking  this  the  other 
day,  in  one  of  the  most  acute  cases  of 
cholera  I  had  ever  witnessed.  It  began 
as  usual  by  rigors,  fcl)rile  action,  pain, 
vomiting,  purging,  and  the  matter 
voided  was  of  a  yeasty  pultaceous  qua- 
lity ;  this  was  the  first  stage.  The  next 
was  ushered  in  i)y  spasms  of  the  legs, 
thighs — in  fact  of  the  w  hole  frame — ac- 
companied by  the  most  torturing  pain; 
this  stage  lasted  eight  liours.  Still  there 
was  no  exhaustion,  no  debility  beyond 
what  one  would  reasonably  expect  to 
ensue  after  copious  evacuation  ;  for  I 
promoted  ihe  object  of  nature  to  expel 
the  contents  of  a  loaded,  stuff"ed  ali- 
mentary canal,  by  the  use  of  purgatives, 
and  they  brouglit  away  (juantities  of 
black,  horribly  oflfensive  freces.  The 
man  was  a  free  liver,  a  great  eater,  and 
he  had  experienced  for  two  or  three 
days  previous  to  the  attack  an  increas- 
ing distention  of  the  al)domen  ;  but 
when  the  bowels  had  been  cleared,  there 
was  no  more  distention,  no  more  pain, 
no  more  spasm,  no  more  cholera, — and 
this  was  eti'ected  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
in  twenty-four  hours  more  he  was  well, 
to  his  astonishment,  considering  the 
previous  acute  sutfering,  but  still  com- 
plained of  muscular  tenderness.  This 
was  a  specimen — a  strong  specimen — of 
English  cholera.  I  might  have  pre- 
scribed the  fashionable  nostrum,  caje- 
put,  in  its  dose  of  40  drops,  or  prefera- 
bly to  that  the  oil  of  turpentine,  as  it 
unites  the  antispasmodic  virtue  of  the 
former  with  its  own  piirgati\e  quality  ; 
and  these  remedies  might  have  succeed- 
ed a  merveille  ;  for  my  idea  is,  that  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  the  jtresence 
of  acrid  bile  (xoAtj  ptw),  but  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  depending  probably  on 
nervous  irritation,  brought  on  by  the  dis- 
tention, or  the  excitement  produced  by  an 
excess  or  an  impurity  of  the  food.  But 
are  we  to  expect  success  from  these,  or 
similar  remedies,  in  the  Asiatic  pesti- 
lence, now  threatening  to  devastate  our 
country — that  deathblow  of  our  nature, 
as  it  were — that  corrupter  of  the  foim- 
tain  and  springs  of  life  ?     I  am  incredu- 
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loiis   of    the    advantasre  to   be   derived 
from  their  use,  as  well  as  from  other  po- 
pular modes  of  treament.     What,  may 
I  ask,  are  venesection  and  calomel  ex- 
pected to  effect?  means,  the  best  adapt- 
ed, in  my  opinion,  to  finally  extinsiuish 
the  still  flickerino-  flame  of  life.     When 
1  spoke  of  cholera  as  a  "  corrupter," 
I  meant  to  allude  to  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  blood  in  that  disease. 
This  is  a  fact  known  to  foreign  patho- 
logists ;  it  is  also  known  by  Clanny  and 
Stevens,  that  changes,  perhaps  similar 
changes,    take  place   in   the  blood  of 
typhus  patients.     Hence,  there  is  some 
reason  for  assimilating  the  two  diseases, 
as  well  as  on  the  additional  ground  that, 
afler  the  violence  of  the  attack  of  cho- 
lera is  past,  fever  of  a  typhoid  character 
is   apt  to  ensue.     Tf  tlie  restoration  of 
the  healthy  properties  of  the  blood  be 
so  important  a  point  in  the  treatment  of 
typhus,  as  the  researches  of  those  gen- 
tlemen would  affirm,  and  if  this  can  he 
effected  by  the  internal  administration 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  the  neutral  salts, 
I  have  long  thought,   why  should   not 
these   substances  be  directly   conveyed 
into  the  current  of  circulation  by  mjec- 
tion?     Again,  another  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  cholera  and   typhus 
is  seen  in   that  stage  of  prostration  of 
vital   power,  which,  again,  bears  some 
analogy    to   the    prostration    resulting 
from  excessive  haemorrhage.     1  would 
therefore  propose,  not  only  to  try  tiie 
injection  of  the  above  remedies  into  the 
veins,  but  also  the  transfusion  of  pure 
blood.     The  oliject  of  treatment  seems 
to  me   to  be  that  of  exciting  the  vital 
powers,  in  fact,   of  simply  keeping  the 
bodv  alive;  and  would  not  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  few  ounces  of  pure  blood,  in 
the  room  of  an  equal  (juantity  of  vitiated 
fluid,  be  likely  to  prove  a  powerful,  as 
it  is  the  natural,  stimulus  of  the  heart's 
action  r      1  leave  these  suggestions  with 
your  readers,  determined  my>>elf  to  act 
iipon   them,  should   circumstances  call 
for  mv  interference.      With  regard   to 
other  plans  of  treament,  I  would  mainly 
rely  on  brandy  and  opium,  stimulating 
frictions  to  the  bodv,  stimulating  injec- 
tions,   and    tlic   hot   sand-'oalh,    as    it 
will  afl'ord  the   same  advantages  as  the 
hot  water   batli,    wiihout  incurring  the 
necessity  of  rcinoving  the  patient  from 
bed.     Steam  may  be  similarly  applied. 


Note  on  the  late  Influenza. 
The  influenza  visited  the  part  of_  the 
country  where  I  reside,  in   the  middle 
of  August,  and  contuiued  till  the  latter 
end  of  September. 

I  attended  more  than  100  cases,  but 
these  were  not  all  that  occurred. 

It  attacked  persons  of  all  ages,  both 
sexes,  of  all  constitutions,  and  in  all 
situations.  The  old,  and  those  weakened 
by  previous  diseases,  particularly  by 
chronic  coughs,  felt  it  most. 

It  began  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  ' 
slow  fever,  which,  in  some  old  people, 
assumed  the  typhoid  type,  and  reduced 
them  very  low!  Then  cough,  of  a  spas- 
modic character,  sometimes  like  hoop- 
ing-cough, attended  with  mucous  secre- 
tio"!!,  not  affecting  the  respiratory  sound, 
at  least  in  those  cases  I  subjected  to 
the  stethoscope;  coryza,  epijdiora,  sore 
throat ;  but,  whenever  it  aflectcd  the 
power  of  deglutition,  very  little  inflam- 
mation visible  ;  aphonia,  in  some  cases. 
Duration  of  cases  in  general  aliout  a 
fortnight.  , 

Only  two  fatal  cases,  and  those  indi- 
rectly so.  The  one,  a  young  girl,  wiio 
had   sufiTered    with    spasmodic   asthn.a  i 

seven  years  ;  the  other,  an  old  man,  a  I 

cripple,  with  a  chronic  cough. 

Ill  every  ca~e,  in  which  my  attention 
to  the  point  afler  a  while  was  directed,  I 
found  tenderness  of  the  spine,  cliiefiy 
of  the  upper  dorsal  and  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, so  much,  in  some  instances,  that 
very  sli<>ht  pressure  could  not  be  en- 
dured ;  and  the  intensity  of  this  local 
atTection  was  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
violence  of  the  general  disease.  I  found 
antimony,  with  Dover's  powder,  the 
best  medicines. 

Blisters  to  the  spine  relieved  the  pain 
in  the  head  and  tlie  cough ;  tartarized 
antimony  ointment  irritated. 

I  consider  that  the  disease  was  more 
spasmodic  than  inflammatory,  resulting 
probably  from  spinal  and  other  nervous 
irritation.  T.  W.  W.  S.mart. 


GALVANISM  IN  CHOLERA,  Sec. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I   Tin  not  consider  a  newspaper  as  tlie 
li'/ilimate  channel   for  the  conveyance 
of    medical    opinions   in  general,    but, 
under  existliu  circnmstancos,  some  al- 
lowance should  l)c  made  for  an  anxiety 
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to  coimminicatc  any  information  that 
we  may  deem  important,  on  the  all- 
eniirossinaf  sul>ject  of  cholera. 

Stronirly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  oalvaiiism  mioiit  be  employed, 
with  good  effect,  in  the  alarmins^  cold 
stage  of  cholera,  I  addressed  a  short 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Glohe  and 
Traveller,  on  Sunday  last,  (pul)lislicd 
in  tliat  paper  on  the  15th  instant,)  with 
the  hope,  that  the  hint  might  he  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  some  of  my  profes- 
sional brethren  at  Sunderland. 

With  your  ])ermission,  I  am  desirous 
of  making  a  few  farther  observations, 
through  the  channel  of  your  excellent 
perit)dical. 

If  we  may  depend  upon  the  experi- 
ments, recently  made,  touching  the 
identity  of  the  "  nervous  power"  and 
galvanism,  as  connected  with  the  fact 
of  the  evolution  of  caloric  from  arterial 
blood,  they  may  lead  to  the  application 
of  galvanism,  for  very  important  reme- 
diate purposes,  in  other  diseases,  al- 
though my  present  views  are  principally 
directed  to  "spasmodic  cliolera." 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  and 
to  treat  veri/  many  of  the  worst  kind  of 
fevers,  modified  by  the  different  cli- 
mates of  the  four  quarters  of  the  glol)e; 
and  it  is  the  conviction  of  my  mind, 
from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  read, 
that  the  modified  spasmodic  cholera,  as 
it  has  appeared  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  a  fever,  only  differing  in  de- 
gree, and  in  a  very  few  symptoms,  from 
some  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  nature. 

Tiie  poison  producing  these  fe- 
vers, (whether  arising  from  malaria, 
or  from  the  effluvia  of  tl>e  human  body,) 
appears  to  me  to  make  its  primary  at- 
tack upon  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  by 
its  powerful  sedative  effect,  deprives 
the  l)ody  of  that  nervous  influence  by 
which  only,  caloric  can  be  evolved  from 
the  arterial  blood.  Hence  the  coldness 
of  tlie  body  immediately  manifested 
outwardly;  and  which  (cobhiess)  dimi- 
nishing tiie  cap'u-ity  of  the  bloodvessels 
near  the  surface,  and  forcing  the  blood 
to  retire  inwardly,  produces  that  state 
of  congestion  of  the  vital  organs  so 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  laboured 
breathing  and  languid  and  oppressed 
state  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  by 
the  gastric  symptoms  which  generally 
supervene.  The  spasms  I  also  attribute 
to  the  interruption  of  the  supply  of  the 
nervous  influence  to  the  different  mus- 
cles. 


^Vith  all  due  deference  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  recommend  the  use  of 
internal  stimulants,  J  must  take  leave 
to  say,  that  I  think  they  frequently  do 
mucli  harm.  I  sincerely  believe  tiiat 
the  congestive  stale  is  rather  increased 
than  relieved  by  giving  such  quantities 
of  liquid  fire. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  of  treatment,  I  should  say, 
immediately  on  the  attack  of  ch.dera, 
place  the  patient  in  a  warm  bed,  solicit 
a  return  of  the  circulation  to  the  surface, 
by  means  of  the  hot  air-bath,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  passing  a  gentle  and  con- 
tinued stream  of  galvanism  from  head 
to  foot  of  the  patient ;  and  then  relieve 
internal  congestion  by  the  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  arm.  If  the  gastric 
symptoms  are  severe,  I  believe  that 
moderate,  not  large,  doses  of  calomel 
and  opium,  frequently  repeated,  will  l)e 
found  most  serviceable  in  allaying  irri- 
tation; and  even  the  exhibition  of  a 
few  drops  of  prussic  acid  might  be  re- 
sorted to,  in  the  event  of  vomiting  being 
a  very  urgent  symptom.  The  calomel 
would  also  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  a  very  beneficial  effect,  by 
emulging  the  liver;  for  even  in  the 
severe  cases  of  English  cholera,  I  have 
observed  that  the  flow  of  bile  is  gene- 
rally suspended. 

It  is  well  known  that  venesection  has 
been  resorted  to,  with  much  benefit,  in 
the  cold  stage  of  obstinate  intermittents. 
There  can  be  little  doulit  but  that 
bloodletting  relieves,  by  abating  the  in- 
ternal congestion,  which  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  coldricss  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body;  but,  in  these  cases, 
if  the  hot  air-bath  were  applied  at  the 
same  time,  to  solicit  a  return  of  the  cir- 
culation, to  the  blood-vessels  near  the 
surface,  the  good  effect  of  venesection 
would  be  more  evident. 

On  the  subject  of  contagion,  I  will 
say  but  little.  I  believe  the  fullou'iug 
to  be  the  real  state  of  the  matter.  When 
a  person,  at  all  predisposed  to  receive 
infection,  is  exposed  to  the  poison  of 
cholera  in  a  concentrated  .state,  he  will 
certainly  get  the  disease ;  but  if  not  in 
some  measure  predisposed  to  receive 
infection,  he  will  in  all  probability 
escape,  even  when  exposed  to  the  con- 
centrated poison :  on  the  other  hand,  a 
person  must  be  strongly  predisposed  to 
receive  infection,  before  he  can  contract 
the  disease,  when  exposed  to  the  poison 
in    a  diluted  slate.      Hence  arises  the 
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discrepancy   of    opinion    on   this   sub- 
ject. 

I  will  close  this  letter  by  mentioning 
an  apt  illui^tration  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  same  person,  at  difFerent  limes 
and  under  difierent  stales  of  the  body. 
In  the  summer  of  1801,  I  had  under 
my  care,  on  board  an  hospital-ship,  in 
the  river  .Medway,  more  than  a  hundred 
cases  of  the  worst  type  of  typhus  fever. 
For  several  months  I  visited  these  pa- 
tients three  or  four  times  daily,  and 
slept  in  apartments  divided  from  the 
sick  only  by  a  thin  partition  of 
boards,  and  consequently  breathed 
the  hospital  atmosphere  night  and  day. 
Yet,  I  escaped  the  fever,  although  many 
died  around  me.  One  night,  however, 
I  unfortunately  slept  at  a  friend's  house, 
a  few  miles  distant  in  the  country,  and 
being  anxious  about  a  French  officer,  a 
prisoner  of  war,  then  under  my  care,  I 
walked  from  my  friend's  house,  when, 
lieatcd,  and  rather  tired,  I  entered  the 
hospital,  without  resting,  or  taking  my 
breakfast.  I  caught  the  fever,  and 
narvoubj,  indeed,  did  I  escape  wilh  my 
life. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
John  Twekdale,  M.D. 

Lynn,  Norfolk, 
Nov.  16,  \6i\. 


APPLICATION    OF   GALVANISM   IN 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
iUazetle. 


Sir, 


Lynn-Regis,  Norfolk, 


You  can  readily  imagine  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  place,  from  their  con- 
nexion by  shipping  with  the  port  of 
Sunderland,  are  at  the  present  moment 
in  no  small  degree  under  the  influence 
of  fear  of  cliolera  coming  amongst  them, 
and  that  tliere  exists  some  foundation 
for  this  fear  nn  one  will  deny.  The  conse- 
(juences  of  the  i)iinic  are,  tliat  every  in- 
dividual is  putting  his  house  into  order; 
and  the  magistracy,  the  head  of  which 
possesses  energy,  and  the  best  of  all 
senses,  common  sense,  have  to  the;  ut- 
most of  their  power  instituted  the  wise.st 
precautionary  measures,  and  we  are 
now,  as  men  on  the  eve  of  Iialtlc, 
anxious,  yet  vigilant  and  prepared. 


Of  course  the  medical  men  at  this 
juncture  are  not  sleeping  at  tiieir  posts, 
but  are  cheerfully  co-operating,  giving 
their  time  and  tlioughts  to  every  mea- 
sure that  is  likely  to  conduce  to  tiic 
health  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  now  address  myself  to  you,  for  the  ^ 

purpose  of  eliciting  your  opinion,  and  m 

the  opinions  of  the  profession  generally,  I 

through  you,  (if  you  deem  it  worth 
while)  on  the  probable  utility  of  the  ap- 
plicaticm  of  galvanism  in  cholera.  I 
have  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Medical  Board  in  London  on  the 
subject,  and  have  no  doubt,  if  the  sug- 
gestion is  of  the  smallest  value,  it  will 
meet  with  attention.  I  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  communication  al- 
luded to :  — 

"  The  paralyzing  effects  of  the  cho- 
lera poison  upon  the  viscera  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  through  the  medium 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  are  so  abundantly  apparent  tiiat 
it  has  long  since  struck  me  (as  most 
probably  it  lias  others)  that  the  instan- 
taneously stimulating  powers  of  galva-  i 
nism  may  be  brought  into  operation  in  J 
the  stage  of  deathly  collapse,  so  as  to 
induce  reaction,  and  by  giving  vigour 
to  the  circulation,  &c.  enalde  us  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  practice  which  the  de- 
veloped disease  demands." 

I  have  not  now  leisure  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  the  subject,  but  may  just  men- 
tion, that  having  seen  the  extraordinary 
resuscitating  powers  of  galvanism  in 
the  case  of  my  own  child,  who  1  have 
every  reason  to  imagine  was  restored 
by  the  influence  of  galvanism  ap- 
plied for  Uiore  than  twenty  minutes 
along  the  course  of  the  nerves  proceed- 
ing lo  the  heart  and  diest— after  being 
laid  lifeless,  to  all  appearance,  on  its 
couch  from  struggling  with  continued 
and  appalling  convulsions  for  five  days, 
I  c-annot  iiut  entertain  a  hope  that  the 
same  means  may  prove  useful  in  rous- 
ing the  system  out  of  tlie  overwhelming 
depression  of  all  its  energies,  which  ap- 
pears to  constitute  the  most  appalling  i 
feature  and  dangerous  symptom  of  / 
cholera. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'I'llOMAS   L\GLE. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the.  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
At  a  time  like  this,  wlien  every  mind  is 
agitated  by  direful  apprelicnsiou  of  tJK^ 
awful  plaif'nc  wliicli,  havinj^-  ravaj^^ed  so 
larjre  a  portion  of  the  continent,  lias  at 
Icufrtli  readied  our  shores,  no  sufrafes- 
tions,  however  apparently  trifliiiif,  can, 
I  trust,  be  deemed  really  unimportant 
if  they  tend,  in  any  dcjirrec,  to  promote 
precautionary  measures,  especially,  too, 
when  those  suotrestions  are  addressed  to 
the  "  better  half  of  man,"  and  may 
possibly  <Tuard  them  from  much  danger. 
I  would,  therefore,  through  the  medium 
of  your  highly-valuable  and  intelligent 
journal,  earnestly  call  their  attention  to 
the  few  following  observations,  and  be- 
seech them  to  put  them  into  practice, 
since,  as  they  cannot  at  all  events  be  in- 
jurious, they  may  be  eminently  bene- 
ficial. First,  then,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  them  to  pay  particular  and 
constant  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
warmth,  which  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  prevention.  With  this  view, 
they  must,  of  course,  give  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  clothing,  selecting  such 
articles  of  dress  as  are  of  the  warmest 
texture,  without  so  much  regard  to  ap- 
pearances as  too  generally  prevails,  and 
especially  keeping  warmly  covered  the 
neck,  bosom,  feet,  and  arms — parts  of 
the  body  the  chilling  of  which  occa- 
sions often  tlie  most  lamentable  results. 
I  would  advise  them  to  discard  the  thin 
and  Himsy  silk  stockings  which  are  so 
much  worn,  and  adojit  woollen  ones, 
with  boots  ;  for  cold  feet  in  an  eminent 
degree  contribute  to  produce  severe 
affections  of  those  very  organs  most  con- 
cerned in  cholera.  What  are  called 
snow-boots,  also,  would  be  very  useful 
and  comfortable  for  e.\erci.-iing  in,  both 
in  carriages  and  when  walking :  they 
may  not  be  very  elegant ;  but  surely 
that  should  be  no  consideration  when 
the  preservation  of  life  is  put  in  compe- 
tition. Next  I  would  advise  them  to 
avoid  the  practice  of  tight-lacing,  than 
which  nothing  can  at  any  time  be  more 
injurious,  but  now  of  the  most  vital  ne- 
cessity ;  for  only  let  them  consider  the 
importance  of  the  organs  which  are  com- 
pressed and  squeezed  out  of  all  natural 
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shape  and  proportion  by  such  a  habit ; 
and  let  them  be  informed  that  two  of  these 
— the  lungs — are  great  outlets  to  carry 
oft'any  deleterious  matter  in  the  system, 
which  function  they  cannot  perform  if 
their  size  is  diminished,  and  their  action 
hindered  by  the  forcible  compression  of 
the  chest,  occasioned  iiy  tight  stays. 

Next,  I  would  most  seriously  urge 
upon  them  not  to  freipient  large,  crowd- 
ed, and  heated  parties  and  assemblies, 
where  they  are  compelled  to  breathe 
over  and  over  again  the  contaminated 
atmosphere  created  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  many  persons,  and  where 
also  they  are  more  subject  to  the 
effects  of  cold  air:  when  quitting  the 
heated  and  crowded  room  they  have 
often,  in  winter,  to  encounter  a  cutting, 
frosty  wind,  and  perhaps  sleet  or  snow, 
in  entering  their  carriages.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  advice,  I  would  also  re- 
commend those  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  those  with  languid  circula- 
tion, to  have  the  limbs  and  surface  of 
the  iiody  well  rubbed  every  morning  and 
evening,  for  at  least  half  an  hour  each 
time,  so  as  to  excite  a  healthy  action  of 
the  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  regu- 
larly to  take  exercise  by  walking  in  the 
open  air  for  two  hours  at  least  daily,  and 
to  observe  regular  and  earlier  hours  for 
their  meals  than  are  now  the  fashion. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  let  them, 
putting  a  firm  trust  in  that  Almighty 
power  which  can  alone  direct  and  stay 
this  plague,  discard  as  much  as  possible 
unnecessary  fear,  and  employ  themselves 
in  cheerful  occupations,  with  which  do- 
mestic affairs  will  supply  them;  and  in 
a  blessed  way  may  their  minds  be  fur- 
ther preserved  from  personal  apprehen- 
sion by  their  preparing,  as  far  as  is  in 
their  pmver,  articles  of  clothing,  and 
other  comforts,  to  distribute  among' 
their  poorer  fellow-creatures,  who,  if 
attacked  by  this  horrible  malady,  will  in 
this  manner  be  bettei*  provided  to  with- 
stand its  effects,  and  whose  blessings 
will  carry  joy  and  peace  to  their  hearts. 
If,  sir,  these  few  suggestions  siiould  be 
thought  Iiy  you  worthy  of  insertion, 
you  will  much  oblige  one  who  is  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  fair  sex,  and  who 
begs  leave  to  remain  your  obe<lient  ser- 
vant, 

Philogynaikos. 

Nov.  15th,  1831. 
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A   BRIEF  SKETCH 

OF 


THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  VICINITY  OF 

SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By   George  Bennett. 

Having  arrived  at  this  interesting  co- 
lony on  the  22d  of  January,  1829,  my 
attention  was  soon  directed  towards  its 
numerous  veget;dde  productions ;  hut 
my  hrief  sojourn  did  not  permit  any  ex- 
tension of  my  herborizatiniis  far  inland. 
The  Botanic  Garden,  however,  estahlish- 
ed  at  Sydney  (under  the  superinten- 
dence of  iVlr.  Frazer),  aflForded  me  am- 
ple opportunities  of  viewing  the  more 
distant  indigenous  productions  of  the 
colony. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Syd- 
ney was  strewed  with  a  profusion  of 
flowering  shrubs,  thriving  in  an  arid 
soil ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar 
character  in  the  vegetation  of  this  coun- 
try, the  foliage  of  the  Australian  trees 
and  shrubs  having  a  dry  appearance, 
and  being  destitute  of  that  lustre  so 
observable  usually  in  those  of  other 
countries.  This  want  of  lustre  is  attri- 
buted, by  J\Ir.  Brown,  to  the  equal  ex- 
istence of  cutaneous  glands  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaf*.  Another  pecu- 
liarity is  the  lofty  trees  being  destitute 
of  branches,  excepting  at  the  summits, 
and  shedding  their  biirk ;  some  beiiig 
observed  perfectly  decorticated,  and  in 
others  the  cortex  is  seen  hanging  in 
long  strips  about  the  trunk.  All  these 
peculiarities  conveying  to  us  different 
ideas  from  those  which  had  been  formed 
from  the  vegetation  of  otlier  countries. 

Among  the  extensive  Proteacese  fa- 
0)ily  was  the  Grevillea  sericea,  Isopogon 
anethifolius,  &c.  and  the  beautiful 
Banksia  genus  (the  honeysuckle  of  the 
colonists)  t,  the  wood  of  which  is  used 

»  "  It  is  at  least  certain  that  on  this  micrnsco- 
I)ic  character  of  the  e(nial  existence  of  cutaneous 
glands  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  depends  that 
want  of  lustre  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
forests  of  New  Holland."— SVre/cA  of  the  Botany 
of  the  VicinilyofSwaii  River, by  li.lirown,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  lloyal 
Geograpliical  Society  of  T-ondon,  1830.3!. 

t  "  When  the  different  species  of  Banksia  first 
come  into  bloom,  the  natives  collect  from  the 
flowern  a  considerable  quantity  of  lioney,  of  which 
they  are  particularly  fond,  and  gather  large 
quantilicH  of  the  flowers  (mnnc(it)  t"  suck.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  to  be  procured;  the  best 
time  is  in  the  morning,  when  much  dew  is  de- 
posited on  the  ground  ;  also  in  cloudy,  but  not 
wet  \venX\\cr."—Dcscripti(m  oftheXutivinofKing 
George's  Sound  {Sivan  Hirer  Colony)  and  ailjoin- 
inf!  Coutitry,  by  Mr.  .Scott  Hind,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  lloyal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  1830-31,  p.  3i. 


by  the  colonists  for  boat ■  building : 
among  numerous  species  of  this  genus 
was  the  spinosa,  serrata,  integrifolia, 
ericaefolia,  &c.  The  Ilakea  genus  was 
also  abundant.  That  curious  tree  of  the 
Asphodeleae  family,  the  Xanthorrhoea, 
or  vellow  gum-tree,  attracted  observa- 
tion by  its  peculiar  growth,  long  grassy 
foliage  (from  which  it  derives  its  name 
of  grass-tree  from  the  colonists),  and 
towering  scape,  terminating  in  a  cy- 
lindrical spike,  either  crowded  with 
its  small  white  melliferous  flowers  or 
dark-coloured  angulated  capsules,  con- 
taining small  black  seeds. 

At  a  beautiful  glen  at  Little  Cudjee, 
near  the  south  head  of  Port  Jackson, 
among  other  plants  I  collected  the  Smi- 
lax  glyciphylla,  or  sweet  tea-plant  of 
the  colonists,  which  was,  on  the  first 
establishment  of  the  colony,  extensively 
used  instead  of  the  "  Cliina  shrub." 
It  is  a  scandent  plant,  and  the  leaves 
have  a  sweetish  taste,  resembling  that 
of  liquorice-root,  which  afterwards 
leaves  a  very  slight  bitter.  Among  the 
ferns  collected  were  the  Davallia  ele- 
gans,  Gleichenia  microphylla,  Polypo- 
dium  attenuatum  (Brown  Prod.  Nov. 
Holl.),  and  others.  In  the  vales  were 
found  that  elegant  Proteaceous  shrub 
the  Warratah,  or  tulip-tree,  Telopea 
speciosissima,  and  the  Xylomelum  pyri- 
forme  (Proteaceae),  or  native  pear-tree, 
so  named  from  its  pyriform  fruit. 

In  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  species  of 
Acacia  indigenous  to  Australia  were 
very  numerous ;  among  them  was  the 
A.  stenophylla,  from  the  south-west  in- 
terior, and  was  the  onlv  tree  seen  on  the 
horizon  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Oxley's 
expedition  of  181/,  at  the  termination 
of  the  River  Lachlan  ;  tiie  A.  tillifan- 
nilius,  from  the  deserts  of  the  south-west 
interior  (videOxley'sExpedition,  1817); 
A.  floribunda,  pul)escens,  falcata*,  &c. 
&c.  The  magnificent  Norfolk  Island 
pine  (Araucaria  excelsa)  also  grows  in 
tlie  garden  as  well  as  at  otlicr  parts  of 
the  colony,  where  it  forms  an  adorn- 
ment to  tlie  avenues,  &c. 

Tl>e  olive  trees  thrive  well  in  the  co- 
lony, and  attain,  it  is  said,  a  greater 
size  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  than 
even  in  tlieir  native  country.  Young 
plants  are  propagated  by  layers,  and  are 
given  to  such  of  the  settlers  as  are  de- 
sirous of  raising  this  valuable  shrub. 
The  Casuarina  palludosa.  Hibiscus  spec- 

•  This  species  is  found  very  abundant  at  most 
of  the  Polynebiaa  IblanUs. 
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tabilis,  and  several  new  plants  and 
shrubs  from  Moreton  Bay,  with  a  col- 
lection too  extensive  to  enumerate,  suf- 
ficiently engages  the  attention  of  the 
visitors  to  this  garden.  The  castor  oil 
tree  (Ricinns  communis)  abounds  al- 
most in  a  wild  state,  and  yet  the  oil  is 
still  imported  into  the  colony,  when 
any  quantity  that  may  l)e  retiuired  could 
be  expressed,  not  only  for  me<iiciu;il 
purposes,  but  for  burning  in  the  lamps, 
for  which  latter  purpose  it  is  used  in 
some  parts  of  South  America. 

On  the  13th  of  February  (1829),  I 
visited  Botany  Bay,  and  collected  nume- 
rous botanical  specimens.  Among  se- 
veral of  the  Encalyptus  genus  was  ob- 
served the  E.  resinifera,  or  red  gum 
tree,  E.  corymbosa,  &c.  The  leaves  of 
most  of  this  genus  have  a  peculiar  smell 
when  broken,  somewhat  resembling  the 
cajeput  oil ;  there  is  one  species  in  the 
botanic  garden  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  interior,  the  leaves  of  which 
yielded  a  quantity  of  oil  resembling  the 
cajeput ;  on  breaking  a  leaf  in  the  hand, 
the  oil  which  exuded  was  very  abundant. 
During  this  lu.rborizatinii  I  collected 
among  others  the  following  plants  :  — 

Burronia  polygalafo-     Oxalis  Australis. 

ha. 
Leptospermum  Juni- 

perina. 
Melaleuca  Fimbriata. 
Metrosideros  lancifo- 

lia. 
Viminaria  juncea. 
Epacris  palludosa. 
Caiytus  Australis. 
Hibbertia  volubilis. 
Blandfordia  iiobilis. 


Epacris  microijhylla. 

Exocarpus    cupressi- 
foriue. 

Sympbeonia    mon ta- 
na. 

Liptomera  acida. 

Enokelia     major    et 
m;nor. 

Lobelia  gracilis. 

Lambertia  formosa. 
6cc.  6cc.  &.C. 

Botany,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  has  an  extensive  range 
in  Australasia;  the  discoveries  made 
have  been  very  numerous;  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  an  immen&e  extent 
of  land  still  remains  unexplored,  many 
treasures  in  natural  history  n)ay  yet  l)e 
looked  for  from  that  new  and  extraordi- 
nary portion  of  the  globe. 

London,  Nov.  12,  I»31. 

REMARKS  ON  SOME  REMEDIES  IN 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
It  appears  to  me,  upon  perusing  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Seymour's  Croonian  lecture 
on  the  medical  treatment  of  Insanity,  in 


the  IMedical  Gazette  of  October  29th, 
that  some  errors  must  have  occurred  in 
the  abridging  of  it,  which  render  the  lec- 
turer's meaning  obscure  ;  nay,  perhaps, 
pL'rvert  it.* 

Dr.  Seymour  is  therein  reported  to 
advise  "  blood-letting,  principally  from 
the  jugular  vein,  if  on  accurate  inquiry 
the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  causes 
sufficient  to  ])roduce  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  redness  of  the  countenance, 
&c."  because  such  symptoms  "  point 
out  increased  vascular  action,  with  in- 
creased power."  A  case  is  cited  to 
prove  the  good  effects  of  this  practice  ; 
hut  no  symptoms  are  described  indica- 
tive of  cerebral  inflammation,  though 
many  of  mental  derangement.  As  Dr. 
S.  subsequently  cautions  against  general 
blood-letting  in  cases  of  insanity,  1  think 
it  is  clear  he  never  would  prescribe  it 
because  a  patient  had  merely  i)een  ex- 
posed to  suflicient  cause  to  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  for  he  has  too 
much  experience  and  judgment  not  to 
know  that  exposure  to  the  same  causes 
may  produce  either  acute  inflammation, 
or  simple  derangement  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

1  am  the  more  anxious  tliat  the  doc- 
tor should  be  clearly  understood  on  this 
subject ;  for  having  very  fully  discussed 
the  etiects  of  abstractions  of  blood  in 
the  cure  of  insanityf,  and  knowing  that 
medical  practitioners  are  beginning  to 
be  aware  of  tiie  danger  of  copious  ve- 
nesection in  such  cases,  misconception 
might  occasion  a  relapse  into  former 
errors. 

Again,  there  is  another  passage  which 
strikes  me  as  a  misinterpreiation. 

Dr.  S.  is  reported  to  say,  that  physi- 
cians, "  in  seeking  for  n:>eans  to  allay 
the  inordinately  increased  sensibility, 
principally,  of  course,  occurring  in  that 
division  of  insanity  termed  dementia,'" 
should  commence  with  the  application 
of  cold,  in  the  form  of  ice,  the  shower- 
bath,  or  in  a  descending  cokunn  of 
■water,  termed  the  "  douche,"  not  only 
to  diminish  vascular  excitement,  but  as 
having  u  really  sedative  effect. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  beneficial  effects 
of  refrigeration  in  a  high  state  of  vas- 
cular excitement,  and  the  sedative 
powers,  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of 
excitation  from  that  cause.  Si  cohr, 
af/ud  Jriffidu   niidla    perfundere   caput 

•  The  circumstances  under  which  the  paper 
was  published,  render  it  impossible  that  this 
should  have  been  the  case. — Ed.  Gaz. 

t  Commentaries  on  Insanity,  pp.  083-593. 
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expedit,  5s  a  Celsian  axiom  never  to  he 
forffotton  in  the  cure  of  insanity.  Bnt 
it  slioiild  he  noted,  that  this  form  of  the 
malady  (dementia)  is  rarely  accompanied 
by  vascular  excitement,  and  in  ordi- 
nately  increased  sensihilitv. 

Dementia  is  considered  by  Esqnirol, 
and  others,  to  be  owing  either  to  the 
sensitive  organs  becoming  weakened,  or 
because  the  brain  itself  has  not  suffi- 
cient powers  to  receive  and  retain  the 
impression  which  is  transmitted  to  it. 
In  fact,  it  implies  that  the  enerjjy  of 
the  brain  is  impaired,  and  therefore  de- 
mands remedies,  not  to  allay,  bnt  to  sti- 
mulate and  strengthen  its  energies, 

There  is,  however,  an  acnte  form  of 
dementia,  attended  occasionally  by 
symptoms  of  vascular  and  cerebral  ex- 
citation ;  and,  during  the  existence  of 
those  symptoms,  and  only  then,  local 
sedative  ajiplications  to  the  head  are  in- 
dicated. It  is  to  this  form  of  dementia 
solely  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  Dr.  Sey- 
mour refers. 

But  the  "  douche,"  once  so  infallilde, 
and  so  great  a  favourite  with  French 
l)hysicians  in  the  treatment  of  insanilv, 
like  most  extravagantly  vaunted  reme- 
dies, has  had  its  day,  and  is  now  com- 
paratively little  used  as  a  means  of  cure. 
When  resorted  to,  it  is  more  as  a  means 
of  repression,  and  a  moral  apent  in  fu- 
rious cases.  Death,  disorganization  of 
the  brain,  and  incurability,  has  been  not 
unfrequently  the  result  of  its  applica- 
tion. As  a  remedy,  it  is  now  actually 
proscribed,  in  many  of  the  best-con- 
ducted continental  lunatic  asylums,  as 
absolutely  dangerous.  In  British  asy- 
lums, objections  have  always  been  made 
to  the  use  of  the  douche. 

The  case  quoted  by  Dr.  S.  (p.  11 3) 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  good 
efi'ects  of  the  shower-bath  in  furious 
mania;  bnt  your  reporter,  Mr.  Editor, 
has,  no  doubt  erroneously,  made  tiie 
learned  lecturer  conclude,  that,  from  the 
statement  in  that  case,  "  it  is  to  cases 
of  ih'tticittia  that  it  is  ap|)licable." 

In  a  malady  so  obnoxious  to  remedies 
as  in.ianity,  every  one  su<jgested  by  re- 
spectable authority  should  have  a  fair 
trial.  On  Dr.  .Jcnner's  recommenda- 
tion principally,  I  gave  an  amjjle  trial 
to  the  inunction  of  tartarizcd  antimony, 
as  a  counter-irritant.  My  success  was 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  his  account  of  its 
good  effects  in  maniacal  cases.  The 
only  cases  wherein    I   found    it  useful 


were  when  accustomed  cutaneous  erup- 
tions had  omitted  to  appear,  or  when 
they  had  suddenly  receded,  or  when 
there  bad  been,  previously  to  the  mania- 
cal attack,  great  jjastric  irritation. 

Dr.  Jenner's  formula*  for  this  re- 
medy is  the  best,  because  the  mo.-;t  ex- 
peditious in  its  effects  on  the  skin.  If 
counter-irritation  l»e  the  sole  olijcct  of 
blistering  in  mania,  the  tartarizcd  an- 
timony is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to 
cantharides.  Vesication,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  latter,  especially  if  there 
exists  much  vascular  excitement,  com- 
monly increases  violence,  and  often  su- 
peradds the  irritation  of  stranguary. 
From  the  pustular  eruptions  of  the 
former,  such  consequences  are  not  to 
be  apprehended. 

In  respect  to  the  effects  of  narcotics, 
especially  of  opium,  in  cases  of  insanity, 
about  which  so  great  discrepancy  pre- 
vails, I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
a  few  observations,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. Having  very  fully  treated  on  this 
subject  elsewhere,  I  will  be  here  as  brief 
as  possiblef. 

I  suspect  that  the  discrepancies  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  narcotics,  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  have  arisen  from 
ignorance,  or  disregard  of  the  distinct 
stages  which  this  malady  assumes. 

Mania,  certainly,  comes  on  some- 
times very  suddenly;  but  commonly 
there  are  three  distinct  stages  observa- 
ble—1,  incipient ;  2,  active;  3,  decline. 
In  each  of  these  stages  the  symptoms 
differ  in  form  or  intensity,  and  in  each 
the  exhibition  of  a  narcotic,  ])articularly 
of  opium,  will  jiroduce  dillercut  effects. 

The  good,  or  ill,  or  no  effect  of  an 
opiate,  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  ob- 
servance or  omission  of  having  pre- 
viously removed  cerebral  congestion  and 
excitement,  by  local  abstraction  of 
blood  fiom  the  scalp,  and  l»y  emptying 
the  |)rinue  vijc.  Unless  evacuation  be 
premised,  sleep  may  sometimes  be  en- 
forced i)y  an  opiate,  but  the  degree  of 
excitation  will  assuredly  he  aggravated. 
Dr.  S.  is  misinformed  in  staling  that 
that  powerful  sedative,  hydrocyanic 
aeid,  bad  not  been  prescribed  in'  this 
country  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

During  a  tour  I  made  of  the  public 
lunatic  asyhuns  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
years  1S21  und  1S22,  I  learnt  that  very 
full  trials  had  been  made  of  its  effects  in 


*  Supra  cit.  ]).  (i2,'?. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  G!0()18. 
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several  of  them.  As  of  all  other  reme- 
dies. Us  effects  were  differently  repre- 
sented. Some  praciitiontrs  had  aban- 
doned it  as  inefficient ;  others  thou<rlit  it 
Iiad  been  beneficial  in  a  few  cases ; 
others  a-^ain  had  a  high  opinion  of  its 
antimaniacal  powers. 

The  physician  who,  I  believe,  has 
given  it  the  long'est  and  most  extensive 
trial,  is  my  friend  Dr.  Balmanno,  of  the 
Glas;To\v  Lunatic  Asylum.  I  have  ad- 
verted to  his  experience  of  the  effects 
of  prussic  acid  in  my  work  on  Insanity, 
and  the  re.^ult  of  my  trial  of  its  virtues 
on  the  recommendation  of  this  experi- 
enced physician*.  It  is  candid  to  con- 
fess, that  mine  was  not  a  fair  trial  of  its 
virtues  ;  for,  knowing  its  active  and 
dangerous  properties,  I  was  unwilling 
to  entrust  its  exhil)ition  to  any  one  but 
myself,  and  as  1  could  not  always  l)e 
present  to  see  it  administered  with  due 
regularity,  I  did  not  persist  with  it. 

In  answer  to  an  in()uiry  I  made  of 
Dr.  Balmanno  in  1828,  whether  he  con- 
tinued to  exliibit  this  preparation,  he 
gays,  "  I  still  use  the  prussic  acid,  and 
generally  in  combination  with  iiyoscia- 
uius.     Tiie  formula  is  the  following  : — 

R  Extracti  Hyosciarni,  ^. 
Syrupi  Sacchari,  5xij.    Misce. 

"  This  is  5ij.  of  the  extract  to  Jj.  of  the 
syrup.  Of  this  syrup  I  never  give  less 
than  3ij.  for  a  dose,  commonly  with  gtt. 
XXX.  of  the  prussic  acid.  When  this 
does  not  procure  rest  or  quietness,  I  in- 
crease (he  dose;  and  1  increased  it  in 
one  case  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
syrup,  and  eighty  droj)s  of  the  prussic 
acid,  for  one  dose,  wiiii  complete  effect. 
In  short,  1  never  fail  to  (jiiiet  the  most 
liigidy-cxcited  maniac  l)y  tliis  medium. 
Generally,  throughout  the  day  follow- 
ing a  sufficient  dose,  the  patient  is  calm, 
or  somewhat  stupid.  I  never  saw  the 
smallest  injury  produced  by  the  largest 
dose  1  have  given." 

Aware  of  the  fatal  result  attending  in 
Dr.  Ferrus's  cases  at  the  Bicetre,  in 
Paris,  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid  being 
administered  prepared  from  a  different 
formula  to  that  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  prescribe,  I  requested  Dr. 
Balmanno  to  inform  me  what  preparation 
of  it  he  made  use  of.  lu  a  letter  J  received 
from  him  last  year,  he  observes..  "  I 
have  not  yet  slain  any  of  my  patients 
by  the  prussic  acid  ;  but  [  still  give  the 

*  Supra  cit.i>.  666. 


medicine  with  the  liyoscyamus;  and 
both  in  mania,  and  in  the  delirium  of 
typhus  fever,  I  find  the  combination 
effectual.  The  prussic  acid  which  I  use 
is  that  whicli  is  commonly  procured 
from  the  shops." 

In  respect  to  arsenic,  the  utility  of 
whicii  Dr.  Sevmour  suggests  in  maniacal 
cases,  and  wliich  he  believes  has  not 
been  tried,  I  may  remark  tliat  it  has 
been  recommended  by  several  British 
authors  in  chronic  insanity  assuming  a 
decidedly  periodical  type;  and  in  Ger- 
many especially,  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  arsenic  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively used  with  the  same  intention. 

Having  before  fully  commented  oa 
the  other  remedies  discussed  by  Dr.  S. 
in  the  work  referred  to,  I  shall  not 
lengthen  this  letter  by  a  repetition  of 
my  remarks.  Several,  however,  are 
omitted,  sucli  as  digitalis,  gyration,  and 
the  swing,  highly  deserving  notice  in  a 
review  of  the  remedies  applicable  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  insanity. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Mann  Burrows. 

64,  Great  Russell-Street,  Dloomsbury-Square, 
November  lf31. 


CASE  OF  PROLAPSUS  UTERI, 

Cured  by  a  New  Operation. 
By-  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c. 


The  subject  of  the  case  which  I  am 
about  to  detail,  was  a  poor  woman, 
wliose  bread  depended  upon  the  labour 
of  her  hands.  Iler  sufferings,  from  the 
prolapsed  state  of  the  uterus,  were 
often  extreme,  and  she  was  frecjuently 
disabled  from  engaging  in  her  various 
occupations. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  com- 
plete prolapsus  of  the  uterus  ;  to  this 
were  also  conjoined  a  partial  descent  of 
the  bladder  at  the  anterior,  and  of  tlie 
rectum,  formed  into  a  pouch,  at  the 
posterior  part  of  this  prolapsus.  The 
OS  uteri  protruded  at  least  two  inches 
beyond  the  os  externum. 

It  occurred  to  me  that,  if  the  canal 
of  the  vagina  could  be  considerably, 
permanently,  and  firmly,  reduced  in  its 
diameter,  the  uterus  would  be  supported 
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in  its  place,  and  prevented  from  resum- 
ing its  prolapsed  situation ;  and  that 
this  mitjlit  be  done  by  removing  a  por- 
tion of  its  mucous  membrane  along  the 
anterior  part,  and  by  biinoini(  and  re- 
turning the  denuded  surfaces  in  contact 
by  successive  deep  sutures,  until  they 
should  unite  by  cicatrix. 

Tliis  operation  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Heming,  of  Kentish  Town.  The  uterus 
being  protruded  as  much  as  possible, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  patient,  two  paral- 
lel incisions  were  made  through  the 
mucous  membrane,  from  the  sides  of 
the  OS  uteri,  along  the  course  of  the 
protruded  vagina,  to  the  os  externum  ; 
the  portion  of  this  membrane  situated 
between  these  incisions  was  then  re- 
moved, leaving  a  space  of  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  vagina,  completely  de- 
nuded. A  suture  was  then  inserted, 
near  the  os  uteri.  This  suture  l)eing 
tightened,  the  os  uteri  was  obviously 
pushed  upwards.  A  second,  a  third, 
and  other  ligatures,  were  then  inserted, 
in  the  same  manner,  at  short  intervals, 
to  the  OS  externum  ;  each  ligature,  on 
being  tightened,  moving  and  support- 
ing the  OS  uteri  upwards. 

This  operation  was  attended  with  lit- 
tle pain  ;  the  only  sensitive  parts  of 
ihe  membrane  being  those  near  the  os 
uteri  and  os  externum. 

The  patient  was  directed  to  keep 
quiet  in  bed.  The  bowels  had  been 
opened.  An  opiate  was  given.  No 
pain  or  fever  followed.  In  four  or  five 
weeks  the  denuded  parts  had  firmly 
united,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  liga- 
tures were  come  away. 

On  examination,  six,  eight,  and  ten 
weeks  after  the  operation,  the  os  uteri 
could  be  just  felt  in  situ,  by  the  finger 
passed  through  the  vagina:  the  vagina 
was  firmly  contracted  along  its  whole 
course. 

The  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  was  thus 
completely  remedied.  The  descent  of 
the  pouch  of  the  rectum  was  lessened. 

14,  MancheKter- Square, 
Nov.iy,  le31. 

P.  S.  Tlie  principle  upon  which  this 
case  was  treated,  is  illustrated  by  a  fact, 
detailed  to  me  by  Dr.  Holland,  of 
Qucen-Strtef,  May- Fair.  A  pessary, 
introduced  in  a  young  person  to  sup- 
port the  uterus,  subject  to  be  completely 
prolapsed,  induced  great  inflammation. 
This  was  followed  by  such  firm  contrac- 
tion of  the  vagina,  that  the  uterus  ever 


aftenvards  remained  in  its  proper  situa- 
tion. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  November  26,   1831. 


"  Lioet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  rtignitateni  Ar- 
fis  Medic<e  tneri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulutnnonrecuso." — CiCKRO. 


THE  "  BURKING"  SYSTEM. 
The  fearful  disclosures  made  within  the 
last  week  or  two,  through  the  activity  of 
our  excellent  police,  have  thoroughly  and 
justly  alarmed  the  public  mind.  The 
cry  of  "  burking"  is  once  more  re- 
vived ;  and,  candidly  speaking,  (apart 
from  the  horror  which  we  entertain  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  society  for 
this  worse  than  cannibal  crime,)  we 
are  not  sorry  that  it  is  revived.  The 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
in  any  community,  as  that  wretches 
should  be  induced,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  murder  the  living  for  the 
sake  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  dead,  is  dreadful ;  but  if  it 
does  exist,  it  is  undoubtedly  better  it 
should  be  known — else  will  the  said 
community  for  ever  remain  obstinately 
bent  upon  avoiding  the  only  reasonable 
measures  for  its  prevention. 

The  preventive  remedy  is  no  secret- 
yet  its  use,  we  see,  is  constantly  declined, 
because,  forsooth,  some  say,  it  would 
interfere  with  certain  supposed  sympa- 
thies of  persons  unknown,  or  rather 
perhaps  (if  the  truth  were  more 
honestly  told)  because  it  would  prove 
to  be  productive  of  inconvenience  to 
an  influential  class  of  individuals  inte- 
rested ;  and  all  this,  while  the  evil  to  be 
remedied — especially  in  its  recent  hide- 
ous shape,  is  held  lo  be  of  uncom- 
monly I  are  occurrence. 

Wc  really  believe  that  many  were 
beginning  to  think  of  the  Edinburgh 
atrocities  as  a  species  of  horror 
unique  and  $ui  generis,  and  that  its 
foul  perpetrator  was  a  monster  such 
as  the  world  never  saw  before,  nor  were 
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likely  ever  to  see  again  :  certain  it  is,  teriesof  the  new  crime,  if  mystery  there 
that  vivid  impressions  of  this  "  deed  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  thing  about 
without  a  name"  (until  one  was  given  it  "  burking,"  except  in  the  concealment, 
after  the  arch  criminal)  were  fast  wearing  We  scarcely  wanted  a  Gibbon  Wakefield 
out,  and  that  many  recurred  to  the  facts  to  warn  us  of  our  danger  j  though  the  re- 
almost  as  they  would  to  some  harrow-  centpamphlet of thatwriterappearsmost 
ing  spectacle  which  they  had  witnessed  opportunely  to  confirm  our  view  of  the 
on  the  mimic  stage,  rather  than  on  circumstances,  and  to  convince  all  good 
that  of  real  life.  From  time  to  time  citizeusofthedesperategangs  of  wretches 
a  faint  alarm  would  be  raised  of  the  who  hover  around  them  every  hour — 
existence  of  similar  criminality  here  ruffians,  rabble,  and  desperadoes,  capa* 
and  there  through  the  country;  but  ble  and  ready  for  the  commission  of  any 
the  rumours  were  ill- defined,  and  such  enormity.  We  were  satisfied  with  what 
frequently,  as  upon  being  discovered  we  knew  of  the  habits  and  capabilities 
to  be  destitute  of  foundation,  served  of  one  set  of  miscreants  tolerated  in  the 
but  for  merriment ;  until  a  period  at  community — we  had  the  resurrection- 
length  elapsed  (however  short)  suffi-  men  before  our  eyes.  Far  be  it  from 
cient  to  tranquillize  every  apprehension  us,  however,  to  raise  a  single  prejudice 
about  the  reappearance  of  similar  guilt,  against  the  individuals  of  that  class  who 
and  to  render  people  unprepared  for  a  await  their  trial  at  the  Old  iJailey :  we 
second  revealment  of  "  burking."  This  only  speak  of  the  class  abstractedly,  as 
false  security  is  now  disturbed— the  tl>e  most  obviously  chargeable  with  a 
film  is  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  crime  like  that  for  which  those  in- 
short-sighted — and  they  are  painfully  dividuals  will  be  arraigned.  Let  ufr 
awakened  to  the  dread  possibility  of  this  ''ike  a  single  human  being  of  that  order 
horrible  crime  going  on  within  the  very  — one  who  has  fallen,  from  whatever 
range  of  their  daily  walks.  We  are  cause,  into  that  lowest  of  all  vocations, 
sorry  we  cannot  condole  with  them  :  we  the  business  of  a  resurrection-man.  His 
do  not  on  this  question  belong  to  the  employment  is  a  secret,  or  known  but  to 
party  of  the  tender-hearted  incredulous,  *  few  ill-trusted  wretches  of  his  own 
but  to  our  shame,  (if  they  will  have  it  condition  ;  it  suflices  not,  with  all  its 
so)  be  it  spoken,  we  confess  ourselves  to  dangers,  for  his  maintenance ;  he  can- 
be  rather  content  with  the  disclosures  not  live  by  it  alone ;  he  becomes  a 
which  have  been  made,  and  strongly  in-  thief — that  is,  if  behave  courage  enough 
clined  to  congratulate  the  public  upon  to  raise  himself  a  degree  above  the  abo- 
them.  As  to  surprise— we  are  sorry  to  minations  of  body-snatching;  the  in- 
say  that  it  is  an  occasion  on  which  we  struments  for  grave-breaking  are  also 
can  feel  none.  those  for  house-breaking,  and  the  same 
Truth  to  speak,  whatever  may  have  vehicle  which  is  used  for  removing  the 
been  our  surmises  before,  we  never  had  contents  of  the  grave  serves  also  for 
the  slightest  doubt  since  the  revolting  conveying  away  stolen  goods  *.  This, 
confessions  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  more  however,  is  the  picture  of  a  resurrec- 
than  possible  existence  of  the  same  tion-man  not  quite  destitute  of  the  hu- 
system  in  London.  This  great  capital,  manities — one  not  yet  deadened  to  the 
we  thought,  was  too  notorious  as  tiie  impulses  of  a  sort  of  stealthy  industry, 
Babylonian  nursing-mother  of  every  and  willing  to  save  himself  from  the 
vice  under  heaven— too  full  of  a  pro-  shifts  of  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  de- 
geny  ingenious  in  every  branch  of  ini- 

quity,    not    to  possess  at  least  a  reason-  *  ^^^   ^^^   evidence   of   th»   resurrection-men, 

,1               ,            /■      I             1           .       ,  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  of 
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gradution.  But  we  can  conceive  anollicr 
wretch,  capable  of  adding  one  crime 
more  to  the,  catalocfue  of  his  iniquities. 
He  sees  before  him  the  prospect  of  a 
prize,  far  more  promising  than  the 
anidunt  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  rob- 
beries which  he  might  have  it  in  liis 
power  to  commit  ,•  be  has  within  his 
grasp  the  fruits  without  the  risks  of 
body-snatching ;  the  temptation  from 
the  high  premium  in  view  is  irresistible, 
even  though  the  facility  of  concealment 
were  infinitely  less.  Now  comes  the 
victim  in  his  way — some  solitary  wan- 
derer, helpless,  or  rendered  so  by  the 
stupor  of  intoxication  : — the  deed  is 
done  ! — the  murderer  is  familiar  with  the 
appearances  of  death — he  hampers  up 
his  subject,  and  hastens  for  the  posses- 
eion  of  the  lucre  which  he  has  earned. 
Tiie  entire  order  of  these  miscreants 
must  be  abolished  :  the  wretches  who 
live  by  the  spoliation  of  the  grave — 
much  less  those  who  add  murder  to  that 
offence— must  not  pollute  society  with 
their  presence. 

But  the  preventive  remedy,  as  we  have 
said,  is  no  secret.  Amend  the  laws  as 
they  affect  the  practice  of  dissection— if 
not  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  at  least 
for  the  preservation  of  our  national 
character  as  regards  our  legislative 
arrangements.  Foreigners  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
l$ritish  law  is  in  one  part  so  dan- 
gerously absurd,  as  lo  ordain  that 
certain  of  its  enactments  can  only  be 
complied  with  by  a  violation  of  otlier  of 
its  ordinances.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  and  these 
are  the  very  enactments  and  ordinances 
which  profess  to  regulate  our  profes- 
sion,  and  have  at  length  given  rise  to  a 
species  of  crime  unknown  to  former 
ages,  and  startling  to  the  contenipora- 
ries  of  this.  The  time  is  come  wlien 
it  is  imperative  on  the  legislature 
to  interfere:  the  laws  must  be  amend- 
ed—  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  dissection,  or  the  practice  of  ana- 
tomy  must    be  proldbiUd    ulloycthcr  : 


there  is  no  alternative.  This  point, 
however,  is  so  clearly  expressed 
in  a  very  sensible  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  a  late  number  of  the  Times, 
that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  a  short  extract  from  it  by  way 
of  conclusion. 

"  While  sucli  a  trafiic  exists,  tliere 
can  be  no  security  for  the  public.  The 
legislature  of  tlie  country  can  no  longer 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  which  has 
so  often  warned  them  on  the  subject. 
They  must  interfere  in  one  or  other  of 
two  ways: —either  they  must  prohibit 
the  teaching  of  anatomy  altogether, 
and  allow  medical  and  surgical  science 
to  go  back  in  the  next  generation  to 
what  it  was  some  centuries  ago ;  or 
they  must  remove  those  obstructions 
which  the  common  law  of  the  land  (as 
it  is  construed  by  the  judges)  has  im- 
posed on  tiie  study  of  anatomy  by  dis- 
section. My  firm  conviction  is,  that 
the  latter  alternative  is  completely 
within  their  power :  that  by  some  very 
simple  enactments  the  schools  of  ana- 
tomy may  be  supplied  with  subjects, 
without  the  smallest  offence  to  public 
decency,  without  the  smallest  outrage 
on  the  feelings  of  individuals,  and  with- 
out any  danger  to  human  life.  No  one 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  peruse  the 
report  of  the  Anatomical  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  what  is  done  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  can,  as  I 
conceive,  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  this 
opinion  being  correct. 

"  If,  however,  those  in  whose  depart- 
ment it  is  to  make  the  laws  by  wiiich 
we  are  governed,  come  to  a  different 
conclusion,  let  them  at  once  and  alto- 
gether prohibit  anatomical  instruction. 
The  medical  profession,  that  is,  we 
who  are  now  established  in  practice, 
cannot  complain  that  our  interests  are 
in  any  way  compromised  if  they  do  so. 
On  tlie  contrary,  we  shall  thereby  ob- 
tiiin  all  the  advantages  of  a  monopoly. 
We  may  tlien,  if  we  are  so  disposed, 
contrive  to  exercise  our  art  even  in  our 
dotage,  for  there  will  be  no  succession 
of  younger  and  well-educated  competi- 
tors to  |»ush  us  from  our  stools.  The 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those  who 
now  exist,  may  suffer  for  tlie  want  of 
medical  and  surgical  assistance,  when 
they  sink  under  the  depressing  influence 
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Medical  advice,  too,  though  rendered 
accessible,  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon 
the  poor,  else  xve  shall  have  them  ac- 
cusing the  doctors  of  poisoning  them, 
and  then  murdering  their  attendants, 
in  return  for  their  services,  as  they  did 
by  wholesale  in  several  parts  of  Russia. 
As  to  Sunderland,  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained of  the  disease  which  prevails 
there  being  the  sanie  as  that  which 
has  been  the  scourge  of  India  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  Ihis  has  been  de- 
cided by  those  who  have  seen  both.  We 
are  still  left  without  any  official  details, 
either  of  the  symptoms  or  of  the  treat- 
ment; but  from  our  own  private  sources 
we  learn,  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  disease  is  extremely  similar  to  that 
which  it  followed  in  Russia,  and  that 
the  same  post-mortem  appearances 
have  presented  themselves  in  the  very 
few  dissections  which  have  been  made. 
Brandy  and  opium  have  been  extensively 
used  as  remedies ;  indeed,  a  hogshead 
of  the  former,  ready  mixed  in  due 
proportion  with  laudanum,  was  sup- 
plied by  government  for  the  use  of  the 
poorer  patients.  A  cholera  hospital  has 
been  established ;  but  owing  to  the  ma- 
licious refjort  that  the  bodies  of  the 
dead    were    mangled,     very     few   can 


or  writhe  under  the  tortures  of  disease  ; 
but  to  us,  the  existing  race  of  medical 
practitioners,  if  we  were  selfish,  we 
could  wish  for  no  better  consummation 
than  this*." 

CHOLERA  AT  SUNDERLAND. 
The  good  people  of  Sunderland  really 
appear  in  no  very  favourable  light.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  public 
safety  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  very  se- 
condary object  when  brought  into 
competition  with  the  sale  of  coals. 
We  last  week  stated  our  opinion,  found- 
ed on  the  evidence  of  the  returns,  that 
the  whole  truth  was  not  made  known  ; 
and  Dr.  Daun's  letter,  which  has  since 
been  published,  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  our  suspicions.  Upon  his  rejiresen- 
tation,  and  lliat  of  Dr.  Barry,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  Privy  Council  issued 
the  order  wliich  appeared  a  few  days 
ago,  l)y  which  medical  men  were  every 
where  enjoined  to  report  their  cases  in- 
stantly, under  certain  pains  and  penal- 
ties. Many  of  our  brethren  have  an 
idea  tliat  the  law  does  not  bear  out  the 
imperative  tune  of  the  mandate  ;  but  in 
this  tliey  deceive  themselves.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  quarantine  act  will  shew 
that  practitioners  must  obey,  or  expose 
themselves  to  summary  punishment. 
INIedical  men  cannot,  however,  be  com-  be  persuaded  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
pelled  to  give  their  services  gratuitously;  One  striking  peculiarity,  which  is  men- 
and  the  proclamation  alluded  to  will  tioned  by  several  of  the  Indian  writers, 
probably  make  them  more  diary  in  do-  has  been  observed  in  the  disease  at 
ing  so  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  see  wliy  the  Sunderland,  namely,  the  ten  lency,  in 
doctor  should  be  the  only  professional  some  cases,  to  sudden  sinking  after  ap- 
man  whose  services  are  expected  to  be  parent  recovery  from  the  stage  of  col- 
had  for  the  asking,  and  quite  as  a  matter  lapse.  Thus  a  man — we  believe  a 
of  course.  Regarding  cholera  as  a  con-  sailor— was  found  with  cold  surface, 
tagious  disease,  we  would  suggest  that  blue  skin,  and  imperceptible  pulse; 
an  adequate  number  of  medical  men  brandy  and  laudanum  were  freely  ad- 
should  be  appointed  in  each  district,  to  ministered  :  in  some  hours  after,  he 
lake  charge  of  the  sick,  and  that  their  ^as  found  sitting  up  in  bed,  drinking 
practice  for  the  time  should  be  limited  gruel,  and  expressing  great  relief;  yet, 
to   that    disease,     otherwise    how    are     from  imprudent  exertion,  or  other  less 


the    public    ever    to    be   safe    against 
the     constantly     renewed     dissemina- 
tion    of    so    diffusible     a    poison? — 
irximes,  Nov.  18, 1831. 


obvious  cause,  the  symptoms  returned, 
were  uncontrolled  by  the  most  power- 
ful remedies,  and  he  died  next  day.  If 
there  has  becu  no  cholera  but  what  is 
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given  as  such  in  the  returns,  then  the 
disease  has  not  made  much  head,  though 
the  rate  of  mortality  has  been  great ; 
but  if  we  are  to  regard  all  the  cases  of 
diarrhoea  and  common  cholera  as  the 
disease,  then  has  the  rate  of  mortality 
been  small.  We  see  that  they  have  at 
length  ceased  to  return  as  diarrhoea 
those  cases,  some  of  which  proved  fatal 
in  24  hours  ;  but  their  discontinuance 
shews  that  this  part  of  the  return  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncandid.  As  to 
their  "  common"  cholera,  it  is  evidently 
a  very  luicommon  form  of  that  com- 
plaint. Dr.  Barry  has  been  to  New- 
castle, where  he  found  the  report  of  the 
disease  having  broken  out  to  be  ground- 
less :  he  has  now  returned  to  Sunder- 
land. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  LIVING  WELL? 

By  far  the  most  popular  recommenda- 
tion, as  a  safeguard  against  cholera,  is 
"  to  live  well,"  by  which  most  people 
imderstand  eating  somewhat  more  than 
their  accustomed  quantity,  and  taking  an 
extra  glass  or  two  of  wine  after  dinner. 
No  one  certainly  thinks  of  diminishing 
his  allowance:  even  the  habitual  tippler 
protests  that  any  withdrawal  of  his  ac- 
customed stimulus,  however  sliglit, 
leads  to  debility.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  pernicious  misapprehension  should 
be  removed.  "To  live  well,"  means 
to  live  "  regularly,"  taking  due  nourish- 
ment, and  no  more — eating  and  drinking 
to  support  the  body,  not  to  pamper  the 
appetite.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we 
would  ask  how  many  there  are  who  do  not 
already  eat  and  drink  enough,  and  more 
than  enough  ?  certainly  not  one  man  of 
a  hundred,  in  easy  circumstances.  Al- 
most the  only  thing  which  prevents 
people  from  eating  and  drinking  too 
much,  is  being  unable  to  aflord  it.  Our 
injunction  to  all  those  who  talk  to  us 
about  "  living  well,"  is  never  to  take 
more  than  they  can  easily  digest — to  re- 
gard all  fortifying  against  the  cholera, 
which  produces  feelings  of  oppression, 
as  so  much  assistance  lent  to  the  enemy 
— and  more  especially  with  regard  to 
fermented  liquors,  that  all  exliilaration 
must  be  followed  by  its  corresponding 
period  of  depression — and  that  he  stands 
the  best  chance  of  exception  who  so  re- 
gulates his  diet  and  regimen  as  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  least  variation  of  the 
pulse  during   the  twenty-four    hours. 


These  objections  to  an  increase  of  the 
"  creature  comforts,"  apply  with  equal 
force  to  persons  drugging  themselves 
with  bark  or  quina.  Where  there 
is  much  screwing  up,  the  nerves  will 
more  readily  become  unstrung,  and  then 
is  just  the  moment  for  any  prevalent  dis- 
ease to  make  its  attack.  We  cannot) 
however,  but  commend  the  exertions 
which  are  every  where  being  made  to 
add  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor:  let  the 
rich  be  assured  that  this  is  the  most 
eflf'ectual  way  of  keeping  the  evil  from 
their  own  doors :  the  best  way  for  them 
to  live  well  is  to  pi\t  it  in  the  power 
of  their  less  fortunate  brethren  to  live 
better. 


VOLUNTARY  DISPOSAL  OF  THE 
BODY. 

Dr.  Macartney's  document  is  now 
signed  by  upwards  of  400  names,  chiefly 
of  professional  men,  who  are  anxious, 
by  practical  example,  to  remove  the 
prejudices  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
dissection.  We  believe  it  is  somewhat 
more  than  three  years  now  since  the 
document  was  prepared.  Is  it  not  time 
we  heard  of  some  actual  example? — or 
who  shall  have  the  honour  of  the  proto- 
martyrdom  ? 

There  is  one  obvious  disadvantage  at- 
tending this  sort  of  post-obit  bond  in 
favour  of  anatomy  :  it  leads  the  public 
to  suppose  that  medical  men  are  more 
interested  in  the  matter  than  other 
people ;  whereas,  there  is  no  class  of 
persons  who  would  benefit  so  much  by 
the  entire  prohiliition  of  dissection  as 
the  present  race  of  practitioners.  Their 
profession  would  become  a  complete 
monopoly,  and  no  fresh  competitors 
could  arise  to  "  push  them  from  their 
stools." 

CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  CHOLERA. 
It  is  worth  observing,  that  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont,  the  companion  of  Le  Gal- 
lois,  and  the  first  of  the  French  physi- 
cians who  published  an  account  of  cho- 
lera after  returning  from  Warsaw,  is  a 
decided  contagionist.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on 
this  subject.  On  one  point  he  gives  the 
most  satisfactory  assurances  :  the  Polish 
army  was  free  from  epidemic  of  any 
sort  previous  to  tlie  battle  (ot  Igauie) 
on  the  lOtli  of  April :  the  cholera  made 
its  api)earauce  immediately  afterwards: 
and  on  three  distinct  occasions  that  u 
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liealthy  division  of  the  army  came  in 
contact  with  the  Russians,  so  often  did 
the  disease  regularly  develop  itself. 

Some  papers  on  cholera,  published 
imder  the  sanction  of  the  French  em- 
bassy in  Russia,  and  attributed  to  INI. 
de  iMortemart,  furnish  abundant  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion :  it  is  singular,  however,  that  the 
non-contagionists  have  laid  hold  of  these 
papers  as  favourable  to  their  views, 
though  JVI.  de  M.  has  disrtinctly  stated 
in  his  1.3th  page,  (what  he  frecpiently 
afterwards  reiterates  in  substance)  that 
'•  le  cholera  est  une  maladie  tros  sensi- 
blement  expansive  dans  les  lieux  on 
elle  est  arrivee,  tres  subitement  trans- 
missible d'uu  lieu  a  une  autre  par  I'in- 
termediare  d'ol)jets  materiels,  soil  vivaus, 
soil  iuauimes." 

M.  LE  GALLOTS. 
This  gentleman  sunk,  under  the  sequelae 
of  typhus  fever,  at  Landsburg,  in  Prus- 
sia, on  his  return  from  Warsaw.  He 
was  only  in  his  2Gth  year,  but  already 
distinguished  as  an  able  experimentalist 
in  physiology.  On  the  mission  to  War- 
saw, he  attracted  general  admiration  by 
his  energy,  humanity,  and  talent.  His 
opinions  on  cholera  are  incorporated 
with  those  recently  published  by  his 
friend,  IVJ.  deBoismont. 

TPIE  FINE  ARTS, 
]M.  Daljias,  from  Warsaw,  has  pre- 
sented the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine with  a  series  of  drawings  descrip- 
tive of  tbe  appearance  of  patients  in 
the  several  stages  of  cholera.  JNl.  D. 
acted  both  the  artist  and  the  physician 
to  his  patients  ;  and  his  work  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  with  great  skill. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Nov.  19. 
Mr.  Chinnock  in  the  CuAin. 

Discussion  on  the  Question,  is  Cholera  con- 
tagious ? 
The  meeting  took  place  iu  tbe  theatre, 
Great  Windmill-street,  and  was  very  nume- 
rously attended  ;  in  fact,  by  far  the  most  so 
that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

When  the  minutes  had  been  read,  Dr. 
Granville  rose  and  proposed,  that, after  three 
nights'  discussion,  the  question  of  contagion 
should  be  passed  over  ;  and  he  moved,  that 
tlie  society  do  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  This 
motion  was  not  seconded,  and,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  eutcrtaiued,  inasmuch  as  it  had  pre- 


viously been  decided  and  announced  that  the 
subject  alluded  to  should  come  on  this  even- 
ing. 

Dr.  Copland  thought  that  tbe  number  of 
direct  and  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  present  disease,  fur- 
nished by  the  speakers  on  his  side  of  the 
question  during  the  previous  evenings,  was 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  go  into  this  part  of  the  evidence  further 
than  to  advert  to  certain  facts  and  conside- 
rations which  had  not  been  touched  on  by 
previous  speakers.  In  respect  to  the  direct 
proofs  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  pesti- 
lence observed  in  India,  notwithstanding  the 
representation  to  the  contrary,  they  were  so 
numerous  and  so  strong,  that  two  of  the  Me- 
dical Boards  of  the  Presidencies  had  insisted 
on  the  existence  of  this  property  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  third,  after  great  hesitation, 
concluded  by  stating  a  decided  opinion  to  the 
same  effect.  Even  the  non-infectionists  fur- 
nished unequivocal  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  property  against  which  they  were  con- 
tending. Of  the  various  circumstances  and 
phenomena  of  the  disease  there  were  none 
which  in  his  (Dr.  C.'s)  mind  more  strongly 
evinced  its  infectious  nature,  and  its  origin 
from  an  infectious  principle,  than  the  speci- 
fic and  uniform  character  it  has  always  pre- 
sented, both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  and  in 
every  season,  temperature,  and  locality. 
This  specific  and  uniform  appearance 
evinced  a  specific  cause,  reasoning  from  our 
knowledge  of  other  specific  diseases.  Ano- 
ther circumstance,  which  he  esteemed  as  dis- 
tinctly proving  its  infectious  nature,  is  tbe 
peculiar  and  particularly  offensive  odour 
which  the  disease  is  described,  as  observed, 
both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  to  emit  during 
life  and  after  death, — a  fact  which  is  like- 
wise observed  in  all  other  infectious  mala- 
dies, and  therefore  shewing  its  close  alliance 
in  its  infectious  nature  to  them,  particularly 
as  the  infection  has  been  traced  by  the  pa- 
tients themselves  to  their  having  inhaled  this 
morbid  effluvium,  in  a  very  sensible  manner, 
from  the  bodies  of  the  affected. 

Dr.  Copland  next  adverted  to  the  principal 
arguments  whicli  have  been  adduced  by  those 
who  supported  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  had  assumed  that,  as  the  cho- 
lera of  warm  or  tcm])erate  countries  had, 
previously  to  the  irrujition  of  the  present 
pestilence,  been  acknowledged  not  to  have 
been  infectious,  this  pestilence  being  cholera 
could  not  possess  a  different  nature.  But 
he  insisted  that  the  cholera  of  warm  climates, 
which,  in  its  severest  forms,  has  been  called 
spasmodic  cholera,  or  mort  de  cliieii,  was  a  to- 
tally different  disease  from  the  pestilence 
which  has  lately  ravaged  Asia  and  parts  of 
Europe.  The  next  argument  on  which  the 
non-infectionists  mainly  depended,  was  the 
number  of  those  exposed  to  infection  who 
escaped  it.  But  this  was  a  circumstance 
common  to  this  and  nil  other  infectious  ma- 
ladies, for  all  are  not  liable  to  be  iufected  by 
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even  the  most  virulent — all  are  not  predis- 
posed. As  to  the  boasted  non-infection 
from  inoculation,  &;c.  it  proved  nothing;  for 
no  concentrated  virus  being  generated,  it 
could  not  be  thus  propagated, — the  materials 
for  inoculation  were  wanting.  Who  would 
cxjiect  to  communicate  scarlet  fever,  or 
meiisles,  by  inoculation  1  The  non-infec- 
tionists  also  laid  great  stress  upon  the  num- 
ber of  those  attacked,  who  could  not  trace 
the  disease  to  an  infectious  source  ;  but  this, 
he  conceived,  is  not  otherwise  than  is  to  be 
expected,  when  we  consider  that  a  consi- 
derable period  frequently  elapses,  in  all  in- 
fectious diseases,  between  the  exposure  to 
infertiou  and  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Even  admitting  only  a  few  days  to  elapse, 
who  could  refer  to  a  particular  instance,  or 
even  to  the  several  instances,  of  exposure  to 
infection,  either  direct  or  indirect,  which 
may  have  occurred  during  that  time.  The 
occurrence  of  epizootics  was  laid  hold  of  by 
the  nou-infectiouists,  as  a  proof  of  the  origin 
of  the  pestilence  in  a  certain  unknown  state 
of  the  air,  &c.  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  this  disease  had  prevailed  for  fourteen 
years,  and  during  so  long  a  period  was  it  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  temporary  coinci- 
dence of  a  more  than  usual  mortality 
amongst  some  of  the  lower  animals,  with  the 
prevalence  of  this  malady,  should  be  some- 
times observed,  particularly  as  epizootics  are 
a  frequent  occurrence  after  very  wet  seasons  1 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  coincidence  has  been 
by  no  means  frecjuent.  As  to  the  argument 
that  the  disease  would  have  been  kept  out 
by  quarantine  if  it  had  been  infectious,  the 
inference  is  devoid  of  weight,  and  entirely 
unfounded  in  fact ;  for,  during  the  extension 
of  the  disease  in  the  East,  na  quarantine  was 
anywhere  observed  ;  and  in  the  few  places 
where  it  was  more  recently  resorted  to,  un- 
der circumstances  which  could  render  it 
strict,  it  proved  completely  successful.  When 
the  infectionists  argue,  that  this  pestilence 
manifests  a  similar  mode  of  comnmnicating 
itself  to  that  possessed  by  true  typhus  fever, 
one  gentleman  gets  up  and  denies  that  this 
fever  is  infectious,  and  consequently  that 
this  j)estilence  must  be  noninfectious  also. 
But  as  tlie  false  ])ro]ihets,  from  v/hose  man- 
tle he  lias  caught  his  ins))iration,  have  not 
J)ut  their  ojiinions  upon  record,  they  cannot 
be  investigated.  Every  man  of  experi- 
ence, and  possessed  of  a  suflicient  range  of 
observation,  indejiendently  of  the  vast  body 
of  evidence  ujion  record  res])ecting  it,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  highest  and  most  experi- 
enced sources,  knows  how  to  deal  with  this 
objection.  Witliout  referring  further  to  iho 
many  coi.'sideralions  which  press  a  convic 
tion  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  present 
pestilence,  Dr.  Copland  concluded,  that,  al- 
though (]uaraiitiiie  regulations  could  not  be 
ex[)ectcd  to  succeed  in  thickly-inhahited  and 
inland  countries,  they  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful asrespt'clbtbis  country,  on  account  of 


its  insulation,  and  that  they  had  been  there- 
fore resorted  to  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  with  reasonable  expectations  of  exclud- 
ing the  pestilence. 

Dn.  Georoe  Gregory  began  by  observ- 
ing, that  if  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  so 
also  was  the  teacher  of  ])hysic,  for  in  every 
society  he  found  persons  giving  their  opinions 
upon  the  contagiousness  of  cholera,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  law  upon  one  of  their.ost  diffi- 
cult and  abstruse  doctrines  in  medicine — the 
origin  and  propagation  of  disease.  Mer- 
chants, and  lawyers,  and  men  of  fashion, 
undertake  to  decide,  when  they  find  that 
"  the  doctors  disagree."  But  do  the  doctors 
really  differ  ?  In  this  society,  three  gentle- 
men oidy  have  stood  pre-eminently  forward 
as  anti-con tagionists.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Searle,  avows  himself,  however,  as  still  open 
to  conviction.  Dr.  James  Johnson  acknow- 
ledges himself  a  contingent  contagionist. 
With  those  gentlemen,  he  (Dr.  Gregory) 
would  not  contend,  but  he  was  astonished 
beyond  measure  with  the  line  of  argument 
supported  by  Dr.  Granville.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  why  tlie  able  and  conclu- 
sive arguments  of  Dr.  Macleod  and  JMr. 
Burnett  had  failed  to  convince  him,  who,  on 
former  occasions,  had  proved  himself  so 
staunch  a  supporter  of  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  remembered  that  "  his 
adversary  had  written  a  book,"  and  he 
sought,  in  its  pages,  a  clue  to  explain  the 
mystery.  He  believed  he  had  found  it.  In 
that  work  (a  letter  on  Plague  and  Contagion), 
Dr.  Granville,  after  carefully  dividing  dis- 
eases into  sporadic,  sim])le  e])idemic,  infec- 
tious or  contaminating  epidemic,  and  conta- 
gious, lays  down  two  fundamental  laws,  or 
maxims: — 1st,  that  epidemic  diseases  are 
never  contagious;  and  2dly,  that  contagious 
diseases  are  never  epidemic.  This,  Dr. 
G.  G.  contended,  was  prcjndicing  the  ques- 
tion. It  jirecluded  all  argument,  and  all  re- 
ference to  fact.  The  cholera  morbus  was 
avowedly  an  epidemic,  (that  is  to  say,  it  at- 
tacked many  individuals  in  the  same  place, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.) 
iVow,  epidemic  diseases,  according  to  the 
dictum  of  Dr.  Granville,  are  never  conta- 
gious. Ergo,  cholera  is  not  contagious. 
This  was  the  logic  of  Dr.  Granville,  lie 
(Dr.  G.  G.)  jirotested  against  these  «.i(Vmj-, 
and  argued,  that  small-jjox  and  ]>laguc  are 
both  epidemic  and  contagious.  I'he  error 
lay  in  drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween contagion  (whether  mediate  or  imme- 
diate) and  communication  by  a  contaminated 
atmobi])here,  commonly  called  n;/ec(/i)«.  Such 
a  distinction  docs  not  exist  in  nature.  Con- 
tagion and  infection  run  into  each  other  by 
insensible  degrees.  Some  diseases,  such  as 
cow-pox  and  liydrophobia,  require,  for  their 
projiagation,  that  the  miasm,  or  morbid  mat- 
ter, be  ajiplied  to  the  wounded  surface.  Others, 
again,  such  as  syjihilis  and  tinea  capi- 
tis,    operate  on  the  unbroken  skiu,      'J'he 
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effluvia  arising  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in 
J)lague,  extend  a  few  inches  from  the  pa- 
tient's body.  In  the  case  of  small-pox,  the 
contagion  extends  through  a  chamber  or 
ward,  and  even  through  the  whole  house  ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  con- 
fining, even  within  such  limits,  the  sphere  of 
contagious  uifluence.  In  some  cases,  it  may 
possibly  extend  even  across  a  street.  What 
he  and  those  with  whom  he  was  this  night 
associated  contended  for  was,  /ici^  that  the 
cholera  morbus  was  one  of  those  diseases 
recognized  by  Dr.  Granville  as  infectious  or 
contaminating  epidemics,  (such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  typhus  fever  and  scarlatina);  and, 
secondli/,  that  infection  or  contamination  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  the  hrealh  and  diseased 
secretions,  is  only  a  modijicution  of  contact. 
This  expression,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  both  Dr.  Gran- 
ville's memorable  axioms,  is  actually  to  be 
found  in  that  gentleman's  work,  (page  '26.) 
Dr.  Gregory  proceeded  to  remark,  that  an 
absurd  prejudice  exists  in  the  mind  of  many 
against  ackTiowlcdging  contagion  (or  com- 
munication from  man  to  man)  as  a  means  of 
diffusing  disease.  It  has  been  held  up  as 
unscientific,  and  as  cutting  the  knot  which 
the  pathologist  cannot  untie.  It  has  been 
called  the  last  resource  of  the  ajtiologist,  and 
only  to  be  admitted  when  all  other  means  of 
explaining  the  propagation  of  disease  failed. 
He  (Dr.  G.)  could  never  see  the  meaning 
of  this,  nor  understand  why  a  physician 
should  entertain  any  scruples  in  acknow- 
ledging the  influence  of  contagions,  orn»i(a- 
7ninating  exhalations  from  the  lungs,  skin, 
and  vitiated  secretions  of  persons  labouring 
under  disease.  }5ut,  that  such  scruples  were 
felt,  and  that  very  strongly  too,  was  obvious, 
from  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  several 
gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  Mr. 
.Searle,  for  instance,  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  disease  among  the  Polish  troops  to  a  long 
harassing  march,  and  to  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  they  aiterwards 
passed  the  night.  When  pressed,  however, 
to  say,  whether  the  Russian  prisoners,  who 
had  not  made  that  same  march,  were  yet 
similarly  affected,  his  reply  was,  non  vii 
ricordo.  'J'his  silence,  upon  a  point  which 
would  go  far  to  settle  the  question  at  issue, 
was  very  significant.  Dr.  J.  Johnson  seemed 
inclined  to  refer  the  cholera  to  some  unusual 
heat  of  the  earth's  surface,  adducing,  in  sup- 
port of  this,  the  new  Volcanic  Island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Anothergentleman  strove  to  con- 
nect the  appearance  of  cholera  with  some  al- 
leged irregularities  ofatmosplieiic  jihenomena; 
but  what  evidence  we  had  of  such,  except 
the  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies,  he  (Dr. 
G.  G.)  was  unable  to  say.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  viewed  these  vague  attempts  at  explain- 
ing the  origin  and  propagation  of  cholera  as 
the  shifts  of  ingenious  men,  whose  intellec- 
tual pride  refused  to  acknowledge  the  simpler 
Uieory  of  commvnicutioii  by  contagious  efjluvia. 
[Either  Dr.  Copland  or  Dr.  Gregory  al- 


luded to  the  fact  that  Rlr.  Orton  liad  become 
a  contogionist ;  to  which  Dr.  .lotinson  ob- 
jected, that  little  imi)ortance  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  circumstance,  as  he  was  con- 
fined by  illness  in  the  north  of  England.] 

Dr.  Gilchrist  having  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  visitor  to  address  the  society,  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  history  of  cholera  is  founded  is  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  It  was  dear,  he  said, 
how  difficult  it  was  to  come  at  facts,  wlien 
we  observed  what  was  passing  before  us  at 
Sunderland;  how,  then,  were  we  to  believe 
statements  relative  to  Astracan  ■?  In  reply 
to  Dr.  Gregory's  remarks  on  Dr.  Granville's 
opinions,  as  ()uoted  from  tliat  gentleman's 
book,  he  (Dr.  G.)  begged  leave  to  observe 
that  Dr.  Gregory  also  had  written  a  book, 
in  which  the  account  of  yellow  fever  was 
founded  upon  evidence  the  most  fallacious 
that  had  ever  been  adduced.  (The  bitter- 
ness with  which  this  gentleman  spoke  in 
some  parts  of  his  address,  bore,  we  regret 
to  say,  but  too  strongly  the  appearance  of 
his  being  actuated  by  personal  feeling.)  'l"he 
Chairman  begged  Dr.  Gilchrist  to  confine 
himself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  question 
before  the  society. 

I\In.  Searle  offered  some  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  what  had  been  said  relative  to 
liim  by  Dr.  Gregory  ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Copland,  that  the  pesti- 
lential cholera  is  a  peculiar  disease,  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  diseases  called  by  a 
similar  name,  he  read  a  passage  from  (we 
believe)  Jackson  on  Fever  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  a  series  of  symptoms  are 
described,  the  difference  between  which  and 
those  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  Poland,  was  to  him  inappre- 
ciable. This  W^est  India  case,  lie  had  no 
doubt,  was  genuine  cholera,  though  not  ap- 
pearing in  an  epidemic  form. 

Dr.  A.T.  'I'noMsoN  rose  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  discussion, 
and  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  truth  rather  than  victory. 
The  learned  I'rofessor  then  took  an  able  view 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ([ues- 
tion,  and  regretted  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was 
perhaps  (really)  obliged  to  repeat  much  that 
had  been  stated  before  by  other  members*. 
In  conclusion,  he  declared  himself  perfectly 
open  to  conviction,  and  not  wedded  to  the 
creed  of  either  party,  though  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  greatly  prejiouderated  on  the 
side  of  the  contagionists. 

Dr.  AIacleod  said,  that  when  on  a  former 
evening  he  had  aeldressed  the  meeting,  un- 
luckily forhisargument,thoughnot  ])erhaps  for 
th  e  |)atience  of  his  hearers  the  hour  had  expired 
while  he  was  yet  speaking,  and  he  had  thus 
been  obliged  to  conclude  abruptly,  and  with- 
out drawing  the  inferences  which  the  facts  he 
had  mentioned  appeared  to  him  to  warrant. 

*  It  is  on  this  account  alone  that  we  omit  the 
details  into  which  Pr.  Thomson  entered. 
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He  would  not,  howerer,   recapitulate  what 
be  had  formerly  said,  but  merely  remind  the 
society  that  he  had  dwelt  upon  three  ^facrs, 
as  especially  calculated  to  shew  the  manner 
in  which  the  disease   was  propagated,    viz. 
First,  its  mode  of  travelling  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  town  to  town,  invariably 
appearing  first  on  the  frontier  next  to  an  in- 
fected district,  or  if  on  an  island,  always 
first  shewing  itself  in  a  sea-port — in  short, 
nerer  being  met  with  except  where  commu- 
nication had  been  held  with  places  in  which 
it  already  prevailed.     Secondly,  the  manner 
in  which   it  frequently   spread   through   the 
members  of  a  family,  or  communicated  itself 
to  those  who  visited,  the  sick,  though  resid- 
ing   in    a    different    and    distant    locality. 
Thirdly,   the  immunity  which  had,  in  nume- 
rous well-authenticated  instances,  attended  a 
rigid  isolation,  as  at  Peterhoff  and  ZarcozelO, 
where  there  were  from  8  tolO.OOO  persons  who 
remained  unaftected,    while  it  raged  around 
them.     But  probably  most  men   selected  in 
their  own  minds  particular  facts  from  the  ge- 
neral  mass,   and  he   would   briefly  mention 
one  or  two  which,  in  his  estimation,  carried 
convincing  evidence  of  the  disease  being  pro- 
pagated by  human  intercourse.     In  looking 
over  the  Indian  reports  he  found  that,  as  a 
rule  almost  universal,  there  was  one  spot  in 
each  great  town  which  the   pestilence  long 
respected ;  while  it  decimated  the  adjacent 
district,  one  favoured  habitation  was  either 
left  untouched,  or  at  all  events  was  the  last  to 
suffer.     This  place  was  the  jail.     He  doubt- 
ed   not   (after   the    specimens  of  argument 
which  he  had  heard  on  the  other  side,)  that 
he  should   be  told  that  the  regular  lives,  and 
perhaps  even  the  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
originating  in  their  retired   habits,    gave    to 
the  dwellers  in  these  secluded  precincts  their 
apparent   immunity  from  the  disease  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  this    anticipated    explana- 
tion, it  happened  that  when  once  introduced 
it  spread   among  the    prisoners  with   great 
and  relentless  violence,  shewing  that  there 
was  no  want   of  susceptibility,   but   merely 
a  want    of    the    necessary    contamination. 
Another  circumstance  which   had    made    a 
great  impression  on  his  mind,  was  the  be- 
haviour of  the  pestilence  on  entering  Russia  ; 
— the   manner  in   which  it  travelled  up  the 
Wolga  to  the  twrlh,  and  then,  crossing  over 
to    the  Don     near    its    source,    pursuing  a 
course  diametrically  opposite,  namely,  (Uncii 
that    river,     to    the  ioutli  ;    thus    travelling 
in   two    nearly  parallel    lines    in    contrary 
directions — a  j)henomenon  perfectly   intelli- 
gible if  the   plain  straight-forward  doctrine 
of  it  being  carried  by  man  were   admitted, 
but  wholly  incomprehensible  on  any  other. 
He  had  been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear, 
that  they   only  ihought   the  disease   conta- 
gious who  had  not  seen  it,  and  this  had  long 
influenced  his  mind  against  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  ;  but  ho  had  clearly  proved,  on  the 
evening  before  last,  that  such  was  not  the 


fact — indeed,  that  in  India  and  Europe, 
wherever  Boards  or  Committees  of  medical 
men  had  been  appointed  to  sift  the  evidence, 
they  had  always  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  was  communicated  from  man  to 
man  ;  and  here  he  particularly  wished  to 
correct  an  erroneous  impression  which  had 
been  made  by  what  fell  from  Dr.  Granville. 
That  gentleman  had  stated,  that  when  a 
committee  of  physicians  was  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  decide  on  the 
contagious  or  non-contagious  nature  of  the 
disease,  they  reported  that  goods  did  not 
convey  the  infection,  haiijig  prevmislii 
stated  that  it  was  «ot  communicated  hy 
man.  [Dr.  Granville  here  exclaimed, 
that  he  had  not  said  so,  and  that  be  would 
reply  to  this  part  of  Dr.  Macleod's  observa- 
tions ;  which  intention,  however,  he  did  not 
carry  into  effect.]  Such  certainly  was,  if  not 
the  identical  expression,  at  least  precisi-ly 
the  meaning  of  Dr.  Granville's  statement, 
because  he  (Dr.  Macleod)  had  at  the  time 
argued,  that  Dr.  Granville  was  probably  mis- 
taken, else  the  fact  of  the  report  alluded  to 
having  led  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  travellers 
by  triple  cordons  on  the  roads,  while  mer- 
chandize was  allowed  to  pass,  became  per- 
fectly inexplicable.  He  alluded  to^the  circum- 
stance at  present  only  to  state,  that  he  had 
since  consulted  the  documents  themselves, 
and  found,  as  he  had  supposed,  that  although 
the  Russian  Board  thought  the  evidence  of 
cholera  being  conveyed  by  goods  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  stopping  of 
merchandize,  they  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
its  being  conveyed  by  men.  It  appeared 
further,  by  the  official  papers  lately  publish- 
ed, that  the  Board  consisted  of  forty  physi- 
cians, of  whom  thirty  eight  held  the  disease 
to  be  contagious,  and  only  two  advocated  the 
opposite  doctrine.  Against  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  it  evidently  spread  from 
one  individual  to  another,  the  non-contagion- 
ists  adduced  examples  of  persons  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  infection,  if  such  it  were, 
and  escaped  ;  but  the  multiplication  to  any 
extent,  of  instances  where  persons  had  not 
taken  the  disease,  could  never  neutralize 
those  where  they  had  taken  it.  Calculntious 
of  the  number  who  escaped  might  lead  us  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  mankind  who  are  susceptible  of  the 
disease  ;  but  negative  evidence  can  never,  by 
any  increase,  disprove  the  positive  results 
opjiosed  to  it.  Yet  this  was  the  constant  ar- 
gument of  the  non  contagionists.  Like  the 
man  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  sheep-steal- 
ings" Ah  !  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had 
known  that  you  would  have  condemned  me 
because  two  men  swore  they  saw  me  steal 
the  sheep,  1  would  have  brought  twenty  to 
swear  they  did  not  see  me."  Another  advo- 
cate for  non-contagion  had  just  arrived  on  the 
field  —  Dr.  Hammet,  and  the  event  was  an- 
nounced by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  news- 
papers declaring  that  he  had  "  several  cases 
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which  set  the  question  at  rest.''  Several 
cases  to  set  such  a  question  at  rest !  the  very 
announcement  shewed  the  utter  ignonince  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  made  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  medical  reasoning.  But  let  us  in- 
quire what  the  non-contagionists  have  to  of- 
fer in  lieu  of  that  doctrine  which  renders  the 
whole  history  of  this  malady,  as  to  its  mode 
of  propagation,  perfectly  i)lain  and  simple. 
\Vhv,  nothing — ahsolutely  nothing  that  will 
serve  either  to  explain  the  phenomena,  or 
even  that  is  intelligible  to  others,  whatever 
it  may  be  to  themselves.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  cholera  is  produced  by  sol-lunar  in- 
fluence. In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
are  the  sun  and  moon  about  now  more  than 
they  have  been  since  the  world  began,  that 
they  should  be  accused  of  engendering  this 
pestilential  offspring?  Others  speak  of  sub- 
terraneous influence.  Why  do  they  not  tell 
us  what  that  influence  is,  which  prevails 
alike  in  marshy  jungles  and  on  arid  plains, 
on  the  summits  of  mountain  ridges  and  in 
the  depths  of  valleys — in  every  diversity  of 
soil,  climate,  locality,  and  all  that  render 
things  dissimilar.  Siibterrnnemis  influence, 
not  confined  to  the  earth,  but  in  some  cases 
disregarding  many  hundred  miles  of  inter- 
reuing  sea.  This  same  subterraneous  influ- 
ence appeared  to  him  to  be  but  a  subterfuge 
calculated  to  mystify  rather  than  explain.  It 
■was  in  vain  to  grapple  with  things  wliich  had 
neither  form  nor  body  ;  they  were  too  re- 
fined to  comprehend,  therefore  too  subtile 
and  visionary  for  argument  to  impress.  lie 
could  not  conclude  without  remarking  on 
the  gradual  conversion  of  the  non-conta- 
gionists.  [A  loud  expressive  hear  !  from  Mr. 
King.]  As  the  gentleman  had  given  to  liis 
exclamation  such  an  expression  of  incredu- 
lity, he  would  adduce  some  instances.  At 
these  discussions  those  on  the  opposite  side 
had  begun  by  holding  cholera  not  to  be  con- 
tagious at  all ;  now  they  talked  of  it  not  be- 
ing more  contagious  than  typhus,  or  some 
other  disease  assumed  to  he  contagious — 
this  was  notorious  ;  and  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  thsy  who  argued  on  the  degree  of  con- 
tagion, of  necessity  assumed  the  existence  of 
that  property  to  some  extent  or  other.  Again, 
it  was  known  to  all  that  Dr.  Russell  went  to 
Russia  a  non-contagionist,  but  that  the  film 
had  fallen  from  his  eye.s,  and  he  returned 
holding  that  doctrine  no  longer.  Dr.  Law- 
rie,  an  intelligent  physician,  who  had  seen 
the  disease  in  India,  and  had  been  a  non- 
contagionist,  had  just  acknowledged,  in  the 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  that  farther  evi- 
dence had  changed  his  opinion  ;  and  though 
last,  not  least,  was  ]Mr.  Orton,  known  as  the 
author  of  a  very  valuable  work  on  cholera, 
formerly  a  staunch  non-contagionist,  and 
who  now  said  that  the  arguments  against 
contagion  were  "  as  dust  in  the  balance'' — 
such  were  his  very  words — when  weighed 
against  those  which  are  now  opposed  to 
them.  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  made  light 
of  this,  because  he  says  Mr.  Orton  has  not 


of  late  seen  the  disease,  having  been  con- 
fined to  a  sick  bed.  Granted  j  but  these 
circumstances  give  additional  weight  to  his 
oj)inions.  He  is  now  (said  the  speaker) 
removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  can 
weigh  the  evidence  without  the  prejudices 
of  a  partisan  ;  that  his  recantation  has  taken 
place  on  a  sick  bed  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  it  is — sincere.  It  was  remarkable, 
that  though  the  daily  press  was  almost 
unanimously  against  contagion,  the  Re- 
views and  INIedical  Journals  were  nearly  all 
in  its  favour  ;  and  as  they  were  better  judges, 
this  shewed  where  the  evidence  preponde- 
rated— indeed,  one  would  think  it  scarcely 
possible  that  two  opinions  could  exist  with 
regard  to  a  cjuestion  where  the  Medical 
Gazette  and  the  Lancet  embraced  the  same 
side,  and  were  seen  fighting  under  the  same 
banner. 

Dn.  SfEWART  begged  that  Dr.  Copland 
would  repeat,  or  more  fully  state,  his  opinion 
relative  to  the  peculiar  odour  of  cholera 
constituting  a  discriminative  character  of  the 
disease. — [Dr.  Copland  explained  :  but  we 
need  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  in- 
corporated in  Dr.  C.'s  openingremarks.]  Dr. 
Steward,  in  resuming,  observed  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  after  the  very  convincing  ar- 
guments of  the  contagionists,  that  there  could 
not  be  and  there  really  was  no  dift'erence  of 
opinion  in  the  society  with  respect  to  cho- 
lera ;  tdat  all  the  members  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  disease  was  contagious  under  certaia 
circumstances. 

JMr.  BuRNExr  begged  to  be  allowed  a  few 
words  in  explanation. 

In  maintaining  the  contagious  character  of 
cholera,  he  never  intended  to  assume,  in- 
deed never  did  believe,  that  it  or  any  other 
contagious  disorder  was  always,  and  in  every 
case,  contracted  by  all  who  became  exposed 
to  its  influence.  Ou  the  contrary,  he  had 
discussed  at  some  length  the  distinction  be- 
tween contagion  and  infection,  and  had  in- 
sisted particularly  on  the  very  different  de- 
grees of  communicability  to  be  noticed  in 
different  disorders.  Therefore  the  anti-con- 
tagionists,  who,  because  they  can  cite  the 
cases  of  some  persons  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  cholera  and  have 
nevertheless  escaped,  think  tlius  to  confute 
the  contagionists,  only  knock  down  a  chi- 
mera themselves  have  raised;  for  the  con- 
tagionists have  again  and  again  referred  to 
the  truism,  that  many  diseases  which  are 
sporadic  in  theii'  origin  may  become  epide- 
mic and  contagious — as,  for  example,  typhus 
fever.  Indeed  (continued  he)  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  a  disease  being 
communicable  and  commiuiicated,  as  between 
an  object  being  visible  and  being  seen.  An 
object  may  be,  indeed  many  objects  are, 
visible,  which  nevertheless  are  not  necessa- 
rily seen  ;  and  a  disease  maybe,  indeed  many 
diseases  are,  communicable,  which  neverthe- 
less are  not  necessarily  com?n«/Hcu(£c/.  More- 
over, the  contagionists  have  the  temerity  to 
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attempt  to  prove  a  negative,  and  presume  to 
declare  that,  because  one,  two,  tliree,  or 
more  persous  have  been  with  patients  suffer- 
ing from  cholera,  and  have  escaped,  there- 
fore that  cholera  is  not  contagion?.  But  can 
any  conclusion  be  more  illogical  ?  If  the 
cases  of  escape  were  ten  times  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are — if,  for  every  three,  there 
■were  three  thousand — they  would  avail  no- 
thing against  even  one  well-marked  and  de- 
cided case  of  direct  communication  ;  all 
that  they  could  legitimately  be  brought  to 
prove  would  be  the  comparative  facility  of 
communication — the  relative  degree  of  con- 
tagiousness. Indeed,  to  this  point  do  most 
even  of  the  former  non-contagionists  seem 
to  be  veering  ;  for  one  declares  that  it  is  no 
more  contagious  than  typhus,  and  another 
that  it  is  contingenlly  contagious,  Ur.  Gil- 
christ being  the  only  spokesman  who  now 
dares  to  uphold  the  unblenched  banner  of 
non-contagion.  But  what  do  these  gentle- 
men mean  by  eonthigent  coiUagion  1  Are  not 
all  contagious  diseases  contiugentlu  conta- 
gious?— and  are  not  these  contingencies  the 
predisposing  states  of  the  patient's  health  ? 
'Ihis,  which  they  now  so  readily  grant,  is 
all  that  the  contagiouistsever  have  desired: 
yet  why,  when  they  are  with  us  as  to 
facts,  are  they  not  with  us  in  naines  also?— 
for  what  will  the  public  understand  by  their 
strenuously  repeated  affirmations  that  cho- 
lera is  )iJt  contagious  1  Will  the  public  un- 
derstand that  if  is  contingently  contagious  ? — 
will  they  not  rather  suppose  them  to  mean 
that  it  is  NOT  communicahlel — and  then, 
should  such  a  dire  disease  be  suffered  unim- 
peded to  devastate  this  great  town,  will  not 
the  anti-contagionists  be  rightly  accused  of 
breaking  the  word  of  promise  to  the  sense, 
even  if  they  seem  to  keep  it  to  the  sound. 

As  to  the  statement  of  the  learned  mem- 
ber. Dr.  Thomson,  that  the  speakers  have 
apjieared  to  him  to  be  contending  for  victory 
rather  than  for  truth,  it  may  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  acfp'.aint  him,  that  had  he  been 
present  at  the  former  meeting  he  would  have 
known  that  the  very  course  he  himself  just 
now  pursued,  to  arrive  at  truth, was  the  course 
that  the  contagioiii^ts  have  several  times 
journeyed  over  for  that  very  ])urpose  ;  that 
JJr.  Macleod,  Dr.  Sigmond,  Mr.  iS'orth,  and 
himself,  have  over  and  over  again  been 
obliged  to  prove  and  re-prove  the  facts  of 
communication  ;  that  they  had  traced  the 
progress  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place — 
had  shewn  that  as  man  travelled  it  tra- 
velled, that  as  man  stojiped  it  stopped ; 
tliat  when  communication  was  interrupted 
its  progress  was  interru])ted  ;  that  <as  tra- 
vellers journeyed  round,  it  journeyed  circuit- 
ouhly  with  them  ;  and  in  continuation  of 
the.se  arguments,  iJr.  Macleod  had  this 
evening,  among  other  points,  well  noticed 
the  important  fact  that  the  last  places  in- 
fected with  cholera  had  been  the  gaols. 
He  might  likewise  have  shewn,  not  only  that 
it   attacks   last  those  places  which  are  most 


secluded,  but  also  that  it  attacks  first  those 
which  are  the  most  public  ;  for  where  does 
cholera  first  break  out? — why,  in  sea-ports 
and  frontier  towns.  ^V'here  has  it  first  set  its 
foot  upon  our  own  land  ? — why,  it  has  been 
true  to  its  general  rule,  and  chosen  a  sea- 
port town  for  its  invasion.  Mr.  B  concluded 
by  denying  that  the  contagionists  formed  any 
party ;  he  came  open  to  conviction  ;  he 
came,  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  be- 
lieve in  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  facts, 
nor  resist  the  force  of  evidence.  He  would 
not  follow  truth  so  far,  and  so  far  only  as  she 
concurred  with  prejudice,  but  was  ready  to 
give  up  all  preconceived  opinions,  and  fol- 
low the  path  her  unerring  finger  should  point 
out,  well  knowiig,  that  although  both  So- 
crates and  Plato  are  worthy  friends,  that 
the  better  friend  is  truth. 

Mr.  King  appealed  to  the  society  if  his 
was  not  the  true  view  of  the  matter.  All 
diseases  were  contagious.  Was  not  lues 
venerea  a  contagious  disease?  Very  well. 
And  typhus  ?  and  phthisis  ?  If  nobody  rose 
to  dispute  it  with  him,  he  would  take  silence 
for  consent  (loud  laughter).  He  was  ready 
to  prove  it,  if  he  was  to  stiind  there  on  his 
legs  till  three  in  the  morning  (cries  of  ques- 
tion). With  regard  to  cholera,  he  had  only 
to  say  that  he  was  proud  of  agreeing  with 
Dr.  James  Johnson  :  and  denied  that  that 
gentleman  and  he  had  changed  their  opinions 
as  somebody  had  stated  (laughter.) 

A  member  pro])osed  that  a  resolution  to 
that  effect  should  be  adopted  by  the  society  , 
but  this  was  very  properly  overruled. 

After  much  desultory  conversation,  which 
protracted  the  time  considerably  beyond  the 
usual  hour  for  breaking  uj>,  it  was  moved  by 
Dr.  J.  JoiiNsov,  and  carried  unanimousi}', 
that  on  next  Saturday  (this)  evening,  the 
N;ilure  and  Trfatment  of  Cholera  should  be 
discussed. 

jN'Ol'lL'KS. 

I\Ir.  Addison's  paper  has  been  received, 
but  is  unavoidably  postponed,  owing  to  the 
great  jiress  of  matter  on  the  engrossing  sub- 
ject of  cholera. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Baron  came  to 
hand  in  time,  but  it  was  impossibls  to  com- 
jjly  with  his  re  quest  by  inserting  it  this  week. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  IMarshall  Hall,  IMr.  Key, 
Dr.  Campbell,  (Edinburgh),  ]\lr.  Baltley, 
Dr.  W'ilkinson,  a  Constant  Reader,  Phila- 
Icthes,  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Y.  Z.  Mr. 
Copland  Hutchison,  a  Correspondent  (whose 
name  we  cannot  make  out),  dated  llclston, 
Mr.  Bennett,  INIr.  .Spence,  NoiiNeino,  J\Ir. 
Ward, Mr.  Knott,  Dr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bushell, 
Mr.  Crowdy,  ]\lr.  Slater,  Mr.  Green,  Phy- 
sicus,  Dr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Lawrauce,  have  bi-eu 
received. 

A  Pupil  (Borough)  next  week. 

Philomeides  :  we  are  sorry  that  at  present 
we  cannot. 

W.Wilson,  Printer,  57,  bkiniier-Slreet,  lioiuloii. 
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MEDICINE  ; 

DeliDej-ed  at  the  London  University, 

By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I — Lecture  IX. 
Jiiflammatiou  (continued.) — Appearances  of  the 
Blood:    Bujjy  Coat — Coagulation. — Termi- 
nations of  Inflammation  :  lieiotutiun — Ejfu- 
sion — Suppuration. 
After  speaking,   gentlemen,  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, on  the   general   subject   of  inflamma- 
tion, as  shewn  in  the  solids,   I  began  to  men- 
tion that  certain  changes  are  obserred  like- 
wise  in  the  blood.     I   merely  entered  upon 
the  consideration  of  these  changes. 

I  stated,  that  very  frequently,  when  apart 
of  the  body  is  inflamed,  the  blood  which 
is  drawn  from  a  vein  does  not  exhibit  the 
appearance  which  we  observe  in  health,  but 
that  the  red  particles  separate  from  the  fibrin, 
so  that  the  latter  remains  colourless  on  the 
top,  forming  what  is  called  "  the  inflamma- 
tory buff",  or  bufty  coat."  I  stated  that  this 
was  sometimes  drawn  into  an  e.xcavated 
form,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be  "  cupped;" 
so  that  the  blood  may  be  buffed  and  cupped. 
I  mentioned,  however,  that  though  this  is 
frequently  observed,  yet  you  may  have  the 
most  violent  inflammation  without  any  such 
appearance  as  this  in  the  blood.  If  you  find 
such  an  appearance,  and  you  suspect  inflam- 
mation, you  will  certainly  have  so  much  the 
more  reasoii  to  believe  in  its  existence  ;  b*ut 
if  you  have  tolerably  sufficient  evidence  that 
inflammation  is  present,  you  are  not  to 
doubt  its  existence  because  when  you  draw 
blood  you  find  it  is  not  buffy. 
Buff'ij  Coat. 
I  now  proceed  to  the  farther  consideration 
of  this  subject.  The  buffiness  of  the  blood 
is  not  proportionate  to  the  danger  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  mentioned,  that,  in  the  case  of 
mere  pregnancy,  you  sometimes  have  bufli- 


ness  ;  but  where  inflammation  is  jjresentand 
the  buffiness  likewise,  the  latter  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  proportion  to  the  danger;  for,  ia 
acute  rheumatism  confined  to  the  joints,  you 
will  often  find  the  blood  in  a  high  degree 
buffy  and  cupped,  although  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  in  the  complaint. 

Many  particular  circumstances  are  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  pheno- 
menon. The  first  cup  will  often  be  buffy, 
when  the  second,  taken  within  a  minute  or 
two,  is  much  less  so,  or  perhaps  not 
at  all.  When  this  circumstance  occurs,  I 
believe  the  difference  generally  arises  from 
the  amendment  of  the  patient  ;  for  the 
beneficial  effect  of  bleeding  is  sometimes 
very  striking  —  it  sometimes  immediately 
checks  the  inflammation,  and  one  may 
conceive  that  a  certain  portion  of  benefit  ia 
such  cases  takes  place  before  half  the  blood 
we  intend  to  withdraw  is  removed  ;  and 
when  the  second  cup  exhibits  less  bufliness 
than  the  first,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  the  actual 
amendment  of  the  patient.  The  fibrin  which 
forms  the  buffy  coat  is  found  to  be  more 
abunlant  in  inflamed  than  in  healthy  blood  ; 
and  it  is  actually  found — at  least  we  are  told 
so,  I  have  no  observations  of  my  own  upon 
the  point — that  the  quantity  of  the  fibrin  va- 
ries in  different  cups  taken  from  ihe  patient  at 
the  same  bleeding  ;  that  the  blood  of  the 
first  cup  shall  contain  actually  more  fibrin 
than  the  blood  of  the  second  ;  that  the 
bleeding  actually  induces  a  cliange  in  the 
blood  itself  ;  that  not  merely  the  buffiness, 
but  the  quantity  of  fibrin,  whether  it  form 
buff"  or  not,  is  found  to  vary  in  different 
cups  ;  and  that  generally  it  is  most  abundant 
in  the  first  cup. 

Coagulation. 
Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon— 
buffiness  —  I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  general.  It  has 
been  contended  by  some,  that  the  formation 
of  the  coagulum  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  death 
of  the  blood  ;  but  this  I  cannot  assent  to,  and 
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for  this  reason — because  acoagulum  will  often 
become  organized  ;  vessels  will  actually  form 
in  it,  not  merely  shoot  into  it,  but  vessels  will 
form  in  it, and  unite  with  the  surrounding  heal- 
thy parts.  1  therefore  cannot  ascribe  coagula- 
lation  to  the  death  of  the  blood.  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  declares  that  he  has  seen  vascu- 
larity in  a  coagulum  when  detached,  when 
t"here  were  no  vessels  at  all  to  shoot  into  it, 
bat  when,  by  its  inherent  vital  power,  it  had 
produced  vessels.  I  therefore  cannot  believe 
that  the  coagulation  of  blood  is  the  effect  of 
its  death.  John  Hunter,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascribed  the  coagulation  of  blood  to  its  life  ; 
I  cannot,  however,  assent  to  that  opinion  ei- 
ther. Freezing  is  known  to  kill  eggs ;  and 
that  process  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  to 
kill  blood ;  but  if  you  freeze  blood  and  then 
thaw  it,  the  moment  it  becomes  liquid  it  co- 
agulates, just  as  though  it  had  never  been 
frozen.  You  must  suppose  this  blood  to  be 
actually  dead,  and  its  subsequent  coagula- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  its  life. 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore  says,  that  when  blood 
coagulates,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  escapes ;  that  the  blood  coagulates 
sooner  accordingly  as  the  circumstances  in 
■v^•hich  it  is  placed  favour  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid  ;  and  he  consequently  ascribes  the 
coagulation  of  blood  to  the  escape  of  carbo- 
nic acid.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  more 
blood  is  exposed — if  it  be  allowed  to  trickle 
down  the  arm  instead  of  coming  immediately 
into  the  receiver — the  more  it  is  exposed  in 
that  way,  or  by  being  received  into  a  large 
shallow  basin,  which  presents  a  greater  sur- 
face to  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  into  a  small 
vessel  ;  or  if  it  be  received  into  a  ves- 
sel calculated  to  retain  the  heat,  and  con- 
sequently not  allowing  the  blood  to  cool  so 
rapidly,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  re- 
ceived into  a  vessel  actually  w  arm  ;  it  is  said 
that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  the  es- 
cape of  carbonic  acid  being  favoured,  it  coa- 
gulates the  sooner.  This  may  be  all  true ; 
but  we  have  very  high  authority,  as  high 
authority  as  we  can  wish  for — namely,  that 
of  our  own  Professor,  Dr.  Turner — for  stat- 
ing that  no  carbonic  acid  escapes  from  the 
blood  during  coagulation.  When  we  con- 
sider, that,  in  the  same  dead  body,  we  have 
a  quantity  of  blood  liquid  in  one  part  and 
coagulated  in  another — and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  this  the  case  in  the 
different  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  its 
different  large  vessels — I  cannot  ascribe 
the  coagulation  of  blood  tither  to  its  life  or 
death,  or  indeed  to  any  escape  of  carbonic 
ncid ;  J  therefore  beg  to  soy  that  I  do  not 
know  why  blood  coagulates.  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  reuBons  that  have  been  given, 
but  I  am  not  prcjjared  to  advance  another 
reason  instead  of  them  ;  and  it  is  always  a 
great  point  gained  to  know  one's  ignorance. 

The  buffitieBS  of  the  blood  is  certainly  af- 
fected by  the  slowness  of  the  coagulation  ; 
»0  that  if  the  blood  do  not  flow  freely  at  first, 


but  does  afterwards,  the  quick  coagulation  of 
the  first  cup  may  not  give  the  red  particles 
time  to  subside,  and  this  may  prevent  its  being 
buffy.  Hence  you  see  that  the  quick  or  slow 
coagulation  of  blood  must  affect  itsbuffiness. 
As  blood  coagulates  the  sooner  the  more  it  is 
exposed,  and  therefore  the  more  slowly  it 
tricklesdown  the  arm,  a  thus  increased  quick- 
ness of  coagulation  may  prevent  blood  from 
being  buffy  which  otherwise  would  be  so  ; 
and  when  it  comes  out  more  freely  into  the 
second  cup,  it  may  coagulate  more  slowly, 
and  then,  if  there  be  a  disposition  to  buff, 
the  buff  will  form  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  have  no  bufEiiess  in  the  first  cup, 
but  to  find  it  in  the  second.  Therefore,  al- 
though a  patient  may  have  improved  from 
bleeding,  and  have  a  disposition  to  form  less 
buff  in  the  second  cup  than  in  the  first,  yet 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  trickling 
down  the  arm  into  the  first  cup  may  give 
rise  to  an  opposite  occurrence,  and  may 
counterbalance  the  operation  of  the  be- 
nefit. You  may  have  buffiness  in  the  first 
cup  and  none  in  the  second,  from  the  im- 
provement of  the  patient ;  or  you  may  have 
no  buflfiness  in  the  first  and  find  it  in  the  se- 
cond, notwithstanding  the  patient  has  im- 
proved, from  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
the  second  cup  coagulating  less  speedily  than 
the  first. 

But  although  the  quickness  and  slowness 
of  coagulation  can  affect  the  formation  of 
buff,  yet  they  are  not  the  cause  of  it  ;  for  it 
has  been  known  that,  of  two  portions  of  the 
same  blood,  one  has  continued  fluid  ten  mi- 
nutes after  the  other  had  begun  to  form  buff, 
and  yet  has  shewn  no  buff.  When  the  stream 
of  blood  is  exactly  the  same,  causing  the  blood 
to  flow  into  cups  with  equal  rapidity,  you 
will  sometimes  find  the  difference  of  buft'  to 
be  exceedingly  great ;  and  you  will  some- 
times find  the  buffiness  to  be  the  same  when 
one  cup  has  coagulated  very  slowly,  and  the 
other  very  quickly.  Dr.  Stokes  has  given  us 
some  experiments  upon  this  point,  in  his 
Pathological  Observations.  He  has  furnish- 
ed twenty-seven  experiments,  in  fifteen  of 
which  buff  was  formed,  and  in  the  other 
twelve  it  was  not.  Among  the  twelve  in  which 
no  buff  was  formed,  no  coagulation  took 
place  in  three  of  them  in  less  than  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes ;  and  in  four  there 
was  no  coagulation  for  eight  minutes.  There 
was  abundance  of  time,  through  the  slowness 
of  coagulation,  for  the  red  particles  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  fibrin,  and  yet  the  result  was 
as  ]  liave  stated;  whereas,  in  the  fifteen  in 
which  buff  was  produced,  not  one  specimen 
delayed  to  coagulate  longer  than  fourteen  mi- 
nutes, and  in  all  but  three  coagulations  took 
jihice  in  five  minutes  ;  and  yet  buff  svas  pro- 
duced. The  real  cause  of  the  buffiness  of  in- 
flammatory blood,  therefore,  certainly  is  not 
the  slowness  of  the  coagulation  ;  but  from 
what  it  proceeds,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  fibrin  ;  for  it  ap- 
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pears  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  fibrin  of  buffy 
blood  is  both  thinner  and  more  abundant 
than  that  of  other  blood.  If  it  be  thinner, 
one  may  conceive  that  the  red  particles  will 
more  easily  separate  from  it,  and  subside  to 
the  bottom.  That  may  be  the  reason,  but  I 
do  not  say  it  is.  As  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is 
known  to  vary  during  the  flow  of  blood,  so 
probably  may  the  thinness  ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  blood  which  shewed  buffiness 
in  the  first  cup  exhibits  none  in  the  second — • 
the  blood  being  thicker,  the  red  particles  do 
not  so  easily  separate.  However,  the  buffiness 
of  the  blood  is  not  proportionate  to  the  slowness 
of  the  coagulation.  Dr.  Stokes'  experiments 
confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  formed  before 
from  observation  and  reading,  yet  I  believe 
it  is  true,  that  generally  buft'y  blood  coagu- 
lates more  slowly  than  other  blood,  although 
I  do  not  ascribe  the  buffiness  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  the  slowness  of  coagulation 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  fibrin  ;  if  the  fibrin  be  thin, 
it  must  probably  be  less  easily  disposed 
to  solidify.  It  is  said  that  the  mere  celerity 
of  the  circulation  does  not  effect  any  changes 
in  the  quality  of  the  blood  ;  that  it  is  not 
because  the  pulse  is  quick  in  inflammation 
that  the  quality  of  the  blood  changes  ;  for 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore  says,  for  example, 
that  where  there  has  been  great  celerity 
from  pure  fever  or  exercise,  and  blood  taken 
away,  no  buff  has  been  observed.  I'Lis, 
however,  has  been  denied  by  others. 

Although,  however,  inflammatory  blood 
shewing  buff  generally  coagulates  more 
slowly  than  other  blood,  yet  the  buff  coagu- 
lates, if  there  be  strength  of  body,  very 
firmly — more  firmly  than  the  crassaraentum 
in  health.  However,  tiie  firmness  and  the 
cup-like  form  are  usually  proiiortionate  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  tie  firmness  of  the  coagu- 
lum  is  sometimes  very  great,  without  there 
being  any  cu])ped  appearance.  Certainly 
the  firmness  of  the  buify  coat  is  usually  pro- 
portionate to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
the  firmness  and  cupped  form  are  saiil  to  be 
greater,  though  I  do  not  know  that  they  are, 
in  inflammatiou  of  tibious  membranes,  such 
as  aponeuroses,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  and 
in  the  inflammation  of  serous  membranes, 
than  of  other  parts. 

If  it  so  happen  that  the  buff  of  the  blood 
be  not  firm,  then  the  blood  is  saiil  to  be  «/://, • 
and  when  the  coagulum  of  blood  is  soft, 
whether  it  be  buffy  or  not,  generally  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  the  serum  too  abundant ; — 
at  least  when  the  blood  is  watery  you  will 
usually  find  the  coagulum  soft,  whether  it  be 
a  red  coagulum  or  a  buffy  one.  Two  writers. 
Trail  and  Cendrin,  one  in  our  own  country, 
and  one  abroad,  say  that  the  serum  of  in- 
flammatory blood  is  altered  in  quality — that 
rit  contains  twice  as  much  albumen  as  is 
found  in  health. 

The  cupped  appearance  of  the  blood,  in- 


dependently of  the  buffiness,  is  very  much  af- 
fected by  the  size  of  the  vessel  into  which 
you  draw  it.  If  you  extract  the  blood  of  a 
patient  into  a  tea-cup,  you  have  an  infinitely 
greater  chance  of  finding  it  buffy  than  if  you 
draw  it  into  a  hand-basin  ;  the  larger  the 
vessel,  the  less  is  the  disposition  to  form  the 
buff,  and  likewise  to  form  the  cup  appear- 
ance. For  accurate  observation  blood  should 
be  drawn  certainly  into  small  vessels. 

These  are  the  gross  changes,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  the  blood  ;  but  some  writers  say 
that  there  are  still  more  minute  changes. 
Dr.  Hastings  says  that,  with  a  microscope, 
he  found  the  blood  in  inflamed  cai>illaries  of 
a  deeper  colour  than  usual,  as  it  were  brokea 
down,  homogeneous,  with  no  appearance  of 
red  particles.  The  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  general  blood  in  the  system,  but  to 
that  of  the  inflamed  ve>sels  themselves.  He 
says  that  in  three  experiments  there  were 
flocculi  in  the  inflamed  vessels,  which  disap- 
peared as  he  directed  his  eye  toward  the 
healthy  vessels.  What  these  flocculi  were,  I 
do  not  know  ;  whether  they  were  exceed- 
ingly minute  coagulations  of  lymjjh,  formed 
from  the  slow  motion  of  the  blood — for  it 
moves  more  slowly  in  an  inflamed  part — and 
which  were  re-dissolved  when  they  reached 
tbe  vessels  where  there  was  a  proper  mo- 
tion, i  cannot  tell. 

It  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  blood 
is  very  black  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inflam- 
ed parts  ;  and  when  you  apjdy  leeches  it  is 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  their  application, 
and  perhaps  not  till  after  sever:>,l  applica- 
tions, that  it  becomes  bright.  This  is  a  tact : 
you  will  find  that  the  blood  which  comes  away 
first  is  generally  very  black,  whereas  the 
blocd  that  streams  afterwards  will  become 
brighter  ;  but  it  will  sometimes  remain 
black  till  the  second  or  third  application  of 
leeches.  1  have  observed  this  frequently, 
and  f  presume  it  arises  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  blood,  from  moving  slowiy, 
acquires  more  of  a  venous  character.  1  have 
known  the  blood,  times  innumerable,  black 
on  the  first  application  of  leeches,  and  I  once 
knew  the  blood,  in  the  case  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  highly  ofl'ensive,  so 
that  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  removed  it 
went  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  ;  but  as 
leeches  were  applied  day  after  day,  it  became 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  at  last  regained 
its  natural  odour  and  nature. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  consider  inflamma- 
tion as  merely  afiecting  the  solids  ;  it  afi'ects 
likewise  the  blood  itself. 

Termbiatioiis. 

Now  inflammation  may  terminate  in  com- 
plete health  of  the  part — the  part  may  in  a 
direct  manner  regain  its  former  state  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  said  to  terminate 
ill  lesolviwii.  But  generally  when  there  is 
this  resolution,  there  is  some  increased  secre-- 
tion,  eitJier  at  a  distant  part,  or  if  the  »r of 
aflfected  be   of  a  secreting  character  part  it 
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itself.  If  it  be  a  serous  membrane,  there  is 
more  or  less  eft'usion  ;  if  it  be  a  cellular 
membrane,  there  is  a  more  or  less  cedema- 
tous  condition,  which  you  can  observe  ex- 
ternally. But  if  these  things  be  very  slight, 
only  temporary,  perhaps  no  inconvenience  is 
jiroduced,  and  the  termination  of  inflamma- 
tion is  then  said  to  be  in  "  resolution."  If, 
however,  it  be  a  serous  membrane  that  is 
attacked,  and  there  be  a  copious  secretion, 
it  is  said  to  terminate  in  effusion.  If  it  be  a 
cellular  membrane  that  has  been  inflamed, 
and  it  does  not  terminate  in  resolution,  a 
new  fluid  is  continually  formed,  called  pm, 
and  the  formation  of  this  new  fluid  is  deno- 
minated iiippurution.  If  it  be  a  mucous  mem- 
brane which  has  been  affected,  you  generally 
have  a  great  discharge  either  of  mucus  or 
pus,  so  that  you  may  have  suppuration  either 
from  a  cellular  or  a  mucous  membrane.  It 
is  actually  pus  that  is  formed  continually  in 
inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  ;  nay, 
you  likewise  have  pus  produced  from  the  in- 
terior of  a  vessel.  But  it  is  right  to  say,  that 
although  authors  call  these  "  terminations," 
yet  these  copious  secretions  are  not  necessa- 
rily terminations,  and  that  when  they  begin, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  course  that  inflamma- 
tion shall  end  ;  we  ought  rather  to  say,  I 
think,  that  inflammation  sooner  or  later  in- 
duceseffusion — induces  suppuration,  because 
the  inflammation  does  not  always  cease  when 
they  take  place.  Although  the  part  may 
suppurate,  or  fall  into  a  state  of  eft'u- 
sion, still  these  processes  may  be  inflam- 
matory— you  may  still  have  to  go  on  with 
an'.i-inflammatory  measures — you  may  still 
Lave  heat,  pain,  tenderness,  and  all  the 
marks  of  inflammation.  We  ought,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  rather  to  say  that  in- 
flammation, sooner  or  later,  induces  these 
changes,  or  that  these  occurrences  take 
place  in  inflamed  parts,  the  inflammation 
subsiding  or  not,  just  as  the  case  may  be. 
Inflammation  may  terminate,  however, 
not  in  health,  directly  or  after  these  pro- 
cesses, but  in  death,  eitiier  general  or  lo- 
cal. You  may  have  inflammation  destroy 
life  without  any  farther  change  taking  place 
than  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  itself. 
It  is  very  common  to  sec  persons  die  of  en- 
teritis, without  mortification  or  any  other 
change  than  inflammation.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  inflammation  does 
not  destroy  general  life,  but  the  life  of  the 
individual  part,  and  then  it  is  saitl  to  termi- 
nate in  morliliraiioii.  But  the  inflammation 
may  still  continue,  not  in  the  dead  part,  but 
in  those  around,  and  extend  farther  till  more 
parts  die,  or  not,  just  as  the  case  may  be. 
Ke^ohUion. 
I  will  now  speak  particularly  of  these 
various  "terminations,"  as  they  are  called  ; 
the  first  of  which — resolution — is  really  a 
termination.  Now  when  an  inflammation  is 
resolved,  all  the  symptoms  decline,  and  no 
fresh  Bymptoms  arise ;  and  this  is  essential 


to  the  character  of  resolution.  In  this  state 
the  urine  generally  deposits  an  abundant  red 
sediment.  When  the  inflammation  is  going 
on,  the  urine  is  generally  high-coloured,  but 
clear  ;  but  when  the  inflammation  subsides, 
there  is  usually  a  copious  red  sediment,  and 
the  reason  of  this,  as  given  by  chemists,  is 
the  following.  In  healthy  urine  there  is  li- 
thate  of  ammonia,  which  is  pale  and  white, 
as  also  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  known,  butwhicli  is  thought 
to  be  perhaps  a  modification  of  lithic  acid.  If 
to  lithate  of  ammonia  out  of  the  body  you  add 
what  are  called  the  piupnrates,  you  immediate- 
ly produce  a  pink  substance,  such  as  you  find 
in  hectic  fever ;  and  if  the  urine  have  its 
usual  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  mixture  of 
that  with  the  pink  appearance  jiroduced  by  the 
purpurates  and  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  gives 
a  red  colour — pink  and  yellow  mixed  toge- 
ther form  a  red  colour.  Now  in  this  diseased 
state  of  things,  nitric  acid,  as  chemists  tell 
us,  is  formed  in  excess  in  the  urine,  which 
acts  upon  the  lithic  acid,  and  converts  some 
of  it  into  a  new  acid,  called  pui-pnric.  This 
purpuric  acid,  uniting  with  the  salts  of  the 
urine,  makes  the  purpurates  ;  and  these  pur- 
purates, mixing  with  the  lithate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  always  in  the  urine,  produce  a 
pink  deposit,  which  pink  deposit,  united 
with  the  yellow  colouring  matter,  becomes 
red.  The  lithate  of  ammonia  and  soda  are 
formed  in  some  degree  of  excess  in  the  urine 
under  inflammatii  n,  and  nitric  acid  is  pro- 
duced, which,  as  1  have  said,  acting  updi 
the  lithic  acid,  produces  purpuric  acid,  so  that 
the  purpurates  are  formed.  These,  mixing 
with  lithate  of  ammonia,  produce  a  pink  sub- 
stance ;  and  when  this  unites  with  the  yellow 
colouring  matter,  the  colour  is  changed  to 
red.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  deposit 
is  red.  The  reason  why  the  urine  is  red 
without  sediment  till  the  inflammation  de- 
clines is  this — the  same  substances  are  in 
the  urine,  but  held  in  sciution  during 
the  activity  of  the  complaint  ;  but  when  it 
declines,  aa  excess  of  lithic  acid  is  formed, 
producing  super-lithates,  and  these  are  very 
insoluble,  and  therefore  a  great  portion  of 
them  falls  down  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  ; 
hence  you  have  the  red  sediment,  'J'his  is 
the  exjilanation  given  by  one  who  under- 
stands these  things  better  than  any  other 
man  perhaps  in  Europe— I  mean  Dr.  Prout. 
You  find  these  changes  in  the  urine :  the 
deeji-red  colour,  with  trans]>arency,  during 
the  activity,  and  the  copious  red  deposit  du 
ing  the  termination  of  the  disease  ;  and  you 
find  these  very  same  things  from  the  most 
common  cold,  and  certainly  often  in  th© 
same  abundance. 


at  ' 


EjTus'on. 
If,  however,   the  inflammation  do  not  ter- 
minate in  resolution,   but  produce   such  an 
eflusion  as  from  its  (juantity  can  do  harm, 
then,  when  the  symptoms  of  the  inflummution 
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subside,  or  indeed  whether  they  subside  or 
not,  you  have  a  fresh  set  of  syinptoins  come 
on,  from  the  compression  of  the  parts.  For 
example,  if  the  pleura  have  been  inflamed, 
and  the  inflammation  induces  at  last  copious 
efiusion,  after  the  pleuritis  has  subsided,  you 
Lave  a  fresh  state  of  symptoms,  dependent 
upon  the  compression  of  the  lung.  When 
tliere  is  this  excessive  efiusion,  however,  in 
a  serous  membrane,  tliere  is  generally  some- 
thing more — fibrin  is  usually  thrown  out, 
sometimes  forming  layers,  sometimes  dif- 
fused in  the  serum,  and  forming  flocculi, 
larger  or  smaller,  so  that  the  serum  is  turbid, 
and  not  only  turbid,  but  you  may  have  flakes 
in  it.  When  serum  is  thus  poured  out  in  a 
serous  membrane,  it  is  at  last  often  entirely 
absorbed  while  the  librin  remains ;  and  fre 
quently  we  find  fibrin  where  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  serum,  the  serum  having  been 
absorbed,  or  fibrin  alone  having  been  pro- 
duced. Fibrin,  so  poured  out,  has  been 
seen  in  so  short  a  time  as  four  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  inflammation.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  says  that  he 
has  seen  lymph  lying  on  a  serous  membrane 
within  four  hours  after  he  had  induced  the  in- 
flammation. Sir  Everard  Home  says,  that 
he  has  known  an  eifusion  of  fibrin  form  vas- 
cular adhesions  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
Louis.  So  rapid  are  these  changes,  thiit  it 
appears  inflammation  may  cause  an  efiusion 
of  lymph  in  four  hours  ;  and  that  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  very  first,  this 
portion  of  fibrin  may  become  an  adhe- 
sion, containing  blood-vessels.  Sometimes 
the  efiusion  which  occurs  is  not  scrum, 
is  not  lymph,  or  serum  and  lymph,  but 
is  pus  ;  so  that  you  may  have  the  pleura, 
the  pericardium,  or  the  tunica  vaginalis,  filled 
with  pus,  and  sometimes  you  may  have  a 
mixture  of  pus  and  serum. 

Suppuration, 

If  the  third  effect  of  inflammation  take 
place — not  resolution,  not  eft'usion,  but  sup- 
puration, then  the  pain  indeed  generally 
ceases,  but  the  swelling  which  was  present 
during  the  inflammation  still  remains  ;  and  if 
there  were  not  much  swelling  before,  perhaps 
there  is  a  good  deal  now.  This  swelling, 
liowever,  does  not,  as  when  a  part  is  in- 
flamed, feel  hard,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
soft,  and  frequently  you  may  discover  fluc- 
tuation early.  Sometimes  you  cannot  dis- 
cover this  at  first,  but  as  the  fluid  increases, 
you  discover  more  and  more,  till  the  fluctua- 
tion is  most  decided.  The  pain,  however, 
does  not  always  go  away  ;  it  may  decline  at 
first,  but  as  the  fluid  increases,  you  may  have 
fresh  pain  from  tension  of  the  part ;  the  part 
may  become  exceedingly  tense  from  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  wliich  afterwards  is  ab- 
sorbed, or  escapes  either  by  art  or  nature. 
There  may  be  very  considerable  j)ain.  lie- 
sides  this,  just  as  in  effusion  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane, where  there  is  suppuration  of  a  cellu- 


lar membrane,  or  of  any  organ,  you  may  have 
fresh  symptoms  from  pressure.  That,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  part ; 
if  the  part  in  which  the  pus  collects  be  one 
which  will  suffer  from  compression,  then 
you  may,  of  course,  have  fresh  symptoms 
from  the  mere  compression.  But  besides 
this,  if  the  suppuration  be  extensive,  you 
have  general  shivering.  As  soon  as  the  mat- 
ter forms,  or  when  it  is  forming,  or  sooq 
after  it,  what  are  called  rigors  take  place  ; 
and  after  a  time  you  have  great  heat  and 
sweating — in  fact,  you  have  what  is  called 
liecticfever. 

Hectic  Fever. — Now  this  hectic  fever  is 
marked  by  a  quick,  but  weak  pulse,  by 
lieat  of  the  whole  surface,  but  particularly 
heat  with  a  red  flush  upon  the  cheeks,  the 
palms  of  the  bands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Sometimes  the  whole  of  these  are  red,  but 
more  frequently  the  redness  is  partial,  forms 
patches,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  cheek, the  size 
of  half-a-crown,niore  or  less,  may  be  intensely 
red,  while  all  around  is  of  the  usual  pale 
character.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms, 
the  patient  has  profuse  sweating,  so  that 
as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep  he  is  almost 
sure  to  fall  into  a  sweat,  and  frequently 
when  not  asleep  he  still  sweats.  These 
symptoms  are  aggravated  generally  at  night, 
and  frequently  also  at  noon,  and  indeed  at 
any  time  when  food  is  taken.  It  is  remarka- 
ble to  notice  the  effect  of  sleep  upon  the 
sweats.  If  a  patient  fall  asleep  but  for  two 
minutes,  although  he  may  not  know  it,  it  is 
very  common  to  find  these  sweats  break  out, 
and  they  are  frequently  very  partial,  being 
observed  particularly  about  the  head  and 
chest. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  sediment  of  the 
urine  is  not  red,  but  pink.  I  should  have 
said,  that  when  it  is  red  it  is  called  lateritious, 
looking  like  a  brick.  In  hectic  fever,  whea 
the  suppuration  is  going  on,  the  sediment  is 
of  a  pink  colour.  The  chemical  changes  are 
precisely  the  same,  the  purpurates  acting 
upon  the  lithates,  and  producing  this  pink 
colour  ;  but  this  pink  colour  is  not  changed 
to  red,  because  it  appears  that  the  yellow- 
colouring  matter  of  the  urine  is  absent,  and 
therefore  the  pink  of  the  purpurates  and 
lithates  remains  unchanged. 

Frequently  in  this  state  of  things,  the  in- 
testines pour  forth  a  fluid  as  abundantly  as 
the  skin,  so  that  you  have  purging,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  purging  alternates  with  the 
sweating,  so  that  if  you  Lave  an  increase  of 
the  sweating,  there  is  a  decrease  of  the 
purging,  and  vice  versa.  This  sweating  and 
this  purging  are  called  colliquative  ;  melting 
the  patient  down,  and  hence  the  name.  The 
alimentary  canal  often  becomes  inflamed,  and 
when  you  open  a  patient  who  has  laboured  un- 
der this  state,  you  find  the  mucous  membrane 
red,  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  the  tongue  is 
at  length  red  :  you  may  see  it  yellowish,  or  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
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is  red,  either  at  the  siuface,  or  at  the  tip,  or 
at  the  sides  and  tip.  The  mind  generally 
becomes  very  quick,  the  patient  is  exces- 
sively alive  to  every  thing,  and,  at  the  very 
last,  a  degree  of  delirium  takes  place  ;  and, 
wlien  that  occurs,  it  is  usually  the  precursor 
of  a  fatal  end.  I  need  not  say  there  is 
us'jally  extreme  debility  and  wasting  of  the 
body. 

It  is  to  be  rememhered,  however,  that 
these  symptoms,  called  hectic  fever,  may 
occur  without  any  suppuration.  They  v.ill 
occur,  I  know ,  from  mere  depression  of  mind  ; 
they  will  occur  freqaenlly  in  women  from 
excessive  suckling — from  suckling  too  much, 
or  suckling  too  long.  All  these  symptoms, 
without  suppuration,  will  sometimes  remain 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  the  patient  at 
last,  by  proper  management,  do  very  well. 

Abscess. — Ifthejius,  which  is  formed,  be 
collected  into  a  mass,  we  term  the  collection 
an  abscess.  Supposing  the  formation  take 
place  in  a  cellular  membrane,  fibrin  is  thrown 
out,  and  the  cellular  membrane,  exterior  to 
the  fibrin,  becomes  more  dense  and  more 
vascular.  A  cavity  is  formed  in  the  lymph, 
containing  the  pus,  and  the  exterior  of  the 
cavity  is  formed  of  the  condensed  cellular 
membrane.  This  lymph,  forming  the  cavi  y,  is 
gradually  absorbed  in  one  part,  and  that  part 
is  usually  one  which  is  nearest  to  the  surface, 
or  some  exit  of  the  body  ;  so  that  if  it  be 
nearest  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  portion 
nearest  the  surface  is  absorbed  ;  or  if  it  be 
near  the  intestines,  the  portion  nearest  the 
intestines  is  absorbed,  and  so  on.  Wherever 
there  is  the  easiest  exit  for  the  contents, 
there  the  fibrin  becomes  absorbed.  This  is  a 
very  extraordinary  and  beautiful  provision  of 
nature.  If  there  be  a  possibility  of  the  pus 
escaping  into  a  part  where  it  might  do  harm, 
adhesions  are  formed  all  round  that  situa- 
tion, so  as  to  ))revent  the  escape  of  the  pus 
into  it.  Xothing  can  be  more  wondeiful  in 
pathology  than  this  —  than  the  process  of 
nature  in  giving  exit  to  the  matter  in  a  way 
the  most  calculated  to  facilitate,  and  in 
taking  steps  the  best  calculated  to  prevent 
niischief. 
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Chorea — Mela  ncholia . 
Gentlemen,— The  case  of  Chorea,  which  I 
noticed  in  my  last  lecture,  is  still  upon  our 
books.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms  abat- 
ed after  the  bowels  were  effectually  cleared, 
and  the  Carbonate  of  Iron  had  been  taken 
for  a  few  days ;  but,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  the  mother  of  the  patient,  the  bowels 
became  confined,  and  two  days  ago  the 
irregular  movemeul!  iucieuijcd  lo  a  greater 


degree  than  when  the  girl  was  first 
brought  to  the  dispensary.  The  use  of 
the  purgatives  has  been  again  resorted  to  ; 
and,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  effect 
of  the  (Carbonate  of  Iron  in  its  most  eflS- 
cient  form,  it  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by 
adding  sixty  minims  of  the  tincture  of  iNIuriate 
of  Irnn  to  a  mixture  consisting  of  one  table 
spoonful  of  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  Bi- 
carbonate of  Soda  m  a  pint  of  water,  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sea 
Salt,  and  a  third  of  a  pint  of  water.  By 
swallowing  this  dose  at  the  moment  of  mix- 
ing it,  two  grains  and  a  half  of  ]iure  Carbo- 
nate of  Iron  are  taken,  in  a  state  the  best 
adapted  for  securing  its  influence  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  for 
obtaining  its  tonic  effect;  and,  if  the  state- 
ments of  ]Mr.  Phillips  respecting  the  quantity 
of  Protocarbonate  of  Iron  in  the  Subcarbo- 
nate,  usually  met  with,  be  correct,  this  dose 
is  equivalent  to  sixty-five  grains  of  that  pre- 
paration. The  chief  object  of  the  Muriate 
of  Soda  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open  under  the 
influence  of  the  Carbonate  of  Iron,  without 
the  daily  use  of  more  active  cathartics.  I 
will  now,  gentlemen,  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  which  this  case  affords  me,  of 
making  a  few  remarks  on  Chorea. 

The  condition  of  this  patient,  Margaret 
Brady,  has  enabled  you  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  this 
curious  disease  ;  the  jerking  movements  of 
the  legs  and  arms,  the  constant  restlessness, 
the  twitchings  of  the  face,  the  agitated,  irre- 
gular movement,  onraisingthe  legintheeffort 
to  walk,  the  difliculty  of  putting  the  foot 
firmly  to  the  ground,  the  partial  defect  in  ar- 
ticulation, and  the  almost  entire  want  of 
controul  over  the  voluntary  muscles.  These 
movements  vtiry  in  almost  every  case  of  the 
disease  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  exhibit  the 
most  singular  anomalies.  Thus,  in  one 
case  related  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Nottiifgham, 
and  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh IMedical  and  Surgical  .Journal,  we  find 
symptoms  in  several  respects  resembling 
those  of  Hydrophobia  ;  for  instance,  the  or- 
dinary irregular  movements  were  accompa- 
nied with  a  constant  snapping  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  was  sometimes  so  violent 
as  to  require  the  jaw  to  be  held  ;  there  was 
great  sufce])tibility  of  cold  air  on  the  surface, 
and  a  dread  of  swallowing  licjuids,  owing  to 
spasms  being  excited  the  moment  they  touch- 
ed the  fauces,  with  a  catching  of  the  breath 
and  c!)nvulsive  respiration.  In  anothercase, 
detailed  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  in  theMedico- 
Chirurgicid  Transactions,  the  disease  strong- 
ly resembled  Tarentismus  ;  the  individual 
ha<l  an  immoderate  propensity  to  dance,  and 
the  movements  kept  time  to  a  tune  which 
dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  But  such 
anomalies  are  rare,  and  in  common  the  ex- 
ternal symptoms  of  the  disease  are  such  as 
you  have  seen  them  in  the  case  under  Ireat- 
iiicut. 
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With  these  more  obvious  symptoms  there  is 
often  a  very  variable,  sometimes  ravenous  ap- 
petite, a  fulness  and  bard  state  of  the  abdomen, 
and  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  The 
vivacity  and  playfulness  natural  to  the  age  in 
■which  the  disease  most  frequently  occurs,  is 
lost  ;  and,  if  the  attack  be  obstinate  and 
long-continued,  the  eye  loses  its  intelligence, 
and  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  languid, 
and  expressive  of  vacancy,  or  the  approach  of 
fatuity.  In  a  few  cases  the  involuntary  move- 
ments have  continued  during  sleep ;  in  others, 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  tliey  cease  only  at 
that  time.  You  will  find  that  some  writers,  for 
instance  Darwin,  assert,  that  the  will  can  so 
far  controul  the  movements,  that  the  patient 
can  lie  still  in  bed  if  he  please  ;  but  exj)e- 
I'ience  is  direct!)'  at  variance  with  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  in  Brady's  case,  although  the 
movements  cease  during  sleep,  yet,  she  cannot 
controul  them  in  bed  when  she  is  awake. 

The  greater  number  of  the  cases  of  Chorea 
terminate  favourably  ;  nevertheless,  in  a  few 
instances  death  has  occurred,  but  only  in 
those  of  greatly  weakened  constitutions,  in 
which  the  continuance  of  the  convulsions 
and  the.  want  of  rest  have  actually  worn 
out  the  strength.  But  if  death  seldom  occur 
in  cases  of  what  may  be  termed  idiopathic 
Chorea,  it  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
that  form  of  the  disease  which  sometimes 
accompanies  rheumatic  fever  ;  in  which 
case,  post  mortem  dissections  have  displayed 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  meninges,  soften- 
ing of  the  cord  itself,  or,  as  I  have  seen  in 
two  cases,  following  rheumatic  metastasis, 
iuflammalion  of  the  sheaths  of  the  phrenic 
nerves,  and  those  of  the  nerves  of  the  car- 
diac plexus.  The  last-mentioned  variety  of 
Chorea  has  not,  as  far  as  memory  serves 
me,  been  noted  by  any  writer  on  the  disease. 

It  is  almost  unnecessarj',  gentlemen,  to 
inform  you  that  Chorea  is  a  disease  connect- 
ed with,  or  dependant  on,  a  highly  irritable 
condition  of  the  nervous  system.  This  ner- 
vous constitution,  or  temperament,  displays 
itself  by  an  unusual  degree  of  sensibility 
and  susceptibility  of  impression  ;  so  that  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  a  healihy  constitution, 
are  indifferent,  produce  in  this  iucrdinate  ac- 
tions, with  or  without  pain.  As  this  state 
is  apparently  sometimes  congenital,  it  may 
be  reasonably  inquired  whether  it  is  likely  to 
depend  upon  any  variety  of  organization  in 
the  brain  and  nerves,  which  would  tend  to 
regulate  and  modify  ordinary  impressions  ? 
or  whether  it  is  merely  the  result  oia  greater 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain,  and  dis- 
posing it  to  be  more  excitable  than  when 
such  an  excess  does  not  exist  ?  In  reply  to 
these  queries  it  may  be  slated,  that  we  have 
no  evidences  of  peculiar  organization,  or 
structure,  in  the  brains  of  individuals  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament  who  have  sud- 
denly died,  and  whose  bodies  have  been  ex- 
amined ;  and  that,  although  an  increased 
impetus  of  blood  to  the  head,  short  of  the 


extent  which  would  produce  actual  disease, 
may  augment  this  nervous  temperament,  yet 
we  have  no  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  impetus.  The  pulse  is 
not  stronger,  the  head  is  not  hotter,  nor  is 
there  any  greater  redness  of  countenance 
than  in  the  more  usual  condition  of  the  ha- 
bit. But  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
brain  in  this  diathesis,  or  nervous  predispo- 
sition, it  is  undoubtedly  such  as  to  occasion 
a  tendency  to  spasms  and  convulsions,  from 
a  degree  of  impetus  less  excessive  than  that 
which  the  ordinary  state  of  the  brain  would 
require  for  their  production.  This,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  tlie  predisposing 
cause  of  Chorea;  and,  under  its  influence, 
whatever  circumstances  augment  the  actioa 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  whether  these  be 
mental  or  corporeal,  such  an  impression  is 
made  as  to  induce  those  irregular  catching 
movements  which  constitute  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  this  disease,  and  which  occur 
chiefly  while  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  ac- 
tion during  the  process  of  volition.  It  is 
certain  that  chorea  is  aggravated  by  wlmt^ 
ever  increases  sanguineous  action,  and  that 
it  has  occasionally  followed  blows,  and  other 
injuries  of  the  hsad  likely  to  induce  a  state 
of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  brain  ;  but  it  is 
also  as  ceitain  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  very 
opposite  condition  of  the  system.  In  saying 
this,  however,  I  must  guard  you  against  the 
opinion  that  it  is  always  a  disease  of  debility  ; 
there  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  Nor  is  it 
less  erroneous  to  suppose  that  spasm  is,  va. 
every  instance,  a  symptom  of  a  weakened 
state  of  habit.  One  of  the  most  commoa 
exciting  causes,  acting  upon  the  diathesis  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  disease,  is  local 
irritation  m  the  bowels,  which  is  afterwards 
sympathetically  communicated  to  the  whole 
system.  This  irritation  may  be  set  up  by 
improper  diet,  by  dentition,  or  by  worms  ; 
and  whichever  of  these  is  present,  the  ef?ect 
is  forcible  in  proportion  to  the  greater  origi- 
nal delicacy  of  frame  of  the  patient  ;  and  it 
is  always  fostered  by  confinement  and  by  se- 
dentary occupations. 

In  referring  to  dentition  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  Chorea,  you  must  not  direct  yo>ir 
attention  solely  to  the  protrusion  of  the  first 
set  of  teeth,  as  an  equal  degree  of  irritation 
may  occur  during  the  progress  of  the  second. 
In  general,  the  convulsions  attending  the 
first  dentition  resemble  those  of  Epilepsy  ; 
whilst  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  of 
the  second,  is  more  frequently  Chorea. 
Why  is  this  ?  you  may  naturally  inquire  ; 
but  the  question  is  more  easily  put  than  an- 
swered. With  regard  to  worms,  were  these 
a  common  cause  of  irritation  producing 
Chorea,  we  should  find  the  disease  more 
common  than  it  is  in  adults  ;  for  although 
the  period  between  childhood  and  puberty 
be  that  in  which  intestinal  worms  are  gene- 
rally found,  yet  these  parasites  are  present 
in  almost  every  period  of  life,  whilst  Chorea. 
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most  commonly  makes  its  attack  between 
the  eighth  and  the  fourteenth  year.  No  ex- 
citing cause  is  more  frequent  than  crude  and 
indigestible  diet ;  and,  in  the  case  now  under 
consideration,  it  can  be  assigned  to  no  other. 

The  irritation  connected  with  the  uterine 
function,  when  the  change  which  takes  place 
at  puberty  is  retarded,  is  another  exciting 
cause  of  Chorea  in  certain  habits ;  and  is 
another  proof  how  much  congestion  is  con- 
nected with  its  attack.  In  some  instances, 
also,  the  disease  has  evidently  originated  from 
repelled  eruptions.  Mental  emotions,  like- 
wise, act  as  exciting  causes  of  Chorea ;  but  in 
these  cases  we  may  generally  trace  a  pre- 
vious low  state  of  habit,  with  much  sallow- 
ness  of  complexion,  and  an  evident  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  function,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  state  not  only  most  likely 
to  generate  local  irritation,  but  to  increase 
the  diathesis  favourable  to  Chorea.  In  this 
state  of  habit,  mental  emotions  operating 
on  the  brain  induce  irregular  action  in  the 
liver  ;  and  thence,  in  its  morbid  secretion, 
a  source  of  local  irritation  is  set  up,  per- 
fectly adequate  to  the  pr(:ductiou  of  the 
disease. 

The  last  exciting  cause  of  Chorea  which 
I  shall  mention,  is  otie  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded — I  mean  metastasis  of  Rheu- 
matic Inflammation,  when  the  inflammation 
is  transferred  to  the  thoracic  viscera.  In 
those  cases  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, death  ensued  in  both  instances  ; 
and,  consequently,  an  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed of  examining  the  state  of  the  nerves. 
Whether  any  similar  condition  of  the  sheath 
of  nerves,  in  a  less  degree,  occurs  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  Chorea,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  determine. 

Under  the  impression  that  Chorea  is  a  dis- 
ease  of  debility,  a  course  of  active  purgatives 
may  appear  to  you  to  be  contra-indicated  ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say  that  it 
is  so  ;  and  that,  if  you  regard  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  secretions,  as  the  sole  exciting  cause  of 
Chorea,  and  treat  all  cases  with  purgatives, 
I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  your  exjiec- 
tations  will,  undoubtedly,  be  disappoint(  d  : 
nothing,  believe  me,  has  more  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  healing  art  than  \incon- 
trouled  and  indiscriminate  generalization. 
In  numerous  cases,  however,  purgatives 
must  be  regarded  as  your  j)rincipal  re- 
source ;  and  you  will  find,  that  instead  of 
reducing  still  more  a  frame  already  a])- 
parently  too  debilitated,  the  strength  of 
the  patient  will  revive,  and  the  command 
over  the  nmsclesbe  gradually  re-established 
and  conlirmed  by  the  steady  adherence 
to  the  purgative  plan.  In  those  cases 
ia  whicli  the  alvine  discharges  are  black, 
and  exhale  a  very  offensive  odour,  you 
cannot  err  in  the  frc<|uent  repetition  of 
active  cathartics,  'i'hisiswell  exeni|>lified  iu 
the  ciMie  bcforv  us ;  the  stools  were  of  an  unna- 


tural dirty  hue,  and  foetid  ;  the  effect  of  the 
purgatives  in  lessening  the  irregular  move- 
ments was  obvious  ;  and  although  these  still 
continue,  yet  they  are  considerably  less  vio- 
lent, and  rapidly  abating.  ^^  here  purgatives 
are  obviously  indicated,  and  when  the  result 
of  their  employment  is  the  rapid  abatement 
of  the  involuntary  movements,  you  will  usu- 
ally observe  that  this  is  iu  the  direct  ratio  of 
tlie  improved  complexion  of  the  alvine  dis- 
charges, and  that  as  soon  as  these  become 
natural,  the  disease  is  cured. 

The  use  of  purgatives  in  Chorea  was  known 
to  Sydenham,  although  his  treatment  of  the 
disease  was  founded  on  the  absurd  opinion 
that  it  depended  on  a  humour  thrown  upon 
the  nerves :  he  bled,  employed  purgatives 
freely,  and  gave  tonics  to  strengthen  the 
nervous  system*.  Few  cases  admit  of  the 
use  of  the  lancet ;  but  set  this  aside,  and  the 
treatment  of  Sydenham  is  exactly  that  which 
you  will  find  most  successful ;  that  is,  by  the 
combination  of  the  purgative  with  the  invi- 
gorating plan  of  treatment.  The  great  con- 
fidence which  I  repose  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hamilton  on  Purgatives,  backed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Parr  and  others,  led  me  for 
some  time  to  place  my  sole  reliance  on  ca- 
thartics in  the  treatment  of  Chorea  ;  but  fre- 
quent disappointments  have  proved  to  me, 
as  they  will  to  you,  the  folly  of  confiding  too 
much  to  any  one  description  of  remedies. 
So  greatly,  however,  are  we  governed  by 
authority,  that  I  have  seen  purgatives  suc- 
cessively prescribed  when  the  bowels  were 
open,  and  when  the  evacuations  presented 
the  most  natural  aspect.  I  cannot,  gentle- 
men, too  urgently  caution  you  to  avoid 
yielding  up  your  judgments  to  any  au- 
thority, however  high  ;  the  first  duty  of  a 
physician  is  to  think  for  himself.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  however,  to  affirm  that  you  are 
not  to  continue  the  use  of  jiurgatives  when 
the  symptoms  remain  unabated,  or  nearly  so, 
merely  because  the  evacuations  have  as- 
sumed a  healthy  character  ;  but  surely  that 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
exciting  cause  of  the  involuntary  movements, 
when  alvine  irritation  no  longer  exists,  it  is 
time  to  look  for  some  other  cause  to  exi)lain 
their  continuance.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult, in  forming  our  opinions  of  the  origin  of 
diseases,  than  to  distinguisli  between  cause 
and  effect :  the  state  of  the  intestinal  con- 
tents may  in  many  instances  be  the  exciting 
cause,  in  others  it  is  as  likely  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  disease.  'i"he  kind  of  purgatives  to 
be  employed  is  also  of  some  importance. 
The  nature  of  the  suspected  irritation  will  in 
part   guide  us :  but  besides   clearing  effec- 


•  "  Indic.itiones  curatlvas  primiim  ad  huinores 
illos  tarn  vcnoe-sectione,  quuin  purgatiuiie  nii- 
imcndosj  deiii  ad  corroborundum  K'^'ms  ucr- 
vosouj  oninino  dirigendus  tensebani." 

Sydenham,  Opera  Univvrsu.  p.  4'Jb, 
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tually  the  bowels,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  memory 
that  purgatives  may  serve  also  the  purposes 
of  counter-irritants;  and  when  congestions 
in  the  head  are  suspected,  this  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  sweeping  out  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  The  stimulant  effect  of  Calo- 
mel and  Jalap,  by  augmenting  the  action  of 
abdominal  vessels,  pours  much  fluid  into  the 
bowels,  and  by  this  method  the  circulating 
system  is  not  merely  locally,  but  generally 
unloaded. 

Unless,  in  cases  of  metastasis,  which 
even  when  Chorea  is  not  the  result,  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  lancet,  the  part  of 
Sydenham's  practice  regarding  blood-let- 
ting is  not  to  be  followed.  I'urging,  as 
long  as  any  cause  of  irritation  exists  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  should  be  continued,  and 
even  beyond  this  period,  if  cerebral  conges- 
tion be  suspected ;  but  other  means  of  de- 
pletion have  generally  proved  injurious. 
One  exception,  however,  to  this  rule  must 
not  be  overlooked  :  when  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  injury  to  the  head  from  a  fall,  or  a 
blow,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, then  we  shall  find  much  advantage 
from  that  degree  of  local  depletion  which  is 
always  obtained  from  the  introduction  of  a 
seton  into  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  brain,  when  organic  mis- 
thief  is  going  on.  A  proof  of  the  advantages 
of  a  seton,  in  such  a  condition  of  the  brain, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  benefit  derived 
from  it  in  one  of  the  cases  of  E)jilepsy  to 
which  1  directed  your  attention,  in  my  last 
lecture. 

If  purgatives  have  often  failed  when  solely 
depended  upon  in  curing  cases  of  Chorea, 
tonics  have  not  proved  more  useful  when 
the}'  have  been  administered  without  pre- 
viously clearing  the  primaj  viae,  or  when 
they  have  been  trusted  to  alone.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  best  method  of  in- 
suring the  cure  after  the  topical  acrimony  has 
been  removed,  is  to  invigorate  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  with  this  view  various  tonics,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  for  there  is 
a  fashion  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  dress, 
have  been  employed.  You  perceive  that  I 
have  chosen  the  Carbonate  of  Iroii  for  this 
purpose;  and  although  you  will  hnd 'in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Good  and  others,  that  the  pre- 
parations of  iron  have  been  found  too  stimu- 
lant, yet  my  experience  does  not  warrant  me 
to  coincide  in  this  opinion.  The  chief  ob- 
jection which  has  been  offered  to  the  use  of 
the  Carbonate  is  the  great  uncertainty  of  its 
operation,  arising  from  the  peroxidizment  of 
the  Oxide  of  Iron,  formed  from  the  Sulphate, 
in  the  usual  manner  of  preparing  the  Car- 
bonate ;  and  the  small  quantity  of  the  real 
Carbonate  contained  in  a  large  dose  of  the 
nominal  Carbonate.  By  prescribing  the 
Carbonate  in  the  fluid  form,  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation,  and  in  combination  with  the 
Chloride  of  Sodium,  the  touic  influence  of 


the  Chalybeate  is  procured  in  its  highest  de- 
gree, whilst  the  Chloride  aids  its  effect  by 
keeping  open  the  bowels.  Some  practi- 
tioners are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  the  black 
Oxide  of  Iron,  as  a  mild  tonic,  in  combina- 
tion with  Khubarb  ;  but  the  extrication  of 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas,  by  the  action  of 
the  Oxide  on  the  fluid  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines, is  an  objection  to  this  form  of  exhibit- 
ing Iron  in  Cborea. 

In  some  instances,  antispasmodics,  parti- 
cularly Camphor  and  Musk,  have  succeeded 
in  curing  Chorea  ;  but  more  reliance,  under 
ordinary  circamstances,  is  to  be  placed  upon 
a  judicious  course  of  purgatives,  followed  by 
tonics. 

Melancholia. 

Another  case,  gentlemen,  connected  with 
the  nervous  system — one  of  Melancholia — is 
at  present  under  treatment,  and  well  worthy 
of  your  utmost  attention.  'The  subject  of  it, 
Ann  llooke,  atatis  29,  of  a  dry,  spare  habit, 
pale,  sallow  complexion,  large  veins,  and 
black  hair,  which,  as  you  know,  are  the 
characteristics  of  wliat  is  termed  the  me- 
lancholic temperament,  was  admitted  a 
patient  of  this  Dispensary  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember. She  stated  that  about  four  months 
ago  she  suffered  depression  of  spirits  from 
some  family  matters,  and  has  not  since  felt 
in  her  usual  state  of  mind.  She  labours  un- 
der a  constant  dread  of  some  unfortunate 
event  befalling  her ;  and,  to  use  her  own 
expressions,  "  is  utterly  uncomfortable  in 
her  mind."  Two  months  ago,  there  was  a 
little  abatement  of  this  mental  uneasiness, 
but  it  soon  returned,  and  she  is  now  truly 
miserable.  Her  bowels  are  irregular,  and 
her  urine  is  high  coloured.  She  feels 
a  dizziness,  as  if  she  were  about  to  fall, 
a  constant  desire  to  change  her  place,  and 
an  acute  pain  in  her  head,  which  is  aug- 
mented when  she  stoops.  Her  appetite  is 
ravenous.  The  only  medicine  which  she 
had  taken,  before  her  application  at  the 
Dispensary,  was  a  little  Camomile  tea.  She 
was  ordered,  by  the  house  surgeon,  to  take 
two  spoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
the  Aloetic  decoction  and  the  jMistura  Ferri, 
twice  a  day,  with  four  grains  of  Blue  pill 
and  the  same  quantity  of  extract  of  Henbane, 
every  night,  at  bed-time. 

On  the  13th  the  blue  pill  was  omitted,  and 
five  grains  of  Camphor  and  three  of  Extract 
of  Henbane  substituted  for  it ;  and  on  the 
16th  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  She  then 
complained  of  a  burning  pain  at  the  top  of 
her  head,  accompanied  with  the  utmost  de- 
pression of  spirits ;  her  sleep  being  short, 
and  interrupted  with  frightful  dreams.  The 
bowels  were  confined,  requiring  the  daily  aid 
of  purgatives  ;  but  she  had  not  examined 
the  aspect  of  the  stools.  The  Catamenia 
has  never  been  suspended  ;  but,  at  the  last 
period,  the  discharge  was  very  scanty,     tshe 
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■was  ordered  to  take  that  evening  an  emetic, 
consisting  of  3j.  of  Ipecacuanha  powder 
and  gr.  i.  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Pot- 
assa ;  and  after  its  operation  to  commence 
the  use  of  the  following  mixture. 

R  Tincturae  Digitalis,  f.  5j. 
TincturEE  Hyosciarai,  f.  3iij. 
Mistura;     Camphora;,     f.   Jvijss.      INI. 
Sumantur    cochl.    iij.   majora,     8va 
quaque  liora. 

To-day  she  says  that  she  feels  considera- 
bly more  calm  in  her  mind.  The  emetic 
brought  a  quantity  of  sour  matter  oft"  the 
stomach,  and  also  purged  her  ;  but  she  has 
had  no  motion  since.  The  stools  were  dark- 
coloured  and  fostid,  and  the  urine  high- 
coloured.  Her  sleep  is  still  imperfect  and 
dreamy  ;  and  yesterday,  from  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  until  night,  she  sufi"ered  the 
most  acute  pain  across  the  eyes.  The  pulse 
is  84,  and  soft  ;  the  tongue  furred,  and  co- 
vered with  red  papillae  ;  and  she  has  an  un- 
pleasant taste  constantly  present  in  the 
mouth.  A  fluid  drachm  of  the  Tincture  of 
Digitalis  was  ordered  to  be  added  to  her 
mixture,  and  she  was  directed  to  take  gr.  xiij. 
of  the  Colocynth  pill  every  night  at  bed- 
time. 

Such  is  the  state  of  this  patient.  I  shall 
not,  at  this  time,  enter  upon  any  explanation 
of  the  symptoms,  but  merely  mention  that 
the  Foxglove  is  given  with  a  view  to  its  nar- 
cotic, not  its  diuretic  influence. 

GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 

Disease  of  the  Hip,  combined  with  Disease  of 

the  Knee  ;  with  Clinical  Bemarks, 

By  Mr.  Coulson. 

Esther  Ketland,  aged  21,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  strong  constitution,  was  admit- 
ted at  the  General  Dispensary,  under  the 
care  of  INIr.  Coulson,  for  an  afiection  of  the 
left  knee  and  hip.  About  a  month  ago, 
whilst  sitting  at  work,  she  was  seized  with 
pain  darting  through  the  knee,  and  a  slight 
swelling  on  either  side  of  the  joint.  Pain 
has  continued  in  the  knee  ever  since,  being 
always  woise  towards  evening.  She  did  not 
complain  of  the  slightest  pain  in  the  hip. 
Suspecting,  however,  that  the  hip  was  af- 
fected, Mr.  C.  made  pressure  in  front  of  the 
joint  and  behind  the  trochanter  major.  This 
gave  lier  great  j)ain,  and  the  pain  extended 
down  the  outer  and  front  j>art  of  the  thigh 
to  the  inside  of  the  knee  and  insertion  of  the 
ligament  of  the  patella.  The  knee  is  also 
exceedingly  painful,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
larger  in  circumference  than  the  right  one. 
Pressure  made  on  the  knee-joint  gives 
pain,  which  extends  down  the  shin  to  the 
front  of  the  foot.  Rotation  of  the  femur 
against  the  acetabulum,  and  flexion  of  the 


knee,  produce  pain.  The  patient  limps,  and 
walks  with  the  toes  pointing  to  the  ground 
and  a  little  turned  outwards.  Feels  a  stiff- 
ness, weariness,  and  numbness  in  the  whole 
limb,  particularly  of  a  morning. 

C.  C.  ad  3xvj.  coxae  sinistra;.    Mist.  Aper. 
p.  r.  u. 

Iraniediately  after  the  cupping,  she  felt 
the  numbness  subside  and  the  pain  greatly 
diminished.  She  was  ordered  to  keep  on  her 
back,  and  to  avoid  all  motion  of  the  limb.  The 
cujiping  was  repeated  twice,  and  a  blister 
applied  over  the  hip.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night from  her  admission  she  was  discharged 
quite  cured. 

November  18th. — To-day  Mr.  Coulson 
made  the  following  observations  on  this 
case,  and  disease  of  the  hip  in  general. 

Gentlemen,  as  disease  of  the  hip  (by 
which  is  commonly  meant  disease  of  the 
bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  hip- 
joint,  more  particularly  of  the  head  of  tbe 
femur)  not  unfrequently  comes  before  our 
notice,  I  may,  perhaps,  advantageously  draw 
your  attention  to  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint.  The  disease  com- 
mences with  a  stiftness  of  the  limb,  and  a 
sense  of  fatigue  and  weakness  after  the 
slightest  exertion  ;  occasional  darting  pains 
down  the  thigh,  and  generally  a  peculiar  pain 
at  the  knee  ; — sometimes  there  is  pain  in  the 
hi])  itself,  but  frequently  it  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  pain  in  the  knee  is  often  the 
only  symptom  which  at  first  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  patient,  and  induces  him  to  ap- 
ply to  a  surgeon  ;  the  pain  is  also  generally 
more  severe  during  the  night.  The  surgeon-, 
on  examination,  finds  the  knee  in  most  cases 
sound,  although  not  invariably  so;  but  if  he 
presses  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  hip-joint, 
either  behind  the  trochanter  major  or  in 
front,  where  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus 
internus  pass  over  the  articulation  ;  or  if  he 
grasps  the  foot  and  rotates  the  head  of  the  fe- 
mur against  the  acetabulum,  he  soon  ascer- 
tains that  the  hip  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  weakness  and  stiffness  which  the  pa- 
tient at  first  experiences  nre  soon  succeeded 
by  a  limping  gait,  or  a  slight  degree  of  lame- 
ness. But  all  these  symptoms  (and  even 
the  pain  in  tlie  knee)  are  at  first  so  slight  as 
to  be  entirely  neglected  even  by  adults  ;  and 
in  young  children,  who  have  not  the  power 
of  communicating  their  sensations,  limj>irg 
or  lameness  is  the  first  symptom  which  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  the  parent,  and,  when 
observed,  is  too  often  referred  to  some  other 
cause  than  that  from  which  it  proceeds. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  disease  may  ex- 
ist for  some  time,  both  in  adults  and  chil- 
dren, without  being  discovered.  How  long 
it  may  remain  in  this  early  stage,  is,  of 
course,  uncertain  ;  depending  on  the  consti- 
tution and  age  of  tbe  individual,  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  other  causes.     The  usual   time. 
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however,  is  from  one  to  six  months.     If  the 
complaint  be  not  arrested  at  this  period,  it 
goes  into  the  next  stage,  which  is  marked  by 
symptoms    too  evident   to   be    mistaken   or 
OTerlooked.     The  affected  limb  will  be  gene- 
rally  longer  than    the   sound   one  ;   the  tro- 
chanter  major  is    directed    more    outwards 
than  in  the  natural  state  ;  the  nates  of  the 
affected  side  are  flatter,  the  folds  of  the  skin 
considerably  deeper,  and  the  wlioie  limb,  par- 
ticularly the  thigh,  is  thinner  and  more  fl;ibby. 
Tlie  surgeon  may  convince  himself  of  these 
changes  by  submitting  his  patient  to  an  ac- 
curate  examination.     In  the  first  place,  let 
me  advise  you  to  place  your  patient  in  the 
horizontal  position  on  a  flat  hard  substance, 
as   the   table   or  floor,  and  not  on  any  soft 
yielding  substance,  as  a  bed  or  sofa,  &c.  be- 
cause their  yielding  nature  will  prevent  you 
from  seeing  accurately  the  deviation  from  the 
natural  form  of  the  parts-     When  yoa  have 
put  the   person  in  this  position,  you  will,  in 
most  cases,  perceive  the  trochanter,  the  pa- 
tella,    and    malleolus,  lower    than    in     the 
otlier,   or  sound   limb.     Then  grasp  the  foot 
of  the  affected  limb  in  your  hand,  and,  plac- 
ing the  other  hand  on  the  knee,  in  this  man- 
ner rotate  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the 
acetabulum.     The   pain   which    the   patient 
experiences  from  this  particular  mode  of  ex- 
amination will  soon  apprize  you  of  the  mis- 
chief going    on   in    the  joint.      Pressure    in 
front   of  the  joint,   and  just  behind  tlie  tro- 
chanter, will  confirm  you  in  your  opinion  of 
the  seat  of  the  disease.     After  you  have  ex- 
amined the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position, 
direct  him  to  stand  up,  and  you  will  see  that 
lie  does  not  rest  equally  on  both  feet.     The 
Bound   limb  is  extended,  whilst  the  affected 
one  is  bent ;  the  knee  being  lower  than  that 
of  the  opposite   side,  and  the  foot  generally 
everted,  though  it  is  occasionally  turned  in- 
wards ;   and    the    nates   also    are    flattened. 
The  lengthening  of  the  limb  in  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  is  the  most  prominent  symptom. 
Now  you  will  be  surprised   when   1   tell  you 
that  there     is    scarcely   no   point   connect- 
ed   with    disease    of    the  hip    which     has 
given   rise   to  more   discussion  than  the  ex- 
planation   of  this  symptom,  some  contend- 
ing that  there  is  no   real  lengthening,  whilst 
others  assert  that  the  limb  is  itself  actually 
longer  than  the   other.     Those  who  contend 
for  the  I.itter  opinion  conceive  that  the  limb 
IS  actually  lengthened,   either  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  bone,   or  by  an  in- 
crerised  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid,  or  by 
matter  pushing  the   limb  downwards.     It  is 
certainly  difhuult  to  understand  this  explana- 
tion, when  one  considers  how  accurately  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  adapted  to  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  how  little  extension  the  capsular 
ligament  is  capable  of  allowing.     Those  who 
contend  (and,    1   think,    contend   correctly) 
that  there  is  no  real  lengthening,   say,  that 
"  the  apparent  elongation  is  ]iroduccd  by  the 


position  of  the  pelvis  being  altered,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  crista  of  one  ilium  is  visibly 
depressed    below  the   level   of  that  of  the 
other.     It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  ef- 
fect is  produced,  by  observing  the  position  in 
which  the  patient  places  himself  when  he 
stands  erect.     He  supports  the  weight  of  his 
body  on  the  sound  limb,  the  hip  and  the  knee 
of  which  are,  in  consequence,  maintained  in 
the  state  of  extension  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
opposite  limb  is  inclined  forward,    and  the 
foot  on  the  side  of  the  disease  is  placed  on 
the    ground,    considerably    anterior    to   the 
other,  not  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
superincumbent  weight,  but  for  that  of  keep- 
ing the  person  steady,  and  preserving  the 
eqtiilibrium.     Of  course  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  pelvis  on  the  same  side  being 
depressed.     The  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is 
necessarily  attended  with  a  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  one 
shoulder  is  higher  than  the  other,  and  that  the 
whole  figure  is  in  some  degree  distorted*." 
Sometimes    in  this   stage   of  the   complaint 
there  is  no  lengthening  of  the  limb  ;  and  the 
absence  of  this  symptom  depends,  according 
to  Rustt,  on  the  co-existence  of  inflammation 
and  caries  of  the  acetabulum  with  disease  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  so  that  the  bones  com- 
posing it  will  be  ])ushed  by  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  body  from  above,  and  the 
pressure  of  the   head  of  the  femur  from  be- 
low, and  in  this  manner  the  lengthening  of 
the  limb  will  be  prevented.     The  surgeon, 
Rust   says,    may  discover   this  peculiarity, 
which  is  of  very  seldom  occurrence,  by  an 
accurate  comparison  of  the  sound  with  the 
diseased  limb.     The  ilium  of  the  affected 
side  is  higher,  and  often  painfully  swollen, 
the  body  inclines  more  to  the  side,  and  the 
distance  of  the  trochanter  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ilium,  greater  than  in  the  sound  joint. 
The    patient    does    not    remain   long    in 
this  condition  ;  the  pain  at  the  knee,  which 
was  before  slight,  becomes  very  severe,  and 
impedes  every  motion  of  the  limb,   particu- 
larly that  of  extension.     This  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  fact  of  the  pain  in  the  hip 
attracting  but  little  or  no  attention,  occasion- 
ally deceives  the  practitioner,  and  in  almost 
every  case  misleads  the  i)atieut,  as  to  the 
real  seat  of  the  disease.     It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the   knee  is  affected  at  the  same 
time  with  the  hip,  as  T  think  was  the  case  in 
Esther  Ketland.     Fordf  says  that  the  knee, 
alter  the  most  minute  examination,  will  be 
found  in  a  perfect  sound   state  ;  but  this  is 
too  general   an  assertion,   and    not  correct. 
Mr.  Brodie  examined  a  case  where  one  half 
of  the  joints  of  the  body  were  diseased.    The 
pain  of  the  kuee,  however,  almost  invariably 

«  Vide  Brodie  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

t  Arthrokakologie  oder  iiber  die  Verrenkungen 
durch  innere  Bedingung,  S:c.  von  J.  N.  Rust. 
Vienna,  181/".     P.  3(;. 

t  Ford  on  the  Disease  of  the  Hii'-joint,  \>.  18. 
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attends  the  early  stages  of  disease  of  the 
hip,  and  different  explanations  have  been 
offered  to  account  for  its  occurrence.  It  is 
generally  bolieveil  that  the  pain  is  conveyed 
by  the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
down  the  thigh  to  the  knee ;  but  Sir  C.  Bell 
conceives  that  it  is  communicated  by  means 
of  the  obturator  nerve.  "  The  obturator 
nerve,  as  you  know,"  he  says,  "  passes 
through  the  thyroid  foramen,  down  to  the 
hip-joint,  and  after  supplying  the  muscles  is 
distributed  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  knee. 
The  nerve  in  its  course  is  thus  involved  in 
the  inflammation  which  affects  the  hip-joint, 
and  the  pain  is  referred  to  its  extreme  cuta- 
neous branches,  at  a  part  distant  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease.''  This  explanation  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
symptom,  for  we  very  commonly  find  the 
pa;n  extending  along  the  middle  and  even 
outer  part  of  the  thigh,  whilst  the  obturator 
nerve  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb.  It  has  struck  me 
that,  from  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  long 
head  of  the  rectus  femoris  with  the  outer  edge 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  with  the  capsular  li- 
gament, this  muscle  may  take  on  the  inflam- 
matory action,  and  the  pain  in  this  way  be 
conveyed  down  the  limb  to  the  thigh.  We 
find  something  analogous  to  this  in  diseases 
of  the  shoulder-joiut ;  the  pain  in  these  cases 
extends  down  the  front  of  the  arm  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  biceps,  and  the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps is,  as  you  well  know,  in  intimate  connexion 
with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and 
the  glenoid  ligament  of  the  scapula.  I  will 
go  no  further  with  these  speculations,  but 
merely  observe,  that  in  all  probability  all  the 
causes  assigned,  and  others  not  yet  discover- 
ed, have  their  share  in  producing  this  symp- 
tom, and  that  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  one  alone. 

If  the  disease  be  not  arrested  at  this 
stage,  a  new  and  most  formidable  set 
of  symptoms  supervene  ;  the  elongated 
limb  becomes  gradually,  or  what  is  often  the 
case,  suddenly  shorter,  so  that  on  examina- 
tion it  is  found  one,  two,  or  more  inches 
shorter  than  the  sound  limb.  I'his  symptom 
generally  depends  on  dislocation  of  the  fe- 
mur on  the  ilium,  'i'he  head  of  the  bone,  as 
well  as  the  cajisular  ligament,  have  been  pro- 
bably destroyed,  and  there  being  nothing  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  extensors,  the 
femur  is  drawn  upwards.  The  nates, 
which  were  flat,  or  even  flabby,  become 
rounded  or  prominent,  and  swollen,  and 
the  toes  are  turned  inwards.  Sometimes 
the  shortening  occurs  without  dislocation  of 
the  femur  having  taken  place.  A  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  to  me  some  lime  ago  in  this 
institution.  A  girl  of  the  name  of  Dexter, 
who  had  been  for  a  long  time  under  my  care, 
died  with  disease  of  the  hiji  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage  ;  there  was  shortening  of  the 
limb,  prominence  of  the  nates,  inversion  of 


the  toes,  and  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   the  joint :  all  these   symptoms    led   me 
to  conclude,   that  there  was  dislocation  of 
the    head  of  the    femur ;  but,    on  carefully 
examining  the  joint  after  death,  I  found  the 
capsular  ligament  entire,  and  no  dislocation. 
The  head  of  the  bone,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
neck,  had  been  destroyed  by  caries,  and  in 
tliis  way  the  shortening  was  produced  with- 
out dislocation.     There  is  shortening  of  the 
liicb     from    another     cause,    to    which    1 
must  call  your  attention,  and  of  which  the 
following   explanation   has   been    given    by 
Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his  Clinical  Observations  on 
Diseases  of  (he  liip-Joint': — "  The  muscles 
in  their  action  press  the  tendons  against  the 
inflamed  parts,   and  hence  it  is  that  the  pa- 
tient   cannot    bear   to   lie    with    his    limbs 
stretched  straight  along  the   bed,    for    this 
produces  a  tension  on  the  front  part  of  the 
joint.     He  inclines  the  body,  therefore,  and 
raises  the  knee  upwards  to  the  belly,  bending 
or  doubling  himself  in  the  most  easy  posture. 
In  this  way  he  twists  the  spine  and  inclines 
the  pelvis,  drawing  it  obliquely  upwards  on 
the  affected   side."     This  apparent  will  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  real  shortening 
of  the  limb  ;  you  should  place  your  patient 
even  on  his  back,  and  then  bring  the  pelvis 
into  a  straight  position,  when  you  will   find 
the  limbs  of  botli  sides  of  equal  length.      It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  symptoms  which 
have  just  been  enumerated,  as  characterizing 
this  stage  of  the  complaint,  do  not  present 
themselves,   but  a  lengthening  of  the  limb 
takes  place,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  being  drawn  forwards,  downwards, 
and  inwards,  into  the  foramen  ovate.    When 
this  occurs,  you   will  iiud  the  limb  three  or 
four  inches  longer  than  the  other,   the   knee 
bent,  and  the  foot  turned  outwards,  with  the 
toes  pointing  to  the  ground.     A  prominence 
will  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the   groin,  from 
the  subjacent  head  of  the  thigh  bone.     Cases 
of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare  ;  I  have  never 
seen  an  instance  of  it  in  the  living  subject. 
In  the  museum  of  the   College  of  Surgeons, 
there  is  a  preparation,  presented,   I  believe, 
by   Sir   C.  Blicke,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
femur  was  dislocated,  from  the  eft'ects  of  dis- 
ease, into  the  foramen  ovale.     iMr.   Tyrrell 
mentions,  in  his  Surgical   Course,  a  case  of 
this  kind,  which  came  under  his  notice  ;   and 
Mr.  I  licks,  of  Emsworth,  had  a  case  of  this 
nature  under  his  care,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  ; — Master  S.  a;t.  nine  years, 
in  1826,  laboured  under  a  severe  affection 
of  the  hip,  accompanied  with  great  constitu- 
tional irritation.     Matter  formed  in  front  of 
the  joint,   for  the   evacuation   of  which  an 
opening  was  made.     The  wound  continued 
to  discharge  for  a  long  time,  and  pieces  of 
bone  occasionally  came  away.    In  the  middle 
of  August  Ib'J'.),  the  child  had  a  fresh  attack 

•  Vid.  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  i.  p.  7a. 
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of  the  disease  of  the  joint.  On  the 
8ih  of  October,  he  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Hicks,  who  found  the  limb  much  elongated, 
the  knee  and  foot  turned  outwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  near  or  into  the  foramen 
ovale.  13y  counter-irritants,  rest,  and  at- 
tention to  the  general  health,  tlie  complaint 
in  the  hip  was  arrested,  and  the  child  re- 
stored to  perfect  health  ;  the  deformity,  of 
course,  remains.  With  such  extensive 
mischief  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
30U  will  expect  to  find  the  neighbouring  parts 
participating  in  the  disease.  This,  however, 
is  not  invariably  the  case  ;  for,  in  some  ii)- 
stances,  the  disease  will  go  through  all  its 
stages,  and  even  dislocation  or  anchylosis 
occur,  without  any  external  suppuration 
taking  place.  But,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  glands  in  the  groin  become 
enlarged  and  painful ;  matter  forms  near  to 
the  joint,  more  frequently  on  its  outer  side; 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  tumefaction,  and 
great  pain  of  the  part  and  severe  rigors  with 
which  the  patient  is  affected.  If  the  patient 
be  a  delicate  scrofulous  person,  the  constitu- 
tion suffers  considerably  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  ;  there  is  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength  and  emaciation  of  the  whole 
body,  with  night  sweats  and  hectic  fever, 
and  he  not  unfrequently  falls  a  victim  to  the 
complaint.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pa- 
tient is  comparatively  strong,  the  constitu- 
tion suffers  but  little,  and  he  recovers  with 
no  other  mark  of  the  disease  than  the  de- 
formity. During  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  motions  of  the  limb  become  more  and 
more  impaired,  but  the  power  which  the  pa- 
tient acquires  of  using  the  dislocated  limb, 
after  the  disease  has  subsided,  is  very  great. 
There  is  a  female  residing  in  this  neighbour- 
hood whose  thigh  bones  are  both  dislocated 
from  disease,  and  who  can  nevertheless  walk 
about  very  well,  without  any  pain  and  in- 
convenience to  herself. 

At  our  next  meeting,  I  shall  continue  the 
subject  of  Disease  of  the  Hip,  and  make 
some  observations  on  the  case  of  Ha;mato- 
cele,  on  which  I  operated  yesterday. 

CHOLERA  3IORJ3US  OF  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Harwich,  Nov.  12,  1831. 


Having  had  an  opportunity  of  I)ecoin- 
iug  familiar  uitlithc  cholera  morhus,  as 
it  prevailed  at  Calcutta  in  the  year  IS  18, 
and  subsequently  havinsf  had  frecjucnt 
occasions  of  seeing'  and  treating  this  dis- 
ease during  several  years  service  in  Cey- 
lon, I  presume  to  offer  some  few  re- 
marks on  this  malady,  which  1  trust  at 
the  present  period  will  not  be  deemed 


uninteresting,  or  unacceptable.  I  shall 
be  as  concise  as  possible. 

That  the  disease  which  has  been 
ravaging  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
contagious,  T  think  admits  not  of  a  cjues- 
tion;  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
imported  into  this  country  at  Sunder- 
land, is  a  proof  of  this  fact,  unequivocal, 
indeed,  except  to  those  who  will  not  be 
convinced  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cholera  of  Europe  is 
identical  with  the  cholera  of  India,  as  it 
was  known  there  in  181/,  and  during 
subsequent  years.  Now  it  appears  to 
ine,  that  if  we  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
disease  of  Europe  and  that  of  India  arc 
one  and  the  same,  we  must  of  necessity 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been 
brought  frotn  Hindostan  to  Europe  by 
means  of  contagion  alone  ;  for  on  no 
other  grounds  can  we  reasonably  ac- 
count for  the  progress  of  this  disease 
through  every  variety  of  climate  and 
temperature  ;  for,  like  the  small-po.x, 
the  heat  of  tlie  dog-days  of  India,  and 
the  cold  of  a  Russian  winter,  are  equally 
favourable  to  its  existence. 

After  careful  deliberation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  having  reviewed  numerous 
facts  which  occurred  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  am  led  to  hazard  the  opinion 
that  the  fatal  epidemic  of  India,  which 
first  made  its  appearance  in  1817,  was  a 
contagious  disease.  By  means  of  this 
quality  it  has  pervaded  almost  every 
part  of  India:  it  has  traversed  Europe 
from  east  to  west,  and  finally  arrived  in 
our  own  country. 

The  cholera  morbus  has  long  been 
known  in  India — perhaps  for  centuries  ; 
and  in  certain  spots,  particularly  those 
otherwise  unhealthy,  it  frequently  proved 
fatal,  like  the  ordinary  autumnal  cho- 
lera of  this  country;  but  whether  the 
disease  ever  before  ajjpeared  as  an  epi- 
demic, previous  to  1817,  i*  more  ques- 
tionable. I  am  at  least  certain  that  it 
was  a  generally  received  opinion  in 
Ceylon  that  the  disease  w^as  unknown  as 
an  epidemic  on  the  western  coast  of  that 
island,  and  all  felt  secure  (fallaciously,  as 
the  event  proved)  that  it  would  not 
reach  that  part  of  Asia:  and  when  the 
disease  first  broke  out  in  Bengal,  the 
medical  officers  considered  it  novel  in  its 
character,  as  it  was  more  general  in  its 
progress,  and  more  fatal  in  its  effects. 
Unfortunately — I  must  so  speak — the 
question  of  its  being  contagious  was 
never  duly  investigated  :  one  and  all  at 
that  time  attributed  its  ori'dn  to  atmos- 
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pheric  influence.  Had  more  trouble 
been  taken,  and  more  attention  paid  to 
this  subject,  I  cannot  help  thinking-  that 
we  should  have  arrived  at  a  very  dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

To  substantiate  the  views  which  I  have 
here  advanced,  I  would  bcii"  to  relate  a 
few  facts,  chiefly  as  connected  with  the 
appearance  and  progress  of  the  disease 
in  Ceylon. 

If  we  trace  the  disease  from  its  birth 
at  Jessore  in  1817,  we  shall  find  that  it 
travelled  frequently  in  opposition  to  a 
continual  strong  current  of  wind — 
namely,  the  monsoons,  in  the  course  of 
human  footsteps,  and  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, till  at  length,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1819,  it  reached  that  part  of 
the  Coromandel  coast  which  is  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  from  whence  it 
was  carried  over  to  that  island,  and  first 
made  its  appearance  at  Jaffnapalnam, 
the  nearest  town  to  the  great  continent 
of  Ilindostan,  and  the  capital  of  a  large 
commercial  district,  thickly  inliabited. 
From  Jaflfnapatnam  it  was  carried  to 
Trincomalee,  and  getting  on  board  the 
shipping,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  through  this  means  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  Mauritius.  But  to  re- 
turn :  from  Jaflfna  we  also  find  it  spread- 
ing southward  to  Colombo,  the  seat  of 
government  ;  and  from  thence  eastward 
to  Kandy,  the  old  capital  of  the  late 
King's  dominions  in  Ceylon.  Jn  its 
progress  to  these  places,  it  still  observed 
tlie  same  laws,  shewing  itself  only  where 
human  intercourse  was  constant  and 
frequent,  and  where  it  had  a  succession 
of  subjects  for  its  propagation.  At  the 
period  when  the  disease  broke  out  in 
these  towns,  I  was  stationed  at  Korune- 
galle,  distant  from  Colombo  aliuut  sixty 
miles  north-east,  and  from  Kandy  about 
thirty  miles  north  west.  Korunegalle 
is  the  chief  place  in  the  Seven  Ivories,  a 
province  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles 
long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
wide,  containing  a  po|)ulation  of  eighty 
thousand  souls,  and  garrisoned  by  al)out 
one  hundred  and  fifty  European,  and  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  (.includ- 
ing pioneers)  native  troops,  and  is  near 
the  southern  limits  of  tlie  province. 
V^'ithin  this  district  not  a  single  case  of 
cholera  occurred  to  my  knowledge,  not- 
withstanding the  disease  raged  along 
the  whole  line  of  its  south  and  western 
l)0undary,  on  which  human  intercour.>e 
was  frequent  and  constant,  but  we  liad 
little  or  no   communicalion   with  eitlu.T 


Colombo  or  Kandy,  and  to  that  cause  I 
now  must  attribute  the  circumstance  of 
our  escaping  this  complaint;  separated 
as  we  were  from  our  neighbours,  by  a 
broad  belt  of  jungle  on  the  west,  and  i)y 
a  mountainous  district  on  the  south. 
One  death  only  was  reported  to  me 
during  the  jjrevalence  of  the  cho- 
lera in  the  adjacent  district.  The 
individual  was  a  native,  and  the  symp- 
toms, as  related  to  me,  were  those  of 
this  disease.  This  man  died  at  a  place 
about  twenty  miles  from  Korunegalle, 
on  the  road  to  Colombo.  The  disease 
was  at  its  height  at  Colombo  during  ihe 
month  of  April  1819,  and  was  mostly 
confined  to  one  company  of  the  83J 
regiment,  forming  the  garrison.  This 
company  occupied  a  barrack  near  the 
main  gate  leading  out  of  the  fort  into 
the  Pettah,  or  native  town,  and  separate 
from  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  rest 
of  the  regiment.  The  barracks  at  Co- 
lombo are  small  houses,  in  detached 
parts  of  the  fort,  each  capable  of  con- 
taining one  company  only. 

1  could  bring  forward  many  more 
facts  tending  to  confirm  my  argument, 
but  the  subject  has  been  publicly  and 
ably  discussed :  these  which  I  have  re- 
lated are  strong  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
of  the  contagionists  ;  for  my  own  part, 
believing  that  the  spasmodic  cholera  of 
India,  which  has  now  spread  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  is  a  disease  which, 
in  its  mode  of  propagation,  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  a  contagion,  to 
maintain  the  contrary  is  wilfully  to 
abandon  the  maxims  of  prudence,  and 
to  remain  blind  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense. 

In  several  cases  of  recovery  from  In- 
dian cholera,  which  occurred  under  my 
own  observation,  I  noticed  that  a  fa- 
vourable crisis  in  the  disease  was  marked 
by  the  coming  on  of  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, the  sweat  literally  pouring  oft  the 
patients  in  strea(ns  ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  this  occurrence 
was  only  an  accidental  circumstance, 
depending  upon  the  agency  of  a  high 
degree  of  teu)perature  operating  on 
European  constitutions,  or  whether  it 
was  one  of  nature's  eftbrts  for  tiirowing 
ol!'  the  disease.  The  knowledge  of  the 
fact  may  be  useful  in  two  ways — in  di- 
recting us  in  the  employment  of  reme- 
dies, and  in  devising  the  means  of  pre- 
servation from  the  disease ;  and  explains 
the  reason  how  the  wearing  of  ibmnel 
next   the   skin,  which  was  long  believed 
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in  India  to  be  an  eflFectual  preservative 
against  tlie  cholera,  acts  in  keeping  off 
the  attack  of  this  malady.  Dr.IM'Whirter, 
who  was  presidency  surgeon  at  Calcutta, 
and  physician  to  the  .Manjuis  of  Hast- 
ings, enjoyinu  ^  most  extensive  private 
practice,  first  mentioued  to  me  this 
fact,  when  the  cholera  at  Calcutta  was 
on  the  decline  ;  stating  that  he  had  not 
known,  up  to  that  period,  a  single  death 
to  occur  from  the  disease  amongst  those 
who  had  constantly  worn  flannel  next 
the  skin,  as  an  article  of  dress  ;  and  my 
own  observations  corroborated  this 
opinion.  A  ditferent  result  may  have 
attended  the  experience  of  others ;  but 
J  ain  inclined  to  believe  that  this  simple 
means  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives 
from  this  dreadful  disorder. 

Next  to  the  general  adoption  of  flan- 
nel clothing,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
breakfast  of  light  food  should  be  taken 
immediately  after  rising,  and  before  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  morning  air.  We 
know  that  this  is  recommended  as  a  pre- 
servative from  all  kinds  of  contagious 
disorders,  particularly  fevers  of  a  ty- 
phoid character ;  and  as  I  have  known 
many  individuals  who,  in  India,  habitu- 
ally took  a  cup  of  coffee  immediately  on 
rising  from  bed,  and  who  enjoyed'  an 
immunity  I'rom  the  cholera,  I  think  the 
example  well  worthy  of  consideration 
in  this  country.  I  would  beg  to  suggest 
that  the  dragoons  of  the  army  should 
each  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of 
bread  each  mornina:  before  going  to  early 
stable-duty  ;  and  I  think  the  best  etfect 
would  result.  The  expense  would  be 
very  trifling,  and,  at  all  events,  it  would 
lessen  their  opportunities  of  indulging 
in  intemperance,  by  disposing  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  daily  pay,  which  would 
otherwise  be  squandered  in  liquor,  or 
some  other  vicious  means  of  indulgence. 
Temperance  cannot,  at  this  crisis,  be 
too  strongly  enjoined,  nor  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  too  strictly  enforced. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
soldiers'  messina',  and  in  their  duties 
great  discretion  should  be  observed. 
Unnecessary  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided  ; 
and  when  unavoidable,  the  means  of  an 
early  change  of  wet  for  dry  clothes 
should,  if  possible,  be  afforded,  and 
its  necessity  urgently  enforced. 

The  high  state  of  discipline  which  our 
army  has  arrived  at ;  the  care  and  at- 
tention of  its  superior  officers  ;  and  the 
means  of   a   strict   (juarantine,    which 


every  regiment  in  the  service  possesses 
in  a  particularly  favourable  degree;  are, 
1  trust,  suflicient  to  lead  us  to  hope, 
that  this  disease  will  not  prove  so  dread- 
ful a  scourge  amongst  our  soldiers  as 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe 
it  has  been  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
particularly  amongst  the  lower  classes 
of  society. 

In  presenting  these  remarks,  hastily 
put  together,  I  am  actuated  only  l»y  a 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  public  good, 
and,  with  this  apology, 

I  remain,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
William  Knott, 

Surgeon,  6th  Dragoons. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
31.  i)E  JovxES,  whose  very  interesting 
work  on   cholera  is  referred  to   in  the 
last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  on  the  patho- 
logy of  that  disease. 

As  his  views  are  clear,   and  his  in- 
quiries have  been  laborious,  you  may 
perhaps  think   this  extract  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  miscellany. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  very  obeilient  servant, 

C.  W.  CUOWDY. 
Brixton  Hill,  Nov.  16, 1S31. 

1st.  This  malady  has  many  symp- 
toms in  common  with  the  cholera  mor- 
bus of  our  rlimates,  and  it  has  thence 
derived  its  name;  but  it  has  others  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  which,  joined  to  the 
mode  of  its  propagation,  and  the  vio- 
lence and  rapidity  of  its  effects,  consti- 
tute a  malady  sui  (/eneris,  and  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  rccordc<l  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

2d.  Its  characters  are  perfectly  simi- 
lar, or  analogous,  at  points  two  thousand 
leagues  distant,  and  in  countries  situated 
under  the  equator,  or  near  the  polar  cir- 
cle— in  the  interior  of  a  continent,  or  oa 
the  sea-shore — at  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
or  in  the  mid  region  of  the  atmosphere. 

3d.  Contrary  to  epidemic  diseases, 
wliich  depend  on  heat,  humidity,  and 
marsh  exiialations,  and  appear  at  parti- 
cular seasons,  this  manifests  itself  at  all 
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times,  although  heat  is  most  favourable 
to  its  propagation. 

4th.  Its  symptoms  are  regular,  suc- 
cessive, everywhere  simihir,  wliilst 
those  of  epidemics  vary  according  to 
the  energy  of  the  agents  which  give  rise 
to  them,  and  arc  constantly  differing  in 
intensity,  form,  and  rapidity,  some- 
times even  exhibiting  phenomena  which 
constitute  another  species  of  malady, 

5th.  Its  principal  symptoms  are  vo- 
mitings and  purgings  of  a  fluid  kind, 
and  in  prodigious  quantity  ;  cramps  and 
violent  spasms  of  the  extremities,  great 
pain  of  the  epigastrium,  inflammation 
of  the  stomacli  and  intestines, — symp- 
toms greatly  resembling  those  of  poi- 
soning. 

6th.  The  principle  of  the  cholera  is 
the  same  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
since  it  produces  every  where  ihe  same 
series  of  external  symptoms  and  inter- 
nal lesions — in  short,  the  same  disease, 
since  it  similarly  attacks  every  where  all 
persons,  whatever  their  sex,  age,  or 
race,  and  since  it  is  neither  modified  by 
difference  of  place,  time,  or  individuals. 

7th.  At  the  commencement,  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  end  of  each  irrup- 
tion, it  has  the  same  degree  of  viru- 
lence, since  it  produces  the  same  symp- 
toms, and  destroys  those  attacked  by  it 
with  equal  rapidity  and  violence.  Its 
decline  is  shewn  only  by  diminished 
power  of  propagation. 

8th.  Its  germ  is  the  most  quickly  ac- 
tive of  all  the  varieties  of  contagion, 
for  the  deadly  effect  is  sometimes  al- 
most immediate,  though  generally  forty- 
eigiit  hours  intervene  between  the  pe- 
riod of  infection  and  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms.  We  know  that  yel- 
low fever  may  remain  latent  twenty 
days,  small-pox  sixteen,  the  plague 
thirty,  and  even  more,  hydrophobia 
three  months  and  a  half,  &c. 

yih.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
by  observation,  to  what  period  we  must 
limit  the  giving  out  of  the  morbific  ma- 
terial, whether  concrete  or  in  vapour, 
which  produces  the  contagion.  From 
the  rapidity  of  ihe  malady  this  period 
must  be  very  short,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  commences  with  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms. 

10th.  This  rapidity  of  the  phenomena 
of  cholera  constitutes  this  malady  an 
acute  contagion  ;  whilst  the  plague,  yel- 
low fever,  small-pox,  measles,  hydro- 
phobia, also  leprosy,    (lespians*  ?)  sy- 

•  Probably  les  pians,  see  Allbert,  &c.— Ed.  Gaz. 


philis,  the  itch,  may  be  considered  chro- 
nic contagions. 

1 1  th.  Like  the  maladies  of  the  first  of 
these  classes,  cholera  generally  attacks 
but  once  the  same  individual  j  the  con- 
trary, at  least,  is  rare,  and  has  not  been 
well  established.  This  immunity  of 
persons,  who  have  been  once  infected, 
from  contagions  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed afresh,  seems  to  result  from  an 
alteration  in  the  absorbent  system, 
which,  in  consequence  of  these  mala- 
dies, becomes  less  susceptible,  or  ceases 
to  be  so  altogether.  A  similar  result  is 
produced  by  living  in  prisons,  or  hos- 
pitals, or  the  habitual  use  of  certain 
poisonous  substances. 

12th.  The  degree  of  aptitude  for  re- 
ceiving this  malady  differs  infinitely  ac- 
cording to  constitution,  ajje,  sex,  diet, 
morals,  circumstances  of  life,  which 
may  increase  or  diminish,  as  their  effects 
may  be  permanent  or  transient,  the  ab- 
sorbent power  of  the  organic  tissues, 
with  which  the  germ  of  the  contagion 
comes  in  contact. 

13th.  From  these  physiological  dif- 
ferences it  happens  that,  out  of  twenty 
persons  exposed  to  the  cholera,  one  only 
may  receive  the  infection.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained  from  numerous  obser- 
vations, that  out  of  twenty-five  indivi- 
duals bitten  by  mad  dogs,  one  only  be- 
came hydrophobic. 

14th.  It  follows  also,  that  there  are 
more  chances  of  escape  from  this  ma- 
lady for  women  and  children  than  for 
men,  for  those  who  are  weak  than  for 
tlie  strong,  during  winter  than  in  the 
summer,  and  especially  with  courage 
and  resignation  ratiicr  than  being 
under  the  influence  of  dejection  and 
fear. 

15th.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  whe- 
ther the  germ  of  the  malady  is  intro- 
duced into  the  body  by  cutaneous  or 
pulmonary  absorption,  or  by  the  organs 
of  nutrition.  Anatomical  examination 
seems  to  indicate  the  latter  channel, 
since  it  demonstrates  the  seat  of  the 
cholera  as  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  seeing  the 
disease  propagated  with  unheard-of 
rapidity  among  the  population  of  India, 
wlio  are  unclothed,  it  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  the  malady  is  received  ihrougli 
the  medium  of  the  skin.  However,  ob- 
servers have  admitted  as  a  preferable 
conjecture,  that  the  germ  of  the  cholera 
exists  in  gaseous  emanations  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  and  that,  consequently. 
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the  respiration  is   the  channel  through 
which  it  is  transmitted. 

16th.  It  is  probable  that  this  morbi- 
fic g^erm,  which  re-produces  itself  in  the 
human  body  by  the  assimilative  action 
of  the  vital  powers,  acts  at  first  with  more 
or  less  violence  according  to  its  concen- 
tration and  peculiar  energy,  wliich,  per- 
haps, is  dependent  on  its  specific  quan- 
tity. 

i7th.  No  circumstance  warrants  the 
supposition  that  it  can  be  transmitted, 
in  the  open  air,  beyond  the  distance  of 
some  feet ;  and  it  is  certain  that  tliere 
is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion,  that 
it  can  be  transported  from  place  to  place 
by  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 

18th.  But  in  places  where  the  air  is 
stagnant,  such  as  the  mid-decks  of  a 
ship,  the  wards  of  most  hospitals,  in 
barracks,  the  interior  of  houses,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  the  germs  of  the 
cholera  accumulate,  become  attached  to 
persons  and  things,  and  propagate  the 
disease  through  the  one  mode  or  the 
other. 

19th.  The  cholera  breaks  out  wher- 
ever its  germs  are  carried,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  contagious  maladies ; 
whilst  epidemics  appear  only  in  certain 
localities,  or  certain  countries,  where 
their  primitive  causes  e.xist. 

20th.  Finally,  the  origin  and  intimate 
nature  of  these  germs  are  entirely  un- 
known, as  are  those  of  the  contagions 
which  have  been  spread  over  Europe 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  daily 
occur  to  our  observation.  Experience 
and  study  liave  taugiit  us  nothing  con- 
cerning them,  and  they  must  be  ranked 
among  those  mysteries  of  nature  which 
science  cannot  develop. 

CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  SUBMIT  the  following  considerations 
to  your  decision,  whether  or  not  they 
are  worthy  a  place  in  your  useful  and 
excellent  journal :  I  have  been  led  to 
them  from  seeing  tlie  daily  pul)lication 
of  articles  about  the  contagious  or  non- 
contagious nature  of  cholera,  which  are 
in  many  instances  quite  vpgue,  and  even 
contradictory,  in  consequence  of  no  de- 
finite and  universally-received  meaning 
being  attached  to  the  Xqviw  conlayion ; 
209.— IX. 


scarcely  any  two  writers,  jjrohably, 
taking  precisely  the  same  view  of,  or 
attaching  the  same  meaning  to  the  word. 
Never  has  this,  I  think,  been  more 
strikingly  manifested,  than  in  the  re- 
port circulated  through  the  daily  papers 
of  the  recent  discussion  in  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society.  I  defy  any 
one  to  glean  from  it  any  information  on 
the  debated  point;  and  how  should  the)', 
since  it  is  evident  that  ditfereiit  views 
were  taken  by  the  different  speakers,  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  which  they 
wished  to  attach  to,  or  sever  from,  the 
disease  in  question?  One  doctor  denies 
ill  toto  that  the  disease  is  contagious, 
but  thinks  "  that  it  may  be  communi- 
cated under  certain  circumstances." 
In  tiie  puldished  statements  of  Drs. 
Russell  and  Barry,  these  gentlemen 
consider  "  that  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease were  diffused,  and  the  disease  pro- 
pagated, in  two  ways,  one  of  wliich 
may  be  csWaiX  personal,  by  the  dispersion 
over  the  whole  city  of  several  thousand 
passengers  and  boatmen,  who  had  come 
from  infected  places,  or  been  exposed 
to  infection  on  the  passage  or  on  board 
these  vessels  ;  the  other,  which  may  be 
termed  atmospheric,  by  emanations  from 
the  barques  and  their  contents,  sus- 
pended in  and  carried  by  currents  of 
air  to  susceptible  persons,  independent 
of  direct  communication."  It  appears 
to  me  that  here  a  distinction  is  made 
where  no  difference  exists.  The  first 
way  mentioned,  in  which  the  disease 
was  propagated,  was  as  much  atmos- 
pheric as  the  other;  the  two  ways  were, 
in  fact,  one  and  the  same ;  for  from 
whence  did  the  "persons"  who  com- 
municated the  disease  in  the  first  way, 
obtain  its  germs.-'  and  whence  did  "the 
barques  and  their  contents,"  which  com- 
municated it  in  the  second  way,  obtain 
their  germs  ?  both  of  them,  of  course, 
from  individuals  who  had  laboured  un- 
der the  disease.  And  was  it  not  as  much 
through  the  atmosphere  that  the  poison 
was  conveyed  from  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers of  the  vessels,  as  from  the  ves- 
sels themselves  and  their  contents.  It 
was  likewise  equally  "  independent  of 
direct  communication"  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other,  for  there  was  the  interme- 
dium of  the  crew  and  passengers  (ex- 
cepting the  individuals  among  them  who 
actually  had  the  disease)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  vessels  and  con- 
tents on  the  other.  Both  received  the 
infection  from  diseased    persons,   and 
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both  communlcateil  it  tbrougli  the  me- 
dium of  the  atmosphere. 

The  terms  contagion  and  infection  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  used  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  the  latter,  in  fact,  being  seldom 
employed.  This  I  deprecate,  for  I 
think  the  distinction  is  useful ;  and  the 
one,  which  I  have  adopted,  appears  to 
uie  the  most  classical,  and  least  likely 
to  occasion  confusion.  Whether,  how- 
ever, this  be  conceded  or  not,  it  will  not 
affect  the  utility  of  these  observations. 

I  would  understand,  then,  first,  by 
*'  a  contagious  disease,"  one  which 
rf.quires,  for  its  propagation,  that  some 
part  of  the  diseased  person  should,  in 
one  way  or  another,  come  into  actual 
contact  with  some  part  of  the  healthy 
person.  Examples  of  this  are,  syphilis, 
the  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 
Perhaps,  hydrophobia  may  be  ranked 
among  them.  By  "  an  infectious  dis- 
ease,''' I  mean  one  which  is  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere 
conveying  exhalations,  whether  directly 
or  remotely,  whether  more  or  less 
diluted,  from  a  person  or  persons 
while  labouring  under  that  disease.  I 
adduce  some  as  certain,  others  as  doubt- 
ful, examples  of  such  diseases;  doubt- 
ful, because  medical  men  differ  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  may  be  propa- 
gated. The  certain  are,  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  the 
plague,  &c. ;  the  doubtful,  typhus  fever, 
cholera  morbus,  puerperal  fever,  erysi- 
pelas, &c. 

A  sporadic  dise_ase  is  one  whose  at- 
tacks are  confined  to  one  or  to  a  few 
individuals,  at  any  particular  time  or 
season ;  being  independent  of  infection, 
and  arising,  for  the  most  part,  from  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  such  as  expo- 
sure to  cold,  damp,  &c.  and  may  be  in- 
stanced by  a  person  suffering  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  bowels,  &c.  from  this 
cause.  Under  this  class,  I  think  we 
frequently  find  the  diseases  which  I 
have  placed  as  "  doubtful"  among  the 
infections  diseases. 

An  epidemic  disease  is  one  which  is 
pro|)agated  through  the  medium  of  the 
at  Ml  ohphere,  independently  of  the  sources 
of  infectious  diseases,  or  of  marsh  mi- 
asmata. 

The  peculiarities  attending  diseases 
arising  from  marsh  miasm,  au<l  other 
endemics,  I  need  not  particularise. 

('onnected  ^vith  these  definitions,  I 
would  just  offer  one  or  two  remarks, 
some  of  which  have  been  recently  sug- 


gested to   your  readers   in    an   article 
from  Mr.  Barhani,  of  Exeter. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
two  of  the  above  sources  of  disease  may 
not  operate  together.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  sporadic  case  of  typhus 
fever;  as  such,  per  se,  not  infectious : 
but  let  it  occur  in  a  thickly-populated 
and  ill-ventilated  part  of  a  large  town, 
with  other  circumstances  to  aggravate 
the  disease,  may  not  a  specific  poison 
be  thus  generated,  which  shall  infect 
the  air,  and  through  it  communicate  the 
same  disease  to  otiiers  ? 

The  same  may  be  asked  with  respect 
to  an  epidemic.  May  not  a  disease, 
which  is  originally  an  epidemic,  and  in 
its  general  course  follows  the  laws  of  an 
epidemic,  occurring  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances with  those  just  supposed, 
be  furnished  with  additional  power  by  a 
specific  animal  effluvium,  and  thus  have 
infection  added  to  its  means  of  being 
propaffated? 

With  respect  to  cholera,  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  the  latter  may 
be  the  way  in  which  it  is  propagated, 
though  I  confess  T  feel  little  doubt  my- 
self that  it  follows  exclusively  the  laws 
of  infection. 

One  word  with  respect  to  quarantine. 
Though  I  should  strenuously  advocate 
its  adoption,  I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  allow  that,  (supposing  the  dis- 
ease to  be  strictly  infectious,)  its  most 
rigid  observance  would  certainly  keep 
the  enemy  at  bay,  if,  as  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt,  the  infected  air  is  ca- 
pable of  extending  to  any  considerable 
distance.  Allowing  this,  it  no  longer 
will  remain  matter  of  sur])rise  to  the 
advocate  for  infection,  that  this  malig- 
nant disease  should  in  some  instances 
have  spread  in  spite  of  quarantine  regu- 
lations.— I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Charles  P.  Slater. 

Bath,  Nov.  15,  1B31. 


CIIOLERA-IS  IT  CONTAGIOUS? 
By  David  Baduam,  M.B.  Oxon. 


Glasgow  College,  Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  1831. 

The  numerous  facts  that  have  been  ad- 
duced by  the  coiitagionist  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  non-contagionists  on 
the  other,  are  of  such  a  conclusive  kind 
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in  either  case  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon 
the  minds  of  many  that  cholera  botli  is 
and  is  not  an  infections  disease.  No- 
ihinfT  renders  this  more  probable  to  my 
mind  than  the  mutual  retraction  of  opi- 
nion that  has  prevailed  amons:  several 
medical  men  of  oliservation  and  expe- 
rience who,  startini''  with  the  conviction 
of  its  contagious  or  non-contagious  clia- 
racter,  have  subseipiently  seen  reason 
for  adoptinif  a  conclusion  the  very  op- 
posite of  that  with  which  they  had  set 
out.  Now  if  we  admit  that  botli  parties 
are  correct  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
how  can  such  apparent  diflerences  in 
opinion  be  adjusted  ?  or  admitting  ail 
the  statements  indifferently  as  facts,  to 
what  circumstances  is  it  attributable 
that  cholera  spreads  in  some  instances 
with  such  feartul  velocity  from  person 
to  person,  while  at  others  it  appears 
scarcely  to  take  the  character  of  a  con- 
tagious disease  ? 

Tiie  only  way  T  can  see  of  reconciling 
the  dissension  which  at  present  prevails 
respecting  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
this  disease,  is  to  suppose,  that  when 
cliolera  first  makes  its  appearance,  wliile 
it  occurs  as  yet  but  in  a  few  sporadic 
cases,  and  in  different  parts  of  a  town 
or  district,  it  is  highly  contagions  and 
speedily  diffusive,  because  the  full 
effects  of  its  noxious  influence  full  sud- 
denly upon  untried  constitutions  ;  but 
when  the  distemper  is  become  epidemic, 
when  the  fomites  of  contagion  have 
become  very  extensively  multiplied, 
and  when  the  very  atmosphere  has  be- 
come charged  with  seeds  of  the  disease, 
then  it  is  that  those  wlio  have  hitiiertu 
escaped  the  contagion  are  on  that  very 
account  exempted  in  a  measure  from 
the  risk  which  had  otherwise  attended 
a  nearer  a|iproximation  to  the  infected  ; 
as  the  beginning  with  small  doses  of  any 
poison  will  enable  a  person  eventually 
to  receive  into  his  system  even  a  consi- 
derable quantity  with  impunity.  Hence 
the  immunity  of  many  in  infected  towns, 
whose  susceptibility  to  the  disease  gra- 
dually decreases,  wliile  the  air  around 
them  is  continually  deteriorating,  till  at 
last  they  can  approach  with  impunity  to 
the  bed-side  of  the  infected  with  compa- 
ratively little  fear  or  danger.  But  this 
immunity,  however  general  it  may  be- 
come from  the  above  and  other  causes, 
does  not  prove  the  disease  to  be  non- 
contagious ;  and,  indeed,  if  healthy  in- 
dividuals with  untried  constitutions,  and 
who  had  been  living  in  a  purer  air,  were 


suddenly  brought  into  close  proximity 

with  the  disease,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability imbibe  the  contagion,  and  dis- 
seminate it  to  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced to  what  they  had  been  previous 
to  exposure. 

Note. — Ic  is  usually  stated  that  the 
miasm  of  contagion  is  confined  to  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  action,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent diseases,  but  rarely  extenfling 
many  feet  beyond  the  individual  infect- 
ed. I  have,  however,  ventured  to  as- 
sume that  such  miasm  may  be  greatly 
diffused,  so  as  even  to  affect  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  a  town,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  malignity  with  which  the  epide- 
mic may  be  raging.  This  appears  to 
me  probable — 1,  from  one  very  pre- 
sumable quality  of  such  infecting 
agent  which,  as  it  must  be  extremely 
subtile,  must  be  proportionably  liable 
to  almost  indefinite  dispersion,  for  even 
solid  matter  is  almost  indefinitely  diffu- 
silile  if  it  be  diffusible  at  all  in  fluids: 
hence  the  operation  of  the  finest  chemi- 
cal tests.  2.  From  the  ascrtaincd 
quality  of  a  capacity  in  such  infections 
agents,  that  what  can  be  concentrated 
till  it  acquires  the  fatal  activity  al- 
most of  prussic  acid,  may  also  be  diluted 
down  to  harmlessness.  Now  the  sud- 
den deaths  that  have  occurred  during 
pestilences  to  persons  in  the  act  of  un- 
packing merchandise,  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  arise  from  the  over-powering 
activity  of  the  concentrated  form  in 
which  the  miasm  has  made  its  attack. 
3.  Lastly,  why  but  for  this  reason  are 
persons  who  live  in  an  infected  towa 
subject,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  to  un- 
wonted general  indisposition  of  an  in- 
definite character,  and  often  so  conside- 
rable and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  need  but 
a  slight  aggravation  of  symptoms  to 
bring  on  the  very  epidemic  that  is  pre- 
vailing ?  I  conceive  this  to  arise,  be- 
cause the  air  is  to  a  certain  extent  cor- 
rupted by  the  diffusion  of  the  epidemic 
poison,  though  not  in  all  cases  suffi- 
ciently so  to  induce  the  epidemic  itself, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  engendering  other 
complaints,  whose  type  and  severity  is 
proportioned  to  the  suceptibility  of  the 
individual,  and  the  dilution,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  poison. 
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CHOLERA, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Brighton,  Nov.  22,  1831. 

Sir, 
In  consequence  of  Dr.  Copland's  allu- 
sion to  my  remarks  on  cholera,  which 
you  were  pleased  to  insert  in  number 
206  of  your  Gazette,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  I  did  not  see  his  arti- 
cle'in  the  Foreiffn  Quarterly  Review, 
but  that  I  am  aware  part  of  the  treat- 
ment I  proposed  had  been  previously 
recommended. 

The  following  queries  having;  offered 
themselves  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin 
them  :  — 

1.  The  depressing  effects  of  the 
south-east  wind  (the  scirocco  of  Italy) 
which  have,  probably  correctly,  been 
attributed  to  some  electrical  peculiarity, 
being  more  or  less  experienced  in  every 
climate,  is  there  any  connexion  to  be 
traced  between  this  circumstance  and 
the  fact  that  pestilential  cholera,  com- 
paring the  point  from  whence  it  started 
with  its  present  station,  has  upon  the 
whole  pursued  a  north-west  track,  ac- 
counting for  the  numerous  deviations 
from  it  by  lateral  propagation  by  means 
of  the  various  vehicles  of  infection  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  data  which  tend 
either  to  overturn  or  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  this  epidemic  is  caused 
by  a  change  in  the  electrical  constitution 
of  tlie  atmosphere ;  that  tlic  expression 
Tised  by  some,  comparing  the  state  of 
the  patient  to  that  of  an  "  exhausted 
Leyden  jar,"  possil)ly  may  convoy  an 
important  truth,  and  that  electricity  or 
galvanism,  judiciously  employed,  may 
prove  a  most  useful  remedy?  Galva- 
nism would,  moreover,  seem  suited, 
from  the  relation  which  exists  between 
it  and  the  nervous,  especially  the 
secreting  power,  and  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  secretions,  ))articularly  that 
of  the  kidneys,  being  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  question 
of  contagion.  Tliougii  we  must  concede 
to  the  non-contagionists,  that  this  epi- 
demic, as  well  as  lues,  plague,  &c.  not 
being  coeval  with  man,  the  first  case  of 
those  diseases  which  ever  occurred  must 
have  Ik'cii  sporadic,  and  have  arisen 
from  other  causes  than  contagion;  and 
if  tiiis  iiappened  once,  it  may  again  at 
any  time :  still  I  do  not  sec  how  any 


one  can  deny  that  this  and  many  other 
diseases  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, become  infectious,  or  doubt,  at 
this  time  of  day,  that  cholera  has  lon^ 
since  assumed  that  character,  and  at 
present  is  chiefly  propagated  by  conta- 
gion. Since,  however,  ocular  proof  of 
actual  transmission  from  one  individual 
to  another  cannot  be  procured  and  con- 
viction cannot  be  forced  on  any  one, 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  will  now, 
I  hope,  give  way  to  topics  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

By  inserting  the  above,  and  noticing 
the  errata  *  at  foot,  you  will  oblige  me. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  Stanley,  31. D. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  VARIOLA 
VACCINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  TRUST  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  give 
insertion  to  the  following  statement. 
All  who  have  read  your  numl)cr  for  No- 
vember the  5th,  will  immediately  per- 
ceive the  object  I  have  in  view.  As  my 
design  is  to  be  brief,  1  will  deliver  what 
I  at  present  have  to  say  in  as  few  words 
as  pos3ii)le. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  va- 
riola) vaccinae,  divested  of  all  ambiguity 
and  confusion,  stands  thus.  Dr.  Jenner 
found  that  a  disor<Ier  caught  fronrj 
horses  and  cows  in  the  dairies  of  Glou- 
cestershire, prevented  persons  so  affect- 
ed from  being  liable  to  small-pox. 
After  long  and  patient,  and  successful 
investigation,  lie  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease  so  caught  was  a  mild 
variety  of  the  variolas  which  attacked 
men.  This  belief  afforded  him  the 
means  of  unraveling  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  practice  of  the  cow- 
pox  inoculation,  and  ullimately  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  perfect  specimen  of  in(;dical  in- 
vestigation that  has  ever  been  witnessed. 
I  say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
inasmuch  as  scarcely  one  fact  connected 

•  In  No.  206,  p.  176,  line  21,  fur  "  eml)roca- 
tions,"  read  "  liniments  ;"  line  2f^,  for  "  coun- 
ter-indicated," read  "contra-indicated;"  line 
30,  for  "  venx',"  read  "vena;"  line  40,  for 
"  oxide,"  read  "  oxyde." 
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with  the  nature  or  modifications  of  the 
tiisease  has  l)een  recorded  of  which  he 
was  not  aware. 

His  opinions  concerning  the  oriirin  of 
the  diseai-e  necessarily  rested  upon  a 
different  foundation,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  he  so  conclusive  as  those 
which  were  hased  on  fact  and  ohserva- 
tion.  He  conceived  that  the  variolte,  in 
all  their  forms,  were  ultimately  to  he 
traced  to  the  horse.  I  need  not  remind 
your  readers  how  much  he  was  ridiculed 
for  this  and  many  of  his  ether  doctrines, 
but  there  was  a  foundation  for  them 
that  they  little  dreamt  of. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty up  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
with  this  additional  dilliculty,  that  there 
was  an  increasing  unwillingness  in  the 
minds  of  medical  men  to  subscribe  to 
many  of  Dr.  Jenner's  most  important 
positions.  Since  that  period,  the  great 
problem  touching  the  origin  of  the 
variolae  vaccinae  has  been  solved,  and 
the  soundness  of  Dr.  Jenner's  views  has 
received  the  most  signal  corroboration. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  facts  that  I 
am  about  to  state,  were  ever  before  tlic 
period  alluded  to  brought  to  bearow  the 
oriyin  of  cow  pox,  (aid  on  the  idtntity 
of  that  disease  with  small-pox  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  has  been  iucontestibly 
ishewn. 

First,  that  cows  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  have  long  been  known  to  be 
liable  to  small-pox. 

Secondly,  that  tliis  disease  has  spread 
from  flock  to  flock  in  the  most  fatal  and 
pestilential  manner. 

Thirdly,  that  it  raged  in  England  not 
much  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  that 
X\\Q  practice  of  inoculation  uas  had  re- 
course to,  to  subdue  its  violence. 

Fourthly,  that  it  is  even  now  occa- 
sionally a  violent  and  fatal  disease 
among  the  cows,  and  for  the  most  part 
is  propagated  by  contagion  through  the 
whole  herd,  when  it  breaks  out  in  a 
dairy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  fact,  I 
believe  every  one  of  the  above-named 
particulars  were  hid  from  the  profession 
till  within  these  four  years.  At  least  I 
do  not  know  that  the  slightest  reference 
has  been  made  to  them  by  any  writer 
anterior  to  that  time,  in  order  todemon- 
yStrate  the  nature  and  oriyi)i  of  the  va- 
riolcB  vaccince.  Their  application  to 
this  subject  is  clear  and  conclusive.  Dr. 
Jenncr  finds  the  remains  of  a  more  vio- 


lent epizootic  small-pox  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Without  being  aware  of  the 
actual  history  of  this  malady  in  the  in- 
ferior animals,  he  investigates  its  nature 
with  matchless  success,  commiuiicates 
it  iiy  inoculation  to  man,  and  affirms 
that  the  disease  thus  communicated  will 
afford  protection  against  smallpox  as 
complete  as  that  disease  itself  does. 

What  was  the  ground  of  this  confi- 
dence ? — His  conviction  of  the  identity  of 
small-pox  and  cow-pox.  On  whut  was 
that  conviction  founded  ? — Analor/y,  and 
the  ascertained  peculiarities  of  the  dis- 
ease. How  has  this  conviction  beeu 
strengthened  and  demonstrated?  —  By 
tracing  the  small-pox  incows for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  afl'ording  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  disease  was 
sometimes  communicated  to  man,  in  its 
most  fatal  form,  as  it  has  likewise  been 
done  in  the  mildest  form  ! 

It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  be  com- 
pelled thus  to  address  you,  and  still 
more  that  I  should  find  it  necessary  at 
this  late  period  to  refer  to  a  work  of  my 
own  for  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements.  The  interesting  fact  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Sonderhind  is  demonstra- 
tive of  the  truth  of  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  mentioned,  though 
some  of  his  inferences  are  at  variance 
with  the  best  historical  evidence. 

I  know  that  when  an  author  com- 
plains he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  im- 
pelled by  over-weening  conceit  or  mor- 
tified self-love.  I  am  not,  I  trust,  one 
of  that  class.  I  value  truth  and  justice 
above  all  things ;  and  provided  they 
are  duly  upheld,  all  personal  feelings 
would  instantly  give  way.  Oa  this  oc- 
casion I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  not  seek- 
ing too  much  from  you,  or  from  your 
contemporary  who  first  published  the 
document  to  which  this  letter  refers, 
when  I  beg  that  you  will  honestly  and 
faithfully  compare  it  with  my  published 
work  ;  and  having  done  so,  1  would  ask 
you,  or  any  competent  judge,  whether 
it  was  right  and  becoming  to  withhold 
all  the  evidence  which  that  work  con- 
tains ? — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  ser^'ant, 
John  Baron. 
Gloucester,  Nov.  21,  1831. 
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SMALLPOX. 


Tu  the  Editor  of  the.  London  3Jedical 
O'azette. 
Sir, 
The  spirit  of  your  Journal  seems  so 
fair,  and  your  desire  to  maintain  the 
truth  is  so  manifest,  tliat  I  feel  assured 
you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  a  paper  tliat  appeared  in 
your  last  numlier,  althoujrh  it  has 
been  avowedly  taken  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  contemporary. 

I  believe  it  to  he  a  mistake  to  affirm 
that  the  variolae  vaccinae  have  originated 
in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  seventh 
aphorism  of  Doctor  Wonderland.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  historical  docu- 
ments, which  by  the  best  judges  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  descriptive  of 
the  small-po.x  in  man,  proves  that  the 
same  disease  simultaneously  appeared  in 
the  inferior  animals.  But,  l)e  this  as  it 
may,  traces  of  eruptive  epizootic  dis- 
eases, in  many  cases  communicated  to 
man,  may  be  found  in  the  historians  of 
almost  every  age.  As  we  descend 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  descrip- 
tions are  more  precise  and  accurate; 
and  the  variolas  among  cattle  is  a  dis- 
ease as  clearly  described,  and  as  accu- 
rately delined  as  any  variolar  that  ever 
attacked  man.  And  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable fact,  that  in  the  year  \690  it 
began  with  the  animals,  and  immediately 
after ivards  proceeded  to  attack  the  hu- 
man species  in  the  most  fatal  form.  It 
js  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  this 
epizootic  pestilence  ravaged  the  cows  of 
alarge  portion  of  Europe,  and  especially 
this  country  ;  anil  it  has  been  proved,  as 
far  as  any  thing  of  that  kind  can  be 
proved,  that  the  cow-jjox  which  Dr. 
flenncr  met  with  in  our  dairies  was  the 
local,  or  rather  enzootic  remains  of  that 
jiestilencc. 

1  believe,  sir,  it  is  equally  a  mistake 
that  the  variolse  which  ajjpears  among 
cows  is  always  of  tiie  mild  character 
that  it  has  lately  assumed,  as  is  implied 
in  the  sixth  apiiorism  of  Doctor  Sonder- 
land. 

During  the  last  epizootic  among  the 
cows  in  this  country  it  was  of  a  most 
virulent  and  contagious  character;  and 
the  practice  of  inoculation  was  fre- 
quently and  successfully  employed,  as 
in  the  human  subject,  to  subdue  its  bc- 
verity.     It  is  equally  true,  that  the  dis- 


ease has,  within  these  few  years,  been 
so  violent  in  the  dairies  of  Gloucester- 
shire as  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal, a  case  of  which  kind  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Life  of  Doctor  Jenner, 
page  351.  The  disease,  likewise,  when 
caught  by  the  milkers,  is  often  a  severe 
one  ;  and  at  times  there  is  a  consider- 
able eruption.  Were  I  to  detail  all  the 
facts  by  which  these  statements  may  be 
proved,  I  should  more  than  fill  your 
number.  They,  and  a  great  many 
others,  have  been  examined,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  express  purpose  of  prov- 
ing the  identity  of  small-pox  and  cow- 
pox,  and  thereby  explaining  the  pro- 
tecting virtues  of  the  latter.  The  whole 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth,  and  other 
chapters  of  the  volume  above  cited.  I 
have  examined  the  evidence  therein 
contained  witli  great  attention  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  as  conclusive  as  any  thing 
of  the  kind  can  be.  'JMie  propagation 
of  the  small-pox  to  the  cow,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Doctor  Sonder- 
land,  is  an  interesting  and  important 
fact,  and  affords  the  strongest  confir- 
mation of  the  accuracy  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  Dr.  Baron's  work. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

NoN  Nemo. 

November  10,  1831. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CONJECTURES. 

No.  II. 

By  Philaletiies. 

I'o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
SiH, 

I. 

It  has  long  been  an  interesting  question 
to  determine,  what  is  the  precise  state 
of  the  circulation  and  of  the  respiration, 
during  the  state  of  torpor  in  hybernat- 
ing  animals. 

1  think  this  may  be  done,  in  regard 
to  the  circulation,  by  subuiitting  the 
web  of  the  frog,  the  wing  of  the  bat,  the 
car  of  the  dormouse,  to  be  viewed  ia 
the  microscope. 

I  think  the  quantity  of  respiration 
may  be  readily  and  accurately  deter- 
mined, in  the  manner  described  in  my 
former  communication,  in  the  IMcdical 
Gazette,  No.  1^5,  page  373. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  associate  with 
these  circumstances  the  state  of  the 
temperature,  taken  by  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate thermometer,  in  the  axilla  pressed 
by  the  wings  of  the  bat,  or  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  dormouse. 

It  appears  probable  that  one  character 
of  hybernation  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  reduc- 
ed state  of  existence,  the  animal  being- 
deprived,  by  the  influence  of  cold,  of  the 
energy  of  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  so  brought  lower  down  in  the 
zoological  scale. 

Might  it  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, bear  to  have  these  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  viz.  the  brain,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis,  re- 
moved, witliout  tiie  destruction  of  the 
function  of  circulation,  as  is  observed, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the 
batrachia  ? 

In  fine,  is  not  the  case  of  the  animal, 
in  the  state  of  hybernation,  identical 
with  that  of  an  animal  deprived  of  brain 
and.  spinal  marrow .''  Does  not  cold 
slowly  destroy  the  functions  of  these 
organs,  whilst  the  experiment  removes 
the  organs  themselves? — anddocs  notthe 
difference  between  the  two  cases  arise 
from  the  diflerent  degrees  of  slowness 
or  rapidity  with  which  the  influence  of 
the  brain  and  medullae  is  removed  ? 

A  con)parison  between  the  remaining 
functions  seems  to  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture. 

IT. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  foetal  life  consist  also  in  those 
of  a  lower  order  of  existence. 

The  blood  of  the  foetus  is  not  only 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  parent,  but, 
according  to  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
its  globules  are  larger — that  is,  it  bears 
the  character  of  that  of  an  animal  of  a 
lower  order. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  deficiency 
in  the  function  of  respiration.  The 
changes  effected  in  the  placenta,  the  or- 
gans of  foetal  respiration  (seePhil. Trans, 
for  1810,  p.  213—217),  are  far  less 
marked  than  those  afterwards  induced  in 
the  lungs. 

Lastly,  the  foetus  bears  to  be  deprived 
of  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  without  experiencing  any  im- 
pediment to  growth  and  development. 
These  organs  may  actually  be  destroyed, 
in  the  chick,  on  the  third  day  of  incuba- 
tion, according  to  M.  Serres,  without 
arresting  the  growth  of  the  animal. 


Both  in  the  hybernating  and  foetus 
states,  the  peculiarity  probably  consists 
in  a  good  circulation,  with  its  secretions, 
and  an  independence  of  the  large  ner- 
vous masses  and  of  respiration,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree;  and  both  may 
thus  be  compared  to  that  of  an  animal 
deprived  of  brain  and  the  medullas, 
whilst  both  probably  bear  to  be  deprived 
of  these  organs. 

The  general  principle  is  that  of  a 
lower  grade  of  animal  existence. 

Philalethes. 

14,  M S ,  Nov.  14,  1S31. 


PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDI- 
CINE AND  SURGERY.. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
Among  the  schools  instituted  for  the 
promulgation  of  medical  and  surgical 
information,  the  provincial  establish- 
ments, in  county  and  other  large  towns, 
do  not  seem  either  to  have  attracted 
that  degree  of  attention  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  to  which  their  means  of 
furnishing  information  entitle  them, 
or  to  have  acquired,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
profession,  an  importance  proportioned 
to  their  real  utility  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
profession. 

The  subject  has  been  enforced  on  my 
attention  by  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  our 
large  provincial  towns,  Kingston  upoa 
Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  where  an  Anatomi- 
cal and  Medical  School  has  lately  been 
established  under  the  promising  auspices 
of  Dr.  Alderson  and  his  able  colleagues. 
At  present,  the  number  of  attending 
pupils  is  limited,  owing,  probably,  to 
that  temporary  opposition  which  a 
newly-established  institution  generally 
meets  with ;  but  its  ultimate  success  i* 
ensured  by  tlie  enterprise,  experience, 
and  talent,  that  are  combined  in  the 
professors  of  the  respective  departments. 
Mr.  Craven  did  me  the  honour  to  give  a 
lecture  on  anatomy,  that  I  might  judge 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  anatomical 
department  was  conducted;  and,  if  this 
school  may  be  allowed  to  afford  a  fair 
criterion  of  other  provincial  institutions 
of  the  same  kind,  their  object  of  giving 
a  sound  elementary  education   to   the. 
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younjr  student  cannot  fail  to  be  attained, 
and  their  utility  in  forwardinef  the  means 
of  education  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  advantaiTes  which  they  present 
are  numerous ;  not  only  to  the  student, 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, but  to  all  concerned,  whether 
in  the  business  of  medical  instruction, 
or  in  the  manaj^ement  of  the  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  which  most  of  our  large 
towns  possess. 

The  labour  of  teaching  is  not  confined 
to  the  mere  act  of  delivering  a  lecture 
at  stated  periods  ;  but  his  duties  entail 
upon  a  professor  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring himself  by  obtaining  an  intimate 
Isnowledge  of  his  subject.     The  physi- 
cian   or    surgeon,  who    is   engaged    in 
teaching,  is  compelled  to  instruct  him- 
self before  he  can  instruct  others ;  the 
advantage,     therefore,     derived     from 
teaching  is  not  confined  to  the  pupil, 
but   extends   itself  to  the  teacher,  by 
holding  out    an    additional    motive   to 
labour  and  stndy.     With  this  view,  his 
mind  must  be  constantly  directed  to  the 
cases  of  disease  which  he  witnesses— his 
memory  must  be  stored  with  valuable  facts 
and  observations — and  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  science, 
by  reading  the  best  works  as   they  issue 
from  the  press.     A  man  with  his  whole 
mind  thus  directed  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  becomes   an  acquisition  of 
no  ordinary  importance  to  the  town  in 
which  he  resides  ;  the  whole  population 
feels   the  effect  of  his  information  and 
experience ;  the  poor  in   the  infirmary 
have  the  benefit  of  his  superior  skill  and 
judgment  ;    and    the    lustre,    which    he 
has  been  enal)led  to  throw   around   his 
own   character,   is   thus  reflected  in  the 
more  solid  advantages,  which  his  medi- 
cal and  surgical  skill  confer  on  his  fel- 
low townsmen.     It  becomes,  therefore, 
the  interest,  no  less  than  it  is  the  duty, 
of  the  governors  of  provincial  hosj)itals 
and  infirmaries  to  foster  with  care  these 
rising  institutions,  which  have  diffic-ul- 
ties  enougli  to  encounter  in  the  hitherto 
ijisurmountable  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
without  meeting  with  opposition  from 
those  whom   they  naturally  look   up  to 
for  support. 

Indeed,  in  giving  encouragement  to 
])rovincial  schools  of  anatomy,  the  go- 
vernors of  medical  institutions  are  in- 
sensil)ly  calling  into  action  talents  which 
might  otiierwise  have  I)een  dormant, 
aiKi  are  bringing  forward  as  teachers 
men  of  industry  and  ability,  who,  from 


neglect  and  want  of  opportunity,  might 
for  ever  have  remained  unknown  and 
unnoticed.  From  among  these  young 
men,  the  governors  have  the  power  of 
selecting  the  most  distinguished  and 
the  best  informed  for  the  medical  of- 
ficers of  these  hospitals ;  thus  reward- 
ing merit  and  encouraging  rising  talent, 
instead  of  conferring  the  appointments 
on  persons  whose  character  is  wholly 
imknown,  except  to  a  few  immediate 
and  interested  friends  of  the  candidate. 
The  best  talent,  which  the  town  aflTords, 
will  be  thus  secured  to  the  public  insti- 
tutions for  the  sick  poor ;  or,  if  it  be 
not  secured,  at  least  no  plan  can  be 
well  devised,  that  atfords  a  fairer  chance 
of  advancement  to  the  successful  and 
industrious  teacher  of  his  profession, 
or  that  more  etiectually  directs  patron- 
age to  its  legitimate  object — the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  merit. 

Much,  however,  as  all  classes  are  be- 
nefited by  such  establishments,  none 
participate  in  their  advantages  so  deeply 
and  so  immediately  as  the  students 
themselves.  The  regulations  for  study, 
now  imposed  on  a  medical  student,  by 
the  recent  enactments  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
render  it  no  easy  task  for  a  pupil,  how- 
ever diligent  he  may  be,  to  follow, 
with  any  lasting  effect,  the  course  of 
study  prescribed,  in  the  short  period 
allotted  for  their  residence  in  town. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  impugn 
the  propriety,  much  less  the  motives, 
of  their  regulations  ;  for,  I  believe,  that 
these  legislative  bodies  are  impressed 
with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  and  extending  the 
system  of  medical  education,  and  that 
they  are  conscientiously  endeavouring 
to  attain  this  end  by  the  enforcement 
of  certain  laws.  But  it  is  equally  the 
duty  of  these  bodies  to  have  some  consi- 
deration for  the  student,  and  to  be 
aware,  what  an  immense  mass  of  labour 
they  entail  upon  a  pupil,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  fulfilling  his  duty  to  them, 
and  his  duty  to  himself,  (duties  not  al- 
ways identified  in  a  pupil's  mind,)  by 
compelling  him  to  attend  all  the  lec- 
tures, not  within  the  space  of  two  years, 
but  of  two  winter  seasons.  As  it  is 
some  time  since  the  pupillage  of  the 
Examiners  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  elaps- 
ed, in  order  to  refresh  their  memories, 
as  to  what  a  pupil  is  enjoined  to  attend, 
and  to  give  the  latter  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  pursuits  he  has  to  encounter,. 
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Avhen  be   comes  to  town,  I  subjoin  a    attendance  on  tlie  various  lectures,  &c. 
copy  of  our  printed  list  of  the  hours  of    delivered  every  week  at  Guy's  Hospital: 


Lectures  on  IMidwifery  

Chemistry  

Examination  of  Patients  for  Admission    

Demonstrations  in  Anatomy 

Dressing-  casual  Patients  at  Surgery 

Prescribing  for  Out-patients — Assistant  Physician? 

and  Assistant  Surgeon    j 

Accidents,  &c.  attended  by  tbe  Surgeons  

Surgeon  for  the  Week  attends  in  the  Wards     

Patients  vit.ited  in  the  Wards  by  Surgeons   

Physicians     

Eye  Infirmary , 

Surgeon  Dentist  visits    

Demonstrations  in  INIorbid  Anatomy     

Consulting  Surgeon  visits  

Dressing  the  Patients  finished  at  

Lecture  on  Anatomy  

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  

Medical  Jurisprudence    

— —      Botany  and  Entomology 

-.  Experimental  Philosophy    

■  Comparative  Anatomy   

Physiology    

Materia  Aledica    

Physical  Society 

Lecture  on  Surgery 


Hours, 
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^  before  10 
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11 
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at  all  hours 
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— 

5  past  6 
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— 
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— 

8 

~ 
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To  follow  with  zeal  so  extensive  a 
range  of  pursuits  as  is  comprised  in  the 
above  list,  requires  not  only  a  spirit, 
but  a  frame  of  constitution,  rarely  pos- 
sessed by  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of 
age;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that 
a  season  rarely  elapses  without  one  or 
more  of  our  most  hardworking  young- 
men  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  close 
application.  I  would,  then,  take  this 
occasion  of  submitting  to  the  Examiners 
for  the  Apothecaries'  diploma,  the  ex- 
pediency of  extending  some  of  their 
prescribed  courses  of  lectures  into  the 
summer  season, — an  arrangement  that 
would  much  lighten  the  winter  season, 
and  virtually  lengthen  the  period  of 
study,  by  compelling  young  men  to  re- 
main in  town  during  a  part  of  the 
summer,  instead  of  passing  that  season 
in  other  than  intellectual  pursuits.  For 
example,  the  lectures  on  Materia  Me- 
dica,  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  on 
Botany,  might,  (if  it  met  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  respective  lecturers  on 
these  subjects,)  with  advantage  both  to 
pupil  and  to  teacher,  be  deferred  to 
the  three  summer  months  of  June,  July, 
and    August.     Such    an   arrangement 


would  permit  the  pupils  to  pass  a  month 
(May)  in  the  country,  at  the  conclusion 
of  tlie  winter  season,  and  a  secontl 
month  (8epteml)er)  at  the  termination 
of  the  summer  course.  I  say,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  lecturers ;  for,  in 
making  regulations  of  this  nature,  it 
would  savour  a  little  of  courtesy,  if  the 
Court  of  Examiners  would  consult  the 
lecturers  before  passing  regulations,  by 
which  the  latter  are  principally  affected. 
The  medical  chairs  in  the  schools  of 
this  metropolis  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
held  by  physicians,  who  are  entitled  at 
least  to  a  little  courtesy,  if  not  to  de- 
ference, as  to  the  line  of  study  that  is 
ciialked  out  for  their  pupils ;  and  al- 
though, by  the  accidental  operation  of 
the  law,  the  Examiners  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  are  enabled  to  issue 
laws  establishing  professorships,  and 
dictating  the  order  of  attendance  upon 
lectures,  yet,  an  appeal  to  the  opinion 
of  men,  who  have  received  a  somewhat 
more  extensive  education,  and  therefore 
are,  at  least,  equally  (lualified  to  direct 
their  pupils'  course  of  study,  might  en- 
able tliem  to  arrive  at  a  u)ore  correct 
conclusion,  as  to   what  is    lilting   and 
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expedient  in  conducting  medical  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  also  take  the  liberty  of  sug^- 
gesting  to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and 
1  do  so  with  a  pretty  extensive  expe- 
rience of  medical  pupils,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  medical  student  is  much 
improved  within  the  last  ten  years;  and, 
that  the  order  in  which  the  lectures  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Medicine  should  he 
attended,  might,  with  safety,  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  students  themselves. 
Regulations  that  are  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, only  encumber  the  student, 
and  hamper  him  in  the  distribution  of 
the  limited  time  he  has  to  bestow  on  his 
multifarious  pursuits.  Few  arrive  in 
town,  especially  since  the  establishment 
of  provincial  schools,  without  some 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  and 
materia  medica,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  practical  experience  in  medi- 
cine ;  and,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that,  if 
left  to  themselves,  as  to  the  order  of 
attending  lectures,  they  would  be  able 
to  parcel  out  their  time  to  more  advan- 
tage, and  obtain  upon  the  whole  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  ditferent 
subjects,  tiian  any  compulsory  clauses 
or  quarantine  laws  of  education  can  en- 
able them  to  acquire. 

After  perusing  the  above  routine  of 
medical  and  surgical  education,  as  now 
conducted  at  our  principal  metropolitan 
hospitals,  it  needs  but  little  argument 
to  convince  the  student  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  effectively  bestowing  his  at- 
tention on  all  these  imporiant  l)ranchcsof 
his  etlucation,  unless  he  is  able  tt>  lighten 
his  labour,  by  having  previously  obtain- 
ed an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ana- 
tomy, i)efore  he  commences  his  studies 
in  town.  Provincial  schools  afi'ord  him, 
during  his  pupillage,  the  means  of 
gaining  this  solid  foundation:  it  matters 
not  on  how  limited  a  scale  their  opera- 
lions  may  be  conducted  ;  ability  and 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers,  and 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
will  stand  in  the  place  of  a  more  exten- 
sive field  of  operations. 

The  objections  so  frequently  urged 
against  tlie  long  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, as  required  by  tlie  existing  laivs, 
vanish,  when  the  instruction  received 
by  occasional  attendance  on  lectures 
during  apprenticeship  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  mind  of  a  sur- 
geon's pupil,  who  possesses  these  ad- 
vantages, bccomcis  early  drilled  and  ini- 


tiated, not  only,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
mechanical  art  of  dispensing  medicines, 
but  in  the  interesting  walks  of  science. 
He  is  insensibly  led  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  profession  in  which  he  is 
embarked,  and  to  take  early  delight  in 
those  pursuits  which  are  to  form  his 
principal  study.  At  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship,  with  mind  well  pre- 
pared by  previous  habits  of  study,  and 
a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  that  offers  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, he  comes  to  a  large  hospital, 
where  he  soon  begins  to  find  the  value 
of  his  previously  acquired  knowledge. 
Instead  of  being  obliged  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  science,  he  is  able  to 
see  and  understand  their  application  in 
practice  ;  instead  of  exclusively  passing 
his  valuable  time  in  the  ordinary  occu- 
pation of  a  dissecting-room,  which  tlie 
pupil  uninformed  in  anatomy  is  com- 
pelled to  do,  he  can  select  his  subjects 
for  dissection,  and  more  accurately  in- 
form himself  in  those  parts  that  are 
concerned  in  operations  and  practical 
surgery.  He  is  able  to  spare  more  time 
for  observation  of  disease  at  the  bed- 
side, aided  by  the  remarks  of  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  ;  his  previous  infor- 
mation divests  his  pursuits  of  that  irk- 
someness  that  must  attend  a  course  of 
study  directed  solely  with  a  view  to 
pass  an  examination  ;  and  he  feels  and 
regards  his  studies  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  pleasant  pursuit,  than  as  an  arduous 
and  laborious  ta.>k. 

It  were  endless  to  attempt  to  enume- 
rate or  to  describe  the  advantages  and 
influence  of  previous  study  on  a  young 
man,  before  he  comes  to  a  large  scene 
of  disease  for  the  completion  of  his 
education.  But  tiiere  is  one,  in  which 
is  comprised  so  mucli  that  is  good,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  especially  pointed  out — 
I  mean  the  utter  extinction  of  that  per- 
nicious system,  technically  termed, 
"  grinding"  :  the  demands  made  on  a 
student's  time  have  hitiierto  rendere«l 
this  process  to  a  certain  extent  unavoid- 
able ;  a  young  man  must  have  a  reten- 
tive memory,  indeed,  who  can  pursue 
science  as  it  ought  to  be  followed,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  in  his  mind,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  those  points  which 
an  examination  calls  for.  The  student, 
who  conducts  his  studies  solely  intent 
upon  his  examination,  will  charge  his 
memory  with  the  details  of  his  subjects. 
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to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  cease  to 
be  subservient  to  the  purpose  for  which 
ihey  were  ac(|uired. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  medical  pupils  of  the  present  day 
coming  to  tuwn  with  some  knowledge 
of  tiie  subjects  of  their  future  studies,  1 
have  thought  ii  right  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  immense  advantages  which 
the  schools  in  large  towns  hold  out  to 
them,  assuring  them  that  they  will 
sensibly  feel  the  benefits  arising  from 
them  during  the  whole  of  their  profes- 
sional career.  Those  who  pass  their 
apprenticeships  in  towns  too  small  for 
the  existence  of  a  regular  school,  I 
would  recommend  to  form  associations, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  well- 
informed  surgeons,  for  the  purposes  of 
regular  instruction. 

With  apologies  for  the  length  of  this 
letter,  1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 
Vour  obedient  servant, 

C.  Aston  Key. 

St.  Heleti'6-Place, 

Nov.  20,  1831. 


HOSPITAL  PUPILS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

I  TRUST  you  will  pardon  my  address- 
ing you  on  a  subject  of  deep  impor- 
tance to  the  pupils  who  are  attending  the 
surgical  practice  of  the  united  liospitals 
of  Guy  and  St.  Thomas.  I  have,  sir, 
to  complain  of  the  liberality  (I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  ill-judged)  of  the  officers 
who  are  connected  with  those  useful  in- 
stitutions, which  are  so  deservedly  re- 
nowned for  the  great  advantages,  and 
the  wide  and  extensive  field  of  observa- 
.  tion,  which  their  well-filled  wards  pre- 
sent to  the  diligent  and  industrious  stu- 
dent. The  persons  (very  many  of 
whom  are  not  pupils)  who  accompany 
the  surgeons  round  the  wards,  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  for  more 
than  one  patient  in  three  to  be  seen  ; 
and  consequently  much  interesting  cli- 
nical instruction  is  lost,  by  many  of 
those  who  are  actually  pupils,  from  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  necessarily 
placed  from  the  surgeon  and  the  patient. 
If  those  who  have  not  entered  to  the 
hospital  at  all,  or  who  do  not  even  at- 
tend a  course  of  lectures  tliere,  be  al- 
lowed to  sec  the  practice  at  the  expense 


of  the  exclusion  of  those  who  have  paid 
for  admission,  of  course  there  can  be 
no  possible  advantage  in  paying  the  ad- 
mission fee  of  2()/.  ()*•.  This,  sir,  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be,  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  JNlessrs.  Key,  Morgan,  and 
Cooper,  whose  kindness,  attention,  and 
anxiety  to  aflonl  instruction  to  their 
pupils,  are  so  generally  acknowledged, 
will  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
correct  the  important  ai)use,  if  it  were 
sufficiently  made  known  to  them,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  some  means  will  be  taken 
immediately  for  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  have  no  right  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  wards,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  those  gentlemen  who  have  paid 
for  their  admission. 

If,  sir,  the  all-absorbing  and  im- 
portant sui)ject  of  cholera,  upon  which 
you  arc  now  so  philantiuopically  en- 
gaged, will  allow  you  to  find  space  for 
the  insertion  of  these  humble  observa- 
tions, you  will  confer  an  obligation  ou 
Your  obedient  servant. 
And  constant  reader, 

A  Pupil. 

Borough,  Nov.  15,  1831. 
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L'Auteur  se  tne  i  allonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  se- 
tue  a  abreger." — D'Ale.mbert. 


Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  now 
prevailing  epidemicalhi  in  St.  Peters- 
bunjh.  By  (juorge  \Vm.  Lefevre, 
JM.l).  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Physician  to  the  British  Embassy, 
St.  Petersburgh.     8vo.  |ip.  !H). 

There  is  a  pleasant  sketchiness  about 
Dr.  Lefevre's  manner  of  treating  his 
subject,  which  is  well  calculated  to  win 
the  reader's  attention ;  and  we  take 
leave  to  think,  that  this  is  no  small  re- 
commendation for  the  work  before  us, 
now  that  the  public  are  beginning 
to  tire  of  controversy  about  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  cholera,  and  to  look 
for  something  practical  and  decided  as 
to  its  history  and  treatment,  be  the  same 
of  what  iuitliuritv  it  may.    Steady,  sober 
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narrative,  and  logical  arsfumcnt,  even 
upon  this  all-important  subject,  are,  we 
perceive,  gro^vin^  wearisome  and  unfa- 
shionable— at  least,  if  we  may  judge 
from  various  remarks  appearing  daily 
in  the  non- medical  publications,  be- 
traying but  too  often  a  bitter  spirit  of 
ill  nature  towards  the  members  of  our 
profession,  simply  because  we  cannot 
supply  the  sapient  grumblers  with  under- 
standing enough  to  sift  what  they  read- 
to  recollect  that  they  peruse  hastily  the 
opinions  of  individuals — and  that  there 
is  no  one  possible  topic  of  controversy, 
upon  which  there  will  not  be  almost  as 
many  different  opinions  as  there  are 
thinking  individuals  employed  to  think 
about  it.  Dr.  Lefevre's  book,  however, 
may  be  read  by  these  non-contents  as  a 
diversion — not  that  they  will  find  it  a 
whit  more  decisive  in  its  tenets  about 
the  theory  of  cholera,  or  more  practical 
in  its  precepts,  than  many  works  which 
have  already  appeared ;  but  there  is  a  light- 
ness in  its  whole  construction  which  ren- 
ders it  rather  refreshing  in  the  perusal. 
The  doctor  is  a  non-contagionist ;  we  are 
sorry  for  it ;  though,  we  fancy,  he  is  so 
far  from  being  decidedly  so,  as  that 
were  he  among  us  just  now  we  could 
easily  persuade  him  to  confess  himself 
••  a  contingent  contagionist"  at  least, 
which  is  the  most  newly-adopted  and 
saving  title  of  the  party  with  which  he 
seems  rather  inclined  to  identify  himself. 
At  all  events.  Dr.  Lefevre,  who  finished 
his  book  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  Septem- 
her  last,  acknowledges  himself  a  non- 
contagionist  merely  for  want  of  more 
facts  ;  and  that  is  as  fair  a  reason  as  we 
can  expect  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  give.  We  wish  all  those  who 
profess  to  belong  to  the  same  creed  of 
scepticism,  were  equally  candid  in  their 
acknowledgments. 

Dr.  Lefevre  derives  bis  experience  of 
cholera  from  his  personal  attendance  on 
♦'  a  large  though  not  very  populous  dis- 
trict" of  the  Russian  capital,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic;  and 
the  "  Observations"  now  before  us  are 
the  substance  of  t  lie  reports  which  he  then 
and  there  made  to  the  chief  inspector  of 
liis  district.  "  In  fulfilling  this  task  (says 
Dr.  L.)  1  was  induced  to  enter  more  at 
large  into  the  subject,  and  as  I  imagine 
tliat  the  observations  of  an  individual,  or 
rather  a  comparison  between  the  obser- 
vations of  different  individuals  during  the 
late  malady,  cannot  be  wholly  without 


interest,  I  have  been  induced  to  send 
the  following  to  England  for  publica- 
tion." 

The  author's  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  cholera  invades  a  country,  or  a 
town,  is  curious. 

"  Among  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  propagation  of  this  disorder,  is 
what  may  be  styled  its  eccentric  motion  ; 
—and,  true  to  its  eastern  character,  it 
presented  this  feature  here,  not  only  in 
its  passage  through  the  country,  but 
even  in  its  dissemination  over  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  town  which  it  invaded. 
In  its  progress  from  Tiflis  to  Mos- 
cow, it  was  observed  to  move  in  a  %ig- 
zag  direction,  ratlier  than  in  a  regular 
line  of  march.  It  would  pass  by  a  town 
which  lay  immediately  iu  its  path,  to  ap- 
pear in  another,  which  it  must  have 
reached  by  a  very  circuitous  route. 
When  it  invaded  a  town,  it  followed 
the  same  law  ;  touching  at  a  point  to 
Jly  off  at  a  tangent,  and  appear  at  a 
widely  separated  part  from  that  where 
it  first  commenced,  leaving  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  uncontaminated." 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  not  a  little  fanciful; 
the  doctor  thinks  himself  a  non-conta- 
gionist,  yet,  according  to  the  preceding 
ecceji^r/c  account,  the  disease  is  progres- 
sive, moving — that  is,  as  we  conceive, 
attacking  individuals  —  in  a  zig-zag 
direction,  Jly  ing  off  at  a  tangent ;  which, 
if  we  can  understand  our  author,  means 
that  new  seizures  arc  observed  along  a 
line  of  route  situated  laterally  to  its  re- 
cent line  of  progress ;  whilst  it  appears 
that  it  is  only  somewhere  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tangent  that  new  cases  oc- 
cur, the  intermediate  spaces  (that  is,  of 
course,  the  tangential  line)  being  left  un- 
contaminated.  Now,  pray,  how  does  Dr. 
Lefevre  know  that  the  disease  follows  the 
direction  of  a  tangent,  if  it  only  appears 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  supposed 
line,  and  never  manifests  itself  between 
tliem  ?  Perhaps  it  jumps,  or  takes  flight 
like  a  bee  ;  or,  more  soberly,  what  is  to 
prevent  us  from  supposing  that  it  is 
carried  in  a  coach,  or  goes  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  traveller?  Dr.  Lefevre 
thinks,  however,  that  there  is  something 
in  it  much  more  mysterious  than  this  ; 
and  if  ever  he  hears  of  its  passing  by  a 
toun  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  and 
appearing  beyond  it,  takes  it  to  be  a  vo- 
luntary act  on  the  part  of  (he  cholera, 
or  only  attributable  to  its  eccentric  pro- 
j)cnsitics — uot  seeming  to  care  for  in- 
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quiring  whether  it  has  been  excluded 
unceremoniously  from  the  said  town  or 
not. 

"  '  The  disease,'  says  Dr.  Kennedy, 
*  would  sometimes  take  a  complete  cir- 
cle round  a  villaj^e,  and  leaving  it  un- 
touched pass  on,  as  if  it  \ver«  about 
wholly  to  depart  from  the  district. 
Then,  after  a  lapse  of  weeks,  or  even 
months,  it  would  suddenly  return,  and, 
scarcely  reappearing'  in  the  parts  which 
had  already  undergone  its  ravages, 
would  nearly  depopulate  the  spot  which 
had  so  lately  congratulated  itself  upon 
its  escape.' 

"  This  whole  passage  (says  Dr.  Lc- 
fevre)  is  applicable  to  St.Petersburgh  at 
the  present  moment ;  for  though  last 
autumn  we  were  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  cholera,  still  we  escaped  during 
the  winter  and  succeeding  spring.  Se- 
ven months  had  elapsed  since  its  ap- 
pearance in  places  not  far  distant  from 
the  capital,  and  we  began  to  think  that 
the  imperial  city  would  escape  its  ra- 
vages. 

♦*  '  There  is  a  striking  resemblance,' 
observes  Dr.  Kennedy,  '  between  the 
propagation  of  the  plague,  as  described 
by  Piocopius,  and  tbat  of  cholera. 
It  always  spread  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  inland  country  ;  the  places 
which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first 
passage,  were  alone  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion the  second  year.' 

"  People  (at  8t.  Petersburgh)  resum- 
ed their  usual  avocations  and  their  or- 
dinary diet;  they  began  to  regret  the 
privations  they  had  voluntarily  under- 
gone in  abstaining  from  various  articles 
of  food  which  they  considered  dangerous. 
The  profusion  of  fruit  which  pours 
into  Petersburgh  from  all  the  southern 
provinces,  but  particuhirly  the  grapes 
and  water-melons  from  Astracan,  had, 
the  preceding  season,  been  allowed  to  rot 
in  the  hampers  in  which  they  were  im- 
ported. Tiie  supposed  preservative 
means  were  now  generally  laid  aside, 
and  the  houses  were  no  longer  redolent 
with  the  fumes  of  chlore,  tar,  and 
juniper,  which  poisoned  the  antecham- 
bers. The  family  receipt-book  was  no 
longer  conned  over  by  day  and  meditat- 
ed upon  by  night,  and  Buchan  and  Tho- 
mas had  already  been  replaced  by 
Fairy  Tales  and  Travels  in  tlie  East. 
The  medicine  chests  and  prescrip- 
tions of  each  confidential  physician  were 
altogether  discarded;  castor-oil  and 
opium  fell  again  to  a  moderate  price  ; 


and,  indeed,  the  confidence  in  the  faculty 
was  much  shaken,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  means  employed  by  the 
common  people  were  equally  successful 
with  tliose  adopted  by  the  profession  it- 
self. .Some  few,  however,  continued  to 
use  the  same  precautions  as  heretofore, 
and  even  took  medicine  by  anticipation. 
Some  even  fell  victims  to  such  an  al)sur- 
dity.  In  the  midst,  liowever,  of  this  al- 
most general  oblivion  of  the  past,  the 
hydra-headed  monster  was  upon  his 
route  ;  for  the  evil  day  had  only  been 
postponed." 

And  with  what  deadly  efifect  the  **  hy- 
dra-headed monster"  came  at  last  into 
the  Imperial  city— and  what  a  panic  he 
created  there  by  his  actual  presence — 
are  too  generally  known  to  need  a  repe- 
tition from  us.  We  have  thought  it 
right  to  give  the  preceding  passage, 
however,  as  one  pregnant  with  a  moral 
not  inapplicable  to  present  circum- 
stances among  ourselves. 

In  his  account  of  the  symptoms  of 
cholera.  Dr.  J>efevre  is  not  so  alarming 
as  certain  other  writers  :  we  give  a 
specimen.  Speaking  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  ordinary  cases,  he  says  : — 

"  The  affection  of  the  head  was  al- 
most universal,  but  it  was  of  diff'erent 
kinds.  Sometimes  the  patientcomplained 
of  a  sudden  lancinating  pain,  which  was 
of  momentary  duration  ;  at  other  times 
the  feeling  that  is  produced  by  fainting, 
dizziness  before  the  eyes,  dimness  of 
vision,  muscse  volitantes,  preceded  the 
attack. 

"  The  following  case  illustrates  a 
peculiar  feeling  in  the  head  immediately 
preceding  an  attack  of  cholera.  The 
person  was  seized  in  my  presence,  whilst 
giving  directions  regarding  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  large  hospital,  over  which  he 
presided.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  apparently  in  perfect  health  :  whilst 
in  the  midst  of  conversation  he  suddenly 
put  his  band  to  his  head,  and  complained, 
of  a  sharp  pain  passing  through  the 
temples,  which  lasted  but  for  a  few 
seconds  ;  he  ascribed  it  immediately  to 
having  taken  a  pinch  of  snufF  from  a 
neighbour's  bo.x,  which  being  stronger 
than  that  which  he  habitually  took,  it 
had  got  into  his  head.  The  sensation 
passed  off",  and  he  resumed  his  conver- 
sation. This  took  place  at  nine  o'clock, 
P.M. ;  at  eleven  he  was  seized  with  other 
symptoms  of  cholera,  and  died  of  the 
disease  after  five  days'"  illness. 

**  Though  I  have  almost  universally 
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foand  an  attack  of  cholera  preceded  by 
something  bordering'  upon  vertigo,  yet, 
in  one  rapidly  fatal  case,  no  such  feel- 
ing was  present  till  it  was  produced  by 
the  weakness  caused  by  the  evacuations." 

The  vomiting  in  cholera,  Dr.  Lefevre 
describes  as  very  similar  to  what  is  seen 
in  sea-sickness  :  while  lying  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  the  patients  do  not  ex- 
perience much  nausea  or  desire  to 
vomit ;  but  upon  raising  their  heads, 
they  commence  vomiting  immediately, 
and  with  that  kind  of  straining  which 
we  witness  in  sea-sickness. 

In  his  account  of  treatment,  our  au- 
thor is  very  copious :  he  divides  the 
subject  into  the  external  and  internal 
treatment ;  and  under  each  head  exa- 
mines the  various  classes  of  remedies 
which  are  commonly  employed.  Some 
of  the  remarks  in  this  portion  of  the 
volume  are  extremely  well  worthy  of 
perusal. 

A  maplike  table,  indicating  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cholera  at  St.  Petersburgit, 
is  prefixed  to  the  observations  :  it  is  an 
ingenious  mode  of  exhibiting  the  num- 
bers on  the  sick-list  at  each  successive 
date  ;  but  for  want  of  a  little  explana- 
tion, we  have  seen  some  readers  sadly 
puzzled  to  make  out  what  it  meant. 


Cholera,  its  Nature,  Cause,  Treatment, 
and  Prevention,  clearly  and  concisely 
explained:  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining practical  Remarks  on  Fever 
and  Dysentery,  with  ivhich  Cholera  is 
intimately  connected  and  frequently 
combined ;  being  the  Substance  of 
Reports  made  to  the  late  Government 
of  Poland.  By  Charles  Searle, 
Esq.  of  the  Hon.   East   India   Com- 

f»any's  Madras  Establishment,  and 
ately  in  cliarge  of  the  principal 
Cholera  Hospital  at  Warsaw.  Se- 
cond Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

This  little  brochure  is  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  one  we  recently 
noticed  :  it  contains  some  useful  hints, 
and  has  the  advantage  over  many  otliers, 
of  giving  ilie  results  of  actual  expe- 
rience and  observation  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick.  Its  chief  fault  is  a  want 
of  arrangement  and  a  flefective  perspi- 
cuity. There  is  nothing  al)solutely 
new  in  Mr.  Scarle's  present  recom- 
mendations :  an  emetic  of  salt  in  warm 
water;  small  blee<lings,  local  or  general ; 
calomel  almost  always,  and  purgatives 
occasionally ;    boat,    rubefacients,    and 


frictions  externally  ; — such  are  the  chief 
means  of  cure  suggested.  Mr.  Searle 
is  a  non-contagionist,  but  he  must  for- 
give us  for  saying,  that,  looking  only 
on  what  was  within  the  range  of  his  own 
vision,  and  magnifying  its  importance 
like  what  is  seen  through  a  microsco|)e, 
he  loses  sight  of  the  general  bearings  of 
the  question  as  a  whole.  The  pamph- 
let, however,  with  all  its  tlefects,  has 
more  claim  to  attention  than  many  of 
the  productions  on  the  same  subject, 
under  which  the  press  at  present  groans : 
the  quantity  of  catch-penny  trash  con- 
stantly handed  to  us  is  amazing. 


Reports   of  Medical    Cates.      By   Dr. 
Bright.     Price  91.  9s. 

[Continued  from  page  201.] 


Apoplexy  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 
Having  concluded  his  remarks  on  pres- 
sure of  the  brain  occasioned  by  san- 
guineous effusion,  and  on  apoplexy  ge- 
nerally, Dr.  Bright  presents  us  with  an 
excellent  case  of  apoplexy  of  the  spinal 
cord,  for  which  he  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  to  Dr.  W.  Stroud.  The 
following  abstract  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Stroud's  own  words:  — 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.,  aged  48,  was  en- 
gaged during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  merchant  service  at  sea,  per- 
formed many  voyages  to  India  and 
China,  and  in  general  enjoyed  good 
health.  In  1812  he  received  a  violent 
chill  at  St.  Helena,  which  brought  on  a 
rheumatism,  with  which  he  laboured  for 
many  years.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk 
both  before  and  behind  were  occasion- 
ally afiectcd  ;  his  bowels  were  habitually 
costive,  and  the  digestive  organs  gene- 
rally out  of  order.  This  was  his  last 
voyage.  He  engaged  in  commercial 
business  at  home,  but,  not  proving  suc- 
cessful, his  health  sulfered  tiirongh  care 
and  anxiety  ;  he  fell  into  a  declining 
state,  attended  with  nervousness,  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  and  some  <legree 
of  emaciation.  On  the  night  of  April 
20,  182(),  he  sustained  a  slight  paralytic 
attack,  by  which  his  mind  and  speech 
were  a  little  disordered,  and  ail  the 
muscles  on  the  left  side  were  v.eakenetl. 
From  the  cti'ects  of  this  attack  he  never 
recovered;  neither  his  articulation,  how- 
ever, nor  his  faculties  were  sensibly  im- 
paired ;  and,  from  being  at  lirst  hemi- 
ph'gic,  he  gradually  l)ecaine  paraplegic. 
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in  which  state  he  died  April  IC,  1827. 
During  the  two  months  preceding  his 
death,  the  palsy  having  decidedly  seized 
the  trunk,  the  use  of  the  catheter  be- 
came necessary.  There  was  also  slough- 
injr  about  the  nates,  of  the  fetor  from 
which  his  olfactory  nerves  were  suf- 
ficiently acute  to  render  hiai  con- 
scious. The  act  of  death  may  be  said 
to  have  occupied  thirty-six  hours ;  tiie 
powers  of  evacuation,  speech,  deglu- 
tition, the  mental  faculties,  and  the  re- 
maining muscular  force,  were  succes- 
sively extinguished.  The  respiratory 
function  ceased  the  last.  •'  As  he  sat 
up  in  the  l)ed  supported  by  pillows,  the 
head  and  body  vacillated  from  side  to 
side  ;  tlie  breathing  became  laborious, 
and  sometimes  moaning  and  stertorous; 
the  eyes  were  half-closed,  and  iiad  a  wild 
and  vacant  expression  j  but  as  long  as 
the  power  of  communication  continued, 
he  signitied  that  he  was  free  from  pain 
and  distress." 

Upon  examining  the  head  and  spine, 
the  following  appearances  wer>i  observ- 
ed. The  brain  was  sound,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  serous  fluid  l)et^veen 
the  membranes,  and  some  congestion  in 
the  veins  of  the  pia  mater.  The  disease 
had  been  apparently  seated  in  the  cover- 
ings of  the  spinal  cord,  which  exhibited 
evident  marks  of  inflammatory  action, 
although  the  cord  itself  presented  no 
visible  derangement.  Serous  fluid,  in 
considerable  quantity,  was  found  be- 
tween its  membranes,  and  the  arteries 
of  the  pia  mater  were  much  injected. 
"  Within  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  on 
the  left  side,  rather  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  in  the  direction  of  the  spinal 
axis,  and  al)out  half  an  inch  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  was  an  apoplectic  cell, 
containing  the  red  and  broken  remains 
ofacoagulum;  and  lower  down  in  the 
spinal  canal,  tlte  internal  ligament  was 
to  some  extent  deeply  marked  by  ec- 
chymosis,  as  if  in  progress  towards  the 
formation  of  another  similar  effusion. 
The  extravasation  appeared  to  have 
been  wholly  external  to  the  cord,  which 
was  in  consequence  compressed;  but, 
as  far  as  could  be  perceived,  it  was  nei- 
ther disorganized  nor  inflamed.  The 
eoagulum  seemed  to  be  suljacent  to  the 
pia  mater,  and  to  be  enclosed  in  a  false 
or  adventitious  membrane." 

Here,  then,  was  clearly  hemiplegia  of 
the  left  side,  arising  from  an  apoplec- 
tic effusion  on  the  same  side  of  the  spi- 
nal cord  ;  although  the  right  side  of  the 


brain,  it  should  be  observed,  did  cer- 
tainly exhibit  an  undue  degree  of  vas- 
cularity. This,  however,  agreed  per- 
fectly with  the  symptoms,  and  more 
especially  with  the  fact  that  the  com- 
l)laint  was  purely  paralytic,  and  even- 
tually assumed  the  form  of  paraplejria, 
while  the  senses  and  the  mental  faculties 
were  not  obviously  impaired. 

It  is  justly  observed,  by  Dr.  Stroud, 
that  we  may  derive  several  useful  and 
interesting  conclusions  from  the  history 
of  the  foregoing  case.  For  example,  it 
would  appear  that  conditions  purely 
nervous,  and  originating  in  long-con- 
tinued mental  disturbance,  may,  ac- 
cording to  predisposition,  induce  an  in- 
flammatory or  hemorrhagic  state  of  tiie 
membranes  investing  the  brain,  or  the 
spinal  cord  ;  and  that  this  state,  ope- 
rating through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  may  exert  an  extensive  influ- 
ence both  on  the  solids  and  on  the  fluids 
of  the  body.  Under  the  exacerbations 
which  repeatedly  occurred  in  this  case, 
the  intensity  of  the  secondary  irritation 
progressively  advanced,  from  itching 
and  smarting  to  severe  rheumatic  pain, 
chiefly  between  the  shoulders  and  on  the 
affected  side.  The  blood  became  huffy  ; 
the  bile  dark-coloured  and  concentrat- 
ed ;  the  alimentary  canal  abounded  with 
acidity.  Without  any  apparent  disorder 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  tongue 
used  to  become  red,  or  foul,  or  parched ; 
and  all  this  obviously  from  the  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  excitement 
which  proceeded  from  the  left  side  of 
the  spinal  cord  to  the  right  side  of  the 
brain,  furnishes  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  an  occurrence  which  usually 
takes  place  in  the  opposite  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  affords  additional  evidence 
that  the  corresponding  halves  of  the 
central  mass  of  the  nervous  system  de- 
cussate in  the  medulla  oblontjata. 


PRESSURE  OF  THE  BRAIN  resumed. 

Pressure  from  Tumors.— TUl'  first 
case  with  which  our  author  illustrates 
this  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  is  so 
very  curious  and  interesting  that  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  be  in  no  small  de- 
gree obliged  to  us  for  giving  them  a 
pretty  copious  abstract  of  it.  It  is  a 
case  in  which  a  large  tumor  was  found 
attached  to  the  dura  mater,  and  de- 
scending deeply  into  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum. 

A.    Z.,  a   gentleman   of    about  fifty 
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years  of  age,  had  been  for  a  considera- 
ble period  subject  to  severe  attacks  of 
headache,  which  always  bejj'an  at  the 
foreliead.  He  had  had  a  small  encysted 
tumor  removed  from  that  part  fifteen 
years  previously,  but  never  had  any  sus 
picion  of  the  possibility  of  a  connexion 
between  his  unpleasant  symptoms  and 
the  almost  forgotten  tumor,  until  ques- 
tioned strictly,  during  his  illness,  with 
respect  to  past  occurrences  serving  to 
throw  light  on  his  perplexing  case.  He 
■was  subject  to  gout  also ;  which,  how- 
ever, only  seemed  to  render  him  more 
attentive  to  his  diet.  But  all  this  never 
created  any  uneasiness  among  his 
friends  :  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of 
1824  that  they  began  to  be  seriously 
sensible  that  all  was  not  rigiit,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  newly-acquired  list- 
lessncss  and  indolence,  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  his  former  habits. 

"  In  January  1825,"  says  Dr. 
Bright,  •'  I  first  saw  this  gentleman 
as  a  patient;  at  that  time  the  long 
continuance  of  his  bodily  weakness, 
and  his  mental  failure,  and  their 
gradual  increase,  had  begun  to  inspire 
his  medical  attendants  with  a  fear  that 
chronic  organic  disease  might  be  taking 
place  :  he  was  perfectly  collected,  and 
able  to  answer  questions,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  so ;  would  sit  on  the 
sofa  and  read  the  newspaper  without 
paying  any  attention  to  it;  said  that  he 
felt  occasionally,  as  he  sat,  a  tendency  to 
be  drawn  to  the  left  side,  or  rather  to 
give  way  on  that  side  :  he  could  walk 
across  the  room  quite  alone,  but  some- 
times could  not  direct  his  steps,  and 
sometimes  rather  ran  than  walked  ;  he 
could  still  play  at  cards  with  his  family 
for  amusement  in  the  evenings.  Occa- 
sionally he  had  headache,  and  now  and 
then  liecamc  very  drowsy  for  a  day  or 
two  together,  pointing,  when  asked,  to 
his  forehead  as  the  seat  of  pain.  At 
this  period  he  would  sometimes  become 
very  irritable,  and  almost  irrational  on 
some  points — more  particularly,  be 
would  often  call  for  his  great-coat  and 
insist  on  going  to  the  theatre,  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  his  going. 
It  was  obvious  tliat  from  month  to 
month  he  l)ecamc  more  infirm,  although 
at  times  the  drowsy  fits  passing  away, 
or  other  casual  ailments  subsiding, 
seemed  to  give  hope  that  a  favourable 
change  was  taking  place.  It  was  re- 
marked that  he  became  more  and  more 
helpless,  and  more  absent  every  day; 
for  many  months  before,  he  had  some- 


times been  so  absent  as  to  stop  in  tlie 
street  looking  at  indifferent  objects  for 
a  long  time  together,  and  by  this  means 
probably  arrive  an  Jiour  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  at  a  dinner-party  ;  at  other 
times  he  would  sit  after  dinner,  taking 
his  wine  with  one  or  two  familiar  friends, 
without  speaking  a  word,  which  was 
quite  contrary  to  his  usual  habits.  He 
would  now  sit  for  hours  togetber  to- 
tally unoccupied,  and  without  saying  a 
word  ;  and  he  not  only  rose  very  late, 
but  would  frequently  spend  two  or 
three  hours  in  dressing." 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  he  had 
to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  chair ;  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder  lost  its  pow- 
er, and  his  drowsiness  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent.  A  blister  to  the  scalp 
produced  erysipelas  of  the  face,  stran- 
guary,  and  a  violent  spasmodic  shaking 
of  the  left  hand.  Some  months  after 
this,  a  helplessness  and  a  lethargic  con- 
dition came  upon  him,  that  rendered 
him  a  mere  infant;  though  he  was  cer- 
tainly conscious  of  those  around,  and 
very  thankful  for  the  care  taken  of  him. 
He  was  frequently  incoherent  in  his 
ideas,  fancying  that  he  bad  seen  certain 
persons  of  distinction,  and  public  cha- 
racters, who  had  never  been  near  the 
place,  and  constantly  saying  that  he  was 
going  out  to  dine  with  some  one.  Stra- 
bismus was  now  observable,  and  slight 
distortion  of  the  features;  deglutition 
difficillt — sometimes  alarmingly  so.  The 
tongue,  which  for  years  had  generally 
been  foul,  and  often  hud  a  thick  stripe 
of  dark  fur  towards  the  base,  became 
loaded  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner 
with  a  thick  olive-coloured  coating.  The 
sphincters  now  lost  their  power  irre- 
coverably. The  left  hand  and  leg  seemed 
partially  paralysed.  The  action  of  the 
skin  was  changed  ;  profuse  perspira- 
tions would  occur  for  weeks  together. 
Every  feasible  plan  of  treatment  was 
tried,  but  to  no  effect.  A  severe  epi- 
leptic fit  carried  off  the  sufferer  at 
length,  in  July  1 82(5.  The  following 
we  think  well  worthy  of  being  extnictcd. 

"  Sectio  Cadaveris. — On  removing  the  skull, 
tlie  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  rather 
turgid  ;  and  raising  the  membrane  it  was 
found  to  adiiere  to  the  parts  below  on  Ihean- 
terior  iiortion  of  the  right  hemis])here  of  the 
cerebrum,  more  particularly  about  nn  inch 
from  the  front  near  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
where  the  adhesion  was  perfect,  with  an  ap- 
jioarance  of  vessels  radiating  over  the  he- 
misphere. 'I'he  surface  of  what  a]>]>cared  to 
be  brain  at  that  part  was  obviously  changed. 
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and  lohulated  in  its  structure;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  great  aj^grava- 
tion  of  symptonos  leading  to  the  fatal 
termination,  was  connected  with  a 
softening  and  a  watery  infiltration  of 
the  brain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tumor. 

'l\vo  cases  are  next  given  of  tnmors 
formed  by  disorganization  of  the  brain, 
causing  hemiplegia:  both  terminated 
fatally.  We  have  then  an  interesting 
account  of  a  case  in  which  there  was 
stupor  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure 
without  paralysis;  but  in  which,  after 
death,  there  were  found  two  or  three 
hard  tumors  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  After  this  comes  a  case  of 
scrofulous  tubercles  in  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing paralysis  and  great  irritation  : 
some  of  the  particulars  we  must  ex- 
tract. 

Amelia  Humphreys,  aged  eleven,  was 
admitted  under  Dr.  Bright's  care  in 
November  1829.  Five  months  previ- 
ously, up  to  which  period  slie  had  been 
a  healthy  child,  though  delicate,  she  had 
a  fit  at  school,  and  never  completely  re- 
covered after.  By  leeching  and  blister- 
ing she  was  enabled, in  about  a  month  after 
the  fit,  to  feed  iierself  and  walk  with  but 
little  assistance.  She  relapsed,  however  ; 
and  upon  admission  at  Guy's  presented 
the  following  symptoms  : — The  left  leg 
incapable  of  motion — stiff,  cold,  shrunk, 
and  firmly  extended;  the  foot  drawn 
inwards.  The  right  leg  almost  similarly 
affected ;  but  both  legs  are  sensible  to 
the  touch.  The  use  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities impaired  ;  the  back  stiff  and 
rigid  ;  the  faeces  and  urine  pass  involun- 
tarily ;  she  screams  occasionally,  and 
complains  of  her  head.  Ordered  to 
have  her  head  shaved,  and  the  common 
embrocation  applied.  Habeat  Pil. 
Galban.  comp,  et  Pil.  Aloes  c.  JVIyrrha 
aa.  gr.  v.  oinni  nocte. 

A  seton  was  applied  to  the  nape  next 
day,  and  her  bowels  being  relaxed  she 
was  ordered  Hydrar.  c.  Greta,  gr.  ij.  bis 
die,  et  Inf.  Cascarillae  cum  Soda,  ter 
die.  Beef-tea,  Arrow-root,  &c.  &c. 
The  appetite  good. 

"  lull — Abdomen  greatly  swollen 
last  night ;  the  breathing  shorter  and 
more  laI)orious,  efiected  chiefly  by  the 
diaphragm.  Hiccup  came  on  early  in 
the  morning,  and  has  since  subsided ; 
the  respiration  and  pulse  were  then 
exceedingly  rapid  ;  they  are  this  morn- 
ing 40  and  160  respectively  :  the  irrita- 
ble habit  and  fretfulaess  have  subsided, 
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and  there  has  supervened  a  state  of  op« 
pression  without  coma  or  delirium  ;  in- 
deed she  is  remarkably  distinct  in  her 
answers,  recollecting  circumstances  re- 
garding her  healtb  whidi  occurred  long 
ago ;  the  appetite,  which  was  great,  is 
almost  gone;  the  countenance  pale,  but 
the  cheeks  are  sufl'used  from  time  to 
time  with  a  purple  flush  ;  the  abdomen 
is  rather  tumid,  the  f;eces  always  passed 
involuntarily  ;  the  right  arm  is  bent  over 
the  body,  and  firmly  contracted,  stiff, 
and  inflexible  ;  the  spastic  action  of  the 
muscular  fibre  may  be  felt  by  laying 
hold  of  the  right  arm  or  the  left  leg ; 
the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  left,  and  she 
does  not  move  them  when  requested,  or 
when  spoken  to :  there  was  observed, 
after  taking  nourishment  this  day,  a 
violent  sjiasmodic  action  of  the  nmscles 
of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  particularly 
the  mouth. 

"  Nine  o'clock,  p.m. — Comatose  and 
insensible  ;  the  eye-balls,  which  before 
were  fixed,  are  now  constantly  rolling  ; 
the  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  left  side,  not 
permanently,  but  spasmodically  ;  the 
mouth  is  nearly  closed,  and  frothy  saliva 
rests  upon  it.  Pulse  1  76,  not  faultering  ; 
the  extremities  and  head  warm  ;  hiccup 
renewed  occasionally;  abdomen  tumid  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities  are  con- 
stantly quivering  and  twitching;  she 
has  taken  nothing  since  five  o'clock. 

"  12th. — Dissolution  seems  to  be  ap- 
proaching ;  the  breathing  sonorous,  with 
mucous  tracheal  rattle;  a  miliary  erup- 
tion, forming  small  transparent  vesicles, 
has  appeared  over  the  whole  chest ;  eyes 
dim  and  fixed  ;  pupils  contracted  ;  pulse 
flags  during  inspiration,  and  then  beats 
three  or  four  hurried  strokes  during  ex- 
piration ;  forehead  and  extremities  very 
warm.  Expired  at  half-past  four 
o'clock. 


ISIEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  3,   1S31. 


"  Li>:et  omnibus, licet etiammihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tin  Medicv  tiieri;  pofestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  ditendipericulumnourecuso." — Ciokro. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  HUMAN  DIS- 
SECTION. 

There  are  three  questions  which  seem 
to  us  to  comprehend  the  whole  matter 
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at  issue  between  the  profession  and  tlie 
public  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  dead  to  the  use  of  the  living.  They 
arc  questions  to  which  all  those  delicate 
interrogatories  may  be  reduced  which 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
asked  us,  and  which  we  never  remember 
to  have  heard  urged  with  more  interest 
or  earnestness  than  they  now  are,  in  al- 
most every  company  that  we  happen  to 
frequent.  1.  Is  it  possible  that  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  bodies  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed for  the  schools  without  a  temptation 
being  held  out  to  wretches  to  commit 
the  crimes  of  exhumation  and  murder? 

2.  Cannot  medical  men  do  without 
dead  bodies,  and  be  content  with  artifi- 
cial contrivances  in  their  stead  .''     And, 

3.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  be  without 
these  cruel  cold-blooded  surgeons  alto- 
gether than  countenance  them  in  the 
profanations  which  they  commit  ?  Tiiis 
last  question,  however,  we  take  leave  to 
get  rid  of  summarily,  before  we  go  far- 
ther: we  never  reason  seriously  with 
any  one  who  proposes  it,  for  we  generally 
find  such  person  to  be  a  wag,  a  fanatic, 
or  a  fool :  at  all  events,  we  have  always 
found  it  most  convenient  to  direct 
such  people  to  the  miracle-mongers  of 
Regent-Square,  or  the  humane  practi- 
tioner in  Harley-Street.  We  therefore 
conceive  ourselves  as  having  to  deal 
with  but  two  sets  of  inquirers— persons 
not  unwilling  to  take  for  granted  that 
there  will  always  exist  a  necessity  for 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  world, 
and  that  if  these  said  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians may  not  be  permitted  to  learn 
their  profession,  so  much  the  worse  for 
their  patients — quacks  will  al)oiind,  and 
manslaughterersmustl)ewinked  at.  Our 
postulate  is  simple,  but  not  superfluous  ; 
and  we  can  safely  recommend  it,  from 
experience,  as  the  best  possible  sliibbo- 
Iclh  by  which  reasoners  on  tliis  subject 
may  test  the  value  of  their  opponents. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  question 
—which  comes,  we  presume,  from  tliose 
who  think   burking  and  uuburying   su- 


pererogatory iniquities  wantonly  and 
unnecessarily  perpetrated  by  monsters 
who  are  blots  upon  humanity — we  ad- 
mit the  full  force  of  their  impressions  of 
the  crimes  and  criminals  engendered  by 
the  present  modes  of  supplying  the 
schools;  but  unfortunately,  constituted 
as  society  in  this  country  is — such, 
we  mean,  is  the  state  of  the  laws  by 
which  we  are  governed — the  wants  of 
the  profession,  or  of  the  community 
leather,  aflPord  no  slender  apology  for 
the  existence  of  such  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals amongst  us.  In  plain  words,  we 
reply,  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  the  schools  can  have 
any  thing  like  a  sufficient  supply  of  sub- 
jects without  exhumation  and  murder  : 
nay,  what  is  worse,  even  nilh  the  aid  of 
these  atrocious  enormities,  the  supply  is 
exceedingly  scanty,  and  must  every  day 
become  more  and  more  so, by  reason  of  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  authorities  em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  of  crime.  Bat 
in  desperate  emergencies,  proportionate 
efforts  of  desperation  will  always  be 
made ;  nor  will  miscreants  be  found  want- 
ing as  long  as  tlieir  services  are  required. 
And  surely  the  time  is  now  come,  when, 
if  ever,  the  danger  of  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  anatomical  science  is  at  the 
highest.  Never  was  the  risk  of  life 
more  obviously  to  be  incurred,  or  the 
ten)ptation  to  risk  it  more  alluring;  yet 
have  we  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
unless  the  strong  hand  of  power  be  ex- 
erted to  put  down  the  schools  altoge- 
ther, they  will  still  be  supplied  (iiowever 
scantily) ;  nor  will  desperadoes  be  de- 
iicient  lo  attempt  that  supply,  at  what- 
ever hazard. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  no- 
thing could  go  beyond  the  following 
picture  of  ini(iuity.  Two  officers  of  po- 
lice are  examined  before  the  Anatomical 
Committee : — 

"  You  pretty  well  know  who  the 
men  are  in  London  wiio  pursue  this 
trade  [that  of  body-snatching].^" 

"    Yes,    wc    cannot    help    knowing 
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t  ,*  ,  ^  !-l^'^  knoun    many  cases  in    it  forms  the  stroiio-  hold  and  refuffe  of 
nch  the  different  parties  of  resunee-    ^„o,    p  ,i  T    i  , ,        •  . 

m-men     have    c,ulirrelled,    and    have    "^^^t  f  the  puny  babblers  in  society. 


( 


i 


tliem  :  we  are  out  all  hours,  and  nm-  least   be  connived  at,  and  the  present 

ninffaffuinstthem.*  *  *   *     I'-avere-  precarious  supply  continued.     The  lat- 

covered  between  i>0  and  100  bodies  for  ;        ,,         .      '  -^         , 

persons  whose  houses  have  been  broken  ^^'^  »'ternative,  we  need  scarcely  remind 

open,   and  the  body  stolen  out  of  the  t'"'  reader,  perpetuates  and  encouraores 

coffin  pri'  r  to  their  bcino-  buried."  the  dangerous  order  of  miscreants  whose 

/'  Do  you  think  many  bodies  are  ob-  deeds  are  bes^iiinin-r  to   cry  aloud   for 

tamed   by   breaking    into     houses    and  ven<rpinre 

stealing  the  bodies  previous  to  burying  "=''-'^""^^- 
them  ?"  It  is  full  time  now  to  come  to  the  second 

"There    have    been    a  yveat  mnvy.  question — and  an  important  one  it  is,  as 
*  *  *     I  have  known    m 
which 

tion     ._ _     , ^ ^    „..^    ,.„,^ 

broken  into  one   another's    houses  and  '*'''^y  '"^^^  learnt  how  to  shift  it  about, 

stolen  the  bodies  before  they  could  be  and  to  present  it  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 

conveyed  to  the  theatres  ;  anil  they  have  It  is   a  broad   question  of  substitutive 

been  so  violent  that  they  have  cut  a  body  expedients,  which,  one  by  one,  demanda 
into  pieces,   and  carried  it  to   the  oppo-         ^  .  ',   ^  "^  ""^' "^""*""'* 

site  party's  house,    and   raised  a  mob  sufficient  answer :  there  may  be  fifty  of 

there."  them,  with  an  c/ ce/em  at  the  end,  and 

"  Have  you  heard,  that  to  destrov  the  the  challengers  may  fly  from  one  to  ano- 

'Z^  ^LhpJIISVJ"- r  ""'^^f'"'''^'-  ther  with  consummate  skill  and  untiring 

vard,  and  leave  the  comns  standing  up-  .-       •  n  ,    ,, 

I'io-lit?"  pertinacity.     But  we  shall  try  to  draw 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  them  fight  in  ^  moderate  circle  round  them,  and  re- 

the  graves."  diice  them  to  a  limited  number  of  their 

"  Then    you   probably  think  the  re-  ingenious  devices,     "  Why,"  says  one. 

surrection-men,   with  some  tew  excep-  ,,      .,,       ,  ^,  ,  /  ^ 

tions,   the    most  worthless  class  in  the         ''''''  "'^^  ^.'^^  teachers  of  anatomy  and 

community  r"  surgery  avail  themselves   of  the  elabo- 

"  The  most  dreadful.'^  rate  and  learned  works  of  their  prede- 

Yet  these  were  only  a  sample  of  the  cessors  ?  there  they  will  find  ample 
resurrection-men  who  flourished  before  plates  and  eloquent  descriptions;  surely 
the  iron  age  of  Burke  and  his  sue-  these  should  suffice,  without  mangling 
cessors  was  revealed;  these  were  never  and  hacking  up  the  recent  subject?" 
once  suspected  to  be  capable  of  tlie  "  Why,"  says  another,  "  will  not  tlie 
coup  de  grace  which  promises  to  render  dissection  of  animals,  of  cats,  dogs, 
the  present  ?era  infamous  in  the  annals  of  sheep,  monkeys,  &c.  answer  every  pur- 
crime.  But  enough  of  this  odious  to-  pose,  without  inflicting  indignities  on 
pie,  on  which  we  fear  we  have  digressed  the  human  dead  body?"  "  Why  not 
unreasonably  :  to  return,  then,  our  employ  wax  models  ?"  says  a  third : 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  briefly  "  nature  can  witii  these  be  imitated  in 
this — there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  the  nicest  point,  and  they  are  beautiful 
any  supply  for  the  anatomical  sdiools  to  look  upon."  "  Why,"  says  a 
without  an  infringement  of  the  law,  by  fourth,  "  are  not  drawings  multiplied 
exhumation  at  least;  and  with  this,  in  profusion,  and  made  to  represent 
under  the  most  favourable  circum-  every  possible  part  of  the  humaa 
stances,  the  supply  is  but  scanty.  The  frame?"  And,  lastly,  "is  there  no 
inference,  of  course,  is,  either  that  some  machinery  whereby  the  human  body 
eflfective  expedient  must  be  adopted  by  may  be  so  represented  in  wood,  leather, 
the  legislature,  and  sanctioned  by  gene-  cloth,  silk,  and  so  forth,  as  tliat  opera- 
ral  consent,  whereby  the  schools  may  tions  may  be  learnt  upon  it  without 
proceed  in  their  honourable  pursuit  unin-  practising  on  the  actual  flesh  ?"  These, 
terruptedly,   or,   exhumation   must  at  we  believe,  are  the  principal  subordinate 
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queries  into  which  the  proposers  of  the 
second  question  usually  resolve  it.  To 
each  of  them  separately  we  shall  offer 
a  hrief  remark  or  two  ;  but  first  we  shall 
take  tlie  liberty  of  suirgesting  that  tbey  are 
all  confessedly  intended  to  point  out  mere 
substitutes  for  a  genuine  commodity. 
We  could,  if  we  were  at  all  inclined  un- 
ceremoniously to  cut  sliort  the  argu- 
ment, readily  do  so  by  one  plain  practi- 
cal question.  In  the  event  of  some 
serious  accident,  or  acute  bodily  suf- 
fering, befalling  one  of  our  nearest  con- 
nexions, and  that  we  conceived  life  or 
death  to  depend  on  the  choice  we  made 
of  the  practitioner  whom  we  should 
call  in,  would  we  hesitate  a  moment, 
ccBteris  paribus,  between  him  who  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  professional 
knowledge  by  the  practice  of  human 
anatomy,  and  him  who  had  obtained 
never  so  high  a  character  by  his  opera- 
tions on  machinery,  and  his  contempla- 
tions of  lithographs  and  wax-works  ? 
But  we  will  not  press  for  a  reply  ;  but 
rather,  for  argument  sake,  say  some- 
thinjtr  distinctively  on  the  make-shifts. 

With  respect  to  the  "  elaborate  and 
learned"  works  of  the  elder  anatomists — 
with  all  due  regard  for  those  eminent 
authorities — we  su!)mit  that  there  has 
been  no  art  so  slowly  progressive — none 
in  which  the  principles  and  facts  have 
been  laid  down  with  more  uncertainty  by 
the  early  writers — whether  owing  to  the 
precarious  opportunities  of  observation 
which  they  enjoyed,  the  rage  for  para- 
dox and  discovery  which  sometimes  pos- 
sessed them,  or  the  imperfection  of  the 
arts  of  engraving  and  wood-cutting  at 
the  times  in  which  they  wrote;  added 
to  whicli  we  may  mention,  that  even  if 
they  were  at  all  valuable  as  substitutes 
for  the  thing  itself  which  they  profess 
to  describe,  and  not  so  full  of  mistakes 
as  they  really  are,  they  still  are  very 
costly,  scarce,  and  inaccessible.  No 
books  arc  more  oiisolete  than  old  ones 
on  descriptive  anatomy — no  l)ooks  more 


curious  for  their  fanciful  but  dangerous 
errors.  Every  modern  lecturer  and  de- 
monstrator on  the  human  body  is  well 
aware  of  this,  and  finds  it  his  duty  to 
expose  the  fact  to  his  pupils — to  guard 
them  against  the  speculations  of  the  old 
observers. 

It  is  to  the  modern  systems  of  ana- 
tomy that  the  student  must  have  re- 
course for  guidance  and  assistance  in 
his  labours  :  they  will  serve  to  direct 
his  pursuits,  but  that  is  all :  they  can 
no  more  make  him  a  practical  anato- 
mist or  surgeon  than  reading  all  the 
books  that  were  ever  written  on  che- 
mistry could  make  a  dextrous  experi- 
mentalist of  one  acquainted  with  appa- 
ratus only  in  engravings  and  wood-cuts. 

The  proposal  to  substitute  compara- 
tive for  human  anatomy,  is  absurd  upon 
tlie  very  face  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
dissection  of  animals  can  throw  much 
light  upon  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  body  ;  but  only  collate- 
rally and  by  comparison,  as  the  very 
name  given  to  the  study  implies.  Tt  was 
by  a  fatal,  though  perhaps  unavoid- 
able proceeding  of  this  sort,  that  many 
glaring  errors  have  been  set  down  in  the 
works  of  the  fathers  of  physic.  We 
should  like  to  know  how  the  matter 
would  be  mended  if  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  anatomists  were  to  be  put  oflf 
with  a  supply  of  monkeys  for  men — 
though  the  substitution  of  "  monkey'' 
for  "  human  shambles,"  might  serve, 
perhaps,  to  stop  old  Col)bett's  mouth. 
What  a  spectacle  for  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, to  behold  cargoes  of  monkeys  from 
the  Brazils  and  from  Africa,  to  be  killed 
and  dissected  for  the  education  of  Bri- 
tish anatomists !  Why  it  would  be  a 
sort  of  murderous  slave-trade  revived. 

Then,  as  for  wax-works,  they  are 
certainly,  as  we  have  seen  them  in  some 
modern  specimens,  "  very  beautiful  to 
the  eye,"  and,  being  truly  modelled 
after  nature,  very  useful  as  a  help  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  already  dis- 
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sectcd  :  but  tlie  pieces  must  be  innu-  dissection,  have  the  least  value  in  coni- 

inerabie,  if  we  wish  with  them  to  sup-  parison  with  the  actual  Imman  dissection 

ply  the  place  of  any  required  dissection  ;  itself — and    that,   therefore,   tiic   latter 

and  for  this  tlie  expense   must  be  most  being    indispensable,     unless     medical 

enormous.     For   colleges,   and  tiie  mu-  science  be  to  be  thrown   liack  into  pri- 

scums  of  wealthy  individuals,  a  set  of  mitive  barbarism,  we  are  bound  to  for- 

wax  models  must  be  a  most   desirable  ward  its  interests  as  far  as  iu  our  power 

collection;  but  it  is  ridiculous,  in  point  lies.     In  our  next,  we  hope  to  have  an 

of  genuine  utility,  to  compare  them  with  opportuity  of  staling  more  particularly 

dissections  of  the  recent  sul)ject,  exe-  what  we  think  tiic  friends  of  anatomy 

cuted  with  the  student's  own  hand.  ought  to  do.     It  so  happens  that  certain 

The  same  objections  which  belong  to  recent  occurrences,  however  shocking 
wax-works  apply  also  to  drawings  or  to  humanity,  seem  favourable  to  the 
engravings— which  must  be  multiplied,  prospects  of  the  medical  art:  and,  if 
and  therefore  become  intolerably  ex-  they  are,  they  must  be  almost  as  directly 
pensive  to  the  great  majority  of  medical  subservient  to  the  well  being  of  the 
students.  And,  by  the  way,  we  have  community  at  large.  None,  We  are 
never  heard  how  surgical  operations  are  sure,  but  the  most  "obstinate  malig- 
to  be  taught  on  either  drawings  or  wax  nant,"  will  presume  to  impute  selfish- 
models,  ness  to  the  stir  we  now  make  ;  hut,  how- 

But  these,  forsooth,  may  be  taught  on  ever  that  may  be,  no  influence  of    so 

machinery :  an  artificial  man  of  some  sinister  a  description    shall   ever  have 

sort  is  to  be  constructed,  and  the  opera-  the  least  weight  with  us  in  deterring  us 

tions  tiius  to  be  demonstrated.     Prepos-  from  our  purpose. 

terous !      Wliy,    surely,    these    people  

must  think  that  Frankenstein  is  no  fable, 
and  that  Prometheus  really  stole  fire 
from  heaven.  Nutliing  comes  amiss  to 
their  credulous  maw.  We  really  feel 
more  than  half  inclined  to  send  these 
notable  speculators  to  the  same  limbo 
of  vanity  to  which  we  adjudged  the  pro- 
pounders  of  the  third  (juestion. 


REMEDIES  TRIED  AT  SUNDER- 
LAND IN  CHOLERA  —  OTHERS 
SUGGESTED. 

We  mentioned  last  week  that  a  hogs- 
head of  brandy,  already  mi.xed  with 
laudanum,  in  due  proportion,  had  been 
furnished  by  government  for  the  use  of 


And    now   that   we   have   fairly   met  the  cholera  patients  at  .Sunderland.  We 

every  objection,   bearing  upon  its  front  regret  to  say,  that  little  benefit  has  been 

the  show  of  reason,  against  tliat  side  of  derived  as  yet  from    this,    the   volatile 

the  argument  which  we  have  adopted,  oils,  or  any  other  method   of  treatment 

we  think  we  may  venture  tr,  close  this  which  has  been  tried;  nor  has  any  thing 

part  of  our  remarks.     Our  object  was  occurred  to  throw  any  additional  light 

popularly  to   point  out  the   folly  and  either   on  the  nature  or  treatment  of 

ignorance  of  those  who    raise    a    cry  the  disease.     The  inhalation  of  oxygen 

againot    dissection,    on    tlie    supposed  has  been  tried  in  several  cases  without 

ground  of  its  being  not  indispensable —  any  apparent  advantage;  the  pulse,  in- 

as   if  medical  men   took  up  the  knife  deed,  rose  a  little  during  the  inhalation 

"  to   mangle   the  dead,"    out  of  some  of  the  gas,  but  immediately  on  leaving 

inhuman  propensity  to  commit  a  wanton  it  off,  the  sinking  of  the  pulse  was  found 

outrage.      We  have   shown,    we   hope  to  be  greater  than  before  its  use.    Some 

satisfactorily,  that  none  of  the  humane  nitrous    o.xyde   was    in   preparation    a 

expedients  proposed  by  the  opposers  of  fcsv  days  ago,  and  ere  this,  we  doubl 
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not,  has  been  tried.  We  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  we  entertain  little 
hope  from  this  class  of  remedies, 
because  the  lungs  do  not  act  upon 
that  jjortion  of  oxygen  which  the  air 
naturally  contains,  it  having  been  long 
ago  ascertained  by  Dr.  John  Davy  in 
India  tiiat  only  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  was  found  in  the  air  expired  by 
those  labouring  under  cholera.  A  gal- 
vanic battery  has  been  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  Sunderland,  and  the  effects  of 
this  most  powerful  agent  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  experiments  of  the  late  Mr. 
Finlayson,  at  Ceylon,  though  too  limited 
to  warrant  any  general  inference,  were 
certainly  such  as  to  justify  farther  trial : 
in  one  of  his  patients,  who  was  "  mori- 
bund," a  galvanic  current  from  a  small 
battery  was  passed  through  the  chest,  the 
man  immediately  revived,  and  ultimately 
recovered.  The  same  gentleman  also 
states,  that  in  two  out  of  three  cases, 
the  functions  of  the  lungs  appeared  to 
be  restored  by  stimulating  them  with 
ammonia,  volatilized  so  as  to  impreg- 
nate the  atmosphere  with  its  fumes. 

We  earnestly  recommend  atrial  of  in- 
jecting medicated  solutions  into  the 
veins,  particularly  some  of  the  neutral 
salts,  as  muriate  of  soda.  No  one  who  ever 
saw  a  leech  disgorge  its  black  blood  upon 
salt  can  fail  to  have  observed  its  instant 
conversion  into  a  brilliant  scarlet.  That 
the  change  of  colour  carries  with  it  a  cor- 
responding change  of  character,  we  do 
not  venture  to  assert  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
worth  ascertaining  ;  and  we  think  that 
the  views  of  Dr.  Stevens,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  salts  on  the  blood,  to  which  we 
have  repeatedly  called  attention,  ought 
to  be  put  to  tlie  test  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. It  affords  no  mean  claim  to  the 
investigation  of  these  doctrines,  that  a 
man  of  Dr.  I'rout's  high  character  should 
have  declarod  the  essay  containing 
them,  and  which  was  published  in  this 
journal,  to  be  one  "  which,    spite  of 


some  imperfections,  seems  to  contain 
the  germs  of  discoveries  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  mankind." 

CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  CHOLERA. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  at  Sunderland, 
who  doubted  the  contagious  nature  of 
cholera,  do  so  no  longer.  One  of  them 
informs  us,  "  that  the  contact  of  the 
body  after  death  is  more  powerfully  in- 
fecting than  during  life." 

CHOLERA  RETURN. 
The  total  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
at  Sunderland,  from  the  6tb  of  October 
to  the  30th  of  November,  was  315) ;  of 
whom  have  died  97  ;  being,  in  fact, 
almost  all  of  those  in  whom  the  disease 
assumed  malignant  characters. 

CHOLERA  versus  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
We  alluded,  now  some  months  ago,  to 
the  curious  circumstance,  that  while 
the  cholera  appeared  in  Europe,  though 
yet  at  a  distance,  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  insured  their  lives  un- 
derwent a  sensible  diminution,  a  circum- 
stance which  we  attributed  to  the  appre- 
hension, that  if  the  malady  should  prevail 
extensively  here,  the  contracting  par- 
ties would  be  unable  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements. That  the  value  of  human 
life  will  be  altered  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  is  quite  obvious ;  but  we  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  Assurance  Com- 
panies regard  thcmsehes  as  secured  by 
a  bye-law,  which  provides,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  plague  or  pestilence  pre- 
vailing in  this  country,  the  heirs  of 
persons  dying  of  such  malady  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  assured.  We  have 
been  informed,  that  at  a  meeting  of  one 
of  the  most  opulent  of  these  societies, 
held  a  few  days  ago,  the  existence  of 
such  provision  was  alluded  to: — if  so, 
we  crave  leave  to  ask,  bow  far  a  bar- 
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gaiu  will  be  held  blmling  in  law,  to 
which  both  assurer  and  assured  were 
not  parties  ?  We  remember  that  Lord 
Eldon,  at  the  time  of  the  bubble  mania, 
when  so  many  new  Companies  were 
started,  distinctly  stated,  that  they 
might  make  what  live- laws  they  pleased 
for  their  own  internal  regulation,  but 
that  nothing  involving  the  interests  of 
the  assured  would  be  held  good  in  a 
court  of  law,  except  wliat  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  policy.  The  question 
may  become  a  very  important  one. 


CHOLERA  AT  HAMBURGH. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal 
of  an  account  of  the  irruption  of  cho- 
lera at  Hainl)urgh,  Ity  Dr.  Fricke,  a 
physician  of  some  repute  in  that  place, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
autliorities  in  this  couniry. 

The  writer  professes  that  his  object  is 
to  shew  that  the  disease  was  not  im- 
ported, but  originated  in  local  causes, 
not  of  a  very  obvious  nature,  nor  easily 
admitting  of  description.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  position,  it  follows  that 
the  malady  cannot  be  exported,  and 
therefore  that  "  the  onoruus  quaran- 
tine" ought  to  be  abandoned,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  admission  of 
Hamburgh  vessels  into  foreign  ports. 
Sucii  are  the  declared  objects  of  the 
writer;  how  far  his  inferences  are  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  detailed,  we  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  decide. 

No  cases  were  known  to  exist  nearer 
than  30  miles  from  the  town,  till  it  ap- 
])eared  within  its  walls — on  the  5th  Octo- 
ber. Reference,  however,  is  made  to  a 
case  anterior  to  this,  which  deserves  to  i)e 
mentioned.  Asailorbelongingto  avessel 
performing  quarantine  died  of  a  bowel 
con. plaint,  into  tlie  history  of  which  a 
medical  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine.  They  found  that  the  indivi- 
dual had  been  received  on  board  at 
Wittenberg  on  the  7th  of  September, 
at  which  lime  he  had  a  looseness,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  him 
from  attending  to  his  business.  On  the 
23d  he  became  much  worse,  and  died 
on  the  2d  of  Octolier;  the  case,  how- 
ever, was  declared  to  have  been  one  of 
"  chronic  diarrhoja."  The  vessels  allud- 
ed to  was  discharged  from  quarantine, 
aud  admitted  into  the  harbour  among 


the  rest  of  the  shipping  on  the  5th  of 
October.  The  first  person  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  attacked  with  cholera  was 
one  Peter  Petersen,  a  drunken  pauper, 
who  lived  partly  by  begging,  and  partly 
by  selling  tilings  about  the  streets.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  away  from 
his  lodging  during  several  days  and 
nights  together,  and  was  absent  on  one 
of  his  wanderings  on  the  2()th  and  21st 
of  September,  during  which  lime  it  is 
first  staled  that  he  had  visited  none  of 
the  shipping,  but  subseciuently  an  ex- 
ception is  made  wilh  regard  to  certain 
barges  laden  with  fish,  potatoes,  and 
cabbage,  the  latter  having  evidently 
come  down  the  river  from  the  inte- 
rior. This  person  was  taken  ill  on 
the  5th  of  October,  and  died  next 
day.  He  lived  in  a  cellar  in  Nicho- 
las-Street, a  narrow  lane,  within  eight 
hundred  feet  of  the  harbour.  The 
house  appears,  from  the  account,  to 
have  been  a  large  old  building,  the 
lower  part  of  which,  under  the  level  of 
the  street,  was  occupied  by  a  little  co- 
lony of  vagabonds  of  both  sexes,  who 
lived  promiscuously  ;  there  were  forty- 
one  of  them  in  all,  and  of  these  eight 
were  foreigners. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  the  person 
of  a  female,  residing  in  the  same  cellar, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  seven  persons 
slept.  Siie  had  not  been  out  for  several 
weeks,  till  the  5th,  when  she  went  to 
assist  in  digging  potatoes:  on  her  re- 
turn, Petersen  being  ill,  she  attended 
him  as  nurse.  She  was  seized  with 
cholera  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and 
died  on  the  8th.  The  manner  in  which 
the  obvious  communication  of  the  dis- 
ease in  this  case  is  attempted  to  be  got 
over,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  men  will  sometimes  shut 
their  eyes,  that  they  may  not  see  wiiat 
would  otherwise  be  most  conspicuous. 
The  woman,  we  are  gravely  told,  had 
no  connexion  with  Petersen,  "  with 
the  exception  that  she  attended  him  as 
nurse  during  his  short  and  rapid  ill- 
ness"—  (als  (lass  sie  solcheu  bei  seiiieiu 
kurzen  Krankenlager  gewartet  hatte.) 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  water- 
man, named  Somers,  the  particular 
friend  and  companion  of  Petersen,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings: 
he  was  seized  on  the  7th,  and  died  on 
the  lOth.  This  patient,  "  on  the  night 
on  which  Petersen  was  taken  ill,  liad 
slept  with  him,  and  subsequently  at- 
tended upon  him  during  his  illness.'' 
Ou     the    8th     of     October,      two 
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more  cases  occurred  in  tlic  same 
cellar.  From  this  lime  cases  be- 
wail to  appear  in  other  individuals, 
dwellini:^  in  the  same  neiiihijourliood. 
Thus,  on  the  Sth,  a  person  named 
Neuer  was  taken  ill  ;  he  had  worked  in 
the  dock-yard  on  the  tvvo  precedinj^ 
days.  On  the  same  day  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  Atlas,  a  vessel  lying'  in  the  har- 
bour, was  also  seized  witii  the  malady  ; 
and  three  other  cases  occurred  in  the 
vessel  within  ten  days.  On  the  9th  of 
October  the  presence  of  the  disease  at 
Hamburgh  was  declared  in  an  official 
document  signed  by  the  principal  medi- 
cal men  of  the  place  ;  and  on  the  14th 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  ma- 
S^istrates,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
bear  the  visitation  with  fortitude,  and 
not  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  any  attempt 
at  concealment:  "a  mere  denial  of  the 
disease  being  among  us  (say  they),  can- 
not alter  the  views  of  foreigners  as  to 
its  existence,  but  may  facilitate  the 
spreading  of  the  malady,  and  pre- 
vent that  immediate  assistance  which 
the  sick  require  from  being  rendered." 
Let  the  good  people  at  Sunderland  take 
the  hint. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  never  met 
with  a  more  curious  document.  The 
facts  are  interesting,  and  seem  to  be 
trust-worthy,  inasmuch  as  they  make 
directly  against  the  purpose  of  the 
writer;  so  that  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  admitted  them  otherwise  than 
because  they  were  too  notorious  to  be 
denied.  The  chain  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  first  case  and  those  which  im- 
naediatcly  followed,  is  so  obvious  and 
une(|uivocaI,  that,  unless  we  had  seen 
Dr.  Fricke's  account,  we  covild  not  have 
believed  it  possible  that  such  facts  could 
liavc  i)een  adduced  by  any  man,  to  prove 
that  the  disease  was  merely  dependent 
upon  local  causes — had  not  i)een  com- 
municated to  the  Hamburgers  from 
without,  and  could  not  be  transmitted 
by  them  to  others  ; — yet,  so  it  is. 


A  PRETENDER  AT  SUNDERLAND. 
The  good  pcoj)le  of  Sunderlan<l  are, 
some  of  tiiem  at  least,  very  odd  per- 
sonages. A  correspondent  of  the  Tinges, 
in  Monday's  paper,  begins  his  epistle 
in  this  inflated  u  ay  : — 

"  'I'his  is  an  age  of  pretenders,  and  to 
guard  against  them  I  think  it  proper  to 
l)ring  to  your  recollection,  that  /  was 
the  tirst  observer  who  discovered,  or  at 
least  uiudc  the  fact  publicly  known,  that 


the  different  forms  of  cholera  at  present 
spreading  in  Sunderland  were  one  and 
the  same  disease — that  disease  being  the 
Indian  cholera  !"  Prodigious  !  the  dis- 
covery is  worthy  of  a  Jenner,  or  a  John 
Hunter  ;  but  wiiat,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  first  part  of  this  pompous  an- 
nouncement ?  That  as  pretenders  (this 
is  our  conception  of  it)  are  uhroad,  our 
best  preservative  against  them  is,  to  re- 
collect that  the  writer  in  (piestion  was 
the  first  icho  discovered  that  the  cholera 
at  Sunderland  was  the  Indian  cholera! 
If  we  are  riglit,  then,  once  more  we  say 
prodigious  ! — but  evidently  the  sen- 
tence, with  that  signification,  is  some- 
what elliptical :  it  will  be  but  a  lame 
and  impotent  recollection,  if  we  do  not 
please  to  rememl)er  at  the  same  lime, 
that  he  who  discovered  the  disease  may 
also  have  discovered  the  remedy. 

But  proceed  we  to  another  sentence. 
Our  great  discoverer,  after  thus  warn- 
ing us  of  the  present  existence  of  pre- 
tenders, and  jogging  the  Editor's  me- 
mory as  to  the  great  claims  of  a  certain 
person,  presumes  to  make  a  thrust  at  Dr. 
Barry  and  Ms  pretensions.  "  Dr.  Barry, 
who  has  been  here  for  some  days,  did  not, 
it  is  said,  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the 
circumstance,  until  he  heard  of  mi/  opi- 
nions yesterday,  and  I  am  informed  that 
they  excited  his  surprise."  So  well  they 
might,  notable  mare's  nest  as  they  are  I 
But,  of  course,  in  this  gentleman's  esti- 
mation. Dr.  Barry  is  no  more  than  one 
of  the  many  pretenders  who  are  abroad  ; 
and  this  brings  us  to  issue  with  our  let- 
ter-writer on  the  matter  of  fact.  Did 
Dr.  Barry  really  entertain  doubts  about 
the  identity  of  the  disease  al  Sunderland 
and  what  he  saw  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
until  surprised  by  our  discoverer's  opi- 
nions? We  cannot  take  credit  to  our- 
selves for  being  enabled  to  set  this  mat- 
ter right  by  an  exclusive  statement,  for 
the  learned  physician's  letter  on  the 
subject  is  now  before  the  public;  but 
we  hiotv  that  Dr.  B.  had  not  seen  above 
two  or  three  cases  of  the  Sunderland 
cholera  when  he  was  convinced  of 
its  genuine  character,  and  immedi- 
ately apprised  the  authorities  here  to 
that  ertect .-  his  words  were,  "  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  disease  of  which  Dr.  Kus- 
sell  and  myself  sawsomuch  at  St. Peters- 
burgh." That  the  sapient  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  was  not  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Barry's  convictions,  we  can 
readily  conceive  ;  but  the  insinuation 
conveyed  in    the    epistle    is     grossly 
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presumptuous  and  absurd,  even  though 
it  is  conveyed  cautiously  under  tiie  form 
of  an  on  r/if. 

After  some  more  conceited  nonsense 
of  the  same  sort,  our  notable  discoverer 
favours  us  with  the  announcement,  that 
he  thinks,  with  certain  philosophers, 
that  "  every  thin<>"  lias  two  handles — 
a  rij^ht  one  and  a  left:"  we  apprehend 
that  the  gentleman  has  taken  the  trouble 
of  going  down  to  Sunderland  to  catch 
hold  of  the  wrong  handle — at  least,  in 
the  present  instance,  he  has  acted  with 
consummate  awkwardness  ;  and  his  dis- 
guise drops  off  but  too  cgregiously  be- 
fore he  leaves  ns.  In  the  last  paragraph 
he  slips  in  a  piece  of  vile  puffery  about 
a  "  IMr.  Kennedy,  a  Loudon  practi- 
tioner, the  author  of  a  work  on  cho- 
lera;" and  this  we  take  to  be  the  key 
to  the  whole  production.  That  the  per- 
son here  alluded  to  is  disappointed  in 
consequence  of  not  being  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, as  we  find  him  still  un- 
attached in  Sunderland.  But  what  in 
the  world,  even  though  JMr.  K.were  "  a 
London  practitioner,"  have  his  opinions 
in  that  capacily  to  do  with  the  (jucstion 
one  way  or  other  ? 


DR.  BARRY  ON  CHOLERA. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Barry 
in  Sunderland,  he  requested  a  meeting 
of  all  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  and  in  consequence  a  most  nume- 
rous assembly  was  convened  in  the  Ex- 
change rooms.  The  high  reputation 
which  Dr.  Barry  had  so  justly  obtained 
was  not  lost  upon  the  faculty  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  meeting  much  valuable 
information,  particularly  as  regards  cho- 
lera, was  accordingly  elicited. 

Dr.  Barry  having  detailed  the  symp- 
toms of  the  Russian  cholera  in  a  very 
lucid  and  graphic  manner,  (viz.  the  ver- 
tigo, the  prostration  of  strength,  the 
peculiar  evacuations  from  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  spasms,  the  colla])sed 
countenance,  the  whispering  voice,  the 
blue  skin,  the  cold  tongue  and  respira- 
tion, and  the  arrest  of  the  circulation) 
declared  that  the  Sunderland  epidemic 
and  the  Russian  cholera  were  the  same 
disease,  the  diagnostic  marks  being  so 
prominent  as  to  render  it,  when  once 
seen,  not  easily  to  be  mistaken. 

Dr.  Barry,  when  speaking  of  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease,  stated  that  in 


examinations  after  death  lie  had  gene- 
rally found  congestion  of  the  great  ves- 
sels, and  very  frecjuently  efl'iision  of 
blood  in  patches  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines; the  gall-bladder  always  distended 
with  bile;  the  urinary  bladder  con- 
tracted, and  containing  eitiier  nothing, 
or  a  minute  (piantity  of  whitish  fluid  ; 
and  the  intestines  void  of  any  feculent 
substance ;  but  the  most  remarkai)le 
morbid  a|)pearaiice,  and  that  to  which 
he  would  attach  the  most  importance, 
was  the  phlogosed  and  softened  state  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  which  in  a  greater  or 
less  (fegree  was  always  present. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  he 
would  recommend  full  vomiting,  in 
order  to  emulge  the  gall-bladder,  which 
might  be  produced  by  a  strong  solution 
of  common  .salt  in  water,  given  in  doses 
of  six  ounces.  Warm,  dry  applications 
to  the  skin,  and  especially  patient  and 
continued  friction,  he  hud  found  very 
beneficial ;  whilst  moist  warmth,  all 
kinds  of  vapour  and  water  baths,  he  con- 
sidered worse  than  useless.  Bleeding, 
as  well  as  large  doses  of  either  opium  or 
stimulating  li()uors,  were  dangerous  in 
the  collapsed  state,  when  the  powers  of 
life  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
consequently  easily  annihilated ;  but 
when  re-action  was  beginning  to  take 
place,  or  previous  to  the  state  of  pro- 
found collapse,  he  believed  that  blood- 
letting would  be  of  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tient. A  practice  which  he  would 
strongly  recommend  in  this  country 
(should  the  disease  unfortunately  pro- 
gress,) but  which  circumstances  would 
not  allow  him  to  use  on  the  continent, 
was  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
to  the  back,  opposite  the  lower  dorsal 
and  upper  lumbar  vertebrae:  this  had 
heen  done  with  success  by  a  celebrated 
continental  physician,  and  he  (Dr. 
Barry)  thought  it  a  mode  of  treatment 
highly  worthy  of  trial. 

In  answer  to  a  ([ucstion  put  to  him. 
Dr.  Barry  stated,  "  that  he  had  seen  no 
case  oi  common  cholera  at  Sunderland." 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  HUMAiV 
BODY. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  John  Davy  made 
a  set  of  experiments  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  changes,  if  any,  which 
the  temperature  of  the  body  undergoes 
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in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  after  an  uncertain  period  of  incubation,  pro. 
result  was/that  some,  thou-h  but  a  duces  a  tram  of  phenomena  forming  the  sub- 
,.  ,  ,  •  •  1-  „t„,.  seouent  disease.  In  sporadic  cholera  tbe 
sl..htelevation,occursnMvarmcMnates  X|;7X^^,  ,,,eiu;  but  when  the  com- 
and  a  proportional  decrease  in  told  j^^ncxcitinc.  causes  are  strong,  and  the  sab- 
countries-  1  hese  experiments  were  .^^^  ^.^^^^  predisposed,  severe  or  fatal  cases 
lately  repeated  by  iM.  Reirnaua,  ot  ^,^^^  occur  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
Paris,  during  a  voyage  in  the  eastern  from  those  of  epidemic  cholera, 
lieiuisphere;  r.nd  as  tbe  thermometers  H. —The  eflecis  of  the  choleric  poison  ex- 
used  were  compared  by  IM-  Arago  with  hibit  a  great  analogy  to  those  produced  by 


those  of  the  Observatory  in  Paris,  tiieir 
accuracy  cannot  be  questioned.  _  Four 
sets  of  observation  were  made  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  three  in  temperate 
climates  ;  while  all  were  made  on  the 
same  twelve  individuals,  robust  and 
liealthy  men,  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged, 
in   the"  same  manner.     In  10*^  4'  north 


the  virulent  contagion  of  typhus,  and  the 
concentrated  miasinal  exhalations  that  give 
rise  to  malignant  levers,  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent, such  as  we  see  in  Bataviaand  other 
highly  malarious  places. 

III. — This  poison  shews  its  effects,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  first 
on  the  nervous  system,  as  evinced  by  the 
prostration  of   strength,  by  the  affection  of 


latitude,  the  air  being  at  79°  of  Fah-  \^^  hend,   by  the  absence  of  the  secretions  ; 

renheit,  the  average  temperature  of  all  and,  in  fact,  by  a  depression  of  the  whole  of 

the  twelve  was  99^  degrees ;  in  36^  10'  the  sensorial  functions  as  well  as  those  of 

south  latitude,   the   atmosphere   being  organic  life. 


62^'^,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
men  was  9S|  degrees ;  under  the  line, 
and  with  an  atmospheric  heat  of  86", 
the  animal  temperature  was  100  degrees. 
In  latitude  7^  1'  south,  the  air  being  at 
86'^,  the  I)ody  was  99|  degrees  j  and, 
again,  the  air  "being  at  (ii'-'^,  the  body 


IV. — The  secondary  effects  of  the  choleric 
poison  are  shewn  in  the  vascular  system  ; 
the  circulation  recedes  from  the  surface,  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  internal  organs,  the 
decarbonizatiou  and  calorification  cease  or 
are  greatly  diminished,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  falls  to  that  of  the  surrounding  in- 
animate substances,  paleness  is  changed  to 


was  at  99  degrees,   and   the   atmosphere  blueness,  and  the  functions  of  the  ganglionic 

rising  to  79*^,  the  body  rose  to99^degs.  system  of  nerves  seems  to  be  suspended,  if 

Tims  the  atmospheric  range  was  from  not  annihilated. 

53|"  to  8fi°,  which  produced  a  variation  V. — It  is  at  this  period  that  nature  ap- 

in   the  animal  heat  of  only  one  degree  pears  to  make  violent,  but  too  often  unsuc 


and  a  half. 
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cessful,  efforts  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
circulation,  and  to  re-establish  the  secretions 
by  sickness  and  purging,  the  ejected  fluids 
being  e.tudations  rather  than  secretions. 

Yl. — If  nature  do  not  succeed  by  the 
above-mentioned  efforts  in  restoring  the  cir- 
culation and  secretions,  and  consequently 
o.xygenation  and  calor.fication,  these  efforts 
themselves  prove  auxiliaries  to  the  choleric 
poison  in  destroying  life. 

VII. — We  are  not  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge   certain  whether  the  spasms  be 


Nature  aitd  Treatment  cf  Cholera. 
Dh.    James    Johnson    said,    that  with 

view  of  economizing  the  time  of  the  society,  merely  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  the  ner- 

of  introducing  a  systematic  mode  of  discus-  vous  system,  or  an  effort  of  nature  to   resist 

sing  the  subject,  and  more  particularly  with  it;  but  they,  like  the  sickness   and  purging, 

a  view  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  repeated  if  not  immediate,  tend  ultimately  to  excite 

explanations,  and  preventing  misconception,  the  powers  of  life 


he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  throwing  his  ob- 
servations into  a  series  of  short  propositions, 
distinct  from  each  other,  by  which  any  mem- 
ber, or  members  of  the  society,  would  be  en- 
abled to  discuss  any  one  particular  ])oint 
•without  diverging  into  irrelevant  matter. 
The  propositions,  which  the  doctor  read  from 
a  written  cojiy,  were  as  follows  :  — 

I. — That  in  epidemic  cholera,  as  in  most 
other  epidemics,  a  poisonous  or  sedative  ])rin- 
ciple,  whether  originating  in  the  earth,  or 
emanating  from  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, btrikcs  a  predisposed  individual,  and 


VIII.— If  nature,  by  which  I  mean  the 
constitution,  whether  with  or  without  aid,  be 
able  to  resist  the  first  or  depressive  shock  of 
the  poison,  and  institute  a  re-action  of  the 
system,  that  re-action,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  becomes  a  fever,  exhibiting  a  new 
train  of  plienomcua,  and  demanding  a  dif- 
ferent treatment.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, it  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that 
what  is  understood  by  cholera  sometimes 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  choleric  fever. 

]X. — If  re-action,  if  restoration  of  the 
circulation  and   secretion,  and  oxygenation, 
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do  not  take  place,  tUe  patient  dies  in  a  state 
of  asphyxia,  the  intellectual  powers  often  re- 
maining but  little  impaired  till  the  last 
glimmer  of  tlie  lamp  of  life  is  extinguished. 
'J'his  has  been  often  witnessed  in  concen- 
trated miusmal  fevers  within  and  without 
the  tro;iics. 

X. —  Pathology.  All  the  changes  which 
present  themselves  in  the  dead  body  are, 
in  my  opinion,  effects,  not  causes  of  the 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  the  congestion 
of  black  blood  in  the  internal  orga  s,  which 
is  almost  the  only  phenomena  observable 
when  cholera  terminates  fatally  in  a  few 
hours.  The  traces  of  intlammation  in  various 
organs  after  death  are  connected  with  the  re- 
active fever  rather  than  the  cholera  which 
precedes  the  fever. 

XL — Treatment.  As  we  have  no  means 
of  expelling  or  neutralizing  the  poison,  we 
can  only  endeavour  to  counteract  its  effects, 
and  assist  nature  in  her  movements. 

XII. — The  primary  or  essential  indication 
is  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circula- 
lion.  If  that  equilibrium  be  effectually  re- 
stored, secretion,  calorification,  and  oxyge- 
nation follow. 

XIII. — 'I'he  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
to  be  restored  partly  by  internal,  partly  by 
external  means,  but  always  by  several  means 
simultaneously  employed  at  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  disease. 

XIV. — Venesection  may  appear  a  despe- 
rate remedy,  but  we  have  a  desperate  disease 
to  combat.  I  proposed  this  measure  many 
years  before  the  epidemic  broke  out,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  ;  and  I  pro- 
posed, and  would  still  propose,  venesection 
with  a  two-fold  view  ;  first,  to  relieve  the 
heart  and  internal  organs  from  a  portion  of 
that  delus,e  of  black  blood  in  which  they  may 
be  said  figuratively  to  be  drowned  ;  secondly, 
to  turn,  as  it  were,  the  tide  of  the  circula- 
tion from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  This  measure  I  would  chiefly  confine 
to  the  young,  the  robust,  and  the  previously 
healthy,  and  in  tbeni  contemporaneously 
with,  or  soon  after  the  measure  which  forms 
my  next  proposition. 

XV. — The  first  internal  remedy  which  T 
propose,  both  in  aid  and  in  imitation  of  na- 
ture, is  a  stimulant  emetic,  as  an  infusion  of 
-mustard-seed,  or,  what  perhaps  would  be 
better,  sulphate  of  zinc.  1  propose  this  from 
a  conviction,  founded  on  observation,  that 
of  all  the  means  which  nature  or  art 
can  bring  into  operation,  the  act  of  full 
vomiting  is  the  most  powerful,  driving 
the  blood  from  the  internal  organs  to  the 
surface  cf  the  body,  and  it  is  also  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  exciting  the  secretion  in 
every  glandular  structure  of  the  living  ma- 
chine. Nausea  and  retching  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  their  effects  from  the  operation  of 
full  vomiting.     Nausea  and  retching  depress 


the  powers  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system, 
and  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  to  the 
surface.  Full  vomiting  impels  the  circula- 
tion with  great  force  into  the  superficial  ves- 
sels, for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  orifice  of  a  vein  during 
vomiting.  I  have  seen  the  blood  come  from 
a  vein  under  such  circumstances  with 
all  the  characters,  or  at  least  all  the  appear- 
ance, of  arterial  blood.  This  proposition  is 
well  exemplified  by  sea-sickness,  of  which  I 
have  had  painful  personal  experience.  An 
unfortunate  landsman  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance during  the  first  storm  he  experiences 
at  sea  to  a  man  with  cholera.  He  staggers 
about  the  deck,  striving  to  keep  down  the 
rebellious  heavings  of  his  stomach,  but  he 
cannot  succeed,  up  it  comes  ;  and  during 
the  first  vomiting,  I  have  seen  the  blood 
gush  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  of  the 
sea-sick  sufferer.  From  being  actually  blue 
with  nausea,  his  face  becomes  red  with 
vomiting;  but  the  cause  of  the  sickness  still 
continuing,  he  ultimately  becomes  pale  and 
exhausted.  He  is  like  a  man  who  takes  a 
fresh  dose  of  emetic  tartar  after  each  parox- 
ysm of  vomiting, and  thewonderisthat  hedoes 
not  die  :  1  have  known  some  die  of  it.  It  is 
curious  that  C(e1ius  Aurelianus,  who  gives  the 
best  ancient  account  of  cholera  morbus,  places 
sea-vomiting  among  the  causes  of  that  dis- 
ease. It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  Mr. 
Boyle  proposed  full  vomiting  in  epidemic 
cholera  ten  years  ago ;  and  1  have  the  best 
authority  for  recommending  this,  because 
when  it  was  pursued  on  the  continent,  it  was 
eminently  beneficial. 

XV'I. — As  soon  as  vomiting  has  produced 
its  salutary  effect  on  the  circulation,  or  has 
failed  to  produce  that  effect  after  a  fair  trial, 
I  would  propose  diffusible  stimuli,  with  calo- 
mel and  opium,  but  not  in  immoderate 
doses.  Brandy  and  laudanum,  as  being 
most  readily  procured,  and  the  least  likely  to 
be  loathed,  are  perhaps  the  best ;  but  the 
choice  of  stimuli  must  be  left  to  the  practi- 
tioner, and  the  danger  of  inducing  subsequent 
inflammation  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind.  Calomel  alone  would  probably  be  the 
most  successful  after  the  emetic. 

XVII. — The  remedies  above  mentioned, 
in  moderate  but  efficient  doses,  seem  to  im- 
part vigour  to  the  heart  and  nervous  syst.  m 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  While 
they  mitigate  the  spasms,  and  restrain  the  in- 
jurious exudation  of  fluids  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  mercury  changing  these  exudations 
into  secretions. — Qu.  Would  not  the  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen  gas  be  beneficial  ? 

XVI II. — The  external  remedies  are  three 
— heat,  friction,  and  counter-irritation. 
These  three  means  should  be  employed,  not 
only  simultaneously  with  respect  to  each 
other,  but  contemporaneously  with  the  inter- 
nal remedies.  They  should  always  be  so 
employed,   that   the  patient  may  not  be  suf« 
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fered  to  tbrow  a  siu ale  voluntary  muscleiato 
action  :  every  muscular  movement,  even  that 
of  sitting  up  in  bed,  is  prejudicial,  or  abso- 
lutely dangerous  during  the  exhausting  or- 
gasnr  of  cholera.  An  apparatus,  per- 
mitting the  application  of  heat,  friction,  and 
counter-irritation,  without  the  necessity  of 
muscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
■will  be  shewn  to  the  society.  As  the  cramps 
and  spasms  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  extre- 
mities, v/ould  not  firm  compression  by 
bandages  mitiga'e  them  ? 

XIX. — Prophylaxis.  Considering  my- 
self, as  well  as  every  member  of  this  society, 
bound  to  abstain  from  all  discussion  on  con- 
tagion, 1  shall  consider  this  subject  in  four 
words — temperance,  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  fearlessness :  in  fine,  the  presence 
of  all  those  things  which  tend  to  preserve 
general  health,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  those 
causes  which  predispose  to  common  dis- 
eases. 

He  (Dr.  Johnson)  had  thus  endeavoured 
to  throw  into  a  series  of  propositions  the 
chief  points  for  discussion.  He  solemnly 
protested  he  would  not  defend  a  single  pro- 
position for  the  sake  of  argument  or  victory, 
but  renounce  all,  or  each  of  them,  the  mo- 
ment he  was  convinced  of  their  or  its  in- 
stability. The  learned  doctor  then  exhibit- 
ed the  apparatus  of  Mr.  La  Baume,  for  ap- 
plying hot  air  or  vapour  to  the  surface  of  the 
body 

Mr.  Boyle  had  visited  India ;  and  re- 
maining there  for  some  time,  he  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  cholera. 
He  had  great  o]iportunities  of  making  post- 
mortem examinations,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  bile.  The  general  appearances 
discovered  by  him  were  already  on  record, 
and  consequently  he  would  now  merely  re- 
mark, that,  in  all  fatal  cases  of  cholera,  no 
bile  appeared,  whereas  in  every  favourable 
case  it  did.  He  sought  for  the  cause  of  that 
phenomenon  in  the  biliary  ducts, and  frequent- 
ly found  them  so  nmch  obstructed  as  to  ex- 
perience a  difficulty  in  passing  a  probe.  The 
gall-ducts  were  distended  with  dark-coloured 
bile  sufficient  to  obstruct  them,  inde])cn- 
dently  of  the  sjiasmodic  action  which  there 
■was  reason  to  suppose  e.vistcd  contempora- 
neously. The  unsuccessful  ajiplication  of 
the  various  remedial  agents  that  were  re- 
commended, together  ■vs'ith  the  facts  he  had 
just  stated,  induced  him  to  believe  that,  if  a 
remedy  could  be  administered  which  would 
produce  bile,  the  appearance  of  which  w'as 
always  salutary,  and  the  absence  of  which 
always  indicated  a  fatal  termination,  it 
■would  be  the  best  agent  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. He  also  found,  contrary  to  general 
opinion,  that  there  was  not  such  a  degree 
of  vomiting  and  purging  as  was  generally 
imagined  in  the  uo^st  cases  of  eiiidemic 
cholera  ;  on    the  contrary,  that  where  those 


symptoms  occurred,  together  with  violent 
spasms,  the  patients  generally  recovered. 
If  the  patients  were  very  bad,  there  was  a 
great  collapse  ;  the  powers  of  life  seemed  to 
be  destroyed,  or  paralysed,  at  the  moment  of 
attack.  If  patients  merely  made  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  either  to  vomit  or  to  unload  the 
alimentary  canal,  they  generally  died.  If  a 
patient,  when  interrogated,  merely  said  that 
be  felt  unwell,  but  could  not  describe  the 
nature  of  his  case,  fatal  consequences  most 
probably  ensued  ;  whereas,  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, violent  action  occurred,  accompanied 
with  violent  spasm  and  serious  complaints, 
and  sufficient  power  remained  to  enable  hira 
to  discharge  the  diseased  matters,  that  pa- 
tient generally  recovered.  He  thought  those 
observations  worthy  of  remark,  because  he 
presumed  that,  if  a  gentleman  who  bad  not 
previously  seen  the  disease  were  called  to 
enter  a  room  in  which  two  patients  were  ly- 
ing in  the  circumstances  he  (Mr.  B.)  had 
just  described,  he  would  most  likely  pro- 
nounce an  inaccurate  prognosis.  It  was 
from  those  circumstances  that  he  was  led  to 
exhibit  emetics,  and  in  every  case  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  they  proved 
successful.  He  did  not  wish  to  attach  more 
importance  to  that  fact  than  it  deserved,  but 
be  understood,  from  good  authority,  that 
emetics  had  proved  highly  serviceable  on  the 
Continent ;  certainly  not  in  every  case,  but 
they  had  been  found  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful remedies.  He  was  first  led  to  introduce 
the  practice  from  analogy,  and  few  cases 
which  he  had  treated  by  emetics  and  other 
auxiliary  means  proved  fatal.  Having  thus 
stated  the  reasons  why  he  ado]ited  emetics, 
he  would  now  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
other  remedies.  [Mr.  Boyle  here  made  some 
remarks  on  bleeding,  and  afterwards  on  fric- 
tions and  other  external  applications]  As  to 
the  internal  remedies,  in  addition  to  an  emetic, 
he  thought  that  benefit  might  be  derived 
from  calomel,  opium,  brandy,  and  ammonia 
and  aromatic  confection.  It  was  not  won- 
derful that  calomel  should  have  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  profession  as  an  im- 
portant remedy  in  cholera,  in  consequence 
of  its  efl^icacy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
generally  in  tropical  clim.itcs.  In  bad  cases 
of  cholera,  however,  he  had  never  seen  ca- 
lomel produce  any  effect  whatever,  and,  in 
post-mortem  examinations,  he  had  found  it 
adhering  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  the  duodenum  unaltered.  Am- 
monia he  looked  ujion  as  the  most  important 
stimulus  with  which  he  was  acquainted  in 
the  depressive  stages  of  all  diseases,  whether 
acute  or  chronic.  Compound  spirits  of  la- 
vender he  considered  an  excellent  stimulant, 
combined  with  brandy  punch.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  follow  Dr.  Johnson's  pro- 
positions in  detail,  but  there  wcic  two  or 
three  jioints  to  which  he  would  allude,  and 
the  first  related  to  cramps.     Having  seen  :\ 
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number  of  patients  at  the  moment  of  being 
taken  ill,  without  cramps,  he  did  not  think 
that  they  were  a  cause,  but  a  symptom  of  the 
disease.  He  did  not  believe  tdat  all  the 
appearances  observed  in  post-mortem  ex. 
aminations  were  causes,  but  that  some  of 
them  were  consei|uences  of  the  aftectioD. 
The  distention  of  all  the  interior  vessels  he 
believed  to  be  consequences ;  but  the  ob- 
struction of  the  bile  ducts,  and  the  dark  or 
green  colour  of  the  bile,  he  looked  upon  as 
tbe  immediate  causes  of  the  affection. 

Dr.  Gregory  remarked,  that  he  thought 
it  would  contribute  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  subject,  if  the  ?;a(i(re  and  treatment  of 
the  disease  svcre  discussed  separately  ;  and  be 
recommended,  that  the  society  should  devote 
itself,  m  the  first  instance,  to  the  question  of 
the  identitu  of  the  common  ivith  the  Asiatic  cho- 
lei'a.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  dis- 
ease now  jirevailing  at  Sunderland  was  iden- 
tical with  that  which  had  prevailed  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  India  subsequent  to  1817  ;  but  it 
was  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  whether  it 
was  the  same  disease  as  that  described  by 
Stfrlenham  under  the  title  of  cholera,  or  as 
that  which  bad  occurred  in  India  pri&r  to 
1817.  'I'o  determine  these  points  was  not  a 
question  of  idle  speculation,  for  upon  their 
decision  it  depended,  how  far  we  could  be- 
nefit by  the  experience  of  former  times,  in 
regulating  our  treatment  of  the  present  epi- 
demic. For  himself,  he  had  already  avowed 
his  conviction,  that  the  Asiatic  cholera  was 
truly  a  noia  pestis,  unlike  any  disease  hitherto 
described  under  tbe  same  name.  Still  he 
thought  the  question  open  to  investigation, 
and  peculiarly  fitted  for  discussion  in  this 
society.  For  the  present,  he  merely  threw 
out  this  suggestion  with  tbe  view  of  guiding 
the  society  into  a  profitable  path,  reserving, 
to  a  future  occasion,  a  more  extended  exa- 
mination of  the  question. 

IMr.  Searle  said,  that  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease which  had  occurred  at  Sunderland  had 
been  submitted  to  his  ins])ection,  and  he  felt 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  was  the  same 
as  that  which  he  had  seen  at  Warsaw.  His 
observation  was  not  founded  upon  any  of  the 
symptoms,  but  upon  post-mortem  examina- 
tions. 

Dn.  Gilchrist  made  some  observations. 

Dr.  Copland  remarked  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  taken  for  granted,  in  bis  first  and  second 
propositions,  that  the  present  pestilence  was 
identical  with  the  severe  forms  of  cholera 
frequently  met  with  in  warm  climates,  or  in 
■warm  and  moist  seasons  in  temperate  coun- 
tries,— an  inference  which  the  symptoms  of 
both  diseases,  and  the  experience  of  many 
able  observers,  did  not  warrant.  He  stated 
that  he  bad,  on  the  previous  evening,  when 
called  upon,  referred  to  the  preliminary 
symjitoms,  the  symptoms  observed  in  its 
course,  and  to  the  consecutive  phenomena 
and  terminations  of  this  pestilence,  as  fur- 


nishing decided  evidence  that  it  is  altogether 
distinct  from  the  disease  called  common 
and  spasmodic  cholern,  and  the  marks  of 
distinction  he  was  still  ready  to  show  and 
maintain.  As  to  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  as  stated  by  Dr.  John- 
son, he  had  but  little  to  remark,  and  scarcely 
any  thing  to  object.  He  would  only  observe 
that  the  pathology,  even  as  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  furnished  striking  evidence  of 
the  difference  existing  between  this  pesti- 
lence and  common  or  spasmodic  cholera. 
His  views  respecting  the  propriety  of  com- 
bining the  means  of  cure,  and  directing  them 
simultaneously  into  action,  as  well  as  his 
recommendation  of  emetics  and  bloodletting, 
very  nearly  met  those  entertained  by  Dr.  C. 
himself,  but  that  much  would  depend  upoa 
circumstances  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
bloodletting  should  be  carried,  and  occa- 
sionally as  to  the  propriety  of  omitting  it 
altogether.  He  conceived  that  the  different 
grades  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  its  different 
periods  or  stages,  required  a  modified  treat- 
ment, and  in  this,  he  stated,  that  he  was 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Keir,  of 
jMoscow,  as  detailed  in  a  valuable  letter,  the 
persual  of  which  had  been  granted  him  by  a 
friend  (Mr.  Craigie,  Dr.  C.  informed  us) 
now  present.  According  to  the  experience 
of  this  gentleman,  the  most  intense  grade 
and  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  did  not 
admit  of  bloodletting;  whilst,  in  the  less 
severe  cases,  and  in  the  more  intense  cases 
when  they  came  immediately  under  treat- 
ment, the  advantage  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice was  decided.  As  to  the  superiority  of 
warm  or  hot  air  over  the  warm  or  vapour 
bath,  he  expressed  his  belief;  and  he  could 
recommend,  from  an  extensive  experience 
of  the  practice  in  analogous  states  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  present,  the  turpentine  fomenta- 
tions, and  the  other  external  measures  which 
he  had  detailed  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
journal.  The  probable  advantages  of  inhal- 
ing stimulating  and  oxygenated  gases,  he 
remarked,  had  been  recommended  by  various 
writers,  and,  as  the  question  in  which  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease  made  its  inva- 
sion of  the  frame  was  evidently  the  lungs, 
and,  as  this  organ  was  paralyzed  by  its  im- 
pression, tbe  propriety  of  trying  this  mode 
of  medication  was  evident.  Respecting  the 
use  of  calomel  in  the  disease,  he  remarked 
that  its  utility  was  undoubted,  and  that  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  powers 
of  life  were  reduced  very  low,  it  had  no  ef- 
fect unless  combined  with  stimulants,  parti- 
cularly camphor  and  ammonia. 

Dr!!  Webster  thought  that  the  question 
of  Dr.  Gregory  was  of  great  importance, 
because  if  they  could  establish  the  identity 
between  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  India, 
and  was  now  prevailing  in  Sunderland,  and 
as  was  frequently  seen  prevailing  in  this 
country,   he  considered   that   a  great    step 
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would  be  gained  towards  arrivino;  at  a  know- 
ledge of  its  proper  treatment.  He  bad  not 
seen  the  disease  in  Asia,  but  be  bad  seen 
cholera  as  it  frequently  prevailed  in  England, 
and  as  it  bad  prevailed  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  to  him  it  appeared  to  be  the 
same  disease,  though  it  was  no  doubt  modi- 
fied by  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  which 
it  occurred,  as  also  by  the  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual affected.  The  ague,  which  occurred 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  was  the  same 
complaint  as  that  which  affected  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  or  the  com- 
munity of  more  southern  regions,  varied,  no 
doubt,  by  particular  circumstances.  As 
facts,  however,  were  of  greater  importance 
than  declamation  on  this  subject,  he  would 
refer  the  meeting  to  a  description  of  spas- 
modic cholera  as  it  occurred  in  India,  and 
the  document  to  which  he  would  call  their 
attention  was  a  paper  contained  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Medical  Transactions  of  Cal- 
cutta, by  Mr.  Wood.  [Dr.  Webster  here, 
amid  some  interruption,  read  two  cases, 
•which  terminated  favourably,  and  contrasted 
them  with  others,  which  terminated  unfa- 
vourably.] His  object  in  stating  those  par- 
ticulars was  to  prove,  that  the  disease,  de- 
scribed as  cholera  spasmodica,  was  a  com- 
plaint which  had  always  existed  in  this 
country,  and  had  been  well  descibed  by 
Sydenham,  and  as  this  was  the  case,  he 
trusted  the  public  anxiety  would  be  relieved. 
He  had  seen  a  letter  from  Vienna  within  a 
few  days,  describing  the  disease  as  it  oc- 
curred there,  and  the  account  given  was, 
that,  when  the  disease  first  broke  out,  many 
fatal  cases  occurred,  because  the  treatment 
was  not  understood,  but  afterv.-ards  public 
fear  was  allayed.  Gentle  emetics  were 
given  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  vomiting 
was  directed  to  be  kept  up  by  camomile  tea. 
Whenever  that  was  followed  by  ])erspiration, 
and  by  a  copious  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  particularly  with  bile,  the 
patients  generally  recovered.  He  (Ur.  W.) 
thought  it  right  to  state  that  fact,  in  corro- 
boration of  what  had  been  advanced  by  Dr. 
.Johnson  and  Mr.  Boyle.  Salt  soup  was 
also  recommended  ;  ipecacuanha  emetics 
were  found  to  be  the  best. 

I)n.  Thomson  could  not  accord  with  the 
opinion  delivered  by  Dr.  Webster,  that  the 
cases  detailed  by  him,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  were  identical  with  the  disease 
which  had  lately  reached  the  British  shores. 
As  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion,  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Indian  reports,  and  other  writ- 
ings of  those  who  have  seen  the  disease  as 
it  appeared  in  India,  there  seems  to  exist  a 
decided  difference  between  it  and  the  most 
virulent  cases  of  the  spasmodic  cholera 
known  in  this  country,  l-'.ven  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sydenham  the  distinction  is  obvious. 
In  one  particular,  the  |)resence  or  absence  of 
bile,  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseiise  now  spread- 
ing, is  well  marked.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  present  malady,  its  communicable 


character,  is  evidently  one  which  bad  never 
been  observed  in  the  ordinary  Indian  cho- 
lera; and,  consequently,  when  the  present 
disease  broke  out  at  Jessore,  the  inhabitants 
saw  sufficient  in  it  to  alarm  them,  and  ra- 
pidly fled  from  it.  It  is,  in  his  opinion,  im- 
possible to  confound  the  two  diseases  ;  and 
probably  much"  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
which  has  unfortunately  prevailed  in  the 
profession,  may  have  arisen  from  the  name 
imposed  upon  the  cholera,  and  its  similarity 
in  some  of  its  features  to  the  ordinary  Indian 
cholera.  With  regard  to  the  symptoms,  the 
most  important,  the  state  of  collapse,  is  that 
which  almost  exclusively  demands  attention. 
There  seems  to  be  a  complete  paralysis  of 
the  nervous  system,  which,  as  it  were,  ar- 
rests the  function  of  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently prevents  that  change  from  taking 
place  in  the  blood  which  results  from  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs.  The  blood  is  accu- 
mulated on  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  ow- 
ing to  the  vital  energy  of  the  circulating 
agents  being  nearly  destroyed ;  and  this 
readily  explains  the  pale,  cold  state  of  the 
surface  ;  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  ;  the  coldness  of  the  breath,  and 
many  other  symptoms.  The  effect  closely 
resembles  that  which  follows  the  bite  of 
some  of  the  most  venomous  serpents,  or  the 
action  of  powerful  sedative,  vegetable  poi- 
sons, such  as  the  upas  antiar,  on  the  living 
system,  that  Dr.  Thomson  could  not  help 
believing  that,  in  whatever  manner  the  dis- 
ease originated,  it  was  now  produced  by  the 
exhalation  of  a  most  powerfully  sedative  vi- 
rus from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  which,  ap- 
plied to  those  of  broken-down  constitutions, 
or  otherwise  predisposed  to  receive  it,  ope- 
rates by  an  immediate  impression  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  is,  in  his  opinion,  this 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  induces  all  the 
other  symptoms  ;  and,  therefore,  the  first 
object  of  the  practitioner  should  be,  to  sus- 
tain the  habit  under  its  imi)ression,  and  to 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  powers  of  the  circu- 
lation. The  question  is,  how  is  this  to  be 
accomplished  ?  Dr.  Thomson  deprecated 
the  use  of  the  lancet  for  this  reason,  that  the 
congestion  is  a  consequence  of  the  paralysis 
of  the  nervous  energy,  not  its  cause  ;  and  he 
could  not  comprehend,  even  if  blood  could 
be  obtained  in  such  a  state  of  the  habit,  what 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  it,  as  long 
as  the  paralysed  state  remained.  If  the 
heart  were  struggling  to  expel  its  contents, 
and  could  not  accomplish  it,  then  he  would 
accord  with  the  propriety  of  blood-letting, 
but  not  o'.herwise.  He  believed,  that  in 
those  cnses  which  had  been  benefited  by  it 
the  bleeding  had  ]>receded  the  state  of  actual 
collapse.  He  strongly  recommended  stimu- 
lants in  this  state,  such  as  ammonia  and  vo- 
latile oils  ;  and  effects  had  been  recorded  of 
the  power  of  the  former,  in  the  c.\jierience  of 
some  of  the  l!ulian  practitioner.'^,  which  were 
almost  marvellous.  Dr.  Tiiomson  concluded 
by  remarking,  that  any  thing  which  he  could 
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offer  to  the  Society  on  tbis  subject  was  of 
little  value,  as  be  bad  never  seen  tbe  dis- 
ease :  let  bim  once  see  it,  and  tben  bis  mind 
would  be  soon  made  up  as  to  tbe  manner  in 
wbicb  it  oiigbt  to  be  treated. 

Dn.  WiiiriNR,  in  conjunction  witb  all  his 
medical  brethren,  bad  liad  several  cases  of 
cholera  during  tbe  last  year,  but  be  bad  not 
had  one  fatal  case.  He  bad  seen  cases  very 
severe — be  bad  seen  cuscs  lying  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  almost  in  a  moribund  condition, 
but  these  patients  recovered.  'I'bat  was 
not  tbe  case,  however,  witb  tbe  malignant 
form  of  tbe  disease,  as  it  occurred  abroad 
and  at  Sunderland ;  there  the  patients 
died,  and  consequently  he  saw  in  that 
circumstance  a  certain  degree  of  difference 
in  the  affection.  If  that  were  sufficient  to 
establish  a  distinction  in  the  two  cases,  then 
tbe  question  inevitably  arising  was,  "  Is 
there  any  difference  iu  tbe  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  befadopted  ?"  If  that  (juestiou  re- 
ceived a  negative  reply,  tben  where  was  tbe 
necessity  of  making  a  distinction  between 
tbe  diseases  ?  He  might  be  allowed  to  say 
that  he  believed  they  were  obliged,  in  this 
disease,  to  be  guided  by  principle  ;  for  they 
did  not  know  wherein  tbe  essential  nature 
of  cholera  consisted.  It  had  been  remarked 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  an  impres- 
sion made  on  tlie  nervous  system  ;  but  what 
that  was  they  knew  not  ;  they  only  knew 
that  the  effect  produced  by  the  impression 
was  subsequently  manifested  principally 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  If, 
then,  that  were  the  case,  they  must  prescribe 
for  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  for  at  pre- 
sent they  had  no  specific  for  it.  Now,  what 
were  tbe  symptoms  7  They  were  such  as 
were  seen  in  many  cases,  not  only  of  cho- 
lera, but  of  ty]ihus  fever,  and  occasionally 
in  other  diseases  where  there  was  a  great 
collapse  of  the  system,  an  overloaded  con- 
dition of  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels, 
and  a  dtficiency  ia  tbe  capillary  circulation. 
If  such  were  the  case,  wliy  should  they 
make  a  difference  in  the  treatment "?  They 
acknowledged  they  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  disease — they  acknowledged  they  bad  no 
specific  forit — iind  therefore  let  them  take  the 
symptoms  and  prcscril.'e  for  them, whether  they 
occurred  in  typhus  fever  or  in  cholera.  It  was 
in  that  way  that  judicious  medical  men  were 
now  looking  at  the  treatment  of  cholera — 
it  was  in  that  way  that  they  bad  treated  all 
sporadic  cases — it  was  in  that  way  tliey  bad 
treated  typhus  fever,  and  it  was  that  way 
Dr.  Mackintosh  had  been  treating  severe 
cases  of  ague  in  the  cold  stage,  when  that 
stage  proceeded  to  an  extreme  degree,  lie 
must  acknowledge,  however,  that  he  did  not 
accord  with  some  sentiments  wliich  had 
been  exju-essed  respecting  blood-letting.  It 
had  been  said,  that,  in  tbe  severest  cases, 
they  ought  not  to  bleed.  He  would  only  ar- 
gue analogically  from  what  he  had  seen  in 
severe  cases  of  typhus  fever,  where  tbe  sys- 
tem was  ia  ii  state  of  congestion.    It  was  in 


the  severest  cases  that  the  remedy  was  tbe 
most  efficacious.  It  struck  him  that,  in 
opening  a  vein  in  the  severest  cases,  they 
were  doing  more  good  than  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  disease  assumed  a  milder 
character.  He  would  prefer  the  external 
jugular.  The  external  application  of  heat 
ought  clearly  to  be  bad  recourse  to  ;  but  he 
could  not  think  that  the  internal  exhibition 
of  stimulants  was  always  allowable  ;  for  two 
things  were  greatly  to  be  feared  as  the  result 
of  the  means  emjjloyed — namely,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  general 
excitement,  in  some  very  severe  cases.  If 
mercury  were  recommended,  he  should  bo 
glad  to  know  on  what  i)rinciple  1  If  it  were 
small  doses,  to  excite  tbe  liver,  it  might  be 
of  service  in  time,  but  he  thought  not  imme- 
diately. If  it  were  exhibited  for  any  other 
purpose,  then  he  should  like  to  know  bow  it 
acted. 

Mn.  Hunt  made  some  observations  with 
regard  to  the  disease  at  Sunderland. 

Dr.  O'SiiAucniNLSSY  moved  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned,  and  gave  notice  that,  at 
the  next  meeting,  be  should  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  to  the  Society  tbe  results  of  some 
chemical  investigatitjns  he  had  made,  con- 
nected witb  this  disease. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded  and 
carried,  the  meeting  was  about  to  disperse, 
when 

Dn.  James  Johnson  rose,  and  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  question  of  identity.  It 
had  been  stated,  and  argued,  that  the  cholera 
morbus  which  broke  out  at  Jessore  in  1817, 
and  not  there  only,  but  at  several  other 
places  contemporaneously,  was  not  identi- 
cally tbe  cholera  as  it  appeared  previously 
to  that  period.  The  general  argument  was, 
that  it  had  never  been  epidemic  before,  that 
it  was  only  sporadic.  Now  the  fact  was, 
that,  at  Surat  and  tbe  neighbourhood,  sixty 
thousand  persons  were  carried  off  by  one 
visitation  in  the  year  1760.  That  was  cer- 
tainly a  curious  specimen  of  sporadic  cholera. 
The  symptoms  which  tben  occurred  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  manifested  at 
Jessore  in  1817.  Within  the  last  week  a 
case  had  occurred,  which  was  actually  sub- 
mitted to  government,  and  caused  consider- 
able alarm  in  their  minds.  [The  doctor 
here  detailed  tbe  ])articulars  of  a  very  severe 
case,  with  cramps  of  the  limbs  and  blueness 
of  the  surface,  which  had  occurred  at  the  St. 
James's  Workhouse.]  There  was  something 
in  the  epidemic  that  made  the  cases  more 
severe,  more  numerous,  more  fatal,  and 
consequently  characterized  it,  but  the  indi- 
vidual features  of  tde  cases  were  the  .same  ; 
and  at  the  time  he  did  not  feel  justified  iu 
staling  that  tbe  patient,  to  whom  he  had  just 
alluded,  did  not  labour  under  Indian  cholera. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  ensued,  se- 
veral gentlemen  complaining  that  Dr.  John- 
son had  been  allowed  to  address  the  meet- 
ing after  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  motion  was 
carried ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  meeting 
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■was  adjourned  until  next  Saturday,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  debate  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  was  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  mover  of  the  adjournment. 

PORTRAITS  OF  PROFESSIONAL 

MEN. 
EsGRAvixGs  from  two  cabinet  portraits  of 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  have 
been  sent  us.  The  likenesses  and  execution 
in  both  are  excellent ;  and  the  pupils  of  these 
distinguished  teachers  will  recognise  their 
old  masters  in  their  happiest  aspects. 

PHYSICIANS  TO  MARYLEBONE 
INFIRMARY. 
Dr.  HooPEn  resigned  the  jNIarylebone  Infir- 
mary some  weeks  ago,  and  is  said  to  have 
recommended  lOr.  Ager  as  his  successor. 
Dr.  Hooper  had  a  salary  of  2001.  per  annum  ; 
and  as  the  appointment  was  otherwise  look- 
ed upon  as  a  good  one,  half  the  physicians 
in  the  parish  became  candidates  for  it.  The 
ardour  of  the  competitors,  and  the  extreme 
disinterestedness  evinced  by  some  of  them, 
led  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  discontinue 
the  gratuity  altogether,  and  to  elect  two  phy- 
sicians instead  of  one.  Such  is  the  injurious 
effect  upon  our  profession  of  competition  car- 
ried to  excess — the  physician  is  not  thought 
worthy  of  his  hire.  The  choice  fell  upon  Dr. 
Hope  and  Dr.  Sims. 

DR.  GILCHRIST. 
We  have  received  a  letter  from  this  gentle- 
man in  which  he  strongly  denies  having 
been  influenced  by  any  personal  feeling  in 
the  remarks  he  made  at  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society  on  the  19th  instant,  relative 
to  the  disputed  point  of  the  contagiousness 
of  the  Yellow  Fever  at  Gibraltar. 

DR.  ELLIOTSON'S  LECTURES. 
A  CONTEMPORARY,  jealous — and  not  without 
cause — of  this  journal,  has  inserted  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Elliotson's  lectures 
cannot  be  completed  "  for  two  or  three 
years,"  and  that  his  plan  is  to  make  the 
volumes  of  each  year  contain  complete  sets 
of  lectures.  We  have  to  inform  our  readers 
that  our  plan  is  in  this  respect  precisely  tlie 
same,  and  that,  as  heretofore,  tlie  volumes 
of  each  year  shall  be  made  complete  in 
themselves,  and  independent  of  the  others. 

HOT  AIR  AND  VAPOUR  BATHS. 

Numerous  methods  of  applying  hot  air  and 
v.apour  baths  to  the  surface  of  the  body  have 
recently  been  submitted  to  us.  Alost  of 
them  are  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Gower's  Su- 
datorium, more  or  less  modified.  Among 
these,  Mr.  La  Baunie's,and  iMr.  G  rcen's  baths, 
are  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  being 
portable,  and  easy  of  application.     Nor  must 


we  omit  to  mention  the  bath  for  hot  air  or 
vapour  made  by  jMr.Rippon,  of  Castle-street, 
East ;  it  goes  into  an  extremely  small  com- 
pass, is  equally  efficient,  and  much  cheaper 
than  any  of  the  others  we  have  seen. 

TRAVELLING  HOSPITALS  FOR 
CHOLERA. 
Among  the  measures  proposed  in  Paris  for 
managing  the  cholera  when  it  reaches  that 
city,  is  the  establishment  of  ambulances  in 
each  quarter.  There  will  be  a  body  of  phy- 
sicians, apothecaries,  and  nurses,  ready  to 
give  the  speediest  succour.  "  It  will  be  so 
ordered,"  says  the  proposer,  "  that  the  dis- 
ease, the  doctor,  and  the  remedy,  may  enter 
together,  or  close  on  each  other's  heels ;" 
"  and  that  death  also  may  probably  be  of  the 
party" — adds  one  of  the  wicked  wits. 

"  BURKING." 
AVe  have  just  time  and  space  to  mention 
that  Bishop  and  his  accomplices,  who  were 
this  day  (Friday)  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
the  murder  of  the  Italian  boy,  have  been 
found  Guilti/. 

NOTICES. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  correspon- 
dents (more  numerous  than  we  liave  space 
individually  to  answer^  for  their  communi- 
cations. That  as  little  delay  as  possible 
might  take  place,  we  have  this  week  given 
an  extra  sheet.  Some  on  questions  of  a 
less  temporary  nature  are  postponed  till 
the  next  and  following  Numbers. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Researches  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
Linna;an  Doctrine  of  Animate  Contagions. 
By  AdamNeale,  M.D. 

An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Conge- 
nital Malformations  of  the  Heart.  By  John 
Paget,  M.D. 

A  JNIemorial  presented  to  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Officers  of  the  Worcester,  Salop, 
Birmingham,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford  In- 
firmaries, on  the  Abuses  existing  in  the  Pub- 
lic Hospitals  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
the  Answers  received  from  them. 

A  Critical  and  Experimental  Essay  on  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood.  By  Marshall 
Hall,  M.D. 

Lectures  on  Anatomy.  Vol.  III.  By 
B.  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S. 

Practical  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Trunk  and 
Extremities.     By  Joseph  Amesbuiy. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  James 
Syme,  F.R.S.E. 

ERRATA. 
In  our  last  No.  p.  HOT,  last  line  but  one, 
for  "  color,''  read  "  calor,"   and  in   p.  269, 
for  '^  5ij."  read  "  9ij. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  07,  Skinner-Strcct,  Londou. 
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T  MEKTioNED,  gentlemen,  in  the  last  lecture, 
that  I  did  not  tuink  the  circumstance  of  tlie 
coagulation  of  healthy  blood — not  to  say  the 
circumstance  of  any  of  the  diseased  appear- 
ances— was  at  all  explained  ;  that  1  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  explanations  which 
had  hitherto  been  given.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion, that  I  think  1  put  together  all  the  argu- 
ments— every  thing  that  1  can  say  to  you 
here — in  fact,  every  thing  I  know  upon  the 
subject,  in  one  of  the  notes  on  the  blood,  in  Hlu- 
menbacb's  Physiology.  I  feel  a  little  deli- 
cacy in  referring  to  a  book  of  my  own,  but  1 
trust  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  should  have  oc- 
casion to  do  so  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures. 

I  do  not  know  ^iiat  we  have  anj'  sufficient 
reason  given  '--ither,  for  the  cause  of  the  buf- 
finess  of  iufl;>.nifd  blcod.  Perhaps  it  is  owing 
to  the  thinness  or.ihe  fibrin.  Jt  is  said  that 
the  libriij  is  thinner  in  inflamed  than  in 
healthy  blood  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we 
may  imagine  that  the  red  particles  will  sub- 
side more  easily  than  if  the  fibrin  were  of 
its  healthy  consistence. 

I  spoke,  at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  of  what 
are  called  the  various  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation. I  considered  resolution  and  effu- 
sion, and  was  particularly  considering,  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  sup]/uratiou,  that 
effect  of  iuflamination  in  which  a  new  fluid 
is  produced,  called  pus.  I  was  stating,  that 
when  this  new  fluid  is  collected  together 
within  a  cup,  or  at  least  when  it  is  collected 
together    and   not   diffused,    an    abscess    is 
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said  to  e.sist.  I  mentioned  that  the  struc- 
ture of  an  abscess,  in  general,  is  this — lymph 
is  thrown  out,  pus  is  formed  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  cellular  membrane  immediately 
exterior  to  the  lymph  is  condensfd,  becomes 
firmer  than  the  rest  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, so  as  to  back  the  cup  of  fibrin.  When 
the  ])us  is  fully  collected  and  ready  for  exit, 
the  lymph  is  gradually  absorbed  in  one  part, 
and  that  part  is  nearest  to  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  or  nearest  to  some  natural  outlet,  so 
that  the  pus  can  escape  by  the  surface,  or  by 
the  intestines,  the  trachea,  the  bronchiw,  the 
stomach,  the  bladder,  or  any  canal  which 
runs  to  the  surface.  If  there  be  any  danger 
of  mischief  arising  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  walls  of  the  abscess  becoming  thin,  and 
letting  out  the  pus  into  a  cavity,  or  part  of 
the  holy  where  serious  consequences  would 
result — as.  for  instance,  into  the  peritoneum 
—  then  a  great  deal  of  additional  lymph  is 
frequently  thrown  out,  glueing  the  various 
parts  together,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  liability  of  the  escape  of  the  pus 
in  an  improper  direction.  Thus  you  see  that 
nature  usually  thins  the  walls  of  the  abscess 
at  that  poiut  which  is  most  eligible  for  the 
escape  of  the  pus,  and  thickens  them  where 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  pus  to  escape. 
I  stated  that  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
in  nature  than  this  provision. 

roiittliig. 
The  absorption  at  this  point,  wherever  it 
may  be,  goes  on.  If  it  be  near  the  surface  we 
see  the  chief  swelling  at  one  particular  part, 
and  the  collection  is  said  to  point.  At  length  a 
minute  opening  is  formed,  and  the  matter 
escapes.  When  the  latter  occurrence  takes 
place,  and  the  cavity  is  thus  opened,  minute 
red  granules  are  seen  within,  highly  vascular, 
soft,  covered  with  pus,  and  which,  in  fact, 
secrete  the  pus.  Sometimes  the  opening  at 
which  the  matter  escapes,  although  small  at 
first,  enlarges,  absorption  takes  jdace  to  a 
great  extent,  ulceration  runs  on  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  perhaj's  lays  bare  the 
cavity  very  much. 
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Granulation. 
Those  led  granules  wliicb  secrete  the  pus 
grow  larger  and  larger,  and  advance  forwards 
till  the  cavity  is  tilled  up.  This  process  is 
called  gmnulation.  When  the  cavity  is  en- 
tirely filled  up,  portions  of  skin  form  upon  its 
surface,  and  portions  of  the  surrounding  skin 
prolongate  into  them,  so  that  you  have  a 
double  source  of  new  skin.  Fresh  skin  ap- 
pears in  insulated  points,  and  the  healthy 
skin  around  shoots  prolongations  into  it.  In 
this  way  the  surface  of  the  granulations  be- 
comes covered  with  skin,  and  is  healed. 

But  from  the  loss  of  cellular  substance 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
abscess — for  the  cellular  membrane  is  more 
or  less  destroyed  ;  and  from  the  contraction 
of  the  new  parts — for  these  granules,  which 
were  very  vascular  at  first,  become  less  and 
less  so  ;  from  the  loss  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  the  contraction  of  the  new  parts, 
when  all  is  liealed,  we  see  a  depression.  If 
it  be  a  very  minute  abscess,  such  as  is  only 
called  a  pock,  as  in  small-pox — then  you  have 
merely  a  little  depression,  a  pit ;  but  if  it  be 
a  more  extensive  formation  of  matter  that 
has  taken  place,  then  you  have  scars.  They 
are  exactly  the  same  thing,  only  on  a  dif- 
ferent scale.  The  contraction  of  the  new 
parts,  and  the  loss  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
are  sometimes  such  that  the  joints  cannot  be 
extended,  and  the  arm  becomes  bent  to  the 
body,  or  the  fingers  bent  down  to  the  hand. 

Diffused  Suppuration. 

It  is  said  that  the  pus  is  sometimes  col- 
lected in  this  way  in  an  abscess,  without  any 
lining  of  lymph  ;  but  when  the  latter  is  ab- 
sent the  pus  is  almost  always  diffused.  You 
frequently  have  pus  formed  in  the  cellular 
membrane  in  a  diffused  manner,  so  that  it 
will  run  to  a  great  extent  and  do  very  serious 
mischief,  producing,  wherever  it  spreads, 
new  inflammation  and  the  most  frightful  de- 
vastation. I'his  is  observed  in  that  form  of 
erysipelas  styled  erysipelas  phtegmonoides, 
Wiiere  supiniration  takes  place  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  uncontrolled  by  a  cup  of 
lymph,  it  often  runs  on  extensively,  and  some- 
times a  whole  arm,  or  a  whole  thigh,  is  co- 
vered by  a  sheet  of  matter  in  this  way. 

You  will,  however,  sometimes  have  a  for- 
mation of  pus,  and  an  absorption  of  the  skin 
and  cellular  membrane,  without  any  collec- 
tion of  matter.  'J'his  is  seen  every  day  in  the 
case  of  the  throat,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
skin  itself,  but  more  frecjuently  upon  a  mu- 
cous membrane.  If  a  mucous  meuibrane  be 
attacked  by  a  slight  inflammation,  the  epi- 
thelium may  be  absorbed,  together  with  a 
email  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane — in 
fact,  you  may  liave  an  ulcer,  and  that  ulcer 
■will  secrete  pus  without  there  being  a  col- 
lection of  matter  underneath.  In  an  abscess 
the  matter  is  formed  in  the  cellular  mem. 
brane,  or  a  solid  structure,   and  tends   out- 


wards ;  but  frequently  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane— nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
this  in  the  throat — the  process  goes  on  in- 
wards. The  surface,  which  is  a  little  inflam- 
ed,  becomes  abraded,  matter  is  formed  upon 
it,  and  in  that  way  you  have  an  ulcer  with- 
out the  previous  existence  of  an  abscess.  If 
the  part  heal,  it  is  afterwards  filled  up  in  the 
same  way  as  if  the  matter  had  been  collected 
in  a  cup  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

Qualities  of  Pus. 
Pus,  if  healthy,  is  an  opaque  fluid,  yellow 
or  white,  homogeneous,  short,  and  creamy ; 
so  that,  if  you  take  a  drop  between  your 
fingers  and  separate  them,  it  breaks  ;  the 
drop  divides  into  two — does  not  hang  in 
strings.  It  is  bland  generally  to  the  taste, 
and  without  smell ; — some  say  it  is  rather 
mankish — but  one  never  thinks  of  tasting 
it,  except  in  the  case  of  a  gum- boil,  or 
other  suppuration  in  one's  own  mouth.  If 
it  be  perfectly  healthy  it  is  inodorous  and 
bland,  or  at  the  utmost  there  is  only  a 
mawkish  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline,  although,  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  turns  sour.  It  is  also  inso- 
luble in  water.  It  contains  globules  ;  and 
hence  it  is  distinguished  from  jiure  mucus  by 
being  placed  between  two  bits  of  glass, 
and  then  looked  through  at  the  sun.  From 
the  existence  of  the  globules  you  have  an 
irridescent  appearance,  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  This  is  not  the  case  with  mu- 
cus ;  for  mucus  contains  no  globules.  Mu- 
cus, again,  is  not  short,  like  pus.  If  you 
take  a  portion  of  mucus  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  separate  them,  you  find  that 
it  drags  out  into  threads  ;  it  does  not  break 
ofl' short,  like  pus.  T  believe  it  is  known  by 
those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  gonor- 
rhoea, that,  when  the  disease  is  violent,  the  se- 
cretion from  the  mucousmenibianeispurulent 
— it  regularly  breaks  off  between  the  fingers  ; 
whereas,  when  the  disense  declines,  and 
pure  mucus  is  again  secreted,  a  person  has  a 
full  conviction  that  he  is  getting  better,  by 
finding  that  the  discharge  -vill  drag  out  be- 
tween the  finger  and  tl'^  thumb.  When, 
hov/ever,  pus  is  first  secreted,  it  is  said  not 
to  be  globular,  and  tl.dt  these  globules  do 
not  appear  in  it  till  it  has  been  poured  forth 
from  the  vessels  for  fifteen  minutes . 

Pers<ms  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
difference  between  ])us  and  mucus  by  che- 
mical tests.  John  Hunter  siiys  that  he  found 
pus  easily  coagulati  by  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  but  that  mucus  would  not.  Dr. 
Darwin,  jun.,  says  that  a  solution  of  caustic 
potass  does  not  dissolve  pus,  but  makes  it  a 
viscid  semi-fluid  substance,  stringy,  like 
mucus,  not  dissolv.able  in  water,  but  resem- 
bling the  diseased  mucus  of  the  bladder. 
When  that  viscus  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  in- 
flammation— when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
ill  a  state  of  cystorrLoca,  and  there  is  a  great 
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discharge  of  mucus  from  the  surface — its  mu- 
cus is  very  ropy,  and  may  be  drajjged  out  to  a 
great  length  ;  andthisistlie  appearance  wliich 
pus  exhibits  if  it  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  jiotass.  Dr.  Darwin,  jun.,  also  says 
that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  adding 
to  the  pus  sulphuric  acid  ;  whereas,  if  you 
add  these  things  to  healthy  mucus,  small 
flakes  arc  produced,  and  not  a  stringy  semi- 
pellucid  substance.  On  tlie  other  hand,  two 
modern  French  writers,  Andral  and  ]5aunies, 
deny  this  distinction.  'J'henyou  (ind  another 
chemist  say  (Grasnieyer)  that  if  pus  be  tri- 
turated with  an  ecpial  quantity  of  water  and 
then  this  combined  fluid  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potass,  a  jelly 
is  produced  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  that  tliis  is  not 
the  case  with  mucus.  Pus  in  general  sinks  in 
water,  but  mucus  generally  does  not  ;  and 
if  pus  be  diffused  in  water,  the  water  be- 
comes uniformly  white. 

However,  as  to  all  these  distinctions,  the 
fact  is,  that  pus  and  nmcus  run  into  each 
other.  JMucus  may  be  diseased,  so  as  to  be 
something  like  pus — purit'orm  ;  and  they 
will  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  de- 
grees. In  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  distinc- 
tion between  pus  and  mucus  has  been  thought 
most  important,  as  tending  to  shew  whe- 
ther ulceration  exists ;  but  here  the  two 
secretions  are  continually  mixed  together. 
When  there  is  an  abscess  of  the  lungs,  or  a 
number  of  abscesses,  and  matter  is  dis- 
charged from  them,  you  will  have  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  mucus  secreted  from 
the  bronchial  tubes,  so  that  the  pus  and  the 
mucus  are  expectorated  together ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  former  surpasses  in  quan- 
tity the  latter,  or  the  latter  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  the  former,  you  have  the  cha- 
racter of  the  one  or  the  other.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  mucus  be  very  considerable,  the  pus 
may  be  borne  up  by  it  in  water — not  allowed 
to  sink.  Besides  this,  there  may  be  an  ab- 
scess in  the  lungs,  and  there  may  be  also  an 
excavation,  and  this  not  secreting  pus,  but 
really  mucus.  'I'he  lining  membrane  of  the 
cavity  in  the  lungs,  at  least  if  fresh  ulcera. 
tiou  have  not  taken  place,  may  secrete  merely 
mucus.  Again,  every  mucous  membrane 
which  is  inflamed  may  produce  absolute 
pus  ;  so  that  you  may  see  pus  discharged 
from  the  lungs  when  there  is  no  ulceration 
at  all.  On  the  other  band,  there  may  be  an 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  but  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  abscess  may  have  become  of 
such  a  mucous  character  that  it  secretes 
really  mucus,  and  nothing  else.  In  addition 
to  this,  you  may  have  mucus  from  an  abscess 
in  the  lungs  and  pus  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
in  consequence  of  these  being  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  combined  togetlier  in  various  pro- 
portions; so  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  not  of  the  importance  which  was  once 
imagined. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  pus, 


Schwilgue,  whoisone  of  thelast  that  has  ana- 
lized  it,  says  that  it  consists  of  albumen — of 
extractive  matter,  fatty  matter,  soda,  muriate 
of  soda,  phospluite  of  lime,  and  some  other 
salts.  ^Vheu  ])us  is  scrofulous,  it  is  said  to 
have  more  soda  and  muriate  of  soda  than 
healthy  pus.  Pus  was  once  imagined  to 
consist  of  the  dissolved  solids  ;  seeing  that 
a  cavity  existed,  it  was  imagined  that  the 
solids  were  melted  down  and  turned  into 
pus.  But  then  you  frequently  have  pus,  as  I 
just  now  stated,  when  there  is  no  ulceration 
at  all,  and  the  foimation  of  pus  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  the  solids.  You 
may  have,  from  a  small  abscess,  au  im- 
mense secretion  of  pus,  if  by  chance  the  ab- 
scess do  not  heal,  and  yet  it  does  not  ex- 
tend. The  truth  is,  the  pus  is  a  new  secre- 
tion. Whether  globules  are  formed  in  it— 
whether  it  is  perfect  or  not,  immediately — 
whether  fifteen  minntes  are  required  to  pro- 
duce the  globules  and  fully  form  the  pus — is 
of  no  consideration  ;  the  fluid  which  consti- 
tutes the  pus  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  secretion.  Yet  I  believe  pus  will  dissolve 
dead  solids;  although  it  is  not  dissolved 
solids,  yet  it  will  itself  dissolve  them,  mak- 
ing  a  solution  of  them  if  they  be  dead.  John 
Hunter  found  dead  flesh  dissolve  very  readily 
in  pus.  He  put  an  equal  quantity  of  dead 
flesh  into  pus,  into  jelly,  and  into  water  ;  and 
he  found  that  portion  put  into  pus  dissolve 
very  readily,  while  the  portions  put  into  jelly 
and  water  did  not.  Hence  it  would  appear 
that  pus  is  useful  in  dissolving  the  solids 
when  they  die  ;  and  the  cellular  membrane 
continually  dies  in  phlegmon.  AVhen  an  ab- 
scess is  formed,  the  pus,  no  doubt,  dissolves 
a  portion  of  the  cellular  membrane,  but  still 
it  does  not  dissolve  it  all ;  for  v.'hen  you 
open  an  abscess,  you  continually  see  por- 
tions of  dead  cellular  membrane,  which  are 
called  by  the  common  people  the  core,  escape. 
Healthy  pus  is  called  by  the  old  writers 
laudable.  I  recollect,  when  a  student,  hear- 
ing good  pus,  instead  of  being  termed  healthy 
pus,  commonly  called  landahle  pus — j>iaise- 
tcorthii  pus.  Healthy  pus  should  abound 
with  globules.  I  may  mention  that  one 
writer  (M.  Gendrin)  says  that  these  glo- 
bules differ  from  the  globules  of  the 
blood  only  in  being  larger,  and  of  an 
opaque  yellow  colour.  .Some  say  that  the 
term  globule  is  improper — that  these  parti- 
cles are  not  exactly  globular,  but  irri'gular  in 
size  and  s'lape — but  still  all  agree  that  there 
are  certain  particles  in  the  pus,  as  there  are 
in  the  blood. 

Healthy  pus  should  abound  with  globules  ; 
but  if  they  be  deficient,  and  it  watery, 
then  we  have  what  is  called  ichorous  pus; 
but  there  may  be  other  differences  in  pus 
besides  a  deficiency  of  globules.  ^\'hen  pus 
is  thin,  like  water,  it  is  called  ichorous;  if 
it  be  thin  and  bloody,  then  it  is  called 
sanious;  and  it  is  called  scrofulous  if  there 
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be  little  curds  in  it,  wliich  very  possibly  are 
shreds  of  lymph.  Pus  sometimes  very  much 
resembles  mucus,  does  not  abound  sufficiently 
in  globules,  and  is  glairy  or  muciform,  and 
will  hang  out  in  little  slight  strings.  When 
mucus,  however,  becomes  something  like 
pus,  we  call  it  puriform.  Although  healthy 
pus  is  inodorous,  and  said  to  be  only  mawk- 
ish to  the  taste,  it  frequently  becomes  foetid. 
This  particularly  occurs  if  a  bone  be  dis- 
eased ;  but  in  suppuration  of  the  tonsils  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  pus  which  escapes, 
or  is  let  out  by  a  lancet,  to  be  most  horridly 
fuetid  ;  generally,  however,  when  pus  comes 
from  a  bone,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  bone,  it  assumes  this  fcctid  character. 

Early  FonnaiioH  njPus. 
I  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  in  how 
short  a  time  lymph  and  fibrin  were  seen 
effused  in  a  serous  membrane  ;  and  pus  also 
has  been  seen  to  form  in  a  few  hours ;  it 
has  been  seen  produced  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane in  a  few  hours  after  inflammation  has 
been  set  up  ;  and  when  an  abscess  has  been 
produced,  matter  has  been  formed  in  so  short 
a  time  as  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  inflammation. 

Proud  FUih. 
I  should  have  mentioned,  when  speaking 
of  granulations,  that  the  smaller  they  are  the 
better ;  for  if  they  be  large  they  are  gene- 
rally spongy,  and  the  common  people  then 
denominate  them  proud  Jiesh. 

Mortification. 
The  next  termination  of  which  I  will 
speak  is  morliJicaCwn.  This  is  shewn  by 
the  part  becoming  of  a  darker  red  than 
before.  AVhen  a  part  is  about  to  mortify, 
it  grows  of  a  dingy  red  ;  from  red  it  be- 
comes purple,  and  then  black  ;  and  when  it 
is  once  dead,  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
matter,  it  changes  to  a  green  colour  and 
various  other  hues.  The  pain  ceases,  the 
part  becomes  cold,  and,  if  it  be  the  surface, 
we  often  see  vesicles,  which,  although  they 
are  frerjuently  filled  with  a  pale  fluid,  yet 
are  more  frequently  filled  with  a  bloody 
serum.  If  it  be  the  skin  which  is  mortified, 
it  becomes  variegated,  and  perhajis  the  jjart 
crackles,  too,  under  the  finger.  From  the  ex- 
travasation of  air  the  uwelling  increases  ;  and 
the  partitas  often  a  doughy  feel.  These  are 
the  local  symfitoms,  but  general  symptoms 
take  place.  There  is  extreme  prostration  of 
strength  and  extreme  restlessness.  The  face 
becomes  ghastly ;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid 
and  exceedingly  weak,  perhaps  intermitting 
and  irregular.  There  is  a  general  fall  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  a  cohl 
clammy  sweat  takes  place.  The  tongue  be- 
comes brown  or  black,  the  manner  becomes 
exceedingly  quick,  and  frequently  a  little 
delirium  lakes  place.    The  cessation  of  the 


local  and  all  the  violent  general  symptoms 
will  take  place  just  before  death  from  in- 
flammation, when  that  inflammation  does 
not  cause  mortification,  or  any  other  lo- 
cal change — although,  when  mortification 
occurs  to  any  extent,  you  will  have 
the  very  same  thing,  that  is  to  say,  the 
cessation  of  pain,  the  ghastly  countenance, 
the  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  the  extreme  sense 
of  debility,  restlessness,  and  at  last  death, 
without  any  mortification — without  any  other 
local  change  whatever.  I  believe  I  men- 
tioned before,  that  frequently  from  the 
symptoms  of  enteritis,  you  would  imagine 
that  mortification  of  the  intestines  had  taken 
place,  but  on  opening  the  body  you  may 
find  no  mortification,  nothing  but  intense 
inflammation. 

When  the  parts  inflamed  become  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  cold,  and  fall  into  inci- 
pient mortification,  restoration  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  parts  will  recover  that  have  become 
purple,  and  lost  a  portion  of  their  tempera- 
ture. Even  parts  which  have  been  congealed 
will  recover  by  good  management  ;  but  this, 
I  believe,  takes  place  in  man  and  the  other 
warm-blooded,  more  than  in  cold-blooded 
animals  ;  and  Professor  Thomson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, says,  if  a  ulwle  limb  is  frozen  it 
is  never  restored.  A  still  higher  degree 
of  mortification  is  called  gangrene ;  and  the 
complete  death  of  a  part— when  it  is  dead, 
gone  irrecoverably — is  termed  sphacelus.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  part  is  cold,  senseless, 
black ;  and  putrefaction  follows.  There 
are  three  degrees,  therefore,  of  mortification : 
— the  one  where  the  parts  are  merely  pur- 
ple and  cold;  a  second  where  things  are 
more  advanced,  but  the  part  is  not  abso- 
lutely dead  ;  and  the  third,  in  which  the 
part  is  really  dead,  —  mortification  being 
the  generic  term  for  all  the  three  stages. 
When  a  part  is  dead,  and  putrefaction  is 
begun,  the  progress  of  the  putrefaction  de- 
pends very  much  upon  external  circum- 
stances. The  warmer  the  weather,  of  course 
the  more  readily  will  putrefaction  take 
place. 

Separation. 

If  the  part,  which  is  in  a  state  of  sphacelus, 
is  not  im])ortant  to  lite,  it  may  be  separated 
by  nature  from  the  body.  The  process 
of  nature  here  is  excedingly  wonderful.  The 
large  vessels,  which  go  to  the  part,  become 
plugged  up — a  coagulum  of  blood  forms 
in  them,  or  adhesive  fibrin  is  poured  out 
from  the  inner  surface,  so  that  in  one  way 
Or  other  the  progress  of  the  blood  is  arrested ; 
the  consequence  of  wliich  is,  that  it  coagu- 
lates to  some  extent  above  the  plug,  and 
the  plug  thereby  becomes  increased.  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  says,  that  a  coa- 
gulum never  extends  higher  than  the  first 
communicating  branch,  and  that  one  would 
suppose.     The  blood  coagulates  behind  tho 
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plug,  nearest  to  the  heart,  and  you  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  a  plug  to  extend  beyond 
the  first  communicating  branch.  He  says 
that  sometimes  he  has  seen  n  vessel  entirely 
connected  together,  completely  obstructed, 
■without  the  formation  of  any  plug  at  all, 
the  wJiole  obstruction  being  [)roduced  by  an 
effusion  of  lymiih,  lymph  which  has  become 
organizci,  and  formed  an  internal  adhesion, 
rii'av,  he  says  that  sometimes  he  has  seen  an 
artery  completely  obstructed  without  any 
lymph,  without  any  plug,  but  simply  from 
its  becoming  closely  contracted,  so  contracted 
that  it  would  not  admit  a  bristle.  The  con- 
traction has  formed  as  complete  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  blood  as  the  existence  of  a  coa- 
j;ulum,  or  a  quantity  of  fibrin  would  have 
done.  He  says  that  he  has  noticed  the 
same  circumstance  in  an  amputation  where 
DO  ligature  had  been  employed.  The  ves-sels 
have  become  so  contracted  as  not  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  a  bristle,  and  have 
thus  prevented  all  haemorrhage.  ]n  whatever 
way  it  is  done,  whether  by  a  coagulum  of 
blood,  whether  by  a  plug  of  lymph  forming 
an  adhesion,  or  by  the  mere  contraction  of 
the  vessels,  or  by  any  two  of  these,  such  is 
the  fact,  that  nature  generally  succeeds  in 
preventing  hremorrhage  from  a  mortified 
part,  by  obstructing  the  course  of  the  blood 
in  the  larger  vessels  leading  to  it. 

Then  the  process  of  separation  is  ac- 
complished in  this  manner ;  a  red  line  ap- 
pears at  the  boundary  of  the  healthy 
j>art  which  is  nearest  to  that  which  is  dead. 
This  red  line,  of  course,  is  a  line  of  inflam- 
mation, .and  in  it  ulceration  takes  place, 
which  goes  down  in  the  healthy  part  lower 
and  lower,  till  a  complete  separation  takes 
place  :  and  in  this  way  a  whole  limb  is  some- 
times separated  from  the  body. 
Necrosis. 
Of  course  I  have  been  speaking  of  soft 
parts  ;  but  if  a  long  bone  die,  which  is  a  very 
common  thing,  without  any  death,  or  any 
especial  disease,  of  the  surrounding  parts,  a 
new  bone  is  formed  around  it.  Tbe  process 
of  nature,  therefore,  is  quite  different  here 
from  that  which  is  employed  to  separate  a 
dead  soft  part.  In  this  case  a  new  bone  is 
fornu'd  under  the  periosteum,  around  the 
dead  portion  ;  and  in  this  way  what  is  exte- 
rior to  the  new  bone,  namely,  the  periosteum, 
the  ligaments,  and  the  cartilages,  all  become 
attached  to  it.  ^Vhen  the  old  bone  within  the 
new  one  is  detached,  completely  loosened, 
then  an  opening  is  formed  in  the  new 
bone,  ulceration  takes  place  in  it  at  one  spot, 
gr.anulations  occur  on  the  inner  surface  ;  and 
these  granulations  push  the  old  bone  through 
the  ulcerated  opening  in  the  new  one — at 
least  they  tend  to  do  so.  The  aid  of  a  sur- 
geon is  frequently  of  use  in  assisting  to  draw 
out  tbe  old  bone,  and  enlarge  the  openings 
in  the  new  ;  but  this  is  the  process  adopted 
by  nature  when  a  bone  dies. 


[The  learned  professor  here  exhibited  a 
beautiful  specimen  illustrative  of  these  re^ 

marks.] 

'I'liis  [)rocess  is  called  7iecrosis  ;  and  the  old 
bone  within  will  frequently  rattle  like  the 
kernel  of  a  dry  nut.  The  old  bone  is  called 
sequeatra. 

EjfoUation. 

If,  however,  it  be  not  a  long  bone  which 
is  dead,  but  merely  a  plate,  or  a  flat  bone, 
this  is  separated  by  ulceration.  Granula- 
tions form  under  the  old  bone  and  push  it  off. 
This  process  is  designated  eAfoliaiion,  be- 
cause the  bone  comes  off  like  a  leaf. 
Terminations. 

These  are  the  "  terminations,"  as  they 
are  called,  of  inflammation  ;  but  I  should  ra- 
ther say,  they,  were  the  c_ffec/s  of  inflammation 
than  terminations,  because  inflammation 
does  not  necessarily  terminate  when  they  oc- 
cur. Inflammation  frequently  goes  on  after 
these  effects  take  place,  and  theref  jre  we 
ought  to  say,  strictly  speaking,  that  these 
are  the  effects  of  inflammation,  or  circum- 
stances that  occur  from  inflammation. 

You  will  find  that  authors  enumerate 
among  the  terminations  of  inflammation, 
.scirrhus  ;  but  if  by  that  they  mean  the  scir- 
rhus  which  afterwards  becomes  cancer,  they 
are  certainly  wrong,  because  scirrhus  will 
occur  without  marks  of  inflammation  :  a  part 
without  these  will  gradually  become  cance- 
rous— seems  a  specific  disease.  If,  how- 
ever, by  scirrhus  these  writers  mean  true 
schirrhus,  mere  induration,  then  they  may 
be  right,  because  one  of  the  effects  of 
inflammation  is  to  harden.  When  a  part 
has  been  inflamed  for  a  length  of  time, 
it  frequently  becomes  indurated,  so  that 
scirrhus,  in  that  sense,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  effect  of  inflammation,  but  not  a  ter 
mination  of  it,  because  the  inflammation  will 
go  on,  and  the  part  become  more  and- 
more  indurated.  Induration,  however,  is 
only  one  of  such  effects  of  inflammation 
which  they  ought  to  enumerate,  for  it  has 
as  great  a  tendency  to  cause  parts  to  be- 
come softened  as  hardened.  Induration  is 
rather  the  effect  of  chronic  inflammation^ 
while  acute  rather  produces  softening. 

Duration  nf  Inflammation. 

Having  spoken  of  the  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion, I  now  proceed  to  consider  its  duration, 
and  this  is  very  various,  much  depending 
upon  its  intensity.  If  an  inflammation  be 
exceedingly  violent,  it  cannot  last  long  ;  but 
if  that  be  not  the  case,  it  may  last  a  great 
length  of  time.  Inflammation  may  exist  for 
only  a  very  few  hours,  and  may  certainly  de- 
stroy life  in  the  course  of  a  day  :  it  is  some- 
times so  rapid  that  a  person  shall  be  well  in 
the  afternoon,  and  die  from  it  before  the 
ne.xt  morning  is  much  advanced.  I  recol- 
lect   myself    seeing   last   winter  a  case  of 
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pericarditis,  which  occurred  suddenly  in 
the  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  from  a  lady 
having  exposed  herself  to  cold  by  walking 
about  the  house  half-undressed,  and  she  was 
dead  before  eight  the  next  morning.  Tn- 
iiammation  may  be  so  acute  as  to  destroy 
life  in  a  few  hours  without  any  mortification, 
but  simply  from  its  own  intensity.  In- 
flammation may  be  even  almost  momentary, 
but  that  will  depend  upon  the  use  you  choose 
to  make  of  words.  Certainly  a  child  is 
sometimes  seized  with  a  violent  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  its  eyes  will  become  red, 
— in  adults  the  same  thing  will  happen — its 
face  flushed,  its  head  distracted  with  violent 
pain,  it  screams,  and  death  ensues  in  the 
space  of  one  or  two  minutes.  After  death  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  will  be  found  within 
the  cranium,  and  externally  to  it.  If  this  state 
be  inflammatory,  it  certainly  proves  that  in- 
flammation may  be  almost  momentary,  and 
that  it  will  destroy  life  in  this  sudden  man- 
ner. 

But  inflammation,  if  it  be  not  violent,  may 
last  for  many  months,  and  even  years  ;  for 
if  it  remit,  it  may  be  tolerably  violent  often, 
and  yet  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  its 
severity  not  remaining  the  same  during  the 
whole  of  the  period.  If  it  once  degenerate 
into  the  chronic  form,  it  may  last  indefi- 
nitely, and  when  it  does  so,  ii  generally  in- 
duces various  changes  of  structure,  which  I 
will  hereafter  mention.  When  a  part  has 
been  once  inflamed,  the  redness  will  occa- 
Bionally  remain  some  years  without  any  pain 
or  any  heat.  You  may  see  this  frequently 
after  burns,  and  after  cutaneous  diseases.  A 
portion  of  a  scar  will  remain  exceedingly 
red,  the  vessels  would  appear  to  be  in  a  state 
of  passive  dilatation ;  there  is  no  pain,  no 
heat,  no  tenderness,  but  extreme  redness  ; 
and  this,  after  it  has  existed  a  year  or  two, 
or  perhaps  longer,  will  sometimes  decline  ; 
the  vessels  will  gradually  at  last  recover 
their  natural  tone.  After  ulceration  the 
skin  will  frequently  remain  of  a  red  colour, 
perhaps  of  a  very  dingy  red,  and  almost  of 
brown  colour.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who 
has  had  a  sore  leg,  you  will  see  that  the 
portions  corresponding  with  the  spots  of 
ulceration  are  frequently  very  red,  brown, 
variously  discoloured,  or  perhaps  nearly 
black. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  usual  phenomena 
of  inflammation,  such  are  the  chief  symp- 
toms, such  are  the  general  efiects  or  termi- 
nations, and  such  is  its  course.  I'he  next 
point  which  I  will  consider  is  the  variety  in 
all  these  symjjtoms,  and  the  variety  in  its 
course,  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
slrnctitre  which  it  attacks.  As,  however, 
this  is  a  new  subject,  I  had  better  defer  its 
con6i<l(ration  until  the  commencement  of 
the  next  lecture. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew' s  Hospital,  Nov,  9, 

By  H.  Eaulk,  F.R.S. 

Tracheotomy ;  especially  as  applicable  in   cases 

where  Children  have  drank  boiling  water. 
Edwaud  Elmore,    set.  2j,    was    admitted 
into  Queen's  ward  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
November. 

Six  hours  before,  he  bad  drank  some 
water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  which 
had  been  recently  boiling.  Upon  admission, 
the  respiration  was  very  laboured,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  sound  evidently  arising  from 
some  obstruction  in  the  larynx.  She  seemed 
in  pain,  but  could  speak  with  tolerable 
plainness,  and  had  swallowed  fluids  recently. 
Some  leeches  were  directly  applied,  and 
seemed  to  relieve  the  child  much.  After  a 
while,  however,  she  again  became  worse ; 
the  leeches  were  repeated,  and  an  aperient 
powder  ordered. 

About  1  o'clock  next  day,  (18  hours  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident)  INIr.  Earle 
saw  the  child.  At  this  time,  the  air  was 
evidently  propelled  with  great  difliculty 
through  the  larynx,  and  the  chest  was  but 
incompletely  filled  at  each  inspiration,  al- 
though, on  applying  the  ear,  some  air  was 
heard  to  enter,  accompanied  by  a  crepitating 
sound.  The  child  lay  back  motionless  upon 
the  bed,  although  she  was  perfectly  con- 
scious, spoke  to  her  mother  once,  and  coughed 
now  and  then.  The  lips  were  livid,  and  her 
countenance  anxious. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Earle,  that  in  sucb 
cases  as  the  present,  the  operation  of  tra- 
cheotomy might  be  of  service  ;  and  although 
the  little  sufferer,  in  this  instance,  was  too 
far  gone  for  any  sanguine  hope  of  relieving 
her  being  entertained,  yet,  as  the  only  chance 
of  saving  her  life,  he  proposed  it.  Mr, 
Lawrence  agreed  that  the  case  perfectly 
justified  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

In  the  attempt  to  remove  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  one  of  the  thyroid 
veins  was  wounded.  As  this  bled  rather 
freely,  the  operation  was  deferred  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Eventually,  an  opening  was 
made  of  suflScient  size  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  a  portion  of  a  large- sized  gum 
catheter,  through  which  the  air  freely  passed. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  child  oj)ened  her 
eyes  wide,  her  countenance  brightened  up, 
and  she  looked  much  revived,  as  all  j)resent 
remarked.  This  improvement  was  not,  how- 
ever, progressive  ;  the  child  never  rallied  to 
any  extent,  and  died  without  a  struggle  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  having  lived  about  24 
hours  after  swallowing  the  water. 

After  the  tube  was  introduced,  constant 
attention  was  required  to  remove  the  mucus, 
which  every  now  and  then  blocked  it  up, 
])roducing,  by  its  obstrucling  the  passage  of 
air  Uirough  the  tube,  all  the  former  difliculty 
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of  breathing,  which  was  immediately  relieved 
by  removing  this  mucus. 

Upon  oxaiiiination  some  hours  afterwards, 
the  mischief  was  found  to  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  glottis,  and  p;irls  immediately  around 
it.  Considerable  thickening  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages ;  a  shrivelled,  corrugated  state 
of  the  epiglottis,  which  was  also  superfi- 
cially ulcerated,  its  edges  being  at  the  same 
time  in  a  sloughy  state. 

Some  inflammatory  appearances,  likewise, 
were  found  along  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
whi'.h,  however,  did  not  seem  to  arise  from 
continuity  of  surface,  as  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  tube,  where  the  opening  had  been 
made,  was  not  so  much  inflamed  as  the 
lowf.r. 

The  lungs  were  loaded  with  serum  and 
blood  ;  and,  in  some  considerable  portions, 
were  so  much  consolidated,  as  must  have 
prevented  the  entrance  of  air  at  these  points. 

]\Ir.  Earle,  in  his  clinical  lecture,  made 
the  following  remarks  upon  this  case  :  — 

He  observed,  that  cases  of  this  description 
were  not  very  uncommon  in  their  occurrence 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  Some  fatal 
cases  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Stanley  and 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  the  3Iedico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Transactions.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Earle, 
some  time  back,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
perform  tracheotomy  in  such  cases,  but  this 
was  the  first  case  that  had  occurred  in  his  prac- 
tice. He  was  not  aware  until  after  the  death  of 
this  child  that  the  same  idea  had  suggested 
itself  to,  and  had  been  acted  upon,  by  Dr. 
Hall,  at  Nottingham,  \\ho  published  a  paper 
detailing  some  cases.  In  only  one  of  these 
an  operation  was  performed.  This  was  done 
twelve  hours  after  the  accident  had  occurred, 
and  the  child  lived  thirty-six  hours  ;  where- 
as, in  all  the  other  cases  he  relates,  death 
took  place  much  more  rapidl}-. 

The  epiglottis  and  surrounding  parts  are, 
by  such  accidents,  injured  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  unfit  to  perform  their  functions  ; 
added  to  which  there  is  much  spasmodic 
contraction  in  the  lima  glottidis,  similar  to 
what  occurs  in  acute  laryngitis,  in  which  dis- 
ease tracheotomy  affords  the  best  chance  of 
recovery. 

In  a  part  of  such  vital  importance  as  the 
larynx,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  can 
trust  to  mere  antiphlogistic  measures,  al- 
though employed  at -an  early  period,  and  with 
activity,  whether  such  affection  be  depend- 
ent on  any  injury,  or  be  an  idiopathic  in- 
flammatory attack.  It  IS  not  merely  the 
affection  of  the  organ  itself  that  is  of  import- 
ance, but  through  it  other  important  parts 
suffer.  From  the  injury  done  to  this  one 
portion,  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  appara- 
tus becomes  deranged.  Even  should  we 
succeed  in  arresting  the  inflammatory  action, 
yet  we  must  recollect  that  inflammation  is  a 
process,  and  that  the  local  actions  already 
commenced  may  destroy  a  patient,  although 


the  general  inflammatory  state  may  be  ar- 
rested. 

From  a  mere  consideration  of  post-mortem 
appearances,  we  do  not  see  the  full  extent 
of  the  affection.  This  part  is  endowed  with 
tbe  highest  degree  of  sensibility  and  irritabi- 
lity, consequently  inflammation  in  its  neigh- 
bouihood  produces  the  most  violent  spasmo- 
dic action. 

The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  as 
contrasted  with  the  minor  degree  which  ex- 
ists in  the  tracliea,  is  well  demonstrated  by 
what  occurs  upon  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
body.  A  foreign  body,  upon  being  introduc- 
ed into  the  larynx,  excites  the  greatest  pos- 
sible irritation  ;  but  on  descending  into  the 
trachea,  so  little  docs  it  cause,  that  a  practi- 
tioner, if  not  aware  of  this  circumstance, 
might  doubt  the  presence  of  such  body  until 
the  patient  by  coughing,  or  other  violent  ex- 
ertion, forces  it  up  to  the  larynx,  and  thus 
reproduces  the  dreadful  sj)asmodic  irritation. 
This  high  degree  of  sensibility  is  no  doubt 
provided  for  the  wisest  purposes,  namely,  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  any  foreign  body  dur- 
ing the  act  of  deglutition. 

In  consequence  of  its  obstructing  the  free 
egress  and  ingress  of  air,  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  larynx  exerts  a  rapidly-de- 
structive influence  upon  the  lungs  ;  conse- 
quently no  operations,  unless  performed  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  changes,  can  be  of 
any  avail. 

In  the  present  case  the  lungs  were  loaded 
with  serum,  and  in  a  great  measure  consoli- 
dated ;  the  blood  sent  to  them  could  be  only 
half  oxygenated,  and  in  such  a  state  must 
exert  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  sensorium 
and  nervous  system.  This  causes  a  diminu- 
tion of  nervous  energy,  which  again  will  re- 
act upon  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Philip  relates,  in  his  experiments  upon 
animals,  that  where  he  has  cut  oft'  the  supply 
of  nervous  influence  the  lungs  have  become 
speedily  loaded  and  hepatized.  These  ex- 
periments in  some  measure  explain  the  very 
rapid  changes  effected  in  the  lungs  in  acute 
laryngitis,  and  cases  like  the  present,  where 
severe  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  glottis 
and  larynx.  The  operation  in  the  present 
case  could  scarcelj',  after  so  long  a  delay, 
have  been  expected  to  succeed  ;  and,  there- 
fore, its  want  of  success  should  not  militate 
against  the  future  performance  of  it  in  other 
cases  at  an  earlier  period. 

There  are  (wo  operations  by  which  the 
object  may  be  effected  : — 1,  The  removal  of 
a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  rings  of  the 
trachea.  2.  The  forming  an  aperture  be- 
tween the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 

The  first  of  these  is  difficult  of  performance 
in  a  young  child,  or  a  dccp-necked  female, 
and  dangerous  from  the  great  number  of 
veins  which  ramify  about  this  part,  the 
wounding  of  one  of  which  arrested  the  ope- 
ration in  the  present  case.    The  mobility  of 
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the  larynx  is  also  very  great  indeed,  render- 
ing it  difficult  to  fix  it  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  remore  a  portion  of  it ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  its  texture,  the  knife  will  slip 
over  it  rather  than  penetrate  it,  unless  it  be 
held  firm.  This  object  may  in  some  degree 
be  effected  by  thrusting  a  tenaculum  into  it, 
and  thus  in  some  measuie  restraining  its  mo- 
tions— which  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
the  jiresent  case.  Another  danger  arises 
from  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  which  sometimes  occurs. 

The  other  mode  of  operating  is  far  more 
easy,  and  in  the  jiresent  case  would  have 
sufficed,  as  the  inflammatory  action  had  not 
proceeded  far  down  the  larynx,  although  it 
■was  impossible  to  be  certain  of  this  before- 
hand. But  in  acute  laryngitis  the  first  of 
these  operations  must  be  performed,  as  the 
•whole  larynx  often  particijiates  in  the  in- 
flammation, and  therefore  the  farther  from 
the  seat  of  disease  the  operation  be  per- 
formed, the  more  chance  of  success.  Mr. 
Earle  referred  to  the  case  of  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Latham's,  in  Mary's  ward,  upon  whom  he 
performed  tracheotomy  last  summer,  when 
she  was  upon  the  eve  of  death,  for  acute 
laryngitis.  In  this  case  he  could  not  but  at- 
tribute the  happy  issue  of  the  case  to  his 
having  performed  the  operation  at  a  point 
sufficiently  remote  from  the  disease.  Thsre 
are  some  points  of  difference  in  acute  laryn- 
gitis, and  the  affection  resulting  from  local 
injury  to  this  part.  In  the  former  the  great- 
est difficulty  attends  an  attempt  at  deglu- 
tition, and  there  is  also  great  tenderness 
evinced  upon  pressure  being  made  in  the 
region  of  tlie  larynx. 

In  a  subsequent  lecture  Mr.  Earle  observed 
that  at  the  close  of  his  last  lecture  a  gentle- 
man related  a  case  to  him,  in  which  the  ope- 
ration had  been  successful,  which  had  oc- 
curred at  the  Salisbury  Infirmary,  lie  had 
since  furnished  him  with  the  details  of  the 
case,  which  Mr.  Earle  read  to  the  class. 

Tlie  child  was  sixteen  months  old,  and  the 
operation  was  performed  two  hours  after  the 
accident  had  occurred,  and  succeeded  per- 
fectly. This  case,  of  course,  proves  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  projiriety  and  utility  of 
performing  the  operation  before  the  disorga- 
nizing process  had  commenced  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  j)rogress  of  both  this  case,  and  that 
beforealluded  to,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Hall,  por- 
tions of  the  food  were  occasionally  observed 
to  pass  out  at  the  external  wound.  Now  as 
the  action  of  the  boiling  water  is  so  imme- 
diately upon  the  epiglottis,  corrugating  it, 
and  unfitting  it  from  closing  perfectly  the 
aperture  into  the  larynx,  this  circumstance 
would  seem  to  go  far  in  determining  the  true 
use  of  this  part.  IVIagendie  considers  the 
epiglottis  as  an  organ  of  the  voice,  and  not 
of  deglutition.  In  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, or  in  accidents  in  battle,  it  has  been 
removed  with   the  effect  of  impairing  the 


voice  much  by  its  loss,  yet  such  subjects  have 
been  enabled  to  swallow  after  a  time. 

When  we  consider  the  admirable  adapta- 
tion of  the  epiglottis  to  the  part  it  covers,  we 
cannot  but  coincide  with  the  old  opinion 
that  it  is  (at  least  in  part)  an  organ  of  de- 
glutition ;  and  in  reference  to  the  deductions 
we  draw  from  experiments  .and  accidents, 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  very 
great  compensating  and  reparative  efforts 
of  nature  upon  these  and  all  similar  oc- 
casions. During  sleep,  when  all  parts  are 
in  a  more  or  less  torpid  state,  if  it  were  not 
for  some  such  contrivance,  the  saliva  so  co- 
piously secreted  in  catarrh  and  in  salivatioUi 
would  pass  into  the  larynx,  exciting  distress- 
ing cough.  There  is  a  man  in  Pitcairn's 
ward,  of  the  name  of  Burgess,  who  has  now 
come  in  vv-ith  a  phagadenic  ulcer  of  the  leg, 
who  was  a  patient  in  1828.  He  then  had  an 
extensive  sloughing  ulcer  of  his  throat, 
which  extended  to,  and  destroyed  the  epi- 
glottis. For  a  long  time  after  this  oc- 
currence, whenever  he  took  food  or  drink, 
he  had  a  most  distressing  fear  of  suffocation. 
Now,  however,  he  has  recovered  in  some 
measure  his  voice,  and  has  lost  all  the  dread 
of  swallowing  he  once  possessed.  This  man 
entertained  the  fear  of  suflbcation  as  long  as 
the  parts  remained  in  their  unprotected 
state,  but  has  since  entirely  lost  it. 

Mr.  Earle  next  alluded  to  the  following 
case,  which,  from  the  symptoms,  was  sup- 
po.«ed  to  be  one  of  chronic  laryngitis. 

Godfrey  Wolmer,  ajt.  60,  gold  refiner, 
admitted  into  Powel's  ward,  November 
4th.  Countenance  anxious,  sallow,  and 
aged  ;  respiration  very  difficult,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  wheezing  sound  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance.  The  difficulty 
seems,  however,  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
the  larynx.  Occasionally  it  is  aggravated 
by  severe  paro.xysms,  which  oblige  him,  if 
he  be  lying  down,  to  start  u]>,  from  fear  of 
being  suffocated.  All  exertion  increases  his 
distress  much.  Occasional  cough,  accompa- 
nied by  the  expectoration  of  a  viscid  mucus, 
and  often  purulent  matter.  Tliis  cough,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  affect  his  chest,  but 
merely  acts,  as  he  says,  by  clearing  his  throat 
of  the  mucus,  which  being  ex[ielled  with  a 
very  peculiar  noise,  affords  him  great  tem- 
porary ease.  Voice  husky,  and  sometimes 
almost  inaudible.  He  says  his  deglutition  is 
very  arduous,  but  those  about  him  state  that  it 
is  not  very  difficult.  He,  however,  complains 
of  his  food  lodging  for  a  time  at  the  uj)per 
part  of  the  throat,  ^'ery  little  tenderness  is 
excited  by  pressing  the  larynx.  Dr.  Latham 
examined  his  chest.  Percussion  was  every 
where  good.  J'lie  res]iiration  was  scarcely 
audible,  owing  to  the  small  ijuantity  of  air 
admitted  to  the  lungs,  but  no  unnatural 
sound  was  detected.  The  old  man,  on  ad- 
mission, was  in  an  enfeebled  state,  and 
seemed  only  half  alive. 
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The  history  he  gave  of  his  complaint  was 
vague  ;  he  referred  it  to  no  distinct  origin, 
and  even  gave  different  accounts  as  to  its 
duration.  It  seems,  however,  it  certainly  had 
existed  nine  months,  and  had  become  much 
worse  during  the  last  three.  lie  has  been 
Jong  out  of  employ,  and  jiving  in  a  very  in- 
different manner ;  and,  indeed,  latterly  the 
severity  of  his  sufferings  would  have  inca])a- 
citated  liira  from  undertaking  any,  which  re- 
quired exertion. 

Active  counter-irritation  was  applied  to 
the  throat,  but  he  continued  going  on  much 
the  same.  The  house-surgeon  was  several 
times  called  to  him  when  in  paroxysms  of 
dysimoea,  which  seemed  to  threaten  his  life. 
Opium  given  internally,  and  iidialed,  relieved 
him  much  of  this  spasmodic  irritation. 

It  was  thought  that  this  man  laboured  un- 
der chronic  laryngitis  ;  and  although,  from 
the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  irreparable 
destructive  changes  in  the  part  had  proba- 
bly occurred,  yet,  as  perfect  rest  of  the  parts 
affected  afforded  the  onh/  chance  of  their  re- 
paration, and  as  the  man's  life,  during 
these  paroxysms,  was  in  infinite  danger, 
Mr.  Earle  considered  it  a  proper  case  for  the 
performance  of  tracheotomy  ;  as  a  means, 
at  all  events,  of  prolonging  the  patient's  life, 
and  in  no  way  adding  to  his  danger. 

In  this  view  of  the  case.  Dr.  Latham  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  coincided,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  perform  the  operation  the  next  day. 

On  the  evening  before,  however,  he  was 
seized  with  another  paroxysm  ;  the  house- 
surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  performed  the 
operation  ;  it  was  too  late — he  died  directly 
after.  Upon  examining  his  body,  the  tunica 
arachnoides  was  found  very  much  thickened 
indeed,  and  beneath  it  was  most  copious 
effusion.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  were 
also  distended  by  fluid.  The  epiglottis  was 
nearly  natural  in  its  texture  and  ap])earance, 
slightly  thickened,  and  turned  to  one  side  by 
a  portion  of  the  tumor  about  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  each  arytenoid  cartilage  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  large  mass  of  cartilaginous 
hardness  and  irregular  form,  nearly  closing 
the  rima  glottidis.  The  oesophagus,  at  its 
origin,  was  much  contracted,  and  becoming 
converted  into  the  same  indurated  sub- 
stance as  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The 
lungs  were  loaded  with  a  sanguineo-mucous 
fluid,  the  lower  lobes  being  much  con- 
densed. 

Mr.  Earle  observed,  that  although,  from 
the  inveterate  nature  of  the  atlectiou,  cure 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  yet, 
had  the  operation  been  performed  sooner, 
this  man's  life  might  have  been  prolonged. 


OB.SERVATIONS 

ON    THB 

CHOLERA  MORBUS  OF  INDIA. 

By  J.  Spence, 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Slid  llegiment. 

The  mystery  which  has  hitherto 
enveloped  the  nature  of  cholera  mor- 
bus, and  the  fatality  with  which  it  has 
almost  universally  been  attended,  are 
circumstances  of  themselves  sulKciently 
urgent  imperatively  to  ci'll  upon  indi- 
viduals havini>-  experience  in  the  disease 
to  make  pui)lie  the  result  of  tiieir  ob- 
servations ;  which,  bciiif)-  done  with  can- 
dour, cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Formerly,  spasmodic  cholera  was  a 
disease  which  professional  men,  not 
destined  for  service  in  India,  were  some- 
what cureless  of,  looking  upon  it  as  one 
which  they  were  never  more  than  no- 
minally to  know.  Now,  however,  since 
it  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  tropics 
— since  it  has  committed  such  devasta- 
tion on  the  Continent  of  liurope — all 
are  eager  to  gain  information  regarding 
it ;  the  attention  of  all  classes  is  direct- 
ed towards  it  ;  in  fact,  cholera  is  the 
lion  of  the  day  ;  and  therefore  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  offer  to  the  public  some 
brief  remarks,  which,  having  been  col- 
lected at  the  bed-side  of  a  very  great 
number  of  patients,  may  perhaps  be 
acceptable. 

The  cause  of  cholera  morbus  is  ne- 
cessarily a  most  important  matter,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  not  only  our  vital, 
but  mercantile  interests,  and  therefore 
should  not  too  hastily  be  dismissed 
from  our  consideration.  But,  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion,  the  profession 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  investigation 
perfectly  unbiassed  by  any  notions 
previously  entertained,  regarding  its 
contagious  or  non-contagious  qualities; 
with  reference  to  which  I  cannot  but 
lament  that  the  opinions  I  have  adopted 
are  opposed  to  tliose  acted  upon  by  the 
highly-distinguished  individuals  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  suliject.  In  forming  these 
opinions,  however,  I  have  been  actuated 
only  by  the  desire  of  attaining  the  truth, 
and  believe  the  conclusions  arrived  at  to 
be  the  fair  inference  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented. 

I  have  seen  very  many  cases  of  cholera 
morbus  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
and  a  few  at  Colombo,  in  Ceylon.  Once 
only  when  it  occurred  as  an  epidemic. 
At  other  times  the  cases  were  separate 
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from  each  other  by  a  greater  or  less  in- 
terval of  time  ;  which  latter  fact  is  one 
of  much  weight  in  the  argument,  for  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  a  genuine  case  of 
cholera  can  occur,  and  the  patient  be 
treated  and  dies  while  in  the  midst  of 
persons,  none  of  whom  become  infect- 
ed, I  think  it  certainly  a  proof  that  the 
disease  could  have  no  power  of  propa- 
gating itself.  To  bear  me  out  in  the 
fact  that  such  instances  are  very  fre- 
quently met  witli,  I  would  call  for  the 
testimony  of  every  practitioner  who  has 
been  even  six  months  in  India.  One 
instance  might  occur,  and  the  individuals 
in  the  same  ward,  or  in  attendance  upon 
the  sick  person,  might  not  be  predis- 
posed ;  but  is  it  likely  that  it  should  be 
observed  a  hundred  times  with  the 
same  result  i — and  I  feel  confident  that  I 
could,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends, 
adduce  a  greater  number  tiian  I  have 
mentioned.  When  the  disease,  then, 
attacks  individuals  thus  sporadically  (say 
one  in  a  month),  I  think  I  may  safely 
assume  that  it  neither  had  its  origin  in 
contagion  nor  did  it  manifest  the  pro- 
perty of  a  disease  of  that  class.  I  then, 
from  this,  am  led  to  inquire  whether 
there  be  any  difference  perceptible  in 
the  symptoms,  or  signs  after  death,  be- 
tween a  case  of  cholera  under  the  above 
circumstances  and  one  occurring  when 
the  disease  is  epidemic?  'l"o  this  1  can 
most  confidently  answer  in  the  negative  ; 
admitting  them  both  to  have  the  symp- 
tom which  forms  the  grand  diagnostic  of 
the  spasmodic  Indian  cholera — namely, 
the  evacuations  per  anum  resembling 
rice  water:  this  being  present,  I  repeat 
that  there  is  no  distinction  whatever.  I 
have  seen  cases,  and,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, all  those  which  occurred  whilst  I 
was  at  Ceylon,  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, in  which  there  was  violent  vo- 
miting and  purging,  with  cramps  and 
great  exhaustion;  but  the  stools  were 
not  white,  and  evidently  contained 
bilious  matter  ;  the  patients  all  recover- 
ed. But  this  is  a  very  different  form  of 
disease  to  that  which  I  shall  presently 
describe. 

It  often  happens  that  detachments 
marching  in  India,  on  arriving  at  certain 
encampments,  become  attacked  with 
cholera  ;  and  it  is  then  the  universal  cus- 
tom immediately  to  strike  the  camp, 
and  the  disease  usually  disappears. 
Fortunately,  tlie  persons  in  authority, 
never  thinking  of  contagion,  remove  tiie 
sick  with  them,  if  possible.    AVrctched, 


indeed,  would  be  the  situation  of  an 
infected  person,  did  those  around  believe 
him  capable  of  contaminating  them  :  to 
propagate  such  a  doctrine  would  cause 
the  helpless  sufferer  to  die  without  at- 
tendance.    One  gentleman,  with  whom 
I   am    acquainted,   arrived   in  Bombay 
harbour,  from  New  South  Wales,  with 
a  detachment  of  recruits;  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  on  the  march  to  Poo- 
nah  ;  but  on  the  second  day,  having  ar- 
rived at  an  encampment  situated  at  the 
foot   of  the   mountains,   or   ghauts,   as 
they  are  called,  cholera  broke  out,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  he  lost  a 
number  of  men,    and  became  affected 
himself,  having,  with  the  rest,  been  an 
hour  previously  in  excellent  health.    As 
soon  as  possible  they  proceeded  up  the 
ghauts,    and   it  was  my  friend's  good 
luck   to  recover,  although,  during  the 
march    (being  moved  in  a  palanquin), 
his  dissolution  was  greatly  feared.     On 
arriving  at  Kandallap,  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles  from  Campoolie,  but  at  least 
3000  feet  above   its    level,  the  disease 
disappeared.     Between    the   native    in- 
hal)itants    of   these  two  villages   there 
exists  the  most   unlimited  communica- 
tion ;  moreover,   there   are    constantly 
whole  hordes  of  native  travellers  pass- 
ing through    them,    along  the  road  be- 
tween Panwell  and  Poonah.     Surely  if 
the  disease  were  contagious  it  would  ex- 
ist  in  both    at   the   same   time,  and  to 
move  from  one  to  the  other  would  be  of 
little  avail ;  however,  such  is  the  fact — 
the  detachment  moved,  and  not  one  other 
person  was   infected.     I   was  informed 
how  many  died,  but  I  cannot  at  present 
remember  the  exact  number.  The  deaths 
are  sufficient  to  shew  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Its  local  origin,  and  sudden  dis- 
appearance on  the  change  of  situation, 
notwithstanding  that  at  least  such  of  the 
sick  as  were  able   to  be   conveyed   fol- 
lowed in  the  rear,  are,  I  think,  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  its  possessing  no  con- 
tagious  property.     If  the  heads  of  the 
departments   in    the  country  had  any, 
even  the  most  remote,  reason  to  believe 
that  cholera  was  a  contagious  disease, 
surely  they  would,  in  a  case  like  that  I 
have  just  adduced,  establish  a  quaran- 
tine, and  not  have  allowed  this  infected 
body  to  join  the  head-quarters,  at  least 
till  a  clean   bill   of  liealih  could  be  pro- 
duced ;    but    no — they   continue     their 
march,  arrive   at   Poonah,  and  hear  no 
more  of  cholera,  at   least  for  a  time. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  singular  case,  and 
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I  doubt  not,  that,  on  reference  to  the 
reports  of  the  army  medical  officers, 
many  shnihir  examples  may  be  found. 
Cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in 
transport,  merchant,  and  other  vessels, 
some  time  after  their  leavins  the  har- 
bours of  India  ;  they  proceed  on  thoir 
voyage,  often,  indeed,  losino-  manv  men, 
but  I  will  venture  to  assert  there  never 
was  an  instance  where  tlie  ship,  touch- 
ing at  any  port,  communicated  the  dis- 
ease to  a  single  individual.  I  am  aware 
of  the  popular  opinion  that  the  Topaze 
frigate,  touching  at  the  Mauritius*,  jn- 
fected  persons  on  that  island  ;  but  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in 
liis  book  on  the  "  Diseases  of  Tropical 
Climates,"  tliat  the  fact  was  entirely 
disl)elieved  l)y  the  principal  medical 
officers  and  others  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  and  must  necessarily  be  most 
entitled  to  credit. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  or  more,  an 
immense  number  of  vessels  have  been 
trading  between  India  and  the  different 
ports  of  England,  many  of  which  have 
left  the  different  presidencies  at  time^ 
when  the  disease  has  been  most  rife  ; 
often  has  it  happened  that  the  labourers 
employed  in  shipping  the  cargo  have 
fallen  immediate  victims,  and  still  we 
have  as  yet  escaped  the  pestilence : 
why,  then,  is  it  likely  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  vessels  coming  from 
the  Baltic  ?  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  a 
common  practice  among  the  ships  of 
war  on  the  Indian  station,  immediately 
cholera  appears  on  board,  to  weigh  an- 
chor and  proceed  to  sea  :  is  not  this  a 
satisfactory  proof  that,  by  naval  offi- 
cers, it  is  not  believed  to  be  a  conta- 
gious affection  ?  for  surely  a  ship,  how- 
soever good  the  accommodation,  cannot 
be  the  best  place  to  separate  the  clean 
from  the  unclean. 

When  the  disease  attacked  the  sixth 
regiment,  at  Colabah,  in  July  1828,  its 
commencement  was  a  remarkable  proof 
against  its  contagious  nature  :  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  violent  rainy  sea- 
son ;  not  a  case  had  for  months  been 
seen  either  in  or  near  Bombay,  when 
assistant-surgeon  Campbell,  in  jjaying 
his  evening  visit  to  the  hospital,  found 
an  old  soldier,  who  had  been  some  time 
under  treatment  for  an  hepatic  affection, 
suddenly  seized  with  cholera  :  he  went 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  build- 

*  See  the  letter  on  this  suljject  in  the  present  No. 


ing  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with 
the  surgenn,  and  found  him  busily  em- 
ployed with  another  man  who  had  been 
almost  simultaneously  affected.  Now 
it  is  physically  impossible  that  these  two 
individuals  could  have  received  the  dis- 
ease by  contagion,  because  that  which 
does  not  exist  cannot  have  issue.  From 
this  l)eginning  the  disease  proceeded, 
with  unabated  violence,  until  it  proved 
fatal  to  sixty  men  and  several  women. 
It  attacked  a  number  of  men  who  were 
labouring  under,  or  convalescent  from, 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  bowels ;  none 
of  whom,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves, 
recovered.  Besides  those  in  hospitals, 
others  who  were  in  excellent  health 
were  infected  in  the  barracks.  It  is  cu- 
rious that,  whilst  the  disease  was  com- 
mitting such  dreadful  ravages  amongst 
the  soldiers,  no  instance  of  an  officer's 
servant,  or  officer  being  attacked,  oc- 
curred. This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
their  being  less  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  and,  from  pos- 
sessing greater  comforts,  were  less  pre- 
disposed ;  not  frotn  their  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  diseased,  because  the 
officers  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  dai- 
ly visits  to  the  hospital,  and  conversing 
with  the  men  of  their  different  compa- 
nies who  were  dying,  and  the  servants 
were  in  the  constant  society  of  their 
comrades  in  tlie  barracks:  indeed,  it 
was  often  necessary  for  them  to  take 
their  duty  at  the  funeral  parties,  the 
distance  which  the  corpse  had  to  be  car- 
ried being  at  least  half  a  mile.  They 
were  thus  exposed  most  powerfully  to 
the  contagion,  had  any  existed.  During 
this  melancholy  period,  we  had  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the 
hospital  out  of  seven  hundred;  it  may, 
therefore,  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
medical  officers  and  attendants  must 
have  been  constantly  employed  ;  and 
althougii  we  were  with  the  sick  the 
greater  part  both  of  night  and  day,  and 
never  deemed  it  necessary  to  use  the 
slightest  precaution  against  infection, 
yet  we  all  escaped.  The  apprentices 
and  dressers  slept  invariably  in  the 
wards,  and  always  in  the  next  bed  to 
the  worst  cases.  None  of  them  were 
infected.  We  were  allowed  a  number 
of  orderlies  from  the  barracks  during 
the  whole  time  the  epidemic  lasted  ; 
these  were  constantly  employed  per- 
forming various  duties  round  the  beds 
and  about  the  persons  of  those  labour- 
ing under  cholera^  but  there  was  no  iu- 
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stance  of  their  being  struck  with  the 
liliglit,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  Thennrses 
wliose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  women 
admitted  into  tlie  hospital,  heingscarcely 
ever  out  of  the  wards,  had  a  like  im- 
munity. In  fact,  there  was  but  one  cir- 
cumstance which,  even  l)y  the  most  pre- 
judiced contagionist,  couhl  he  laid  liold 
of  to  support  the  doctrine.  A  serjeant, 
who  attended  his  wife,  became  slightly 
attacked,  but  was  one  of  the  few  who 
recovered. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
number  of  fresh  cases  in  the  day  l)ore 
a  very  near  connexion  to  the  state  of  the 
weatlier ;  for  so  sure  as  the  day  was 
clear,  allowing  the  blinds  to  be  thrown 
open  and  a  free  ventilation,  together 
with  the  difTerent  effects  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  men,  induced  by  the  change 
of  atmosphere,  tliere  would  be  no  one 
attacked ;  but  perhaps  the  next  day 
being  wet  the  virandahs  were  closed, 
every  thing  inside  was  dark,  damp,  and 
miserable — then,  indeed,  the  poor  fel- 
lows breathing  impure  air,  being  weak 
and  wretched,  seeing  their  comrades 
dyinof  all  around  them,  were  certainly 
predisposed,  soon  infected,  and  died. 
The  pestilence,  however,  after  remain- 
ing with  us  two  months,  gradually  sub- 
sided as  the  monsoon  terminated. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  I  have 
stated  what  1  believe  cholera  not  to 
arise  from,  I  have  not  said  what  is  the 
cause ;  nor,  in  truth,  am  I  able  to  ad- 
vance more  than  merely  a  suspicion  of 
its  being  a  poison  circulating  in  tiie  at- 
mosphere—  whence  arising,  or  how  ex- 
isting, 1  know  not.  Uut  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  certain  circumstances, 
operating  together,  render  individuals 
exceedingly  liable  to  its  attacks ; 
amongst  which  are  poverty,  unwhole- 
some or  insufliclenl  nutriment,  despon- 
dency, fatigue,  debility  from  previous 
disease,  or  wiiatsoever  depresses  men- 
tally or  bodily  :  thus  the  followers  of  a 
long-protracted  and  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, or  tiie  poor  inhabitants  of  an 
over-populated  and  disaflccted  country, 
are  particularly  predisposed,  and,  when 
once  attacked,  liave  little  power  to  resist 
its  fatal  tendency. 

In  proceeding,  it  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  general  appearances 
of  the  disease.  As  I  have  already  liinted, 
it  is  liable  to  assume  two  distinct  forms, 
which,  iieing  very  difTerent  in  character, 
but  passing  under  one  name,  have,  if  I 
mistake  not,  caused  considerable  discre- 


pancy amongst  even  Indian  practi- 
tioners. The  one  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  affection  so  named  in 
England,  which  occurs  generally  in  the 
autumn  ;  it  is  attended  with  vomiting 
and  purging  simultaneously,  the  mat- 
ters ejected  being  highly  mixed  with 
bile ;  extreme  pain  in  the  abdomen ; 
sometimes  cramps  in  the  gastrocnemii, 
and  great  exhaustion  ;  the  pulse  may 
sometinies  be  very  small  and  weak,  and 
the  surface  of  diminished  tem])crature  ; 
but  on  the  application  of  the  hot  bath, 
and  administration  of  a  little  diffusible 
stimulus,  reaction  becomes  developed, 
and  the  patient  may  perhaps  require  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  which,  witb  a  little 
calomel  and  opium,  generally  restores 
to  health.  Thus  it  is  that  persons  seeing 
this  form  of  disease  in  time  readily  cure 
the  patient,  and  spread  forth  the  doc- 
trine that  cholera  is  to  be  treated  by 
bleeding,  attributing  blame  to  others 
who,  seeing  the  disease  under  a  dif- 
ferent form,  have  not  had  recourse  to  the 
same  measure.  But  1  am  convinced  that 
if  even  this  description  of  case  be  not 
seen  in  time,  before  the  powers  of  life 
are  too  far  sunk,  bleeding  will  be  ineffi- 
cacious, at  least  until  reaction  shall  have 
been  restored  by  other  means.  Young 
healthy  individuals  are  most  liable  to  this 
species  of  attack,  especially  shortly  after 
arriving  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  1  have 
bled  them  myself  with  decided  advan- 
tage. In  fact,  I  repeat,  if  seen  early, 
and  occurring  in  healthy  subjects,  this 
is  an  exceedingly  manageal)le  com- 
plaint. Not  so  with  that  form  where 
the  patient,  perhaps,  having  the  mo- 
ment before  been  attending  to  his  ordi- 
nary duties,  for  instance,  on  sentry,  lias 
been  suddenly  seized  with  an  inclination 
to  go  to  the  rear,  attended  with  an  un- 
easy sensation  of  the  abdomen,  and  sick- 
ness at  stomach.  lie  passes,  as  he  be- 
lieves, a  very  copious  evacuation,  and 
perhaps  may  return  to  his  ])ost,  to  wliich 
he  shall  scarcely  have  got,  ere  he  is  ir- 
resistibly called  again  to  the  necessary  ; 
now,  or  perhaps  before,  he  evacuates  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  mixed  with  a 
frothy  mucus  :  sometimes  be  is  by  these 
operations  so  exhausted  as  to  fall  down 
on  the  ground.  In  this  state  he  is 
found  ;  and  perhaps  before  the  medical 
officer  can  see  him,  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  will  not  be  perceptible,  but  the  skin 
covered  witli  a  clammy  perspiration, 
with  severe  cramps  in  the  abdomen  and 
calves   of   the  legs  j    the    counlcnuucc 
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ghastly,  and  expressive  of  the  utmost 
anxiety;  the  nose  sharpened,  tlie  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  drawn  liack,  and  the 
eyes  sunk,  with  a  depression  under  the 
lower  lid.  It  is  astonishing  liow  soon 
tliis  expression  supervenes  ;  and  of  so 
marked  a  character  is  it,  tliat  it  were 
impossible  for  a  person  once  havini^  seen 
the  disease  not  to  reeo;,''nize  it  even  hy 
this  sifi;n  alone.  Indeed,  in  a  less  de- 
gree it  is  perceptible  before  the  other 
symptoms  become  violent;  and  I  have 
more  than  once,  whilst  passinjj  in  the 
ward,  or  conversing  with  a  soldier,  de- 
tected the  disease  before  tlie  patient  was 
himself  aware  of  being  infected,  or  at 
least  before  he  made  any  complaint. 
Tlie  thirst  is  most  insatiable,  and  the 
desire  is  generally  for  cold  drinks. 
There  is  great  restlessness,  the  patient 
never  remaining  in  one  position  a  mi- 
nute, throwing  his  body  from  one  side 
of  the  bed  to  the  other  ;  the  purging 
continues  incessant,  the  matters  ejected 
beiuiT  thin  and  white,  and  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  rice-water,  but  gene- 
rally being  very  foetid.  Nothing  now 
remains  on  the  stomach,  and  the  indivi- 
dual, however  strong,  is  sunk  to  the 
most  extreme  prostration  ;  the  finger- 
ends  are  shrivelled,  as  though  they  had 
been  long  immersed  in  hot  water;  the 
nails  are  of  a  dark  black,  or  blue 
colour;  the  respiration  dillicult  and 
hurried.  The  patient  retains  perfect 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties  till  the 
last,  and  is  generally  much  influenced  by 
surrounding  circumstances ;  he  will 
catch  with  great  avidity  at  the  most 
trifling  expression  of  the  medical  oflicer 
or  attendants.  The  disease  sometimes 
runs  its  course  in  two  or  three  hours ; 
again,  I  have  known  it  protracted  to 
tliree  days  before  the  fatal  termination. 
There  is  considerable  difTerence  in  cases 
relative  to  the  severity  of  the  cramps  ; 
in  some  they  are  most  excruciating,  in 
otiiers  but  little  complained  of;  and  1 
think  generally  the  latter  are  the  least 
manageable,  as  in  them  the  powers  of 
life  are  more  sunk. 

Dissection  has  tlirown  I)ut  little  light 
on  this  disease  ;  the  large  veins  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  generally 
gorged  with  blood,  of  a  thin  oily  ap- 
pearance, uncoagulated,  and  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  which  issues  in  great  al)un- 
dance  from  the  lungs  and  liver  on  being 
cut.  The  gall-bladder  is  always  ex- 
ceedingly distended  with  a  thick  dark 


tar-like  substance;  the  veins  of  the  pe- 
ritoneal coat  of  the  intestines  are  most 
minutely  injected.  The  mucous  surface 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  I  have  rarely 
found  inflamed,  but  there  is  a  thick 
greyish  secretion  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  intestinal  tube  ;  there  never 
is  a  particle  of  bile,  or  any  thing  bear- 
ing the  appearance  of  faeces,  to  be  dis- 
covered. I  have  often  seen  in  the  intes- 
tines long  round  worms,  which,  as  well 
as  the  tape  worm,  have  also  rejieatedly 
been  passed  by  patients,  both  by  vomit- 
ing and  by  stool ;  whether  or  not  they 
had  any  connexion  with  the  disease  [ 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  urinary 
bladder  was  always  found  empty,  and  col- 
lapsed, 'ihe  pathology  of  the  disease, 
then,  does  not  appear  to  be  mucii  eluci- 
dated liy  dissection,  but  I  entertain  a 
very  strong  belief  that  chemistry  will 
one  day  or  other  assist  us  much  in  this 
particular,  for  besides  the  stagnation, 
whici)  is  evident  both  before  and  after 
death,  there  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  mate- 
rial change  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  ; 
what  that  may  be,  or  how  induced,  I 
will  not  attempt  even  to  suggest,  but  I 
think  a  knowledge  thereof  might  be  of 
wonderful  importance,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance 1  would  particularly  direct 
the  attention  of  the  profession.  >So  far, 
however,  as  we  already  know,  the  indi- 
cations to  be  fulfilled  are  to  support  the 
powers  of  life,  until  by  some  means  the 
balance  of  circulation  can  be  restored, 
and  then,  by  exciting  the  various  organs 
to  renew  their  suspended  secretory 
functions,  the  disease  may  be  overcome  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  my  own 
efforts  to  this  end  have  been  unavailing 
in  an  immense  majority  of  cases; — ne- 
vertheless 1  have  not  yet  learnt  any  plan 
better  calculated  to  save  the  patient  than 
the  one  we  adhered  to  at  the  close  of  the 
epidemic.  We  were  not  so  iidiumanly 
blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  persevere  in 
what  we  saw  ineffectual,  but  adopted 
means  which  had  been  serviceable  in  the 
hands  of  others  ;  however,  they  were 
not  alike  so  in  ours,  and  after  a  fair 
trial  we  reverted  to  our  original  princi- 
ples, and  which  I  now  recommend,  not 
as  tlie  best  that  may  be,  but  as  the  best 
which  1  know  of. 

On  being  called  to  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  cholera,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, [  would  administer  immediately 
a  large  dose  of  calomel,  viz.  twenty 
grains,  followed  by  a  draught,  contain- 
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ing  about  two  ounces  of  brandy,  a  little  lapse.  This  loads  me  to  remark,  that 
hot  water,  and  two  or  more  drachms  of  the  most  inoossant  watohiiiu'  is  requisite 
laudanum  ;  a  small  ijiiantity  of  suijar  for  the  \vell-boin<:;-  of  a  ease  of  elmlera  ; 
ami  spiees  nu\y  be  added,  if  palatable  to  and  I  am  eonviiuod,  that  when  the  dis- 
the  patient  :  the  ealoniel  to  be  repeated  ease  is  epidemie  a  number  of  patients 
every  half  hour,  or  hour,  until  the  stools  die  from  tlie  impossibility  of  payini;' 
heeomebilious.ortheevii  s\  niptomssub-  them  that  devoted  attention  which  they 
side;  the  laudanum  and  brandy,  with  would  receive  were  it  a  single  case.  In 
the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  ammo-  the  event  of  tlie  purging  returninj^,  of 
nia  at  intervals,  and  in  quantities  to  be  the  cramps  being  renewed,  or  any  other 
regulateil  according  to  the  violence  of  symptom  occurring  indicative  of  a  re- 
the  vomitint:-.  purging,  exliaustion,  t\.c.  lapse,  perhaps  a  dose  of  the  cholera 
If  the  patient  be  much  exhausted,  he  mixture,  wliich  consists  of  opium, 
had  better  not  be  put  into  a  hot  bath  ;  brandy,  and  spices,  or  the  timely  appii- 
but  if  the  attack  be  at  its  commence-  cation  of  a  luU  bath,  may  ward  it  off, 
luent,  or  not  severe,  it  will  be  very  be-  and  therefore  a  patient  in  cholera  ought 
neficial  ;  tlie  temperature  should  be  ex-  never  to  be  left  for  a  niomeiit,asa(iuarter 
ceedingly  higii,  160  degrees,  or  more,  of  an  hour  lost  is  irretrievable.  .Should 
for  the  skin  is  so  deadened  as  to  lose,  in  the  symptoms  I  have  mentioned  pass 
a  great  degree,  its  sensibility.  As  a  sub-  oti',  and  be  succeeded  by  a  re-aetion  of 
stitute,  the  patient  may  be  enveloped  in  proportionate  violence  to  the  previous 
blankets,  immersed  in  hot  water,  in  depression,  then,  but  not  till  then, 
which  the  uitro-muriatie  acid  has  been  would  I  recommend  the  use  of  tlie  Ian- 
mixed ;  this  measure,  I  think,  I  have  cet ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  dejile- 
seen  of  service.  If  neither  of  these  tion  must  be  carried  is  to  be  relative  to 
means  should  be  adopted,  frictions  the  fever  and  local  determination.  Tlie 
should  be  used  to  the  whole  surface  of  brain  and  liver  are  generally  the  organs 
the  body,  with  strongly  stimulating  li-  atiectcd  in  what  may  he  termed  the  se- 
niments.  Six  persons,  at  least,  ought  (juela  of  cholera.  In  one  case  wiiicli  1 
to  be  constantly  employed.  Sinapisms  attended,  the  brain  became  intlamed  to 
of  mustard  should  be  applied  to  the  an  exceedingly  violent  degree,  after  a 
calves  of  the  legs  and  feet.  A  large  smart  attack  of  cholera;  the  patient 
blister  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  was  bled  largely  both  from  the  anus  and 
but  one  of  the  ordinary  kind  will  be  of  temporal  artery,  with  other  depletory 
little  avail,  as  it  seldom  vesicates.  I  measures,  before  the  febrile  excitement 
have,  therefore,  known  nitric  acid  ap-  could  be  subdued,  and  though  ultimate- 
plied,  but  have  not  adopted  it  myself,  ly  he  recovered  his  bodily  health,  he  was 
The  cramps  being  so  severe,  the  patient  an  inmate  for  two  years  of  the  lunatic 
constantly  calls  loudly  for  some  one  to  asylum.  Another  instance  ocenrred 
rub  the  belly,  and  therefore  I  usually  where  cholera  was  succeeded  by  fever 
order  a  liniment  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  the  pure  typhoid  character,  which 
opium,  and  oil,  to  be  used,  which  at  all  continued  three  weeks  before  the  man 
events  produces  slight  temporary  relief  became  convalesce.it.  One  man  was 
The  less  the  jiatient  drinks  the  better  ;  attacked  with  Jaundice,  attended  with 
but  the  demand  being  so  urgent,  rupiids  much  fever,  and  after  lingering  many 
cannot  be  entirely  withheld  ;  they  should  weeks,  died  a  maniac.  At  llalifax,  Xova 
be  warm  and  slightly  stimulating.  I  Scotia,  a  man  of  the  'Mth  regiment 
knew  one  patient  who  rejected  every  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  Kith 
thinof  but  cold  water;  another  whose  September,  having  been  drinking  for 
demand  was  for  gin;  others  drink  in  some  days  before;  he  had  incessant  vo- 
preference  congee;  and  perhaps  it  is  miting  and  purging,  severe  cramps,  and 
well  in  some  measure  to  yield  to  this  great  exhaustion  ;  tlie  countenance  sunk, 
caprice.  If  under  the  measures  adopt-  the  pulse  very  small  and  weak,  and  the 
ed  the  extremities  become  warm,  and  skin  cold ;  it  was  considered  by  the  me- 
the  skin  regains  its  elasticity  — if  the  dical  oHicers  a  genuine  case  of  cholera 
pulse  increases  in  volume,  the  vomiting  morbus.  By  tlic  administration  of  ap- 
ceases,  and  the  purging  be  diminished,  propriate  measures  re-aetion  took  place; 
or  the  matters  passed  be  tinged  with  tiiere  was  considerable  pain  in  the  head, 
bile,  a  favourable  result  may  be  prog-  and  heat  of  skin,  attended  witli  copious 
iiosticated,  though  the  hope  is  often  bleeding  from  the  nose  ;  the  surface  of 
fallacious,  as  the  patient  is  liable  to  re-  the  body  bcoauie  of  a  deep  yellow  hue, 
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petechial  spots  appeared  on  the  limha 
and  Itreast,  the  tongue  became  dry  and 
brown,  larj^c  quantities  of  blood  were 
passed  by  stool,  and  the  patient  sunk 
under  these  accumulated  evils  in  seven 
days. 

On  dissection,  the  viscera  o-enerally 
were  seen  to  partake  of  the  yellow  hue  ; 
the  liver,  except  in  colour,  seemed 
healthy ;  the  gall  bladder  was  empty 
and  collapsed,  the  internal  coat  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  cystic,  hepatic, 
and  common  ducts,  were  of  a  red  co- 
lour. The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines was  throughout  more  or  less  in- 
jected ;  but  on  opening  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  the  internal  coat  was  of  a 
dark  or  chocolate  colour,  which  seemed 
to  be  caused  by  an  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  connecting 
the  mucous  to  the  muscular  coat ;  the 
vitality  of  the  mucous  coat  appeared  to 
have  been  destroyed,  as,  witli  the  point 
of  the  finger,  it  could  easily  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  others ;  tiiis  appearance 
was  less  extensive  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  For  this  case  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Rankin, 
Surgeon  of  the  31th  ;  and  as  it  il- 
lustrates so  well  the  position  of  cho- 
lera being  merely  a  stage  of  fever,  I 
deem  it  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
present  essay.  }3y  the  description  at  the 
commencement,  taken  from  the  regis- 
ter, I  am  convinced  that  the  case  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  Indian  cho- 
lera ;  and  in  the  latter  stage,  in  which  1 
saw  the  man,  there  was  tlie  most  exact 
resemblance  to  some  of  those  alluded  to 
above.  The  last  case  to  wliich  I  shall 
allude,  after  suffering  much  from  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  succeeding  cho- 
lera, died  dropsical.  Other  cases  still 
fresh  in  my  memory,  after  surviving  the 
attack  of  cholera,  remained  long  in  a 
very  precarious  state.  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  believe  cholera  to  be  merely 
a  stage  of  fever,  such  as  Dr  Armstrong 
would  have  termed  the  congestive.  It 
has  never  been  ray  lot  to  witness  the 
yellow  fever,  but  I  entertain  a  strong 
suspicion  that  there  is  a  close  connexion 
between  it  and  cholera  morbus ;  how- 
ever, as  I  only  profess  to  treat  on  what 
I  have  seen,  I  must  here  let  the  matter 
rest,  at  least  for  the  present.  Although 
little  can  be  done  in  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease when  once  established,  for  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
Etautes  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 


terminate  fatally,  still  there  arc  many 
measures  which,  in  a  prophyhctic  point 
of  view,  should  not  be  neglected,  for,  being 
adopted,  they  are  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  I  therefore  would  sug- 
gest, that  when  cholera  appears  as  an 
epidemic,  especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  animal  vigour,  which  is 
to  be  effected  by  a  wholesome  nutri- 
tious diet,  rather  stimulating  than  not, 
being  careful  to  avoid  whatever  is  indi- 
ge.-,til)le,  or  likely  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach  ;  therefore  all  rich  viands 
should  be  al)stained  from,  together  with 
pastry  and  vegetables,  avoiding  excesses 
of  quantity  .ts  well  as  quality,  cither  in 
eating  or  drinking;  tliat  every  person 
who  has  the  means,  should  take  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  wine  or  spirits  daily; 
that  the  clothing  should  be  warm,  parti- 
cularly about  the  abdomen  and  feet ; 
that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  gently 
open,  avoiding  scrupulously  purges  of  a 
drastic  nature,  at  the  same  time  being 
careful  that  the  liver  secretes  properly  ; 
the  mental  vivacity  is  likewise  to  be 
sustained,  avoiding  all  causes  likely  to 
produce  despondency  or  lowness  of 
spirits — in  short,  by  every  means  to  en- 
deavour as  much  as  possible  to  steer 
clear  of  del)ility,  howsoever  induced,  it 
being  the  grand  predisposing  cause  of 
cholera;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
these  measures  will  have  infinitely  more 
influence  in  saving  us  from  its  invasion 
than  the  quarantine  laws,  be  they  ever 
so  strict. 

I  have  hitherto  said  little  upon  the 
eflficacy  of  genera!  bleeding  in  cholera 
morbus,  for  though  the  adoption  of  it 
has  been  highly  lauded  by  some  persons 
in  whom  I  have  great  confidence,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  contra-indicated  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  I  entertain 
of  the  treatment.  This  difference  of 
opinion  may  arise,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  from  those  gentlemen  having 
witnessed  a  ditTerent  form  of  disease; 
and  this  is  exceedingly  likely  to  be  the 
case  according  to  the  different  stations 
occupied  ;  for  I  think  it  were  scarcely 
possible  to  ol)serve  a  greater  ditFerence 
"in  the  appearance  of  any  body  of  men, 
than  existed  at  one  time  between  those 
of  two  of  his  Majesty's  regiments,  the 
one  at  Poonah,  and  the  other  at  Cola- 
bah  :  those  at  the  former  quarter  were 
stout,  fresh  coloured,  and  possessing  al- 
most an  European  vigour  and  health  ; 
the  otbers  were  emaciated,  pale,  and 
debilitated.     The  climate  of    the  two 
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pbces  is  suflicient  to  account  for  the 
whole;  at  Poonah  the  atmosphere  is 
rare,  dry,  and  elastic,  tlic  nights  cool 
and  delightfully  refreshing  ;  whereas  at 
Colahah— in  fact  any  where  in  wliat  is 
called  the  Conean,  or  low  country — the 
atmosphere  is  moist,  heavy,  and  hot,  re- 
laxing to  the  greatest  degree ;  and  we 
had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
effects  upon  the  constitutions  of  the 
soldiers.  We  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
iu  proportioning  the  doses  of  medicines 
to  the  constitutions  of  men  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  borne 
any  treatment.  In  such  au  irritable 
state  was  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  that  one  drachm  of  salts  would 
produce  twelve  or  fifteen  evacuations; 
and  1  have  known  more  than  one  case 
of  cholera  certainly  induced  by  the 
most  minute  doses  of  salts  or  castor  oil ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  had  been 
even  a  short  time  in  the  Deccan,  the 
men  improved  wonderfully,  and  requir- 
ed more  than  the  ordinary  doses  of  me- 
dicine to  affect  them. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  subject  of 
bleeding  ;  I  can  only  add,  we  tried  it  iu 
several  instances,  but  only  once  with 
success.  In  this  case  the  man  was  seen 
early,  but  slightly  affected,  and  recover- 
ed. In  fact  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
more  upon  the  subject,  for  if  there  be 
no  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremi- 
ties, I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be 
expected  that  any  should  follow  the 
puncture  of  a  vein  ;  and  cases  whore 
there  is  free  circulation  in  the  extremi- 
ties, are  not  those  of  severity,  or  at 
least  are  seen  before  the  severe  symp- 
toms have  come  on.  To  shew  how  sud- 
denly the  disease  appears,  and  how  soon 
the  circulation  becomes  suspended,  I 
will  adduce  one  more  case. 

1  had  seen  a  patient  one  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  who  had  been  long  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  liver  complaint  and 
stricture;  he  was  anxious  that  morning 
for  me  to  discharge  him,  as  he  felt  him- 
self better  than  be  had  been  for  some 
time,  and  thought  air  and  exercise 
would  be  of  service.  At  half-past 
twelve  I  was  called  to  the  hospital  to 
see  this  man,  wlio  had  been  attacked 
with  cholera.  Perhaps  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  from  the  cummenccment  till  1 
saw  him  in  company  with  Ur.  Strachan, 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals ;  we 
found  him  completely  prostrate,  with 
fcevere  spasms,  incessant  purging,  but 
no  vomiting ;  the  skin  of  the  extremi- 


ties was  cold  and  moist,  whilst  over  the 
abdomen  it  was  hotter  than  natural  ; 
not  the  slightest  pulse  could  be  felt  at 
the  wrist.  Dr.  Strachan  desired  some 
stimulus  to  be  given  him,  and  the  man 
wished  much  for  gin  ;  he  drank  about 
four  ounces  of  it,  w])ich  produced  for 
a  few  minutes  a  small  thread-like  pulse  ; 
other  means  before  alluded  to  were 
adopted,  but  the  man  died  in  a  few 
hours.  Indeed,  to  think  of  bleeding  a 
person  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  contrary  to  every  principle  of  coui- 
raon  sense.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  cholera  which  requires  to  be 
diminished,  but  the  circulation  and  qua- 
lity of  it  which  require  to  be  changed. 
Some  sudden  impulse  should  be  given 
to  the  heart,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  ac- 
tion, whereby  alone  the  internal  parts 
can  be  relieved  of  the  congestion,  and 
the  balance  restored  ;  probably  electri- 
city might  have  the  effect,  but  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  3Icdical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  two  following  cases  of  severe  cho- 
lera having  fallen  to  my  charge  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  and  as  1  am  daily 
consulted  for  the  relief  of  diarrhcea,  I 
am  tempted  to  ask  tlie  question  whe- 
ther "  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  may  not  be  at  present  pre- 
valent in  London  ?"  1  never  remember 
these  disorders  so  frequent  at  this  season 
of  the  year  as  they  are  now. 

On  RIonday  morning,  October  31st, 
A.  B.,  about  thirty -two  years  of  age, 
kitchen-maid  in  a  family  residing  in 
I3ryanstone-S(|uare,  got  up  to  her  usual 
labours  about  seven  o'clock.  She  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  when  she  was  seized  with  violent 
abdominal  pain,  vomiting  of  clear  fluid, 
purging,  and  insensibility,  or  collapse. 
She  was  carried  to  the  upjjcr  |iart  of  the 
house  and  laid  upon  the  bed,  the  family 
believing  her  to  be  dying.  I  arrived 
to  her  assistance  a  little  before  eight. 
She  appeared,  certainly,  more  like  a 
dead  tlian  a  living  body,  and  had  very 
nmcli  the  semblance  of  a  shrivelled  up 
old  woman    (her  sister  said  that    sho 
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suauld  not  have  known  her).  She  an- 
swered every  necessary  question,  but  in 
a  whisper;  made  no  complaint  of  pain. 
1  could  not  feel  the  pulse  at  the  w  rist, 
her  hands  were  bloodless,  and,  with  the 
feet,  were  quite  cold.  !She  complained 
of  feelinfj  intensely  cold,  and  her  head 
was  like  *'  cold  marble  ;"  there  was  also 
present  a  kind  of  convulsive  sobbing'.  I 
covered  her  up  with  blankets, had  five  lonpf 
stone  bottles  of  hot  water  placed  round 
her,  and  commenced  the  administration 
of  stimulants.  1  considered  it  neces- 
sary, during' one  hour  and  a  half  Cwliich 
was  the  time  I  was  with  her  before  I 
dared  leave  her)  to  give  about  two  wine- 
glassfuls  of  brandy,  five  or  six  toa- 
spoonfuls  of  spirit  of  sal  volatile,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  spirit  of  lavender, 
combinded  with  a  teaspoonful  of  lau- 
danum, with  two  or  three  cup.s  of  warm 
tea.  The  stomach  retained  all  this ; 
there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  purg- 
ing. As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered, she  informed  me  that  she  had 
not  been  very  well  for  some  days,  but 
during  the  night  she  had  been  harassed 
with  pains  about  the  insteps  and  back 
of  the  legs. 

10  o'clock. — I  found  her  much  more 
comfortable,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  the  brandy,  &c.  she  had  taken,  her 
pulse  was  full  and  bounding,  skin  hot, 
and  her  tongue,  which  was  lietore  (|uite 
clean,  and  J  may  say  swoln,  was  now 
brown  in  the  centre  and  dry.  I  expect- 
ed a  violent  attack  of  fever,  and  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  remove  her  from 
the  house  ;  but  having  an  appointment 
with  Dr.  Xei'inson  at  one,  I  decided  on 
leaving  the  case  for  his  opinion,  and  I 
directed  her  to  be  kept  covered  up,  to 
take  warm  tea,  and  prescribed  as  fol- 
lows : 

R  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis,  gr.  v. 
Extr.  Colocynth.  Compos,  gr.  x. 
01.  Jlenih.  Pep.   gtt.  i.  M.  it.  pil.  iij. 
statim.  suuienclre,   c.  dose.  misturK 
sequentjs. 
R  Magnes.  Sulphatis,  ?j. 
■         — -  Subcarbonatis,  5j 
Aquas    Mentlia;    Piper.    3VJ.    M.    ft. 
Mistura    Sumat.   quartam    partem 
omni  horu  donee  alvus  responderit. 
1  o'clock. — I  met  Dr.  Nevinson.  The 
woman  was  in  a  most  profuse   perspira- 
tion, complaining  only  of  slight  pain  in 
the  head  ;    in   fact,    all    the   symptoms 
of  alarm  had  subsided. 

She  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  able  to 
resume  her  usual  occupation  in  two  days. 
210. -IX. 


Friday  morning,  November  1 0th, 
about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  requested  im- 
mediately to  visit ,  a  cook,  in  Glou- 
cester-Place. 1  found  her  complaining 
of  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
with  constant  vomiting  and  j)urging 
(but  I  could  not  obtain  any  satisfactory 
account  of  tiic  colour  of  these  evacua- 
tions), and  crying  cut  with  cramps  at 
the  back  of  the  legs,  beginning  at  tlie 
toes  and  extending  up  thethiglis;  the 
instant  she  put  her  hands  out  of  bed,  her 
fingers  were  clenched  towards  the  palm, 
and  the  pain  extended  to  her  shoulder, 
&c.  She  had  not  been  very  well  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  was  seized  suddenly 
during  the  night,  and  had  been  writhing 
in  tortures  for  some  hours.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  very  dark  and  ghastly  ;  the 
housekeeper  said  she  could  not  have  be- 
lieved so  great  an  alteration  could  have 
taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
foetor  was  very  great  (nearly  to  excite 
nausea).  I  threw  open  the  window, 
and  directed  her  to  be  covered  over  with 
blankets,  hot  bottles  to  be  applied,  with 
friction,  &c.  and  she  took  witiiout  delay, 

R   Hydragyri  Submuriat.  gr.  v. 
Pulv.  Uhei,  gr.  x. 

Olei  Carui,    gtt.  ij.    M.  ft   piluls,  iij. 
statim  c.  liauslu  sequeute  sumend;u. 
R    Spiritus  Lavenduhv  Compos,  f.  5ij. 
Spirit.  Camphorro,  n\_KX. 
'iincturm  Ojiii,  11).^^. 
Aqure  Carui,  3x.  M.  ft.  liaustus  c.  pi- 
iulis  sumendus   et  post  horam  re- 
petendus. 

II  o'clock. — T  again  visited  her,  and 
met  Dr.  J.  Clarke,  of  George-Street,  he 
having  been  se;it  for  by  tlie  family. 
'J'iie  patient  was  now  very  much  better; 
slie  had  neither  vomited  nor  been 
jjurged  since  taking  tlie  medicine  ;  the 
cramp  in  the  legs  still  continued  ;  the 
pain  at  the  stomacli  was  less,  but  she 
was  continually  moving  about  in  bed- 
Clarke  was  of  opinion  that  she  was 
much  relieved  by  tlie  means  adopted,  or 
he  would  have  sent  a  message  to  Dr. 
Russell,  who  resides  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Dr.  C.  advised  that  the  draught 
should  not  be  repeated  for  an  hour,  and 
directed  a  fire,  to  assist  in  ventilating  the 
room. 

J  o'clock. — 1  visited  her  again.  Slie 
had  relapsed  ;  her  thirst  for  cold  drink 
had  been  intense,  and  she  bad  indulged 
in  some  toast  and  water,  which  bad 
been  rejected  by  the  stomach,  and  the 
cramps  were  increasing.  1  sent  her  di- 
rectly, 

L>  A 
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01.  Rorismarini,  gtt.  xx. 
IMagnesia'  Subcarbonatis,  3j. 
A(j.  Pura;,  ^iss.  i\I.  ft.  haustus. 

2  o'clock. — Thedraiigltt  had  done  her 
good,  and  I  now  repeated  it. 

4  o'clock. — Better  J  crying'  out  oc- 
casionally with  cramp,  &c.  The  draught 
to  be  repeated. 

6  o'clock. — She  now  complained  only 
ofi^reat  soreness  all  over  the  hody  ;  the 
cramps  less  frequent,  hut  the  moment 
she  exposed  her  hands  she  had  tinglino' 
and  numbness  of  the  arms.  She  had 
not  voided  water  for  upwards  of  twelve 
hours.  1  inquired  whateflect  the  medi- 
cine produced  ?  She  said,  "  every  dose 
did  her  good." 

R  01.  Rorismarini,  f.  3j. 
JMagnesiffi  Subcarbon.   Jj. 
Aq.  Purse,  f.  Jvj.  INI.  ft.  mistura,  sumat 
4tain  partem  3tiis  vel  quartis  horis. 

Saturday  morning,  Nov.  12th.— Very 
mucli  belter ;  the  cramps  had  ceased; 
her  knees  were  so  stiff  and  painful  that 
she  could  not  bend  them.  Urine  had 
been  abundantly  passed  during  the 
night.     To  remain  in  bed. 

R  01.  Rorismarini,  U\x\. 

Magnesiae  Subcarbonatis,  3j. 
Aq.  Purse,  5VJ.  M.  ft.   mistura,  sumat 
4tam  partem  5tis  vel  6tis  horis. 

Sunday  morning,  Nov.  I4th.— Quite 
recovered.  Her  boweb  had  acted  once 
freely,  but  comfortably.  To  get  up, 
but  not  to  leave  her  room. 

1  do  not  adduce  these  two  cases  (far 
from  it)  under  the  name  of  Cholera  In- 
dica,  Asiatica,  or  Contagiosa;  but  I 
must  maintain  that  the  first  might  be 
denominated  a  mild  case  of  diolera 
asphyxia,  the  latter  of  cholera  spasmo- 
dica. 

Thomas  Bu.shell. 

)  ir,  Crawford-Street,  Portm.in-Square, 
November  li),  1«31. 


OBSERVATION.S 

ON    THE 

CHLORIDES  OF  LIME  AND  OF 
SODIUM, 

And  Sitggestiou  of  some  forms  of  Applicalion,  S)C. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
It  is  not  without  astonishment  we  con- 
template the  little  favour  enjoyed  in 
England  by  public  hygiene.  On  the 
continent  it  is  the  subject  of  particular 


study,  and  of  general  attention,  and 
has  given  rise  to  many  voluminous 
works  of  surpassing  interest.  Periodi- 
cal publications  are  exclusively  devoted 
to  it ;  councils  and  commissions  of  men 
of  science  are  established  every  where 
purposely  for  its  siipcrinlendeucc,  and 
statesmen  are  deemed  incapable,  or 
neglectful  of  their  duty,  who  do  not  de- 
vote a  due  proportion  of  time  to  its  en- 
couragement. Tlie  remarkable  increase 
of  longevity  in  England  of  late  years  13 
principally  attributable  to  those  im- 
provements in  liygiene  which,  al- 
though unsought  for,  have  followed 
the  advance  of  the  inhabitants  in 
comfort,  because  in  a  certain  degree  in- 
separable from  it.  But  if  any  one 
should  deem  tiiese  improvements  suffi- 
cient, let  him  read,  were  it  only  the 
index,  of  tiie  "  Annules  de  I'Hijijiene," 
and  he  will  see  the  number  of  practical 
applications  of  science  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind  which  the  public  never  hear  of 
in  England,  although  it  is  the  father- 
land of  philanthropy*.  However,  the 
scourge  now  approaching  will  be  an  im- 
perative monitor  in  favour  of  public 
hygiene,  to  whose  lore  it  directs  us  as 
emphatically  as  a  statue  in  a  cemetery 
points  to  the  legend  of  a  tomb.  Public 
hygiene  requires  not  only  men  of  sci- 
ence to  invent  and  suggest,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  to  read  and  co-ope- 
rate;  and  we  must  hope  for  the  day 
when  it  will  beneficially  supplant  that 
study  of  "  Buchan"  and  the  medicine 
chest,  by  which  so  many  people  drug 
themselves  into  disease,  and  not  a  few 
to  death. 

I  hope  these  observations  may  be  ex- 
cused, though  they  may  appear  too 
grandiloquent,  if  considered  only  as  pre- 
fatory to  the  humble  suggestions  I  have 
to  present ;  and  even  the  latter  may  be 
deemed  supererogatory  if  the  cholera  he 
considered  as  neillier  contagious  nor  in- 
fectious. However,  the  great  majority 
of  men  of  science  arc  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  of  the  justice  of  this  opiuioa 
we  shall  but  too  soon  have  personal  ex- 
perience. In  many  places  where  this 
fearful  traveller  has  arrived,  be  has  ap- 
peared at  first  in  disguise,  and  has  de- 
ceived the  inhabitants  by  his  equivocal 
character.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  loca- 
lity,   or   the   unfavourable   season,   has 

•  There  are  some  peculiar  forms  of  phraseology 
in  this  pai)er,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  an  intelli- 
gent foreigner  ;  but  as  they  are  generally  very 
expressive  we  have  left  them  unchuiiged. 

Ku.  Gaz. 
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prevented  his  epidemical  and  contagious 
nature  from  appearing-  distinctly.  But, 
after  a  certain  time  of  incubation,  wlien 
warmer  and  more  relaxing  winds  have 
begun  to  prevail,  he  has  rushed  forth  in 
all  his  epidemical  fury,  and  falling  upon 
some  class  of  men  of  defective  vitality, 
caused  either  by  de|)ravity  or  poverty, 
has  revealed  all  his  contagious  baneful- 
ness. 

Of  all  the  chemical  agents  that  have 
been  employed  to  destroy  elUuvia,  none 
can  compete  with  the  chlorides  of  so- 
dium, lime,  and  potash.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  that  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  in  Europe,  that 
truly  praiseworthy  chemist,  Labarracpie, 
should  have  been  applied  to  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  antiseptic  process.  Labar- 
raque  advises  two  glasses  of  water  to  be 
daily  given,  containing  from  thirty  to 
forty  drops  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  the 
hands  and  face  to  be  washed  with  a  so- 
lution of  it;  baths,  with  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  the  li(iuid  chloride  in  each  ; 
plates,  containing  the  antiseptic  liquor 
or  powder,  to  be  placed  at  the  doors  and 
on  the  mantel-pieces  ;  and  curtains  of 
coarse  linen  to  be  hung  before  the  win- 
dows, which  are  to  be  kept  moistened 
with  the  chloride.  Desirous  of  promot- 
ing this  mode  of  purification,  I  wish  to 
recommend  some  precautions  in  its  use, 
and  next  some  more  convenient  forms 
of  application. 

The  chlorine  which  is  evolved  in  the 
manner  above  recommended  —  a  de- 
stroyer of  colours,  odours,  and  effluvia, 
in  its  unmixed  state  is  also  a  destroyer 
of  life.  We  know  how  rapidly  an  ani- 
mal dies  when  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
chlorine  gas.  \^'e  have  al-io  the  exam- 
ples of  an  English  physician  who  died  of 
a  disease  of  the  lungs  occasioned  by  his 
experiments  on  this  gas,  and  of  several 
chemists  who  have  sulfered  from  the 
same  cause.  Although  chlorine  has 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  some 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  although  when 
ditFused  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  air 
it  has  not  appeared  deleterious,  not  only 
it  cannot  but  deteriorate  in  some  degree 
the  natural  atmosphere  of  respiration, 
but  when  employed  in  the  abundant 
manner  recommended  above,  we  may 
fairly  su|)|)Ose  that  it  may  become  highly 
deleterious,  particularly  to  persons  very 
young,  very  old,  or  very  weak-  AVe 
may  suppose  this  to  be  the  case  even 
when  no  palpable  effects  are  immediately 
produced,  for  may  it  not  oppress  the 
powers  of  life,  just  as  we  see  in  houses 


either  situated  in  a  low  or  marshy  loca- 
lity, or  near  the  common  sewer,  the  mi- 
asmata slowly  destroy  the  inhabitants, 
perhaps  without  producing  even  one 
single  well  characterized  attack  of  fever  ? 
To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  these 
objections,  we  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing measures  : —  Whenever  it  is  de- 
sired to  cleanse  a  house,  or  a  room,  of 
ellluvia  or  impurities,  a  large  quantity 
of  one  of  the  chlorides  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  state  for  the  evo- 
lution of  the  gas.  Every  body  should 
then  withdraw,  taking  care  to  remove  all 
the  coloured  articles  of  furniture,  gilt 
frames,  &c.  liable  to  be  injured,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  be  shut  as  hermeti- 
cally as  possible.  Thus  the  place  will 
be  more  speedily  purified;  and  doors 
and  windows  being  thrown  wide  open 
after  a  due  lapse  of  time,  no  person's 
health  will  be  injured.  When,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  the  sick  in  the 
same  room,  or  in  the  same  house,  a 
constant  evolution  of  gas  is  re(iuired, 
flat  dishes  full  of  the  chlorides  should  be 
put  only  where  there  are  the  greatest 
currents  of  air,  placing  the  dishes  in  as 
high  a  situation  as  possible ;  as  it  has 
been  found  that  otherwise  the  gas,  which 
is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  will  not 
mix  sulBciently  with  the  air,  and  only 
lie  in  a  more  concentrated  stratum  on 
the  floor.  If,  from  time  to  time,  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  too  large  a  proportion 
of  chlorine  existing  in  the  room,  let  a 
little  liquor  ammonia  be  thrown  on  the 
floor,  and  the  rising  of  a  white  vapour 
will  reveal  the  existence  of  an  excess. 

When  you  walk  through  an  infected 
place,  or  approach  a  person  labouring 
under  a  highly-contagious  disease,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  keep  a  hand- 
kerchief to  the  mouth,  wetted  with  the 
disinfecting  liquid.  This  obstructs  the 
speech,  whilst  the  gas  inconveniences 
the  lungs,  and  the  protection  is  liable  to 
be  removed  in  incautious  gesticulation. 
1  have  had  a  simple  contrivance  made  to 
send  abroad,  of  which  the  design  is  sub- 
joined ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
speech  free,  and  ot  being  a  protection 
from  deleterious  emaiuitions,  without 
depriving  the  lungs  of  communication 
with  the  usual  atmosphere.  This  mask 
consists  of  a  wire  coming  from  the  back 
of  the  head  to  project  before  the  mouth, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  ring,  furnished 
with  points,  to  which  a  sponge  dipped 
in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
may  be  attached.  A  thin  and  short 
band  of  brass  crosses  the  wire,  and  fixes 
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this  simple  apparatus  to  tlie  lioad  im- 
movcably.  Being  clastic,  tiiis  mask  fits 
tlie  head  of  every  adult,  and  may  be  put 
on  and  taken  off  in  a  second  bv  each 


person  S"''"R  '"'*^  ^^'^  ^'^'^^  room,  and 
causes  no  inconvenience  in  any  move- 
ment of  liead  or  body.  Besides  its  use 
in  contagion,  its  adoption  would  save  tiie 
lives  of  iiigbtmen,  who  often  sink  in 
their  disgusting  duty. 

Salts  containing  an  excess  of  acid, 
when  mixed  in  the  (hy  state  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  cause  the  slow  evolution  of 
gas  by  the  new  comljination  that  arises. 
Air.  (Jarden,  whom  I  have  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  tliis  letter,  and  whose  che- 
mical acumen  often  rests  on  ingenious 
minutia  from  more  important  pur.-uits, 
lias  had  the  kindness  to  construct  a 
smelling  iKjttlc  containing  a  powder  of 
the  al)ovc  description.  Hung  by  a  rib- 
!ton  round  the  neck,  the  heat  of  the  body 
will  favour  the  evolution  of  the  gas 
when  the  stopper  is  removed.     A  more 


effective  protector  than  camphor  and 
other  agents  carried  on  the  person,  this 
precaution  will  not  alarm  the  sick 
friend  or  the  patient.  Should  the  cho- 
lera, or  any  other  contagious  disease, 
become  very  virulent,  the  medical  at- 
tendant migiit  wear  cotton  gloves,  with 
the  end  of  index  and  next  finger  of  the 
right  hand  cut  off.  The  gloved  hands 
being  dipped  in  the  disinfecting  solution, 
the  ])ulse,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  patient,  might  be  examined  with- 
out fear,  tlie  gravity  of  the  fluid  making 
it  constantly  flow  to  the  apices  of  the 
exposed  fingers.  Nurses  may  wear  oil- 
skin gloves,  and  an  oil-skin  smock-frock, 
closing  hermetically  round  the  throat, 
wrists,  and  over  the  chest. 

Besides  the  chlorides  many  other 
"  disinfectants"  exist,  and  not  a  few  of 
these  whose  source  of  power  must  re- 
main concealed.  It  would  appear  that 
most  bodies  that  emit  strong  odours 
possess  a  virtue  against  contagion.  The 
cholera  has  had  little  influence  in  places 
where  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood 
Lave  spontaneously  ignited,  and  the 
wood  has  remained  smouldering  over 
the  fire.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
here  heat  and  the  pyroligneous  acid 
have  played  important  parts  ;  but  ma- 
nufactories of  snuff  have  been  untouch- 
ed by  the  cholera  raging  around,  so  that 
smoking  has  been  enjoined  in  despotic 
countries  where  it  was  previously  for- 
bidden. Nor  have  examples  been  fewer 
during  epidemics  of  the  plague,  where 
the  centre  of  a  town,  the  vicinity  of  the 
most  nauseous  trades,  have  remained 
free  from  the  pestilence  raging  around. 
Therefore,  the  general  confidence  in  the 
fumes  of  acetic  acid,  when  not  carried 
too  far,  is  not  without  some  reason  for 
its  support.  To  meet  the  wish  of  some 
friends  to  possess  an  antiseptic  of  this 
description,  i  have  applied  the  acetic 
ether  to  the  beautiful  philosoj)hical  fu- 
migator  first  imagined  in  Germany,  and 
now  manufactured  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  (iarden.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  singular  and  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  platinum  wire  once 
ignited,  remains  in  this  slate  as  long  as 
it  is  held  over  spirit  or  ether.  Thus  a 
platinum  fillagrcc,  appended  to  a  glass 
rod  tliat  dips  into  a  scent  bottle  full  of 
acetic  ether,  may  be  made  to  diffuse  it 
in  the  form  of  a  very  agreeable  and  ex- 
liilirating  vapour  throughout  the  room 
of  an  invalid. 

Henry  Belinaye. 

BcrncrB-Streei,  Uec.  f>,  1831. 
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CHARACTER  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLEKA=i--. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
At  a  period  of  excitemnnt  like  tlie  pre- 
sent, wlien  not  only  the  public  gene- 
rally but  even  the  profession  are  in  no 
small  degree  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
malignant  cholera,  it  bcconics  every 
one,  who  wishes  well  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  species,  to  do  every  thing  which 
may  lie  within  his  means  to  render  the 
subject  of  these  fears  less  the  occa^ion 
of  alarm.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that, 
in  some  respects,  it  was  in  my  power  to 
co-operate  somewhat  to  the  attainment 
of  this  most  desirable  object;  and  should 
you  tind  space  in  the  next  number  of 
your  Gazette  for  the  enclosed  letter  to 
Dr.  Barry,  and  the  subjoined  remarks 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  you  will 
oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Negri,  M.D. 

26,  Poland-Street,  Oxford-Street, 
December  i,  1«31. 

London,  November  2!>,  1831, 
26,  Poland-Street,  Oxford-Street. 

Dear  Sir, — After  all  1  have  read  on 
■the  subject  of  malignant  cholera,  and 
after  having  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  disease,  it  struck 
me  very  much  how  remarkable  was  its 
resemblance  to  that  t7rt4-5  of  diseases  so 
well  described  by  Torti,  in  his  valuable 
work  entitled  "  Francisci  Torti  IMuti- 
iiensis  'i'herapeuticie  Speciales  ad  Febres 
quasdam  Perniciosas  inopinnto  ac  re- 
pente  Itthules,  una  vero  China  China, 
■peculiarimethodo  Juinia  t  rat  a,  iamihilcs;" 
which  was  published,  for  the  first  time, 
in  1709. 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  those 
fevers,  Torti  says,  "  The  perni- 
cious intermittent,  more  especially 
that  wearing  the  tertian  form,  kills 
about  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm, 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  violent 
bilious  vomiting  and  purging  of  bilious 
humours,  ecjually  vicious  both  in  (puility 
and  quantity,  being  sometimes  clear,  at 
others  coloured,  and  occasionally  of  in- 
spissated greenish  bile  ;  to  whicli' vomit- 
ing  and    purging   are  added,  biccuj),  a 

*  The  original  extracts  were  sent  for  insertion 
with  the  translation  given  by  Dr.  Negri  ;  but 
from  the  lale  period  at  which  they  were  received 
it  has  been  imjjosbible  to  tomidy  with  his  wishb/ 
mbcrting  them. 


hoarse  sonorous  voice,  hollowness  of 
the  eyes,  pain  of  stomach,  small  sweat 
upon  the  forehead,  weak  pulse,  and 
cold  or  livid  extremities — in  one  word, 
all  the  symptoms  which  usually  mark 
cholera  morbus  ;  from  which,  however, 
this,  as  it  were,  choleric  ajf'tction,  is  to 
be  distinguished,  since  it  is  a  mere 
symptom  of  the  fever,  the  i)eriod  of 
which  it  follows,  us  a  shadow  does  a 
bodtj." 

These  pernicious  fevers  he  distin- 
guishes into  ditferent  species,  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  their  symptoms, 
and  1  was  mujh  surprised  in  reading  the 
two  following  descriptions  of  what  be 
calls  "  febris  perniciosa  cholerica."  At 
the  fourth,  or,  unless  I  am  deceived,  the 
fifth  accession,  such  violent,  frequent, 
and  copious  vomiting  supervene,  to- 
gether with  purging  of  bilious,  serous, 
and  corrupted  matters,  at  very  short  in- 
tervals, that  the  patient  becomes  almost 
exhausted,  universally  chilled,  lies  siK 
pine,  as  though  unable  either  to  sit 
erect  or  turn  on  either  side,  with  a  pulse 
almost  abolished,  sunken  eyes,  hiccup, 
and  didicult  breathing. — "  The  wife  of 
B.  G.,  after  having  suflered  from  two 
paroxysms  of  a  simple  tertian,  in  which 
pain  in  the  bowels,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea were  such  pronunent  symptoms 
that  their  intermittent  character  was  al- 
most overlooked,  sustained  a  third  at- 
tack still  more  severe,  accomj)anied 
with  acute  pain  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, constant  vomiting,  purging  of 
immense  quantities  of  watery  fluid;  in 
consequence  of  which  she  became  cold 
and  pulseless,  with  a  mortal  pallidily  of 
countenance,  sunken  eyes,  pinched  nose, 
and  collapsed  temples.  Her  disease 
was  regarded  by  every  one  as  cholic,  and 
her  state  was  considered  hopeless.  I 
was,  however,  sent  for,  and,  upon  ex- 
amination, found  the  patient  almost 
destitute  of  pulse,  scarcely  able  to 
speak,  complaining  much  of  intestinal 
pain,  and  so  cold  that  1  was  wholly  un- 
able to  decide  whether  the  disease  were 
fever  or  ordinary  cholic." 

Then,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  irregular 
appearance  of  these  pestilential  fevers, 
he  says,  "  These  fevers,  however, 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  less  fre- 
quent than  the  mild  intermittent;  so 
much  so,  that,  in  some  years,  physi- 
cians of  respectable  practice,  have  no  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  them.  At  tlie 
same  time,  however,  1  tiare  sav,  tiiat,  in 
some   close   slates   of  the   atmosphere, 
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more  especially  near  the  dog-days,  and 
after  the  autumnal  equinox,  tliey  are  so 
prevalent  as  to  appear  almost  f/nV/emJc." 

No  direct  mention  of  pernicious  asfues 
is  made  by  preceding  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  hudovicus  IMercatus,  first 
physician  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  who 
lias  given  an  accurate  description  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  pernicious  ter- 
tians. To  give  you  a  proof  that  the 
class  of  diseases  described  by  IMercatus 
is  quite  the  same  with  that  which  Torti 
depicts,  let  me  transcribe  the  following 
passages  from  that  author: — 

"  There  is  a  certain  pernicious  ter- 
tian wliich  simulates  the  character  of  an 
ordinary  tertian  ague,  but  is  most  fatal, 
and  complicated  by  many  most  perilous 
symptoms."  Then,  dividing  these  fevers 
into  different  species,  according  to  the 
peculiarity  of  their  symptoms,  he  says  ; 
"  the  third  form  arises  from  the  depra- 
vity of  tlie  humours,  not  from  their  putres- 
cency,  in  consequence  of  vicious  food. 
Avhich  is  also  the  cause  of  cholera  mor- 
bus, a  disease  that  very  frequently 
lapses  into  pernicious  fever,  as  Valerius 
very  properly  asserted  ;  or  it  depends 
upon  that  fervent  and  depraved  habit  of 
body  which  glutinous  and  vitiated  bile 
produce." 

Many  other  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  present  malignant  cholera  may 
be  seen  in  Torti's  Book,  lib.  ii.  which 
is  a  complete  commentary  on  iMercatus  ; 
till,  at  last,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  he 
takes  up  from  the  celebrated  English 
author,  Richard  INIarton,  the  following 
passage.  "  When  the  febrile  poison 
possesses  an  emetic  as  well  as  a  cathartic 
nature,  the  patient  is  affected  with  fre- 
quent vomiting  and  purging;  and  unless 
its  virulence  is  counteracted  during  the 
first  stage  of  the  fit,  cholera  morbus  is 
formed,  and  the  fever  progresses  without 
manifesting  itself  either  by  the  pulse, 
the  temperature,  or  the  urine.  In  the 
meantime  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or 
both,  mortifying  from  the  intense  acri- 
mony of  their  contents,  the  patient  ei- 
ther rapidly  yields  to  his  fate,  or,  after  a 
few  deceitful  respites,  the  same  cruel 
and  fatal  symptoms  re-appear  in  a  more 
aggravated  form  at  the  next  paroxysm, 
unless,  by  a  seasonable  exhibition  of 
the  specific  antifebrifugc,  they  are  dis- 
sipated." 

And,  lest  periodicity,  which  all  these 
quotations  refer  to,  might  be  supposed 
to  indicate  the  dissimilarity  of  these  af- 
fections to  malignant  cholera,  1  beg  to 


refer  you  again  to  Morton's  authority. 
'•  Among  (says  he)  the  innumerable 
symptoms  attending  these  fevers,  there 
is  none  which  may  not  rise  to  a  great 
height,  endangering  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, so  that  ti/phus  fever  (masked  in 
its  stages  of  cold,  heat,  and  sweating) 
supervenes,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  urine,  tempera- 
ture, pulse,  or  indeed  any  other  means  ; 
but,  concealed  under  the  appearance 
of  cold,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  cholera 
morbus,  colic,  or  other  disease,  not  un- 
frequently  mislead  the  physician. 
These  symptoms,  indeed,  may  be  plied 
with  the  ordinary  remedies,  but  in 
vain ;  for,  after  the  first  accession,  the 
following  exacerbation  approaches, 
with  symptoms  either  equally  or  more 
severe;  so  that,  like  the  stone  of  Sysi- 
plms,  the  physician  labours  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  the  patient  pays  the  penalty 
of  his  attendant's  ignorance  or  inatten- 
tion by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life." 

In  addition  to  IMorton's  authority  on 
this  point,  if  Torti's  work  be  consulted, 
many  sentiments  of  a  similar  nature 
will  lie  found. 

But  now  comes,  after  all,  the  most 
important  point  for  your  consideration. 
What  is  the  method  of  treatment  in  this 
class  of  diseases?  As  you  may  have 
already  seen  from  Morton's  last  ex- 
tract, the  anchora  sacra,  on  which  we 
must  rely  for  curing  them,  is  bark,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  passage 
from  Torti's  work,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

"  Indeed,  without  any  feeling  of  par- 
tiality, or  without  laying  any  stress 
upon  my  peculiar  views,  which  I  consi- 
der of  small  moment,  I  look  to  bark  to 
rescue  my  patients  from  a  destruction 
which,  under  any  other  treatment,  is  in- 
evitable, but  which  I  can  promptly  and 
etrcctually  prevent  by  means  of  this 
agent.  And  it  is  useless  to  ask,  whe- 
ther, in  cases  of  danger  threatening 
death,  the  cause  of  the  ague  be  wholly 
or  partially  removed,  and  whether  the 
cure  be  only  palliative  or  permanent, 
since  he  that  is  in  urticnlo  mortis  is  res- 
cued from  destruction  in  whatever  way 
his  cure  may  be  efTected.  If  this  ob- 
ject can  he  attained,  I  leave  the  modus 
operandi  of  my  remedy  for  others  to  ex- 
plain. When  I  can  obtain  a  safe  and 
certain  cure  in  all  cases,  even  the  most 
hopeless,  by  a  timely  employment  of 
Peruvian  bark,  I  pass  over  all  theories 
without  respect,  believing  them  to  bo 
very  generally  deceitful. 
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From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  point 
of  importance  is,  to  give  bark  as  soon 
as  we  can,  and  in  large  quantities. 
Torti  himself  being  ill  with  one  of  these 

fevers,  say?',  "  me  metipsuin 

epotis  uno  haustu  six  drachmis  illiiis 
(Corlicis)  a  morte  imminente  illico 
evasi,  et  etiam  nunc  vivo,  et  etiam  nunc 
scriho,'' — lib.  i.  cap.  i,  We  employ  in 
ffeneral  the  bark  in  those  diseases  in 
Italy,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms 
every  second  hour,  or  more,  and  oftener, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  it  is  given  in  tincture,  equi- 
valent in  strength  to  that  dose  of  the 
powder,  imd  it  has  been  thrown  up  into 
the  rectum  in  the  form  of  iiijecliov, 
when  the  dose  re({uires  to  be  very  large 
and  frequently  repeated.  Morton  mi.'i- 
cd  sometimes  bark  with  a  certain  cjuan- 
tity  of  laudanum  when  tliere  were  vo- 
miting and  profuse  purging.  We  use 
the  same  method,  and  1  found  it  very 
beneficial  in  two  cases  of  that  kind  which 
occurred  to  me  in  Italy.  The  host  ve- 
hicle for  bark  in  this  instance  is  wine 
and  water,  or  what  is  !)etter,  in  my  opi- 
nion, cinnamon  water.  I  should  object 
to  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
because  I  tried  it  once,  and  it  partially 
failed.  Morton,  in  certain  instances, 
bled  his  patient  to  relieve  the  circula- 
tion, and  then  he  gave  bark. 

Having  deemed  these  facts  of  consi- 
derable importance,  and  having  now 
taken  the  liberty  of  laying  them  before 
you,  I  beg  to  ask  first,  whether  you 
think  that  the  malignant  cholera  of  our 
(lays  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  dis- 
eases which  was  seen  by  Mercatus  in 
Spain,  by  Torti  in  Italy,  and  by  Mor- 
ton in  England;  and,  secondly,  if  you 
think  that  bark  ought  to  be  fairly  tried 
in  c\io]eva,  accor'liug  to  Torti's  inclhudP 

As  bark  has  been  since  Torti's  time 
considered  as  an  infallilde  remedy  in 
these  febres  per7iiciosce,  I  dare  say,  that 
the  same  drug  might  be  found  of  some 
efficacy  in  cholera,  if  judiciously  admi- 
nistered. 

You  must  not,  dear  sir,  however, 
think  me  either  presumptuous,  or  as 
pretending  to  the  possession  of  a  specific 
for  this  dreadful  scourge  ;  and  may  I  re- 
quest, that  after  you  have  directed  your 
attention  to  what  I  have  written  on  this 
matter,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
send  me  your  opinion  on  the  points  which 
I  have  now  submitted  to  your  notice. 

Believe  uic  always  truly  yours,  &e. 

C.  Negri,  M  D, 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHOLERA 
MORBUS,  AND  THE  PREVEN- 
TIVE MEANS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sin, 
At  a  period  when  the  public  attention 
is  so  much  excited  by  the  distressing 
accounts  of  the  cholera  morbus,  and  of 
some  individuals  in  Northumberland 
having  been  afflicted  by  this  alarming 
disease,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  medical  man  to  impart  whatever 
may  be  the  results  of  his  own  reflections, 
with  the  hope  tliat  some  useful  practi- 
cal results  may  arise.  It  is  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  whether  the  disease  is  to  be 
considered  contagious  or  infectious  ;  by 
the  former  I  understand  such  diseases 
as  can  only  be  in)parted  by  actual 
contact;  by  the  latter,  all  diseases 
where  miasma  are  produced,  and  dif- 
fused into  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  by  this  medium  communicated  to 
such  constitutions  where  there  exists  a 
predisposition  :  it  is  to  the  latter  I 
presume  that  the  cholera  morbus  is  to 
be  referred. 

I  understand  that  in  those  countries 
where  tlie  cholera  morbus  has  prevailed, 
it  has  been  preceded  by  an  influenza 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  lately  expe- 
rienced in  this  country ;  and  I  have 
been  informed  by  some  highly-respecta- 
ble practitioners,  that  those  who  have 
previously  suffered  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza, are  more  predisposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cholera  morbus.  It  has 
been  generally  noticed,  that  when  the 
symptoms  of  this  complaint  have  made 
their  appearance,  if  a  copious  per- 
spiration be  produced,  the  greatest 
advantagesare  subsequently  experienced 
from  the  employment  of  such  powerful 
stimulants  as  opium,  brandy,  <!scc.  All 
the  symptoms  evince  great  constitutional 
debility,  the  energies  of  life  depressed 
by  the  poisonous  miasma,  and  generally 
accompanied  by  the  most  excruciat- 
ing spasms.  The  post-mortem  exami- 
nation evinces  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines to  be  loaded  with  depraved  matter, 
and  an  acid  suspected  to  be  acetic ; 
and  Dr.  Davy  remarks,  that  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
process  of  respiration. 

Tiiesc  observations  lead  me  to  submit 
to   the  public  cousideratlon  a  plan  of 
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treatment,  which  I  think  ousflit  to  be 
generally  adopted  as  a  preventive,  hy 
destroyinij  any  predisposition  in  the 
constitution  to  take  on  tlic  complaint.  In 
the  city  where  I  reside,  we  have  the  in- 
calculable advantaa"('S  of  public  warm 
sprint's,  by  which  the  bealthy  condition 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  pre- 
served. In  awork  I  have  lately  submitted 
to  the  public,  relative  to  the  influence  of 
the  Barbadoes  Grtcn  Naphtha,!  have  in- 
troduced some  observations  on  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate,  that  the  solvent 
principle  in  the  stomach  is  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  secreted  by  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  that  viscus ;  whilst  the 
liydrochloric  acid,  which  is  intended  by 
nature  to  efi'oct  u  subsequently  separa- 
tory  operation,  results  from  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  same  organ:  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  bein^  found 
depraved  and  acetic  acid  evolved,  de- 
monstrate that  the  active  solvent  prin- 
ciple is  not  properly  secreted  ;  and  as 
carbon  is  the  most  powerful  correc- 
tive j)rinciple  we  can  with  safety  cm- 
ploy  in  such  cases  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble composition,  it  becomes  of  import- 
ance to  introduce  it  in  that  form  in 
which  it  will  most  rea<lily  mix  with 
the  animal  fluids.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Bar- 
badoes green  naptha,  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  to  be 
taken  every  morning.  By  a  conti- 
nuance of  this  plan,  the  deficiency  of 
carbon  noticed  by  l)r.  Davy  woidd  be 
supplied,  whilst  the  important  ])rocess 
of  digestion  would  be  carried  on  with 
results  conducive  to  health,  and  thus 
constitute  the  best  preventive  as  to 
any  infectious  complaint. 

Vours  respectfully, 
C.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.  D. 

Sydney-Place,  Bath, 
Nov.  6,  1831. 


IMPORTATION   OF   CHOLERA  INTO 
THE  MAURITIUS. 


To  the  JUdilnr  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  net;  to  enclose  an  extract  of  a  letter  T 
have  received    from  a   gentleman   who 
held  a  high  ofijcial  situation  at  the  Mau- 


ritius when  cholera  made  its  appearance 
there :   it  bears  directly  upon   the  dis- 
puted point  of  importation. — Your's, 
A.  C.  Hutchison. 

Duchess-Street,  Nov.  20,  1S31. 


November  Ifi,  1831. 

I  PRESUME  your  query  originates  out  of 
the  assertion  made  in  a  letter  signed 
Omega,  in  the  Courier  of  the  lOlh  inst. 
that  the  cholera  prevailed  at  the  M  auritius 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Topaze  on 
that  station  ;  upon  which  it  is  attempted 
to  overthrow  one  of  Sir  Gili)ert's  proofs 
in  support  of  his  belief  of  the  commu- 
nicai)le  nature  of  the  disease  by  persons 
and  things.  1  was  particularly  struck 
with  it  when  I  read  it,  and  can  assure 
you  that  no  case  of  cholera  was  heard 
of  at  the  Mauritius  until  nearly  three 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Topaze. 
This  vessel  anchored  in  Port  Louis  har- 
bour, on  the  30th  or  31st  of  October, 
1819,  and  the  first  case  of  cholera  that 
occurred  to  iny  knowledge  was  on  the 
19th  of  the  ensuing  month  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  person  of  a  negro  belonging, 
I  believe,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Mr.  Lucombe,  who  was  engaged  in  re- 
moving goods  to  and  from  the  quay, 
weighing  them,  superintending  their 
landing,  shipment,  &c.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  any 
cases  of  cholera  occurred  on  board  the 
Topaze  after  she  left  Trincomalee,  l)ut 
I  think  the  number  of  convalescent  cho- 
lera cases  that  were  landed  at  tlie  Mili- 
tary Hospital  in  Port  Louis,  was  six- 
teen. 

Too  much  time  lias  elapsed  to  enable 
me  to  say  whether  the  extract  from  Dr. 
Burke's  letter  be  a  faithful  one  or  not, 
but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  French  practitioners 
l)elieved  the  disease  to  be  infectious, 
and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Island  by  the  Topaze;  and  that,  among 
the  inhabitants,  the  belief  was  univer- 
sal. If  the  docimients  of  the  Colonial 
Office  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  violent  controversy  arose  out  of 
the  difference  of  oi>inion  between  a  Dr. 
(niillemean,  a  member  of  the  medical 
committee,  and  Dr.  Burke,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  disease  ;  and  that  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  referred  to  by  Dr. 
B.  in  the  extract  made  from  his  letter, 
was  not  so  perfect  as  Omega  would 
have  it  believed. 
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A  CASE  OF 
ULCERATED  N.EVUS, 

Successfully  treated  by  the  new  Operation. 
By  Marshall  Hall.  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c.  &:c. 


Mr.  Heming,  to  whom  I  am  already  so 
deeply  ituiebted,  has  again  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  observing,'-  the  effect  of 
puncture  in  the  cure  of  iisevns.  Tlie 
case  was  doul)Iy  intercbtin<(  from  com- 
liininjf  ulceration  witli  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  that  affection. 

The  tumor  was  oval,  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  three-fourths 
of  an  indi  in  breadth.  The  central  part 
was  undergoing  the  ulcerative  jirocess  ; 
around  tiie  ulcer  the  nsevus  existed  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  about  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  The  edges  of  the 
ulcer  were  ragged,  and  slightly  phage- 
denic ;  the  surface  of  tlie  ulcer  was  vutli 
7noris,  and  had  bled  from  time  to  time. 
The  naevus  rose  about  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin. 

A  common  broad  needle,  with  cutting 
edges,  was  passed  through  the  sui)- 
stance  of  the  naevus,  at  its  base,  and 
under  the  ulcer,  from  side  to  side,  in 
every  direction.  Several  punctures  were 
made,  but  one  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient. 

In  the  course  of  one  week  the  ulcera- 
tive process  had  undergone  the  most  in- 
teresting change  into  the  adhesive.  No 
better,  or  more  beautiful  illustration 
could  be  presented  of  the  Hinilerian 
doctrines.  The  ragged  edges  i)ecame 
smooth  and  white  ;  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face covered  with  a  film  of  coagulated 
lymph.  In  a  few  days  more  the  whole 
ulcer  was  completely  healed. 

As  a  much  slower  process,  the  deposit 
of  coagulable  lymph  encroached  on  the 
edges  of  the  remaining  ring  of  ntevus, 
which  in  the  space  of  one  month  had 
become  reduced  to  one-third  its  original 
breadtii. 

At  this  period  it  was  thought  right, 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  |)rocess  of  ob- 
literation, to  repeat  the  operation. 
But  on  examination,  the  process  of  ob- 
literation of  the  ring  of  ntevus  was  going 
on  so  beautifully  that  we  determined  to 
leave  it  for  daily  observation. 

The  deposit  of  coagulable  lymph, 
with  obliteration  of  the  vessel;-,  gradually 


encroached  upon  the  breadth  of  the  ring 
of  n?evus,  and  destroyed  its  redness  and 
tumor.  Each  successive  week  induced 
an  obvious  change.  The  whole  process 
was  so  distinct,  and  so  peculiar,  that, 
however  a  shade  of  doubt  might  be  cast 
U|ion  the  former  case,  none  could  possi- 
bly subsist  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  cure  in  this. 

That  every  kind  of  vascular  naevus,  and 
even  some  tumors,  morbid  growths,  and 
ulcers,  may  be  cured  by  this  simple  ope- 
ration, I  have  no  doubt.  A  mode  of 
obliterating  vascular  texture,  and  of 
changing  vascular  action,  must  have 
numerous  applications  in  surgery.  I 
have  thought  it,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  me  once  more  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  this  subject. 

14,  Manchester-Square, 
Dec.  6th,  1831. 


DR.  CAMPBELL  ON   PUERPERAL 
FEVER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  AM  desired  by  Dr.  Camp])ell,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  we  possess  on  Puerperal 
Fever,  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing letter  for  publication,  which  was 
addressed  to  rac  in  the  month  of  May 
last. — 1  am,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Lee. 

14,  Golden- Square, 
Nov.  10,  Ibiil. 


Edinburgh,  4,  Picardy-PIace, 
Way  26,  1831. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  obliging  com- 
munication of  the  17th  April  reached 
me  only  two  days  since,  and  from  this 
unaccountable  delay  I  fear  you  may  not 
receive  my  reply  in  time  to  enable 70U 
to  make  any  use  of  it. 

My  experience  in  the  disease,  which 
has  of  late  engaged  so  much  of  your 
attention,  has  not  been  very  extensive 
since  the  publication  of  my  work  on  the 
subject ;  and  of  many  such  cases  as 
have  fallen  under  my  notice,  I  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
not  preserved  detailed  records.     Since 
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the  close  of  1822,  the  patients  I  have 
seen  have  not  exceeded  thirty  in  num- 
ber :  of  these  many  died,  and  in  most 
of  them  the  examination  of  the  body 
was  obtained.  In  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  peritoneum,  generally  including 
the  uterine  reflections,  presented  decided 
marks  of  inflammation.  Both  tlie  ova- 
ries, in  most  instances,  were  either  sim- 
ply enlarged  or  much  disorganized. 
Thougii  1  observed  that  the  uterus  ge- 
nerally participated  in  the  morbid 
changes,  and  in  a  few  instances  to  a 
great  extent,  yet  it  was  rarely  so  much 
affected,  either  in  its  external  tunic  or 
substance,  as  other  parts  of  its  investing 
membrane.  In  one  instance  only  I 
have  seen  uterine  phlebitis,  though  I 
have  for  several  years  past  particularly 
attended  to  this  point.  This  last  was 
a  case  in  wliicli,  as  was  obvious  on  dis- 
section, injury  had  been  done  to  the 
uterus  by  the  medical  attendant,  in  rec- 
tifying some  malposition  of  the  foetus. 
The  woman  died  early  on  the  sixth  day 
after  delivery,  and  in  four  days  and  six 
hours  from  the  comincncement  of  rigors. 
Four  days  after  her  decease,  the  infant 
(.a  female)  died  of  erysipelas  and  abdo- 
minal inflammation. 

On  the  question  of  infection,  I  am 
as  much  as  ever  impressed  with  the  be. 
lief,  that  unless  the  practitioner  has 
been  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  tliose  who  have  fallen  victims, 
the  disease  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
him,  from  females  labouring  under  it, 
to  olliers  recently  delivered  ;  but,  if  he 
has  been  so  engaged,  I  have  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing,  that  he  may  be  the 
means  of  propagating  it.  In  October 
1821,  1  assisted  at  the  dissection  of  a 
woman  who  died  of  the  disease,  after  an 
abortion  of  the  early  months;  the  pelvic 
viscera,  with  the  external  coats,  were 
removed,  and  I  carried  them  in  my 
pocket  to  tlie  class-room.  The  same 
evening,  without  dianging  my  clothes, 
1  attended  the  delivery  of  a  poor  woman 
in  tlie  Canongate ;  she  died :  next 
morning,  I  went,  in  the  same  clotiies, 
to  assist  some  of  my  pupils,  who  were 
engaged  witli  a  woman  in  Bridewell, 
whom  I  delivered  with  forceps ;  she 
died  :  and  of  many  others,  who  were 
sei/.cd  with  the  disease,  within  a  few 
weeks,  three  others  shared  the  same 
fate  in  succession.  Dr.  James  Orr,  a 
discerning  and  judicious  practitioner, 
who  is  now  cslablibhcd  at  Belfast,   as- 


sisted me  at  the  time.  In  June  1823,  I 
assisted  some  of  my  pupils  at  the  dis- 
section of  an  unmarried  female,  who 
died  of  the  disease  at  Canon-mills,  after 
delivery  with  forceps.  For  want  of  ac- 
commodation, I  was  unable  to  wash  my 
hands  with  that  care  wiiich  I  ought  to 
have  done:  on  my  arrival  home,  finding 
that  two  patients  required  assistance,  I 
went  to  attend  them  without  further 
ablution  of  my  hands,  or  changing  my 
clothes,  and  both  of  them  were  seized 
with  the  disease,  and  died.  Since  this 
last  occasion,  I  have  almost  always  al- 
lowed such  dissections  to  be  conducted 
l)y  gentlemen  who  were  not  afterwards 
likely  to  be  engaged  with  women  in 
child-bed.  For  the  last  two  years,  1 
have  scrupulously  avoided,  by  actual 
contact,  assisting  at  such  post-mortem 
examinations ;  and  although  I  have 
witnessed  three,  if  not  four  dissections 
of  the  disease,  and  that  it  has  been 
rather  prevalent  here  during  that  pe- 
riod, yet  I  have  not  in  any  instance 
been  able  to  trace  its  migration  from 
the  quarters  where  those  examinations 
took  place,  to  any  part  where  either 
my  pupils  or  myself  were  afterwards  in 
attendance.  ]\Iy  notions  regarding  the 
treatment  are  before  the  public,  and  I 
have  little  more  to  add  on  that  head. 
Such  patients  as  I  have  seen  recover, 
were  certainly  indebted  for  the  happy 
result  to  venesection  ;  but  my  belief  is, 
that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  no 
sort  of  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail, 
even  when  tlie  disease  is  early  attacked. 
In  three  cases,  an  enema,  composed  of 
Ib.j.  of  warm  gruel,  and  §ij.  ol.  tereb. 
vol.,  almost  instantaneously  relieved 
the  tormina  and  tenesmus  under  which 
the  patients  laboured  ;  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  copious,  bloody,  mucous  de- 
jections, and  recovery.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of 
the  foregoing  statement,  or  any  part 
of  it. 

With  many  thanks,  believe  me,  my 
dear  sir. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  CAMl'llELIi. 


MR.  BATTLEY  ON  CINCHONA MR.  WEST  ON  MAGNESIA. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  REQUEST  the  favour  of  the  insertion 
in  your  journal  of  the  following  notice 
on  Cinchona  Cordifolia. 

The  constituents  of  the  cinchona 
cordifolia  are  ascertained  by  analysis 
to  be — 

ist,  A  free  acid,  easily  disengaged  by 
distilled  water ;  2d,  quinine,  obtained 
by  neutralizing  the  acid  No.  1  with 
magnesia ;  .'3d,  quinine  independent  of 
that  which  is  in  combination  with  the 
acid  No.  1  ;  4th,  bitter  extractive  ; 
6th,  resin  ;  6th,  gummy  matter  j  7th, 
gluten  ;  8th,  tannin,  combined  with 
gallic  acid  ;  !)th,  colouring  matter  ;  10th, 
muriate  of  soda;  lltb,  sulphate  of 
soda  ;   12th,  iron  ;   l.'Sth,  woody  fibre. 

Quinine  is  a  bitter  substance  of  the 
bark,  forming  characteristic  salts  with 
acids,  and  not  containing  any  of  the 
principles  from  No.  4  to  13;  it  appears 
to  be  an  elementary  substance. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  liquor  cin- 
chona cordifolia ,  it  has  been  atteni])ted 
to  combine  all  the  efficient  properties  of 
the  bark  (excluding  Nos  (>,  7,  and  13,  in 
which  no  active  principle  can  be  disco- 
vered), and  it  is  presumed  that  the  object 
has  been  eS'ected  in  that  preparation. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  can  only  be 
partially  efficient  as  a  medicine,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  all  the  pro- 
perties above  mentioned  (from  No.  4  to 
13)  ;  and  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
liquor  cinchona:,  as  a  medicine,  being 
fully  admitted  by  many  competent 
judges,  it  appears  to  me  to  l)e  of  impor- 
tance to  place  that  preparation  under 
the  attention  of  the  profession  at  large. 

I  have  the  honour  to  I)e,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Battley. 

Ophthalmic  Laboratory,  Moorfields, 
Nov.  l.-i,  m\. 


VARIETIES  OF  MAGNESIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  August  13th, 

1831,  is  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphu- 


ric acid,  by  Martin  Sinclair,  M.D.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh. 

I  request  your  insertion  of  a  few  re- 
marks suggested  by  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  account,  (vide  Med.  Ga- 
zette, Aug.  13th,  1831,  page  ()25,  first 
column.)  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 
"  By  medical  writers  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  recommended  in  preference 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  certainly 
superior,  by  producing  a  saline  aperient 
by  combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  was  preferred  as  having 
a  greater  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid, 
and  because  being  more  easily  missible 
with  liquids,  it  could  be  administered  in 
greater  quantity  in  a  short  space  of 
time."  This  latter  clause  would  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  was  acquainted  only 
with  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  magnesia 
of  commerce,  prepared  from  the  resi- 
duary liquor  of  sea-water,  after  the  ex- 
traction of  common  salt.  This  is  light, 
mixes  imperfectly  with  water,  and  oc- 
cupies a  large  bulk  even  when  mixed; 
it  has  a  taste  which,  though  not  very 
readily  discoverable  on  placing  a  small 
quantity  on  the  tongue,  is  to  many  very 
disagreeable  in  a  copious  draught. 
This  taste  appears  to  depend  in  some 
degree  on  the  presence  of  chlorides  and 
sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  soda, 
left  behind  in  the  process  of  washing  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  But  since  the 
nauseous  flavour  of  sea-water  is  chiefly 
owing  to  dissolved  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  and  is  scarcely  perceived  in 
water  taken  up  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  shore,  1  know  from  experiment  so 
much  of  the  readiness  with  which  solu- 
ble, animal,  and  vegetable  substances 
unite  with  and  adhere  to  all  the  common 
earths,  (I  waive  the  question  of  a  real 
combination)  that  I  should  expect  this 
flavouring  matter,  too  minute  and  subtle, 
perhaps,  to  be  at  present  detected  by 
our  chemical  tests,  to  adhere  to,  and  be 
precipitated  with  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, rather  tlian  to  remain  dissolved, 
and  be  washed  away.  Certain  it  is  that  I 
do  not  find  on  analysis  of  light  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  so  large  a  portion  of 
muriates  or  sulphates  as  fully  to  account 
for  its  disagreeable  flavour.  But  there 
is  another  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  be 
met  with  in  trade  which  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  recommending  and  supply- 
ing, and  which  is  approved,  I  believe, 
by  all  who  have  tried  it :  this  is  known 
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as   pure,  or  heavy   carbonate  of  nia<^- 
uesia. 

An  ounce  measure,  liglilly  filled, 
weighs  about  IGO  grains;  of  the  com- 
mon sort,  the  same  bulk  \vei:,'hs  48 
grains.  This  heavy  carbonate  is  free 
from  taste ;  it  is  not  pre])areJ,  in  any 
stage,  from  sea-water,  but  from  solu- 
tion of  sulpliate  of  magnesia,  free  from 
lime,  from  muriates,  and  from  vegetable 
bitter.  There  is  another  somewhat 
curious  reason  of  trade  for  its  closer  ap- 
proach to  purity.  Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, when  tirst  precipitated,  is  very 
light,  and  of  course  much  mixed  with 
the  solution  of  the  alkaline  precipitant. 
Repeated  wasiiing,  while  it  carries  oft" 
the  alkaline  salt,  Itrcaks  down  that  crys- 
talline structure  on  which  tlie  lightness 
depends,  and  leaves  it  lieavy.  A  few, 
and  but  a  few  generations  back,  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  was  many  times  its 
present  price,  so  as  to  be  worth  adulte- 
rating with  carbonate  of  lime;  and, 
moreover,  that  ready  and  infallible  test 
for  chalk  in  such  a  mixure,  its  not  dis- 
solving entirely  in  moderately  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  was  uukuown,  or  in  few 
hands. 

Medical  practitioners  had  then  no 
easy  way  of  judging  of  its  freedom  from 
adulteration  witli  clialk  but  from  its  ex- 
treme lightness,  and  to  procure  it  light 
rather  than  tasteless,  was  the  great  de- 
sideratum of  the  laboratory. 

Neither  the  spread  of  diemical  know- 
ledge, nor  tlie  example  of  Dr.  Henry's 
superior  preparation,  has  entirely  ai)0- 
Jisiied  this  prejudice,  and  hence  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  common  carl)onate  of 
magnesia  have  a  strong  motive  to  wash 
slightly,  in  order  to  preserve  that  light- 
ness wi)ich  is  now  a  real  defect  without 
a  countervailing  advantage.  The  manu- 
facturers of  pure,  heavy  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  who  do  not  aim  at  lightness, 
liave  not  this  motive  to  spare  washing, 
and  their  preparation  is  as  much  distin- 
guished liy  mixing  readily  with  liquids, 
and  by  freedom  from  taste,  as  it  is  by 
chemical  purity.  I  think  no  one  accus- 
tomed to  its  use  could  write,  "  carbo- 
nate of  lime  was  preferred  because  more 
easily  missible  with  liquids  :"  it  is  ac- 
tually less  so. 

Two  things  I  wish  to  guard  against ; 
first,  the  being  supposed  to  possess  any 
nostrum  in  magtit;sia,  or  to  claim  the 
exclusive  source  of  supply  for  the  heavy 
carbonate,  or  the  calcined  magucbia 
froui    it,    although,   in   my   own  con- 


nexion amongst  apothecaries,  I  am  iti 
the  habit  of  furnishing  them  largely 
with  this  magnesia. 

Next,  the  appearance  of  imputing 
any  blame  to  the  medical  practitioner 
who  treated  the  case.  He  seems  to 
have  acted  witii  zeal  and  promi)titude, 
and  the  same  termination  might  have 
taken  place  under  any  other  manage- 
ment; but  I  iieg  leave  to  point  out  a 
circumstance  forming  a  reason  for  pre- 
ferring magnesia,  or  its  carl)onate,  to 
chalk,  wiiich  he  has  not  noticed,  whe- 
ther  aware  of  it  or  not,  and  which  in 
other  cases  is  (juite  likely  to  make  all  the 
difference  between  lij'c  and  thal/t.  It 
is,  that  from  the  comparative  insolubi- 
lity of  sulphate  of  lime,  when  chalk  is 
added  to  dilute  sulj)luiric  acid,  hbwever 
large  the  (puuitiiy  of  either,  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  carbonate, 
and  its  saturation  with  lime,  soon  stop, 
from  the  first  portions  of  sulphate  form- 
ing a  crust  round  the  cari)onate,  jiro- 
tecting  it  from  the  further  action  of  tlie 
acid.  Even  agitation,  without  actu;;! 
crushing,  is  insufficient  to  bring  ihc 
wliole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  There  may  exist  together,  there- 
fore, in  the  stomach  a  great  mass  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  enveloped  and  protected 
by  sulphate  of  lime,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  large  (juantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
either  kept  wholly  separate  from,  or 
very  slowly  acting  on,  the  chalk,  but 
exerting  the  full  force  of  its  deadly 
energies,  diemical  and  pliysiological,  on 
the  structure  or  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach, without  check  or  coiitroul.  With 
magnesia  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
case.  1  should  recommend  as  the  best 
preparation  in  every  such  case,  if  at 
hand,  Henry's  calcined  magnesia,  or 
the  pnrc  calcined  magnesia  obtained  by 
calcining  the  carbonate  above  descril)ed, 
on  account  of  avoiding  distressing  eftbrts 
at  eructation  in  the  corroded  state  of 
the  oesophagus  and  surrounding  parts. 
Next  to  these,  pure  heavy  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  even  suj)ercarbonate  of  so- 
da, and  chalk  only  as  a  temporary  substi- 
tute, in  cases  occurring  in  the  country, 
where  chalk  might  be  in  the  house,  and 
a  mixture  could  be  prepared  and  admi- 
nistered whilst  a  messenger  was  on  the 
way  to  the  nearest  place  where  some 
variety  of  magnesia  could  be  obtained. 

WiLLiAji  West. 

LcisiU,  JUt  of  lUlh  moulh,  IWl. 
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STEVENS'S    ACCURACY   QUES- 
TIONED. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 

Suffollc-Place,  PalI-I\Iall, 
5th  Dec.  1831. 

Sir, 
Anxious  that  no  misconception  or 
misinterpretation  of  my  statement  in 
the  Westminster  Society,  relative  to 
Dr.  Stevens,  may  <jo  forth  to  the  i)ublic, 
I  solicit  a  corner  in  the  next  nuinhcr  of 
your  journal  for  the  foUowin"^  remarks. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  1  received  a  rather 
voluminous  document,  with  enclosures, 
from  Dr.  Hackett,  cliief  medical  officer 
at  Trinidad,  cliarginsf  Dr.  Stevens  with 
misrepresentation  of  facts,  as  tliey  oc- 
curred at  Trinidad,  and  as  they  formed 
certain  data  for  his  doctrine  and  treat- 
ment of  fevers;  also  of  garbling-,  to 
suit  his  purpose,  a  letter  from  JMr. 
Greatrix,  relative  to  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment of  yellow  fever.  These  and  other 
grave  charges  were,  in  my  mind,  calcu- 
lated to  do  injury,  or  even  disgrace,  to 
the  medical  profession,  and,  without 
perusing  any  more  of  the  document,  I 
laid  it  aside,  determined  not  to  make  it 
public.  But  my  attention  being  roused 
by  the  announcement  of  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  paper,  and  more  es|iecially  by 
the  very  strong  terms  in  which  Dr. 
Stevens's  discoveries  were  spoken  of  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Dr.  Prout  considered  these 
discoveries  as  of  the  last  importance  to 
mankind,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  culpa- 
ble, if  not  criminal  in  me,  to  withhold 
from  the  profession  the  counlerstate- 
ments  of  the  army  medical  officers  of 
Trinidad,  from  wiiich  it  appears  that 
soda  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  treatnient  in  the  above 
island ;  that  the  blood  of  sndaficd  pa- 
tients, after  death,  was  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  unsodnjied ; 
and  lastly,  tliat  the  changes,  real  or  ap- 
parent, produced  by  the  admixture  of 
soda  with  blood,  out  of  the  body,  could 
be  produced,  witliour  any  soda  at  all, 
simply  i)y  putting  the  patient  into  a 
hot  bath,  and  l)lceding  him  in  the  !)ath. 

On  perusing  the  whole  of  the  docu- 
ment, 1  am  happy  to  say  that  it  contains 
the  most  important  mass  of  information, 
both  pathological  and  thcra|)eutical, 
which  has  been  laid  before  tlie  public 
for  many  years,  and  that  it  brings  for- 
ward views  which  inav  tend  to  elucidate 


the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  reign- 
ing c|)idemic.  On  this  account  [  shall 
publish  the  document  forthwith,  leaving 
Dr.  Stevens  to  justify  his  conduct  and 
support  his  hypothesis  in  the  best  way 
he  can. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JaJIES  JoHXSOiV. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  BLOOD. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  notices  repeatedly  inserted  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  of  certain  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Stevens,  regarding  tlie  ef- 
fects of  some  of  the  neutral  salts  on  the 
blood,  have  naturally  directed  attention 
to  this  point,  at  a  time  when  the  failure 
of  all  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  in 
cholera  has  almost  unavoidably  led 
practitioners  to  inquire,  whether  tliere 
be  any  yet  untried  expedient  wliich 
might  by  possibility  be  useful.  About 
a  month  ago,  having  procured  successive 
sup[)lies  of  newly-drawn  blood,  I  mixed 
it  with  ditTerent  substances,  obtaining 
the  well-known  general  result,  of  ren- 
dering the  fluid  dark  and  thick  by  means 
of  strong  acids,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
by  n)eans  of  the  neutral  salts.  The 
transition  from  the  modena  hue  of 
venous,  to  a  vermilion  resembling  that 
of  arterial  blood,  is  certainly  a  remarka- 
ble phenomenon,  and  those  present 
agreed,  that  if  any  thing  was  to  be 
hoped  for  from  effecting  a  similar  change 
in  urgent  cases  of  cholera,  it  was  most 
rationally  to  be  attempted  by  direct 
injection  into  the  veins  —  a  process 
which  JMr.  Arnott  undertook  to  per- 
form, should  circumstances  occur  to 
render  the  proceeding  feasible.  JMean- 
time,  however,  reflecting  that  the 
change  of  colour  had  been  most  conspi- 
cuously produced  by  a  salt  (muriate  of 
soda)  containing  oxygen,  in  a  state  of 
combination  (with  sodium)  in  which  it 
was  next  to  impossible  it  should  be  se- 
parated, I  very  much  doubted  whether 
any  thing  like  oxygenation  took  place, 
anci  this  idea  was  farther  strengthened 
by  recollecting,  that  though  nitrate  of 
potass  contained  abundance  of  llie  prin- 
ciple in  question,  in  a  state  readily  se- 
parable, yet  the  salt  passed  through  the 
circulation  unchanged,   was  eliminated 
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by  the  kidneys,  and  mipht  be  obtained 
from  the  urine,  still  as  nitrate  of  potass. 
Un<ler  these  circuinstances,  the  only 
rational  conjecture  which  presented  it- 
self to  my  mind  was,  that  the  change 
of  colour  was  effected  by  some  pro- 
cess not  involving  the  decomposition 
of  the  salts,  but  analogous  to  the 
phenomenon  displayed  by  acids,  in 
reddening  the  blue  vegetable  infusions. 
In  this  dilemma,  I  applied  to  Dr. 
Prout,  in  the  hope  of  ohtaining  from 
Lim  some  additional  light  upon  the 
subject ;  hut  he  informed  me  explicitly, 
that  though  long  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing tlie  effects  of  different  agents  on  the 
blood,  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
change  alluded  to  was  effected.  Think- 
ing there  was  little  chance  of  my  find- 
ing out  what  the  first  of  our  orga- 
nic chemists  had  failed  to  discover, 
but  still  desirous  of  making  some  ad- 
vance towards  ascertaining  whether 
the  salts  would  act  in  any  degree  as  a 
substitute  for  the  arterialization  of  tlie 
blood,  1  tried  the  following  experi- 
ment upon  rabbits: — The  windpipe 
was  compressed  till  the  animal  was 
rendered  insensible  l)y  the  circulation  of 
black  blood,  after  which,  and  while  the 
heart  still  continued  to  act,  solutions  of 
muriate  of  soda  and  of  nitrate  of  potass, 
of  various  strengtiis,  were  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein.  In  no  case  did  any 
degree  of  resuscitation,  however  short 
or  trivial,  indicate  that  any  influence 
was  produced  by  the  injection  ;  nor 
did  the  heart  act  longer  wliere  tlie  in- 
jection was  fairly  tlirown  in,  and  wliere 
by  examination  afterwards  tlie  blood 
was  found  to  have  been  reddened  liy  it, 
than  in  anotlier  case  where  the  pipe  liad 
slipped  from  the  vein,  and  tlie  solution 
passed  merely  into  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar texture. 

In  anotlier  instance,  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  potass  was  injected  into  the  ca- 
rotid artery,  so  as  to  make  it  paas  at  once 
to  the  brain,  and  tiie  animal  recovered, 
but  it  was  found  that  respiration  had 
been  too  imperfectly  interrupted  to  ren- 
der the  exiieriment  at  all  satisfactory, 
and  I  liave  had  no  opportunity  of  re- 
peating it. 

I  admit  readily  that  these  observations 
and  experiments  are  not  sudicient  to 
warrant  any  positive  inference,  and 
that  the  subject  is  deserving  of  investi- 
gation, but  so  far  as  they  go,  tliey  are 
not  calculated  to  strengthen  our  hopes 


of  benefit  from  the  suggestion  contained 
in  your  last  number. 

Aly  reason  for  giving  publicity  to 
any  remarks  so  imperfect  is,  that  I  wish 
it  t<i  be  understood  exactly  to  what  ex- 
tent I  have  offered  any  opinion.  The 
Morning  Post  has  erroneously  identified 
me  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
IMedical  Gazette,  but  this  is  at  once 
an  honour  and  a  responsibility  which, 
not  being  due  to  me,  I  must  decline. 
When,  at  a  recent  public  meeting,  the 
Medical  Gazette  was  accused  of  en- 
deavouring to  take  the  credit  which  be- 
longed to  another,  I  was  enabled  to  con- 
tradict the  statement,  seeing  that  my 
own  attention  had  been  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  suiiject  in  consequence  of 
what  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  that  journal. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  INIacleod. 

Henrietta-Street,  Cavendish-Square, 
December,  5,  1831. 

MORINDA  CITRIFOLIA. 

There  are  two  species  of  IMorinda,  the 
umbellata  and  citrifolia  (small  and 
large  leaved),  which  are  found  indige- 
nous and  abundant  among  the  islands 
forming  the  eastern  Archipelago,  where 
they  are  used  as  props  for  the  pepper- 
vines,  or  planted  as  a  shade  for  the 
coffee-plants,  and  is  named  by  the  na- 
tives Rlangkudu*.  Tlie  roots  of  the 
first  are  only  mentioned  as  being  used 
as  a  dyeing  material  in  the  eastern  Ar- 
cliipelago.  The  Morinda  is  indigenous 
also  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  it 
is  named  in  the  Tagalo  Tambungaso. 
The  natives  of  these  islands,  when  a 
limb  is  fractured,  use  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub,  anointed  with  oil,  to  lay  over  the 
surface  of  the  fractured  limb  ;  and  it  is 
considered  by  them  of  benefit  in  allay- 
ing the  inflammatory  action. 

This  shrub  attains  the  height  of  tea 
or  twelve  feet.  At  Tahiti,  and  most  of 
the  Polynesian  islands,  where  it  is  also 
found  indigenous,  tlic  inner  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  for  dyeing  the  native  cloth 
of  a  fine  yellow  colour  :  this  is  done  by 
infusing  the  bark  in  water,  into  which 


•  In  the  langunpes  of  the  western  countries  of 
the  Archi])elago,  the  tree  is  named  according  to 
the  idiom  of  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  people, 
WannUudu,  BangUndu,  or  Wangkudu  ;  the  tliree 
initial  consonants  in  these  cases  being  cummutii- 
hie  and  very  arbitrarily  used."— Craui^'ocd's  Itir 
dian  ArcldpcUigo, 
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the  cloth  intended  to  be  dyed  is  after- 
wards placed,  and  being  suflered  to  re- 
main for  some  hours,  is  taken  out  and 
dried  iu  the  sun.  At  Tahiti  the  shrub 
is  called  Nono,  or  Aari ;  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  it  is  called  Noni.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  at  some  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  in  seasons  of  scarcity. — 3Ir. 
G.  Uennetl's  MS.  Journal  on  Poly- 
nesia, cSc  182.9-30. 


THE  MAMI  TREE  (ANTIARiS)  OF 
THE  ISLAND  OF  'J  UCOPIA,  SOU- 
THERN PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Natural  Order,   Urticea:  inter  Brosimum  et 
Olmediam, 

Class,  Monwcia^ — Order,   Telrandria, 

During  a  brief  visit  to  the  Island  of 
Tucopia,  on  the  7tli  of  May  (1830),  1 
observed  this  tree  planted  in  rows,  near 
the  native  dweliinss,  but  whether  it  was 
indigenous  to  the  island  I  could  not 
correctly  ascertain.  It  is  allied  to  the 
far-famed  Upas-tree  of  Java,  and  seems 
to  accord  with  the  Anliaris  niacrophylla 
described  and  figured  by  JMr.  Brown,  in 
the  Appendix  to  Flindel's  Voyage,  vol. 
ii.  p.  ()()3*.  It  is  called  Mami  by  the 
naiives. 

The  tree  is  of  slender  growth,  with 
pendulous  branches.  I  have  seen  it 
growing  to  the  height  of  eight  and 
twelve  feet;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
large,  pointed,  distinctly  veined,  and  of 
a  light  green  colour  ;  the  fruit  is  oval, 
rather  longer  than  a  pigeon's  egg, 
rough  externally,  and  of  a  beautiful 
crimson  colour.  On  making  a  section 
of  the  fruit,  between  the  husk  and  ker- 
nel is  a  quantity  of  white  viscid  juice; 
the  kernel,  of  a  white  colour  and  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  is  enclosed  in  a  thin 
shell,  of  a  greyish  colour.  1 1  is  used 
by  the  natives  either  in  dyeing  or  manu- 
facturing their  native  cloth,  but  which 
1  could  not,  from  my  short  stay,  ex- 
actly ascertain. — Mr.  G.  Bennett's  MS. 
Journal  on  Polynesia,  §c.  ^c. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 


On  the  23d  of  March,  1830,  when  at 
the  island  of  Rotuma,  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  1  had  requested  a  native  to  bring 
me  some  of  the  sweet-scented  male 
flowers  of  the  Pauhuf  (Pandanus  odo- 
rotissimus)  ;  they  were  accordingly- 
brought  on  board,  enveloped  in  native 
cloth,  and  packed  in  baskets  formed  of 
the  cocoa-nut  frond;  and  having  been 
brought  off  to  the  ship  during  a  heavy 
sea,  were  wetted  by  the  spray.  I  laid 
them  aside  unopened  in  my  cabin.  Some 
hours  after,  looking  at  them  I  observed 
a  steam  arising  from  the  basket ;  and, 
on  taking  them  out,  found  that  a  spon- 
taneous combustion  had  taken  place 
among  those  situated  underneath,  most 
of  which  had  become  completely  black- 
ened, and  the  heat  which  proceeded  from 
them  was  very  great.  Had  they  been 
incautiously  stowed  in  a  ship's  hold,  the 
conseciuences  might  have  been  very  se- 
rious.— Mr.  G.  Bennelt's  MS.  Journal, 
1830. 


LUMINOSITY  OF  CORAL  INSECTS. 


On  the  20th  of  March,  1830,  when  com- 
ing oft"  to  the  ship  at  Thor  Bay,  island 
of  Rotuma  (Southern  Pacific  Ocean), 
some  hours  after  dark,  a  long  reef  of 
coral  extended  some  distance  from  the 
beach,  some  part  of  which  was  dry  at 
low  water,  and  at  other  places  the  water 
was  very  shallow.  The  canoe  in  which 
I  was  going  off  grazed  with  some  de- 
gree of  violence  on  the  coral  nearly  at 
the  termination  of  the  reef,  when  the 
surface  of  the  water  immediately  be- 
came brilliantly  phosphorescent,  and 
remained  so  for  a  brief  period.  The 
water  at  other  places  I  did  not  observe, 
this  night,  displaying  any  phosphores- 
cent light :  can  we  infer  from  this  that 
the  coral  zoophytes  have  luminous  pro- 
perties ?  —  3Ir.  G.  Bennett's  JIS. 
Journal. 


*  He  describes  it  as  "  a  slirub,  or  very  sniull 
tree,  observed  in  stony  places,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Company's  Islands,  adjacent  to  Arnliem's 
Land,  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland,  in 
about  12  degrees  S.  latitude,  bearing  both  flowers 
and  ripe  fruit  in  February  1803." 


THE  SUGAR  CANE-(SACCIIARUM 
OFFICINARUM.) 


This   valuable   cane    is    indigenous   to 
South    America,   Persia,    liast   Indies, 
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China,  and  llie  Polynesian  Islands,  and 
of  it  there  are  several  varieties.  At  Po- 
lynesia, as  in  the  Eastern  Archipelairo, 
it  is  only  cultivated  l)y  the  natives  for 
oatini:i^  in  a  raw  state.  Sir  Stamford 
Rafiles  states,  that  in  Java  they  have 
eiijht  varieties,  and  the  su^ar  cane  is 
desinfnated  by  the  name  Tehu,  both  at 
that  island  and  throusrhout  the  Polyne- 
sian Archipelafifo.  Amonjif  the  varieties 
at  Java,  the  dark  purple  cane,  "  which 
displays  tiie  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
shoots  to  the  lenfjth  of  ten  feet,  is  the 
most  hio-hly  prized;"  the  Javans,  as 
well  as  the  Polynesians,  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  any  artificial  mode  of  express- 
ing the  saccharine  juice  and  granulating 
it.  Among  the  Polynesian  Islands  I 
have  seen  it  attain  a  larger  circumfe- 
rence, and  a  greater  length  of  eatable 
cane  (from  ten  to  twelve  feet),  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti,  than  at 
any  of  the  others.  At  Tahiti  Mr.  Bick- 
nell,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Henry,  manufacture 
sugar  from  the  canes,  and  the  quality  is 
most  excellent.  At  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands,  Rotunia,  Tongatabii, 
New  Hebrides  Group,  &c.  I  observed 
several  varieties,  differing  in  the  colour 
and  quality  of  the  stalk,  and  in  a  very 
slight  degree  also  in  the  leaves. — 31r. 
G.  Bnmril's  MS.  Jountalon  Polynesia, 
h-c,  1829-30. 
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L'Autciir  se  titc  A  aUonger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  se- 
tue  a  abr6ger." — U'Ai.k.mbekt. 


An  Essai/ oji  iliii  T^pidemic  Cholera  of 
Jnilia.  By  Ui:(;ixald  Orton,  Sur- 
geon H.  P.,  late  of  his  IMajcsty's  ,'Mth 
jlcgiment  of  Foot.  Second  Edition, 
with  a  Supplement.  8vo.  pp.488. 

It  would  be  occupying  the  pages  of  our 
journal  with  matter  already  familiar  to 
our  readers,  were  we  to  enter  into  minute 
details  regarding  the  history  and  symp- 
toms of  clmlcra.  Had  tlie  work  before 
lis  presented  itself  sooner  to  our  notice, 
we  should  have  borrowed  largely  Irom 
its  pages,  as  containing  upon  the  wlnde 
the  most  complete  account  of  tlie  dis- 
ease which  has  yet  been  offered  to  tlic 
l)ublic.  But  tliough  we  must  thus  pass 
i)y  much  of  its  contents  without  notice, 


there  remains  behind  a  large  portion  of 
highly-interesting  discussion,  contained 
in  an  extensive  supplement  and  appen- 
dix. In  these  some  of  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  first  part,  which  has 
scarcely  been  altered  from  the  former 
edition,  are  considerably  modified— par- 
ticularly that  regarding  contagion  ;  the 
accumulation  of  evidence  having  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Orton  the 
same  conviction  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  admitted  by  every  unprejudiced 
person — namely.that  though  the  assump- 
tion that  the  disease  is  transmitted  from 
man  to  man  is  not  without  some  diffi- 
culties, yet  these  are  "  as  dust  in  the 
balance,"  compared  to  those  which  pre- 
sent themselves  if  we  adopt  the  opposite 
hypothesis. 

In  the  supplement  we  find  the  opi- 
nions of  the  writer  thrown  into  the  form 
of  propositions  ;  and  the  first  of  tiiesc 
relates  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  dis- 
ease, concerning  which  the  inferences 
are — 1st,  that  it  is  conveyed  either  me- 
diately, or  immediately,  from  man  to 
mail ;  2d,  that  the  virus  is  very  subtile, 
or  volatile,  and  is  readily  conveyed  by 
the  atmosphere,  whence  it  happens  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  increase  of  danger 
from  the  most  intimate  comuuinicatioii 
with  tlie  sick,  al)0ve  what  attends  tlie 
common  intercourse  of  so<'icty  ;  .3(1, 
that  the  period  during  which  the  poison 
lies  dormant  is  generally  very  short,  and 
sometimes  imperceptible,  though  at 
other  times  it  is  more  protracted.  A 
full  account  of  the  chief  jioints  teiuliug 
to  prove  the  contagious  nature  of  cho- 
lera having  recently  a])peared  in  this 
journal,  we  do  not  think  it  ncccssury  to 
go  over  the  ground  again,  but  can  confi- 
dently refer  those  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation to  the  lucid  observations  of 
Mr.  Orton. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  section, 
treating  of  tlie  influence  of  the  seasons 
and  states  of  atmosphere  on  the  dis- 
ease, on  which  subject  the  propositions 
laid  down  are  as  follow  :  — 

"  Great  irregularity  and  intempcra- 
ture  of  the  seasons  has  preceded  and 
attended  the  rise  and  first  spread  of  the 
epidemic  over  India. 

"  The  disease  has  prevailed  in  In- 
dia chiefly  during  that  half  of  the 
year  when  the  sun  was  on  the  same  side 
of  the  equator. 

"A  iiigh  atmospheric  temperature 
is  a  great  cause  of  the  disease. 

"   A    condition   of    the    atmosphere 
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indicated  by  the  formation  of  thick 
clouds,  heavy  rain,  and  storms  (purti- 
cuiaily  tlmndcr-storms),  or  the  imme- 
diate approach  of  tliesc  plieiiomena, 
is  a  great  cause  of  the  disease." 

Mr.  Orton,  in  commenting  on  the 
■prccedino'  positions,  alludes  to  the  opi- 
nions of  various  writers  who  have  taUcn 
"a  ditferent  view  of  the  subject ;  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  few,  liotli  at  home  and 
abroaii,  have  been  opposed  to  him  on 
this  point.  He  observes,  however,  that 
a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  heavy  rains,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  principal  cause  of 
that  form  of  cholera  which  prevails  in 
Europe,  to  which  the  sporadic  cliolera 
of  India  is  closely  allied — so  closely 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Orton,  in  the 
symptoms  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  them  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  shew, 
by  reference  to  numerous  Indian  reports, 
that  similar  states  of  atmosphere  gene- 
rally attended  the  most  .levere  visitations 
of  cliolera ;  and  we  must  say,  that  he 
adduces  some  very  remarkable  facts, 
particularly  as  regards  the  immense 
quantity  of  rain  whicii  fell  in  some 
places. 

"  Such  and  so  striking  (says  our  au- 
thor) being  the  circumstances  attending 
the  rise  of  the  malady,  and  its  (irst  and 
principal  ravages  all  over  Lower  Ben- 
gal, we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  this  exultation  of  tlie  common 
causes  of  the  endemic  or  sporadic  dis- 
ease that  it  took  on  the  epidemic  and 
contagious  form,  and  thus  became  ca- 
pable of  diffu.sing  itself  far  and  wide 
over  the  earth." 

'I'he  influence  of  season  is  farther 
shewn  by  a  reference  to  the  calculations 
of  Mr.  Jameson,  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  separate  camj)s  during 
-the  diflerent  months  of  tlie  year  ;  and 
these  being  thrown  into  a  tabular  form, 
stand  thus  : — 

.Tnnuary 1 

February     fj 

INIarcli    10 

April 18 

May   23 

June  14 

July    10 

Auffust   «2'2 

September 16 

(October 7 

Kovembsr .5 

December 0 

From  March  to  September,  the  num- 
ber of  irruptions  of  cholera,  103;  whilst 
210.— IX. 


in  the  other  half-year  it  is  only  2G  ;  and 
during  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February,  or  half  the  Latter 
period,  the  nnmiter  is  only  4.  The  an- 
ihor  estal)lishe8  a  clear  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  first  and  subsequent  vi- 
sitations of  the  disease.  Jn  tiie  first  it 
prevails  among  masses,  many  of  whom 
are  susceptible,  and  carries  oft"  great 
numbers;  but  afterwards,  the  "  origi- 
nal stock  of  susceptibility"  having  been 
exhausted,  the  contagion  only  lurks 
among  the  people,  to  become  developed 
when  the  atmospiieric  condition  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  proposition,  that 
"  troops  on  their  march  from  station  to 
station,  or  in  the  field,  and  |)ersons  tra- 
velling in  India,  are  particularly  subject 
to  tlie  disease  ;"  and  the  evidence  ad- 
duced in  illustration  of  it  is  such  as 
must  convince  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  peruse  it. 

Section  fourth  brings  us  to  the  in- 
fluence of  locali  ies  on  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic  J  and  the  propositions  re- 
garding this  point  are  as  follow: — 

"  PRorosiTioN. — The  disease  shews 
an  evident  preference  for  the  low 
and  level  pans  of  a  country,  and 
avoiilance  of  more  elevated  tracts. 

"  It  is  found  to  prevail  most  se- 
verely in  all  the  moist,  close,  and  filthy 
parts  of  any  city  or  neighbourhood. 

"  It  commonly  follows  the  course 
of  rivers,  both  navigable  and  un- 
navigable. 

"  it  prevails  most  severely  in  all 
those  countries  and  places  where,  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  endemic  fe- 
ver, malaria  is  known  to  exist,-  and  in 
such  situations  its  epidemic  duration 
has  commonly  been  protracted." 

It  appears  to  have  been  on  the  first 
spreading  of  the  epidemic  that  the  ex- 
emption of  particular  situations  was 
most  remarkable  ;  for,  in  its  subse- 
<|uent  visitations,  it  generally  reached 
tlie  places  it  had  previously  left  un- 
touched ;  and  in  some  instances,  on  its 
second  journey,  if  we  may  so  speak,  it 
visited  those  places  only  which  had  pre- 
viously escaped.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  fact  generally.  On  most  of 
these  occasions  it  would  appear  that  the 
disease  displayed  a  greater  degree  of 
malignity  than  at  first,  attacking  those 
who  had  before  seemed  unsusceptible  of 
its  influence.  High  situations  are  un- 
doubteilly,  as  a  general  rule,  less  subject 
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to  cholera  than  those  wliich  are  low  ; 
and  dry  spots  are  more  exempt  than 
damp ;  while  in  any  locality  a  dnll, 
moist,  hot  state  of  atmosphere  is  more 
favourable  to  its  development  and  ra- 
vages, than  one  which  is  cool  and  clear. 
It  seems  never  to  have  reached  the  in- 
teresting- plateau  constituted  hy  the 
Neelglierry  mountains,  though  it  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  the  country  horder- 
inj^upon  them.  Where  fevers  were  en- 
demic, cholera  was  sure  to  prove  severe, 
especially  on  the  hanks  of  swampy 
rivers,  a  fact  attributed  by  our  author 
to  two  causes — "  human  intercourse 
and  malaria." 

The  fifth  section  relates  to  the  pre- 
valence of  other  diseases  in  connexion 
with  that  of  cholera ;  and  the  propo- 
sition is, 

"  The  extensive  prevalence  of  various 
other  endemic  or  epidemic  diseases,  par- 
ticularly the  malaria  fevers,  has  often 
accompanied  or  immediately  preceded 
or  followed  that  of  the  epideinic  cho- 
lera." 

It  appears  that  iu  181G,  beinof  the 
year  before  cholera  broke  out  in  Bengal, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  ))revaleiice 
of  remittent  fever,  and  likewise  of  an 
"  infectious  malignaiitcy  nanche;"  while, 
on  the  other  side  of  tlie  peninsula,  on 
the  coast  of  Kutch,  the  plague  made  its 
appearance,  and  spread  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  Besides  these  unusual  visi- 
tations, it  seems  clearly  proved  by  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  the  common 
diseases  of  the  country  were  increased 
in  prevalence  during  the  existence  of 
cholera.  In  some  instances  the  epide- 
mic soon  passed  into  very  severe  remit- 
tent fever,  of  whidi  the  patients  some- 
times died  "  almost  instantaneously, 
with  every  symptom  of  apoplexy."  All 
this  goes  t'ar  to  prove,  that  tlierc  exists 
a  |)eculiar  state  of  atmosphere,  wiiich 
facilitates  the  development  of  cholera, 
and  aggravates  its  violence;  and  far- 
ther, that  this  epidemic  atmospheric  pe- 
culiarity likewise  occasions  or  favours 
tlie  irruption  of  various  other  diseases. 

Section  sixth  treats  of  susceptibility 
to  tlic  disease,  and  of  its  exciting  causes, 
giving  rise  to  these  inferences  : — 

"In  every  body  of  people  there  is 
a  large  proportion  incapable  of  receive 
ing  the  disease,  thougii  exposed  to  all  its 
usual  causes. 

*•  Having  undergone  an  attack 
of  the  disease   confers     a     great    de- 


gree of  immunity,  at  least  for  a  tim6, 
from  its  future  attacks. 

"  The  indigent  part  of  society,  the 
old,  the  weakly,  or  unhealthy,  and 
the  intemperate,  are  particularly  liable 
to  the  disease. 

"  The  usual  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease  are  exposure  to  great  heat, 
cold,  or  moisture,  errors  of  diet,  over 
exertion,  tlie  depressing  passions, 
and  in  general  whatever  tends  to  debili- 
tate or  disorder  the  frame." 

In  India,  not  less  remarkably  than  in 
Europe,  has  the  disease  been  especially 
prevalent  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society — the  ill-fed,  ill-lodged,  and  dissi- 
pated ;  and,  taken  altogether,  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  susceptible  of  the 
malady  is  small  in  comparison  to  those 
who  fall  under  the  influence  of  other 
epidemics,  as  plague,  or  yellow  fever. 
It  is,  however,  very  dilHcuIt  to  say  on 
what  peculiar  condition  of  tlie  system 
the  susceptii)i]ity  depends  ;  for  while 
some,  such  as  those  above  alluded  to,  are 
obvious,  there  seem  to  be  others  en- 
tirely hid. 

"  How  often  (says  ]\Ir.  Orton)  have 
we  seen  persons  of  the  most  robust  and 
healtiiy  hal)it,  and  the  last  whom  we 
should  expect  to  be  obnoxious  to  cho- 
lera, seized  by  it,  even  wiien  it  was  not 
prevailing  to  any  considerable  degree, 
in  its  very  worst  forms  !  Doubtless  the 
disease  found  in  them  some  congenial 
diathesis,  soiue  hidden  flaw  iu  tiie  con- 
stitution, by  which  it  was  enabled  to 
make  its  fatal  invasion." 

Section  the  seventh  and  last,  consists 
of  a  comparison  between  the  Indian  and 
liuropcan  cholcia.  Their  identity  is 
admitted,  but  considerable  diflerence  is 
held  to  exist  witli  respect  to  the  fel)rile 
state  whieli  follows  tiie  first  stage  of  the 
disease  in  Europe.  To  this  circum- 
stance J\Ir.  Orton  is  inclined,  and  we 
tldiik  with  much  justice,  from  the 
greater  development  wiiich  has  oc- 
curred of  the  contagious  principle, 
and  the  power  evinced  by  tlie  disease  of 
resisting  cold  — a  power  which  it  has  ap- 
])arently  ac(]uired  since  it  entered  Rus- 
sia. The  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
sporadic  diolera  all  over  England 
is  particularly  alluded  to,  as  shew- 
ing a  peculiar  state  of  atmosjihere  ;  and 
the  valualile  Reports  of  Dr.  liurne, 
published  in  this  journal,  July  2d,  are 
especially  referred  to,  in  corroboration 
of  our  author's  views  as  to  the  relation- 
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ship  between  English  and  fndian  cho- 
lera. It  is  curious,  too,  that  Mr.  Orton 
fixes  upon  Sunderland  as  a  place  likely 
to  display  the  more  virulent  form  of 
the  disease,  although  the  opinion  must 
have  been  written  some  weeks  before  its 
actual  irruption. 

"  I  have  also  (says  our  author)  the 
authority,  viva  voce,  of  Dr.  Clunny,  for 
the  most  nnusual  prevalence  and  ma- 
liufnancy  of  cholera  at  Sunderland  dur- 
injr  the  present  autumn.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  these  are  but  the  skirts 
of  the  api)roaching  shower.  This  un- 
usual prevalence  of  common  cholera 
remarkably  accords  with  the  same  fact, 
as  already  stated,  occurring  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India  the  year  before  the  epi- 
demic reached  it,  and  when  Bengal  was 
actually  suffering  its  ravages." 

We  must  here  close  our  short  account, 
or  rather  our  notice,  of  JMr.  Orton's 
valuable  work  :  to  give  a  faithful  digest 
of  its  contents  would  require  several 
entire  numbers  of  our  journal.  Every 
medical  man  desirous  of  making  him- 
self well  acquainted  witii  the  all-en- 
grossing subject  of  which  it  treats, 
ought  to  have  the  volume  in  his  pos- 
session ;  and  we  trust  we  have  said 
enough  to  induce  them  to  study  its  con- 
tents. 


MEDICAL  Gx\ZETTE. 
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"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  A  r- 
tis  Hedic<e  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  diceadipericulumiiou  recuso." — Ciccito, 


WHAT  OUGHT  THE  ANATOMISTS 
TO  DO? 

Never,  we  believe,  since  anatomy  was 
first  cultivated  in  this  country  were  the 
teaciiers  of  it  reduced  to  such  awkward 
extremities  as  at  present.  Shackled 
with  a  weight  of  responsibility  from  the 
obligations  entered  into  with  their  pu- 
pils, they  cannot  possibly  throw  up  their 
business,  much  less  can  they  adopt  the 
rash  expedient  (which  we  are  sorry  to 
hear  has  been  iu  actual  contemplation) 


of    calling    on    government  to    close 
their  schools— while  a  mass  of  difficulties 
arising  from  the  spirit  of  surveillance, 
which  has  been  awakened  by  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  recent  atrocities,  and  from 
the  unusual  degree  of  odium  attaching 
to  their  profession  in  conse()ucncc,  must 
not  only  interfere  to  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagements,  but  serve  to 
drive  them  almost  to  desperation.     In 
this  painful  predicament  they,  of  course, 
must  look   round  them  to  see  what  is 
best  to  be  done  :  and  we  can  very  well 
imagine  the  anxiety    with  which    they 
turn  from  public  feeling  to  the  press,  and 
from  the  press  to  the  prospect  of  par- 
liamentary relief.     From  public  feeling, 
we  fear,  they  have  nothing  to  expect : 
if   the  schoolmaster    has  been  abroad, 
here  at  least  he  has  not  done  his  duty; 
and  little  or  none  has  been  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  among  his 
precious      dogged-headed      slow-to-be- 
movcd  scholars.     It  may  be  that  muck 
of  tills  is  owing  to  the  faithless  stipen- 
daries  to  whom,  in  his  multifarious  em- 
ployments, he  commits  the  task  of  the 
public  enlightment  on  the  usefulness  of 
anatomy  ;  but  we  can  tell  him  that  it  is 
a   task,    of    which  it  were   worthy  of 
all  his  own  best  exertions,  to  attempt 
the  accomplishment.    Surely  the  people 
of    this  country,   if    they   were  to   be 
judged    by     the    progress    which   right 
notions  regarding  the  nature  of  anato- 
mical   pursuits,     have    made    amongst 
them,  must  be  accounted  the  most  back- 
ward and  obstinate  people  in  Europe. 
We  know   that  they  have  been  encou- 
raged and  complimented  ever  and  anon 
for  this  perverse  adherence  to  old  pre- 
judice  by   certain  self-constituted  mas- 
ters of  morals  among   them;    but  the 
opiniiitrete   of  the  vast  majority  is  too 
deeply-rooted,  and  too  wilful,  to  be  in- 
flueuced  one  way  or  other  by  the  fulsome 
few  who  would  pretend  to  direct  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  presume  to  inculcate  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  one  of  the   most 
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useful  ef  sciences.  Tiie  British  vulgar,  of  prejudices  in  lliis  quarter,  it  is  diffi- 
in  short— including  in  tliat  denomination  cult  for  us  to  say  :  but  we  should  hope, 
some  of  the  verv  highest  as  well  as  the  that  in  the  event  of  a  simple,  straight- 
mass  of  the  very  lowest  persons  in  the  forward  legislative  measure  being  pro- 
community — are  doomed,  we  fear,  to  be  posed  fortlieconsidcrationofparliament, 
more  slowly  convinced  of  the  advantages  no  serious  obstacles,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
flovvingfrora  the  advancement  of  know-  sion,  may  supervene.  Our  fears,  how- 
ledge  in  tliis  branch,  tlian  in  any  other,  ever,  must  not  be  dissembled ;— it  is  in 
Facts  for  tiie  last  few  years  have  most  the  upper  house,  we  apprehend,  that 
remarkably  evinced  the  truth  of  our  as-  all  the  difficulty  of  legislating  on  tlie 
sertion  j  and  therefore  is  it  that  we  feel  subject  will  lie  ;  and  it  ouglit  never  to 
ourselves  deliberately  bound  to  repeat  be  forgotten,  that  IMr.  Warburton's 
that  the  friends  of  anatomy  have  little,  bill,  such  as  it  was,  (and  any  thing, 
if  any  thing,  to  hope  from  improvement  heaven  knows,  would  be  better  than 
effected  in  that  quarter.  the  present  anomalies,)  received  its 
The  ])rospect,  however,  is  better  finishing  coup  in  that  house :  it  became 
when  we  look  to  the  press.  This  great  necessary,  as  our  readers  will  recollect, 
engine  for  working  out  the  destiny  of  na-  to  withdraw  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
tions,  has,  we  rejoice  to  think,  under-  determined  hostility  of  a  large  number 
gone  a  thorough  amelioration  of  senti-  of  peers,  and  nearly  all  the  bishops — a 
uient  with  regard  to  the  question  of  curious  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the  oc- 
anatomy ;  and  unsangnine  as  we  are  casional  approximation  of  the  feeling 
respecting  the  impracticable  materials  and  intelligence  of  the  extremes  o^ 
on  which  it  has  in  the  present  instance  society. 

to  operate,  all  our  hope  is  entirely  rested  As  matters  stand,  most  assuredly  no 
upon  it.  We  have  seen  the  day,  and  respectable  body  in  the  community  have 
ue  are  not  so  very  much  older  now  more  to  complain  of  than  the  teachers 
than  we  were  then,  when  the  leading  of  anatomy  j  and,  perhaps,  with  the 
journals  of  Great  Britain,  with  but  few  exception  of  tiieir  actual  grievances, 
exceptions,  were  up  in  arms  on  the  nothing  can  be  more  galling  to 
least  mention  of  a  bill  for  tlie  regulation  them  than  tlie  pretended  remedies  pro- 
of the  schools.  The  case  is  now  mate-  posed  by  their  ill-judging  friends, 
rially  altered.  Circumstances,  some  of  "  We  tiiink  we  know  a  way,"  says  one, 
them  of  an  appalling  character,  have  "  to  reconcile  the  safety  of  tlie  people 
occurred  during  the  interval,  and  have  from  murder,  witli  the  regulated  prose- 
had  their  due  weight,  along  with  time,  culion  of  the  science  of  anatomy.  Let 
"the  greatest  of  innovators,"  in  ef-  the  sc!u)ols  be //ce«*e(/,  and  let  one  con- 
fecting  this  most  desirable  change,  dition  of  tlie  license  be,  to  keep  an 
The  result  is  certainly  promising.  There  exaci  rcf/istcr  of  every  subject,  describ- 
es, to  be  sure,  much  warning,  much  ad-  ing  exactly  its  age,  colour,  complexion, 
vice,  tendered  by  the  press  to  the  ad-  &c.  by  which  it  may  be  best  identified, 
-vocates  of  dissection  ;  but  there  is  also  as  well  as  the  stage  of  its  progress  to 
much  consolation  held  out — and  above  decay  —  inserting  dates,  even  to  the 
all,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  good  hour.  Then  the  schools  must  be  open 
feeling  and  earnestness  abundantly  dis-  to  the  familiar  visitation  of  two  in- 
played,  tclligent  inspectors,  who  may  examine 
Butthetribunal  which  must  determine  the  registers,  and  the  subjects  too  if  ne- 
the  question  in  the  last  resort  is  centred  cessary,  and  who  may  be  in  constant 
in  the  coUettivc  wisdom.  What  change,  commnnicution  with  the  Home  Sccrc- 
if  any,  has  licc'ii  I'flTected  in  the  removing  tary's  ofiice.     This  would  tiirow  no  ilif- 
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ficulty  in  the  way  of  the  anatomist  (!), 
while  it  would  completely  obviate  the 
burking  system.  Let  us  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  working  oCllie  plan  : — A 
person  is  missing  ;  bis  friends  apply  at 
Bow-Street ;  the  application  is  forward- 
ed to  the  visiting  commissioners;  they 
examine  the  registers,  going  back  to 
the  period  froin  which  the  missing  per- 
son was  last  seen.  If  he  has  been  tiiur- 
dered  (what !  though  this  notable  plan 
was  to  obviate  all  murder  ?),  though  it 
were  years  before,  there  stands  the  clue 
to  evidence  against  the  murderers  :  the 
servants  of  the  school  can  be  produced 
against  the  murderers,  and  will  furnish 
more  or  less  satisfactory  proof.  The 
existence  of  this  system  will  be  quickly 
made  known  to  the  resurrection-men  ; 
and  if,  after  they  know  it,  they  repeat 
the  practices  of  Burke  and  Bishop,  they 
must  know  that  they  are  rushing  into 
certain  destruction."  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  this  is  seriously  put  forth  by 
one  of  the  **  best  possible  publ'c  in- 
structors," as  a  certain  remedy  for  the 
present  untoward  state  of  dissecting  es- 
tablishments, and  actually  wound  up  to 
a  conclusion  without  telling  how  or 
whence  the  supply  of  bodies  is  to  be 
procured.  Yes,  true,  there  are  restir- 
rtction-inen  mentioned  in  the  scheme. 
The  dealing  with  these  worthies,  then, 
is  to  be  connived  at,  while  an  exact  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings  is  kept  in  the 
register  ;  the  school  is  to  be  turned  into 
a  sort  of  morgue,  and  a  complete  trap 
for  the  Burkers !  Excellent  legislator  ! 
while  not  one  hint  is  thrown  out  of  al- 
lowing the  body-snatchers  even  a  little 
more  latitude  in  their  operations. 
^Surely  he  tiiinks  that  these  old  hands  at 
every  desperate  miscliief  will  simply 
suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  with 
chaff",  and  that  they  will  deal  freely  with 
those  whom  they  know  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar "  hue  and  cry"  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  at\d  surely  he  supposes,  in  his 
wisdom,  that  the  gentlemen  who  keep 


schools  may  be  thus  turned  into  a  useful 
body  of  police,  and  will  think  them- 
selves liberally  dealt  with  by  having  the 
use  of  the  bodies  (for  which  they  have 
paid  enormous  sums)  for  their  pains. 
Rank  stupidity  !  Rather  let  the  doors 
of  the  theatres  of  anatomy  be  closed  for 
ever,  and  the  living  dissected  "  without 
remorse  or  dread,"  than  the  students  of 
a  liberal  profession  be  found  mean 
enough  to  submit  to  such  a  system  of 
organized  thief-catching.  Away  with 
SMch  friends  of  anatomy  ! 

Vet  this  man,  we  have  no  doubt, 
means  well,  or  at  least  not  un- 
kindly, to  the  profession,  and  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  well-disposed,  who 
think  that,  what  with  the  prejudices, 
and  what  with  the  host  of  dilhculties 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  nothing 
better  than  this  simple  "way"  can  be  sug- 
gested. We  could  give  an  instance  of 
another,  who,  in  his  regular  morning 
dose  of  swaggering  nonsense  about 
"  human  shambles,"  and  the  atrocities 
of  anatomists  (whom  he  really  seems 
anxious  to  identify  with  the  "  Burk- 
ers"), mixes  up  such  a  quantity  of  ig- 
norance along  with  what  would  other- 
wise seem  deliberate  insult  to  the  pro^ 
fession,  that  the  beverage  is  perfectly 
neutralized  and  harmless.  But  he  is 
the  only  exception,  that  we  know  of,  to 
the  liberal  feeling  so  generally  mani- 
fested around  him  ;  and  as  his  only  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  to  attract  notoriety  by 
his  obstinate  wrongheadedness,  we  siiall 
leave  him  in  his  honourable  singularity, 
and  not  gratify  him  by  a  word  more  ex- 
posure. 

All  this,  however,  only  serves  to  set 
the  oppression  of  the  anatomists  more 
conspicuously  in  view,  while  the  remedy 
may,  perhaps,  be  as  much  as  ever  darkly 
concealed  from  sight.  Such  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case  ;  the  means  that  are 
most  obviously  wititin  our  power  are 
often  the  most  likely  to  be  ovcrlookeil ; 
and  this  must  be  our  excuse  for  appa- 
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rently  reconimcndins?  such  simple  pxpe- 
(lients  as  every  one  iniglit  seem  to  have 
thought  of  liefoie. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  line  of  con- 
duct now  adopted  by  anatomists  tiiem- 
selvcs  ;  much  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  thcCoUege  of  Surgeons  assem- 
bled for  the  special  purpose  of  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  existing  evils ;  much  on 
the  tone  in  which  a  measure  of  relief 
shall  be  brought  before  parliament; 
and  every  thing  else  must  rest  with 
the  temper  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
From  the  people,  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
pected :  they  will  abide,  we  presume,  by 
the  decision  of  their  representatives. 

The  unceremonious  remedy  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  of  appealing  to 
the  government,  and  demanding  that  all 
the  schools  of  anatomy  be  suppressed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  until  they  can 
be  revived  again  upon  a  proper  footing, 
would  be  a  remedy  with  a  vengeance.  Let 
the  friends  of  anatomy  beware  how  they 
adopt  this  method  of  proceeding.  It  has 
too  much  the  air  of  bravado  and  intimida- 
tion to  be  productive  of  the  least  benefit. 
But  we  cannot  seriously  think  that  any  li- 
beral-minded body  of  men  would  be  capa- 
ble of  such  absurdity.  A  simpler  course 
lies  open  to  them.  All  they  can  do  is, 
to  make  a  feeling  statement  of  their 
grievances,  accompanied  by  a  calm  ex- 
postulation, addressed  to  the  higher 
powers,  and  if  actually  determined  to 
add  a  sanction  to  their  representations, 
let  them  tiireaten  obedience  to  the  laws. 

As  for  the  College,  their  line  of  pro- 
ceeding is  more  clearly  marked  out. 
Let  tiiem  jjointcdly  express  the  difficul- 
ties under  wiiich  tlie  profession  labours; 
let  them  bliow  what  measures  are  most 
likely  to  remove  those  difficulties ;  and 
let  them,  in  fine,  gently,  yet  firmly  de- 
clare, that  thpy  will  examine  no  candi- 
date for  thtir  diploma, until  due  provision 
have  bntn  made  for  the  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  legislative  mea- 
sure most  propel  to  be  retoinmcndcd, 


we  would  be  understood  to  speak  with 
the  greatest  diffidence.  We  dread  to 
think  that  the  prejudices  against  deriv- 
ing the  supply  of  tlie  schools  from  the 
class  of  the  "  unclaimed  poor"  are  as 
deeply-rooted  as  ever  :  they  would  seem 
to  be  almost  invincible  :  not  open  to 
the  artillery  of  reason,  but  deeply  en- 
trenched in  a  national  peculiarity  of 
thinking.  Should  this  prove  to  be  un- 
alterably the  case,  the  only  resource  is 
evidently  to  be  found  in  the  supplies 
which  the  jails,  jjenitentiaries,  and 
houses  of  correction  will  aflFoid.  The 
sentence  of  murderers  must  remain  un- 
altered, and  the  bodies  of  suicides  must 
be  turned  to  advantage  : — though  we 
fear  in  this  instance  also  we  may  have 
prejudices  to  deal  with,  there  seems  to 
be  a  7Jrt<ioMa/ principle  engaged  in  this 
matter  ;  and  suicide,  without  benefitting 
the  interests  of  science,  may  probably 
be  claimed  as  a  privilege  by  the  better 
classes  in  our  community. 

Above  all,  let  promptitude  and  energy 
be  displayed  in  whatever  steps  are  taken. 
Nearly  three  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Warburton's  bill  was  lost 
among  the  Lords.  Nothing  has  since 
been  done.  Political  engagements,  and 
great  national  schemes  in  progress,  have 
been  pleaded  in  excuse  for  neglecting 
the  interests  of  anatomy.  Can  they  be 
longer  pleaded,  or  may  the  provision  of 
the  schools  be  any  longer  put  off  with 
impunity  ? 


WEETING  OF  ANATOMISTS. 

Some  evenings  ago  a  meeting  of  lec- 
turers on  anatomy  was  calle<l  together, 
in  order  to  consider  what  steps  they 
ought  to  take,  in  consecpience  of  the 
recent  events  connected  with  the  supply 
of  subjects  for  dissection.  A  resolution, 
having  for  its  object  to  address  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Privy  Council,  praying  that 
all  the  anatomical  schools  in  the  king- 
dom might  instantly  be  closed,  was 
agreed  to,  with,  it  is  said,  only  one  dis- 
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sentient  voice ;  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  fiirry  this  design  into  effect. 
On  the  occubioii  alluded  to,  some  of  the 
principal  teachers  were  a!)sent,  nliile 
others  were  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  ano- 
ther meeting  having  been  convened  two 
days  after,  the  above  rather  precii)itate 
resolution  was  negatived,  some  of  those, 
on  reflection,  opposing  it  who  had  pre- 
viously voted  in  its  favour.  It  was  de- 
cided that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  con- 
fer with  him  as  to  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  present 
crisis. 


ALLEGED  DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANTI- 
DOTE TO  CHOLERA. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  physician  at  Sunder- 
land has  written  to  the  government,  an- 
nouncing the  discovery  on  his  part  of  a 
cure  for  cholera,  and  intimating  his 
readiness  to  make  it  known  on  receiving 
an  adequate  compensation.  Desirous  as 
we  are  to  express  ourselves  with  modera- 
tion, we  can  scarcely  restrain  our  indig- 
nation at  the  bare  idea  of  any  man  stop- 
ping to  make  his  real  or  supposed  dis- 
covery a  matter  of  trade  and  barter  at 
the  moment  his  fellow-creatures  arc 
dying  around  him  ;  and  such  we  have 
heard  is  also  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  cutting  answer  which  has  been  sent 
to  him.  If  the  Doctor  has  made  any 
discovery,  let  him  follow  the  example 
of  Jenner,  by  giving  it  to  the  world, 
and,  if  it  prove  successful,  the  country 
will  not  think  any  sum  too  large  a  re- 
compense. But  then  it  must  be  shewn 
that  it  really  is  a  remedy,  and,  to  do  this, 
a  very  different  rate  of  mortality  from 
that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  must 
be  exhibited.  Unless  there  be  some 
explanation  to  be  offered,  such  as  we 
cannot  at  present  anticipate,  this  event 
will  be  a  crowning  to  the  discreditable 
proceedings  wluch  have  already  taken 
place  at  Sunderland. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AND  HIS  "CREED." 

Dn.  James  Johnson,  in  the  last  num- 
ber  of  the  Lancet,  says,  "  The  editor 
of  a  contemporary  journal  has  instituted 
a   series   of  attacks  on  me,  apparently 
for    changing    my    creed ;    though    he 
himself  sets  out  with  a  declaration  that 
he  has  entirely  changed  his  o*vn,  from 
anti-contagion  to  contagion.     I  iiave  not 
changed  my  creed;   but  why  he  changed 
his  creed,    is  best  known  to  himself." 
It  would  be  affectation  not  to  admit  that 
we  are  the  culprits  here  alluded  to,  and 
the  signilicant  "why"  (in  italics)  would 
seem   to  imply   that    we  had  belter  or 
worse  reasons    than   other   jjcople    for 
having  supposed,  from   the   history  of 
cholera   in    India,  that  it  was  not  con- 
tagious, and  believing,  from  its  history 
in  Europe,  that   it    is  contagious.      If 
the  querist  can   discover  why  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, JMr.  Orton,  and  many  others,  have 
become  contagionists,  we  shall  not  re- 
quire to  answer  his   question  ;   the  why 
and  wherefore,  as  applied  to  them  and 
to  us,  being,  we  presume,  precisely  the 
same.     The  writer  goes  on — "  At  pre- 
sent I  shall  not  pursue  tliis  subject.     I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  attacks  on 
any   man ;  but  I   will  not  hold  myself 
bound  to  suffer  the  arrows    of  malevo- 
lence to  fly  about   my  head  without  re- 
pelling them."     The  "  arrows  of   ma- 
levolence" flying  about  one's  head,  is  a 
very   pretty  figure  of  speech,  but  the 
worthy  Doctor  is  quite  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  such  weapons  were  levelled 
at  him   by  us;  neither  were  our  obser- 
vations made,   as   he  says,   because  he 
"  changed  his  creed,"  but  because  he 
chose  to  address  the  public,  througii  the 
medium  of  liie  daily  press,  in  a  series 
of   papers,    which   we    thought    calcu- 
lated to  do  harm.     The  opinions  of  any 
man  who  does  this,  become  public  pro- 
perty, and  we  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
them   as  such.     But    why    cannot    our 
"  ancient   ally"     have   patience  ?— that 
same   pursuing  of  tiie  subject  to  which 
he   alludes,  and   which   is  to  appear  in 
his  next  number,  ougiit   surely  to  con- 
tent him.     'I'hough,  it  seems,  our  con- 
temporary does  not  recommend  the  use 
of  common   salt    in   ciiolera,  yet    every 
one    knows    how    largely   he    deals   in 
Attic  salt  when  he  himself  is  choleric. 
Doubtless,  the  forthcoming  "article''  is 
an  ex(iuisite  one  of  its  kind,  and  will 
produce  a  njost  enlivening  effect — if  he 
will    only    lot    us    have    it   fresh    and 
sparkling,  to  begin  the  jiuw  year  withal. 
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instead  of  sufferiiis^  the  spirit  to  ooze 
out  by  degrees  through  the  pages  of  the 
Lancet. 

NATIONAL  VACCINE  BOARD. 

We  understand  that  this  estalilishnient 
is  to  be  discontinued  •  if  so,  we  trust 
that  some  efficient  mode  of  keepinsj  up 
the  supply  of  vaccine  lymph  will  be 
adopted. 

WOUNDS  FROM  ROCKETS. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not 
fewer  than  four  persons  were  brought 
to  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  evening  of 
the  coronation,  with  wounds  of  the 
head  from  the  shafts  of  rockets.  In 
each  instance,  the  wound  was  on  or 
near  the  lift  teinjilc,  as  if  the  head 
most  naturally  turned  towards  the  right 
shoulder,  in  looking  at  an  object  nearly 
straight  above  the  spectator.  One  of 
these  lads  lost  his  life,  the  others  were 
severely  wounded  ;  and  we  allude  to 
the  circumstance  at  present  for  this 
reason,  that  we  have  been  informed  the 
rockets  were  procured  from  Woolwich, 
with  loaded  shafts,  on  purpose  to  uiake 
them  go  straight  up,  whereas  care  ought 
to  be  taken  (as  these  instances  show)  to 
give  them  an  oblique  direction,  so  as,  at 
least,  to  clear  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  spectators. 


INJECTION  OF  SALTS  INTO  THE 
VEINS  IN  CHOLERA. 
We  perceive  that  a  charge  of  a  very  absurd 
description  was  made  against  us  at  the 
Westminster  Society  on  Saturday  evening 
last  by  the  gentleman  who  there  and  then 
read  a  paper  suggesting  a  new  method  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera.  Certainly,  considering 
the  multitude  of  remedies  proposed  and  tried 
in  this  fatal  disease  since  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  to  be  able  to  hit  on  any 
thing  new  in  that  way,  is  a  matter  of  some 
merit ;  but  this  is  not  what  we  Lave  imme- 
diately to  do  with  ;  we  are  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  value,  or  probable  value  rather,  of  a 
remedy  which  has  not  ns  yet  yielded  any 
practical  result ;  our  present  business  is  to 
settle  the  claim  of  the  self-supposed  origina- 
tor of  the  method. 

In  our  last  number,  under  the  head  of 
"  remedies  tried  at  Sunderlund  in  cholera — 
others  suggested,"  we  took  occasion  to  say, 


after  noticing  some  other  things,  "  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  a  trial  of  injecting  medi- 
cated solutions  into  the  veins,  particularly 
some  of  the  neutral  salts,  as  muriate  of 
soda  ;"  and  "  we  think  that  the  views  of 
Dr.  Stevens,  as  to  the  effect  of  salts  on  the 
blood,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  called 
attention,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  test  as 
speedily  as  possible."  And  this  was  the 
foundation  of  the  charge  of  plagiary — of 
course  by  anticipation — which  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  thought  fit  to  bring  against  us. 
But,  forsooth,  the  subject  of  the  gentleman's 
paper  was  intimated  (however  obscurely)  on 
that  night  week :  ergo,  it  was  "  upon  that 
hint  we  spake  :"  we  "  embezzled,"  in  short, 
(for  this  was  the  polite  expression  used  to- 
wards us)  our  suggestion  from  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  notice — whence  else  coulJ  we  have 
had  it  ?  How  superlatively  ridiculous  ! 
We  question  if  the  desire  of  being  thought 
a  discoverer  ever  betrayed  an  individual 
into  such  a  depth  of  absurdity.  W^e 
would  fain  hope  that  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
has  thought  better  of  it  since,  and  that 
he  is  convinced,  ere  this,  of  the  precipitate 
folly  of  his  charge  ;  but  lest  he  should  not 
be  so,  we  shall  take  leave  to  set  him  right 
on  the  validity  of  his  claims,  and  that  with 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  the 
most  incontrovertible. 

Let  us  first,  though,  settle  exactly  wliat 
this  new  method  or  singular  discovery  is,  that 
is  laid  claim  to.  The  idea  of  injecting  fluid 
into  the  veins  in  almost  any  unmanageable 
disorder  now-a-days,  is  most  assuredly  no 
novelty  ;  nobody  would  be  so  silly  as  to 
take  merit  to  himself  for  simply  propos- 
ing injection  into  the  veins  in  cholera : 
the  merit,  then,  in  the  present  case,  must 
be  supposed  to  be  centered  in  the  pro- 
posal:  1,  to  oxygenate,  or  at  least  redden, 
the  blood  in  cholera  by  the  exhibition  of 
salts;  and,  2,  to  do  it  by  injection.  From 
the  nature  of  the  charge  made  on  us,  we  con- 
jecture that  these  are  the  meritorious  points 
in  the  new  method  which  are  sought  to  be 
appropriated  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy — but  we 
shall  at  once  shew  how  evanesccntly  slender 
are  the  claims  of  this  gentleman  on  both 
points  to  be  considered  as  original. 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  presume 
our  readers  unacciuainted  with  the  views  of 
Dr.  Stevens  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
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blood  in  malignant  diseases — or  his  method 
of  treatment  founded  on  those  views  :  we 
shall  only  beg  to  state  e.'!i)ressly  that  they 
were  given  to  the  public  through  a  paper 
read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  May 
1830,  and  of  which  an  ample  analysis  was 
given  in  this  journal  at  the  time*.  Since  then 
we  can  refer  our  readers  to  the  more  ample 
and  masterly  communication  from  the  same 
gentleman  recorded  in  our  j)ages  about  three 
months  agot,  and  the  perusal  of  which  drew 
from  Dr.  Prout  the  flattering  opinion,  that 
•'  it  contained  the  germs  of  discoveries  of  the 
last  importance  to  mankind^." 

But  even  anterior  to  this  last  communication 
of  Dr.  Stevens,  we  had  ourselves  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his  opinions — 
particularly  in  a  leader  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Treatment  of  Cholera  $;  and  again  in  a 
leading  article,  in  which  we  detailed  at  some 
length  our  own  impressions  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  the  effect  of  saline 
medicines  in  malignant  diseases  ||.  We  will 
not  occupy  our  space  with  extracts  from 
those  papers,  thinking  it  sufficient  to  give 
exact  references  to  them  ;  though  we  should 
be  extremely  glad,  did  our  limits  permit  us, 
to  insert  at  length  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Sewall, 
of  Washington,  which  will  be  found  append- 
ed to  the  leader  last  referred  to.  This  gen- 
tleman, after  stating  with  admirable  preci- 
sion the  results  of  Dr.  Stevens's  experiments, 
adds,  "  Whatever  practical  inferences  or 
change  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  these 
experiments  may  lead  us  to,  the  idea  that  the 
red  colour  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  the  saline 
matter  which  it  contains  is  entirely  new  : 
and  no  one  can  deny  to  Dr.  Stevens  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of 
this  interesting  fact  1[." 

So  much  for  the  principle  of  the  pretended 
new  method.  But,  perhaps,  the  gentleman 
who  stands  candidate  for  all  the  honoiirs  it 
will  bring  him,  rests  his  claim  on  the  parti- 
cular manner  of  applying  the  saline  sub- 
Stance   to   the    blood — by  injection.     Hear 

*  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  vi.  p.  217. 

t  Ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  740. 

t   Ibid,  p.  770. 

i  Ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  404. 

II   Ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  722. 

%  See  also  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Carlyon,  of 
Truro,  on  the  Effects  of  Nitre  on  the  Blood.— Med. 
Gaz.  vol.  viii.  p.  6-6. 


what  a  valued  correspondent  of  ours,  Mr. 
Smart,  of  Cranborne,  says,  in  an  excellent 
paper  on  transfusion  of  blood  in  cholera:  — 
'•  When  I  spoke  of  cholera  as  a  '  corrupter,' 
1  mean  to  allude  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  blood  in  that  disease.  This  is  a 
fact  known  to  foreign  pathologists  ;  it  is  also 
known  by  Clanny  and  Stevens,  that  changes, 
perhaps  similar  changes,  take  piece  in  the 
blood  of  typhous  patients.  Hence,  there  is 
some  reason  for  assimilating  the  two  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  on  the  additional  ground 
that,  after  the  violence  of  the  attack  of  cho- 
lera is  past,  fever  of  a  typhoid  character  is 
apt  to  ensue.  If  the  restoration  of  the 
healthy  properties  of  the  blood  be  so  impor- 
tant a  point  in  the  treatment  of  typhus,  as 
the  researches  of  those  gentlemen  would  af- 
firm, and  if  this  can  be  eflVcted  by  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or 
the  neutral  salts,  I  have  long  thought,  why 
should  not  those  substaiices  be  directly  conveyed 
into  the  current  (if'  the  circulation  by  injection?" 
These  remarks  are  dated  the  14th  November, 
and  were  published  in  this  journal  in  this 
very  number  which  came  out  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Westminster  Society,  at 
which  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  gave  notice  of  his 
paper,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore the  said  paper  was  read. 

Here  we  might  stop,  and  conclude  our  ob- 
servations with  the  question,  who  now  is  the 
embezzler  ? — but  we  have  no  wish  to  part  on 
bad  terms  with  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  :  we  can 
allow  much  for  the  lengths  into  which  the 
fond  ambition  of  shining  forth  as  a  discoverer 
seldom  fails  to  carry  the  youthful  aspirant. 
We  look  upon  bis  present  exercitation  as 
highly  creditable  to  his  talent  for  chemical 
research  ;  but  most  assuredly  we  cannot  flat- 
ter him  by  professing  to  see  novelty  in  it, 
except  there  be  any  in  the  proposal  to  use  a 
particular  salt  (a  variety  of  which  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  chemical  investiga- 
tor engaged  in  such  experimental  inquiries) 
— or  if  he  lay  any  stress  on  the  particular 
vein  into  which  he  would  have  the  injection 
made  (the  external  jugular),  we  can  assure 
him  that  we  think  the  merit  of  this  suggestion 
completely  overbalanced,  by  the  singularly 
imminent  hazard  to  which  it  would  expose 
the  life  of  the  patient. 
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WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3,  1831. 

Laics  relative  to  Dissection, 

Ok  tbe  motion  of  Dr.  Somerville,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Sigmoud,  the  following  resolution 
•was  unanimously  carried:  — 

"  That  the  Committee  of  tbe  Westminster 
Medical  Society  be  requested  to  pre])are  pe- 
titions to  both  houses  of  parliament  to  re- 
present the  difficulty  which  attends  the 
study  of  anatomy  from  tbe  scarcity  of  dead 
bodies,  and  pray  for  an  alteration  of  tbe  laws 
upon  that  subject." 

Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cholera. 
Dr.  O  SiiAi'oiiNESSY  opened  the  discus- 
sion by  reading  an  elaborate  paper  on  tbe 
propriety  of  injecting  oxygenated  salts  into 
the  veins  in  cholera,  but  we  regret  to  say  in 
so  low  a  tone  that  a  considerable  part  of  it 
did  not  reach  us.  It  commenced  by  stating 
that  it  was  not  without  much  hesitation  that 
be  (Dr.  0"S.)  had  on  previous  occasions 
ventured  to  offer  contributions  to  the  so- 
ciety ;  tbe  subjects,  however,  were  of  an 
eiperimental  kind,  and  scarcely  admitted  of 
an  argument  being  adduced  against  them. 
In  tbe  present  instance  bis  observations 
■were  strictly  experimental,  and  therefore  ad- 
mitted of  demonstration.  From  all  the 
statements  and  history  of  cholera  yet  pre- 
sented, it  was  evident,  that  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  therapeutical  agents  employed 
tbe  disease  sometimes  began  with  such 
dreadful  violence  that  medical  aid  failed  in 
arresting  its  progress.  For  the  truth  of  that 
assertion,  sufficient  evidence  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Warsaw  epidemic,  where  the  disease 
j)roved  extremely  fatal,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  treated  by  a  combination  of  the  most 
devoted  men  that  medicine  had  perhaps  ever 
furnished  to  mankind.  At  Sunderland,  the 
mortality  of  cases  termed  "  malignant," 
■was  so  great  that  the  experience  of  tlie  past 
seemed  almost  valueless  as  to  tbe  future  ])ro- 
tection  aflbrded  against  the  malady  by  me- 
dicine. Hence  it  arose,  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  most  practical  men  in  tbe 
profession  were  assiduously  occupied  in 
search  of  some  more  sjiecific  remedy  tlian 
any  which  had  been  yet  discovered.  It  de- 
volved on  practical  chemists  to  inquire  whe- 
ther in  the  remote  causes,  in  the  physiology 
or  ])ath<)logy  of  this  disease,  any  data  could 
be  discovered  which  n-ight  lead  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  remedy.  It  would  be  admitted 
that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  poison  was 
unknown,  some  terming  it  animal,  others 
vegetable,  some  aerial,  and  others  terres- 
trial, looking  to  the  consecutive  and  re- 
mote causes,  what  were  the  common  cir- 
cumstances observed  ?     Wbutwcre  the  phy- 


siological changes,  if  any  ?  What  were  the 
chemical  changes,  if  such  there  were  1  To 
answer  those  questions  correctly,  they  must 
consider  tbe  disease  both  in  its  abstract  and 
essential  forms,  divesting  it  of  all  accidental 
phenomena.  What  were  the  first  efl'ects  of 
the  remote  causes  ?  From  the  evidence  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  tbe  disease,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  effects  were  particularly  ob- 
servable in  tbe  sanguineous  system.  Hence 
the  skin  became  blue,  the  secretions  were 
suspended,  the  arteries  contained  black 
blood  ;  no  carbonic  acid  was  evolved  in  the 
lungs,  the  returned  air  of  respiration  was  as 
cold  as  when  it  entered  those  organs.  Such 
were  the  primitive  effects  of  the  remote 
causes,  and  these  gave  rise  to  a  third  set  of 
phenomena,  to  which  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  revert  on  this  occasion.  The  follow- 
ing questions,  then,  naturally  suggested 
themselves.  First,  what -was  the  alteration 
in  the  black  and  thickened  condition  of  the 
blood,  the  state  of  arterialization,  the  im- 
peded secretions,  &c.  by  which  the  affection 
■was  attended  ?  Secondly,  what  was  the 
best  mode  by  which  that  artificial  state  could 
be  remedied  ?  In  considering  the  first  ques- 
tion, they  must  admit  that  in  all  diseases  it 
■would  of  course  be  a  proper  procedure  to 
counteract  the  remote  causes,  if  they  were 
visible,  according  to  a  rational  mode.  Hav- 
ing shewn  the  improbability  of  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  those  causes,  were  they  justi- 
fied in  attacking  its  eftlcts  1  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  not  without  a  precedent  in  other 
cases,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  this  was  the  principle  to  be  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  tbe  disease  now  under  con- 
sideration. They  found  a  great  majority  of 
practitioners  earnestly  recommending  vene- 
section, not  as  a  sedative,  not  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistic, not  as  a  blind  empirical  specific,  but 
as  the  means  of  diminishing  tbe  venous  con- 
gestion, of  restoring  the  suspended  circula- 
tion, of  recovering  the  arterial  quality  of  the 
blood,  of  which  a  bright  scarlet  hue  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  Such  was  the  re- 
commendation of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kennedy, 
and  others  who  bad  reasoned  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  complaint.  Another  class  of 
pliysicians,  embracing  the  same  views,  pro- 
jiosed  by  different  means  to  attain  the  same 
desirable  object ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  the 
absence  of  arterialization,  Ihey  recommended 
the  inhalation  of  oxygenated  gases,  or  the 
protoxyde  of  azote.  Now  it  might  rationally 
be  ex])ected  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  methods  would  nflbrd  a  touch-stone  of 
some  authority  in  deciding  on  the  rationality 
of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  prac- 
tised. Accordingly,  it  was  established  by 
the  most  numerous  writers  that  detraction  of 
blood  had  removed  the  efl'ect,  and  cured  the 
disease.  But  before  proceeding  further,  it 
was  necessary  to  examine  briefly  into  causes 
which  interfered  with  tbe  universality  of  ve- 
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nosection,  and  thoBe  might  be  found  to  reside 
in  the  debilitating  influence,  whether  tran- 
sient or  partial,  which  the  detraction  of 
blood  sometimes  occasioned,  and  which, 
■when  added  to  the  debilitating  effects  and 
remote  causes  of  the  affection,  become  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  vital  powers  remaining 
in  the  system.  Again,  blood  might  not  be 
procurable  ;  and  when  they  considered  that 
the  venous  circulation  was  almost  completely 
suspended  in  violent  cholera,  it  could 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  de- 
traction of  blood  by  venesection  was  fre- 
quently found  to  be  unattainable.  'I'lie  inha- 
lation of  oxygen  gas  liad  failed,  but  that  did 
not  Bhew  that  the  re-arterialization  of  the 
blood  would  not  cure  the  disease.  Many 
causesconspired  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
gas  into  the  circulation  of  the  lungs.  Again, 
the  suspended  action  of  the  heart  permitted 
but  an  insignificant  portion  of  blood  to  be 
circulated,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain 
portion  allowed  a  new  stratum  to  be  acted 
u])on  by  the  inspired  air.  Let  them  next  in- 
quire, whether  there  did  not  exist  some  cer- 
tain method  of  inducing  arterialization,  and 
that  method  free  from  the  objections  to 
which  venesection  and  gaseous  medication 
•were  exposed.  It  appeared  to  him  (Dr. 
O'S.),  that  if  they  could  bring  a  certain  sa- 
line substance,  highly  oxygenated,  freely 
into  contact  with  the  blood,  they  could  re- 
store the  arterialized  colour,  and  most  pro- 
bably alleviate  the  bad  symptoms  of  the  case. 
It  was,  however,  obvious,  that  in  a  disease 
of  such  rapidity,  one  in  which  the  circulation 
was  almost  suspended,  and  the  intestines 
covered  with  a  tenacious  matter,  it  was  in 
vain  to  su])pose  that  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  yellow  fever,  would  permit  the  absorp- 
tion of  materials  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  He,  therefore,  conceived  the  idea  of 
injecting  such  substances  into  the  veins  as 
would  restore  the  natural  (juality  of  the  vital 
fluid.  Before,  however,  so  novel  a  j)ractice 
could  be  put  into  execution,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  effects  of 
individual  salts  upon  blood  without  the  body, 
and  when  circulating  in  the  living  frame. 
Those  which  contained  the  greatest  quantity 
of  oxygen  were  the  nitrate  and  chlorate  of 
potassa.  A  few  grains  of  those  salts  would 
change  the  colour  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  than  the  pulmonic  circulation  generally 
contained.  They  also  knew  that  the  nitrate 
and  chlorate  of  potassa  entered  the  system 
from  the  intestines,  and  passed  off'  in  the 
urine — wherein  they  might  be  detected — 
without  injuring  the  organization  of  the  blood 
through  which  they  passed.  From  those 
facts  it  was  evident,  that  the  injection  of  the 
substances  he  had  just  mentioned  into  veins 
could  not  possibly  do  mischief,  but  might  ef- 
fect much  good.  In  corroboration  of  the 
probable  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment, 
lie  briefly  alluded  to  some  experiments  he 


had  made  in  prosecuting  his  toxological  in- 
quiries. In  one  series  of  experiments,  from 
10  to  60  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassa  were 
injected  into  the  cervical  veins  of  a  large 
dog,  which  seemed  to  experience  little  ill 
effects.  The  pulse  rose  in  fulness  and  fre- 
quency ;  he  j)assed  urine  copiously  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  evidently  contained 
the  chlorate.  Blood  was  drawn  from  the 
brachial  vein,  and  presented  a  line  red  co- 
lour. In  another  series  of  experiments,  the 
dog  was  brought  into  a  state  of  asphyxia, 
and  when  he  was  apparently  dead,  half 
a  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potassa  was  in- 
jected into  the  jugular  vein.  The  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  returned,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  he  passed  urine,  containing  the 
injected  salt.  He  (Dr.  O'S.)  trusted 
he  should  not  be  mistaken  as  sujiposing 
that  the  practice  of  injecting  into  the 
veins  would  prove  equally  successful  in  cho- 
lera ;  but  these  experiments  seemed  to  him 
to  prove,  that  by  injecting  the  nitrate  or 
chlorate  of  potassa,  the  blood  was  restored 
to  its  arterial  tint,  and  the  process  of  circu- 
lation and  arterialization  thereby  accelerat- 
ed. In  cases  of  cholera,  he  would  recom- 
mend injecting  into  the  jugular  vein  where 
it  crossed  the  sterno-mastoideus  muscle. 
The  syringe  used  for  the  injection  should  not 
contain  more  than  two  or  three  ounces  ;  the 
solution  should  be  injected  warm  ;  the  tube 
should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  long,  and 
gently  curved,  in  order  to  assist  manipula- 
tion. In  performing  the  operation,  he  would 
merely  make  a  puncture  in  the  vein,  and  not 
detach  it  from  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
injection  should  be  made  deliberately  ;  from 
10  to  30  grains  of  the  salt  might  be  em[)loy- 
ed.  It  would  be  desirable,  before  the  expe- 
riment was  tried  minutely,  to  analyze  cho- 
lera blood  ;  for,  to  his  mind,  no  satisfactory 
analysis  had  yet  been  com])leted.  He 
then  briefly  recapitulated  the  advan- 
tages which  he  thought  likely  to  result  from 
the  plan  he  had  projiosed,  and  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  trespass 
farther  on  the  time  of  the  society,  or  he 
might  derive  an  additional  argument  from 
the  recent  experiments  on  the  blood  by  Drs. 
Prout,  Christison,  and  others.  He  had  in- 
tended to  draw  collateral  support  from  Dr. 
Stevens's  experiments,  but  he  understood 
the  doctor  was  shortly  about  to  publish  his 
work  on  that  subject,  and  therefore  he  (Dr. 
O'S.)  had  foregone  his  original  design.  Be- 
fore he  concluded,  he  had  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  society  to  a  recommendation,  si- 
milar to  his  own,  proposed  in  the  JMedical 
Gazette  of  that  day,  and  which  was  nearly 
similar  to  the  notice  he  had  given  at  the 
preceding  meeting.  If  the  present  were  a 
time  for  private  feeling,  he  might  appeal  to 
the  gentleman  who  presided  on  the  last  oc- 
casion— to  the  secretary — to  the  meeting 
itself,  whether   he  did  not  distinctly  make 
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the  proposition  ; — he  might  ajipeal  (o  Dn. 
Johnson,  or  he  might  appeal  to  the  reporter 
of  the  Gazette  himself ;  but  he  ■would  forego 
all  feeling  of  rivalry,  whether  the  person 
who  availed  himself  of  his  (Dr.  O'S.'s)  re- 
marks were  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette or  any  other — for  he  thought  it  un- 
likely that  any  member  of  the  profession 
could  be  wilfully  guiltj'  of  the  baseriess  of  thus 
emheszling  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  ano- 
ther— and  would  merely  remark,  that  he 
was  pleased  his  opinions  had  received 
support  from  so  respectable  a  quarter. 
There  was,  however,  this  difference  between 
them  ; — the  IMedical  Gazette  recommended 
the  injection  of  common  salt,  and  he  (Dr. 
O'S.)  advised  the  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa.  He  would  venture  to  remind  tlie 
editor  of  the  journal  in  question,  that  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  though  it  reddened 
venous  blood,  did  not  oxygenate  it,  because 
it  contained  no  oxygen.  There  were  many 
substances  capable  of  reddening  the  blood 
that  would  not  oxygenate  it.  He  thought  so 
far  as  theory  went,  that  the  salts  he  had  pro- 
posed were  likely  to  aflbrd  greater  thera- 
peutical advantages  than  those  proposed  in 
the  Medical  Gazette. 

Db.IMacliod  rose  and  said,  that  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
JMedicai  Gazette,  he  could  positively  state 
that  the  charge  of  pirating  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  opinions  was  wholly  and  entirely 
groundless,  inasmuch  as  every  circumstance 
mentioned,  and  every  suggestion  thrown 
out,  had  been  made  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gazette  before  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's 
paper  had  been  read,  or  its  announce- 
ment taken  place.  The  effect  of  the  neu- 
tral salts  on  the  blood  had  over  and  over 
again  been  pointed  out  by  various  writers  in 
the  Gazette,  as  all  who  read  it  must  be  fully 
aware;  and  howeveringenious  Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy's paper  might  be,  not  the  least  proof  of 
that  ingenuity  was  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
contrived  to  bring  forward  his  ideas  witli  so 
little  allusion  to  Dr.  Stevens,  to  whom,  and 
to  whom  alone,  was  due  all  the  merit  that 
belonged  to  novelty.  He  (Dr.  M.)  stated 
that  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  was  in  error  in  as- 
serting, that  common  salt  injected  into  the 
veins  cont;iined  7io  oxygen.  No  one  dreamt 
of  injecting  dry  chloride  of  sodium  ;  and  any 
one  acfjuainted  with  chemistry  knew,  that 
when  thrown  into  water,  the  sodium  became 
united  with  oxygen  to  form  soda.  He  did 
not  mean  that  ilie  oxygen  was  likely  to  be 
sej)araled  by  the  blood,  because  he  susjiected 
that  the  change  of  colour  was  dependent  on 
quite  a  different  cause  :  he  mercy  wished 
to  answer  Dr.  O'Shaughne.'ssy's  remark  on 
that  particular  |joint.  The  very  identical 
proposal  cf  injecting  nitrate  of  potass  into 
the  vein.';,  now  adduced  by  Dr  U'.Shaugh- 
nessy,  had  been  made  a  fortnight  ago  by  a 
writer  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  he  had 


himself  been  engaged  in  some  experiments 
upon  the  subject.  [Dr.  Macleod  then  de- 
tailed these,  but  as  he  has  described  them 
in  a  letter,  inserted  at  page  357,  we  omit 
this  part  of  his  speech.] 

Ur.  .Tohnson  here  made  some  remarks, 
which  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  insert,  as 
they  are  embodied  in  his  letter,  at  page  357. 

Dn.  Macleod  said,  he  was  extremely 
mortified  to  hear  such  a  charge  against  Dr. 
Stevens;  but  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  ;  he  merely 
maintained,  that  whatever  merit  there  was, 
be  it  gieat  or  small,  in  the  proposal  of 
using  the  neutral  salts  to  change  the  state 
of  the  blood,  was  exclusively  his. 

Dr.  Bi.iCK  then  rose  and  said,  that  it  ap<- 
peared  to  him  that  if  they  were  to  come  to 
any  thing  like  a  legitimate  conclusion  on 
the  propositions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  they  ought 
to  be  taken  seriutim.  [This  Dr.  Blick  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  do,  amid  some  con^ 
fusion,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  was  im- 
perfectly heard.  He  argued  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  the  Indian  and  English  cholera.] 

Dr.  SiG.MOND  now  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Society,  while  he  adverted  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  disease.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  cholera,  mentioned  by  Sydenham,  mor<j 
or  less  resembled  the  Asiatic  disease  ;  but 
he  agreed  with  Dr.  Copland  that  the  diseases 
differed  in  every  point  of  view.  Sydenham 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient,  and  correctly  noting 
every  symptom.  Small-pox  and  gout  had  been 
described  by  him  in  the  most  accurate  man'- 
ner,  and  of  cholera  he  had  given  six  parti- 
cular symptoms.  Sydenham,  however,  in 
his  six  symptoms,  spoke  of  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, and  griping,  as  being  very  common  in  a 
certain  year.  Dr.  Sigmond  then  produced 
several  ancient  bills  of  mortality,  published, 
during  the  years  in  which  Sydenham  wrote 
his  account,  in  wliich  an  immense  number 
of  ])ersons  w<'re  described  as  having  died 
of  "  griping  of  the  guts,"  and  proceeded  to 
remark  that  Sydenham  made  use  of  the 
word  cholera  when  speaking  of  bile.  The 
last  of  the  six  s}niptonis  of  which  Sydenham 
spoke,  was  that  of  collajise,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  frightening  the  by-standers,  and 
carrying  the  patient  off  in  24  hours.  He 
(Sydenham),  however,  preceded  that  state- 
ment by  remarking,  that  '.he  disease  seldom 
or  never  occurred  except  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  and  that  it  was 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  surfeit.  He  did 
not  speak  of  the  cold  breath,  nor  of  the  blue 
aj)iiearance  of  the  body,  two  circuntstances 
which  it  was  impossible  to  believe  could 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  so  accurate  an 
observer,  had  they  occurred  in  any  patient 
under  his  care.  The  disease  described  by 
Sydenham  was  totally  dill'erent  from  the 
A>ialic  cholera.  There  was  not  one  of  the 
old    writcib  who  described  the    blue  .'■yiin>- 
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toms  and  tlie  cold  breath.  They  described 
the  gripings,  twistings,  and  convulsions, 
arising  from  a  flux  of  the  bowels,  but  not 
that  extraordinary  intestinal  state  which 
occurred  in  (his  disease.  With  respect  to 
the  observations  of  Dr.  .lohnson,  as  to  the 
affections  arising  from  some  peculiar  changes 
in  the  earth,  it  was  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that  plague,  when  first  described,  was 
considered  to  proceed  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstance. Earthquakes,  comets,  &c.  took 
jilace  prioT  to  the  occurrence  of  both  these 
malignant  affections  ;  but  he  (Dr.  S.)  could 
not  trace  any  connexion  between  the  sup- 
posed cause  and  effect ;  and  it  appeared  to 
bim  that  the  cholera  arose  from  a  poison 
immediately  affecting  the  brain.  The  In- 
dian medical  men,  though  of  high  talent 
and  great  research,  found  a  disease  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted  before  :  they 
did  not  know  what  name  to  give  it,  and 
therefore  gave  it  one  with  which  they  were 
best  acquainted,  as  producing  most  dreadful 
symptoms,  namely,  cholera.  They  were  the 
first  persons  to  name  it,  and  did  so  from 
mere  comparistju, 

Mr.  ]3oYLE  would  not  have  trespasssd  upon 
the  patience  of  the  meeting,  but  for  the  con- 
flicting opinions  which  jirevailed  as  to  the 
actual  symptoms  of  the  diso'der  under  dis- 
cussion, lie  had  seen  cholera  as  it  existed 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  Indian  and  common  cho- 
lera, he  believed,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
state  of  collapse,  in  the  dark  areola;  around 
the  eyes,  or  the  severity  of  the  spasms  ;  but 
in  epidemic  cholera  there  were  spasms  pro- 
ducing a  vrinkled  state  of  the  fingers,  there 
was  coldness  of  the  tongue,  cold  breath,  and 
the  absence  of  bile.  The  wrinkling  of  the 
fingers  deserved  particular  attention,  for  he 
had  never  seen  a  case  terminate  fatally,  un- 
less that  symptom  were  present.  With  re- 
gard to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  pa])er,he,  as  a 
practical  man, must  say  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  applicable  to  this  subject.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  seemed  to  think  that  if  he  could  change 
the  ajipearance  of  the  blood,  he  would  cure 
liis  jiatient ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
there  were  other  symptoms  jiresent  besides 
the  want  of  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and 
I'emedying  that  defect  would  afford  no  relief 
to  the  other  syni]>toms.  jMr.  Boyle  then  re- 
ferred to  the  opinions  lie  ex])ressed  on  the  last 
evening  of  discussion,  as  to  the  pathology  of 
the  affection  consisting  essentially  in  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts,  from  which  he  again 
deduced  an  argument  in  favour  of  emetics, 
which,  he  said,  was  materially  strengthened 
by  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Barry,  of  admi- 
nistering salt  and  water,  which  must  act  on 
the  same  principle  as  emetics. 

Mr.  King  rose  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  I\lr.  Boyle,  as  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts.  He  had 
opened   nearly   a   thousund    bodies!    and  in 


about  one-half  he  had  been  unable  to  make 
the  bile  pass  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the 
duodenum.  After  some  farther  rather  de- 
sultory observations,  the  speaker  went  on  to 
give  an  account  of  a  case  of  cholera,  which 
he  liad  attended  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Lobb,  of  Aldersgate-street.  "The  old  wo- 
man" was  so  severely  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease that  he  (Mr.  King)  thought  recovery 
impossible ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment, 
in  consequence  of  the  apj)lication  of  a 
mustard  jioultice  by  liimselt  (adopting  Dr. 
Blick's  suggestion,  or  rather  anticipating  it), 
about  eighteen  inches  square — [Some  one  in 
the  gallery  at  tliis  moment  exclaimed.  Hear, 
hear,  hear  !  in  the  loud  and  solemn  manner  in 
which  ]\Ir.  King  is  wont  to  do  so — the  imita- 
tion was  perfect,  and  produced  long  and  loud 
bursts  of  laughter,  by  which  the  speaker  was 
for  some  time  interrujited]  —  I  say,  eighteen 
inches  scjuiire  over  the  whole  abdomen :  the 
patient  speedily  rallied.  The  laughter  which 
accompanied  the  recital  of  this  case  induced 
the  sjjeaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narra- 
tive, to  vociferate,  that  if  the  audience  did 
not  believe  him,  they  might  make  inquiries 
at  No.  9'2,  in  Fleet  street,  where  the  patient 
herself  would  corroborate  all  his  statements. 
He  then  concluded  by  deprecating  the  prac- 
tice of  injecting  the  jugular  vein,  as  projio.'ed 
by  Dr.  O'shaughnessy,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  exciting  jihlebitis. 

Dr.  Wf.bstkr  hoped  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing he  should  have  in  his  power  to  lay  before 
the  Society  a  communication  from  Notting- 
ham, relavent  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
that  town  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  at 
which  period  the  mortality  was  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  persons  daily.  He  had  also  heard 
that  the  disease  once  prevailed  to  a  fearful 
extent  at  Rochester.  He  concluded  by  re- 
peating some  of  his  former  observations  re- 
lative to  the  identity  of  cholera. 

Mr. begged  to  correct  two  slight 

errors  ;  the  one  committed  by  Dr.  Madeod, 
and  the  other  by  Dr.  Sigmond.  Dr.  Mac- 
leod  had  spoken  of  Dr.  Stevens  as  having 
been  the  first  person  who  introduced  a  know- 
ledge of  the  deranged  state  of  the  fluids,  in 
opposition  to  the  French  doctrines  of  soli- 
dism.  That  honour  was  due  to  Dr.  Clanny, 
of  Sunderland.  Dr.  Sigmond  had  spoken  of 
Servetus,  as  having  first  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  ;  that  great  physiologist 
merely  discovered  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Dn.  O'SiniGiiNESsv  rej)lied  very  briefly, 
that  he  had  little  to  say  -Ahich  would  not  in- 
volve a  repetition  of  the  arguments  read  in 
his  paper.  He  objected  to  Dr.  Macleod's  ex- 
periments, as  by  that  gentleman's  own  show- 
ing he  had  bitrked  the  rabbits,  and  it  was  not 
to  ()e  expected  that  an  animal  actually  dead 
could  be  resuscitated. 

'J'he  Society  was  then  adjourned.  'I"he 
debate  is  to  be  introduced  this  evening  by 
Mr  Searle. 
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MEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

Twelfth  Session. 
This  society  commenced  its  sittings  last 
month,  and  reports  of  two  meetings  have 
been  lying  on  our  table,  but  cholera  has  so 
fearfully  overspread  our  pages,  and  travels  still 
with  such  alarming  rapidity  up  one  column 
and  down  another,  that  we  can  even  now 
afford  but  little  space  for  noticing  two  curi- 
ously interesting  papers  which  were  read  to 
the  Fellows  at  the  two  November  meetings. 

The  first,  communicated  by  Dr.  Walsh, 
(accompanied  with  specimens,  not  only  of 
the  plant  itself,  but  also  of  the  alluvial  soil 
on  which  it  grows,  the  subjacent  rock,  &c. 
&c.),  related  to  the  "  Fungus  Miiitensis"  of 
the  isle  of  Gogo,  which  was  once  so  highly 
valued  by  the  Knights  of  Malta  that  a  con- 
.stant  guard  was  kept  for  its  especial  preser- 
vation. 

The  second  essay,  by  M.  Bonastre,  of 
Paris,  and  translated  by  the  Secretary,  con- 
tained a  particularly  interesting  detail  of 
certain  vegetables  found  growing  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  of  a  totally  difterent  kind  to 
those  which  form  the  present  circumjacent 
flora.  We  only  regret  our  inability  to  do 
more  than  announce  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
which  excited,  and  most  deservedly,  very  ge- 
neral attention. 

The  Professor  of  Botany  likewise  offered 
Bome  important  observations  on  the  laws  of 
"  Isomorphism,"  or  "  Homomorphism,"  in 
vegetables,  of  which  we  shall  probably  give 
a  further  account  on  some  future  occasion. 
The  Society,  at  its  rise,  adjourned  to  Di  c. 
1.3th,  when  it  was  announced  that  a  lecture 
would  be  delivered  by  the  Professor,  "  On 
the  Connexion  of  Medical  with  General  Bo- 
tany.'' 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Ov  Monday,  November  28th,  a  paper  on 
cholera,  comprising  an  account  of  an  epi- 
demic English  cholera,  which  appeared 
amongst  his  Majesty's  ships  in  ordinary,  in 
the  river  IMedway,  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  cf  the  present 
year,  was  read  to  the  Society,  written 
by  iMr.  James  Hall,  the  surgeon  of 
the  ships  in  ordinary  at  Sheerness,  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  society.  The 
subject  of  cholera  was  resumed  on  Monday 
last,  and  will  be  again  discussed  on  Monday 
uext. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

ST.  BARrilOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

JJgature  of  the  Common  Caiotid — Extirpa- 
tion of  Superior  j\Iaiilla. 
We  subjoin  an  account  of  a  very  interesting 
operation  performed  by  Mr.  Earle  last  Satur- 
day. Our  re]iort  niay  ap|jenr  rather  tame 
after  the  highly-coloured  ouc  which  ajipeared 


in  the  newspapers,  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  accurately  drawn  up.  The 
operation,  though  not  common,  we  need  scarce- 
ly say  is  not  new  ;  and  we  ourselves  had  occa- 
sion to  record  its  performance  at  the  London 
Hospital,  by  jNIr.  John  Scott,  less  than  a  year 
ago*.  Mr.  Scott  tied  the  external  carotid  ;  Mr. 
Earle  preferred  taking  up  the  common  trunk. 
The  forceps  tised  in  both  was  Liston's,  made 
very  strong,  and  slightly  modified  ;  indeed, 
we  believe  the  identical  instrument  was  used 
in  both.  It  is  but  justice  towards  Mr.  Earle 
to  remark,  that  the  operation  was  performed 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  coolness  ;  but 
we  strongly  disapprove  of  the  manifestation 
of  feeling  to  which  it  subsequently  gave  rise 
in  the  operating  room.  They  who  make  a 
successful  operation  the  subject  of  testifying 
approbation,  will  also  hold  themselves  enti- 
tled to  visit  an  unsuccessful,  though  perhaps 
not  less  skilful  performance,  with  marks  of 
their  displeasure  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  any  thing  more  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  cause  of  operative  surgery  than  such 
displays.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Earle, 
with  the  candour  which  those  who  know  him 
would  expect,  sjioke  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner of  the  assistance  aflbrded  him  by  Mr. 
Scott.  Our  reporter  states  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  clinical  lecture  on 
Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Earle,  after  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  case,  took  the  opportunity 
of  publicly  expressing  his  thanks  to  Mr. 
Scott,  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
come  forward,  and  for  the  many  valuable 
hints  and  able  assistance  which  he  had  ren- 
dered him.  "  It  is  thus,"  he  concluded, 
"  that  men  attached  to  public  institutions 
ought  always  to  act.  We  should  render 
every  assistance  to  one  another,  and  be  rivals 
only  in  doing  good."' 

Mary  Cave,  a;t.  45,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  imder  the  care  of  JMr.  Earle,  No- 
vember 20th.  She  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  until  about  two  years  ago,  when,  after 
a  blow,  which  she  received  on  the  right 
cheek,  she  perceived  a  slight  swelling  be- 
reath  the  inf'ra-orbitary  ridge,  attended  with 
pain,  which  she  compared  to  a  face  ache 
from  cold.  This  swelling  continued  to  in- 
crease, though  in  no  very  marked  degree, 
until  last  August,  when  the  tumor  began  to 
extend  itself  through  the  front  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  and  alveolary  processes  into 
the  mouth,  she  having  lost  the  teeth  of  that 
side  some  considerable  time  previously.  'J'his 
induced  the  patient  to  apply  to  a  surgeon  .at 
St.  Albans,  who  lanced  it,  and  aflbrdcd  her 
some  relief ;  but  from  that  time  the  disease 
increased  rapidly,  causing  a  greater  projec- 
tion of  the  cheek,  and  nearly  filling  the 
mouth.  Nothing  was  done  to  it  from  the 
month  of  August  up  to  the  present  time.  By 
reference   to   the  sketch,  it  will  bo  seen  that 

•  See  Medical  Gniette,  vol.  vii.  p.  280. 
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the  diseased  mass  projects  some  distance 
from  the  mouth,  which  it  nearly  fills  :  that 
portion  which  is  seen  in  the  left  side  of  the 
mouth  is  moveable,  and  having  uo  con- 
nexion with  the  left  maxillary  bone.  The 
tongue  was  pressed  upon  and  much  con- 
fined by  the  tumor,  causing  considerable  dif- 
ficulty of  deglutition.  The  ofTeni^ive  foetor 
was  very  distressing.  >>o  enlargement  of 
the  cervical  glands,  or  any  apparent  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  Saturday, 
the  3d  inst.  iu  the  following  manner. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  Ivlr.  Earle  secured 
the  common  carotid  artery,  which  was  done 
w  ith  great  facility.  A  strong  flat  silk  liga- 
ture was  nassed  round  the  vessel,  and  tied 
with  a  slip  knot,  so  gently  as  not  to  divide 
the  inner  coats  of  the  artery;  a  small  portion 
of  cork  being  interposed,  to  act  as  a  tourni- 
quet and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  liga- 
ture at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation, 
should  it  be  found  that  any  ill  consequences 
to  the  brain  resulted  from  its  application. 

The  patient  being  supported  with  pillowe, 
the  first  incision  was  made,  extending  from 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  downwards  by  the  side  of 
ala  nasi,  to  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
commissure  of  the  lips.  A  second  incision 
extended  from  the  mouth  through  the  cheek, 
beyond  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mas-eter 
muscle,  below  the  course  of  the  parot'd  ducts. 
This  triangular  flap  was  then  dissected  from 
the  front  of  the  tumor  ui)wards,  as  high  as  the 
orbit.  The  parts  contained  in  the  latter 
were  next  separated,  by  means  of  a  curved 


silver  scalpel,  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity  ; 
the  interior  oblique  must  le  of  the  eye  being 
detached  at  its  origin,  and  the  infia  orbitar 
nerve  divided  before  it  entered  the  canal. 
The  front  of  the  tumor  and  adjacent  bones  be- 
ing thus  exposed,  Mr.  Earle,  with  a  large  pair 
of  Liston's  forceps,  divided  the  malar  bone 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone.  The  forceps  entered  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure,  and  cracked  the  orbitar 
plate  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  trans- 
versely across,  an  inch  posterior  to  the  infra 
orbitar  ridge .  The  forceps  were  then  applied 
to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  which  was  divided  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  groove  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  first  in- 
cisor tooth  on  the  right  side  was  ne.\t  drawn, 
and  the  superior  maxil  ary  bone  cut  through 
close  to  the  symphisis.  The  tumor,  and  bones 
to  which  it  was  connected,  were  now  almost 
isolated,  and  only  retained  their  posterior 
attachments.  During  the  removal  of  that 
part  of  the  tumor  connected  with  the  bones, 
it  was  separated  from  the  other  part  con- 
tained in  and  projecting  from  the  mouth  ; 
this  latter  jiortion  required  lo  be  dissected 
from  the  back  part  of  the  cheek  and  tonsil. 
The  removal  of  this  diseased  mass  being 
completed,  a  large  chasm  was  formed,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  were  seen  the  fauces 
and  cavity  of  the  nose. 

No  ha3murrhage  took  place  during  the 
operation.  The  ligature  was  then  loosened, 
and  the  cork  removed,  when  some  slight 
bleeding  was  apparent  from  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  As  the  patient  was  ra- 
ther faint,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  ha;- 
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HOT  AIR  BATHS. 


monliage   might   increase  ;  and   as  no  bad 

effects  had  resulted  from  the  temporary  com-  j.^.  -^  ^ut  justice  towards  Mr.  Green  to  slate, 

pression,  a  common  silk  ligature  was  con-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  not  made  by  him  for  sale, 

Dected  with  the  flat  one,  which  was  with-  ^^  ^^^  notice  in  our  last  number  might    seem 

drawn,  and  the  artery  finally  secured  m  the  ^^  imply.   Mr.  Green  has,  at  much  expense, 

usual  manner.  constructed    very    efficient  baths    at  his  own 

The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  accu-  y^^^^^^  where  they  are  open  to  the  inspection 

rately  brought   together  with   hare-lip  pins  ^^  ^j^^  profession, 

and  sutures  ;  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed, ^ 


and  forty  minims  of  laudanum  administered 
in  a  little  wine. 

Towards  the  evening  the  pulse  rose  consi- 
derably, and  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm.  The  patient  has  not  _____ 
bad  one  bad  symptom  since.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  wound  is  nearly  united  by  the  Vecember 
first  intention,  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  upper  lip.  The  pins  have  been  removed, 
and  some  of  the  sutures. 

On  examination  of  the  tumor,  all  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  antrum,  excepting  the  orbitar 
plate,  were  found  to  be  absorbed.  A  thin 
plate  of  newly-formed  bone  inclosed  the 
upper  part  of  the  tumor,  which  was  of  a 
firm  sarcomatous  structure,  with  spicula:  of 
bone  intermixed.  Similar  plates  of  bone 
were  irregularly  dispersed  through  the  tu- 
mor. The  lower  portion,  projecting  into 
the  mouth,  was  of  a  softer  texture,  and  ap- 
proached in  character  to  the  medullary  sar- 
coma. 

December  9th.— The  patient  is  going  on 
as  well  as  possible. 
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Ke])t  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N, 
Lonsilude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Thermometer. 


from  33  to  48 

40  48 

39  48 

39  51 

40  50 
39  51 
43  53 
43  55 


Barometeb. 


from  30-09  to  3002 


29  96 
30-06 
29-96 
29-80 
29-38 
29  90 
29-15 


29-99 
30-02 
29-86 
29-56 
29-42 
29  99 
29-22 


Wind  N.M^  and  S.W.  the  latter  prevailing. 
Except  the  (Ith,  cloudy  ;  rain  at  times. 
Rain  fallen,  "325  of  an  inch. 


OUR  EXTRA  SHEETS. 

We  think  it  right  towards  our  readers  to  in- 
form them,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  increase 
the  size  or  raise  the  price  of  this  journal  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  us,  on  several  recent     j^j.^]  ,jf  being   influenced   by   personal    feel- 
occasions,  to  give  an  additional  sheet.     The     j^g,  we  must  decline  doing  any  thing  farther 
number  of  papers  sent  to  the  Gazette  during      jjj  t.i,p  niatter. 
some  weeks  past,  has  been  so  great,  that  it  Medicus,  i\I.  D.,  and  X.  Y.,  are  respect 


NOTICES. 

The  communications  of  JNIr.  Huntley,  Dr. 
Tweedale,  Dr.  Negri,  Mr.  Bennett,  Dr. 
Badeley,  a  General  Practitioner, Mr.Crowdy, 
Mr.  Alisop,  Dr.  Burke,  Dr.  Ilolbrook,  J.  F., 
and  F.  A.  B.,  have  been  received. 

Ur.  Blackmore  and  Dr.  Tweedale  in  our 
next. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — We  are  sorry  that  our  re- 
porter should  have  mistaken  the  doctor  ;  but 
having  inserted,  in  our  last  number,  his  de- 


would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  inserted 
them  all,  even  if   the  whole  journal  had  been 
devoted   to  that  jiurpose   alone.     We   have, 
therefore,  thought  it  better  to  give  occasion 
ally  an  extra  sheet,   rather  than  either  dis 


fully  informed,  that  Galvanism  having  al- 
ready been  repeatedly  suggested,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  insert  their  letters. 

"  A  Chemist  and  Druggist,"    who   writes 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Greening,   is  too  jiersonal. 


appoint  —  perhaps    ofti^nd  —  many    valuable      We  have  no  objection  to   insert    the  fullest 

'    "    ''       -•■    -  ' '       vindication  of  his  "  order  ;"  but,  as  he  does 

not  give  his  name,  he  must  speak  of  events, 
not  individuals. 

"  X." — ^Ve  shall  inquire  about  it,  and 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  the  information  de- 
sired next  week. 

"  Physicus"  is  under  consideration. 


contributors,  or  sacrifice  the  other  depart 
ments  of  our  paper.  Rlany  of  the  coinnui- 
nications  relate  to  Cholera — a  subject  which, 
after  a  time,  must  become  exhausted,  so  that 
we  do  not  contemplate  being  rrecjuently 
obliged  to  trespass  upon  our  subscribers. 
^Ve  have  still  to  apologize  to  several  gentle- 
men for  the  ])OStponeinent  of  their  pajjcrs, 
for  which  we  have*  been  unable  to  make  room 
this  week,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of 
Dr.  Thomson's  Clinical  observations;  it  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  besides  the  Lectures 
on  Medicine  and  on  ."Surgery,  we  have  in- 
serted, in  the  ])resenl  number,  not  fewer  than 
ihirleeii  Original  C<Jininunications,  all  bear- 
ing the  names  of  tbe  contributors — a  circum- 
stance by  which  we  have  been  partly  guitled 
in  the  selection  in-.ide. 


ERRATUIM. 
Some  accident  occurred  in  the  arrnnge- 
ment  of  the  types  in  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  third  sheet  of  our  last  number;  we 
shiill  .set  it  to  rights  on  resuming  our  analy.iis 
of  Dr.  Bright's  work,  in  which  the  mistake 
took  place. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  .17,  Skiinitr-Stritl,  l.ontUuk 
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The  want  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  subjects  connected  with  Practical 
Medicine,  including  Pathology  and  Pathoiogical  Anatomy,  is  one 
which  has  long-  existed  in  this  country.  The  Medical  Dictionaries  heretofore 
published,  and  the  Systems  of  Medicine  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  may  be 
said,  without  invidiousness,  to  fall  very  far  short  of  presenting-  the  English 
reader  with  such  a  compendious  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  British  and 
FoiiEiGN  Medicine  as  is  absolutely  required  by  him.  Some  of  them  are 
too  limited  and  too  superficial  in  their  character ;  others  are  too  voluminous, 
too  intricate  in  their  an-angement,  and  too  indiscriminate  in  their  contents ; 
and  all  arc  open  to  the  serious  objection  of  failing  to  represent  the  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  by  which  the  scientific  labours  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  rewarded  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Puactical  Medicine  to  supply 
these  deficiencies,  and  to  meet  the  acknowledged  wants  of  the  medical  reader. 
Such  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  effecting  these  important  objects, 
as  enable  the  Editors  to  lay  before  tlie  public  the  nature  and  plan  of  a  publi- 
cation in  which  they  have  endeavoured,  by  dividing  the  labour  of  a  work  in- 
cluding- subjects  of  great  diversity,  and  all  of  practical  importance;  by  com- 
bining the  valuable  exertions  of  several  contributors  already  known  to  the 
medical  public  ;  by  excluding-  mere  technical  and  verbal  explanations,  and  all 
superfluous  matter ;  and  by  avoiding:  multiplied  and  injudicious  divisions;  to 
furnish  a  book  which  wiW  be  comprehensive  without  diffuseness,  and  contain 
an  account  of  whatever  appertains  to  practical  medicine,  unembarrassed  by 
disquisitions  on  subjects  extraneous  to  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  every  thing  connected  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Practice  of  Physic  will  be  fully  and  clearly  explained.  The 
subject  of  Pathology'  will  occupy  particular  attention,  and  ample  informa- 
tion will  be  given  with  relation  to  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Although  the  excellent  works  already  published  on  the  subjects  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  can  be  so  readily  and  advanta- 
geously consulted,  as  to  make  the  details  of  those  branches  of  science  uncalled 
for  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  it  belongs  to  the  proposed  plan  to  comprise  such 
notices  of  the  application  and  use  of  medicinal  substances  as  may  be  conveyed 
in  a  general  account  of  each  class  into  which  they  have  been  divided,  as  of 
Tonics,  Narcotics,  &c.  ;  and  to  impart,  under  a  few  heads,  as  Toxico- 
logy, Suspended  Animation,  &c.  such  information  connected  with  IMe- 
dical  Jurisprudence  as  is  more  strictly  practical  in  its  character. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  work  of  this  description  will  form 
a  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  constitute  a  most  desirable  book 
of  reference  for  the  general  practitioner,  whose  numerous  avocations, 
and  whose  want  of  access  to  books,  afford  iiini  little  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  perusal  of  many  original  works,  and  who  is  often  unable  to  obtain  the 
precise  information  which  he  requires  at  the  exact  time  when  he  is  in  greatest 
need  of  it. 

The  Student  of  Medicine,  who  is  attendiug  lectures,  will  also,  by 
means  of  this  work,  be  enabled,  wliatever  order  the  lecturer  may  follow,  to 
refer,  without  difficulty,  to  each  subject  treated  of  in  the  lectures  of  his 
teacher;  and  it  is  presumed  that  Lecturers  on  Medicine  will  see  the  advantage 


of  recommending  to  their  pupils  a  work  of  highly  respiectable  cliaracler,  the 
composition  of  original  writers,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  neither  disappoint 
the  advanced  student  by  its  brevity  and  incompleteness,  nor  perplex  those 
commencing  their  studies  by  an  artificial  arrangement. 

But,  whilst  the  Editors  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prepare  a  safe  and 
useful  book  of  reference  and  text-book,  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  those 
by  whose  co-operation  they  have  been  honoured,  not  to  avow  that  they  have 
also  been  ambitious  to  render  the  work  acceptable  and  interesting  to  readers 
who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  study  what  may  be  termed  the  Piiilosopii  y 
of  Medicine:  whatever  is  truly  philosophical  in  medicine  being'  also  useful, 
although  the  application  of  the  science  to  the  art  requires  much  reflection  and 
sound  judgment. — For  the  assistance  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  medical  reading,  ample  directions  will  be  given  when  the  work  is 
completed;  and  for  those  who  may  be  anxious  to  prosecute  any  particular 
subject  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  limits  of  the  Cyclopaedia  permit,  a  list 
will  be  given,  in  an  Appendix,  of  the  best  works  relating  to  each. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  an  undertaking  of  the  importance  of  which 
the  Editors  are  fully  sensible,  will,  doubtless,  be  appreciated  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  list  of  contributors  who  have  already  promised  their  co-operation. 
It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  characterised  by 
unity  of  design,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  each  author  will,  generally  speaking, 
contribute  his  knowledge  and  his  opinions  on  the  subjects  which  have  occupied 
his  chief  attention,  the  superiority  of  the  whole  performance  to  any  thing 
which  the  mere  labour  of  compilation  could  accomplish  will  be  unquestionable. 
To  each  important  article  the  name  of  the  author  will  be  appended. 

The  acknowledged  want  of  such  a  publication,  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
extensive  encouragement  which  Dictionaries  of  much  greater  extent  have  met 
with  in  France  and  Germany,  although  some  of  them  are  very  unequal  as 
regards  the  value  of  difterent  parts,  and  encumbered  with  much  that  is 
absolutely  useless,  afford  sufficient  reason  to  hope  for  the  success  of  a  work  in 
which  what  is  valuable  will,  as  much  as  possible,  be  separated  from  what  is 
merely  calculated  to  distract  the  attention,  and  to  frustrate  the  inquiry,  of  those 
who  study  the  science  of  medicine  with  a  view  of  regulating  and  improving  its 
practice. 

In  order  to  insure  this  success,  it  is  the  desire,  and  will  be  the  endeavour 
of  the  Editors  to  make  the  Cyclop,t:dia  of  Practical  Medicine  not 
only  obviously  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more  immediately  intended,  but 
so  creditable  to  British  Medical  Science  as  to  deserve  and  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  all  classes  of  the  Medical  Profession. 


CONDITIONS. 

I.  The  Work  will  be  published  in  Parts,  and  printed  on  superfine  Paper,  in  a  small 
Type,  with  double  Columns,  and  in  the  larj^est  Royal  Octiivo  Size. 

II.  The  first  Part  will  bo  published  on  the  Isl  of  January,  1832;  and  the  Work 
will  be  continued  on  the  first  Day  of  every  IMonth,  until  the  Avholc  is  completed. 
Each  Part  (price  os.)  will  contain  as  much  INIatter  as  is  found  in  an  equal  Number 
of  Pages  of  the  large  Quarto  Encyclopaidias. 

in.  The  Arrangements  made  by  the  Publishers  are  of  such  a  Kind  as  to  enable 
them  to  engage  for  the  regular  Appearance  of  the  Work,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  on  the  First  Day  of  every  Montli. 
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Part  I. — Lecture  XI. 
Varieties  of  Inflammation,  according  to  its  Seat 

and  other  circumstajices. 
I  HAVE  mentioned,  gentlemen,  the  genera.1 
symptoms,  the  general  course,  and  ihe  gene- 
ral consequences  of  inflammation,  and  I  have 
now  to  speak  of  the  varieties  which  take 
place  in  all  these  three  particulars  from  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Varieties  according  to  the  Structure  affected, 
la  the  first  j)lace  I  shall  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  those  varieties  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  particular  structure  of  the  part  in 
which  the  infl:unmation  chances  to  occur. 
The  consideration  of  the  varieties  induced  in 
inflammation  by  the  structure  affected,  was 
first  thought  of,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  CarmichacI 
Smith,  who  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  IMedical  Communications,  printed  iu 
1788,  a  very  admirable  and  classical  jiaper 
on  this  subject.  He  it  is,  I  think,  who  really 
has  the  merit  of  first  considering  tliseases 
according  to  the  structure  which  they  affect  ; 
he,  however,  considered  only  inflammation. 
Nearly  ten  years  after  this,  Pincl,  a  cele- 
brated French  physician,  adopted  this  same 
arrangement,  and  he,  I  believe,  ui)on  the 
continent  generally  has  the  credit,  while  our 
countryman  is  overlooked.  Bichat,  in  his 
General  Anatomy,  afterwards  pointed  out 
that  all  diseases,  indeed,  might  be  considered 
according  to  the  structure  which  they  affect. 
There  are  five  chief  structures  which  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smith  considered  as  giving  rise 
to  the  most  decided  varieties  in  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  and  these  are  the  skin, 
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the  mucous  membranes,  the  serous  mem- 
branes, the  cellular  membrane  and  substance 
of  the  organs  ;  and,  according  to  him,  the 
muscles,  but  we  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  say 
the  fibrous  membranes,  such  as  ligaments 
and  aponeuroses,  tendons,  and  the  perios- 
teum. 

Skin. 

When  the  part  inflamed  is  the  skin,  it  ex- 
hibits an  intense  shining  redness,  which 
is  instantly  removed  by  pressure  of  the 
finger,  and  as  instantly  returns,  or  nearly  so, 
when  the  finger  is  removed  ;  so  that  you 
make  the  skin  white,  but  almost  as  soon  as 
you  remove  the  finger,  you  find  a  blush  per- 
vading the  part,  and  then  it  becomes  as  red 
as  before.  If  this  inflammation  of  the  skin 
be  of  a  simple  character,  and  in  a  patch,  if 
there  be  nothing  more  th:m  the  inflammation 
of  the  part,  the  term  given  to  it  is  ert/thema. 
It  is  not  every  inflammation  which  is  ery- 
thema, but  the  simplest  patch  of  inflamma- 
tion on  the  skin  is  so  designated. 

The  character  of  the  pain  when  the  skin  is 
inflamed  is  burning  and  smarting,  and  when 
tlie  inflammation  subsides,  it  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  in 
branny  ])articles,  or  scales,  or  even  large 
shreds.      This  process  is  called  desqiiamation. 

Very  frequently  when  the  skin  is  inflamed 
we  have  vesicles  ajipear,  of  various  sizes  ; 
and  not  unfrcquentiy  there  is  a  very  great 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  subjacent  cellular 
membrane  ;  so  that  where  the  skin  is  in- 
flamed, the  whole  part  becomes  swollen, 
pufly,  ocdematous.  As  the  skin  is  a  conti- 
nuous surface,  every  inflammation  of  it  which 
is  entirely  superficial  has  <i  great  tendency 
to  spread,  and  sometimes  when  that  takes 
jdace  the  ]>art  first  affected  recovers  itself, 
so  that  the  disease  ap])ears  to  wander 
along  the  body  like  a  cloud,  forsaking  one 
part  and  going  to  another.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  vou  sometimes  have  the  part  originally 
inflamed  still  affected,  tlie  disease  having 
merely  extend  itself  still  farther.  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  docs  not  spread  iu  this 
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way,  but  dips  <lown,  so  that  the  cellular 
membrane  below  not  merely  becomes  filled 
with  serum,  but  becomes  the  subject  of  ac- 
tual inflammation.  If  this  occur  in  mere 
points  matter  may  be  formed,  and  you  have 
what  are  called  pu^lules,  a  number  of  little 
minute  collections  of  pus.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  formed,  indeed,  without  the  cellular 
membrane  being  aft'tcted,  the  surface  of  the 
skin  alone  being  attacked  ;  but  frequently  the 
pustules  exist  also  through  the  skin,  deep  iu 
the  cellular  membrane.  Sometimes,  however, 
frightful  extensive  inflammation  of  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  takes  place,  suppuration  being 
very  likely  to  occur,  and  then  the  disease  is 
designated  erijsipe'as  phlegmonoides,  or  as  some 
choose  to  call  it,  diffused  injiammation  of  the 
cellular  membrane.  You  therefore  see  that 
the  skin  may  be  inflamed  superficially,  and 
remain  so,  or  the  inflammation  may  dip  down 
into  the  cellular  membrane  below,  and  then 
vou  have  all  the  characters  of  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  membrane  in  addition  to  ihose 
of  inflammation  of  llie  skin.  'I'his  may  be 
considered  a  complicated  disease,  at  least 
an  inflammation  of  two  parts. 

Mucous  Membranes, 
The  second  structure  which  gives  variety 
to  inflammation  is  the  mucous  membranes. 
Mucous  membranes,  you  know,  are  very 
nearly  allied  in  structure,  and  in  all  other 
qualities,  to  the  skin.  You  will  find  in 
Bichat's  beautiful  Treatise  on  Membranes 
tlie  analogy  between  mucous  membranes  and 
the  skin  pointed  out.  It  is  a  work  well 
worth  your  study.  When  a  mucous  mem- 
brane is  inflamed,  it  becomes  thicker  than 
usual,  its  temperature  increases,  and  it  is 
tender  to  the  touch.  The  pain  which  is  ex- 
perienced is  dull  and  diffuse,  and  sometimes 
it  IS  of  a  pricking  character,  but  if  not  prick- 
ing, it  is  obtuse  and  diffused.  When  the  in- 
flammation first  begins,  the  secretion  of  the 
part  is  increased  ;  it  is,  however,  watery, 
or  thin,  and  pcrha])8  acrid.  This  any  one  may 
observe  in  a  common  catarrh.  When  a  cold  be- 
gins in  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  a  nostril, 
the  nose  runs,  the  secretion  is  increased,  but 
the  secretion  at  first  is  not  very  excessive,  nor 
is  it  thick  but  thin  ;  frequently,  however,  it 
is  more  or  less  acrid.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  discharge  becomes,  perhaps,  en- 
tirely suppressed,  no  secretion,  perhaps, takes 
place,  and  then,  as  the  disease  declines,  the 
secretion  increases  again,  becomes  exces- 
sively cojiious,  exceedingly  viscid,  perhaps 
offensive,  and  then  again  it  gradually  lessens. 
If  the  inflammation  be  not  intense,  the  se- 
cretion remains  mucous  ;  although  it  may  be 
altered  in  its  (juality,  maybe  diseased,  still 
it  is  mucous.  If,  however,  the  inflammation 
be  more  intense  than  that,  the  secretion  be- 
comes purilorm,  and  a  still  higher  degree  of 
intensity  will  give  rise  to  absolute  pus — pu- 
rulent discbarge.     All  this  you  see  in  inflam- 


mation of  the  urethra,  where  inflammation  is 
far  more  violent  than  that  which  occurs  in 
the  nose.  The  inflammation  of  catarrh  ge- 
nerally produces  nothing  more  than  mncus  ; 
but  the  inflammation  of  severe  gonorrhnca  is 
so  violent  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  pus. 
If,  however,  the  inflammation  be  still  more 
violent  than  that  which  occurs  in  puru- 
lent gonorrhoea,  you  may  not  have  simply 
pus  produced,  but  fibrin  will  be  poured 
out.  One  of  the  most  violent  inflammations 
of  a  mucous  membrane  is  the  croop  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  in  that,  the  mucous  membrane 
pours  forth  fibrin,  so  that  the  parts  become 
obstructed,  and  a  tube  of  new  secretion  is 
produced.  I  have  seen  the  same  occur  in 
the  urethra,  where  an  individual,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  gonorrhoea,  has  used 
strong  injections,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  excitement  of  a  dreadful  inflamma- 
tion. Pus  had  been  secreted  before,  but  now 
fibrin  ;  and  a  portion  of  fibrin  was  dis- 
charged from  the  urethra,  exactly  resembling 
an  earth-worm  in  appearance,  except  in 
colour. 

Occasionally,  when  mucous  membranes 
are  inflamed,  haemorrhage  takes  place  from 
them  ;  thej' become  so  overloaded  with  blood 
that  the  vessels  allow  its  escape,  and  a 
haemorrhage  ensues.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestines  and  of  the 
urethra.  These  membranes  more  frequently 
discharge  blood  when  they  are  inflamed,  I 
think,  than  any  other  raucous  membranes. 
Occasionally  (but  this  is  a  more  rare  cir- 
cumstance than  the  former)  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  induces  mortification, 
or  sloughing  ;  this  is  particularly  observed 
in  the  throat.  Now  and  then  you  have  ulce- 
ration, and  this  generally  occurs  in  the  throat 
and  intestines  ;  it  often  takes  jilace  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  is  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  inflammation.  There  often  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strong  disposition  to  ulceration. 
Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  fre- 
(piently  degenerates  into  a  state  of  chronic 
discharge,  so  that  when  the  inflammation  is 
over,  the  part  continues  to  pour  forth  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  without  pain  and  without  beat. 
This  particularly  occurs  when  a  mucous 
membrane  has  been  inflamed  several  times  ; 
and  we  especially  notice  this  gleet,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  bronchia;  and  the  urethra. 
The  latter  is  every  day  seen  in  young  men, 
and  the  former  in  those  who  are  old.  Hence 
we  have  catarrlius  senilis — a  gleet,  a  constant 
discharge  from  the  mucous  niembrane  of  the 
air- passages,  without  any  inflammation. 

If  we  examine  these  membranes  after 
dea:h,  when  they  have  been  inflamed,  we 
find  them  thicker  and  softer  than  natural. 
If  the  inflammation  have  continued  very 
long,  they  will  frequently  become  very  soft 
and  very  thin;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  just 
the  reverse  is  frequently   observed.     If  in- 
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flammation  have  induced  softening,  you  may 
rub  tliem  oft"  from  the  cellular  membrane 
beneath,  ^iih  the  6nger.  Sometimes,  liow- 
ever,  these  mucous  membranes  become  in- 
durated. It  is  no  proof,  if  you  find  a  mu- 
cous membrane  soft,  as  you  frequently  do  in 
the  case  of  the  stomach — it  is  no  proof  that 
it  has  been  inflamed.  I  believe  that  a 
part  will  occasionally  become  softened  with- 
out any  inflammation;  at  least  I  know  that 
the  softening  is  frequently  out  of  proportion 
to  any  inflammation  that  existed.  Generally, 
wlien  a  mucous  membrane  has  suffered  acute 
inflammation,  it  is  found  to  be  thicker  and 
softer  than  natural ;  it  is  much  more  rare  to 
find  it  hardened.  The  usual  effect  of  acute 
inflammation  is  to  soften  parts  ;  but  if,  by 
chance,  it  should  occasion  a  deposition  of 
fibrin,  though  it  has  itself  a  tendency  to  in- 
duce softening,  yet  the  lymph  so  poured  forth 
being  hard,  will  cause  an  a|)pearance  of  in- 
duration. Baron  Dujjuytren,  the  ennnent 
French  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, found  inflamed  arteries  softened  ;  and 
the  stomach,  the  hronchiae,  and  the  heart, 
■when  inflamed,  are  continually  found  soft. 
This  is  the  more  general  effect,  therefore, 
of  acute  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes. 

Sometimes,  when  a  mucous  membrane 
has  been  severely  inflamed,  you  will  find  it 
almost  perfectly  black.  Through  the  mere 
congestion  of  blood  you  will  find  it  look  dark, 
as  if  it  were  mortified  ;  but,  on  handling  it, 
you  find  it  not  lacerable,  like  a  mortified 
part — you  find  it  still  pretty  firm  and  solid 
generally,  and  devoid  of  fuctor.  Great  mis- 
takes have  been  continually  made  in  the  in- 
spection of  bodies.  After  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  you  often  find  portions  of 
them  almost  as  black  as  your  hat,  without 
any  particle  of  mortification  ;  and  frequent^j- 
such  cases  have  been  pronounced  at  once 
mortification  of  the  intestines.  IMere  con- 
gestion of  blood  will  make  a  mucous  mem- 
brane almost  black,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  genital  organs  of  rabbits  during  heat. 
You  will  find  the  error  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baillie  in  his  Mor- 
bid Anatomy. 

It  is  a  general  remark  that  the  feveiish- 
ness,  the  pyrexia  atlendmg  the  inflammation 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  is  comparatively 
mild.  The  pulse  is  generally  soft,  although 
it  is  quickened;  and  the  moie  frequent  the 
attacks  of  inflammation  in  any  individual 
mucous  membrane,  the  more  mild  they  are, 
and  the  more  early  and  profuse  is  the  dis- 
charge. 

Serous  ]\Ieml>ru)tes. 

If  the  part  inflamed  be  a  serous  membrane, 
such  as  the  arachnoid,  the  pleura,  the  peri- 
cardium, the  peritoneum,  or  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, the  pain  is  for  the  most  |)arl  acute, 
darting,  lancinating.  The  pulse  is  not  soft, 
as  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  but  is  generally  hard,  though  by 


no  means  always.  It  is  a  general  but  not 
universal  remark,  that  the  pulse  is  hard. 
The  inflammation  causes  here,  not  a  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  but  a  copious  eff'usion  of  se- 
rum, which  is  sometimes  lim])id,  clear,  of  a 
lemon  colour;  but  generally  it  is  turbid,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  inflammation  of  the  head. 
The  serous  collection  is  generally  turbid 
and  yellowish,  like  whey  ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  ptiriform.  The  fluid,  in  many  portions, 
resembles  pus,  althouj;h  other  portions  of  it 
may  be  more  like  serum.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, absolute  pus  is  produced  ;  so  that  the 
pericardium  has  been  seen  filled  with  pus. 
Not  only  is  serum  effused,  but  fibrin  is  like- 
wise poured  fortb,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  very  various.  Sometimes  it  forms  a  jelly- 
like yellowish  mass ;  sometimes  minute 
shreads  or  flakes  are  seen  swimming  about 
the  fluid ;  and  sometimes  it  forms  regular 
layers,  looking  like  so  nmch  skin.  These 
deposits  cf  fibrin  will  at  length  grow  vascu- 
lar, and  when  vascular  they  will  adhere  to 
the  surrounding  serous  membrane,  and  at 
last  become  thin  again,  and  in  all  respects 
resemble  cellular  membrane  ;  and  hence 
they  have  been  frequently  called  J'ahe  mem- 
branes. A  false  membrane  is  nothing  more 
than  an  eflfusion  of  lymph  originally,  which 
has  become  vascular  and  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding serous  membrane  from  which  it  has 
been  poured  forth,  and  then  become,  in  all 
respects,  like  cellular  membrane. 

This  eff'usion  is  undoubtedly  fibrin.  Some 
have  thought  it  to  be  one  thing,  and  some 
another;  but,  in  an  article  contained  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Transactions,  Mr.  Dowler  shews  it  to  be 
fibrin.  I  never  had  any  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  many  persons  coincided  with  me 
in  opinion  ;  however,  Mr.  Dowler  has  brought 
forward  evidence  in  proof  of  it.  You  will 
find  it  stated,  in  Andral's  Morbid  Anatomy, 
that  Lassaigne,  a  French  writer,  has  also 
ascertained  the  same  circumstance  experi- 
mentally. 

In  this  deposition  of  fibrin  you  will  find 
two  portions — one  solid  and  the  other  fluid. 
The  solid  is  fibrin  itself  ;  but  within  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  solid  mass,  between  the 
layers,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  cells, 
is  found  a  fluid  which  is  ascertained  to  be  al- 
bumen. 'When  these  depositions  have  he- 
come  adherent,  they  may  be  injected  from 
the  surrounding  parts  ;  but,  as  I  mentioned 
with  respect  to  a  coagulum  cf  blood,  that  it 
has  been  seen  to  have  vessels  of  its  own,  indo- 
])endentlyof  its  connexion  with  the  surround- 
ing vessels — although  such  vessels  become 
at  last  connected  with  those  that  surround 
them — ^just  in  the  same  way  these  de])Ositions 
of  fibrin  will,  before  they  are  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  serous  membrane,  become  vas- 
cular; vessels  will  form  in  them,  and  witbin 
them  there  has  been  found  even  pus,  while 
they  were   still   unconnected   with   the  sur- 
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rounding  parts.  Andral  says  that  he  has 
distinctly  found  a  fibrinous  concretion  swim- 
ming in  licjuid  unconnected  with  tlie  sur- 
rounding parts,  in  a  serous  cavity  ;  and  fre- 
quently, even  in  such  as  these,  he  has  found 
pus.  It  is  said  that  the  circulation  within 
these  parts  is  of  three  kinds.  When  they 
are  first  formed,  currents  take  place  in  the 
interstices,  through  irregular  areoloe  ;  in  the 
next  place,  insidated  vessels  are  found  ;  and, 
thirdly,  these  vessels  at  last  become  conti- 
nuous with  those  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ; 
and  Andral  says  that  each  of  these  stages 
may  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
fibrine. 

I  may  mention,  that  when  you  open  a  se- 
rous membrane  which  has  been  inflamed,  you 
will  find  upon  it  points,  or  stars,  or  patches 
of  vascular  redness.  In  the  first  degree  of 
inflammation  there  are  merely  points;  if 
there  be  still  more,  there  are  stars  ;  but  if 
there  be  a  still  higher  degree,  and  very  nu- 
merous vessels  contain  blood,  then  you  have 
a  diffused  redness. 

Cellular  Membrane  and  Substance  nf  Viscera. 

When  the  part  inflamed  is  either  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  or  the  substance  of  organs — 
as,  for  instance,  the  liver — the  pain  is  fixed  ; 
not  diffused,  as  in  the  rase  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  fixed  aad  rather  acute,  but  not  so 
acute  as  in  an  inflamed  serous  membrane. 
It  is  rather  dull,  but  rather  acute  notwith- 
standing, and  even  pulsating,  or  throbbing. 
There  is  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  at  length  suppuration 
takes  ])lace  in  ihat  spot  where  the  inflamma- 
tion is  most  intense  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
lymjih  an  abscess  is  formed,  such  as  T  have 
previously  mentioned.  If  any  tumor  be 
produced,  you  find  it  hard,  and,  of  course, 
when  it  suppurates  it  becomes  soft,  and  the 
pain  remits,  though,  generally,  the  tension 
from  the  collection  of  m;itter  keeps  up  the 
pain  and  the  other  symptoms.  \\'hen  the 
matter  escaj)es,  the  part  heals  by  granulation 
and  cicatrization,  as  I  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  abscesses. 

Now  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
viscera,  or  of  any  part  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane forming  an  abscess,  rarely  ends  in 
gangrene,  except  that  particuhir  form 
which  is  called  carbuncle.  The  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  membrane,  or  sub- 
stance of  the  viscera,  is  called  phlegmon  ; 
when,  hf ;w<;ver,  it  is  near  the  surface,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  gangrene,  it  loses 
that  name,  and  we  call  it  carbuncle.  In  car- 
buncle, the  cellular  membrane  will  die  to 
such  an  extent,  that  surgical  aid  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  a  very  large  opening 
for  its  escajje. 

Inflammation  of  the  cellular  menibrane 
and  of  the  viscera  is  sometimes  not  insulated, 
but  diffused,  and,  as  I  mentioned,  when 
speaking  of  the  skin,  this  is  frequently  called 


erysipelas  phlegmonoides — provided  the  skin  is 
also  inflamed,  or  diffused  iiifla/nmation  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  if  the  skin  is  not  inflamed. 
This  inflammation  is  occasionally  chronic. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  inflamma- 
tion of  a  mucous  membrane  to  be  chronic  ; 
but  this  inflammation  is  not  so  frequently 
chronic,  though  sometimes  it  is,  and  we  ob- 
serve this  esjiecialiy  in  the  lungs  and  liver, 
so  that  people  labour  under  chronic  perip- 
neumonia, and  more  frequently  under  chro- 
nic hepatitis. 

Fibrous  Membranes. 

With  respect  to  the  fibrous  membranes, 
this  name  is  given  to  fascia,  aponeurosis, 
tendons  and  their  sheaths,  ligaments,  and 
periosteum.  If  these  be  inflamed,  the  com- 
mon disease  which  exists  is  rheumatism. 
You  may,  of  course,  have  inflammation  of 
any  of  these  parts  without  rheumatism  ;  but 
if  there  be  a  general  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion of  these  throughout  the  body,  it  is 
called  rheumatism  ;  frequently,  however, 
the  inflammation  of  a  single  one  of  these 
is  the  same  disease.  In  rheumatism,  al- 
though the  pain  is  obtuse,  yet  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  tension,  and  gelatinous  exudations 
take  place,  something  like  synovia.  This 
form  of  inflammation  rarely  runs  on  to  sup- 
puration; still  more  rarely,  if  ever,  to  mor- 
tification. The  pyrexia  may  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  local  in- 
flammation, and  indeed  one  character  of  the 
disease  is  the  occurrence  of  profuse  sweat- 
ing. In  acute  rheumatism,  you  seldom  find 
profuse  sweating  to  be  absent,  either  at  one 
period  of  the  disease  or  at  another.  It  gene- 
rally occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  af- 
fection ;  at  any  rate,  if  the  patient  be  kept 
at  all  warm,  the  tendency  to  it  is  sure  to  show 
itself;  and  the  sweats  are  frequently  of  so 
marked  a  character,  that  you  can  be  at  no 
loss  instantly  to  discover  their  nature.  They 
are  usually  very  sour.  This  variety  of  in- 
flammation generally  terminates  in  resolu- 
tion, or  degenerates  into  the  chronic  form  ; 
perhaps  with  a  chronic  collection  of  gela- 
tinous matter  about  the  joints  and  in  the 
theca;  of  tendons. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  inflammation  is,  its 
great  tendency  to  wander — to  migrate,  as  it 
is  said,  so  that  you  shall  have  it  now  in  one 
joint,  and  in  a  few  hours  in  another.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  metastatic  ;  it  will  cease  in  these 
particular  parts,  and  inflammation  of  an  in- 
ternal ]):irt  will  begin,  generally  an  inflam- 
mation of  some  membrane,  either  the  arach- 
noid, I  believe,  or  the  dura  mater,  we  can- 
not say  exactly  which  ;  but,  certainlj',  more 
frequently  than  not,  it  is  the  pleura  or  the 
pericardium,  the  latter,  however,  more  fre- 
qu«!ntly  than  any  other.  But  it  is  not  by 
metastasis  only  that  this  internal  inflamma- 
tion takes  place  ;  for  you  will  continually  see 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  of  the 
pleura  occur  in  rheumatism,  while  the  affec- 
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tlon  is  going  on  in  tbe  joints,  just  as  violently 
as  before  ;  and  frequently  this  internal  in- 
flammation docs  not  take  place  till  after  the 
rheumatism  has  been  over  some  time.  When 
the  pericardium,  for  example,  has  been  in- 
flamed, if  the  person  do  not  die,  the  pericar- 
ditis has  a  great  tendency  to  become  chronic ; 
disease  of  the  heart  is  then  set  up  ;  the  sub- 
stance of  ihe  heart  itself  frequently  becomes 
thickened,  or  hardened,  or  softened  ;  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  heart,  chiefly  about 
the  valves,  becomes  affected,  and  you  have 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  diseased  heart :  you 
have  organic  disease  of  the  heart  established. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  common  origin  of 
diseased  heart  in  young  persons.  Pericar- 
ditis is  first  set  up,  and  this  pericarditis  is 
generally  connected  with  rheumatism. 

Such  are  the  chief  varieties  of  inliamma- 
tion  occasioned  by  structure. 

Injlammation. — Vayieties  in  the  Siimptitms  of 
Inflammation  from  Siimpathij. 

The  sympathies  of  the  particular  part 
affected  likewise  occasions  varieties  in 
the  general  symptoms.  You  have  some 
symptoms  from  the  sympathies  of  the  gene- 
ral structure  affected  :  for  example,  if 
the  structure  affected  be  a  serous  meinbrane, 
from  its  sympathies  you  have  a  peculiar 
pulse;  in  general,  a  hard  pulse.  From  ano- 
ther sympathy,  when  fibrous  membranes  are 
affected,  you  have  a  particular  sweating.  But, 
besides  these  general  sym])athetic  effects  — 
these  effects  from  a  particular  structure,  you 
Lave  peculiar  sympathetic  effects  from  the 
organ  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  its  structure. 
When  the  stomach  or  intestines  are  inflamed, 
you  have  generally  a  sensation  of  great 
weakness  and  a  wiry  pulse  ;  but  this  does 
not  occur  as  the  consequence  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  any  other  of  their  coats,  for  then  it 
would  take  place  when  a  similar  structure 
was  inflamed  in  other  parts,  but  it  occurs  be- 
cause the  organ  affected  is  tbe  intestines  or 
stomach.  When  the  kidney  is  inflamed,  you 
have  vomiting,  a  letraction  of  the  testis  of 
the  same  side,  and  various  other  symptoms, 
simply  because  the  hidneu  is  inflamed. 
Hence  you  have  a  certain  set  of  symptoms 
in  inflammation  from  the  peculiar  sympathy 
of  other  organs  with  the  part  affecied. 

Ihere  are  other  varieties  also  observed. 
Erysijielas  of  the  head  has  a  great  tendency 
to  run  to  the  brain.  One  can  hardly  say  this 
is  metastasis,  because  tbe  inflammation  fre- 
quently continues  violent  in  the  face  itself, 
when  the  symptoms  of  jihrc'  i'.is  come  on. 
Inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands  of  that 
peculiar  kind  said  to  be  contagious,  called 
tn'imps,  has  a  great  disposition  to  occasion 
sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of 
the  testes.  Indeed,  when  any  organ  is  in- 
flamed, and  the  inflammation  continues  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  ano- 


ther and  a  distant  organ  to  become  inflamed 
likewise ;  and  these  organs  are  generally 
either  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  alimentary 
canal  ;  sometimes  however  the  skin,  and 
sometimes  the  throat,  but  more  frequently 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  alimentary  canal. 
When  a  part  has  been  itself  once  inflamed, 
it  has  a  great  tendency  to  fall  into  inflam- 
mation again  from  slight  causes.  You  cer- 
tainly have  inflammation  of  an  organ  from 
sympathy  with  the  particular  organ  affected ; 
and  very  frequently  when  this  second  inflam- 
mation occurs,  although  it  may  be  very  slight, 
it  is  attended  with  very  considerable  ill  ef- 
fects ;  the  constitution  is  so  much  impaired 
by  the  first  inflammation,  that  the  addition 
of  disease  in  another  organ  produces,  though 
slight,  very  great  danger,  and  frequently 
death. 

Intermittent  Inflammation. 

Inflammation  is  sometimes  intermittent, 
and  sometimes  absolutely  periodical.  In- 
flammation of  the  eye  has  been  observed  to 
recur  at  particular  periods  ;  it  has  frequently 
been  observed  to  be  intermittent — to  come 
on  violently  every  evening,  or  every  other 
evening,  at  a  certain  hour  ;  1  have  seen  pe- 
riodical catarrh. 

You  svill  have  variations  of  inflamma- 
tion according  as  the  constitution  is  heal- 
thy or  uubealthy.  If  the  constitution 
be  healthy,  the  inflammation  is  more  ac- 
tive— is  more  rapid,  and  the  termina- 
tions, when  they  occur,  are  more  perfect. 
When  the  constitution  is  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  the  parts  iiillamcd  are  feeble ; 
there  is  less  activity  of  the  inflammation, 
less  brightness  of  colour  ;  the  terminations 
which  lake  place  are  less  perfect,  and  the 
secretions  of  the  part  are  more  unhealthy. 

Speciflc  Infiammation. 
You  have  sill  farther  varieties  in  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  accordmg  to  the 
cause  which  has  produced  it,  and  the  inflam- 
mation on  this  account  is  frequently  termed 
speciflc ;  (or  example,  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  as  in  small- pox,  is  induced  by  a  spe- 
sific  cause,  and  therefore  it  is  called  a  spe- 
cific inflammation.  Independently  of  its 
cause,  some  inflammations  run  a  peculiar 
course,  and  are  therefore  specific  :  such  is 
erysipelas. 

PASSIVE  INFLAMMATION. 

I  have  been  considering  active  inflamma- 
tion, but  inflammation  is  said  also  to  be  pas- 
sive. If  in  an  inflammation  there  be  but 
little  pain — if  the  redness  be  dull — if  the 
heat  be  but  slightly  increased,  perhaps  not 
at  all — if  there  be  more  than  the  usual  swell- 
ing, and  a  very  abundant  secretion,  the  in- 
flammation is  said  to  be  passive.  1  have 
already  mentioned  that  some  persons  object 
to  this  term,  and  say  that  such  a  set  of 
symjitoms  as  these  ure  not  iuflammaliou  ;  and 
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Andral,  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  calls  all  [^''^^j  structures,  one^structure  may  increase 
inflammations  and  congestions  hyperemy 
— the  excessive  presence  of  blood  in 
the  part.  Active  hy|jeremy  is  synony- 
mous with  active  inflammation  ;  where- 
as, if  the  symptoms  be  those  I  have  just  de- 
scribed— a  dingy  colour,  flaccidity  of  the 
parts,  little  or  no  pain — then,  instead  of  call- 
ing it  passive  inflammation,  which  he  says  is  snme.  compound  organ.  For  example,  you 
-     -  -    -  ■      •  frequently  see  a  thickening  of  the  investing 

membrane   of  an    organ,   and  a  wasting  of 
the  substance  of  the  organ  itself ;  you  will 


become  harder  and  thicker  than  before, 
while  another  constituent  of  the  same  or- 
gan shall  waste  away  ;  and  one  part  shall 
become  indurated  while  another  shall  be- 
come softened,  so  that  you  may  have 
hypertrophy  and  atrophy — induration  and 
sottenini; — in    different    structures    of     the 


absurd,  he  calls  it  passive  hyperemy. 
Acute  and  Chronic. 
The  terms  acute  and  chronic  apply  merely 
to  the  duration  of  inflammation,  and  not  to 
the  difference  as  to  whether  it  is  active  or 
passive.  An  acute  inflammation  may  be  at 
first  passive.  When  a  person  is  already 
weak  before  the  attack  of  inflammation,   or 


somotimes  see  a  thickening  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  while  one  of  the  other  structures 
shall  waste  away.  The  retina  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  while  other  por- 
tions of  the  eye  are  excessively  thick,  or 
indurated  to  cartilage.     vVcute  inflammation 


the  part  has  been  frequently  inflamed  before,  more  frequently,  as  I  have  already  said, 
then  at  the  very  outset  the  inflammation  may 
be  of  a  passive  character,  although  acute. 
After  inflammation  has  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  it  may  be  still  active,  the  part  may 
still  be  hot  and  painful,  and  the  state  may 
yield  only  to  the  remedies  of  active  inflam- 
mation. Hence  active  and  passive  with  re- 
gard to  inflammation,  as  with  respect  to  all 
other  diseases,  are  not  synonymous  terms 
■with  acute  and  chronic. 

Tonic  and  Atonic, 
You  will  find  inflammation  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished into  tonic  and  atonic  ;  and  these 
terms  refer  not  to  the  active  or  passive  condi- 
tion of  the  part,  but  to  the  powers  of  the 
system.  If  the  constitution  be  strong,  the 
inflammation  is  called  tonic  ;  whereas,  if 
the  system  be  in  a  weak  state,  the  inflam- 
mation is  called  atonic,  because  inflamma- 
tion  is  sometimes  very  violent  in  part,  and 

yet  there  is  no  power,  the  activity  is  all  of  structure  with  regard  to 
short  duration,  the  powers  are  exhausted, 
and  perhajis  mortification  lakes  place.  The 
activity  —  the  violence  of  inflammation  in  a 
part — is  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
powers  of  the  system.  If  the  part  be  in  a 
state  of  activity,  the  inflammation  is  called 
active,  but  if  not,  it  is  called  passive;  where- 
as, the  words  atonic  and  Ionic  rather  refer 
to  the  powers  of  the  system  at  large. 

Effects  of  Inflammation  on  Structure, 
Now  inflammation,  when  it  continues,  will 
cause  an  enlargement  of  parts  ;  it  will  cause 
them  to  increase — to  be  over-nourished,  and 
then  the  occurrence  is  termed  hypertrophy — 
excessive  nourishment.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  cause  them  to  waste — to  be  under- 
nouriHhed,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  then  it  is 
called  atroi)hy.  ]t  will  occasion  them  to  be 
indurated,  to  be  softened,  and  it  will  give 
rise  to  various  transformations,  so  that  a 
part  shall  become  pretty  firm  cartiliige,  or 
actual  bone.  These  results  of  inflammation 
are  sometimes  combined  in  the  same  i)art,  so 
that  a  j)art  shall  he  both  hypertrophied  and 
atrophied.     If  a  part  be  compounded  of  dif- 


causes      softening     than      hardening  ;     and 
wasting    rather    follows  acute  inflammation 
than  chronic,    excepting  when   the  chronic 
form  induces  such  over-nourishment  of  one 
constituent  part   of  an  organ  that  another 
structure  wastes.    Generally,  however,  acute 
inflammation  is  disposed  toftroduce  softening; 
and  if  any  other  change  occur,   it  is  rather 
that  of  atrophy.      Chronic  inflammation,  on 
the  other  hand,  chiefly  causes  parts  to  become 
hard,    and    hypertrophied,    over-nourished, 
thickened  ;  and  it  is  this  which  causes  trans- 
formations— causes  parts  to  become  cartilage 
or  bone.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
will    not   arise   without  inflammation  ;    but 
when  they  are   produced    by  inflammation, 
it  is  usually  the  chronic  and  not  the  acute 
form  which  gives  rise  to  them. 
Analogous  and  Non-analogous  TransJ^ormations, 
Besides,   however,     these    alterations  of 
size    and    con- 
sistency,   and    these    changes    to    a    new 
structure,  but  still  a  structure  which  exists  in 
the  body,  you  will  find  parts  which  have  been 
inflamed  acquire  a  perfectly  new  character, 
and  form  a  structure  uuknowu  to  the  healthy 
body.     If  the  changes  of  structure  be  merely 
to  bone,  or  cartilage,  structures  which  exist 
naturally  in  some   parts   of  the  body,  then 
the  formation   is  called  analogous — that  is  to 
say,   it  is  analogous   to  a  structure   of  the 
body  ;  but  if  the  change  of  structure  produced 
do  not  naturally  exist  in  the  body,  then  it  is 
called  non-analogous,     'i'he  same  occurrence 
takes  place  with  respect  to  the  fluids  which 
are   poured  forth  in  inflammation.     .Scrum, 
fibrin,  and    mucus,    which    are    occasionally 
poured  forth  in  an  increased  quantity  in  in- 
flammation,  are  analogous  to  what  exist  in 
the  body  naturally  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case 
with  jius,  and   consequently  it  is  non-analo- 
gous.    Vou  therefore  see,  that  in  the  case  of 
both  the  fluids   and  the   solids,   the   results 
of  inflammation    are    similar, — the   produc- 
tions may  he  analogous  to  what  occur  in  the 
body,  or  they  may  be  non- analogous. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these 
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various  changes  of  size — hypertrophy  and 
atrophy;  of  consistency  —  induration  and 
softening;  as  also  these  Iransformaiions ; 
the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  the  occur- 
rence of  effusion,  —  droi)sy,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  discharge  from  a  mucous  mem- 
brane— a  gleet,  and  perhaps  adhesion,  ul- 
ceration, and  mortification — nay,  even  some 
say  suppuration — may  take  place  without 
any  inflammation.  They  are  continually 
the  eft'pct  of  inflammation  ;  but  certainly 
most  of  them  do  sometimes  occur  with- 
out our  being  able  to  discover  that  any 
inflammation  existed.  In  the  case  of 
hemorrhage,  though  it  is  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  an  active  inflammation,  and  generally 
too  in  a  raucous  membrane,  yet  it  is  often 
passive,  and  is  poured  forth  without  either 
pain,  heat,  swelling,  or  general  irritation — 
nay,  it  is  frequently  poured  forth  without  any 
fulness  at  all  to  be  discovered  in  the  vessels 
of  the  part.  I  have  opened  persons  who 
have  died  from  hemorrhage,  in  whom  there 
was  no  collection  of  blood  to  be  found  in  the 
parts  which  afforded  the  hemorrhage.  While 
every  part  of  the  body  from  the  head  to  the 
foot  was  perfectly  pale,  yet  there  was  he- 
morrhage from  time  to  time  until  death  en- 
sued ;  and  it  must  have  come  from  small 
vessels,  because  no  large  vessels  could  be 
discovered  ruptured.  Certainly  you  will 
have  chronic  hydro-thorax  and  ascites  with- 
out any  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane— no  pleuritis,  no  peritonitis.  With 
respect  to  mucous  membranes,  j'ou  continu- 
ally see  a  gleet  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
one  symptom  of  inflammation.  It  is  even 
thought  by  some,  that  suppuration  of  the 
lungs  will  take  place  without  inflamma- 
tion— that  where  a  single  vomica  of  mere 
tubercular  matter  has  been  generated,  and 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  there  has  often 
been  no  previous  inflammation.  Whether 
that  is  corrrct,  I  will  not  say  ;  but  certainly 
large  adhesions  continually  occur  in  the 
jilcura,  in  j)ersons  who  have  no  recollection 
of  having  been  the  subjects  of  inflammation 
within  the  chest.  Occasionally  portions  of 
fibrin  are  spit  up  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
without  a  person  having  beforehand  sus- 
pected the  slightest  inflammatory  state  of 
those  parts.  Ulceration  is  thought  by  some 
surgeons  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  carti- 
Jages  of  joints  without  inflammation;  and 
cer  ainly  ulceration  will  now  and  then  take 
place  in  the  skin  and  throat,  with  little  or  no 
inflammation.  Such  ulceration  is  continually 
seen  in  scurvy  ;  ulcerated,  like  softened, 
mucous  membranes,  are  sometimes  quite 
pale.  Mortification  will  occur  every  day 
without  inflammation.  Instances  of  this  are 
seen  in  the  lungs,  and  more  rarely  in  other 
viscera.  It  will  also  occur  in  the  extremi- 
ties, from  bad  food,  and  more  especially  from 
that  description  called  ergot  of  rye.  But  I 
must  resume  this  subject  ;it  the  next  lecture. 
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Lectuhe  VII.— Nov.  29,  1831. 
Melancholia — Chorea — Epilepsy. 

GtNTLKMEN, — The  casB  of  Melancholia  to 
which  1  alluded  in  my  last  lecture,  and  which 
is  still  under  treatment,  has  afforded  you  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the  cha- 
racters of  that  disease.  It  is  o;:e  which  s^el- 
dom  presents  itself  in  the  practice  of  a  Dis- 
pensary. I  will  first  read  to  you  the  succes- 
sive reports  subse<juent  to  that  of  the  17th, 
up  to  which  [loint  they  have  been  already 
given  ^  and  then  offer  you  a  few  remarks  oa 
the  general  nature  of  the  disease,  its  causes, 
and  its  probable  termination. 

On  the  22d — the  patient,  .Vnn  Rooke,  stat- 
ed, that  her  melancholy  feelings  and  fore- 
bodings of  evil  were  rather  worse  than  better  ; 
but  that  she  had  slept  well  on  Sunday  night 
after  the  dose  of  the  Tincture  of  Foxglove 
was  increased.  On  examining  the  pulse,  the 
system  appeared  to  be  under  the  sedative  in- 
fluence of  the  Foxglove.  She,  however,  still 
suftered  from  pain  at  the  occiput  ;  the  bowels 
were  open,  the  motions  dark,  and  the  urine 
also  was  scanty  and  high  coloured;  the  tongue 
was,  as  before,  furred,  and  studded  with  red 
papilla?.  She  was  ordered  the  following 
mix.ure  ; — 

II  Tinctura?  Digitalis,  1)|  xl. 

Ilyosciami,  5iij. 

Infusi  C^alumbip,  f.  jvjss.  M.  Suman- 
tur  Cochl.  iij.  majora  8va.  quaque 
bora. 

She  was  also  directed  to  take  at  bed-time, 
nightly,  gr.  xij,  of  Camphor,  and  gr.  iv.  of 
Extract  of  Henbane. 

On  the  24th,  the  report  is — Has  not  been 
so  sick,  although  the  nausea  continues.  She 
has  slept  better  for  these  two  last  nights, 
but  still  complains  much  of  her  head,  with  a 
creeping  sensation  over  the  body,  great  lan- 
guor, and  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  and 
despondency  as  before — that  is,  of  a  constant 
apprehension  of  death.  She  also  speaks  of 
an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  chest  until  she 
takes  food ;  yet  the  appetite  is  indifferent. 
She  has  no  religious  misgivings  to  alarm  her. 
The  tongue  is  rather  cleaner;  the  pulse 
small  and  quick  ;  the  alvine  discharges  are 
still  dark  and  offensive.  The  pills,  with 
Camphor  and  Henbane,  were  desired  to  be 
continued,  the  mixture  with  the  Foxglove 
omitted,  and  the  following  mi.xture  to  be 
taken  in  its  stead: — 

R  Antimonii  Tartarizati,  gr.  vj. 

Aqua?  Distillatie,  f.  Jvj.  M.  Pars4la, 
primo  mane,  quolidie,  sumeuda. 
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On  the  26th  she  stated  that  her  anguish  of 
mind  was  greater  than  ever,  and  occasion- 
aJly  despair  took  possession  of  her  ;  her 
sleep  was  also  more  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams.  She  admitted,  however,  that  she 
was  daily  more  comfortable,  iu  the  mornings, 
as  long  as  the  vomiting  and  sickness  caused 
by  the  mixture  lasted.  The  Antimonial  mix- 
ture, besides  vomiting,  purged  her  freely; 
the  stools  were  still  dark  and  offensive,  and 
the  urine  was  high  coloured  ;  the  pulse 
Bmall,  but  less  fnquent  and  more  regular, 
and  the  tongue  as  before. 

She  complained  of  continual  restlessness, 
and  a  desire  to  move  from  place  to  place. 

To-day,  i!9th,  she  says  she  feels  much 
better  ;  and  although  she  is  still  haunted  by 
horrifying  thoughts,  yet,  she  has  slept  better 
for  three  successive  nights.  Her  bowels  are 
now  rather  costive  ;  she  has  been  ordered  to 
take  a  brisk  purgative,  and  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  Antimonial  mixture  and  the  Ano- 
dyne pills. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  state  of  this  poor 
woman  at  this  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
her  disease  is  Melancliolia,  a  variety  of  In- 
sanity, which  has,  in  many  respects,  a  close 
similitude  to  Hijpochondnusis  ;  but  which,  re- 
quiring a  different  mode  of  treatment,  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  distinguished  from  it.  Let  us 
examine,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the 
circumstances  which  enable  us  confidently 
to  j)ronounce  this  case  to  be  one  of  Melan- 
cholia :  they  are  these.  In  the  history 
of  the  case,  we  find,  that,  at  the  time 
the  patient  was  attacked,  she  was  in  good 
health  ;  that  her  spirits  became  suddenly 
depressed  from  some  family  matters,  and 
she  has  since  been  utterly  uncomfortable  in 
her  mind.  'J'his,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances whicb  determines  the  disease  to 
be  Melancholia  ;  the  attack  was  sudden,  the 
exciting  cause  a  mental  one,  and  there  were 
no  premonitory  symptoms  of  Dyspepsia, 
which  always  precede  attacks  of  IJypocbon- 
driasis.  And  liere  let  me  impress  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  the  importance,  in  your  inquiries 
after  causes,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  state 
of  the  patient  previous  to  the  attack,  as  it  is 
only  by  doing  so  that  you  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  changes  which 
the  morbific  causes  have  produced  in  him. 
In  the  second  place,  the  symptoms  of  the 
case  before  us  are,  various  plienomena  of 
(le.pnndevcti  and  desjmir ;  the  patient  merely 
Bays  that  she  "  is  uncomfortable  in  mind  ;'' 
it  is  only  by  a  kind  of  cross-examintition  that 
we  discover  the  existence  of  the  cerebral  and 
gastric  symptoms  ;  whereas,  in  Hy|>ochon- 
driasis,  the  mental  jjhenomena  consist,  al- 
most wholly,  of  erroneous  ideas  of  the  corpo- 
real health,  or  of  the  make  or  the  body  of  the 
patient.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  you 
should  be  made  aware  that  the  absence  of 
dyspeptic  symptoms  is  not  essential,  in  a  case 
of  Alelancholia ;    and,   although   they   have 


not  displayed  themselves  in  the  instance,  be- 
fore us,  yet,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
symptoms  of  both  diseases  are  seen  in  the 
same  person.  At  one  time,  the  illusions  of 
Hypochondriasis  prevailing,  at  another  time 
the  despondency  and  despair  of  Melancholia. 
In  such  a  case  the  attack  is  still  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  latter  malady,  and  treated  as  such. 
In  the  third  place,  we  are  guided  in  our 
diagnosis  also,  in  some  respects,  by  observ- 
ing the  predisposition  of  the  patient  to  the 
disease,  as  indicated  by  those  appearances 
which  are  admitted  as  characterizing  the 
melancholic  temperament  —  which  are,  a 
lean  and  dry  frame  of  body,  small  and  rigid 
muscles,  deep  black  hair,  a  pale  sallow  com- 
plexion, the  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets,  with 
large  veins,  denoting,  as  CuUen  would  ex- 
press himself,  a  balance  of  the  sanguiferous 
system  upon  the  side  of  the  veins,  with  a 
constant  expression  of  anxiety  and  dejection. 
With  such  a  tendency  to  the  disease — when 
sudden  or  violent,  and  especially  painful  do- 
mestic changes,  or  other  causes  of  grief  or 
despondency  occur,  then  Melancholia  ra- 
pidly displays  itself. 

This  disease,  like  many  others,  shews  it- 
self in  various  forms.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  constant  restlessness,  and  desire 
for  a  change  of  place,  arranges  our  case  un- 
der that  variety  which  has  been  termed  irra- 
bunda,  or  Restless  Melancholy.  In  endea- 
vouring to  account  for  the  corporeal  symp- 
toms, it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  the  depressing  passions  upon 
the  body,  in  producing  a  torpor  in  almost 
every  irritable  part  ;  thence  the  paleness  of 
the  countenance,  the  contraction  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  sensation  of  languor  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities.  To  the  same  cause  also 
is  to  be  attributed  the  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  and  the  sensation  of 
a  fulness  at  the  heart,  as  if  it  wi  uld  almost 
burst — a  feeling  which  you  will  find  very 
often  expressed  by  melancholic  patients. 
The  sighing  that  accompanies  this  state  of 
the  circulation  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  re- 
store the  ordinary  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
to  promote  that  due  change  in  the  blood 
which  is  retarded  in  Melancholia.  It  is  not 
diti5cult  to  account  for  the  languor  always 
more  or  less  accompanying  Melancholia. 
Sudden  grief  often  operates  on  the  system  as 
•a  powerful  sedative  ;  the  corporeal  strength 
of  the  patient  appears  suddenly  to  leave 
him  ;  his  knees  tremble  ;  the  muscular 
power  of  the  limbs  seems  to  fail ;  and  iu  some 
instances  he  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
syncope.  W'lien  the  mental  impression,  how- 
ever, is  less  powerful,  no  sudden  effect  of 
this  kind  takes  place  ;  but  corporeal  symp- 
toms are  gradually  induced,  some  of  which 
are  present  in  the  case  before  us.  Thus  we 
find  such  an  irritable  state  of  stomach, 
that,  along  with  a  sensation  of  pain  in  it, 
there    is   occasional  vomiting    after   taking 
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food,  •wliicli  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  inflammation  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  this  symptom  is  more  common  i-i  fe- 
males than  in  males.  The  load  of  blood 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  liver  readily  ex- 
plains the  condition  of  the  biliary  secretion  : 
as  in  our  case,  it  is  changed  in  colour  and  in 
consistence  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
although  this  depraved  state  of  the  bile  is 
evidently  the  effect  of  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of.  the  brain,  yet  to  it  may  be  attributed 
many  of  the  other  symptoms — the  irregular 
action  of  the  intestines,  the  flatulence,  and 
the  faulty  state  of  the  digestive  organs  which 
sometimes  accompanies  the  mental  dejec- 
tion. The  headache  is  generally  regarded  as 
altogether  sympathetic  ;  but,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  we  might  suspect  some  obscure  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the 
acuteness  of  the  pain  referred  to  the  occiput 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
supposition.  If  this  opinion  were  correct,  it 
might  be  asked,  are  not  the  symptoms,  as 
connected  with  such  a  state  of  the  cerebellum, 
at  complete  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
])hrenoiogy  ?  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  confess  my  i:iability  to  discuss  ; 
and  I  must  also  admit,  that  there  is  no  de- 
monstrative i)roof  of  such  a  state  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which  is  only  presumed  from  the 
acute  pain  at  the  occiput.  It  is  also  true, 
that  lunatics  have  expired  with  symptoms  in- 
dicating aS'eclions  of  the  brain  ;  and  yet,  on 
dissection,  the  keenest  eye  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  appearance  that  could  ex- 
plain them.  There  is  another  physiognomi- 
cal characteristic  of  this  affection,  which, 
although  unnoticed  in  the  reports,  yet  is  pre- 
sent in  the  case  under  treatment,  and  must 
liave  struck  you — I  mean  the  expression 
of  frowning,  which  the  drawing  together 
of  the  eyebrows  never  fails  to  produce, 
when  the  attention  of  the  patient,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  ease,  is  absorbed  with  the  pre- 
vailing idea  which  fills  the  mind.  It  is  the 
despotic  ascendancy  of  this  prevailing  idea 
also  over  the  mind,  becoming  an  habitual 
subject  of  nocturnal  meditation,  wliich  is  the 
cause  of  the  obstinate  watchfulness  that  al- 
ways accompanies  this  form  of  Melancholia. 
-The  idea  which,  in  the  case  beforo  us,  over- 
-shadows  the  enjoyments  of  life,  is  not  uufre- 
quent  ;  and  what  may  appear  remarkable, 
this  very  dread  of  dissolution  has  driven  the 
•wretched  sufferers  into  the  arms  of  that  aw- 
ful being,  whose  imaginary  advance  embit- 
ters every  moment  of  their  existence.  Such 
is  the  brief  view  of  the  nttio  siimptomatuni 
wiiich  I  have  to  present  to  you  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place,  even  whilst  the  case  is 
under  treatment,  to  mention  the  usual  termi- 
nations of  this  variety  of  Insanity. 

The  usual  termination  of  JNIelanoholia, 
when  it  is  not  averted  by  medical  treatment, 
is  either  in  a  state  of  mild,  or  of  furious  de- 
lirium or  mania,  or  of  despair.     lu  which  of 


these  states  a  case  of  Melancholia  is  likely 
to  terminate,  may  in  some  degree  be  foretold 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  natuial  disposition 
of  the  individual.  The  first  state  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  habits  endowed  with  the 
power  of  patiently  sustaining  pain,  whether 
corj)oreal  or  mental  ;  the  second  and  the 
third,  in  those  in  whom,  from  the  structure 
of  the  nervous  system,  any  descrijjtion  of 
jiain  cannot  be  long  borne  without  exciting 
an  increased  arteiial  action  in  the  brain.  Of 
these  three  terminations  the  most  common  is 
that  of  despair. 

It  is  only  by  reflecting  upon  the  many 
painful  feelings,  both  corporeal  and  mental, 
constantly  preying  upon  the  wretched  sub- 
ject of  .Melancholia,  that  can  afford  you  any 
accurate  idea  of  the  real  origin  of  despair  in 
these  cases.  The  sense  of  moral  duty  and 
of  religious  obligation,  however  strong  its  in- 
fluence may  have  been  in  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  the"  sufferer  before  his  attack,  is  gra- 
dually weakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  wretched  prospect  which  appears  to  sur- 
round him  on  every  side  ;  he  discerns  no- 
thing but  a  dreary  and  comfortless  desert, 
without  a  single  oasis  to  refresh  the  mind  or 
admit  of  even  a  momentary  feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment.  Restless,  anticipating  no  respite  from 
bodily  and  mental  suffering — tired  out — hope- 
less— the  victim  of  despair  can  perceive  no 
prospect  of  relief  from  his  sufferings  but  in 
the  grave  ;  and  he  resolves  on  suicide,  not  so 
much  from  the  desire  of  death  as  of  rest.  Oa 
the  one  hand,  he  sees  in  every  object  only 
the  misery  of  life  ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  he 
believes  that  he  can  obtain  relief  by  with- 
drawing himself  from  it.  He  is  incapable  of 
exercising  a  correct  judgment ;  and,  tired  out 
with  the  buffettings  of  the  storm,  he  seeks 
the  only  port  in  which  he  conceives  shelter  is 
to  be  found — the  quiet  of  the  grave.  The 
beauty  and  truth  with  which  this  feeling  is 
dej^icted  in  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  the  Giaour, 
will,  I  am  certain,  plead  my  excuse  for  quot- 
ing a  passage  from  it, 

"  Waste  not  thine  orison — Despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  i)ious  prayer. 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest — 
I  want  no  paradise— but  rest." 

Such  is  that  state  of  mind  which  leads 
the  victim  of  despair  to  form  the  resolution 
of  suicide  ;  and  you  have  more  than  once, 
gentlemen,  heard  our  unfortunate  patient  de- 
clare, that  ideas  have  passed  through  her 
mind  "  that  make  her  shudder  even  to  look 
back  upon  them." 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  case, 
you  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  although  I 
think  it  possible  that  a  low  degree  of  sub- 
acute inflammatory  action  may  exist  in  the 
cerebellum  or  its  membranes,  yet  I  have  not 
ordered  blood  letting  either  general  or  local. 
I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  impress  on  your   minds  the 
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fact,  that  insanity  always  more  or  less  implies 
debility  ;  indeed,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  patient,  the  absence  of  any  thing  like 
acute  symptoms,  and  the  feeble  beat  of  the 
pulse,  render  general  bleeding  inadmissible  ; 
and  as  there  is  neither  turgescence  of  coun- 
tenance, nor  sense  of  heat  in  the  scalp,  nor 
noise  in  the  head,  1  have  felt  disposed  rather 
to  trust  to  the  effects  of  emetics  and  purga- 
tives, than  to  abstract  blood  even  locally. 

Emetics  arc  very  generally  employed  in  the 
acute  form  of  Insanity  ;  and,  in  Melancholia, 
when  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  unim- 
paired by  intemperance — when  the  torpor  of 
the  liver  and  alimentary  canal  imlicates  op- 
pression rather  than  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers,  as  in  Rooke,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
excitement  given  to  the  stomach  by  a  mode 
rate  dose  of  Tartar  Emetic,  operating  in  some 
measure  as  a  counter-irritant,  is  always  be- 
neficial. In  this  case,  the  daily  repetition  of 
it  has  been  productive  of  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient, whose  mental  feelings  continue  calm 
and  undisturbed  as  long  as  the  sickness  and 
vomiting  continue.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
combine  emetics  with  purgatives  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  the  Tartar  Emetic  has  both  eva- 
cuated the  stomach  aud  the  bowels,  and  has 
rendered  such  a  combination  unnecessary. 
I  have  considered  it  also  advisable  to  admi- 
nister a  narcotic  in  the  evening,  and  the 
emetic  in  the  morning,  not  merely  with  the 
view  of  procuring  sleep,  but  to  insure  the 
emetic  influence  of  a  small  dose  of  the  Auti- 
monial  ;  for  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  verifying  the  remark  of  Dr.  Cox,  that  one- 
third  of  the  usual  dose  of  Tartar  Emetic  is 
sufficient  when  a  narcotic  has  been  taken  on 
the  jircvious  night,  and  a  better  effect  has 
followed  than  when  no  such  precursor  had 
Jed  the  way.  'i'he  purgatives  which  had 
been  previously  administered,  and  which  are 
always  indicated  by  tlie  torpid  state  of  the 
bowels,  in  this  variety  of  insanity,  were  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  nature  of  the  evacua- 
tions required  their  employment ;  and  I  was 
desirous,  by  theirmeans,  to  remove  any  con- 
gestion that  might  have  existed  before  the 
use  of  the  emetics  was  commenced.  The 
continuance  of  the  purgatives  longer  might 
have  too  much  reduced  the  strength,  whereas 
the  emetics  have  had  no  such  efl'ect  ;  the 
pulse  is  much  slower,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  has  fdled,  and  has  become  more  regular 
than  before  their  commencement.  It  is 
true  that  Melancholia  is  what  is  termed  an 
asthenic  disease  ;  hut  it  is  also  one  that 
is  never  benefitted  by  tonic  or  stimulant 
remedies, 

Tlie  constant  watchfulness,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  jirocuring  rejiose  in  every  form  of  In- 
sanity, are  obvious  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
determining  which  of  the  n  ircotics  ought  to 
be  cmjiloyed.  In  acute  INIania,  digitalis 
effectually  assists  in  reducing  the  furor,  and 
promoting  refreshing  sleep,  after  the  lancet 
aud  purgatives  have  been   freely  cmi)loyed. 


In  INIelancholia,  such  a  previous  reduction  of 
excitement  is  not  generally  requisite.  The 
Tincture  may  be  administered  at  the  outset  ; 
and  on  this  account  it  was  ordered  the  first 
day  that  I  saw  the  patient,  but  its  effects 
did  not  permit  it  to  be  continued,  even 
after  the  dose  had  been  reduced  to  forty 
minims  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  a  result 
which  can  only  be  referred  to  idiosyncracy. 
I  am,  indeed,  most  anxious  to  imjiress  upon 
your  minds  the  fact,  that  Digitalis  is  not  a 
direct  sedative  ;  its  first  action  is  decidedly 
stimulant,  and,  like  all  other  narcotics,  it 
depresses  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  its  previous 
excitement.  Wherever  strong  arterial  action 
exists,  its  hurtful  effects  are  almost  instanta- 
neously perceived;  thence  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  force  of  the  pulse  previous  to  its 
employment ;  and,  when  this  has  been  at- 
tended to,  its  calming  and  soporific  effects 
are  certain.  You  should,  however,  be  made 
aware  that,  in  jNIelancholia,  the  sedative  or 
debilitating  influence  of  Digitalis  should  be 
narrowly  watched  ;  for,  if  admitted  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  a  certain  point,,  a  morbid 
action  is  readily  induced,  and  congestion 
is  the  consequence.  In  Mehincholia,  0]iium 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  hazardous  narcotic  ; 
not  less  because  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
over-distention  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  than 
on  account  of  the  torpor  of  bowels  which 
usually  succeeds  its  use.  There  is  much  less 
objection  to  Camphor,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles Foxglove  in  its  mode  of  operating ; 
but  when  its  use  has  been  continued  for  some 
days,  and,  after  acting  as  an  anodyne,  its 
effects  begin  to  be  perceived  on  the  counte- 
nance, inducing  pallor  and  lividity  ;  and 
when  the  extremities  become  cold  and  in- 
sensible, its  further  emploj-ment  would  only 
be  productive  of  much  mischief — congestioH 
of  the  lungs,  suspension  of  the  power  of  the 
heart,  and  general  torpor  of  the  system.  In 
the  present  instance,  its  conjunction  with 
Henbane  has  answered  well. 

I  should  now,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  moral  management  ne- 
cessary in  Melancholia  ;  but  I  will  reserve 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  part  of  my  sub' 
ject  until  the  termination  of  the  case  before 
us,  and  at  present  only  remark,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  moral  treatment  musldepend  great- 
ly on  the  prior  mental  habits  or  propensities 
of  the  patient.  The  circumstances  under  which 
patients  are  attended  at  Dis])ens  iries  are  un- 
favourable to  the  moral  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  although  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  the  constraint  of  labour  which  necessity 
imposes,  generally  secures  them  from  feeling 
the  burthen  of  ennui,  and  suffering  from  a 
refined  sensibility,  yet,  when  they  are  too 
ill  to  follow  their  ordinary  occupations,  tlie 
general  vacuity  of  their  minds  tends  to  ag- 
gravate the  excess  of  their  sufferings,  owing 
to  their  attention  being  wholly  absorbed  in 
them. 
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Chorea. 

The  girl  who  was  labouring  under  this 
disease  is  convalescent,  the  irregular  move- 
ments having  gradually  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  purgaiives  and  the  carbonate  of 
iron. 

Epilepsy. 

Leni  has  continued  free  from  any  return 
of  the  fits,  but  to-day  he  experienced  some- 
thing like  a  threatening  of  them  ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  morning  he  felt  giddiness  and 
temporary  dimness  of  sight,  with  great  con- 
fusion of  intellect,  which  continued  for 
nearly  two  hours,  during  which  time  he 
heard  the  voices  of  those  who  spoke  to  him, 
but  was  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject  of  their  discourse.  As  this  state 
declined,  he  felt  cold,  and  experienced  a 
rigor.  The  pulse  is  small  and  irritable ; 
the  tongue  furred ;  the  urine  natural ;  and 
the  bowels  are  open. 

He  has  been  ordered  to  take  directly  a  brisk 
cathartic",  to  have  a  seton  introduced  into 
the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  and  to  take  a  pill, 
containing  gr.  v.  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  three 
times  a  day. 


CHARACTER  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. 

By  C.  Negri,  M.D. 
[Continued  from  the  preceding  Number,  p.  351.] 

As  my  object  tbroiighoiU  the  preceding 
letter  lias  been  to  tlirccttbe  attention  of 
the  Medical  Board  to  facts,  statements, 
and  autborities,  which  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  received  sufficient  notice,  I 
have  refrained  from  cncumberinjj  the 
narrative  with  any  observations  of  my 
own,  either  by  way  of  corroboration  or 
of  commentary.  But  as  Torti's  views 
on  this  subject  are  not  generally  known 
in  this  country,  I  may,  perba])s,  be  ex- 
cused fur  laying  this  letter  before  the 
profession  with  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks. I  am  not  ignorant  that  some 
■writers  of  the  present  day  have  taken  a 
very  similar  view  of  the  nature,  and 
liav'e  proposed  a  very  similar  treatment, 
for  the  cure  of  malignant  cholera  with 
those  which  I  have  now  been  giving.  I 
am  aware  that  Mr.  Searle's  theory  of 
this  disease  is  not  essentially  dilferent 
frotn  that  entertained  by  Torti,  and  I 
believe  that  had  be  known  Torti's  works 
on  Pernicious  Fever,  he  would  have  ac- 
quiesced in  most  of  the  sentiments  of 
that  autlior.  Mr.  Scarle  notices  the  great 
resemblance   of    malignant    cholera   to 


intermittent  fever ;  but  speaking  of  the 
stage    of  re-action,  he  compares  it  to 
the  congestive  typhus  of  this  country. 
Not  having  yet   witnessed  any  cases  of 
malignant   cholera,   I  cannot  positively 
object  to  the  justice  of  this  comparison  ; 
but  1  am  quite  certain  that  these  perni- 
cious fevers   ditfer  from  the  congestive 
fever  of  England  in  more  respects  than 
one.     The   pernicious  fever   seizes   the 
patient    suddenly,    when    in     apparent 
health;  it  more  or  less  assumes  the  in- 
termittent  form,  the  intermission  vary- 
ing, however,  very  much  in  length,  and 
occasionally  being   so  incomjdete  as  to 
be    almost'  imperceptible;    it    seldom 
presents   at   any  periods   of  its  course 
symi)toms  of  re-action  ;  it  is  uniformly 
fatal  if  left  to  itself;  and,  when  properly 
treated,  its  disappearance  is  almost  quite 
as   rapid   as  its  progress,  if  neglected. 
In  all  these  respects,  and  in  others  un- 
necessary to  mention,   these  two  atiec- 
tions    are   essentially   different ;    and   I 
think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  when  com- 
pared  in  these  points   with  spasmodic 
cholera,  the  febris  peruiciosa  of  Torti, 
is   not   extremely  dissimilar.      I   have 
seen  several  cases  of  this   fever,    anil 
although    their     symptoms    somewhat 
varied,   their    general    character  is    so 
peculiar,  that  when  it  is  once  witnessed, 
it   can   never   be   again    forgotten.      It 
usually   commences   with   the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  a  single  tertian  or  quartan 
ague   in  a   severe  form.      The   second 
paroxysm  is  invariably  much  more  ma- 
lignant than  the  first,  and  the  disease  is 
so   strengthened  at  every  new  fit,  that 
the  tliird  or  fourth  is  in  general  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  life,  if  the  proper 
remedies  be  not  had  recourse  to.     Oc- 
casionally it  wears  the  form  of  a  double 
tertian,    or  quotidian,  with    accessiones 
subiiilranles,   as  the  old  writers  would 
say,  and  with  such   imperfect  intervals, 
that  its  periodical  character  may  be  very 
easily  overlooked.     There  is  no  sniiject 
on    which    opinion    is  less   divided,   at 
least  in  Italy,  than  that  of  the  treatment 
of  these  pernicious  agues.     Since  Torti 
wrote,  no  one  thinks  of  employing  any 
other  remedy,  in  the  first  instance,  than 
balk,  in  large  doses  ;  and  the  only  point 
of  difficulty   to   be   considered    by   the 
practitioner  is  the  recognition    of   the 
disease,    for  it  not  unfreiiuently  stands 
in  hazard  of  being  confounded  with  dis- 
eases of  a  different  character  [  was  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  an  ounce  of  bark  with  a 
drachm  of  laudanum  for  a  dose,  which 
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was  given  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  and  was  rtpcalexl  at  intervals, 
proportioned  in  Iciiffth  to  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms.  Mr.  Annesley,  I  am 
aware,  has  employed  hark  in  India,  and 
Ponpiriff  in  Orenburc^,  hut  rather  as  a 
tonic,  in  the  advanced  sta^e,  tlian  nith 
any  more  curative  or  active  view.  The 
sulphate  of  (juinine  has  also  heen  tried 
in  PetershnrgI),  hut  witli  tlie  same 
view  ;  and  IMr.  Seaile  has  oiven  this  salt 
with  advantage,  hut  towards  the  close 
of  tlie  disease. 

There  are  several  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  ohjecting  to  the  use  of  this 
form  of  the  hark,  at  least  in  pre- 
ference to  the  common  powder.  In 
the  first  place,  cinchona,  hesides  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  quinine  and  cinchoniue, 
contains  some  other  principles  of  an 
astringent  nature,  which  may  render  it 
more  suitahle  for  a  disease,  in  which 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  excite- 
ment. Secondly,  I  apprehend  it  has 
not  heen  given  in  sufficiently  large 
doses,  nor  early  enough  in  the  disease. 
Lastly,  I  have  tried  it,  and*its  success 
has  not  heen  hy  any  means  so  complete 
as  that  which  followed  the  employment 
of  the  hark  in  a  simple  state. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1821,  when  in  Italy,  I  was  requested  to 
see  a  lady  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
ahout  50  years  of  age.  She  was  lahour- 
ing  under  the  symptoms  of  a  febris 
pei'iiicinsa  <lij  sent  erica  quolidiana; — cold 
shiverings;  profuse  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  ;  nausea,  hut  not  vomiting; 
tongue  pale,  l)Ut  moist  ;  small,  weak 
pulse;  cold,  clammy  pcjrspiralion.  !She 
was  so  weak,  that  deLiqidum  aiiinii  oc- 
curred at  almost  every  stool.  Towards 
evening,  these  symptoms  wholly  ceased 
to  re-appear  on  the  following  day, 
with  increased  severity.  After  the 
second  fit  had  made  me  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
1  lost  no  lime  in  having  recourse  to 
the  hark ;  hut  as  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine was  then  coming  into  notice,  I 
tliought  proper  to  employ  it.  I  do 
not  exactly  recollect  the  dose  in  which 
it  was  exliihitcd,  hut  it  was  given 
in  the  form  of  pills,  at  short  intervals. 
No  paroxysm  occurred  on  the  day  follow- 
ing its  first  employment,  hut  a  fit  took 
place  the  «hiy  after,  only  in  a  mitigated 
form.  The  simple  powder  was  now 
substituted  for  the  salt,  and  the  patient 
was  speedily  cured. 


From  the  result  of  its  action  in  this 
case,  together  with  the  reasons  above 
given,  i  iiave  been  induced  to  sus- 
pect, that  in  cholera,  where  there  are 
copious  evacuations  from  the  bow- 
els, the  sulphate  of  quinine  may  not 
only  aggravate  that  symjitom,  but  be 
carried  off  before  the  necessary  efTcct 
has  been  produced  upon  the  system. 
These  consequences  I  do  not  apprehend 
from  the  pure  Itark,  either  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  tincture;  more  especially 
where  it  is  combined  with  o])ium  or 
laudanum.  Tlie  only  reasonalile  oljec- 
tion  which  occurs  to  me  against  its  ap- 
plicability in  cholera,  is  the  extreme 
rajiidity  of  this  disease,  and  the  very 
short  period  which  it  allows  the  prac- 
titioner for  the  employment  of  any  re- 
medy. In  many  instances,  however,  its 
course  is  less  rapid,  and  I  do  entertain 
great  hope  that  it  will  he  found  highly 
l)eneficial  in  these,  if  not  in  all  cases. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  the  more  encou- 
raged since  1  iiave  read,  in  the  Morning 
Herald  of  the  1st  instant,  that  Dr. 
Barry,  at  the  public  meeting  lield  on  the 
2Cth  of  October,  at  Newcastle,  admitted 
that  "  there  was  more  analogy  betw^ecn 
it  (malignant  cholera)  and  the  worst 
forms  of  tertian  ague,  or  intermittent  fe- 
ver, than  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
cholera  of  this  country." 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extreme  seve- 
rity of  the  cases  in  which  Torti  success- 
fully employed  the  bark,  T  beg  leave  to 
condense  from  tliat  author's  work  the 
two  following  histories  of  the  febris 
algida  perniciosa ;  some  points  of  dif- 
ference will  be  discovered  between 
them,  hut  these,  in  no  degree,  affect 
their  essential  features,  which  in  both 
are  precisely  the  same.  "  When  1 
reached  the  patient,  lie  had  heen  several 
hours  labouring  under  the  disease.  1 
found  him  universally  cohl  as  marble, 
witli  the  [)ulse  altogether,  if  I  may  so  say, 
absent,  brcatiiing  lal)oriously,  and  hav- 
ing a  leaden-coloured  countenance. 
Tlirre  was  some  torpor,  hut  no  confu- 
sion of  intellect  {fie  never  mtntiontd  ile- 
liriinu),  and  his  urine  was  secreted  in  a 

small  quantity I  prescribed  the 

bark  in  large  doses.  A  gentle  heat  soon 
pervaded  his  entire  frame;  the  pulse 
gradually  returned  ;  tlie  respiration  be- 
came natural;  the  face  lost  its  leaden 
hue ;  the  tirine  was  secreted  in  its  or- 
dinary quantity,  and  in  three  days  he 
was  (juite  recovered."     Lib.  iv.  cap.  iii. 

In  tiic  second  case,  Torti  found  the 
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patient  "  quite  altered  in  countenance, 
and  as  exhausteil  in  strenifth  as  thon>i;h 
he  had  been  contined  with  illness  for 
two  months.  On  endeavouring  to  take 
the  nuniher  of  the  pulse  it  could  not  he 
perceived  ;  the  skin  was  universally  cold 
as  marble  ;  tlie  urine  was  scanty,  but 
highly  coloured;  the  eyes  were  vivid, 
and  unusually  c;listening ;  there  was 
little  thirst,  and  the  mind  was  (juite 
clear,  hat  depressed  ;  the  patient  saying', 
'  jamsenlio  metnori.'  " — id.  The  bark 
was  given  in  large  doses,  and  at  sliort  in- 
tervals, in  the  usual  way ;  cver_\  unfavour- 
able symptom  giadually  declined  in  a 
few  days,  and  nltiuiatcly  vanished.  In 
the  fourth  l)0ok  of  Torti's  work,  he 
relates  very  many  similar  and  equally 
interesting  histories  of  this  perni- 
cious form  of  ague ;  but  as  we  trust 
enough  has  been  already  said  to 
shew  the  striking  resemblance  of  this 
affection  to  malignant  cholera,  and  its 
perfect  manageal)ility  under  Torti's 
treatment,  we  shall  leave  the  profession 
to  peruse  the  author  at  tiieir  conveni- 
ence, with  this  concluding  observation — 
that  the  circumstance  of  Torti,  Morton, 
and  Mercatus,  being  somewliat  less 
modern  writers  than  some  might  wish 
them,  cannot  in  the  least  detract  from 
either  the  value  of  their  experience  or 
the  veracity  of  their  testimony.  Facts 
are  nnchangeable  things,  which  neither 
time,  nor  place,  nor  circumstances,  can 
alter  ;  and,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  oldest  writers  are  the  best, 
much  of  the  value  of  many  of  our 
modern  publications,  and  much  of  the 
distinction  of  many  of  our  living  au- 
thors, are  derived  from  works  and 
writers  now  almost  equally  forgotten. 


MALIGNANT  EUROPEAN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  t/u.  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  yon  consider  the  following  additional 
observations  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
valuable  periodical,'  I   shall   be   glad  to 
occupy    a    small    space  in   your   next 
number. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  ISth  in- 
stant, I  have  stated  it  as  the  conviction 
of  my  mind,  that  the  modified  cholera 
which  has  appeared  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  a  fever,  differing  only  in  de- 


gree, and  in  a  very  few  symptoms,  from 
some  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  na- 
ture ;  but  more  intent  upon  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  doctrine  which  I 
had  ventured  to  broach,  than  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  new  theory,  I  said 
but  little  on  tiiat  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. That  I  may  not  now,  however,  be 
suspected  of  theorising,  or  of  offering 
opinions  without  due  consideration,  I 
will  just  mention  a  few  of  the  opportu- 
nities I  have  had,  from  my  public  situ- 
ation in  his  Majesty's  navy,  of  seeing 
and  treating  various  fevers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  the  winter  of  1799,  after  the  disas- 
trous retreat  of  our  army  from  Holland, 
an  hospital  ship  was  fitted  out  at  Ports- 
mouth for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  Russians,  then  our  allies.  In 
that  hospital  I  had  hut  too  inany  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  typhus  fever,  in 
its  worst  shape  ;  and  the  opinions  I  then 
formed  were  fully  confirmed  in  the 
summer  of  1801,  during  my  attendance 
upon  upwards  of  a  hundred  French 
prisoners  of  war,  who  were  sent  to  our 
floating  hospital,  in  the  river  Medway, 
with  malignant  typhus.  Whilst  in 
charge  of  his  INIajesty's  Naval  Hosphal 
at  Madras,  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  the 
fevers  peculiar  to  India,  (including 
dysentery,  that  greatest  scourge  of  In- 
dia, until  the  introduction  of  cholera.) 
During  a  residence  of  more  than  ten 
years  in  this  town,  the  fenny  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  has  been  a  jjrolific 
source  of  fever,  chiefly  of  the  continued, 
remittent,  and  intermittent  types;  for 
when  I  state  that  I  have  prescribed  for 
fifteen  thousand  fever  patients  in  that 
period,  I  shall  be  considerably  under  the 
truth.  Few  cases  of  typhus  (and  those 
of  a  mild  kind)  have  come  under  my 
notice;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  malignant  typhus,  but  too  fre- 
quently met  with  thirty  years  ago,  is 
now  of  rare  occurrence,  owing,  I  trust, 
to  better  management  and  free  ventila- 
tion. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  after  all  that  I 
have  read  or  seen,  that  the  miasm,  or 
poison,  producing  typhus,  malignant 
European  cholera,  and  intermittent 
fevers,  makes  its  primary  assault  upon 
the  "nervous  power"  in  general,  and 
not  upon  any  particular  class  of  nerves  ; 
and  by  its  powerfully  sedative  effect  de- 
prives  the   muscles  of  the  onlv   influ- 
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ence  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  act. 
Hence  the  sudden  prostration  of  muscu- 
lar power,    the  spasms,  &c.     The  sus- 
pension of   tlie  "  nervous  power"  also 
puts  a  stop  to  the  evolution  of  caloric 
from  the  arterial  blood.     Hence  the  sud- 
den coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  i)ody, 
the  blue  skin,  the  diminished  capacity 
of  the  blood-vessels  near   the   surface, 
the    consequent    retreat    of   the   l)lood 
into    the   more    sheltered   and   warmer 
parts    of     the     body,     and     the    fear- 
ful internal  congestion,  and  interrupted 
function,  of  the  various  vital  organs.    I 
should  also  point  out   the  total  suspen- 
sion of  the  secretions  of  bile  and  urine 
as  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  "  ner- 
vous power,"  and  which  will  also  serve 
to  strengthen  my  opinion,  that  the  fluid 
ejected    from  tlie  stomach  and  bowels, 
in  malignant  cholera,  is  not  a  secretion, 
but    a   transudation,   occasioned  by  the 
gorged  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  sto- 
mach  and   intestines :  at  all  events,    it 
does  not  resemble  any  known  secretion 
of  the  human  body,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  its   presence  rather  to   the 
cause  above-mentioned  tlian  to  consider 
it  as  a  secretion   occasioned  l)y  the  in- 
troduction of  the  poison  of  cholera  into 
the  alimentary  canal.     1   have  been  the 
more  particular  on  this  point,  because 
some  practitioners  have  considered  this 
harmless  fluid  as  being  of  an  acrid,  irri- 
tating  nature,   and   consequently   have 
recommended  it  to  be  purged  off,  an 
error  which  I  consider  would  be  fatal  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient ;  in- 
deed, purgatives  are  out  of  the  question, 
in  my  opinion,  until  re-action   has  i)ecn 
cowplclelij  established.     Some  of  your 
correspondents  are   of  opinion,   I  per- 
ceive, that  the  poison  of  cholera  vitiates 
the  whole  mass  of   blood  ;  but    I   think 
the  interruption  given    to   the  healthy 
function  of  the  lungs,  together  with  the 
diminislied  beat  of  the   body,  will  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  dark  and  tliick 
state  of  the  blood,  without  the  actual  in- 
troduction of  the  virus  into  the  circula- 
tion. 

This  theory,  of  which  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  give  a  brief  outline,  appears  to  me 
to  explain,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  phenomena  attending  the 
attack  of  malignant  cholera.  There  is 
one  striking  ditferencc  between  the  at- 
tacks of  typhus  and  cholera  :  in  the  for- 
mer the  "  sensorial,"  as  well  as  the 
"  nervous"  power,  is  laid  prostrate, 
whereas  in    the  latter,    the  "  sensorial 


power"  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected. 
This  fact,  I  think,  proves  pretty  clearly 
that  these  two  fevers  arise  from  different 
poisons.  Were  it  not  for  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  of  the  non-contagious  nature 
of  intermittent,  I  should  say  that  I  have 
seen  (.in  this  country)  no  disease  so 
nearly  resembling  the  cold  stage  of 
cholera  as  the  cold  stage  of  severe  in- 
termittent. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cho- 
lera, I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
plan  proposed  in  my  last  letter.  In  se- 
vere cases,  where  the  heat  of  the  body 
cannot  be  restored  by  the  hot  air-bath, 
I  trust  that  galvanism  will  be  found  a 
most  powerful  auxiliary,  by  restoring 
the  vital  action,  tlirough  which  caloric 
can  alone  be  evolved  from  the  blood, 
and  the  absence  of  which  (vital  action') 
no  artificial  application  of  heat  can  com- 
pensate for  any  length  of  time.  As  the 
cold  stage  of  cholera  is  confessedly  the 
mostimporlant,  I  shall  say  but  little  upon 
the  subject  of  after-treatment.  Great 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  mo- 
derate re-action,  for  in  all  other  fevers 
the  hot  stage  bears  a  due  proportion  to 
the  stage  of  oppression,  and  as  in  cho- 
lera that  stage  is  severe,  so  we  may  ex- 
pect violent  re-action.  I  have  not  yet 
had  sufficient  opportunities  of  judging 
of  Dr.  Stevens's  plan,  but  am  disposed 
to  think  highly  of  it  in  the  treatment  of 
all  malignant  fevers. 

With  respect  to  the  cholera,  as  it  now 
exists  in  Sunderland,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  of  little  consequence  wliether  it  has 
been  imported  or  generated  on  the  spot. 
Is  it  contagious,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  think 
iij  one  will  deny  that  typhus  has  been 
generated  in  England,  or  will  say  that 
it  is  incapable  (under  certain  circum- 
stances) of  being  communicated  from 
man  to  man.  And  why  may  not  a  fever, 
with  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
chf)lcra,  also  be  generated  in  Kngland  ? 

In  concluding  this  letter,  1  will  just 
mention  a  case  of  cliolera  which  occurred 
in  this  town  in  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber. The  symptoms  were  cowpJetchj 
those  of  "  Asiatic  cholera."  The  pa- 
tient a  debilitated,  tip|)ling,  old  man  of 
sixty,  and  deatii  took  place  within  thirty 
hours,  yet  there  was  not  the  least  reason 
to  suspect  contagion  frou)  abroad,  nor 
did  any  other  individual  of  the  family 
suffer  from  it. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  cases  do 
now  and  then  occur  in  this  country,  in 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  (as  far  as 
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symptoms  go)  to  say  whether  the  disease 
is  of   Asiatic  or  of  English  oriorin. 

I  liave  neither  time  or  space  for  any 
observations  on  fever  in  general,  or  on 
those  more  commonly  met  with  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  I  must  therefore 
defer  any  tiling  I  could  wish  to  say  on 
the  subject  till  some  future  opportunity. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Tweedale,  ]\I.D. 

Lyi  n,  Norfolk,  Nov.  28th,  1831 . 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BllAIN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Wolverbamptom,  Oct  5,  1831. 

Sir, 
I  SEND  you  notes  of  two  cases  of  ra- 
inollissement  and  hypertropliy  of  the 
cerebrum,  observed  by  me  at  La  Pitie, 
in  the  service  of  AI.  Louis,  who  had 
never  seen  but  one  similar  case  ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  author  who  has 
mentioned  such  a  morbid  appearance. 
If  you  tliink  them  worthy  of  it,  I  shall 
feel  honoured  by  their  insertion  in  any 
number  of  the  Gazette  not  occupied  by 
more  important  matter. 

Case  L— On  the  third  day,  after  a 
natural  and  easy  confinement,  this  pa- 
tient was  seized  with  a  pain  in  her 
head,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  her 
from  getting  up,  and  attendin"  in  some 
degree  to  her  household  atiairs.  The 
next  day,  wliile  up  and  dressed,  she 
became  suddenly  insensible,  and  the 
day  following  was  brought  in  that  state 
to  the  hospital.  At  the  visit  on  the 
sixth  day  from  her  confinement,  she 
was  comatose,  pupils  contracted,  mouth 
slightly  drawn  to  left  side,  right  arm 
and  leg  rather  rigid,  but  sensible  when 
pinched.  During  the  visit,  her  breath- 
ing became  stertorous.  Ordered  to  be 
bled. 

Next  day,  eyes  wide  open,  and  not 
fixed,  but  she  gave  no  answer  even  by 
signs  when  (piestioned ;  breathing  na- 
tural.    Died  during  the  night. 

Aut/tps)/ The    skull-cap  and    dura 

mater  were  adherent  at  the  top  of  the 
left  hemisphere,  and  the  latter  was  torn 
in  two  places  in  removing  the  cranium. 
The  suoarachnoid  tissue  was  full  of  ves- 
sels, and  distended  with  scrum.     Upon 


tearing  away  the  pia  mater,  a  good  deal 
oF  the  cortical  part  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere came  away  adhering  to  it.  The 
whole  of  that  hen)isphere  was  softer 
than  the  riglit,  and  the  corticle  was  red, 
and  even  purple  in  parts,  from  an  ap- 
pearance of  venous  effusion  into  its 
substance.  The  medullary  part  of  tiiat 
side  had  a  grey  tinge,  and  the  red  points 
seen  upon  slicing  it  were  more  nume- 
rous and  darker  in  colour  than  usual. 
These  appearances  lessened  as  the  brain 
was  sliced  lower;  but,  upon  making  ii 
section  through  the  corpora  striata, 
both  that  and  the  thalamus  of  the  left 
side  were  softer  and  a  third  larger  than 
those  of  the  right  side.  Indeed,  a  ver- 
tical section  would  have  fallen  far  to  the 
left  of  the  usually  central  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  left  side  of  the  pons  was  in 
the  same  state,  but  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  cerebellum  were  unaffected. 
The  heart  was  rather  softer  than  nstuil. 
This  patient  was  rather  thin,  of  middle 
height. 

Case  IL — No  history  of  this  patient, 
a  prodigiously  fat  woman,  cnuUl  i)e  ob- 
tained :  she  came  in,  in  a  comatose  state, 
with  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  The  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  injected.  Upon 
making  a  stction  of  both  the  corpora 
striata,  the  same  eidargement  and  soft- 
ening were  found  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  the  medullary  matter  was  of  a  yel- 
low tinge  on  the  left  (the  affected)  side. 
The  rest  of  the  brain  was  healthy.  In 
both  cases,  the  convolutions  of  the  af- 
fected side  presented  a  flattened  appear- 
ance.— 1  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  Ogier  Ward,  M.B.  Oxon. 


NEURALGIC     AFFECTION    OF    THE 
LEG, 

ir((/(  Chronic  Thickening  of  the  reriosteum, 

CURED  BY  THE  SULPHATE  OF  QUINMNE. 


I'o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  a  remedial 
agent  so  well  appreciated  by  the  profes- 
sion, that  there  are  few  who  have  not  ob- 
served, at  some  period  of  their  practical 
career,  the  beneficial  effects  arising  from 
its  employment.     That  it  is  a  most  va- 
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luable  medicine  iu  the  treatment  of  in- 
termittent fevers,  and  of  other  fevers 
after  the  subsidenceof  the  inflammatory 
stage,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  admit  of 
doubt  or  controversy  ;  but  its  virtues,  in 
the  cure  of  various  other  diseases  in- 
cident to  tlie  liuman  fabric,  have  not 
been  so  fully  experienced,  nor  so  highly 
lauded.  However,  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  the  celerity  and  permanency 
of  relief  afforded  by  any  particular  plan 
of  treatment,  furnish  the  most  incon- 
trovertible arguments  that  can  be  ad- 
<luced  to  prove  the  rational  and  con- 
sistent principles  upon  which  that  plan 
is  founded.  From  several  cases  that 
have  fallen  within  my  own  observation, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  administered  in  neuralgia; 
will  often  be  found  an  efBcient  method, 
not  only  of  alleviating  but  of  removing 
this  most  acute  and  distressing  affec- 
tion ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  forward 
for  insertion  in  the  Gazette  the  accom- 
panying case,  as  tending  to  evince  its 
efficacy  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  ex- 
hibiting somewhat  of  an  intermittent 
character. 

The  subject  of  the  following  account 
may  be  said  to  have  obtained  a  radical 
cure,  inasmuch  as  she  has  bad  no  re- 
currence of  the  symptoms  characterizing 
the  disease  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Charles  Thornhill. 

Darlaston,  Staffordshire, 
Nov.  12,  Ifai. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  aetat.  55,  of  stout  make, 
and  sallow  complexion,  has  for  the 
space  of  three  years  suffered  consider- 
ably from  swelled  legs,  accompanied 
with  violent  and  fre(]uent  pain  in  the 
muscles  of  the  right  leg,  and  with  such 
extreme  weakness  in  it  as  to  render  her 
incapable  of  performing  her  domestic 
duties.  The  pain  has  usually  com- 
menced about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heel,  pursuing  its  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gaslrocnemii  muscles  ;  but 
during  the  last  six  weeks  previous  to 
my  being  consulted,  it  had  increased  to 
such  an  intoleral)le  degree  as  entirely 
to  destroy  her  nijrbliy  re|)ose.  She 
states  that  it  has  been  of  a  l)urning  cha- 
racter, and  that  she  h;is  been  obliged  to 
keep  a  tul>  of  cold  water  constantly  in 
her  chamber,  into  which  she  might  im- 
merse her  leg  to  ol)tain  tempnrary  re- 
lief. The  periods  of  exacerbation  have 
been  about  sun-rise  and  sun-set  ;  but  a 


distinct  and  well-marked  interval  has 
always  been  maintained  between  the 
paroxysms. 

On  examination,  Aug.  3,  1831,  (the 
time  of  this  report,)  a  great  thickening 
in  the  periosteum  of  both  tibiae  was  ob- 
served, and  the  veins  of  the  leg  were 
tortuous  and  varicose.  The  heat  was 
much  increased  above  the  natural  stan- 
dard, and  on  making  pressure  along  the 
seat  of  pain,  extreme  tenderness  was 
manifested.  In  the  right  leg  there  was 
the  cicatrix  of  an  ohi  wound,  which  had 
occupied  the  muscles  of  the  inner  calf 
about  two  years  back,  and  which  she 
described  as  having  been  healed  with 
difficulty  ;  and  the  heel  itself  seemed  to 
be  drawn  up  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
and  a  half,  from  a  shortening  in  the 
tendo  achillis.  With  respect  to  the 
constitutional  symptoms  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  health  had  not  under- 
gone any  material  change.  The  pulse 
was  rather  increased  in  frequency,  and 
the  tongue  coated  with  a  whitish  fur  ; 
the  appetite  was  not  much  impaired, 
but  the  liver  was  deranged  in  its  func- 
tions, as  was  pretty  evident  from  the 
jaundiced  appearance  which  the  skiu 
presented.  In  answer  to  several  en- 
quiries, she  stated  that  twelve  years  ago, 
while  resident  in  tlieWest  Indies,  she  had 
had  a  most  violent  attack  of  ague,  since 
which  she  has  been  occasionally  subject 
to  a  return  of  the  symptoms  resembling 
it.  As  the  disease  in  (juestion  apjieared 
to  bear  some  comparison  to  ague,  iu 
regard  to  the  exact  approach  of  the 
paroxysms,  and  the  remarkable  inter- 
val between  them,  I  was  induced  to 
direct  my  treatment  accordingly. 

Ik  Pil.  Ilydrargyrigr.  iv. 

—  Sapoiiis  c,   gr.  v.     M.  fiant  piluIjB 
ij.      Omni  nocte,     bora    somni    su- 
luendifi. 
R  Quininre  Sulphat.  gr.  ij. 

Pulv.  Cinnamomi  c.  gr.  v.    M.  fiat  pul- 
vis,  ter.  die  sumendus. 

5lh.  The  relief  obtained  has  been 
but  of  trifling  importance.  Her  appe- 
tite is  a  little  improved,  but  the  pain  has 
returned  as  heretofore,  and  the  legs 
continue  at  aliout  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  at  the  last  visit. 

Coiit.  jiilulas. 

11   QiiiuiiKv;  Suli)liat.  gr.  iij. 

I'ulv.  Aromat.  gr.  vj.     M.  fiat  pulvis, 
ut  antea  sumendus. 

She  has  been  directed  to  apply  con- 
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Slantly  to  her  legs  folds  of  linen-cloth, 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  water. 

7th.  Evidently  better,  havinjf  passed, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  a  more  com- 
fortable niijht's  sleep  than  she  has  done 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  The  leers 
are  not  so  tender  on  pressure,  neither  is 
there  so  much  thickeninfr  of  tlie  peri- 
osteum ;  the  pain  still  returns  at  the 
usual  periods  of  accession,  but  does  not 
remain  so  lon<r  as  it  was  wont. 
Cont.  medicamenta. 

Directed  to  roll  the  Icfrs  with  flannel 
bandages,  which  are  to  be  drawn  as 
ti^;htly  as  slie  can  hear  them. 

11th.  Tlie  improvement  is  still  ap- 
parent; the  return  of  pain  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  she  can  walk  with  com- 
parative ease.  Her  countenance  and 
.skin  are  not  so  much  tinged  with  bile  as 
when  F  first  saw  her,  and  her  sleep  is 
less  disturbed.  The  bandages  have  af- 
forded wonderful  relief. 

Cont.  pulveres,  sed  omitt.  pilulse. 

21st.  Up  to  this  period  the  amend- 
ment has  been  gradnal ;  last  night,  how- 
ever, the  pain  returned  at  the  accus- 
tomed time,  but  sulisided  after  continu- 
ing for  an  hour  ;  the  bowels  are  rather 
in  a  constipated  condition. 

R  Quininro  Sulphat.  gr.  iv. 

Pulv.  Cinnain.  c.  gr.  v.    JM.  ft.  pulvis 
ter.  die  sumendus. 

R  Pil.  Rhivi  Comp.  ^i.  Fiant  pilulfe  xij. 
quarum  dure  bora  somiii  pro  re  nata 
6umenda3. 

Oct.  1st.  Since  the  last  report,  every 
unj)lcasant  symptom  has  disappeared, 
and  she  can  walk  without  the  aid  of  her 
stick. 


JMEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  17,   1831. 


"  I^iret  omnibus,  llcetetiam  mihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Medicee  tueri;  potestas  modo  venieiidi  in  \tu\>- 
licumsit,  diceudiperitulumnoiiretuso." — Cickko, 
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BILL. 
Mr.  WAREunTON  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing at  last  in  the  way  of  agitating  the 
anatomical  question  :  what  that  some- 
thing is,  however,  we  are  not  sufficiently 
fortunate  to  have  yet  discovered  j  but 
211.— IX. 


this  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  all 
conscience  it  is  full  time  that  something 
were  really  done.  If  the  slowness  of 
the  process  of  bringing  it  forward  is  to 
be  taken  as  any  earnest  of  its  perfection, 
this  new  measure  must  assuredly  be  very 
perfect  indeed  :  the  protracted  nature  of 
its  progress  would  strongly  remind  one 
of  what  is  said  ot  the  tedious,  though 
triumphant  ])arturition  of  the  lioness — 
din  parlurit  lecena  catnlum,  sed  leonem. 
— only  that  one  part  of  the  comparison 
unluckily  still  remains  to  be  made  out. 
When  Lord  Calthorpe,  on  the  night 
on  which  the  former  bill  was  withdrawn, 
was  endeavouring  to  persuade  their 
lordships  to  give  it  a  second  reading,  he 
ventured  to  throw  out  the  following 
prognostications  : — "  As  to  postponing 
the  measure,  he  begged  of  their  lord- 
ships to  consider  how  the  interval  be- 
tween this  period  and  the  next  session  of 
parliament  would  be  spent.  It  would 
be  an  interval,  not  only  of  consideration, 
but  of  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
which  all  agreed  in  reprol)ating  :  it 
would  perhaps  be  an  interval  during 
which  those  crimes  would  again  be  com- 
mitted which  had  long  been  suspected, 
and  which  last  year  were  brought  to 
light.  It  would  be  continuing,  and  con- 
tinuing unnecessarily,  an  odious  stigma 
upon  a  liberal  and  enlightened  profes- 
sion—upon a  profession  which  existed 
only  for  the  public  welfare,  and  whose 
services  and  whose  respectability  gave 
them  a  claim  upon  the  protection  of 
their  lordships.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  tke  grievancis  that  might 
be  caused  by  delay  would  be  injiuitely 
greater  than  the  benefit."  And  if  his 
lordship  has  not  proved  himself  a  true 
prophet  in  saying  so,  never  was  any  pre- 
diction justified  by  the  event.  We  have 
had,  however,  a  much  longer  time  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  prognosis  in  the  pre- 
sent case  than  Lord  Calthorpe  had  any 
idea  we  should.  It  was  uttered  in  182.'>, 
(June).     Two  complete   sessions  have 
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since  gone  by,  and  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  remedy  lias  been  attempted,  wliile  the 
evil  has  been  advancing  at  a  friglitful 
rate  of  progress. 

Yet  there  are  those  to  be  dealt  with, 
it  would  seem,  whom  apparently  no 
train  of  "  grievances''  can  move. 
"  Wait  a  little  longer,"  "  the  time  is  not 
yet  fitting,"  they  tell  us,  "for  entering 
upon  this  serious  discussion  ;" — "  the 
subject  is  one,  the  difficulty  of  which  is 
equalled  only  by  its  importance ;  how- 
ever, in  the  present  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  all 
agitation  of  the  subject,  and  it  would  in 
especial  be  wke  to  (lela>/  any  legislative 
measure  regarding  it  till  that  excitement 
has  abated*."  Now  we  would  humbly 
presume  to  differ  with  the  propounder 
of  tliis  advice :  we  make  bold  to  ques- 
tion the  prudence  which  dictates  it ;  and 
we  fearlessly  appeal  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Mr.  Brouglutm  to  decide 
whether  the  urgency  of  the  matter  at 
issue  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  overlooking  of  a  mere  temporary 
excitement.  That  excitement,  we  hold, 
makes  for  the  active  rather  than  the 
contemplative  bearing  of  the  friends  of 
anatomy.  Now,  if  ever,  may  the  neces- 
sity of  legislating  for  the  regulation  of 
the  schools  be  properly  appreciated— be 
felt — be  set  in  the  strongest  light — be 
enforced.  Excitement !  Why,  so  there 
is  an  extraordinary  degree  of  public  ex- 
citement abroad  ;  but  let  us  understand 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  it  ? 
what  is  the  crime — who  the  guilty  indi- 
viduals that  have  originated  this  strong 
feeling  in  the  public  mind  ?  Assuredly 
not  the  profession  :  the  lowest  rabble 
in  the  community  are  not  so  stupidly 
insane  as  to  impute  the  dark  atrocities 
of  the  burking  system  tu  the  practi- 
tioners of  physic  :  they  are  not  so  des- 
titute of  tiie  least  spark  of  reason  as  to 
be  unable  to  draw   a  line  of  distinction 

*  Lord  Chiiiiccllor's  speech  in  tlic  House  of 
Lords  (Tbiirsday,  Btli)  on  Lord  Harrowby's  mo- 
tion ihut  the  petition  of  the  Hunterian  society  be 

read- 


between  the  most  unnatural  of  man- 
derers  and  the  benevolent  alleviators 
of  their  infirmities.  The  wants  of  the 
profession  are  far  better  understood  by 
the  lowest  vulgar  than  the  interested 
preachers  of  excitement  are  willing  to 
admit,  and  we  are  confident,  that  if  the 
present  opportunity  of  legislating  be 
allowed  to  slip  by,  withoiu  making  the 
requisite  provision  for  the  interests  of 
science,  government  will  be  accounta- 
ble for  a  most  serious  oversight,  the 
public  will  remain  exposed  to  the  most 
grievous  calamities,  and  the  profession 
will  certainly — not  be  the  losers. 

But  Lord  Brougham  is  for  delay. 
Now  what  is  more  easily  accounted  for 
than  this  disposition  of  his  lordship?  At 
the  present  juncture,  the  state  of 
public  business  is  arrived  at  its  height 
and  most  pressing  urgency  :  along  with 
the  alarm  naturally  excited  by  the  ad- 
vancing ravages  of  a  new  pestilence,  the 
necessity  of  deeply  weighing  those  great 
political  changes  which  are  forced  upon 
their  consideration,  devolves  a  heavy  duty 
upon  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  upon 
none  more  imperatively  than  the  noble 
lord  on  the  woolsack.  In  a  parliament 
assembled  unusually  early  for  the  des- 
patch of  business  of  great  national  mo- 
ment, the  introduction  of  a  new  measure 
is  any  thing  but  welcome  ;  however  ur- 
gent, it  is  permitted  to  divert  attention 
with  reluctance,  and  the  possibility  of 
any  reasonable  excuse  or  delay  is 
eagerly  grasped  at.  Mr.  Warburton 
may  be  very  much  at  leisure— rfr^a^ye, 
as  he  has  been  for  the  last  two  sessions, 
from  the  plague  and  annoyance  of  get- 
ting up  a  new  bill  for  anatomy.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  however,  is  placed  in 
quite  another  predicament;  any  new 
bill  for  regulating  the  schools  must 
throw  the  main  responsibility  upon 
government;  and  we  all  know  tiie  ex- 
treme trust  reposed  in  the  exalted  indi- 
vidual in  question,  both  by  his  Royal 
master  and  his  noble  colleagues  in  the 
cabinet.     To  gain    time    then,   rather 
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than  to  eschew  any  prevailing'  ex- 
citement, may  not  unreasonably  be 
conceived  to  be  the  real  object  of  his 
lordship.  As  an  individual,  when  he 
was  plain  Mr,  Brougham,  and  that  not 
above  three  years  asro,  no  man  could 
have  shewn  himself  more  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulties  whicii  im- 
pede the  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  im- 
portance of  having  those  dinicultics 
removed.  In  that  trial  at  Lancaster,  in 
which  Messrs.  Davis  and  Blundell  were 
fined  and  put  to  serious  expense,  for 
"  having-  in  their  possession  a  body 
which  had  been  disinterred  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illegal  and  indecent  dissection," 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  for  the  defend- 
ants, displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  bearings  of  the  suiyect,  and  set  be- 
fore the  jury,  in  the  clearest  light,  how 
"  without  dissection,  anatomical  and 
surgical  studies  could  not  be  carried  on  ; 
how  professorships  of  anatomy  had  been 
established  by  the  crown  in  our  univer- 
sities ;  how  those  professorships  were 
useless  without  dissection ;  and  how 
dissection  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out a  supply  of  dead  bodies."  The  cli- 
max was  complete.  But  the  law— the 
law — took  its  course  ;  and  the  learned 
Baron  (Huliock)  who  presided,  stuck  to 
the  very  letter  of  it : — "  Hoivtver  neces- 
sarrj  it  might  be,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  for  the  purposes  of  humanity  and 
science,  that  tltese  things^'  (his  Lordship 
means  dissection)  "  should  be  done,  yet, 
as  long  as  the  Imv  remained  as  it  was  at 
present,  the  having  of  bodies  for  dissec- 
tion was  an  offence  liable  to  pnnish- 
ment." 

It  will  be  a  dKficult  matter,  no  doubt, 
to  please  all  parties,  with  whatever  bill 
Mr.  Warburton  may  please  to  provide. 
His  last  had  many  faults,  some  of  them 
of  too  obvious  a  nature  to  be  retained  ; 
but  yet  the  principle,  we  will  maintain, 
was  unexceptionable  ;  it  went  to  the 
removal  of  absurd  and  fatal  inconsisten- 
cies from  our  statute  books  ;  and  though 
the  remedy  was  not  as  complete  as  the 


necessity  of  the  case  rcf|uiied,  the  put- 
ting forth  the  hand  to  the  cure  was 
good,  and  gave  more  than  a  mere  pro- 
mise of  success.  I\lany  symptoms  of 
conversion  too,  we  are  happy  to  state, 
have  been  manifested  in  certain  high 
quarters,  since  the  last  discussion  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Lord 
Tcntcrden  is  not  the  only  example 
among  the  lay  peers,  who  has  expressed 
his  willingness  to  support  a  7ieiv  mea- 
sure, introduced  with  certain  equitable 
conditions  j  while  the  Right  Reverend 
Bench  are  said  to  have  modified  greatly 
their  repugnance  to  the  question.  The 
Bishop  of  London  will  give  it  his  de- 
cided support. 


Last  night  (Thursday,  15ih)  Mr.  War- 
burton  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his 
new  bill.  From  wliat  fell  from  him  on 
tlie  occasion,  we  learn  that  the  present 
measure  is  to  be  7nore  simple  than  the 
last ;  that  instead  of  licenses  being  re- 
quired, inspectors,  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  are  to  visit  the  schools 
and  make  returns ;  and  tliat,  instead  of 
drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  "  nobotli/,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  bill,  is  to  be 
given  for  dissection  without  the  consent 
of  the  person  when  alive,  or  of  his 
nearest  relative  after  death.''  We  have 
not  room  for  remark. 


DRS.  RUSSEL  AND  BARRY. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Russell  is  to 
be  created  a  baronet,  and  that  Dr. 
Barry  is  to  receive  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  with  promotion. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  SUBCLAVL\N 
ARTERY- 
This,  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult 
operations  in  surgery,  was  performed 
l)y  Mr.  Brodie  last  Tuesday,  on  a  pa- 
tient at  St.  George's  Hospital.  The 
case  is  one  of  subclaviun  or  axillary 
aneurism — for  the  disease  extends  very 
low  doun  the  vessel— occurring  in  a 
man  about  fifiy.  The  external  incision 
was  made  pretty  free,  and  great  caro 
taken,  in  the  subsequent  dissection,  to 
interfere  with  the  nerves  as  little  as  pos- 
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slble  ;  a  point  to  whicli  INlr.  Brodie  has 
been  led  to  attach  oonsideraMe  impor- 
tance. Considerable  dexterity  was  re- 
qnircd  in  detacliiiio'  tlie  vessel  Iruni  the 
surroiindiniif  parts,  as  the  artery  was  en- 
larired,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
thickeninsj  in  its  vicinity.  The  end  in 
view,  however,  was  fully  accomplished, 
and  we  need  scarcely  say  with  the  nt- 
most  skill.  We  shall  s;'\vc  the  details 
when  the  result  is  known. 


DISSECTION  OF  BISHOP.— PIIENO- 
MEXA  ATTENDING  DEATH  BY 
STRANGULATION. 
On  the  occasion  of  examininn;^  the  body 
of  Bishop,  at  Kiii<r's  College,  Dr. 
Watson,  the  Professor  of  Forensic  I\le- 
dicine,  stated,  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  his  colleagues  to  make  some 
observations  on  tlie  phenomena  present- 
ed by  certain  modes  of  death,  but  more 
particularly  i)y  suffocation.  Although 
he  could  not  hesiLate  in  complying  with 
their  re(piest,  yet,  being  thus  suddenly 
calletl  upon,  he  must  bespeak  their  in- 
dulgence for  appearing  before  them  for 
the  first  time  in  a  manner  so  unpre- 
pared. 

Dr.  Watson  then  alluded  to  the  in- 
frequency  of  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing cases  of  strangulation  in  the  human 
subject,  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  preci^e  mode  and  time  at  which 
death  had  taken  place  ;  and  remarked, 
that  the  information  obtained  under  such 
circumstances  was  often  of  much  use 
in  throwing  light  upon  other  cases,  of  a 
doulitful  nature;  witli  regard  to  which, 
meilical  men  were  frerjuently  called  up- 
on to  give  evidence.  He  tiien  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  speak  of  death  by  suffo- 
cation— a  term  which,  used  gene- 
rally, he  preferred  to  asphyxia,  as 
this  last  meant  literally  absence  of  pulse, 
and  therefore  was  most  applicable  to 
death  beginning  at  the  heart.  Suffoca- 
tion, it  might  be  observed,  presented 
several  varieties;  such  as  that  produced 
by  suspension,  by  submersion,  and  by 
tlie  inlialation  of  gases  destitute  of  oxy- 
gen. He  remarked  that  the  (dder  phy- 
Eiologisls  entertained  erroneous  ideas  as 
to  the  cau-e  of  death  wlien  tiic  supply 
of  air  was  cut  off.  Ilallcr,  for  instance, 
conceived  that  the  blood,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  no  longer  able  to  pass 
through   the  lungs,  and  that  the  circu- 


lation in  these  organs  was  arrested  by  the 
meciianical  condition  of  their  vessels. 
Goodwyn  made  a  step  towards  the 
truth,  by  shewing  that  the  blood  con- 
tinued to  pass  through  these  organs  ; 
but  he  imagined  that,  arriving  at  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  destitute  of  it3 
usual  stimulating  prnpcrties,  this  re- 
fused to  contract  upon  it,  and  thus 
ceased  to  transmit  it  to  the  brain  and 
other  parts  ;  death  then  resulted  from 
syncope,  the  brain  and  heart  being  simul- 
taneously affected.  It  was  reserved  for 
Bichat  to  demonstrate  the  exact  mode 
of  death  in  such  cases.  He,  by  very 
simple  but  convincing  experiments 
(which  Dr.  Watson  briefly  detailed), 
was  able  to  prove  that  the  blood  con- 
tinued to  be  propelled  by  the  heart, 
though  it  had  lost  its  arterial  proper- 
ties. Thus  coming  into  contact  with 
the  l)rain,  it  was  first  destructive  of  the 
functions  of  animal  life  ;  and  being  cir- 
culated also  over  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding the  structure  of  the  heart  itself, 
it  acted  as  a  poison  on  the  various  parts, 
till  at  length  the  organic  life  yielded  to 
its  pernicious  influence  ;  death,  in  fact, 
ensuing  from  the  circulation  of  venous 
blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  which 
produced  its  effects  l»y  killing  first  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  subse- 
quently the  heart  and  muscular  system  ; 
the  insensibility  beginning  as  soon  as 
the  dark  blood  arrived  at  the  brain,  but 
the  heart  continuing  the  circulation 
some  time  longer. 

Dr.  Watson  next  proceeded  to  in- 
quire what  evidence  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  ap])earance  of  the  body,  as  to 
whether  an  individual  had  been  destroy- 
ed I)y  sntfocatioti.  Various  criteria 
had  lieen  mentioned  by  different  au- 
thors, l)ut  these  were,  for  the  most 
part,  very  uncertain  and  inconclusi\e. 
Among  these  were,  the  body  remaining 
long  warm  and  pliant  ;  partial  contrac- 
tions, as  of  the  bands  or  feet  ;  the 
apj)earance  of  spots  upon  the  surface, 
&c. ;  even  the  ajipearances  about  the 
face  of  livi<lity  and  tumefaction,  with 
projection  of  the  eyes,  though  of  more 
importance,  were  nevertlieless  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
occasionally  absent.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  most  important  phenomenoM  was  the 
congested  state  of  the  venous  system 
generally,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  left  cavities  oftlieheart,an(l 
of  tlie  brain.  A  circumstance,  liowever, 
which  prevented  such  appearancea  from 
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being  conclusive  of  suffocation,  was, 
that  tliey  were  met  witli  iti  cases  of 
death  he<^iniiiiiir  at  the  head,  as  in  coaia  ; 
in  whicli  cases  also  the  circulation  of 
black  hlood  took  place,  but  which  was 
then  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect,  not 
tlie  cause,  of  the  cessation  of  animal  life. 
The  appearances  of  conffestion,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive, because  it  had  been  shewn  by  Bi- 
chat  that  they  were  ii^enerally  absent  in 
those  in  whom  tlie  suffocation  had  been 
rapidly  effected;  as  he  had  ascertained 
in  examininj^' the  bodies  of  some  persons 
who  had  been  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of 
a  furnace,  and  of  two  who  had  been 
hanged.  He  also  establisiied  the  same 
principle  by  experiments,  in  whicli  be 
found  that  venous  congestion  did  not 
^hew  itself  when  animals  were  suddenly 
suffocated,  wldle  it  was  met  with  in 
others  in  whom  asphyxia  was  slowly 
produced,  as  by  conlining  them  in  a 
limited  portion  of  air,  which  gradually 
became  deteriorated,  till  it  was  no  longer 
capable  of  supporting  life. 

JMorgagni  was  aware  of  these  facts, 
and  has  offered  what  appears  a  satisfac- 
tory explauHtiou  of  them.  He  states, 
that  the  blood  in  tiiose  suddenly  cut  off, 
does  not  coagulate,  i)ut,  remaining 
fluid,  becomes  distributed  after  death, 
although  congestion  in  tlie  venous  sys- 
tem has  been  present.  Thus  he  opened 
the  chest  of  a  person  who  had  been 
banged,  about  two  hours  after  his  death, 
and  found  tlie  lungs  and  right  cavities  of 
.the  heart  gorged  witii  blood  ;  the  right 
auricle,  in  particular,  was  prodigiously 
distended,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  ; 
but  on  looking  at  the  body  next  day, 
these  appearances  were  entirely  gone  : 
the  vessels  not  lia\ing  iieen  opened,  and 
the  blood  which  remained  fluid  iiaving 
found  its  way  by  various  channels,  ha(i 
left  the  heart  comparatively  empty  and 
flaccid. 

Dr.  Watson  then  remarked  that  con- 
siderable ditFerence  of  opinion  bad  ex- 
isted as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which 
death  was  produced  by  hanging  Some 
beld,  and  he  believed  correctly,  that  it 
depended  upon  the  circulation  of  black 
blood  through  all  parts  of  the  system  ; 
others,  again,  regarded  it  as  the  effect 
of  apoplexy,  produced  by  tlie  pressure 
of  the  rope  ou  the  veins  of  the  neck  ; 
and  yet  others  sought  for  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  fracture  of  the  spine,  and 
consetinent  injury  to  the  spinal  cord, 
which    sometimes    took     place.       He 


stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  however,  that 
though  one  or  both  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances might  concur  with  the  circu- 
lation of  venous  blood,  and  might  even 
be  conceived  sometimes  to  anticipate 
the  slower  death  from  this,  yet  that 
generally  they  were  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  secondary  and  accidental 
causes.  In  corroboration  of  this  opi- 
nion, he  mentioned  the  experiment 
wdiich  had  been  made  by  Air.  Brodie, 
amongst  others,  in  which  a  dog  had 
been  suspended  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  an  aperture  having  l)een  made  in 
the  trachea,  lower  down  than  the  rope, 
the  animal  continued  to  live.  The  ex- 
ternal pressure  doubtless  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  insensibility,  as  is  shewn  by 
compressing  the  neck  byway  of  experi- 
ment: besides  which,  he  adduced  the 
case  of  a  patient,  brought  to  Middlesex 
hospital,  who  had  attempted  to  hang 
himself:  he  was  cut  down  wi)ile  yet 
alive,  but  continued  insensible,  though 
several  hours  elapsed  oefore  death 
took  place.  He  also  referred  to  a 
case  which  occurred  some  years  ago 
in  Edinl)urgh,  where  a  felon  had  been 
cut  down  by  the  rabble,  and  remained 
nearly  an  hour  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
but  still  living,  until  the  execution  was 
completed  i)y  the  proper  authorities. 

Dr.  Watson  was  anxious  to  press  upon 
his  hearers  that,  as  shewn  l)y  Bieiiat,  an 
interval  occurred  between  the  cessation 
of  animal  life  and  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, so  that  the  heart  continued  to  act 
aftersensibility  had  ceased,  and  that  this 
interval  was  of  gre;;t  importance,  inas- 
much as,  by  artificial  icsjiiration,  indi- 
viduals might  possibly  at  tiiis  period  be 
restored.  From  the  rapidity  with  which 
consciousness  was  destroyed,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  suffocation  was  one  of  the 
easiest  modes  of  death,  aiul  it  was  pro- 
bable that  hanging  was  particularly  so; 
as  the  external  pressure  co-operated 
with  the  otiier  circumstances  in  pro- 
ducing insensiliility.  There  was  reason 
to  l)elieve  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
individual  were  entirely  at  an  end 
as  soon  as  black  blood  reached  the 
brain  (a  period  generally  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  convulsions),  although 
life  was  not  yet  extinct,  as  the  circula- 
tion continued  for  some  time  longer. 
The  idea  of  the  comparative  easiness  of 
this  mode  of  death  was  in  conformity 
with  the  account  of  their  feelings  given 
by  all  those  who  had  been  restored  after 
suffocation,      3Ianv  such  cases  are  ou 
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record,  all  very  much  resembling  each 
other.  ]Mor<iapni,  for  instance,  states 
that  a  person  who  liati  thus  been  resus- 
citated told  him,  tliat  he  bad  felt  no 
pain,  but  that  ho  lu\d  perceived  tlushes 
of  li^rht  before  his  eyes,  and  speedily 
passed  into  insensibility.  When  Dr. 
Watson  was  at  Edinburgh,  a  man  was 
brougiit  into  the  Infirmary  who  had  at- 
tempted to  banaf  himself.  His  account 
was,  that  he  had  seen  a  dazzling  brioht- 
uess  before  his  eyes -that  the  windows 
of  the  room  appeared  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  natural ;  after  which  he 
"  forgot  liimself."  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
Historia  Vitee  et  IMortis,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  being  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  what  were  the 
sensations  of  those  who  were  hanged, 
suspended  himself,  thinking  he  should 
be  able  to  regain  at  pleasure  a  stool  on 
which  he  had  been  standing ;  but  he 
soon  became  insensible,  and  would  have 
died  had  not  some  one  come  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  Dr.  Watson  remarked, 
that  probably  most  of  his  hearers  might 
be  able  to  call  to  mind  instances  where 
this  sort  of  experiment  had  come  to  a 
fatal  termination— analogous  accidents 
being  from  time  to  time  recorded  in  the 
newspapers.  As  Lord  Bacon's  account 
was  quaint  and  short,  while  it  afforded 
a  fair  sample  of  such  cases,  he  quoted 
his  words  :  — 

"  Memini  me  accepisse  de  Generoso 
quodam  qui  Inbicundus  e.x  curiositate 
desiderahat  scire  qualia  paterentur  in 
patibulo  suspensi ;  seseque  suspendit, 
super  acabellum  se  alleuans,  et  deinde 
se  demiltens ;  putans  etiam  penes  se 
futurum,  ut  scabellum  pro  arbitrio  suo, 
recuperaret  id  quod  facere  non  potuit; 
sed  tamen  ab  amico  prsesente  adjutus 
est;  ille  interrogatus  quid  passus  esset? 
retulit  se  dolorem  non  sensisse ;  sed 
primo  ol)8uersatam  sil)i  fuisse  circa  ocu- 
los  speciem  ignis  et  incendii ;  deinde 
extremae  nigredinis  sive  tenebrarum ; 
postremo  coloris  cnjiisdam  coernlci  pal- 
lidioris  sive  thalassini ;  (pialis  etiam  con- 
spicitur  saepJi  animo  litHjucntihus." 

The  Professor  ne-Kt  spoke  of  the  spe- 
cial marks  to  be  cx])eeted  on  the  body 
after  hangiri;,*-.  1st.  A  depression  cor- 
responding to  the  size  and  position  of 
the  rope,  generally  with  ecchymosis  ex- 
tending more  or  less  into  the  subjacent 
parts.  Where  this  fnark  was  strictly 
horizontal,  it  afforded  proof  that  the 
strangulation  had  not  been  produced  by 
huiif/inf/. 


Fracture  of  the  spine  Dr.  Watson 
stated  to  be  less  common  than  was  ge- 
nerally imagined,  and  its  presence  had 
been  thought  to  shew  that  the  indivi- 
dual could  not  have  committed  suicide; 
but  if  the  person  had  thrown  himself 
from  any  height,  especially  with  a  long 
rope,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  oc- 
currence in  question  might  take  place. 
He  next  adverted  to  the  appearance  of 
the  face,  which  was  generally  purple  or 
livid  and  swollen,  with  the  eyes  blood- 
shot and  staring.  Sometimes  the  tongue 
protruded,  but  this  would  depend  upon 
the  spot  at  which  the  rope  was  a])plied, 
for  if  it  encircled  the  neck  high  up,  as 
in  the  case  before  them,  it  necessarily 
pulled  the  os  hyoidesand  parts  attached 
to  it  backwards.  IShakspeare  has  well 
described  the  ordinary  appearances  un- 
der such  circumstances : — 

But,  see  ;  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood. 
His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 
Staring  full  ghastly— like  a  strangled  man. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  as  necessary 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  these  appear- 
ances of  turgcscence  and  lividity  of  the 
lips  and  countenance,  even  when  present 
at  first,  were  likely  to  disappear  when  the 
blood  remained  fluid,  particularly  if  the 
head  had  been  in  an  elevated  position. 
Dr.  Watson  also  alluded  to  the  occa- 
sional erection  of  the  penis,  described 
as  occurring  in  such  cases.  With  re- 
gard to  the  internal  appearances,  they 
were  principally  those  of  venous  con- 
gestion, in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men. Dr.  Watson  particularly  men- 
tioned the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Yelloly, 
wherein  he  had  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  five  criminals,  who  had  been  hanged, 
great  congestion  in  all,  while  in  two, 
there  was  blood  e.\travasated  and  coagu- 
lated upon  the  membrane  itself.  These 
cases  he  thought  extremely  important, 
as  shewing  the  danger  of  mistaking- 
such  appearances  for  inllammation  pro- 
duced either  by  poison  or  otherwise. 

IMr.  INIayo  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  body. 

The  integun-ents  of  the  face  and  head 
loaded  with  blood;  some  tumefaction 
and  lividity  of  face,  but  not  so  much  as 
there  had  been  just  after  the  execution  ; 
tongue  not  i»rotrnded;  mark  of  the 
ro])e  just  un(l(!r  the  cliin.  Part  exposed 
by  dividing  the  scalp  excessively  gorged 
with  blood  ;  some  appearance  of  ec- 
chymosis. On  removing  the  skull-cap, 
little  appearance  of  congestion ;  slight 
serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid ; 
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numerous  bloody  points  on  slicinj^ 
the  brain ;  a  little  water  in  the  ventri- 
cles; surface  of  cerebellum  jrorged  ; 
perhaps  a  little  extravasation.  Luni>s 
and  investino-  membrane  perfectly 
healthy;  back  part  of  these  origans 
loaded  with  blood,  but  not  more  than 
large;  cavities  flaccid;  blood  jjcrfectly 
fluid,  running  into  large  vessels  when 
the  heart  was  raised,  and  back  again  on 
letting  it  fall.  No  particular  conges- 
tion about  the  stomach.  Colon  much- 
distended  with  flatus.  Other  appear- 
ances natural. 


TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD  TUT  ED  IN 
CHOLERA— ITS  FAILURE. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  in  Paris,  M.  Arago  read  a  letter 
from  Professor  Scoutetlen,  of  IMetz, 
on  the  transfusion  of  blood  in  cholera. 
We  extract  the  following  passages  : — 

1  have  the  honour  of  addressing  to 
you  some  observations,  which  I  have 
inade  at  Berlin,  on  the  transfusion  of 
blood:  the  facts  speak  fur  themselves  : 
be  good  enough  to  read  them  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Institute ;  they 
may  be  useful  to  science  and  humanity, 
and  perhaps  prevent  some  unfortunate 
patient  from  being  the  victim  of  new 
experiments.  The  complete  absence  of 
blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  ap- 
pears to  me  a  very  remarkaitle  fact,  and 
the  more  astonishing  that  some  lived  iu 
this  state  during  hve  or  six  days,  the 
capillary  circulation  being  restored, 
with  the  heat  of  the  limbs,  without  the 
pulse  being  perceptible.  I  have  nume- 
rous facts  of  this  kind,  particularly  the 
history  of  a  Pole,  who. was  able  to  walk 
about  without  the  pulse  having  returned. 
He  died  suddenly,  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected ;  and  this  was  the  result  in  all 
those  cases  of  which  I  speak. 

Case  I. — zVfter  having  tried  all  the 
ordinary  means  in  a  case  of  cholera,  it 
was  thought  right  to  have  recourse  to 
transfusion  of  blood.  ()ctoi)er  15th 
the  operation  was  tried  for  the  first 
time,  by  M.  Dreffenl)ach,  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  M.  Boehr.  Tiic  patient,  Frede- 
rick iMuller,  of  good  constitution,  aged 
27,  had  been  ill  seven  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  he  was  in  the  following 
etate.  Eyes  half  shut,  sunk  in  the 
sockets,  bull  turned  upwards;  nostrils 
pinched  ;    cheeks  hollow  ;    mouth  par- 


tially open  ;  tongue  cold,  as  well  as  the 
face ;  respiration  short  and  quick ; 
blueness  of  hands  and  feet ;  complete 
absence  of  pulse  ;  skin  of  fingers  shri- 
velled. The  patient,  however,  retained 
perfect  consciousness  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him.  The  right  jugular 
vein  was  laid  hare  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch,  and  opened  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection, and  the  barrel  of  a  quill  intro- 
duced into  it.  Blood  was  furnished 
from  the  median  vein  of  a  rol)nst  young 
medical  man.  It  was  received  into  a 
small  brass  syringe  previously  warmed, 
and  injected  into  the  vein  of  the  jjatient 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 
This  was  followed  by  almost  complete 
insensibility;  after  which  the  patient 
made  two  deep  inspirations  in  succes- 
sion ;  the  eyelids  were  rapidly  opened, 
and  again  shut ;  in  five  minutes  there 
were  convulsive  movements  of  the  head, 
which  was  drawn  powerfully  back- 
wards ;  next  followed  convulsions  of 
the  legs,  arms,  and  trunk,  alteration  of 
the  features,  plaintive  cries,  and  groans. 
These  symptoms  lasted  less  than  a 
minute,  then  ceased  all  at  once,  and  the 
patient  was  dead.  It  is  said  that  no 
a|ipearances  ditferent  from  usual  were 
found  on  opening  the  body. 

Case  II. — The  same  day,  transfu- 
sion was  tried  on  a  female,  named 
Veber,  aged  65.  She  was  taken  ill 
during  the  night;  the  operation  was 
had  recourse  to  at  ten  o'clock  next  day. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  her  con- 
dition. Eyes  sunk,  and  surrounded  by 
a  brownish  circle  ;  cheeks  hollow ; 
bones  of  face  prominent ;  tongue  hard, 
and  feels  cold  ;  complete  absence  of  the 
pulse ;  vomiting  and  purging  rare; 
consciousness  entire.  Tlie  only  remedy 
used  had  been  a  vapour-batli. 

M.  Dreff'enbaeh  proceeded  to  the  trans- 
fusion. The  median  vein  of  the  left 
arm  was  opened  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch  :  very  little  blood  flowed  from  it. 
A  (juill  was  inserted,  and  blood  furnish- 
ed by  a  student  23  years  of  age.  The 
first  injection,  of  an  ounce  of  blood, 
produced  no  efiect  ;  the  same  quantity 
was  thrown  in  a  second  time.  The  pa- 
tient then  made  two  rather  hurried  in- 
spirations ;  the  eyes  were  somewhat 
agitated.  She  had  some  mint-tea,  and 
drank  it  easily.  I  asked  her  if  she  suf- 
fered, and  she  answered,  "  No."  The 
operator  wishing  to  introduce  more 
blood,  opened  the  left  jugular  vein, 
into  which  he  injected  about   a  drachm 
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of  tepid  water,  to  be  assurcil  that  there 
M'as  no  obstacle.  He  tlu'ii  threw  in,  at 
tvvo  injections,  two  ounces  and  seven 
drachms  of  blood,  'i  he  patient  felt 
nothing^.  The  day  was  passed  tran- 
quilly; the  pulse  did  not  return.  The 
usuai  syujptoms  went  on,  and  she  died 
six  hours  after  the  operation. 

Case  III. — A  man,  affcd  61,  seized 
with  cholera,  was  acbnitted  into  the  hos- 
pital on  the  Kith  of  October.  All  the 
symptoms  were  well  marked.  The  at- 
tack had  come  on  about  midnioht.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morninaf  the  opera- 
tion of  transfusion  was  decided  on,  but, 
before  putting  it  in  practice,  it  was  re- 
solved to  ascertain  whether  the  circula- 
tion did  or  did  not  go  on  ;  with  which 
view  Al.  Dreflfenbach  laid  bare  the  bra- 
chial artery,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm.  The 
vessel  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  pulsa- 
tion. An  opening,  five  lines  long,  was 
then  made  in  it,  when  it  was  found  not 
to  contain  one  drop  of  blood  :  having 
within  only  a  small  red  clot,  not  larger 
than  a  sewing-thread.  The  parietes 
of  the  artery  were  clean  and  white. 
The  patient,  meantime,  was  perfectly 
sensible,  spoke  of  the  operation,  and 
answered  with  precision  all  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  The  deep-seated  tex- 
tures were  as  cold  as  the  snrf;ice ;  the 
veins  of  the  fore-arm  were  filled  with 
black  blood  ;  the  median  was  opened, 
and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  blood 
were  injected  at  three  times.  The  pa- 
tient fell  nothing  ;  complained  of  no 
pain,  except  very  slightly  of  the  wound 
made  to  exj)ose  the  artery.  After  the 
third  injection  the  pulse  returned  in  the 
axillary  artery  of  the  fore-arm  ;  it  beat 
sixty  times  in  the  minute,  but  this  only 
lasted  five  minutes.  Even  then,  not  a 
drop  of  blood  escaped  by  the  wounded 
artery.  Some  appearance  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  iris,  it  was  thought,  was  to 
be  perceived  during  the  transfusion,  and 
the  expression  was  a  little  more  ani- 
mated. The  patient  died  two  hours 
after  the  operation,  which  seemed  to 
have  had  no  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  Dec.  10,  1831. 

Dn.  SriiWAiiT  in  rue  Ciiaih. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  tliat 
a  special  general  meeting  should  be  called, 


for  Wednesday  the  14th,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  petition  to  be  addressed  to 
parliament  on  the  subject  of  anatomy. 

After  which  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
malignant  cholera,  particularUj  with  reference  to 
its  identity  with  the  disease  in  England,  was 
taken  uj)  by 

Mr.  SEARLE.whoreadtbe  following  paper. 
Having  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  "cho- 
lera spasmodica  and  cholera  morbus  were 
intrinsically  the  same,  but  not  identically  so," 
he  held  the  cause  of  the  former  to  be  a  poi- 
son of  the  sedative  class,  oper:\ting  immedi- 
ately on  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Its 
modus  operandi  he  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  having  premised  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  heart  and  brain,  the  only  essen- 
tial stimulus  to  their  function  being  the  pre- 
sence of  duly  arterialized  blood.  The  poi- 
son causing  cholera,  he  regarded  as  a  mi:)sm 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  malaria, 
and  this  he  conceived  to  be  received  into  the 
lungs  by  the  act  of  respiration,  and  there 
to  contaminate  the  blood  ;  its  effects  being 
particularly  directed  to  the  general  capilla- 
ries of  the  system,  destroying  their  func- 
tions— viz.  nutrition,  secretion,  calorification. 
From  this  follows  primarily,  the  languor,  in- 
digestion, giddiness,  &c.  and  secondarily 
the  purging,  vomiting,  coldness,  spasms, 
&c.  From  the  progressive  depreciation  of 
the  functions  implicating  the  respiratory 
process,  the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with 
carbon,  from  which  the  evil  becomes  ex- 
tended, causing  the  lividity  of  surface  ;  and 
the  numbness,  pain,  and  cramps,  are  pro- 
duced by  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  Such 
is  a  general  outline  of  the  extended  detail  into 
which  Mr.  Searle  entered  in  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  Indian  cholera,  and  its  mode 
of  operation.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  spo- 
radic cases  of  the  disease  often  occurred  in 
this  country,  and  this  led  him,  in  the  second 
place,  to  inquire  in  what  the  above  disease 
differed  from  ordmary  Eurojiean  cholera? 
"  They  differ  little  (said  Mr.  Searle)  but  in 
intensity  of  disease,  as  dependent  upon  the 
difference  and  virulence  of  the  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  it,  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the 
operation  of  various  other  poisons  of  the 
sedative  class  upon  the  system;"  and  "it 
is  to  this  difference  of  cause,  or  charncter  of 
the  poison  giving  rise  to  these  analogous 
affections,  to  which  I  am  of  opinion  the  spe- 
cific difference  in  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  fairly  attributed."  The  poison 
producing  the  Indian  cholera,  JMr.  Searle 
stated,  as  above,  was  apjjlied  from  without; 
the  cause  of  onlinary  cholera,  he  believed  to 
be  "  a  poison  generated  within  ;"  or  that  it 
resnited  from  the  blood's  "  imjjcrfect  decar- 
buration.''  This,  again,  being  the  result  of 
the  biliary  derangements  resulting  from  heat, 
cold  also,     by    causing    "  cuticular    capil- 
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lary  torpor,"  wns  pointed  out  among  the 
agents  capable  to  produce  cholera  morbus ; 
and  this  cause  conperating  with  exposure  to 
malaria,  was  stated  to  be  productive  of  an 
aggravated  form  of  disease;  in  illustrutiou 
of  which  he  read  an  extract  from  his  pamph- 
let, beginning  at  pnge  34. 

In  concluding  (said  J\Ir.  Searle)  this 
part  of  the  subject,  sir,  I  think  I  have  made 
it  appear  that  the  cause  of  cholera,  whether 
spasmodic  or  otherwise,  is  that  of  a  sedative 
poisonous  agency  upon  the  system,  in  sup- 
port of  which  opmion,  and  that  malaria  is  the 
cause  of  the  former  species,  or  very  fre- 
()uently  so,  I  would  adduce  the  fact  that  at 
Berlin  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the 
choleric  invariably  exhibited  an  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  which 
I  have  since  found,  on  reference  to  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital,  almost  invariably  to  at- 
tend upon  fevers  which  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  originate  in  malaria.  And 
I  would  adduce  also  the  cases  of  the  disease 
occurring  at  a  school  at  Clapham,  which 
were  so  much  alike  in  character  with  !.he 
spasmodic  cholera,  and  which  there  was  de- 
monstrative evidence  were  dependent  upon 
a  cause  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  that  it  is  to 
the  presence  of  accumulated  carbon,  resulting 
from  the  blood's  def'jctive  oxygenation  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  acting  upon  the 
system  as  a  poison,  that  cholera  morbus  is  to 
be  attributed,  may,  I  am  of  opinion,  fairly 
be  inferred,  by  the  fact  of  other  poisonous 
agents,  of  the  same  character,  producing 
analogous  effects  upon  the  system  ;  as  I  have 
frequently  witnessed  in  India,  in  persons 
who  have  partaken  of  oysters,  which  it  may 
be  supposed  were  not  perfectly  fresh  ;  and 
the  same  thing  Dr.  Prout  mentioned  to 
me  he  had  witnessed  in  all  the  members  of 
a  family  who  had  eaten  of  a  turkey  which 
it  was  supposed  could  not  have  been  fresh  ; 
and  I  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
for  saying  that  the  effluvium  of  the  dissect- 
ing room,  when  he  has  bad  a  putrid  subject, 
invariably  produces  the  same  effect  with 
him.  The  opinions,  sir,  I  have  now  had  the 
honour  to  communicate  to  this  Society,  al- 
though not  hastily  formed,  have  been  hastily 
committed  to  paper  ;  which  I  hope  will 
plead  my  apologies  for  their  being  not  quite 
60  perspicuously  worded  as  I  could  have  de- 
sired. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Searle's  paper, 
a  very  long  pause  ensued.       At  length 

Dr.  Macleod  rose  and  said,  that  he  of- 
fered himself  to  the  notice  of  the  society 
with  great  reluctance  ;  but,  as  the  pause  was 
becoming  quite  formidable,  he  would  ofler  a 
few  remarks  on  the  paper,  rather  than  suffer 
the  silence  to  be  protracted  still  longer.  He 
■was  afraid  that  he  had  not  clearly  un- 
derstood JMr.  Searle,  as  that  gentleman  had 
begun  by  holding,  that  the  Indian  and  English 
cholera  were  "  intrinsically  the  same,"  while 


he  bad  afterwards  gone  on  to  prove  that  they 
were  "  specifically  difft-reut,"  and  this  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
That  there  was  gre.at  resemblance  betweea 
certain  casis  of  tlie  Indian  disease  and  that 
which  occurred  in  England,  was  quite  evi- 
dent ;  had  it  not  been  so,  the  same  name 
would  never  have  been  applied  to  both. 
Yet,  admit  ing  tliis,  he  still  thought,  that, 
viewing  the  two  diseases,  each  as  a  whole, 
sufficient  discrepancy  might  be  observed  to 
show,  that  they  were  not  the  same.  Thus, 
in  linglish  cholera,  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  cramps,  formed  the  assemblage  of 
symptoms  characterizing  the  more  severe 
cases;  in  Indian  cholera,  not  only  might  all 
these  be  absent,  but  their  absence  actually 
marked  the  most  severe  form  of  the  disease. 
In  the  English  disease,  as  a  general  rule, 
bile  presented  itself  in  the  evacuations ;  in 
the  Indian  cholera,  the  absence  of  bile  was 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease .  In  the 
former,  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  alimen- 
tary canal  were  increased;  in  the  latter,  they 
were  arrested,  the  matters  passed  being 
merely  certain  constituents  of  the  blood,  ap- 
parently suffered  to  exude  from  the  vessels 
without  undergoing  the  changes  we  recognize 
in  secretions.  Still  it  was  held  by  some 
that  these  difierences  depended  upon  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  severity  ;  but  he  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  this,  because  he  had  seen 
patients  die  of  fjiiglish  cholera — which,  he 
supposed,  was  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  seve- 
rity as  any  gentleman  could  desire — yet,  in 
these  cases  the  individuals  did  not  die  as 
they  are  said  to  do  in  the  Indian  disease ; 
they  became  weaker  and  weaker,  under  the 
continuance  of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
at  length  sunk  exhausted,  as  one  might  be 
supposed  to  do  from  hypercatharsis,  or  any 
other  immoderate  depletion  ;  but  they  did 
not  exhibit  any  shrivelled  appearance,  they 
did  not  become  blue,  nor  shew  any  signs  of 
defective  arterialization  of  the  blood,  which 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  great  characters  of 
the  Indian  disease.  He  was  aware  that 
others  had  met  with  cases  in  which  some 
degree  of  this  blueness  was  to  bo  seen,  and 
he  admitted  that  it  was  the  occurrence  of 
these  sporadic  cases,  so  closely  resembling 
the  malignant  disease,  which  constituted 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion. But  even  admitting  the  great  resem- 
blance in  extreme  cases,  still  it  remained  to 
inquire,  whether  similarity  of  symptoms 
marked  identity  of  disease.  Mr.  Searle  had 
taken  his  illustration  from  the  effect  of  nar- 
cotics ;  but  adopting  his  own  instance  of 
opium  and  belladonna,  he  (Dr.  M.)  con- 
tended, that  though  there  were  certain  points 
of  resemblance,  as  to  their  effects  on  the 
nervous  system,  yet  these  by  no  means  went 
so  far  as  to  constitute  their  actions  "  intrin- 
sically the  same."  Besides,  a  man  might 
be  found  in  the  street  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
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and  it  might  be  impossible  to  say  from  his 
appearance  whether  be  hnd  fallen  down  in 
apoplexy  or  had  received  a  blow  on  the 
head,  or  was  only  very  particularly  drunk  ; 
yet  no  cue  looked  upon  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  intoxication,  as  "  in- 
trinsically the  same,"  Again,  a  feinaie  might 
have  convulsive  paroxysms,  of  which  no  one, 
rcganling  the  i)resent  appearances  merely, 
might  be  able  to  say  whether  they  were  epi- 
leptic or  hysterical ;  while  it  was  farther  no- 
torious, that  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  fre- 
quently resembled  each  other  so  closely  as  to 
have  been  actually  confounded;  and  this  last 
instance  bore  directly  on  the  point  at  issue, 
because  the  former,  like  English  cholera, 
was  produced  from  accidental  causes ;  the 
latter,  like  the  malignant  disease,  arose  from  a 
peculiar  poison.  The  speaker  inferred  from 
all  this,  that  similarity  in  certain  symptoms 
was  not  sufficient  to  show  individuality  of 
disease.  But  if  they  who  founded  the  doc- 
trine of  the  identity  of  English  with  malig- 
nant cholera  on  their  resemblance,  did  not 
on  this})oint  prove  enough,  there  was  another 
on  which  they  proved  too  much,  for  some 
of  them  also  held  the  new  cholera  to  be  the 
cold  stage  of  a  malignant  fever.  Now  he 
was  far  from  objecting  to  this  doctrine  ;  but 
as  it  was  an  admitted  axiom,  that  "  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal  to 
one  another,"  so,  if  English  cholera  be  equal 
to  Indian  cholera,  and  if  malignant  fever  be 
equal  to  Indian  cholera,  English  cholera  must 
be  equal  to  malignant  fever  !  He  by  no  means 
objected  to  the  comparison  of  tlie  new  dis- 
ease to  fever,  because  he  thought  it  the  more 
correct  view  ;  but  by  how  much  the  more 
any  one  succeeded  in  establishing  this  doc- 
trine, by  so  much  the  more  did  he  disprove 
the  former  part  of  the  ])roposition,  because 
any  one  who  had  seen  common  English  cho- 
lera must  perceive  that  the  attempt  to 
prove  it  to  be  the  same  as  m:iligriant  fever, 
was  an  argumetttuin  ad  absurdiun. 

Dr.  Jamfs  Johnson  objected  to  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  bile  as  forming  any  diag- 
nostic mark  of  English  cholera  ;  bile  was  not 
generally  present  in  the  disease  of  this  coun- 
try, at  least  it  was  not  so  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  was  produced  by  the  succussions 
of  the  vomiting.  IIu  held  that  the  vomiting 
of  bile  in  the  cholera  morbus  was  only  a  ter- 
nary link  .  in  the  chain  of  phenomena. 
Tlie  contents  of  the  stomach  were  first  dis- 
charged, then  the  mucous  secretions  of  that 
organ,  and  lastly  bile.  He  remarked  far- 
ther, that  there  was  something  suj)eradded 
to  the  causes  of  common  cholera,  which  ren- 
dered that  disease  epidemic  ;  but  what  that 
something  was  he  (Dr.  J.)  did  not  pretend 
to  know. 

Dr.  Greoory  rose  to  animadvert  upon 
two  points  touched  upon  by  the  preceding 
B|>caker.  IJr.  J,  Johnson  had  then  reiterat- 
ed a  stntimeut  on  which  he  seemed  to  lay 


great  stress — the  absence  of  bile  in  the  first 
discharges  from  the  stomach  in  cholera  mor- 
bus.    It  was   Dr.  Johnson's  object  to  shew, 
that  the  vomiting  of  bile,  when  it  did  occur, 
was  merely  the  result  of  the  continued  vo- 
miting, and  that  bile  never  appeared  in  the 
first  discharges  from  the  stomach.     This  po- 
sition Dr.  G.  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
admit.     In  common  with  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society,    he  had  seen  numerous 
instances   of   the    ordinary   cholera   of   this 
country,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
bile  was  often  seen  in  the  very  first  discimrges 
from   the   stomach.     He  was   ready  to  con- 
cede to  Dr.  J.  that  these  first  discharges  con- 
sisted  of  the  contents  of  the  stomnch  ;  so  did 
the  second  ;  so  did  the  third  and  the  fourth  ; 
but  the  question   was,   whether  bile  is  not 
often  in  the  stomach  prior  to  the  first  attack 
of  vomiting  1     Dr.  G.  was  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  ;  and  that  nausea  and  headache 
are  often  evidences   of  such  an   occurrence. 
How  often  do  we  find   persons  bringing  off 
bile — pure  bile,  from  the  stomach,  by  a  sin- 
gle  effort  of  vomiting  ;  and  if  this  can  hap- 
pen independent  of  cholera,  why  may  it  not 
happen  in  that  disease  ?     [Dr.  J.  Johnson 
here  expressed  some  dissent.]     Dr.  Gregory 
added,   that  he   spoke  not  of /;(if.siV)//((!>s,  bnt 
of  every-day  occurrences,   and  he  left  it  to 
the  members  of  the  society  to  judge  between 
them.     Dr.  G.  then  proceeded  to  comment 
on  that  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  address  which 
referred  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  causes 
of  epidemic  cholera  was  involved.     To  this 
sentiment  in  itself  Dr.  G.  had  nothing  to  ob- 
ject.     Whatever  notions    he  himself  enter- 
tained on  the  origin  of  this  disease,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  subject  was  involved  ;  but  he  was  asto- 
nished that  Dr.  Johnson  should  thus  profess 
his  ignorance  of  that  sotnelliing  which  render- 
ed the  cholera  epidemic,  when,  in  the  first  of 
those  nineteen  propositions   viith   -which  he 
^lad  favoured  the  society,  the   whole  matter 
was  explained.     Dr.  J.   Johnson's  words  in 
projiosition  1st,  are — "  In  cpidemiccholera,  a 
poisonous,  or  sedative  principle,  originating 
in  the  earth,    or   emanating  from  animal  or 
vegetal)le   substances,  strikes  a  predisposed 
individual,   and  produces  the  disease."     On 
numerous  occasions   Dr.  Johnson  had  advo- 
cated  the   terrestrial  origin  of  cholera  ;   and 
he  (Dr.  G.   G.)  could  not  understand  with 
what  consistency  he  now  maintained  that  the 
causes  of  epidemic  cholera  were  beyond  his 
knowledge.     He  hnd  appealed  to  the   new 
volcano  in  the  Mediterranean  in  proof  of  the 
reality  of  such   terrestrial  changes   as  were 
adequate  to  the  explan;ition  of  the  origin  of 
cholera.    Thi.s  theory  he  (Dr.  G.)  discredited 
altogether  ;  he  could  not  see  any  plausibility 
in  the  supposed  connexion  of  cholera  with 
terrestrial  emanations;  and  if  it  de))ended 
upon  subterranean  heal,  it  would  be  incum- 
bent on  Dr.  Johnson  to  prove  the  sjiringinij 
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up  of  a  new  volcano  every  year  since  1817. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  might,  we  either  did 
know  the  sources  of  cliolera,  or  we  did  not. 
The  observations  which  had  just  fallen  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  compared  with  his  writ- 
ten statement,  left  it  in  doubt  in  which  horn 
of  the  dilemma  he  desired  to  be  placed.  Dr. 
G.  next  proceeded  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  to  inject 
oxygenating  salts  into  the  blood,  asa  remedy 
in  the  Asiatic  cholera  ;  but  upon  learning 
that  that  gentleman  had  gone  to  Sunderland 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  researches, 
he  desisted. 

Dr.  Granville  begged  to  put  a  question, 
through  the  Chairman,  to  Dr.  Barry,  whom 
he  saw  in  the  room — namely,  "  Whether 
the  common  autumnal,  or  English  cholera, 
and  the  disease  which  he  liad  seen  in  Ilus- 
eia,  were  identical  V  Thus  called  upon,  and 
amid  the  manifestation  of  much  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  meeting  to  hear  his  opinions. 

Dr.  Barry  rose,  and  after  acknowledging 
the  compliment  paid  him,  proceeded  to 
state,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  conviction 
that  the  diseases  vcere  different.  He  re- 
marked that  the  essential  characters  of  Eng- 
lish cholera  were  often  entirely  absent  in  the 
other — in  which  patients  frequently  died  in 
a  few  hours,  and  without  having  vomited  or 
been  purged  at  all  ;  but  that  they  were  in  a 
manner  stricken  down  at  once,  and  exhibited 
more  the  appearances  of  a  corpse  than  a  liv- 
ing being  ;  with  the  eyes  sunk  into  the 
sockets,  the  skin  dark  as  if  from  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  toes  and  fingers  shrivelled,  and 
the  tendons  standing  out  like  rigid  cords 
along  the  limbs  ;  while  the  very  breath  was 
cold,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  not 
to  be  felt  at  all ;  and  this  led  him  to  observe, 
that  the  disease  he  had  seen  in  llussia,  and 
more  lately  in  Sunderland,  bore  much  more 
analogy  to  the  cold  stage  of  a  malignant  fe- 
ver than  to  ordinary  cholera  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  thus  further  different  from  it,  that,  to 
be  successful,  you  had  to  save  your  patient 
twice — first  from  the  blue  or  collapsed  stage, 
and  then  from  the  typhus  fever  which  suc- 
ceeds. He  strongly  expressed  his  conviction 
tliat  neither  Celsus  nor  Sydenham  had  ever 
seen  the  disease  which  had  lately  attracted 
such  fearful  interest,  because,  if  they  had 
done  so,  it  was  not  to  be  conceived  that  they 
would  have  omitted  to  mention  the  blue  co- 
lour— the  corrugation  and  shrivelling  of  the 
extremities — the  coldness  of  the  tongue  and 
breath,  or  the  alteration  of  the  voice  ;  yet  not 
one  of  these  things  had  either  of  them  enu- 
merated. Dr.  Barry  then  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  anatomical  characters,  the  most  con- 
stant of  which,  he  said,  were  distention  of 
the  gall-bladder,  with  a  most  peculiar  shrink- 
ing and  emptiness  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
which  more  resembled  a  dried  fig  than  any 
thing  else,  and  was  scarcely  larger.  He  also 
particularly  dwelt  upon  the  phlogosed  state 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  its  investing  mem- 


branes, to  which,  in  some  cases,  was  super- 
added distinct  ramoilissement.  The  observa- 
tion of  this  circumstance  had  led  Dr.  Lange, 
of  Cronstadt,  to  try  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  spine,  oi)posite  the  part  where 
the  inflamed  or  softened  appearances  pre- 
sented themselves.  This  was  done  in  four- 
teen cases,  twelve  of  which  recovered  ;  and 
this  too  at  the  commencement  of  the  epide- 
mic, the  very  time  at  which  experience  had 
shewn  it  was  violent  and  intractable.  In 
several  of  these  cases  the  patients  were  so 
much  satisfied  of  the  relief  afforded,  that  they 
begged  for  the  repetition  of  the  operation  ; 
but  such  were  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  the  medical  men — such  their  persua- 
sion that  the  disease  was  produced  by  poi- 
son, and  that  this  method  was  a  kind  of  tor- 
ture by  burning,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  discontinue  it.  Vomiting  and  purging,  he 
asserted,  were  by  no  means  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  Russian  disease  ;  the  paralysis 
of  the  heart — the  thickening  and  stasis  of 
the  blood — the  embarrassed  and  altered  re- 
spiration— were  the  fatal  alterations  of  func- 
tion which  hurried  on  the  fatal  event,  and 
in  many  cases  with  such  dreadful  rapidity. 

Dr.  Copland  called  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having, 
some  years  ago,  as  well  as  recently,  advocat- 
ed doctrines  similar  to  those  so  ably  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Barry. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  English  with  Indian  cholera, 

1\Ir.  Searle  made  some  observations  in 
farther  elucidation  of  his  views.  We  under- 
stood him  to  say,  that  he  regarded  the  dis- 
ease as  modified  by  climate,  being  intrinsi- 
cally but  not  identically  the  same.  With  re- 
gard to  the  appearances  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Barry,  he  had  often  seen 
the  vessels  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  very 
much  loaded,  and  with  serosity  between  the 
membranes ;  these  appearances  often  ex- 
tended down  into  the  spinal  canal  ;  but  no- 
thing like  softening  was  to  be  found  in  recent 
cases  ;  and  he  regarded  the  affection  as  much 
too  general  to  be  cured  by  tiie  local  applica- 
tion of  the  cautery,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Barry. 

The  proposed  meeting  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  was  adjourned  without  any 
decision  having  been  come  to  regarding  the 
anatomical  petition. 

NOTE  FROM  MR.  KING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette, 

Sin, 
In-  your  report  of  the  debate  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
there  is  an  important  omission  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  case  of  cho- 
lera which  I  related ;  and  there  is  also  a 
charge  of  "  vociferating''  brought  against  me. 
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Have  tlie  goodness  to  supply  the  former,  and 
be  ass'ired  1  am  not  conscious  of  having  de- 
served the  latter.  I  said,  that  the  serious 
symptoms  in  the  case  alluded  to  were  check- 
ed, not  merely  by  the  application  of  a  large 
mustard  poultice  to  the  abdomen,  but  by 
this  means,  combined  with  the  administra- 
tion of  very  small  doses  of  the  Tinct.  Opii. 
I  remain. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  King. 

10,  Hanover-Street,  Hanover-Square, 
December  13,    1831. 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  1831. 
Mr.  T-awrence  in  the  Chair. 

Fracture  of  the  Spine — Tumors. 
A  PAPER  by  Mr.  Barlow,  giving  an  account 
of  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  was  read. 
The  principal  feature  in  it  was  in  the  treat- 
ment, and  that  was  by,  in  the  first  instance, 
restoring  the  fractured  and  projecting  parts 
of  the  vertebrfe  to  their  proper  positiou,  by 
means  of  extending  tlie  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities at  the  san;e  time — which  gave  no 
pain,  but  rather  great  relief;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  mechanical  contrivances  for  support- 
ing and  moving  the  body,  enabled  the  patient 
to  sustain  life,  under  circumstances  of  consi- 
derable promise  and  amelioration,  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months.  His  urine  he  was 
able  to  evacuate  by  pleasure  ou  the  hypogas- 
tric region.  The  body  was  carefully  exa- 
mined after  death,  and  much  softening  of 
the  medulla  spinalis  was  clearly  observable 
opposite  the  fracture.  Drawings  and  prepa- 
rations of  the  bones  were  exhibited  to  the 
society  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  who  had  commu- 
nicated the  paper. 

Mr.  Stanley  considered  the  treatment 
in  this  case  rather  unjustifiable  ;  he  did  not 
see,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  circum- 
stances which  ensued,  that  the  method  of 
forcibly  extending  the  extremities  was  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  judicious  ma- 
nagement. He  was  surprised  too  at  the  lit- 
tle attention  which  seemed  to  have  been 
bestowed  on,  or  required  by,  the  urinary  ap- 
paratus. In  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  which 
had  occurred  to  his  observation  in  St.  Ijar- 
tholomew's,  a  material  cause  of  death  was 
disease  of  the  bladder  :  an  ammoniacal  state 
of  the  urine  very  early  discovered  itself,  and 
in  sjiite  of  all  the  care  that  could  be 
given  it,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ca- 
theter two  and  often  three  times  a  day  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  sujiervened,  and,  upon  ex- 
amination after  deatli,  considerable  slough- 
ing was  observed. 

Wn.  Lancstaff  presented  and  gave  ex- 
plonations  of  various  dry  and  wet  specimens 
of  anchyloses,  and  diseased  growths  of  bone. 


He  submitted  to  the  society  the  proposition — 
that  no  anchylosis  is  ever  effected  in  a  scro- 
fulous state  of  the  bones  ;  at  least  he,  with 
very  extensive  ojiportunities  of  observation, 
had  never  found  it  to  be  the  case  ;  and  he 
wished  any  gentleman  present,  that  knew  an 
instance  to  the  contrary,  to  be  so  good  as  to 
come  forward  and  state  it. 

Nobody  gainsaying  the  proposition,  the 
secoi.d  part  of  a  paper  by  Air.  Lawrence,  on 
tumors,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  relation  between  the  tumors  of  which 
thispartof  the  pajiertreated,  and  the  pancrea- 
tic sarcoma  of  IMr.Abernethy,  was  pointed  out. 
The  tumors  in  question  were  situated  for  the 
most  part  about  the  localities  of  the  submax. 
illary  structures,  and  generally  close  to  the 
mastoid  process  ;  and  it  might  be  observed  of 
them,  that  they  seemed  invariably  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  tissues  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  they  were  situated  ;  those,  for 
example,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salivary  glands 
bearing  an  analogy  in  their  structure  to  those 
glands.  A  small  quantity  of  bony  deposition 
was  also  sometimes  detected  in  them.  The 
knife  was  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  re- 
medy in  these  cases.  The  paper  then  went 
on  to  give  an  account  of  five  or  six  examples 
of  the  occurrence  of  these  tumors  ;  one  in  a 
young  man,  in  whom  the  new  growth  attain- 
ed the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  close  by  the  mastoid  process,  and  in- 
volving the  parotid  gland.  In  the  operatioa 
for  its  removal  much  hemorrhage  ensued, 
and  a  portion  of  the  facial  nerve  was  una- 
voidably cut  away ;  the  cure,  however,  was 
complete.  A  tumor  of  a  similar  description, 
and  similarly  situated,  but  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  was  removed  from  a  woman,  by  a 
single  incision.  Another  growth  of  the  same 
character,  but  formidably  larger,  gave  Mr. 
Lawrence  much  more  trouble.  He  was 
obliged  to  cut  through  it  in  the  removal ;  and 
it  was  seen  that  a  considerable  cavity  existed 
in  the  centre,  containing  a  fluid  which  seemed 
yellowish,  but  the  exact  composition  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained,  owing  to  its 
mixing  with  the  blood  which  flowed  copiously 
at  the  time.  After  cutting  out  the  remainder 
of  the  tumor,  IMr.  L.  found  it  necessary  to  get 
lid  of  a  quantity  of  blackish  tissue  which 
com])osed  the  nidus  of  the  tumor,  about  the 
parotid,  by  breaking  it  down  ;  the  external 
carotid  was  completely  bared  in  this  opera- 
tion. All  the  cases  related  by  I\Ir.  Lawrence 
were  attended  with  successful  results  ;  the 
last  of  them  was  one  in  which  a  young  lady, 
who  had  an  ugly  tumor,  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
on  her  ujiper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
submitted  it  to  the  knife  ;  and  it  was  readily 
removed  from  the  inside,  leaving  the  patient 
completely  well  in  a  day  or  two.  The  tu- 
mors in  question,  it  was  further  observed, 
were  all  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  jaw, 
and  none  of  them  were  of  a  malignant  cha- 
racter. 
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Dr.  Gordon  inquired  whether  any  medi- 
cal treatment  had  been  tried  in  these  cases 
previously  to  the  use  of  the  knife  being 
adopted;  and  he  wished  particularly  to 
know,  whether  iodine  had  been  resorted  to. 
He  related  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  a 
tumor  removed,  by  an  operation,  from  lier 
breast,  at  one  of  the  disi>ensaries,  and  u))on 
returning  some  time  after  to  the  s.ime  esta- 
blishment with  another  tumor  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  other  breast,  and  declining  to  per- 
mit its  removal  by  the  knife,  was  induced  to 
apply  in  another  (juarter,  where  the  disease 
was  treated  with  iodine,  and  with  the  most 
successful  consequences.  The  whole  tumor 
was  not  yet  removed,  but  it  was  most  re- 
markably reduced. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  that  his  cases  were 
managed  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  iodine 
was  scarcely  known  ;  but  that  various  reme- 
dies hiid  certainly  been  employed,  such  as 
leeches  and  constitutional  treatment,  though 
without  any  promise  of  success. 

Mu.  LANCJSTAf  F  did  not  think  that  iodine 
could  have  the  least  good  effect  in  tumors, 
such  as  those  described  by  ]\Ir.  Lawrence, 
any  more  tlian  in  growths  of  the  nature  of 
fungus  ha>matodes. 

Mr.  Stanley  thought  that  iodine  was  only 
efficacious  in  overgrown  structures  and  en- 
largements of  glands,  as  in  bronchocele. 
Before  sitting  down,  he  wished  to  call  jMr. 
Lawrence's  attention  to  a  case  of  diseased 
mamma,  on  which  an  operation  had  recently 
been  performed  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  for  the 
removal  of  a  tumor  which  he  thought  of  a 
malignant  kind.  But  what  he  wished  parti- 
cularly to  notice,  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  wound,  twelve  inches  in  length, 
healed  up  — almost  completely  by  the  first 
intention  ;  at  least,  there  was  not  above  a 
spoonful  of  matter  discharged  :  upon  this  he 
begged  to  have  the  President's  opinion,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  a  bad  symptom,  indicating 
the  return  of  the  disease  in  the  part? — his 
own  experience  would  induce  him  to  con- 
clude that  it  was;  and  he  would  further  be 
glad  to  know,  whether  an  issue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  part  might  not  have  a  good 
effect  in  obviating  a  recurrence  of  a  similar 
diseased  growth  1 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  think  the  tumor  in 
question  one  of  a  malignant  sort.  As  to  the 
rapid  healing  of  the  wound,  he  thought  it  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  constitutional  healthiness 
of  the  woman,  and  not  to  any  connexion  with 
the  supposed  latent  morbid  structure.  'I'he 
issue  he  thought  very  advisable  if  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disorder  was  anticipated. 

Some  conversation  ensued  on  the  ques- 
tion— whether  there  really  was  any  deficiency 
of  bony  matter  in  scrofulous  patients  ;  and 
whether,  as  was  stated  by  soiLe  German 
surgeons,  iodine  was  likely  to  conduce,  in 
those  cases,  to  the  formation  of  osseous  de- 
posits 1     Adjourned. 


DR.  STEVENS  IN  ANSWER  TO  DR. 
JOHNSON. 

[Together  with  the  following  letter,  some 
documents  were  sent  for  our  perusal,  which 
ajipcar  to  us  fully  to  bear  out  Dr.  Stevens  in 
his  statements  :  —  1st,  That  the  plan  of  giving 
neutral  salts,  in  a  manner  not  previously 
practised,  was  adopted  at  Trinidad  on  his 
suggestion  ;  and  2illy,  that  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  rate  of  mortality  followed  there- 
upon. There  may  be  ditT'erence  of  opinion  as 
to  how  far  the  success  depended  upon  the 
above,  and  how  far  upon  other  means ;  but 
the  evidence  must  be  very  different  from  that 
contained  in  Mr.  Greatrix's  letter  (the  origi- 
nal of  which  we  have  seen),  to  warrant  the 
imputations  which  Dr.  Johnson  states  his 
correspondent  to  have  thrown  upon  the  honour 
and  veracity  of  Dr.  Stevens.] 

To  the  F.dilur  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  had  reason  to  believe  that,  for  some 
time  past,  reports  similar  to  the  accusations 
contained  against  me  in  Dr.  Johnson's  late 
letter,  have  been  circulating  in  some  of  the 
private  medical  circles  in  this  city,  but  in  so 
cautious  a  manner  that  they  were  not  tangi- 
ble, for  I  found  it  impossible  to  trace  them  to 
their  real  source.  With  a  belief  that  such  a 
cause  was  in  operation  against  me,  I  was  not 
sorry  when  1  saw  the  same  accusations 
openly  and  boldly  stated  in  a  public  journal. 
Unfounded  attacks,  like  venomous  reptiles, 
are  only  dangerous  when  they  crawl  m  the 
dark  ;  when  they  venture  to  shew  themselves 
in  open  dav,  the  one,  like  the  other,  can 
easily  be  crushed. 

At  the  time  that  my  paper  was  written  for 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  I  had  a 
thorough  conviction  that  every  syllable  1  had 
stated  in  that  document  was  most  religiously 
true  ;  I  thought  so  then,  and  I  nmst  say 
(though  I  may  be  mistaken),  that  1  think  so 
siill,  even  in  the  face  of  the  bold  assertions 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  in  the  last 
number  of  your  journal. 

I  have  written  a  statement  of  the  facts  re- 
lative to  this  subject,  but  for  the  moment,  at 
least,  I  will  defer  sending  it  to  the  press. 
Were  1  to  do  so  now,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  it  might  be  the  means  of  preventing 
the  publication  of  those  valuable  Trinidad 
documents,  which  contain  such  a  mass  of  im- 
portant information.  But,  independent  of 
this,  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  stated  his 
charges  distinctly  enough,  I  am  still  left  in 
the  dark  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  facts  by  which  these  charges  are  to  be 
proved  ;  when  we  know  what  the  proofs  are, 
we  shall  then  be  more  able  to  judge  of  their 
value.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  has  promised 
to  publish  the  said  documents  within  fit'teeu 
days  from  the  date  of  his  letter.     When  thig 
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is  done  I  pledge  myself,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  lose  no  time  in  producing  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  all  1  have  stated,  and 
perhaps  even  a  great  deal  more,  is  perfectly 
correct.  By  inserting  this  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  your  journal,  you  will  oblige,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Stevens,  M.D. 
Dec.  14,  1831. 
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The  following  official  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  different 
Medical  Boards  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Central  Board  of  Health,  Council-Office, 
Whitehall,  Dec.  13,  1831. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  the  intimation  given 
by  this  Board  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  their  circular,  dated  I4th  ult.,  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  the  subjoined  "  sani- 
tary instructions  for  communities  supposed  to 
be  actually  attacked  by  spasmodic  cholera," 
with  some  observations  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  disease,  drawn  up  by  Drs. 
Russell  and  Barry. 

Every  individual  being  deeply  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  endeavour  to  ar- 
rest the  spread  of  disease  at  its  very  com- 
mencement. In  order  to  attain  this  impor- 
tant object — 

1st.  The  most  efficient  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  the  local  boards  of  health, 
and  other  authorities,  to  obtain  the  earliest 
and  most  correct  intelligence  of  every  sus- 
picious case  which  may  occur  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

2d,  All  unnecessary  communication  should 
be  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  between  the 
infected  and  the  healthy. 

3d.  As  space,  cleanliness,  and  pure  air, 
are  of  the  most  vital  consequence,  both  to 
the  recovery  of  the  sick  ])erson  and  to  the 
safety  of  those  about  him,  the  jiatient  la- 
bouring under  spasmodic  cholera  should  ei- 
ther be  ])laced  in  a  separate,  well-ventilated 
apartment  of  his  own  house,  if  it  afford  such 
accommodation,  and  be  attended  by  as  few 
persons  as  the  circumstances  of  his  case  will 
admit,  or  be  induced  to  submit  to  an  imme- 
diate removal  to  such  building  as  may  have 
been  provided  for  the  reception  of  ])ersons 
whose  circumstances  will  not  afford  the  ad- 
vantages at  homo,  of  8j)-ice,  air,  and  separa- 
tion from  the  hcaltliy. 

4th.  When  an  individual  shall  have  been 
attacked  with  this  disease,  aud  placed  un- 
der the  most  favourable  conditions,  as  al- 
ready pointed  out,  both  for  the  recovery  of 
his  own  ami  the  safety  of  the  public  healih  ; 
the  room  or  apartment  where  he  may  iiave 


been  attacked,  and  from  which  he  may  have 
been  removed,  should  be  purified  by  scrub- 
bing, lime-washing,  free  ventilation  and  fu- 
migation by  heated  sulphuric  acid  and  com- 
mon sail,  with  black  oxyde  of  manganese, 
or  the  same  acid  with  nitre  ;  or,  when  these 
materials  cannot  be  obtained,  by  strong 
vinegar  thrown  u]ion  heated  bricks.  'J"he 
bed,  bedding,  and  clothes,  should  be  im- 
mersed in  water,  washed  with  soap,  and  af- 
terwards fumigated  as  above. 

5th.  To  correct  all  offensive  smells,  chlo- 
ride of  lime  may  be  applied  ;  but  great  cau- 
tion is  recommended  in  the  use  of  this  ma- 
terial, its  fumes  continued  for  any  length  of 
time  having  been  found  highly  prejudicial  to 
health — more  particularly  in  delicate  per- 
sons. 

6th.  A  number  of  steady  men,  propor- 
tionate to  the  district  in  which  they  are  to 
act,  should  be  appointed  to  lime-wash  and 
purify,  as  ordered  above,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  medical  authority,  such  apartments 
as  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  local  board. 

7th.  Those  who  die  of  this  disease  should 
be  buried  as  soon  as  possible,  wrapped  in 
cotton  or  linen  cloth  saturated  with  pitch,  or 
coal  tar,  and  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  persons.  The  fu- 
neral service  to  be  peformed  in  the  open  air. 

8tb.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
public  health  that  an  improved  diet,  and 
flannel  clothing,  at  least  flannel  belts  and 
woollen  stockings,  should  be  given  to  the 
poor.  No  person  should  ever  allow  himself 
to  sit  down  and  get  cool  with  wet  feet :  in- 
deed the  most  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  keeping  the  feet  dry  and  warm.  Re- 
pletion and  indigestion  should  be  guarded 
against ;  all  raw  vegetables,  acescent,  un- 
wholesome food  and  drink  avoided.  Tem- 
perance should  be  most  rigidly  observed  in 
every  thing.  In  short,  no  means  should  be  " 
neglected  which  may  tend  to  preserve  indi- 
vidual health.  'J'he  neglect  of  any  or  all  of 
these  cautions  would  not  of  themselves  pro- 
duce the  specific  disease  called  spasmodic 
cholera;  but  such  neglect  would  most  as- 
suredly dispose  the  individual  living  in  an 
infected  atmosphere  to  be  attac.'.cd  by  this 
disease,  when  most  probably  he  might  other- 
wise have  escaped. 

'i'he  most  effectual  means  by  which  this 
disease  may  be  prevented  from  extending,  is 
to  enable  the  poor,  who  are  generally  the 
first  attacked,  to  opjiose  to  its  influence,  as 
far  as  jiracticable,  those  ameliorations  in 
diet,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  public  and 
private  charity  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  fail  to 
produce. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Ihr 
Disease,  drawn    up    by     Drs.   lins'^ell   and 
Jiiirri/, 
"  Of  the  two  great  classes  of  functions 
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performed  by  the  organs  of  wliicb  man  is 
composed,  one  only  is  attacked  in  this  dis- 
ease. The  operations  of  the  senses  and  of 
the  intelligence  are  either  li^ft  untouched,  or 
are  affected  hut  in  a  secondary  manner. 

Those  functions,  on  the  contrary,  by  whicli 
esisteuce  as  a  living  being  is  preserved  ; 
those  complicated  powers,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  for  ever  appropriating  and  con- 
verting into  a  part  of  ourselves  portions  of 
the  matter  around  us;  are  all  and  at  once 
deranged  by  the  attack  of  tliis  terrible  ma- 
lady. Nutrition  is  annihilated  ;  respiration 
becomes  difficult,  irregular,  and  inefficient  ; 
the  involuntary  muscles  no  longer  perform 
their  task;  the  voluntary  are  drawn  into 
contractions  by  other  powers  than  the  will  ; 
the  blood  ceases  to  circulate  ;  its  physicnl 
properties  are  altered  ;  its  serous  portion  is 
suddenly  thrown  out  upon  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  body  ;  the  secretions  are 
all  arrested  ;  and  animal  heat  is  no  longer 
produced. 

Under  such  rapidly  destructive,  and  al- 
most universal  derangement  of  function,  the 
most  energetic  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
reproduce  what  the  disease  has  rendered 
nature  unable  to  keep  up — viz. 

1st.  Fluidity,  heat,  and  motion  in  the 
blood. 

2dly.  Regulated  action  in  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscles. 

Lastly,  but  above  every  other  considera- 
tion, renewed  energy  in  the  nervous  centre, 
the  source  of  all  vitality  and  function. 

No  remedy  at  all  approaching  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  specific  has  been  as  yet  discovered 
for  this  disease.  In  fact,  no  one  mode  of 
cure  can  be  usefully  employed  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  any  disease.  The  grades 
of  intensity,  and  the  grouping  of  the  symp- 
toms with  which  spasmodic  cholera  makes 
its  attacks,  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the 
subject;  its  treatment,  therefore,  must  vary 
with  these  grades  and  conditions. 

The  leading  preliminary  symptoms  gene- 
rally are,  either  diarrhoea,  spasms,  apoplec- 
tic vertigo,  with  nausea,  imperfect  vomiting 
or  various  combinations  of  these  symptoms. 

When  the  diarrhcva  affords  time  for  dis- 
tinct treatment,  it  ought  to  be  arrested  at 
once  by  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  mea- 
sures ; — by  opium  in  moderate  doses  ;  as- 
tringents ;  local  bleeding  by  leeches,  if  the 
subject  be  plethoric  ;  by  cordials  and  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  if  there  be  cold  sweats  ; 
by  confining  the  patient  strictly  to  bed,  and 
keeping  up  heat ;  by  diet ;  by  emetics. 

Should  spasms  bo  the  first  and  leading 
symptom,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  cupping 
along  the  course  of  the  spine,  cordial,  and 
antispasmodic  medicines,  opium,  frictions, 
and  dry  warmth,  are  indicated. 

But  when  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
with  vertigo,  nausea,  coldness,  loss  of  pulse, 
blueness  of  the  skin,  shrinking  of  the  features 


and  extremities,  with  more  or  Jess  watery 
discharges  and  cramps  ;  constituting  nn  ag- 
gravated case  of  the  worst  type  ;  whether 
this  state  shall  have  come  on  without  warn- 
ing, or  shall  have  supervened  upon  either,  or 
both  of  the  preliminary  sets  of  symptoms  al- 
ready mentioned,  time  must  not  be  wasted 
upon  inert  measures.  Such  a  patient  will 
inevitably  perish,  and  within  a  very  few 
hours,  if  the  paralysed  vital  functions  be  not 
quickly  restored. 

Let  hnn  then  be  immediately  placed  be- 
tween warm  blankets  ;  and  should  no  medi- 
cal person  be  at  hand,  let  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  common  kitchen  salt,  dissolved  in  six 
ounces  of  warm  water,  be  given  immediately, 
and  at  once,  if  he  be  an  adult.  Let  dry  and 
steady  heat  be  applied  along  the  course  of 
the  sjnne,  and  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  (if 
no  other  means  be  at  hand),  by  a  succession 
of  heated  plates  or  platters.  Let  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  be  surrounded  with 
bags  of  heated  bran,  corn,  ashes,  or  sand, 
and  assiduously  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand, 
;ind  a  little  oil  or  grease  to  protect  the  skin. 
Energetic,  complete  vomiting,  will  probably 
be  produced  by  the  salt ;  and  perhaps  bilious 
purging,  with  tenesmus. 

Should  a  medical  man  be  on  the  spot,  a 
moderate  bleeding,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
would  be  desirable,  previously  to,  or  imme- 
diately after  the  administration  of  the  salt,  or 
of  any  other  emetic  which  may  be  preferred. 

The  extensively  deranged  action  of  those 
organs,  whose  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from, 
or  connected  with,  the  spinal  marrow;  the 
anatomical  characters  found  about  that  great 
source  of  vitality,  after  death,  in  many  cases 
of  this  disease  ;  together  with  the  success 
stated  by  Dr.  Lange,  Chief  Physician  at 
Cronstadt,  to  have  attended  the  practice 
mentioned  below,  founded  upon  these  views, 
in  twelve  out  of  fourteen  aggravated  cases, 
fully  justify  the  following  recommendation. 

In  cases  such  as  thosejustdescribed,letthe 
actual  cautery  be  freely  applied  to  one  or  two, 
or  more  places  on  either  side  of  the  spine, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  forming  good-sized 
issues.  Should  the  heated  iron  have  produced 
any  excitement  of  the  nervous  power,  and 
the  salt  emetic  have  caused  any  portion  of 
the  bile  to  flow  through  its  proper  duct,  a 
great  step  will  have  been  accomplished  to- 
wards recovery  from  the  stage  of  collapse. 
Cordials  and  opiates  judiciously  administer- 
ed ;  sinapisms  and  other  external  stimulants  ; 
mercurials,  with  mild  aromatic  aperients, 
which  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  Bri- 
tish medical  practitioners  will  not  fail  to 
adapt  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  each 
case,  will  conduct  the  patient  safely  to  the 
stage  of  re-action. 

The  organs,  during  the  collapse  of  this 
disease,  ]irobably  owing  to  deficient  vi- 
tality, often  give  no  indication  of  having 
been  acted  upon  by  repeated  doses  of  certain 
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powerful  medicines,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  produced  the 
most  pronounct  d  effects.  It  is  therefore 
suggested,  that  this  temporary  insensibility 
of  the  system  should  not  inculcate  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  repeated  quantities  as 
could,  by  accumulation,  when  the  organs 
begin  to  recover  their  vitality,  give  rise  to 
unfavourable  results. 

Thirst  being  a  most  distressing  symptom 
of  this  disease,  the  quality  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  drink  should  perhaps  be  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  patient ;  but  the  quantity 
taken  at  a  time  should  not  e.xceed  four 
ounces,  and  should  be  acidulated  with  nitrous 
acid,  if  the  patient  will  bear  it. 

Should  the  disease  }>rove  extensively  and 
rapidly  epidemic  in  a  large  community,  it 
•would  be  prudent  to  establish  stations  at 
convenient  distances  from  each  other,  where 
medical  assistance  and  medicines  might  be 
procured  without  the  risk  of  disappointment 
or  delay.  The  details  of  these  arrangements 
are  left  to  the  wisdom  of  local  boards  of 
health. 

As  the  symptoms  of  the  consecutive  stage 
of  feverish  re-action  in  cholera  differ  but 
little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  ordinary  typhus, 
except  perhaps  in  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  they  but  too  often  run  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation ;  and  as  this  kind  of  fever  is  treated 
in  no  part  of  the  world  with  niore  success 
than  in  England,  the  entire  management  of 
this  stage  of  the  disease  is  left  to  the  zeal  and 
science  of  the  profession  at  large. 

Attentive  nursing,  and  assiduous  well- 
directed  rubbing,  are  of  the  utmost  im])ort- 
ance  ;  a  strictly  horizontal  position,  however, 
must  be  maintained  until  the  heart  shall 
have,  partly  at  least,  recovered  its  action. 
An  erect  or  even  semi-erect  position,  during 
the  collapse,  has  been  often  observed  to  pro- 
duce instant  death.  Warm  baths,  therefore, 
for  this  and  other  reasons,  are  worse  than 
useless  ;  evaporating  fluids,  and  indeed  all 
moisture  applied  to  the  skin,  seem  to  be  con- 
tra-indicated for  obvious  reasons.  Hot  air 
baths,  so  contrived  as  to  be  applicable  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  admitting  access  to 
the  patient  for  the  purpose  of  friction,  may 
be  of  use." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  Stewart,  Chairman. 


MAGENDIE'S  DESCRIPTION  OF 
CHOLERA. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  Masfendle,  in  return- 
ing to  Paris,  from  his  visit  to  SuikIlt- 
lan'l,  was  asked,  by  a  distiiiguialied 
physician  in  London,  what  lie  thoutrlit 
cholera  f  —  "  I  think  (said  Magendie) 
that  it  is  a  di-sease  uliicli  begins  where 
others  Givi—nith  death." 


CHOLERA— VARIETirS. 
In  a  letter  from  Dr.  de  KarttzofT, 
dated  St.  Petersburgh,  October  28th, 
he  states  that  cajepm  oil  was  fully  tried 
at  Astrachan,  without  l)eing  attended 
with  any  benefit. — Gazette  Midicale. 

The  same  writer  asserts,  that  the 
muriate  of  soda  completely  failed  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  all  the  cases  wherein  it 
was  tried.— /6h/. 

Two  women,  who  were  suekling, 
were  seized  with  cholera:  two  young 
dog.s  were  fed  on  their  milk  ;  both  ani- 
mals died  within  twenty-four  hours, 
having  convulsions. — Ibid. 

It  is  not  true  that  chlorine  failed  to 
counteract  the  infectious  principle  of 
cholera  at  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh.— Ibid. 

The  offer  of  25,000  roubles,  by  the 
Russian  government,  for  a  cure  of  cho- 
lera, has  already  produced  125  essays, 
pointing  out  infallible  remedies.  Un- 
luckily almost  all  of  these  have  been 
discovered  in  the  closet  of  the  writers, 
and  never  tried  in  the  sick  chamber. — 
Ibid. 

In  consequence  of  a  case  of  poison- 
ing, at  Paris,  having,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  declared  to  be  cholera,  the 
Prefect  has  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  the  Mayors  of  the  provinces,  directing 
them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  similar 
mistake  or  imposition. — Ibid. 
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Kqit  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  \V.  of  Greenwich. 
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33 
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29-55 

29-60 

■Wind  S.K.  and  S.W.  the  latter  prevailinsr. 

Excopt  the  13th  and  14th,  generally  cloudy, 
with  frequent  rain.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th 
from  7  to  7h.  15m.  a  violent  thunder-storm, 
accompanied  with  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  a 
smart  shower  of  huil  :  immediately  after  the  drst 
peal  of  thunder,  the  wind  rose  territically,  ta  ry- 
ing  away  tiles  and  hranches  of  trees;  this, 
however,  was  hut  of  short  duration.  Faint  flashei 
of  lightning  in  the  S.W.  from  5  p.m.  till  after 
midnight. 

Rain  fallen,  1  inch  and  25th  of  an  inch. 

ERRATUM. 
In  our  last  number,  p.  .'360,  1.  9,  for  "  Po- 
lynesian," read  "  Eastern." 

W.Wilson,  Printer,  67,  Skinner-Street,  Londor. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  ; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Unhersity, 
By  Dr.   Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lecture  XII. 
Injiammalion — (continued.) 
At  tlie  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  spoke  of 
the  usual  terminations  of  inflammation,  as 
they  are  called  ;  and  I  likewise  spoke  of 
several  other  effects, — consequences  of  in- 
flammation, which  are  observed,  but  still  are 
not  all  among  those  usually  mentioned  by 
old  authors — they  are  only  recently  enume- 
rated terminations,  viz.  hypertrophy,  or 
over-nourishment  —  atrophy,  or  defective 
nourishment,  and  consequent  increase  or  de- 
crease of  size  ;  induration,  softening,  and 
transformations  of  structure. 

I  mentioned  that  those  which  are  usually 
called  the  terminations  of  inflammation,  and 
those  other  changes  which  frequently  are  its 
results,  may  take  place,  at  least  many  of 
them,  without  inflammation  :  that  although 
they  generally  arise  from  iuflammatio;),  yet 
they  may  occur  without  it,  or  at  any  rate 
with  an  exceedingly  slight  degree  of  it,  and 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  it. 

Mortification  independent  of  Injiammation, 
Having  spoken  of  ulceration  and  indura- 
tion, and  other  things,  as  occurring  occa- 
sionally without  inflammation,  I  was  speak- 
ing, attheclose  of  thelecturc,  of  mortification 
as  occurring  under  similar  c.rcumstances,  or 
at  least  with  an  exceedingly  small  degree  of 
inflammation,  not  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  only  an  accompaniment,  if  there  be 
any  at  all.  When  the  chief  vessel  of  a  part  is 
obstructed  by  a  ligature,  this  will  frequently 
produce  mortification  of  those  parts  below  to 
which  theramiiications  of  the  blood-vessel  are 
distributed.  Sometimes  the  legs  will  mortify 
from  bad  food,  and  the  most  common  kind 
which  produces  this  t fleet  is  diseased  grain, 
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Spurred  rye,  or  ergot  of  rye,  as  it  is  called, 
causes  mortification,  I  believe,  in  all  animals, 
though  the  quantity  requisite  for  that  pur- 
pose varies  in  different  species.  If  an  ani- 
mal live  uj)on  this,  there  is  sometimes  a 
reddish  fluid  observed  to  ooze  from  the 
nostrils,  sometimes  there  is  violent  pain 
of  the  extremities,  and  sometimes  there  is 
also  heat  and  redness,  actual  inflammation, 
and  then  gangrene  takes  place.  Frequently, 
however,  it  does  not  cause  heat  and  redness, 
but  a  withering  of  the  part,  which  will  dry 
and  look  like  the  extremities  of  a  mummy. 
These  become  cold,  dry,  shrivelled,  and 
withered  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  diarrhcra, 
vertigo,  convulsions,  and  delirium,  very  fre- 
quently take  place.  There  is  internal  inflam- 
mation frequently  induced  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  the  extremities  generally  mortify, 
and  look  as  I  have  stated.  I  need  not  say 
that  this  stale  is  not  contagious.  It  is  com- 
mon in  France,  and  formerly  it  was  common 
in  England  ;  and  when  the  latter  was  the 
case,  the  cause  appeared  to  be  diseased 
wheat. 

I  believe  that  other  grain,  diseased  in  a  simi- 
lar rftanner,  has  a  similar  effect ;  the  ergot  of 
maize  in  Colombia  is  said  thus  to  act :  at 
least  it  will  cause  the  hair  to  fall  off,  some- 
limes  the  teeth  to  drop  out,  and  frequently 
induces  sudden  death.  It  so  happens  that 
brutes  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it ;  they  will 
therefore  frequently  gorge  themselves  with 
it,  and  then  die  suddenly.  It  was  observed 
that  the  hens  which  ate  of  it  in  Colombia  dis- 
charged their  eggs  prematurely  before  the 
shell  was  formed  ;  and  it  is  imagined,  at  any 
rate  it  is  possible,  that  the  fact  of  its  occa- 
sioning the  abortion  of  eggs  in  hens,  led  per- 
sons to  employ  it  in  the  case  of  the  human 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  ute- 
rus speedily.  I  may  mention  that  these  pro- 
perties appear  to  be  destroyed  by  cold,  for  it 
is  found  tliatif  this  diseased  maize  be  carried 
over  cold  mountains — over  the  Paramos,  it 
may  afterwards  be  eaten  "with  impunity— so 
at  least  it  is  said. 

Mortification  will  sometimes  occur,  not 
from  inflammation,  but  from  ossification,  it  is 
said,  of  the  minute  arteries.    Some  say  that 
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mortification  will  arise  from  the  ossification  of 
the  larger  and  more  distant  arteries,  but  cer- 
tainly it  iy  generally  believed  to  be  sometimes 
occasioned  by  the  ossification  of  the  oiinute 
arteries.  Cruveillier,  by  artificially  inducing 
a  similarly  obstructed  state,  produced  the 
same  eflfect.  He  injected  mercury  into  the 
arreries,  so  as  to  fill  the  capillary  vessels 
with  it ;  and  when  an  obstruction  was  thus 
produced,  mortification  was  the  consequence. 

It  is  po.-sible,  that,  when  extreme  conges- 
tion of  blood  takes  place  in  parts,  and  conti- 
nues for  a  length  of  time,  it  may  produce 
mortification,  in  some  measure  from  the 
blood  coagulating  in  the  minute  vessels : 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  this. 

The  mortification  which  arises  from  an  ob- 
struction in  the  minute  vessels,  induced  by 
an  ossification  of  the  minute  arteries,  most 
frequently  takes  place  in  males,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  old  and  voluptuous.  Generally 
the  gangrene  is  dry,  the  part  shrivels  up, 
and  the  state  is  preceded  by  very  great  pain. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  dry  gangrene  — 
the  pale  and  the  black.  Some  believe 
that  mortification  never  occurs  without 
inflammation,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
proved.  Many  things  are  asserted  in  medi- 
cine without,  I  think,  sufficient  proof,  and 
occasion  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  those  that 
follow  the  asserters,  by  making  it  necessary 
for  them  to  prove  that  the  assertions  are  not 
true.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  remark  to 
the  case  before  us,  because  it  is  only  an 
opinion,  but  what  I  complain  of  is  too  com- 
mon an  occurrence.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
proved  that  mortification  is  always  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  inflammation,  but  if  it  be, 
still  it  is  often  not  by  any  means  in  proportion 
to  the  inflammation.  You  see  the  severest 
mortification  with  the  slightest  oi  no  inflam- 
mation, and  you  see  the  most  intense 
inflammation  without  inducing  mortification. 
Some  inflammations  have  a  great  tendency 
to  end  in  mortification.  The  inflammation 
of  glanders  in  the  human  subject,  though 
not  more  intense  than  many  other  inflam- 
mations of  the  face,  nevertheless  has  a  great 
tendency  to  induce  mortification. 

With  respect  now  to  all  the  effects  of 
inflammation,  and  those  changes  which, 
though  they  frequently  are  its  effects,  yet 
sometimes  appear  not  to  be  exactly  so,  I  may 
mention  that  induration  is  generally  the  result 
of  slow  inflammation,  but  that  softening  is 
continually  seen  without  any  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. Hypertrophy — over-uourishmeut, 
like  induration,  is,  1  believe,  generally  the  re- 
sult of  slow  inflammation;  but  alrojihy,  the 
wasting  of  a  part,  is  frequently  seen  without 
inflammation.  I  may  mention  that  in  phthi- 
sis the  heart  is  usually  small,  flabby,  and 
perhaiJS  shrivelled,  though  not  jtreviously  in- 
flamed. 'J'he  transformations  of  one  struc- 
ture into  another  which  is  natural  to  the  body, 
though  not  to  the  individual  part,  are  certainly 
more  frequently  the  result  of  inflammation 
than  notj  but  the   new  formations,    those 


which  are  not  analogous  to  any  thing 
already  existing  in  the  body,  are  far  more 
frequently  not  the  result  of  inflammation. 
Continually  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  inflam- 
mation to  be  found  during  their  production  j 
they  rather  appear  to  be  alterations  of  ac- 
tion than  the  result  of  an  actual  inflamma- 
tion. The  part  is  entirely  altered,  a  new 
product  is  formed,  but  that  is  all  ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. When  inflammation  does  accom- 
pany those  new  formations  which  are 
called  non-analogous,  sach  as  encepha- 
loid  disease,  or  cancer,  it  is  often  only 
an  accompaninient,  and  not  their  cause. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  the  predisposing  cause  : 
inflammation  throws  a  part  into  a  predispo- 
sition to  disease,  and  then  a  fresh  disease  is 
set  up.  That  these  things  are  not  the  result, 
at  any  rate,  of  mere  inflammation,  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  ten  times  more  inflammation 
continually  occurs  without  such  effects  being 
induced.  If  there  be  inflammation  which 
goes  on  pari  passu,  still  you  are  not  justified 
in  saying  that  they  are  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and  in  these  affections,  if  you  em- 
ploy the  most  vigorous  antiphlogistic  mea- 
fcures,  in  the  most  persevering  manner,  still 
you  do  not  cure  the  disease  ;  you  scarcely, 
or  not  at  all,  control  it.  'J'he  morbid 
tendency  to  the  morbid  process  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  disposition  to  it  would 
often  appear  to  excite  the  inflammation — 
the  inflammation  to  be  the  consequence 
of  the  disposition  to  the  disease,  and 
not  the  disposition  the  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Indeed,  inflammation  in  many 
cases  is  only  the  ultimate  effect.  The  new 
formations  irritate  the  part  so  much  that  in- 
flammation is  excited,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  by  nature  to  discharge  the  formation. 
In  this  way  scirrhus  has  sometimes  been 
completely  separated  by  nature  from  the 
body. 

'i'he  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
which  are  new  formations,  not  analogous 
to  any  thing  in  the  body,  cannot  be  the 
result  of  mere  inflammation,  because  yoa 
see  inflammation  occurring  every  day  with- 
out them,  and  you  see  them  produced 
without  signs  of  inflammation.  Occasion- 
ally, people  who  are  disposed  to  this  dis- 
ease will,  by  having  the  lungs  throwa 
into  an  unhealthy  state  by  inflammation,  be- 
come the  subjects  of  tubercles  from  that 
time,  because  any  thing  which  throws  the 
body  out  of  health  gives  a  predisi)osition  to 
disease  of  some  kind  or  other,  or  if  there  be 
apredis])osition,  it  is  increased,  and  the  new 
disease  is  excited.  If  you  feed  a  rabbit 
badly,  keep  it  in  a  damp  place,  and  in  the 
dark,  so  that  it  has  a  deficient  quantity  of 
light  and  heat,  and  unwholesome  food, 
it  may  become  the  subject  of  tubercles ; 
a  new  dej)raved  secretion  takes  place,  but 
this  is  not  the  result  of  inflammation.  If 
you  were  to  give  an  animal  stimulants,  you 
might  produce  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
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whole  body,  or  of  any  organ,  but  not  in- 
duce tubercles.  Certainly  the  attempt  to 
explain  every  tbing  by  inflammation  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  absurdity,  and  I  am 
happy  to  find  mv  opinions  on  this  subject 
coincide  with  those  of  Andral,  who  in  his 
Morbid  Anatomy  argues  successfully  against 
Broussais,  tbat  inflammation  is  n;.t  always 
the  cause  of  tubercles  ;  that  it  occurs  con- 
tinually without  inflammation  ;  and  that 
■when  it  does  occur  as  the  conseijuence  ot 
inflammation,  it  is  not  so  much  the  result 
of  the  inflammation  itself  as  of  the  part  being 
thrown  out  of  health,  and  thus  easily  be- 
coming the  victim  of  the  predisposition  to 
tubercle.  These  are  all  the  observations 
that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make, 
gentlemen,  respecting  the  symptoms  and 
efltcts  of  inflammation,  and  I  shall  hereafter 
speak  of  all  chaiiges  of  structure  in  general. 

Predisjjosing  Causes  of  Ittftammaiion. 
I  shall  now  consider  the  causes  of  inflam- 
mation ;  commencing  with  the  remote  ;  and  of 
the  remote  causes,  the  predisposing,  of 
course,  come  first  to  be  considered.  The 
first  circumstance  predisposing  to  in- 
flammation is  the  sanyuineous  temperament, 
and  the  next  may  be  considered  high  health. 
In  the  sanguineous  temperament  there  is 
generally  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  at  any 
rate  there  is  a  large  quantity  in  the  mi- 
nute vessels,  so  that  the  blood  circulates 
to  a  gieat  extent — the  pure  blood  itself — 
throughout  ;  the  body  is  readily  flushed, 
and  vessels  readily  contain  blood  which 
should  not  :  the  circulation  is  full  and 
rapid.  I  need  not  say  that  high  health  must 
have  the  same  effect.  A  person  in  a  high 
state  of  health  has  a  florid  colour,  there  is 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
throughout  the  body,  and  to  a  great  extent. 
Besides  these  two  general  circumstances  of 
the  body,  the  same  occurrence  may  take 
place  locally.  There  may  be  a  local  sangui- 
neous fulness — a  local  fulness  of  blood,  and 
that  may  predispose  a  part  to  inflammation. 
The  face  is  certainly  more  sujjplied  with 
blood  than  any  other  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  consequently  when  exanthe- 
matic  afffctions  take  place,  such  as  measles 
and  small-pox,  most  of  them  nffect  the  face 
sooner  than  any  other  part  of  the  sur- 
face, the  inflammation  which  occurs  there 
is  severer.  The  same  tiling  will  oc- 
cur from  a  particular  period  of  life.  In 
children  the  circulation  appears  most  vigo- 
rous in  the  head  ;  what  is  called  "  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head"  takes  place,  and 
all  that  is  meant  by  the  term  is,  that  more 
blond  proportionately  is  circulating  there 
than  in  other  parts.  In  youth  the  greatest 
determination  is  towards  the  chest ;  and  in 
the  middle  period  of  life  and  afterwards, 
it  is  in  the  abdomen.  Hence  children  are 
particularly  disposed  to  hydrocephalus,  to 
inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  of 
the  brain,  to  cerebral  aflfections,  and  are  con- 


tinually having  fits  —  continually  having 
affections  of  the  head  ;  and  consequently,  a 
large  number  of  children  die  of  acute 
diseases  of  the  head.  Hence,  too,  chil- 
dren particularly  have  epistaxis.  Per- 
sons in  youtii — those  who  have  passed  the 
period  of  childhood,  are  certainly  more 
subject  to  all  affections  of  the  chest,  to 
all  thoracic  inflammations,  and  to  inflamma- 
tory spitting  of  blood.  It  is  adults  particu- 
larly who  have  iuflattraation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  both  acute  and  chronic,  espe- 
cially chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  liver — indeed,  inflammation  and 
congestions,  and  structural  changes  of  oil 
the  abdominal  organs. 

Seasons  and  climates  will  operate  in  the 
same  way,  by  exciting  either  general  or  local 
fulness.  Pulmonary  inflammation  is  more 
common  iu  cold  climates,  and  likewise  in 
the  winter  and  spring  ;  whereas  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  in  the  autumnal  season  of  tem- 
perate climates,  hepatic  inflammation  is 
most  common. 

Occasionally  a  part  will  acquire  an  in- 
creased excitability  from  a  previous  injury  ; 
and  this  is  remarkably  shown  iu  the 
head.  If  a  person  have  once  had  a  severe 
injury  of  the  head  he  may  aiterwards  suffer 
from  a  slight  cause — a  cause  which  scarcely 
would  have  disturbed  him  before.  I  saw  a 
person  who  had  had  a  fracture  of  the  skull, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  he  would  be- 
come completely  delirious  on  taking  a  glass  of 
spirits.  This  is  an  occurrence  indeed  that 
I  have  frequently  seen.  1  very  well  recol- 
lect the  case  of  a  man  who  laboured  under 
rheumatism  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  among  others  of  the  scalp,"  but  he  had 
suffered  severe  fracture  of  the  skull  some 
years  before,  and  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
external  part  of  the  head  was  suflScient 
to  excite  it  internally,  so  that  he  had  vio- 
lent delirium  from  mere  trifling  rheumatism 
of  the  scalp.  Previous  inflammation  from 
any  cause  disposes  a  part  to  be  inflamed 
again,  \'arious  causes,  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, will  also  have  the  same  effect.  Bad 
air,  copious  evacuations,  bad  food,  depres- 
sion of  mind,  fatigue  of  body,  fatigue  of 
mind,  the  frequent  exhibition  of  mercury,  an 
exhausting  climate,  and  previous  disease  of 
any  kind,  will  also  dispose  to  inflammation. 
AVhile  all  these  predisposing  causes,  how- 
ever, induce  inflammation,  its  character 
is  totally  different  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cause.  The  inflaniniation  induced  by 
the  first  kind  of  causes  I  mentioned  is  active 
and  tonic  ;  whereas  the  inflammation  disposed 
to  by  b:id  food,  bad  air,  depression  of  mind, 
and  so  cu,  is  either  ])assive  or  atonic — the  in- 
flammation itself  is  of  a  passive  character,  or 
there  is  not  suflficieut  power  in  the  system  to 
carry  it  on,  to  get  the  patient  well  through 
it,  or  produce  a  healthy  secretion  of  pus,  if 
pus  be  produced.  Hence  the  character  of 
the  inflammation  varies  according  as  the 
predisposing    cause    is    one    which     gives 
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strength,  Ligh  health,  and  excitement,  or 
one  which  destroys  health  and  strength,  and 
gives  a  tendency  only  to  an  unhealthy  ex- 
citement. 

Some  of  these  latter  causes,  as  the  defect  of 
heat  and  the  defect  of  food,  act  as  predispos- 
ing causes  to  inilammatiou  vithoiU  produc- 
ing any  debility,  or  any  atonic  character  of 
the  inflammation.  Tf  a  part  be  exposed  to 
cold,  it  becomes  more  affected  afterwards  by 
a  given  degree  of  heat ; — if  a  person  be  de- 
prived of  food,  then,  when  a  small  quantity 
of  food  is  given  him,  and  of  the  weakest 
character,  it  will  produce  an  excitement 
■which  strong  food  and  a  large  quantity  only 
would  have  produced  before,  and  therefore 
some  of  these  predisposing  causes — a  defect 
of  heat  and  a  defect  of  food — may  act  also 
by  rendering  the  part  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  stimulants  ;  for  stimulants  act  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  that  went  before 
them.  According  to  the  first,  so  is  the  se- 
cond, and  all  that  is  requisite  is,  for  there  to 
be  a  great  disproportion  between  the  two.  It 
is  no  matter  whether  the  first  is  very  defec- 
tive, or  the  second  is  very  great ;  for  the  ef- 
fect is  in  proportion  to  their  relative  inten- 
sity, and  therefore  paits  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  cold,  become  violently  inflamed  if 
they  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat ;  and  a 
person,  who  has  been  starved,  has  been 
known  to  become  delirious  merely  by  taking 
a  little  veal  broth.  INIany  of  these  causes, 
however,  produce  a  cachectic  state  of  (he 
constitution  ;  and  then  inflammation,  if  it 
occur,  is  of  a  corresponding  character. 

Fxcilijig  Causes. 

Withrespectto  the  exciting  causes,  we  may 
mention,  in  the  first  place,  a  local  stimulus, 
be  that  stimulus  mechanical  or  chemical,  or, 
•what  is  properly  called  a  stimulus,  inde- 
pendent of  mechanical  or  chemical  qualities, 
such  as  alcohol.  The  effect  of  all  stimuli,  as 
I  have  just  now  said,  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  positive  degree  of  force,  but  upon  the 
difference  between  these  stimuli  and  the 
strength  of  those  which  preceded  them. 
Every  body  knows  the  danger  of  going  from 
cold  to  intense  heat. 

Besides  local  stimuli,  whether  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  or  true  stimulants,  the  depres- 
sion of  stimulation  in  one  part  will  cause  an 
inflammation  in  another.  From  having  the 
excitement  altogether  exceedingly  dejiressed 
in  the  feet,  by  a  person  getting  wet  through, 
and  sitting  with  wet  shoes,  there  will  be  such 
increased  activity  at  a  distant  part,  that  in- 
flammation may  occur,  so  that  many  persons 
always  have  a  sore  throat  or  inflaminaiiou  of 
the  chest  or  eyes,  if  they  get  wet  through, 
or  have  wet  feet.  'J'his  application  of 
cold,  depressing  the  action  of  one  part 
and  thus  producing  an  excitement  in 
another,  depends  very  much  for  its 
effect  upon  the  previous  excitement.  If 
the  feet,  for  example,  have  been  already  hot 
—if  they  have  been  heated,  and  arc  in  a 


state  of  perspiration — then  the  application  of 
cold  produces  so  great  a  depression,  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  for  example,  or 
in  the  chest,  will  be  so  much  the  greater. 
Cold,  within  certain  limits,  is  found  to  be 
more  injurious  in  producing  distant  inflam- 
mation the  more  partially  it  is  applied  :  but 
cold  will  itself,  T  believe,  directly  indiice 
inflammation  exactly  as  great  heat  will  do. 
When  we  are  exposed  to  cold  air — when  ex- 
ceedingly cold  air  is  passing  through  the 
nostrils,  the  nose  will  run  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  experimentally  that  cold  will  really 
induce  the  same  appearances,  in  the  minute 
vessels,  as  heat,  and  as  absolute  stimuli. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  rheuma- 
tism to  be  felt  in  the  shoulders,  or  for  an  in- 
flammatory pain  to  be  felt  in  the  ear,  when 
cold  air  is  blowing  upon  these  very  parts. 

Thus,  it  appears,   I  think,   that  cold  may 
induce    inflammation    in    three     ways:    in 
the   first  place,  by  rendering  the  body    lia- 
ble to  be  exceedingly  excited   by  the  stimuli 
that  come  afterwards  —  by   depressing  the 
action   so   much,   that  when  the  stimulus  of 
increased  temperature  is  applied,  the  effect 
of  this  is  tenfold  increased  j   in  the  second 
place,  it  would  appear  to  act  by  depressing 
the  action  in  one  part,  and  thus  exciting  a 
correspondent  excess  of  action  in   another ; 
and  thirdly,    it  appears   sometimes    to    act 
immeidately  and  directly,  by  exciting  inflam- 
mation.     I  think  we  have  instances   of  all 
this  : — first,  when  a  person  goes  from  the  cold 
into  a  warm  room,  you  will  then  see  his  face 
become  very  red — become  exceedingly  hot, 
and  frequently  he  will  cough  violently,   and 
a  catarrh  will  be  set  up  ;  in  the  next  place, 
we   see   persons   have   inflammation   of  the 
eyes,   nose,   mouth,   throat,   or  chest,  from 
their  feet  getting  wet  and  cold  ;  and  thirdly, 
we  continually  see  pain  in  the  car,  rheuma- 
tism of  the  shoulders,  and  the  nose  running, 
when  cold  air  is  applied  to  these  very  parts. 
I  believe  that  sudden  refrigeration,    and 
the  sudden  ajipiication  of  cold  after  excite- 
ment, is  more  frequently  a  cause  of  inflam- 
mation than    the    apjilication  of  heat  after 
cold.     The  greater  number  of  cases  of  inflam- 
mation that  one  sees,  are  instances  where 
persons   have  become   suddenly   cool — per- 
haps   have    got    wet,    as  well   as  suffered 
the     application     of    merely     cold     air — 
when     they     were     over-heated     and     fa- 
tigued.    A  rigor  is  frequently  induced,    and 
a  state  arises  which  is  soon  followed  by  in- 
flammation,    'i'he  effect  of  sudden  refrigera- 
tion, therefore,  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  previous  excitement ;  it  is  also  greater  if 
it  be  ])artial  than  if  it  be  general  ;  and  it  is 
always  greatest  if  there  be  much  sweating 
and  exhaustion  ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  mention 
that  sometimes  fatal  results  have  instantly 
occurred.     Many  persons,  from  taking  ice 
when   they   have    not    only    been    hot,    but 
sweating  and  exhausted,  have  dropped  down 
dead.     The  account  of  Alexander  the  Great 
bathing  in  the  Cydnus  when  exceedingly  hot 
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and  exhausted,  after  great  fatigue,  is  well 
known:  be  nearly  lost  liis  life  by  it.  How- 
ever hot  the  hotly  may  be,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger, comparatively,  if  it  be  not  fatigued. 
The  Russians  go  from  the  vapour  bath  and 
roll  in  the  snow. 

'I'he  effect  of  cold  applied  to  the  body  is 
much  increased  by  damp  :  very  often  per- 
sons do  not  suffer  from  the  application  of 
cold  till  dampness  is  conjoined  with  it.  It 
may  act  simply  by  increasing  the  cold — by 
lowering  the  temj)erature  still  more ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  injures  to  a 
greater  extent  than  this  will  explain — that  it 
is  injurious  out  of  proportion  to  the  greater 
diminution  of  temperature  which  the  damp- 
ness occasions.  Many  persons  are  not  so 
strong  by  any  means  in  damp  weather.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  act  by  conveying  the 
electricity  away  in  too  great  a  quantity.  In 
dry  weather  we  are  all  active  and  vigorous ; 
but  in  damp  weather  there  certainly  is  a 
degree  of  languor — an  inaptitude  for  action, 
both  of  body  and  of  mind,  which  most  per- 
sons notice. 

The  effect  of  cold  u|)on  the  body  is  much 
increased  by  sleep.  In  sleep  the  powers  of 
the  body  are  less,  the  pulse  is  slower,  the  heat 
is  not  so  high,  and  all  noxious  agents  are 
Jess  withstood.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that 
if  a  person  go  to  sleep  in  a  draft,  he  is  sure 
to  catch  cold  ;  whereas,  if  he  contrive  to 
keep  awake,  he  very  likely  escapes.  At  any 
rate,  every  body  knows  that  if  a  person 
fall  asleep  when  exposed  to  cold,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  suffer. 

Cold,  too,  ajipears  to  be  more  dangerous 
when  aj)plied  to  the  back  part  of  the  body 
than  to  the  front  I  imngine  tliere  is  less 
power  tlicre  than  in  the  front.  Persons  will 
escape  if  a  little  draft  come  in  the  face, 
whereas,  if  it  come  to  the  back  of  the  head 
or  neck,  they  almost  always  experience  ill 
effects. 

Inflaramntion  is  sometimes  excited  as  a 
sympathetic  occurrence.  But  when  I  say 
that  inflammation  is  excited  by  sympathy, 
I  do  not  explain  the  fact ;  I  merely 
express  the  fact.  When  one  eye  is .  in- 
flamed, the  other,  without  any  external 
cause,  maj'  also  become  inflamed  ;  and  this 
is  called  a  sympathetic  result — it  is  said  to 
occur  by  sympathy.  It  is  common,  if  the 
head  be  inflamed  in  a  child,  for  the  abdomen 
to  become  likewise  infiimed — either  the  in- 
testines, stomach,  or  liver,  and  rice  versa.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  practice  to  be 
looking  out  for  this  circumstance,  or  you  may 
be  treating  only  one  inflammation  when  two 
exist.  If  you  be  asked  the  nature  of  a  case 
of  this  description,  you  will  be  fully  justified 
in  saying  that  is  comjdicated — that  there  is 
inflamniatidn  in  two  parts,  though  you  told 
the  fricntis  with  truth  at  first,  that  there  was 
inflammation  of  only  one. 

Aletastasis  is  also  another  mode  in  which 
inflammation  occurs.  When  inflammation  of 
the  parotid   glands  ceases   in   mumps,  the 


brain  will  become  inflamed,  or,  what  is  mor® 
common,  the  testicles,  or  one  testicle  ;  and 
this  inflammation,  I  may  mention,  often  af- 
fords an  illustration  of  atrophy  as  the  result 
of  inflammation.  It  is  very  common,  indeed, 
for  a  testicle,  when  it  has  been  inflamed  after 
mumps,  to  waste  away,  so  that  nothing  will  be 
left  but  the  membranes.  In  gout,  metastatic 
inflammation  continually  occurs.  When  the 
gout  ceases  in  an  extremity  suddenly,  it  is 
very  common  for  inflammation  to  take  place 
in  the  head  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  or  for 
inflammation  to  occur  ia  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines. 

AVe  occasionally  have  inflammation  in- 
duced from  the  introduction  into  the  circula- 
tion of  an  unhealthy  or  acrid  matter.  If  pus, 
or  any  diseased  secretion,  be  absorbed,  it  is 
very  common  to  find  a  deposition  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  part  in  which  it  was  originally 
formed.  We  have  at  a  distance  a  deposition 
of  pus,  or  of  lymph,  in  the  various  viscera, 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  even  in  the 
secreting  cavities,  or  inflammation  and  dis- 
organization without  deposition.  Probably 
inflammation  of  the  vems  takes  place,  and 
perhaps  the  pus  formed  in  them  causes 
such  an  inflatnmation  in  distant  parts,  that 
new  pus,  lymph,  and  other  things,  are  there 
produced.  But  such  is  the  fact,  that  if  pus, 
or  an  acrid  secretion,  get  into  the  circulation, 
these  results  take  place — if  not  distant  in- 
flammation, at  any  rate  a  dejwsition  of  pus, 
or  lymph,  debility,  great  irritati)n,  and  a 
sallow  hue  of  the  countenance. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  predisposing 
causes  to  disease  will  sometimes  become  ex- 
citing, merely  by  their  continuance  and  in- 
crease, so  that  no  exciting  cause  is  necessary. 
This  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  fulness 
of  blood.  A  part  may  become  more  and 
more  filled  with  blood  ;  congestion  or  deter- 
mination of  blood,  whichever  it  is  called, 
may  increase  till  at  last  inflammation  occurs  ; 
or  a  state  of  apoplexy,  if  it  be  the  head  that 
is  affected,  may  be  produced  without  any 
actual  exciting  cause.  Ilowpver,  in  specific 
inflammation  this  cannot  be  the  case.  I 
suppose  that  all  the  predisposition  in  the 
world  would  not  give  a  person  the  small- 
pox,  unless  the  exciting  cause  were  applied. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  1  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  respecting  the 
remote  causes  of  inflammation. 

Proiimate  Cuuse. 
We  will  now  consider  the  proximate 
causes  of  inflammation  —  that  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  disease — in 
fact,  the  actual  state  of  the  parts  in  inflam- 
mation. In  the  first  place  I  think  it  is  a  fact, 
that  in  inflammation  blood  is  found  in  vessels 
which  are  not  designed  to  contain  it — blood 
enters  vessels  which  in  an  healthy  state  con- 
tain no  blood  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  those 
vessels  which  naturally  contain  blood  are 
enlarged  and  contain  more  blood  than  they 
ought  to  do.    Joha  Iluater  made  an  experi- 
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ment  to  prove  the  latter  circumstapce.  He 
says,  "  1  froze  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  and  thaw- 
ed it  again  ;  this  excited  a  considerable  in- 
flammation, an  increased  heat,  and  a  consi- 
derable thickening  of  the  part.  This  rabbit 
■was  killed  when  the  ear  was  in  the  height  of 
inflannniition,  and  the  head  being  injected, 
the  two  ears  were  removed  and  dried.  The 
uninflamed  car  dried  clear  and  transparent; 
the  vessels  were  seen  distinctly  ramifying 
throngh  the  substance  ;  but  the  inflamed  ear 
dried  thicker  and  more  opake,  and  its  arte- 
ries were  considerabhi  larger." 

Now  that  blood-vessels  have  undnubtedly 
a  contractile  power,  is  shewn  both  in  the  large 
vessels  and  in  the  capillaries.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  action  of  the  capillaries,  or  of 
the  arteries,  can  contribule  to  the  circulation 
in  health,  but  it  may  alter  the  circulation, 
according  to  the  larger  or  smaller  size  of  the 
vessels— accordingly  as  they  are  constricted 
or  dilated,  so  that  there  may  be  more  or  less 
blood  in  the  part  itself,  and  in  those  parts  to 
•which  these  vessels  lead.  The  whole  of  our 
present  knowledge  u]ion  this  subject,  toge- 
ther with  my  own  opinions  upon  it,  you  will 
find,  like  the  circumstance  of  the  coagulation 
of  blootl,  in  a  note  to  lilumcnbach's  Physio- 
logy, upon  the  circulation  ;  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, dwell  ujion  it.  Notwithstanding  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
have  this  power  of  contraction — notwith- 
standing I  doubt  it  can  assist  in  further- 
ing the  circulation,  although  it  may  and 
every  day  does  certainly  alter  it — I  can- 
not conceive  that  this  increased  action  is 
compatible  with  increased  redm  ss  and  ful- 
ness ;  I  cannot  conceive  that,  in  inflam- 
mation, when  a  ])art  is  redder  and  fuller 
than  it  should  be,  there  can  be  increased 
action — by  which  I  mean,  that  the  vessels 
can  be  more  constricted  and  more  dilated, 
than  before  ;  for  if  they  were  redder  at  the  one 
moment  they  would  be  jmler  at  ihe  other — 
the  one  would  counterbalance  the  other.  But 
■whether  there  is  an  increased  action  or  not, 
it  would  appear,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  di- 
minished motion  of  the  blood  in  inflamed 
vessels.  There  appears  to  be  a  retardation 
of  the  motion,  and  such  retardation  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  inflammation.  'Ihis  has 
been  shewn  by  \'acca,  Lubbock,  liichat, 
Allen,  l)i.  Wilson  Philip,  and  recently  by 
Dr.  Hastings,  under  the  microsco|)e  ;  and  still 
more  rec(  ntly,  Gendrin  has  confirmed  the  ob- 
servations which  Drs.  Philip,  Hastings,  and 
others  made.  'Phey  applied  mechanical  vio- 
lence, heat,  cn'd,  and  ammonia,  and  at  first 
they  jx'rceived  by  the  microscope  that  the 
blood  moved  more  rapidly  ;  theie  was  an 
increased  velocity,  and  a  contraction  of  the 
vessels  was  seen,  and  a  j)aleness.  This  is 
vhat  we  should  expect  from  what  is  called 
increased  action.  After  the  increased  ac- 
tion, after  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  the 
motion  became  slower,  the  course  of  the 
blood  was  retarded,  the  vessels  became  di- 
lated, and  iuflammatiou  appeared;   iu  this 


they  all  agreed.  If  the  part  were  already  in- 
flamed and  then  a  stimulus  was  applied,  this 
stimulus  had  the  immediate  efi'ect  of  quick- 
ening the  blood's  motion,  constricting  the 
vessels,  and  then  the  inflammation  ceased. 
If  the  stimulus  were  ap|ilied  very  violently, 
60  as  to  produce  most  violent  action,  and  ex- 
treme rapidity,  of  course  this  lasted  a  shorter 
time  ;  and  the  second  stage — that  of  slow 
motion,  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  inflam- 
mation— came  on  sooner.  By  ap])lying  the 
stimulus  very  violently,  the  second  stage 
might  be  made  to  come  on  immediately.  It 
is  said,  however,  by  them,  that  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine differed  from  all  other  stimuli,  by 
causing  the  first  stage  only — it  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  ;  and  if  it  were  applied 
in  the  second  stage,  it  always  removed  it ; 
while  common  salt,  on  the  contrary,  caused  in- 
stant dilatation — caused  instantly  the  second 
stage.  It  would  appear  from  these  experi- 
menters, who  are  very  numerous,  reside  in 
different  countries,  and  have  succeeded  each 
other,  and  each  repeated  the  experiments  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  his  predecessors 
were  correct  or  not — it  appears  from  them, 
that,  in  the  inflamed  part,  the  blood  moves 
more  slowly,  that  the  vessels  are  dilated,  and 
that  by  applying  stimuli  you  cause  the  ves- 
sels to  contract,  the  blood  to  move  more 
rapidly,  and  then  the  inflammation  ceases 
for  a  time,  till  the  blood  is  retarded  again, 
and  the  vessels  dilate.  One  would  not  ex- 
pect that  cold  would  have  exactly  the  same 
efi'ect  as  stimuli,  but  such  was  found  to  be 
the  case.  We  all  know,  that  if  parts  are 
cold  they  become  reddish,  as  is  seen  in  the 
nose  and  cheeks  in  winter:  they  grow  dark 
— grow  more  and  more  red,  till  at  last  they 
become  of  a  mulberry  colour;  and  perhaps, 
such  conges'.ion  takes  place  that  gangrene 
may  occur. 

You  will  find,  on  this  subject,  very  excel- 
lent information  in  Dr.  Hastings's  work  on 
Bronchitis  ;  in  the  introduction  to  that  work 
he  treats  this  subject  very  fully  ;  and  since 
he  published,  Gendrin,  on  the  continent,  has 
refieated  the  experiments  with  precisely  the 
same  results. 

You  will  find  some  objections  to  these  re- 
sults— from  experiments  made  by  himself— 
in  Dr.  Thomson's  work  on  Inflammation 
(and,  by  the  way,  I  may  mention  that  that 
is  a  work  which  every  jiersou  should  read, 
and  not  only  read,  but  study  carefully.  I 
think  it  is  a  much  better  book  to  read  on  in- 
flammation than  .lohn  Hunter's);  but  the  ob- 
jections he  starts  are  fully  answered  by  Dr. 
Hastings.  Dr.  I'homson  says  that  you  have, 
in  inllanmiation,  increased  action  and  motion  ; 
but  Dr.  Hastings  answers,  that  Dr.  Thomson 
himself,  in  some  cases  of  inflammation,  saw 
a  slower  motion :  and  that  he  speaks  of  see- 
ing red  globules  in  the  parts  where  the  blood 
was  in  rajiid  motion,  and  must  have  made  a 
mistake,  because  in  the  blood  of  parts  in- 
flamed you  will  not  discover  red  globules  at 
all,  as  they  are  mingled  together  or  Lrokeii 
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dovn.  Dr.  Hastings  concludes,  therefore, 
tbat  in  tlie  cases  iu  which  Dr.  Thomson  saw 
rapid  motion,  there  could  not  be  inflamma- 
tion, but  tbat  he  saw  the  state  which  pre- 
cedes inflammation. 

The  large  vessels  going  to  an  inflamed 
part  are  frequently  felt  to  throb.  ]f  there  be 
a  whitlow  upon  the  finder,  the  digital  artery 
behind  it  throbs  violently  ;  and  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  face  the  angular  artery  may  be 
felt  doing  the  same  ;  and  in  the  case  of  head- 
ache the  temporal  artery  is  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. This,  however,  is  no  proof  of  in- 
creased action  in  them,  for  the  same  occurs 
in  an  aneurism,  or  a  dilated  artery.  When 
an  artery  is  dilated,  though  weakened,  soften- 
ed, and  unable  to  act  as  it  did  before,  you 
will  find  it  throb  violently,  simply  on  account, 
I  presume,  of  its  increased  capacity.  How- 
ever, in  that  kind  of  inflammation  which  is 
called  passive,  and  which  some  say  is  not 
real  inflammation,  but  mere  congestion,  this 
enlargement  of  the  surrounding  vessels  is 
wanting,  so  that  you  have  not  this  throbbing 
of  the  large  vessels. 

These  appear  to  be  the  chieffacts  ascertained 
regarding  the  state  of  parts  in  inflammation  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  particulars.  In  the 
height  of  inflammation  the  open  extremities 
of  vessels  certainly  are  aftected  with  spasm  ; 
they  will  not  pour  forth  fluid  as  they  did  be- 
fore. When  a  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed, 
its  secretion  will  stop  ;  the  secretions  of  an 
inflamed  part  at  the  very  height  of  inflamma- 
tion cease,  or  at  least  are  greatly  diminished, 
so  that  one  must  suppose  that  there  is  a 
spasmodic  and  constricted  slate.  Perhaps 
tlie  word  spasmodic  may  be  objectionable  ; 
but  a  constricted  state  of  the  extremities  of 
secreting  vessels  appears  to  exist  in  inflam- 
mation. Yet,  however,  far  more  changes 
than  these  take  place  ;  the  blood  is  buffed 
and  cupped,  it  contains  more  fibrin,  and  this 
is  thinner  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  blood  in 
the  small  vessels  becomes  homogeneous, 
broken  down,  the  red  particles  are  indis- 
tinct, and  sometimes  flocculi  are  seen  in  it 
which  are  cot  visible  in  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding caj>illaries.  When  a  part  is  morti- 
fied, then  the  blood  around  it  is  yellow,  its 
various  constituents  separate,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  disease. 

Batio  Symptomatum. 
With  respect  to  the  explanation  of  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  The  redness  is 
very  easily  explained,  from  the  existence  of 
blood  in  vessels  that  ought  not  to  contain  it, 
and  the  existence  of  too  much  in  those  which 
should  contain  it.  The  swelling  will  arise 
from  the  same  circumstance,  and  also  from 
the  increast  d  secretion  that  is  going  on 
around.  The  pain  will  arise  from  fulness, 
and  from  the  tension  of  all  the  parts  ;  this 
is  ])roduced  by  the  acccumulation  of  blood, 
and  by  the  excessive  secretion  around.     But 


the  pain  will  also  arise  probably  from  aa 
increased  degree  of  sensibility.  There  is, 
in  every  case,  the  pain  from  fulness  and 
tension  ;  but  the  pain  is  felt  far  more 
severely,  on  account  of  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility. With  respect  to  the  heat,  I  pre- 
sume it  arises  from  the  increased  momen- 
tum of  blood  in  the  part,  the  increased  quan- 
tity, and  which  is  slill  circulating.  If  the 
same  quantity  of  blood  were  in  the  part,  and 
motionless,  of  course  the  part  would  grow 
cold  ;  but  as  tlie  blood  which  is  in  it  is  far 
greater  than  usual,  and  still  moves  on  so  as 
to  come  round  to  the  lungs,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  changes  giving  rise  to  heat  must  take 
place.  There  is  far  more  blood  in  the  part 
than  there  should  be  :  and  as  heat  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  existence  of  blood 
circulating,  coming  round  to  the  lungs  and 
undergoing  chemical  changes — in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  there 
must  be  increased  temperature.  If  the  blood 
cease  to  circulate,  or  the  circulation  becomes 
languid,  so  that  it  does  not  undergo  a  regular 
chemical  change,  then  of  course  the  part  be- 
comes cold.  JMomentura  is  composed  of 
rapidity  and  quantity.  The  former  is  les- 
sened, but  the  latter  greatly  increased,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  momentum  is  greatly 
increased. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Delivered  in  the  General  Dispe/isartf, 

By  Mr.  Coulson, 

Dec.  3,. 1831. 

Hematocele  and    Hydrocele, 

Gentlemen, — The  case  of  haematocele  on 
which  you  recently  saw  me  operate,  is  de- 
serving of  your  notice.  J'he  ])atient,  John 
Vaughan,  <Et.  34,  first  laboured  under  hydro- 
cele about  eight  years  ago,  since  which  he 
has  had  the  water  drawn  ofl'six  times  in  all — 
fire  times  by  my  predecessor,  ^Ir.  Lloyd, 
and  once  (on  the  last  occasion)  by  a  surgeon 
from  the  country,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  at 
his  master's  house.  The  scrotum  gradually 
filled  again  ;  and  when  it  had  attained  its 
usual  size,  (30th  of  October)  the  patient 
requested  a  surgeon  to  lap  him,  and  the  ope- 
ration was  accordingly  performed.  The 
water  which  was  drawn  oft'  was  tinged  with 
blood  ;  and  soon  after  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient experienced  great  pain  iu  the  part,  and 
the  scrotum  attained  a  large  size,  and  be- 
came verj'  black.  Great  constitutional  irri- 
tation also  supervened.  On  November  7th 
I  first  saw  Vaughan,  when  he  was  then  fast 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  eftusion  of 
blood  which  had  taken  place.  Some  disco- 
louration of  the  integuments  from  the  eflfused 
blood  remained,  and  the  removal  of  this  I 
endeavoured  to  hasten  by  the  use  of  stimu- 
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lating  lotions,  as  spirits  of  wine  and  water, 
and  vinegar  and  water.  The  scrotum  was 
then  verj'  large.  When  all  the  blood  be- 
tween the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  integu- 
ments of  the  scrotum  had  become  absorbed, 
I  advised  the  patient  to  submit  to  another 
operation,  to  which  he  readily  consented. 

On  November  17th  I  laid  open  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  removed  rather 
more  than  sis  ounces  of  dark-coloured  coa- 
gulated blood.  There  was  a  gentle  oozing 
from  some  parts  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but 
no  distinct  vessel  could  be  seen.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  itself  was  very  much  thickened,  and 
there  was  an  imperfect  membranous  septum 
going  across  the  middle  of  it.  A  pledget  of 
lint  was  introduced  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  to  keep  them  open  ;  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis soon  began  to  granulate,  and  the 
wound  is  at  present  nearly  healed.  No 
hiemorrhage,  or  any  other  unpleasant  symp- 
tom, has  occurred,  and  I  hope  a  radical  cure 
bas  been  effected.  'JLe  testicle,  however,  is 
much  enlarged.  The  haematocele  occurred 
in  this  case  from  the  accidental  puncture  of 
a  vessel  during  the  operation  for  hydrocele  ; 
no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  surgeon 
who  performed  it.  The  suddenness  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  complaint  is  its  characte- 
listic  feature  ;  it  comes  on  rapidly  after  a 
blow,  or  contusion  to  the  part,  or  subse- 
quently to  the  operation  for  hydrocele. 
When  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  you  must  pursue  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  T  adopted  in  Vaughan's  case  ; 
when,  however,  it  is  simply  effused  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  and  cold  lotions,  with  rest, 
will  be  in  general  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
The  two  other  forms  of  this  disease,  (viz. 
effusion  of  blood  within  the  tunica  albuginea, 
and  into  the  cellular  tissue  covering  the  sper- 
matic cord,)  1  have  not  seen.  1  will  not, 
therefore,  detain  you  with  an  account  of 
them,  but  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Pott's  work 
on  hydrocele,  in  which  they  are  fully  de- 
eciibed. 

Hydrocele,  xnlh  iJernia. 

John  Leeson,  a;t.  48,  was  admitted  under 
my  care  November  i!Oih,  1831.  He  has  a 
hydrocele  on  the  left,  and  a  scrotal  hernia 
on  the  right  side,  which  enables  you  to  ob- 
serve the  diagnostic  marks  of  this  complaint 
on  the  same  patient.  Coughing  communi- 
cates an  impulse  to  the  hernia,  but'  none  to 
the  hydrocele  ;  and  the  spermatic  vessels 
can  be  distinctly  felt  on  the  one  side,  and 
not  on  the  other.  Pressure  makes  an  im- 
pression on  the  hernia,  but  none'on  the  hy- 
drocele ;  and  when  the  patient  lies  down  the 
hernia  returns,  but  the  hydrocele  remains 
unchanged.  You  are  not  likely  to  confound 
these  two  complaints.  I  drew  off  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  fluid,   and  should  have  performed 


the  radical  cure,  but  he  could  not  conveni- 
ently stay  from  his  work. 

Hydrocele. 
John  Reynolds,  aet.  60,  was  admitted 
under  my  care,  October  19th,  1831,  with 
liydrocele.  1  had  often  tapped  him  ;  and 
tlie  only  remarkable  feature  in  his  case  was 
the  situation  of  the  testicle.  Instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  scrotum,  it  was  situated  in  front.  I 
therefore  introduced  the  trocar,  not  in  front, 
but  at  the  side  of  the  swelling,  and  thus 
drew  off  the  water. 

Disease  of  the  Hip — continued  from  p.  293. 

In  disease  of  the  hip,  (to  which  subject  I 
drev/  your  attention  at  our  last  meeting)  the 
parts  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
joint,  undergo,  as  you  might  expect,  very 
considerable  changes.  The  nature  of  these 
changes  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
e.xtent  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  constitution 
of  the  person  attacked  by  it.  The  com- 
plaint which  we  have  been  considering  is  in- 
flammation, shewing  itself  first  in  the  can- 
cellated structure  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
and  then  extending  to  the  acetabulum  and 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint.  If 
the  complaint  occurs  in  a  scrofulous  sub- 
ject, the  inflammatory  action  will  be  very 
much  modified  by  this  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  scrofulous  inflammation  of  bone, 
the  earthy  matter  becomes  absorbed,  and  the 
bone  consequently  softened,  whilst  the  can- 
celli  are  filhd  with  a  yellow  caseous  matter, 
or  a  transparent  yellow  fluid.  But  the  strik- 
ing feature  in  this  kind  of  inflammation  is 
the  absence  of  all  secretion,  or  deposit  of 
bone  ;  whereas  in  simple  inflammation,  un- 
influenced by  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  par- 
cularly  when  it  becomes  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, bone  is  secreted  in  abundance.  Mr. 
Langstaft',  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
this,  and,  indeed,  to  every  other  depart- 
ment of  pathological  anatomy,  says  that  he 
never  saw  a  case  of  bony  anchylosis  in  a 
scrofulous  subject,  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  it  ever  occurs.  The  head  of  the  bone 
is  always  changed  in  structure,  and  in  scro- 
fulous subjects  it  is  much  softened, 

13y  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  become  altered  in  their 
texture,  loose,  and  spongy  ;  the  cartilaginous 
coverings  of  the  acetabulum  and  femur  are 
removed  ;  and  the  two  surfaces  sometimes 
become  firmly  united.  Anchylosis  between 
the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulum  is 
the  most  favourable  termination  that  can  be 
expected  of  the  com])laint ;  for  the  only  ef- 
fect which  remains  is  a  certain  degree  of 
shortening,  and  imjiedcd  motion  of  the  limb. 
In  a  few  other  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
destroyed  by  caries,  and  the  neck,  or  even 
the  trochanter  major,  becomes  anchylosed 
with  the  acetabulum,  which,  1  think,  would 
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have  been  the  result  in  Dexter's  case,  which 
I  mentioned  at  our  last  meeting,  had  she 
survived.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  bone  is  dislocated,  and  either  bfcomes 
anchylosed  with  the  bone  on  which  it  rests, 
or  the  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  new 
joint  is  set  up.  The  hones  of  the  pelvis 
often  suffer  very  considerably  in  this  disease, 
and  the  matter  which  forms  near  the  joint 
often  finds  its  way  into  the  pelvis.  Mr. 
Brodie  mentions  two  cases  in  which  the 
matter  was  voided  by  the  rectum.  In 
fact,  in  some  cases  the  os  innominatum  is 
more  extensively  affected  by  the  caries  than 
the  thigh  bone  itself.  Rust,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  minute  descri])tion  of  the  unnatural 
direction  given  to  the  muscles  in  this  dis- 
ease, has  also  described  the  change  whicli  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  undergo  in  their  form 
and  situation.  The  jielvis,  he  says,  in  those 
who  have  for  a  longtime  gone  lame,  is  push- 
ed upwards,  the  sacrum  is  flat  and  straight  ; 
in  a  few  cases,  however,  it  is  more  curved 
than  in  the  natural  state.  The  coccyx  is  bent 
strongly  forwards,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  forms 
a  right  angle.  The  ileum  of  the  affected 
siile  stands  higher,  and  has  in  general  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  more  of  a  triangu- 
lar form.  The  external  surface  is  smooth, 
whilst  the  fossa  appears  more  hollowed  than 
usual.  This  hollowing  ])robably  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  iliacus  internus,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  glutei.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  of  the  pubis  often  seems 
lengthened,  and  lower  than  in  the  natural 
state,  and  the  ischium  is  usually  drawn  out- 
wards and  forwards.  The  perpendicular  di- 
rection of  the  foramen  ovale  is  changed  more 
to  an  horizontal  one,  and  the  opening  as- 
sumes more  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  base 
of  which  is  turned  to  the  acetabulum.  In 
consequence  of  the  changed  situation  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  its  different  diameters 
undergo  an  essential  deviation  from  the  na- 
tural state.  The  superior  apertures  of  the 
pelvis  are  commonly  somewhat  oblique,  and 
the  pelvis  broader  on  the  affected  side  from 
before  backwards.  I  have  dwelt  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  on  the  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  which  commences  in  the  cancel- 
lated structure  of  the  bone  ;  but  the  synovial 
membrane,  as  well  as  the  cartilaginous  co- 
verings of  the  femur  and  acetabulum,  may 
also  become  the  primary  seat  of  disease  ;  and 
to  these  diseases  I  will  direct  your  attention 
at  some  future  period. 

I  will  now  mention  to  you  some  of  the 
complaints  with  which  the  disease  of  the  hip 
may  be  confounded.  One  of  these  is  an  af- 
fection to  which  children  are  subject  at  the 
time  of  dentition.  A  mother  will  bring  you 
a  child  with  supposed  disease  of  the  hip  ;  on 
inquiry,  you  learn  that  the  child  could  walk 
at  the  usual  period,  but  that  when  eighteen 
or  twenty  months  old,   he  was  unable    to 


stand,  and  that  the  child  at  this  time  was 
cutting  its  teeth.  On  examination  of  the 
limb  you  will  find  it  wasted,  the  nates  of  the 
affected  side  flat,  and  the  limb,  if  there  be 
any  difference,  a  little  longer  than  the  sound 
one.  When  the  child  attempts  to  walk,  it 
cannot  raise  the  limb  from  the  ground,  but 
draws  it  along.  Now  the  diagnostic  mark 
of  this  disease  is  the  absence  of  any  pain  in 
the  joint.  If  you  place  the  child  on  the  table 
and  press  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint, 
or  rotate  the  head  of  the  femur,  no  pain  is 
produced  ;  whereas,  in  disease  of  the  hip  the 
jiain  would  be  great.  After  the  period 
of  dentition  the  general  health  is  little  affect- 
ed by  this  complaint.  Some  years  commonly 
elapse  before  the  child  recovers  the  use  of 
the  limb,  but  ultimate  recovery  may,  inmost 
cases,  be  confidently  relied  on.  I  know  a  child, 
now  five  years  and  a  half  old,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  this  complaint  in  the  right  lower  ex- 
tremity, when  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  ten 
months,  but  who  has  not  yet  quite  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limb.  There  is  a  case  which  I 
will  now  shew  you,  of  the  same  affection  in 
the  right  upper  extremity  ;  for  it  attacks  the 
upper  as  well  as  the  lower  limbs,  though  less 
frequently.  The  child,  William  Newman,  is 
now  three  years  and  a  half,  and  when  a  year 
and  nine  months  old,  during  the  time  of  cut- 
ting his  teeth,  lost  the  use  of  his  light  arm, 
which  was  attributed  to  accident.  I  saw  the 
case  at  the  time,  and  have  watched  it  ever 
since.  The  child  is  gradually  recovering  the 
use  of  the  limb.  In  this  case  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  limb  was  lessened,  but 
the  power  of  sensation  was  not  impaired. 
Though  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to 
enter  into  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  dis- 
eases, T  may  observe  that  local  remedies  are 
of  very  little  use  ;  you  must  occasionally  give 
purgatives  and  tonics,  if  the  child  requires 
them  ;  but  above  all,  you  must  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  parents,  that  a  considerable 
length  of  time  will  be  required  for  the  cure. 

There  is  another  form  of  disease  which 
may  be  readily  mistaken  for  disease  of  the 
hip  ;  and  it  occurs  in  nervous  females,  either 
just  at  the  time  when  menstruation  may  be 
expected  to  commence,  or  afterwards,  when 
some  irregularity  in  this  function  has  taken 
place.  The  patient  complains  of  great  pain 
in  the  hip,  which  extends  also  to  the  lumbar 
region,  and  down  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  a 
pricking  sensation,  and  coldness  in  the  af- 
fected limb,  and  an  inability  to  walk.  There 
is  also  great  nervous  agitation,  either  affected 
or  real,  in  these  cases.  Pressure  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  hip  occasions  great  pain;  but 
whatever  part  you  touch  appears  equally 
painful,  whether  over  the  joint  or  near  to  it ; 
the  bowels  are  costive,  and  the  catamenia 
irregular.  Now,  in  these  cases,  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  contraction,  either  of  the 
thigh  on  the  pelvis,  or  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  ; 
and  unless  you  take  means  from  the  com- 
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menceinent  of  the  disease  to  counteract  this, 
you  will  have  more  trouble  with  the  subse- 
quent deformity  than  the  original  complaint. 
I  attended,  with  JMr.  Harkness,  sen.,  a  young 
lady  at  Liniehouse,  affected  with  this  com- 
plaint. Before  the  patient  was  placed  under  our 
care,  the  case  had  been  mistaken  for  disease 
of  the  hip,  and  moxa;  had  been  applied. 
l"he  most  positive  assurance  on  our  parts 
could  scarcely  remove  the  impression,  which 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  anxious  parents, 
of  there  being  no  organic  disease  in  the 
joint,  and  of  jhere  being  no  necessity 
to  pursue  the  counter-irritant  plan  of  treat- 
ment, which  had  been  begun.  The  knee 
was  very  much  contracted,  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  was  experienced  in  straightening 
it.  Three  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  attack  cf  the  complaint,  and 
the  patient  (though  she  has  been  slowly  im- 
proving) is  not  yet  recovered.  My  attention 
■was  first  directed  to  this  peculiar  form  of 
disease  by  the  perusal  of  an  able  article  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  Medico  Chirurgical  Review 
for  June  1828,  in  which  cases  of  this  com- 
plaint attacking  the  knee  are  related.  I 
have  met  with  three  cases  since  that  time- 
two  of  the  hip  and  one  of  the  knee.  1  hope 
that  from  this  description,  which  I  have 
given  you,  you  will  easily  distinguish  be- 
tween this  nervous  affection  and  diseases  of 
tlie  hip.  In  the  former  the  pain  is  felt,  from 
the  commencement,  in  the  hip,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  join',  but  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  region,  extending  to  the  loins  and  to 
the  knee.  The  patient  is  also  unable  from 
the  first  to  walk.  The  great  nervous  agita- 
tion, the  state  of  the  iutestinal  and  uterine 
secretions,  and  the  unaltered  position  of  the 
trochanter  major,  will  convince  you  that  the 
case  is  not  one  of  disease  of  the  liip. 
"There  is  one  circumstance  (says  Dr.  J.) 
attending  this  hysterical  affection  of  the 
joints,  which  is  calculated  to  mislead  prac- 
titioners— namely,  their  being,  for  the  most 
part,  consecutive  to  a  blow  or  injury.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  generally  some  cause  of 
this  kind  which  determines  the  local  habita- 
tion of  the  hysterical  leaven  that  is  lurking 
in  the  constitution."  Local  remedies  are,  I 
believe,  of  very  little  use.  I  have  tried 
Emj)l.  Belladona;  and  the  Emp.  Opii ;  fric- 
tion, with  both  anodyne  and  stimulating 
linamcnls,  and  electricity  ;  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  seen  any  btnefit  derived  from 
their  employment.  Our  chief  dependence 
ought  to  be  placed  on  those  internal  reme- 
dies which  give  tone  to  the  system  and  im- 
prove the  secretious  from  the  alimentary 
canal  and  uterus.  'l"he  aminoniated,  or  the 
muriatc-d  tincture  of  iron,  given  in  some 
Jight,  bitter  infusion,  will  be  found  sei- 
viceable  ;  and  if  the  bowels  be  costive  dur- 
ing the  use  of  this  remedy,  purgative  in- 
jections, containing  a  Eolution  of  socotrine 
aloes,  of  a  strength  proj  ortioned  to  the  age  of 


the  patient,  should  be  daily  administered. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  well  open,  for  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  invariably  ag- 
gravated when  the  bowels  become  costive. 
The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
combined  with  the  compound  decoction  of 
aloes,  will  sometimes  agree  very  well  with 
the  patient.  If  there  be  much  hysteria,  the 
tincture  of  valerian,  combined  with  the  vi- 
rum  aloes,  may  also  be  tried  with  benefit. 
Warm  salt-water  bathing  was  tried  by  one 
of  my  patients  with  great  advantage. 

The  last  affection  which  I  shall  mention 
as  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  hip  disease, 
is  psoas  abscess,  of  which  I  have  a  case  now 
under  my  care  in  this  institution.  The  diag- 
nostic marks  between  the  two  diseases  have 
been  thus  arranged  ; — First,  in  psoas  abscess 
the  patient  complains  of  violent  or  dull  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  loins,  which  is  very 
much  increased  in  the  upright  posture  of 
the  body,  and  every  motion  of  the  limb,  par- 
ticularly on  extending  it.  In  the  diseased 
hip  there  is  no  fixed  pain  in  the  loins  ;  it  is 
felt  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip, 
and  especially  in  the  knee.  Secondly,  in 
psoas  abscess,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  com])laint,  there  is  no  deviation  to  be 
perceived  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  tro- 
chanter, and  no  difference  in  the  length  of 
both  limbs.  In  diseased  hip,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  is  always  the  case.  Thirdly,  in  the 
affection  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  patient 
cannot  turn  the  foot  of  the  affected  side  out- 
wards, without  increasing  the  pain  ;  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  in  diseased  hip  tbe  foot 
is  generally  turned  outward.''.  Fourthly,  on 
taking  a  deep  inspiration,  on  coughing,  cry- 
ing, and  in  the  erect  posture  of  tbe  body,  the 
fluctuating  swelling  either  on  the  nates  or 
on  the  front  of  the  thigh  increases ;  and  the 
exit  of  the  matter,  if  the  abscess  be  burst  or 
opened,  will  be  facilitated  j  but  in  abscess  of 
the  hipjoint  from  disease,  neither  is  the 
case.  In  both  diseases,  however,  the  gene- 
ral health  is  very  much  deranged. 

Treatment  of  Disease  of  the  Hip. 
It  is  very  material,  in  our  treatment  of  the 
disease,  to  distinguish  between  those  cases 
which  occur  in  strong  subjects  and  those 
which  occur  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit ; 
not  only  as  it  regards  the  em])loyment  of  re- 
medies, but  also  the  result  which  we  may 
anticipate.  In  strong  persons,  blood  should 
be  abstracted  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
joint  by  cupjiing,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
must  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  in  this  manner,  together 
with  rest  (for  this  is  most  essential  in  disease 
of  the  joints),  will,  if  you  are  consulted 
early,  be  often  sufficient  to  arrest  the  com- 
plaint. In  scrofulous  subjects,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  in  the  early  stages,  the  taking  of 
blood  is  seldom  adviseuble  ;  but  the  applica- 
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tion  of  blisters  I  always  resort  to,  and  liave 
frequently  seen  blistering,  combined  with 
rest,  alone  sufficient  to  stop  the  disease. 
Even  in  tlie  second  stage  of  the  affection,  I 
should  place  my  chief  reliance  on  these  re- 
medies. But  if,  in  spite  of  the  means  which 
you  emjiloy,  the  complaint  proceeds,  you 
must,  in  the  first  class  of  p.itieuts  (I  mean 
those  not  tainted  with  scrofula),  resort  to  the 
use  of  moxw,  or  issues.  I  sliould  prefer  the 
former.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  Pro- 
fessor Rust,  to  whose  work  I  have  often 
called  your  attention,  is  to  recommend  the 
use  of  the  ferrum  candens,  or  the  actual  cau- 
tery, in  tliis  stage  and  this  form  of  disease  in 
the  joints.  1  had,  for  a  long  time,  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  this  practice  at  Berlin, 
and  of  watching  the  effect  of  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  be- 
neficial results.  But  this  remedy  is  of  too 
formidable  a  character,  even  in  appearance, 
to  make  much  way  in  this  country  ;  nor,  in- 
deed, would  it  on  the  Continent,  but  the  hos- 
pitals there  are  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  the  patients  must  submit  to 
■whatever  is  jjrescribed  for  them.  The  moia;, 
however,  T  think,  will  answer  every  purpose  ; 
and  two  should  be  applied  near  to  the  tro- 
chanter, and  a  cojiious  discharge  kept  up 
from  them.  Now,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  as 
■we  commence  with  the  counter-irritants,  and 
Lave  not  succeeded  by  their  use  to  stop  the 
disease,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  resort  to 
some  other  plan  of  treatment.  I  shall  be  dis- 
posed, in  future,  to  give  iodine  a  fair  trial  in 
6crofuh)us  diseases  of  the  hip.  I  shall  give 
it  internally  ;  and  after  trying  blisters, 
shall  (if  the  patient  can  bear  it)  employ  fric- 
tion, with  the  hydriodate  of  potass  ointment, 
on  the  joint.  From  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  other 
forms  of  scrofulous  disease,  I  think  we  may 
anticipate  beneficial  results  from  its  trial  in 
this.  Indeed,  IM.  Lugol,  in  his  Memoir, 
■which  has  been  recently  translated  by  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  mentions  three  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  hip  cured  by  iodine.  I'he  iodine 
■was  exhibited  internally,  ioduretted  injec- 
tions were  thrown  into  the  fistulous  openings, 
and  the  sores  dressed  with  iodine  ointment. 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  work  itself  for  the 
formula  of  these  different  preparations.  I 
may  also  say  that  a  tract  was  published  by 
I^Ir.  Buchanan,  in  18'J8,  on  diseased  joints 
and  the  non-union  of  fracture,  in  which  he 
states  one  effect  of  iodine  to  be  that  of  pro- 
ducing increased  action  of  the  arteries  in 
the  extremities  of  bones,  and  consecjuently 
secretion  of  ossific  matter,  Mr.  Crosse,  of 
Korwich,  has  also  published  some  cases  of 
non- united  fractures  successfully  treated  by 
iodine.  I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  bs- 
eist  you  in  your  reflections  on  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  this  remedy  in  scrofulous  disease  of 
bone.  If  the  formation  of  matter  takes 
place,    2)0ultices    and    warm    fomentations 


should  be  applied  ;  -and  when  the  abscess  is 
in  a  fit  slate,  it  should  be  opened.  Ford  was 
very  adverse  to  the  opening  of  abscesses 
near  the  joints,  and,  at  page  87,  says, 
"  who  has  not  seen  the  fatal  consequences  of 
opening  abi^cesses  of  joints,  and  the  quick 
transition  of  strumous  indisposition  of  bone, 
cartilage,  or  ligament,  forms  a  curable  to  an 
fncurable  caries  V  It  may  not  be  always  ad- 
viseable  to  evacuate  all  the  matter  at  one 
time  from  an  abscess  (for  sometimes  it  at- 
tains a  very  large  size),  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  much  pain  is  saved  to  the  pa- 
tient by  opening  the  abscess,  and  not  allow- 
ing it  to  break  of  its  own  accord.  The 
effects  which  Ford  has  described,  occurred, 
not  in  consequence  of  opening  the  abscess, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  In  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, you  must  give  anodynes  to  allay  the 
pain,  and  the  quinine  internally  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  strength.  The  patient's  diet  must 
also  be  nutritious.  \Vhen  the  active  cha- 
racter of  the  inflammation  has  passed  away, 
the  patient  will  be  much  benefited  (particu- 
larly if  he  has  been  resident  in  a  crowded 
city)  by  change  of  air  and  removal  to  the 
sea  side.  The  poor  even,  of  this  metropo- 
lis, can  obtain  this  advantage,  through  the 
Margate  Sea-bathing  Infirmary,  which,  dur- 
ing the  season,  can  accommodate  as  many 
as  180  patients  at  one  lime.  The  building 
is  now  enlarging,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber will  in  future  be  able  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. It  is  folly,  however,  to  advise  a 
change  of  air  and  sea  bathing  if  there  be 
much  pain  in  the  joint,  and  signs  of  active 
inflammation  going  on  ;  it  is  only  when  the 
case  becomes  of  a  chronic  character,  and  is 
uncombined  with  pulmci.ic  symptoms,  that 
advantage  can  be  expected  from  the  change. 
Gentle  purgatives  must  be  given  as  often  as 
the  case  requires  them.  There  are  several 
other  points  to  which  I  intended  calling  your 
attention,  among  which  is  Mr.  Scott's  mode 
of  treating  diseased  joints  ;  but  1  must  defer 
the  consideration  of  them  to  some  other  op- 
portunity. 


CASE  OF 
MANIA  FROM  EXHAUSTION, 

With  Observations. 
By  Marsh.all  Hail,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

"  Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat." 

Sir, 
Some  time  ago  I  had  to  set  that  eminent 
lecturer  and   physician,    Dr.   Eiliotson, 
right  on  the  subject  of  an  infantile  dis- 
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ease,  resemblinn:  hydrenceplialiis,  but 
arisinfj  from  exhaustion.  Dr.  Elliotson, 
and  I  think  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  had 
attributed  the  first  detection  and  public 
notice  of  this  infantile  disease  to  the 
late  Dr.  Gooch ;  whereas.  Dr.  Goocli 
himself  expressly  states,  that  that  merit 
(be  it  a[reat  or  small)  is  due  to  me.  In 
Dr.  Gooch's  treatise,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  these  terms  : — "  I  sha'l  not  en- 
cumber this  paper  with  a  multitude  of 
cases,  but  state  that  the  above  are  spe- 
cimens of  a  class,  of  which  I  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  me,  that  they  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  profession. 
If  I  had  any  doubt  about  this,  this 
doubt  would  be  removed  by  the  fact, 
that  Dr.  INIarshall  Hall  has  already  re- 
cognized them,  and  descri!)ed  them  in 
a  paper  which  has  been  read  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society*.  He  has, 
therefore,  anticipated  me  in  announcing 
tbemf,"  cScc. 

I  should  not  have  reverted  to  this 
subject,  had  1  not  seen  a  repetition  of 
this  error,  in  a  recent  work,  by  Dr. 
Billing.  At  pp.  47  and  1 10,  of  his 
"  First  Principles  of  Medicine,"  that 
gentleman  ascribes  the  first  description 
of  the  disorder  in  question  to  Dr.  Gooch. 
In  fact,  I  first  noticed  and  described  it 
in  1825. 

The  same  unwelcome  task  of  claiming 
for  myself  what  is  given  to  another,  is 
imposed  upon  me  by  a  paragraph  in 
Dr.  Seymour's  lecture,  published  in 
No.  104  of  your  journal.  Dr.  Seymour 
observes :—"  In  the  cases  [of  mania] 
arising  from  childbed  or  during  nursing. 
Dr.  Gooch  has  very  clearly  demon- 
strated, that  these  occur  either  in  con- 
sequence of,  or  during,  an  exhausting 
process,  and  are  relieved  by  tonic  and 
antispasmodic  medicines  and  restorative 
diet."-P.  118. 

Now,  sir,  if  you  will  turn  to  Dr. 
Gooch's  valuable  work,  p.  128,  you  will 
find  that  that  gentleman  again  dis- 
tinctly gives  me  the  credit  of  first  tracing 
puerperal  mania  chiolly  to  exhaustion. 

To  say  the  truth,  Dr.  Gooch  did  not  do 
this  quite  fairly,  and  on  this  very  point  I 
addressed  a  note  to  you,  which  a|)pcarcd 
in  the  Medical  (iazctte  for  July  182.'); 
and  this  note  produced  a  private  letter 
from  Dr.  Gooch,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  being  addressed  to  me 
instead  of  to  yon,  was  highly  satisfac- 

*  A  short  report  of  the  paper  will  be  found  in 
the  I.ohdon  Medical  Gazette  for  1H29. 
t  Account  of  Kibcascs  peculiar  to  Women,  p.  365. 


tory  to  me,  and  not  a  little  compli- 
mentary. 

As  I  shall  probably  not  notice  this 
topic  any  more,  I  may  just  add  here, 
more  distinctly  than  before,  and  once  for 
all,  that  there  is  a  coincidence  in  Dr. 
Gooch's  views  and  my  own,  upon  a  va- 
riety of  sul)jects,  which  is  too  extraor- 
dinary to  admit  of  being  referred  to 
mere  accident.  And  as  my  publication 
preceded  that  of  Dr.  Goocli,  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  that  the  circum- 
stance should  have  called  either  for 
some  explanation,  or  for  some  further 
acknowledgment.     For  instance:  — 

I  have  observed  that  the  eli'ect  of  re- 
medies, and  especially  the  degree  of 
tolerance  or  intolerance  of  loss  of  blood, 
becomes  a  source  of  diagnosis  of  cases 
similar  in  their  general  aspect.  Dr. 
Gooch  observes,  "  the  effects  of  reme- 
dies on  a  disease,  if  accurately  observed, 
form  the  most  important  part  of  its  liis- 
tory ;  they  are  like  chemical  tests,  fre- 
quently detecting  important  differences 
in  olijects  which  previously  appeared 
exactly  similar  *.  Dr.  Gooch  and  my- 
self have  alike  cautioned  the  young  phy- 
sician against  mistaking  some  of  the 
morbid  effects  of  loss  of  blood  for  in- 
flammatory affections t-  ^^'e  have  both 
traced  puerperal  mania,  chiefly  to  min- 
gled intestinal  derangement  and  exhaus- 
tion, deducing  thence  its  appropriate 
mode  of  treatment];.  We  have  equally 
concluded,  from  ourrespective  observa- 
tion, that  puerperal  phrenitis  is  compa- 
ratively a  rare  disease§.  We  have  alike 
described  two  kinds  of  puerperal  dis- 
eases, of  which  the  first  recjuires  and 
bears  depletion,  while  the  second  is 
characterized  by  intolerance  of  loss  of 
blood  \\.  A  farther  coincidence  occurs 
in  our  views  of  the  condition  of  the  ge- 
neral system  in  chlorosis'^.  Lastly, 
Dr.  Gooch  has  made  similar  observa- 
tions on  a  "  hydrencephaloid  affection 
of  infants,"  arising  from  several  sources 
of  exhaustion,  but  "  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  congestion  of  the  brain**.'' 

Such  coincidences  in  the  conclusions 
of  persons  observing  the  same  objects 

"  Commentaries  on  some  Diseases  of  Females, 
t  edition,)   pp.  U1"J.  -20.     Gooch  on  Diseases 


(first  edition,)   pp.  L'l'J.  •-'20. 
peculiar  to  Women,  p.  37. 

+  Commentaries,  pp.  241, 
364,  36.'). 

t  Commentaries,  pp.251 
132,  1  14,  145. 

§  Commentaries,  p.  252. 

B  Commentaries,  p.  220. 

<||  Commentaries,  p.  62, 

»♦  Goocb,  p.  365. 


242. 
-25.'». 


Gooch,  pp.  3tJ, 
Gooch,  pp.124. 


Gooch,  p.  152. 
Gooch,  pp.  'M,  37. 
Gooch,  p.  365. 
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indepciulcntly  of  each  other,  must  gene- 
rally prove  those  conclusions  to  be  just. 
It  is  true  I  had  sent  Dr.  Gooch  a  copy 
of  my  work  immediately  on  its  publica- 
tion, and  my  paper  on  the  hydrencepha- 
loid  afli'ection  of  infancy  had  just  been 
read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, and  noticed  in  the  journals. 

But  these  are  matters  of  mere  private 
concern,  and  1  hasten  to  the  discussion 
of  a  point  of  more  general  interest. 

Dr.  Gooch  asks  tlie  question — 
"  Would  an  equal  or  a  greater  degree 
of  exhaustion  occur  at  any  otlier  time?" 
(i.  e.  than  after  delivery).  "  This  is 
a  question  of  fact  which  I  should  answer 
in  the  negative*." 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  would  answer, 
yes.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  detail  of 
an  interesting  case  which  occurred  to 
me,  conjointly  with  IVlr.  "Sates,  of  17, 
Gower-Strect,  a  short  time  ago. 

The  patient  was  in  an  almost  blood- 
less state,  from  chlorosis;  in  this  condi- 
tion she  became  affected  witli  pneumo- 
nia, and  bore  blood-letting  well  ;  and 
lastly,  after  perfect  recovery  from  her 
inflammatory  disease,  she  became  af- 
fected with  mania,  which,  T  believe,  no 
one  could  have  distinguished,  e.xcept 
from  the  history,  from  puerperal  mania. 
There  were  considerable  powers  of  bear- 
ing the  loss  of  blood,  even  in  chlorosis, 
under  the  influence  of  pneumonia : 
when  the  inflummatory  affection  had 
subsided,  the  patient  became  suscepti- 
ble of  loss  of  blood,  and  experienced 
one  of  the  forms  of  exhaustion,  namely, 
mania. 

But  the  case  is  so  interesting,  as  to 
')  deserve  to  be  detailed  more  minutely. 
For  the  following  particulars  I  am  in- 
debted to  INIr.  Yates,  who  conducted  the 
patient  through  her  illness  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  skill. 

"  i\Iy  dear  sir, — Tlie  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  case  you  requested  me  to 
forward  you,  illustrative  of  mania  oc- 
curring after  depletion. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary last,  I  was  recjucsted  to  visit  L.  A., 
aged  26,  who  was  represented  to  have 
been  ill  from  cold  several  days.  I  found 
her  suffering  greatly,  with  impeded  and 
painful  respiration,  flushed  cheeks,  ac- 
celerated pulse — in  fine,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  severe  pneumonia.  I  l)led 
her  to  fainting,  whilst  sitting  upriglit  in 
her  chair  ;  this  took  place  after  the  loss 
of  about  twelve  ounces  of  blood.     Pur- 

*  Account,  &c.  i>.  128. 


gatives  and  sudorifics  were  prescribed 
for  the  night. 

"  I  paid  an  early  visit  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d,  and  was  informed  she  had 
remained  faint  nearly  an  iiour  after  the 
bleeding,  and  had  breathed  more  freely, 
and  with  less  pain.  Tlie  blood  was 
cupped  and  buffed.  Twelve  leeches 
were  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  chest. 
During  the  forenoon  the  symptoms  re- 
sumed their  formidable  aspect ;  and 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
in  consultation,  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  bleed  her  again,  and  that  she  should 
take  a  grain  of  the  tartarized  antimony 
every  hour  until  tolerance  of  the  re- 
medy should  be  induced.  Venesection 
was  performed  in  the  erect  position,  and 
fainting  again  occurred  when  about  four- 
teen ounces  of  blood  had  flowed.  This  with 
the  powerful  effect  of  the  antimony, 
gave  relief  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  ;  but  when  1  saw  her  again  late  in 
the  evening,  I  felt  called  upon  by  a  re- 
newal of  symptoms  to  have  further  re- 
course to  the  lancet;  and  again  our 
patient  fainted  and  was  relieved. 

"  The  24th  was  passed  tolerably  sa- 
tisfactorily, without  depletion.  The 
bowels  were  relieved  by  appropriate 
medicines,  and  the  effect  of  the  anti- 
mony appeared  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

"  On  the  25th,  the  pain  and  difficulty 
in  breathing  were  more  urgent ;  our 
patient  was  bled  again  to  fainting.  In 
the  evening  the  same  remedy  was  re- 
quired, and  was  followed  by  a  similar 
effect.  The  tartarized  antimony  and 
aperient  medicines  were  continued. 

"  2Gth.— The  last  l)«sin  of  blood, 
containing  about  twelve  ounces,  was  free 
from  any  of  the  inflammatory  appear- 
ances so  strongly  characterized  in  all 
the  former  bleedings.  Respiration  free, 
with  only  a  little  pain  in  llie  left  side, 
for  which  twelve  leeches  were  applied ; 
they  bled  copiously,  and  produced  faint- 
ing.    I  prescribed  the  digitalis. 

"  27lh.— Better  in  "every  respect ; 
saline  and  aperient  medicines  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  digitalis. 

"  From  this  time  our  patient  became, 
progressively,  api)arently  convalescent. 
Slie  was  soon  able  to  sit  up,  though 
strictly  enjoined  to  use  no  further  exer- 
tion ;  her  diet  was  rigidly  prescribed, 
her  appetite  being  exceedingly  good; 
her  bowels  regularly  influenced  by  me- 
dicine, and  the  secretions  healthy. 
Indeed  the  strictest  attention  was  paid 
to  every  thing  connected  with  her  re- 
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storation  to  health,  and  I  observed  no- 
thiiiif  to  call  forth  particular  notice  un- 
til the  17th  and  18th  of  the  following 
Fehniary,  when  she  complained  of  great 
nervmisness,  !)eiog  giddy,  and  occa- 
sionally forgetful  of  what  she  was  say- 
ing or  doing.  I  attributed  this,  at  the 
time,  to  her  weak  state,  and  to  a  little 
alarm  which  had  been  excited  by  my 
having  been  called  in  during  the  night 
of  the  15tli,  to  attend  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  who  had  l)ecomo  sud- 
denly indisposed.  I  prescribed  for  her 
small  but  frequently  repeated  doses  of 
ammonia,  opium  and  camphor,  and  a 
mild  aperient,  which  had  apparently  the 
effect  of  (|uieting  her. 

"  On  the  forenoon  of  the  lf)th  of 
February  I  was  requested  to  visit  her 
immediately,  but  having  left  home 
early,  I  did  not  receive  the  message  till 
the  afternoon,  when  I  found  her  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  with 
flushed  face,  hurried  respiration,  rapid 
pulse,  incoherence  of  conversation,  and 
confusion  of  ideas,  amounting  to  mania. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  pacifying  her  to 
obtain  from  the  alarmed  attendants  an 
account  of  tlie  accession  of  these  symp- 
toms. It  was  represented  that  she  had 
passed  a  restless  night,  and  awoke  in 
great  agitation,  and  exclaimed  she 
had  seen  a  vision  in  her  sleep,  which 
impressed  her  with  the  idea  of  her  hav- 
ing but  six  hours  to  live.  Under  such 
a  delusion,  she  prevailed  upon  her  at- 
tendants to  send  for  a  clergyman  to  ad- 
minister to  her  the  sacrament,  who, 
seeing  the  state  of  her  mind,  very  pro- 
perly refused  the  rite.  This  was  a  new 
source  of  hallucination.  She  then 
could  not  die  till  I  had  seen  her  ;  and  on 
my  visit  she  hailed  me  as  her  deliverer 
from  "  the  toils  of  earth  and  the  wiles 
of  Satan."  I  succeeded  so  far,  by  gen- 
tle persuasions,  and  unlimited  promises 
to  endless  entreaties  for  relief,  as  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  return  to  her  bed.  I  pre- 
scribed sedatives,  and  enjoined  <|uiet 
and  restraint.  In  the  evening  of  this 
day  you  saw  her,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  recal  to  your  memory  the  reli- 
gious madness  you  witnessed,  which  al- 
though wild  and  fantastical  in  the  ex- 
treme, still  bore  traces  of  a  mind  stored 
witb  something  like  sacred  philosophy, 
as  well  as  history,  blending  and  confus- 
ing the  real  and  the  unreal  with  a  skill 
which  would  bid  defiance  to  the  powers 
of  a  sane  and  superior  order  of  intel- 
lect.    A  btatc  of  watchfulness,  with  con- 


stant raving,  supervened  during  the 
night,  notwithstanding  the  administra- 
tion of  thirty  minims  of  the  tincture  of 
opium,  and  fifteen  minims  given  every 
two  hours.  The  hair  was  cut  off,  and 
a  spirituous  lotion  applied  to  the  head. 

"  20th. — Symptoms  little  or  not  at 
all  relieved.     The   opium  was  given  in 
effervescing  drnnghts,  to  allay  the  in-         ^ 
fluence  it  had  exercised  on  the  stomach.         g 

"  21st. — Symptoms  the  same.  Opi- 
um prescribed  in  substance.  Cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head. 

"  22(1  and  2.'id.— State  of  the  mind, 
if  any  change,    rather   more   tranquil. 
Aperients   required.     Cold  to  the  head.     ^ 
Opiates.     Circulation  more  quiet,  with 
more  power. 

"  For  a  few  days  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient was  almost  stationary,  the  treat- 
ment remaining  the  same.  About  the 
beginning  of  March  there  was  evident 
amendment  in  the  bodily  health,  and  the 
mind  was  susceptible  of  reasonable  im- 
pressions, if  made  with  calmness,  per- 
spicuity, and  firmness  ;  indeed,  being 
given  to  understand  that  her  health  was 
now  depending  for  restoration  entirely 
upon  the  quiet  of  her  mind,  she  exerted 
herself  amazingly,  and  is  now  gradually 
recovering,  being  able  to  sit  up  for  some 
hours  during  the  day.  Good  appetite; 
quiet  nights,  with  refreshing  sleep  ;  and 
muscular  power  daily  improving. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  one  minute 
more,  my  dear  sir,  to  mention  an  anec- 
dote displaying  at  once  the  power  and 
the  mystery  of  mental  operations.  Our 
patient  was  asked,  in  one  of  her  raving 
fits,  what  o'clock  it  was?  "So,  so," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  you  asked  me  be- 
cause you  thought  I  was  mad,  and  could 
not  tell  you."  Tbe  clock  was  oppo- 
site her.  She  answered  correctly, 
divined  the  meaning  of  her  interroga- 
tor, and  lapsed  immediately  into  a  train 
of  maniacal  wanderings. 

"  I  remain,  &c." 

Upon  this  case  I  would  observe, 
first,  that  had  there  been  no  pneumonia, 
a  chlorotic  person  would  not  have  borne 
so  well  the  immediate  loss  of  blood  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  had  there  been  no 
such  loss  of  blood,  iherc  would  have 
been  no  such  occurrence  of  mania.  At 
least  such  are  the  conclusions  from  the 
case,  drawn  both  by  Mr.  Vates  and  my- 
self. 'I'hecaseillustratcs,  therefore,  many 
points  of  great  practical  importance. 

Delirium,    or  transitory  mania,  from 
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loss  of  blood,  is  an  occurrence  of  great 
frequency.  That  continued  mania  may 
arise  from  a  similar  cause,  is  not  less 
true,  thougli  it  lie  less  frecjuent. 

Puerperal  mania  was,  tlien,  first  traced 
to  exhaustion  as  a  principal,  not  tlie  sole 
cause,  by  myself.  There  are  abundant 
proofs  of  the  fact  in  Dr.  Gooch's  ad- 
mirable volume.  That  other  causes  co- 
operate, is  equally  true.  This  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  intestinal  derange- 
ment ;  and  that  the  state  of  the  sexual 
system  has  much  to  do  with  it,  is  obvious 
from  the  mere  fact  and  character  of 
that  form  of  the  disease  termed  nym- 
phomania. 

I  am,  sir, 
Yours  very  truly, 

JMarshall  Hall. 

14,  Man ch3ster- Square, 
Nov.  7,  1831. 
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By 

William  Addison,  F.S.L.  &c. 

Surgeon  to  H.  K.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at 
Malvern. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

S.R, 

The  following  observations  were  not 
intended  for  immediate  publication  j 
but  as  I  have,  in  common,  no  doubt, 
with  most  of  your  readers,  been  much 
interested  by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Prout 
and  Dr.  Philip,  and  as  they  have  some 
bearing  on  the  matter  at  issue,  I  place 
them  at  your  disposal.  1  need  hardly 
observe  that  they  were  written  before 
the  remarks  referred  to  were  published 
in  the  Medical  Gazette. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Addison. 

P.  S.  I  have  not  altered  the  word 
metaphysical,  to  which  I  perceive  Dr. 
Philip  objects. 

The  elements  of  all  human  knowledge 
are  to  be  found  in  the  phenomena  or 
effects  exhibited  by  matter  to  the  organs 
of  the  senses.  These  phenomena  are 
arranged  into  three   classes— physical. 


vital,  and  intellectual,  and  by  reflecting- 
upon  them,  we  are  led  to  contemplate 
their  causes  in  certain  energies  or  forces 
from  wliich,  in  conjunction  with  matter, 
they  seem  to  arise.  But  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, before  we  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  these  forces  or  causes,  to 
shew  the  different  senses  in  which  the 
word  cause  is  used: — Istly,  it  is  applied 
to  various  occult  and  metaphysical  ener- 
gies or  forces,  such  as  the  electric  fluid 
— magnetic  fluid — principle  of  allinity — 
nervous  fluid — vital  principle — organic 
agent,  &c.  ;  —  "idly,  it  is  given  to  any 
phenomenon  w  hich  invariably  or  gene- 
rally precedes  another,  as  when  we  say, 
heat  causes  fluidity — atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  the  cause  of  the  Torricellian  va- 
cuum— gravitation  is  the  cause  of  atmos- 
phericpressure — wind  cnH^e^the  waves  of 
the  sea — variation  of  temperature  crtUACs 
wind,  &c.  In  these  latter  instances  we 
find  that  certain  phenomena,  because 
invariably  or  generally  followed  by  cer- 
tain other  phenomena,  are  entitletl  the 
causes  of  those  succeeding.  Now  the 
term  cause  here  is  applied  in  a  \vay  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  in 
the  instances  first  mentioned;  for  we 
say  atmosphf.ric  pressure  is  the  cause  of 
the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  also  at- 
vwspheric  pressure  is  the  effect  of  gravi- 
tation— wind  is  the  cau^e  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  wind  is  (he  effect  of 
variation  of  temperature;  so  tiiat  here 
these  phenomena  play  a  double  part, 
standing  as  causes  to  those  phenomena 
which  succeed,  and  as  effects  of  those 
which  precede:  in  these  instances,  then, 
the  word  cause  merely  implies  that  such 
and  such  phenomena  invariably  or  ge- 
nerally precede  such  and  such  others. 

When  we  treat  upon  the  subject  of 
cause  and  effect  philosophicallv,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  some  moment  not  to 
lose  sight  of  this  important  distinction  ; 
and  it  would  tend  much  to  simplify  a 
ditlicult  inquiry,  if  we  were  to  lay  aside 
the  term  cause  when  referring  to  the 
order  nf  succession  in  phenomena  :  thus, 
if  instead  of  saying,  the  motion  of  a 
steam  engine  is  caused  by  steam — steam 
caused  by  heat — heat  caused  by  chemical 
decomposition,  and  chemical  decompo- 
sition by  ciiemical  affinity,  we  were  to 
say,  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  production  of  steam  — 
steam  preceded  or  accompanied  by  heat 
— heat  by  chemical  decomposition,  and 
so  on,  the  doctrine  of  causation  would 
be  placed  upon  a  more  intelligible  basis. 
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and  no  phenomenon  or  object  of  sense 
would  then  be  admitted  among  causes; 
for  this  term  would  (under  this,  as  I 
conceive  proper  limitation,)  always  re- 
fer us  to  something  preceding  every 
phenomenon,  and  therefore  something' 
very  different  from  any  phenomenon  or 
effect  whatever. 

Subject  to  this  limitation,  then,  I 
shall  proceed  to  develop  our  notions 
regarding  causes,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  influence  these  notions 
produce  upon  our  philosophical  pursuits 
and  experimental  researches. 

With  regard  to  physical  phenomena, 
we  speak  oi  force  of  t/ravital inn — prin- 
ciple of  attracliun — electric  fluid — mag- 
vetiv  fluid,  &c.  as  though  there  were 
many  recondite  agents  or  metaphysical 
forces  engaged  in  the  production  of 
these  alone  ;  but  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  the  discovery  of  many 
previctubly  unoltserved  phenomena,  have 
developed  so  many  intimate  connexions, 
that  we  are  induced  to  believe  all  phy- 
sical phenomena  subject  to  one  per- 
vading cause,  force,  or  energy,  operat- 
ing in  different  ways,  determined  by 
differences  in  the  conditions  or  nature  of 
the  matter  through  which  they  appear. 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  several  discoveries  by  which  our 
notions  respecting  the  causes  of  ])liysi- 
cal  effects  have  become  so  generalized 
as  to  induce  us  to  admit,  that  they  arise 
from  one  pervadiny  force,  whidi  regu- 
lates, at  the  same  time,  the  motions  of 
those  immense  masses  revolving  through 
space,  produces  the  effects  of  electri- 
city and  magnetism,  and  controls  those 
extraordinary  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements observed  in  our  cliemical 
pursuits ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
every  new  discovery  and  every  new  fact 
confirms  the  idea.  Whether  this  all- 
pervading  force,  controlling  physical 
phenomena,  can  exist  independent  of 
matter,  it  is  impossible  to  know,  or 
what  matter  would  Ijc  without  it,  useless 
to  inquire  ;  but  as  long  as  tlicy  are 
conjoined,  nothing  can  be  moreincorrect 
than  to  speak  of  matter  as  inert.  Be- 
cause we  do  not  see  particles  and  masses 
wheeling  about  or  stalking  around  us — 
because  we  do  not  witness  one  body 
rising  up,  and  moving  towards  its  neigii- 
bour,  we  content  ourselves  with  rcgard- 
iiijr  them  as  composed  of  inert  materials; 
while  we  neglect  the  movement  of  atoms 
in  every  chemical  change — the  march- 
ing of  particles  in  crystallization  seek- 


ing light— and  the  strides  of  masses  in 
their  revolution  through  space,  and 
forget  that  the  motionless  state  of  mat- 
ter which  we  notice,  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  effects  resulting  from  that 
cause,  force,  or  energy,  with  which  it 
is  endowed.  But  are  we  to  believe,  I 
would  ask,  that  the  operations  of  this  ac- 
tive and  powerful  cause  stop  here  ;  and 
to  suppose  that,  although  capable  of 
producing  all  the  wonderiful  plienomena 
of  inorganic  matter,  it  is  entirely  super- 
seded by  another  more  energetic  in  the 
phenomena  of  vitality  ?  are  growth, 
function,  and  nutrition,  in  organized 
bodies,  under  the  dominion  of  a  totally 
different  cause  from  that  giving  rise  to 
gravitation,  polarity,  and  crystalline 
form  ?  A  negative  to  tliese  (luestions 
seems  indicated  by  those  striking  con- 
nexions between  physical  and  vital  phe- 
nomena, which  the  progress  of  science 
daily  reveals,  and  forces  upon  our  no- 
tice. The  growth  and  nutrition  of  ve- 
getable and  other  organic  matters  differ 
much,  ir  is  true,  from  most  physical 
phenomena  ;  but  so  does  the  formation 
of  a  salt  differ  from  the  combustion  of 
coal ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiries, we  see  reasons  to  refer  such 
dissimilar  effects  as  electricity  and  crys- 
tallization to  one  great  metaphysical 
cause,  what  are  the  reasons  why  we 
sliould  deny  its  operation  in  the  forma- 
tion of  organized  structure  ?  The  ana- 
logy between  this  structure  and  crystal- 
lization may  be  much  more  com- 
])lete  than  we  usually  imagine.  A 
crystal  cannot  increase  in  size,  or  f)e- 
come  perfect  in  its  form,  without  being 
furnished  with  saline  particles  under 
certain  peculiar  conditions :  in  fact,  a 
crystal  may  form  in  a  solution,  may 
continue  to  increase  to  a  certain  bulk, 
and  then  diminisli  or  dissolve :  in  the 
former  case  it  may  be  said  to  grow  or 
be  nourished  ;  in  the  latter,  to  die  or  be 
starved.  A  plant,  to  grow  and  flourish, 
requires  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture, 
and,  as  long  as  the  reijuircd  supply  is 
furnished,  it  tlirives,  but,  deprive  it  of 
this,  it  languishes,  and  ceases  to  live; 
in  fact,  plants  do  not  possess  tlie  power 
of  overcoming  the  more  ordinary  pliy- 
sical  affinities  in  a  much  greater  degree 
tlian  a  crystal  ;  for,  as  a  solution,  in 
which  the  latter  is  l)eginning  to  dissolve, 
may  contain  many  saline  particles,  so 
the  eai  til  and  the  air,  in  which  a  plant 
is  dying  for  lack  of  moisture,  fre<)ucnlly 
contains   a  very  nutahle  quantity  :  the 
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crystal  is  unable  to  combat  the  affinity 
of  the  water  for  the  saline  particles, 
and  the  plant  cannot  overcome  tlie 
attraction  of  the  earth  and  air  for 
moisture. 

Crystallization,  it  may  be  said,  bears 
no  affinity  to  vegetation,  inasniucli  as  it 
is  merely  the  aLrt;re(^ation  of  i)articles 
€xistinuf  ])reviously  in  solution,  and  in 
nowise  altered  by  the  process  ;  but  this 
only  shews  liiat  crystallization  is  a  more 
simple  species  of  ve<,a'tation  than  that 
exhibited  in  the  growth  of  organic  mat- 
ter; for  a  vegetable  body  can  create 
nothing  new,  its  productions  resulting 
only  from  the  aggregation  of  certain 
particles  existing  in  the  soil,  air,  or 
water,  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Still,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  can 
accomplish  nothing  similar  to  tiie  pro- 
ductions of  organic  matter  by  chemical 
manipulation.  This,  however,  is  not 
altogether  true,  for  some  of  them  have 
been  produced  in  the  laboratory,  and 
probably  ere  long  there  may  be  many 
more.  The  efflorescense  occurring  on 
the  surface  of  iron  pyrites,  or  alum  slate 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  arbori- 
form  production  of  lead  when  zinc  is 
suspended  in  its  solution,  are  pheno- 
mena allied  to  vegetation  :  decomposi- 
tions and  re-arrangements  of  panicles 
in  these  instances  take  place,  presenting 
all  the  phenomena  embraced  by  the  term 
growth.  From  a  mingled  solution  of 
two  or  more  salts,  the  crystals  of  one 
or  more  may  be  obtained  separate  and 
distinct  by  due  evaporation  and  rest : 
here,  then,  a  crystal  may  be  said  to 
grow  out  of  the  solution,  certain  parti- 
cles joining  themselves  together,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  But  living  matter, 
it  may  be  said,  is  capable  of  controlling 
the  operations  of  the  cause  of  pliysical 
phenomena;  so  we  find  it  in  bodies  of 
a  crystalline  structure.  A  piece  of 
alum  suspended  in  water  is  not  equally 
dissolved  at  all  points  ;  the  same  power 
which  preserves  the  vegetable  form  from 
decay,  also  preserves  the  crystal  from 
solution,  so  that  we  find  the  surface  of 
the  alum  une'jually  acted  on,  the  re- 
sisting points  presenting  a  regular  and 
determinate  arrangement.  Jf  we  place 
any  inorganic  substance  within  the  in- 
fluence of  electric  currents,  by  a  gal- 
vanic apparatus,  we  find  its  ordinary 
habitudes  and  relations  destroyed  or  in- 
terfered with,  as  when  an  acid  passes 
through  an  alkaline  solution  without 
combination :  in  tiiis  case  our  instru- 
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ment  produces  an  effect  analogous  to 
tliat    which    the    vegetable    apparatus 
does,  conferring  on  particles  of  matter 
new  affinities  and  new   powers  of  com- 
binations, or,  to  speak  more  correctly 
with  the  views  herein  taken,  directs  the 
power  controlling  matter  into  new  chan- 
nels    and    new    methods     of     display. 
'J'he  great   and    powerful   influence   of 
light   upon   many  physical  and   almost 
ail  vital  phenomena,  is  another  point  of 
connexion   not  to  he  forgotten:  it  in- 
duces many  chemical  combinations,  and 
materially  promotes  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization ;  it  is  essential  to  vegetation, 
and  even  animals  become  sickly  and  dis- 
eased if  deprived  of  it  for  any  time  ;  many 
saline    crystallizations    comport    them- 
selves with  light  in  a  way  precisely  simi- 
lar to  vegetation,  turning  towards  and 
seeking  the  direction  in  which  it  comes. 
The  phenomena  of  endosmose  and  exos- 
mose  also   point    out  various   intimate 
relations  between  pliysical  and  vital  ef- 
fects not  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
The  surface  of  the  earth,  I  conceive, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  bottom  of  a  ca- 
pacious vessel   spread  over  with  various 
kinds  of  matter,  in  contact  with  super- 
incuml)ent  fluid  ;  vvhile  vegetation  may 
be  considered  as  an  efflorescence  pro- 
truding from  the  ground,  and  matured 
in   the   air  in  a   manner  analogous    to 
crystals  in  a  solution,  or  on  the  surface 
of  alum,  slate,  or  pyrites — certain  forms 
of  matter,  in  both  cases,  shooting  np  or 
growing    with    fixed     or    determinate 
figures,  the  elements  of  which  exist  partly 
in  the   substance   or  seed  forming  the 
basis  from  which  they  arise,  and  partly 
in   the    air  and    moisture   surrounding 
them.     Crystals  will  not  grow  or  appear 
on  alum  slate  without  air  and  a  certain 
quaiitity  of  moisture;  so  a  seed  will  not 
germinate,  nor  vegetation  continue,  but 
with  the  same  matters.     Alum  slate  and 
pyrites  cf^ntain  materials,   the  chemical 
repose  of  which  is  disturbed   by  a  little 
air  and  a  drop  of  water  ;  so  a  seed  may 
be    likened  to  a  little  case   containing 
matters    so  delicately    balanced   that  a 
little  air  and    a  little  water  overturns 
their  affinities,   and  germination  takes 
place.     In   the   case   of  the    alum   and 
pyrites,  too  much  water  interferes  with 
or  stops  the  process  of  crystalline  efflo- 
rescence ;    so    in    the   seed,  too    much 
moisture  is  unfavourable  to   vegetation, 
and,  instead  of  promoting  the  peculiar 
changes  of  the  plant,  renders  their  com- 
ponent matters  amenable  to  the  more 
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ordinary  iiheiiomciiu  of  corruption  and 
decay. 

It  was  l)j'  slow  steps  that  the  con- 
nexion between  ilie  various,  and  at  first 
view,  totally  dissimilar  physical  ])lieno- 
niena,  were  pointetl  cut.  Electricity 
and  magnetism  for  a  long  lime  stood 
aloof  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
rest  of  tlieir  class;  so,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  expect  that  many  hitherto  un- 
observed phenomena  must  present  them- 
selves, before  the  relations  in  which 
])hysical  and  vital  phenomena  stand 
with  regard  to  each  other,  are  fully 
acknowledged  or  understood,  notwith- 
standing the  progress  of  science  is  daily 
narrowing  the  breach,  and  forcing  upon 
our  notice  imp  or  taut  connexions  bet  ween 
the  operations  of  organized  and  inor- 
ganic matter.  Nevertheless,  as  recent 
discoveries  have  brou:>ht  together  under 
one  cause  the  dissimilar  physical  pheno- 
mena, so  have  we  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate the  same  kind  of  union  between 
these  and  vital  phenomena ;  so  that  in- 
stead of  two  distinct  classes  of  effects, 
with  distinct  hypothetical  and  metaphy- 
sical causes,  we  shall  find  that  all  we 
witness  agrees  in  obeying  one  princi- 
jile,  controlling  the  phenomena  of  the 
world*. 

There  are  some  persons,  perhaps, 
who  may  admit,  that  the  phenomena 
of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  have 
many  important  connexions,  and  that 
one  cause  may  operate  througliout,  who, 
nevertheless,  aie  not  so  far  influenced 
by  the  consequences  to  which  such  an 
admission  leads,  as  to  perceive  that  the 
teruiS  in  constant  use  to  designate  the 
causes  now  allowed  in  our  reasonings 
and  researches,  such  as  organic  agent, 
nervous  fluid,  vital  principle,  electric 
fluid,  magnetic  fluid,  principle  of  at- 
traction, &c.  are  arbitrarily  used,  serv- 
ing only  to  liidi  together  a  few  of  the 
more  obviously  connected  phenomena, 
and  as  applicable  to  one  set  as  another  : 
thus  we  appropriate  to  the  orr/anic 
a;tni,  circidalion,  secretion,  and  nutri- 
tion, in  anin)al  bodies;  to  the  vital 
priiici]>lc,  the  phenomena  of  vegetation; 
to  the  electric  fluid,  electrical  pheno- 
jnena,  &c. 

But  it  must  be  clear  that  as  these  terms 
refer  us  to  agents  of  which  we  know  no- 
thing, except  by  the  phenomena  pre- 

•  The  reader  will  understand  ttiat  my  ol)serva- 
fions  rc'lnte  only  to  pliyKical  jiiid  vital  |)l\oiiomfiia. 
Iiit<^lk'<  tiial  |)honomc-iia  and  rnind,  iniiy  lorm  suli- 
Ji-ctt  lor  fiilurc  coiitidiration. 


senting  themselves  to  our  senses,  so, 
therefore,  any  distinction  or  difference 
iietween  them  must  rest  solely  upon 
the  distinctions  and  varieties  of  these 
phenomena;  and,  consequently,  accord- 
ing as  connexions  an<l  relations  l)etween 
different  classes  of  phenomena  are  dis- 
covered or  pointed  out,  so  will  our 
terms  applied  to  causes  coalesce  or  di- 
minish, as  app'ears  already  in  the  in- 
stances of  electric  and  magnetic  fluids, 
principle  of  attraction  and  chemical 
aflinity  ;  so  many  important  relations 
between  the  classes  of  phenomena,  at 
the  head  of  which  these  stood  as  causes, 
having  been  discovered,  that  we  are 
brought,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to 
refer  them  to  one  active  principle. 
Undev  these  circumstances,  it  must  evi- 
dently be  unscientific  to  declare  posi- 
tively, that  there  can  be  any  difference  or 
distinction  between  the  object  referred  to 
by  tl-.e  terms,  organic  agent,  vital  princi- 
ple, or  electric  fluid  ;  on  the  contrary, 
from  what  is  daily  occurring  in  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophical  pursuit,  we  are  led 
to  anticipate  that  these  terms,  although 
now  (from  our  not  having  discovered 
Bullicienl  connexion  between  the  classes 
of  phenomena  to  which  they  stand  as 
causes)  they  appear  to  refer  to  forces 
or  energies  distinct  from  each  other, 
niay  be  traced  (when  more  Jdtherto  un- 
observed ptienoniena  become  known)  to 
the  one  cause  operating  throughout.  In- 
deed, even  in  these  latter  instances,  such 
connexions  are  discovering  themselves 
between  the  several  classes  of  pheno- 
mena at  the  head  of  which  they  stand, 
that  we  hear  persons  affirming  that 
electric  fluid,  galvanic  fluid,  ner- 
vous fluid,  and  organic  agent,  denote 
the  same  power;  thus,  in  fact,  acknow- 
ledging it  a  mere  question  of  conve- 
nience wliether  we  apply  the  term 
electric  fluid,  principle  of  polarity,  vital 
principle,  nervous  power,  or  organic 
agent,  to  the  cause. 

The  utility  of  these  speculations  upon 
the  connexions  between  phenomena,  as 
modifying  our  notions  of  causes,  and  as 
leading  to  the  exist(Micc  of  one  enerjjij 
prevailing  throughout,  may  not  at  first 
view  appear  ;  but  we  should  remember, 
that  all  our  observations  and  modes  of 
expression  in  scientific  matters,  as  well 
as  our  experimental  researches,  are  ma- 
terially influenced  by  our  opinions  re- 
specting the  causes  of  phenomena,  and 
tlicrefore  that  we  ought,  where  both 
sides  of  the  question  are  involved  in  ob- 
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sciirity,  to  keep  to  that  which  tends 
ii)ost  to  stimulate  us  to  further  exertion. 
If  we  acknowledge  but  owe  cause  for 
physical  and  vital  phenomena,  we  shall 
eapjerly  enouoh  seek  for  the  connecting 
links  between  them,  instead  of  slowly 
and  reluctantly  admitting  those  which 
begin  now  to  forcibly  arrest  our  atten- 
tion. A  reluctancy  arising  from  the 
idea  that  the  cause  of  vital  effects  is  very 
different  from  that  controlling  physical 
phenomena,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
experiment,  is  what  tends  very  much  to 
retard  our  advancement  in  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophical  inquiry,  be- 
cause it  leads  us  to  neglect  tiiose  con- 
nexions or  relations  between  dissimilar 
phenomena,  which  will  doubtless  re- 
ward the  labours  of  industrious  in- 
quirers. 


ABSCESS  OF  THE   BRAIN  OPENING 
EXTERNALLY. 


To  the  Editor  af  the  London  Medical 
G'azelte. 
Sir, 
1  HEREWITH  transmit  a  case  of  abscess 
of  the  itrain,  occurring  in  a  boy  eight 
years  of  age,  which,  if  you  think  worthy 
of  record  in  your  very  valuable  publica- 
tion, is  much  at  your  service. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  G.  Lawrance, 

Surgeon,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 
Nov.  21st,  1831. 

Duncan  M'Craig,  aged  eight  years, 
was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea,  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  when  he  appeared  to  be  in 
good  health.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  brought  to  the  hospital,  on  account 
of  refusing  his  food.  He  made  no  com- 
plaint but  of  want  of  appetite;  had  no 
febrile  symptoms.  Tongue  clean  ;  pulse 
natural.  A  purgative  was  given  ;  and 
on  the  26th  he  was  dismissed,  having  no 
apparent  complaint.  On  the  3\st  Oc- 
tober be  was  again  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital, still  having  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance :  but  it  was  observed  that  he 
was  inactive  and  dull,  continuing  to  re- 
fuse his  food  J  he  now  also  complained 
of  headache,  particularly  on  the  left  side 
of  his  forehead  ;  and  at  this  part,  about 
an  inch  ai)ove  the  sujierciliary  ridge  of 
the  frontal  bone,  there  was  a  small  in- 


flamed boil,  from  which  a  few  drops  of 
pus  were  pressed  out.  On  being  ques- 
tioned wiiether  he  could  account  for  the 
pain  in  his  head,  he  said  he  had  had  a 
fall  in  the  street  a  week  before  his  ad- 
mission here,  and  struck  the  left  side  of 
his  forehead  against  the  ground  ;  but 
the  skin  was  only  slightly  grazed,  and 
he  neither  felt  sick  at  the  time  nor  af- 
terwards. His  tongue  was  clean  ; 
bowels  torpid.  A  dose  of  scammony 
and  calomel  was  given  him,  and  a  bread 
poultice  applied  to  the  boil  on  his  fore- 
head. In  three  days  the  boil  was  heal- 
ed, very  little  discharge  having  come 
from  it,  and  only  a  small  cicatrix  re- 
mained. 

During  this  time  he  did  not  com- 
plain much  of  his  head,  and  was 
walking  about  the  ward  like  the  other 
boys  with  trifling  complaints.  No 
alteration  took  place  until  November 
Cth,  when  febrile  symptoms  appeared  ; 
the  tongue  was  slightly  furred,  skin  hot, 
and  increased  pain  in  his  forehead. 
Leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples,  a 
brisk  cathartic  of  jalap  prescribed,  fol- 
lowed by  saline  medicine.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  alvine  discharges. 
This  was  the  first  day  that  any  serious 
affection  of  the  head  was  indicated. 

/th. — The  febrile  sym])ti)ms  were 
much  moderated,  and  he  said  his  head 
felt  better;  he  dozed  a  great  deal,  and 
disliked  to  be  disturbed,  but  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  and  the  i)upils  of  his 
eyes  were  of  natural  appearance. 

8th. — This  morning  his  pulse  was 
found  to  be  remarkably  slow  ((iO  in  a 
niinu(e));  tongue  more  furred,  and  his 
bowels  were  torpid.  He  did  not  com- 
plain much  of  his  head,  but  when  he  dirt 
he  always  pointed  to  the  left  side  of  his 
forelieud.  An  emetic  of  ipccacuunUi 
was  prescribed,  f(jllowed  by  calomel  and 
rhubari).  At  the  evening  visit,  seven 
o'clock,  tlie  emetic  hud  oijcrated  gently, 
but  little  was  discharged  ;  and  he  had 
had  two  scanty  alvine  evacuations. 
Pulse  60,  small,  as  in  the  morning;  skin 
of  natural  temperature,  and  he  appear- 
ed to  be  in  a  tranquil  sleep.  During  the 
night  the  nurse,  hearing  him  make  a 
moaning  noise,  went  to  him  ;  he  was 
perfectly  sensible,  spoke  to  her,  and 
said  he  did  not  want  any  thing.  At  si.x 
o'clock  the  following  morning  (Nov. 
9th),  the  nurse  found  him  dying,  and 
he  soon  after  expired. 

Ljxaminalion  of  the  bodt/  29  liour-t 
ajier  death, — On    lellecting   the   scalp 
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from  the  bone,  particuhir  attention  was 
directed  to  the  left  side  of  the  os  frontis, 
where  the  hoy  had  complained  of  most 
pain.  A  small  carious  perforation  of 
the  bone  was  there  perceived,  about  an 
inch  above  the  superciliary  ridge,  which 
would  admit  a  small-sized  prol)e;  and 
the  bone  round  this  hole  had  a  dull  red 
appearance,  apparently  from  increased 
vascularity.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  scalp  had  a  small  dimple-like  de- 
pression, corresponding  to  the  hole  in 
the  bone,  and  the  minute  cicatrix  on  the 
skin  of  tiie  forehead,  left  by  the  healing 
of  the  boil.  The  calvarium  was  now 
removed,  and  which  adhered  less 
strongly  to  the  dura  mater  than  is  usual 
in  young  subjects.  On  the  internal 
surface  of  the  os  frontis  a  small  prolon- 
gation, about  the  thickness  of  a  probe, 
was  seen  proceeding  from  the  dura 
inater  to  the  perforation  in  the  bone, 
reseml)ling  a  vein  or  vessel  entering  it ; 
immediaiely  above  which  was  a  small 
spot  of  ecchymosis  on  the  brain,  about 
the  size  of  a  sixpence.  The  dura  mater 
was  now  reflected  ;  no  particular  vascu- 
larity or  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  was  observed  ;  but  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  appeared  of 
a  straw,  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  evi- 
dently denoting  the  site  of  an  abscess, 
with  distinct  fluctuation  when  pressed. 
The  posterior  lobes  were  of  natural  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
right  hemisphere.  The  right  side  of  the 
brain  was  now  sliced  down  to  the  lateral 
ventricle,  on  opening  which  a  small 
quantity  of  limpid  fluid  escaped.  At- 
tempting to  do  the  same  on  the  left 
side,  the  brain  gave  way,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  bland  inodorous  pus  gushed 
out,  and  the  cyst  of  an  abscess  became 
apparent.  The  posterior  part  ofth.e  left 
lateral  ventricle  was  also  found  filled 
with  pus;  but  it  was  ditticult  to  say 
whether  it  had  existed  there  prior  to 
death,  or  took  place  from  the  bursting 
of  the  cyst  of  the  abscess  during  the 
dissection.  The  thinnest  part  of  the 
cyst  was  at  the  anterior  part,  near  the 
ecchymosed  spot,  just  above  the  perfo- 
ration in  the  frontal  hone.  The  cavity 
of  the  cyst  was  vascular,  of  a  dark  red 
colour. 

The  cerebellum  was  natural.  The 
thorax  and  abdomen  were  examined, 
and  the  viscera  of  both  these  cavities 
were  in  a  healthy  state  ;  but  there  was 
a  small  divcrticututn  i/ii,  or  preternatu- 
ral pouch,  three  iir.hes  m  length,  pro- 


ceeding from  the  intestinum  ileum,  at 
the  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
from  its  termination  in  the  coecum — a 
litsus  natwfB  which,  1  believe,  is  not 
very  common.  A  somewhat  similar 
malformation,  however,  has  once  before 
occurred  to  me  (among  numerous  post- 
mortem examinations),  and  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Edinburgh  iNIedical  and  i 
Surgical  Journal  of  October  1830.                   J 

Remarks.— The  efforts  of  nature  to 
make  an  outlet  for  the  matter  in  this 
case  are  curious,  and  well  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. A  little  process  or  prolon- 
gation, like  a  duct,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
probe,  extends  from  the  abscess  and 
dura  mater  to  the  frontal  bone,  through 
which  a  perforation  is  made,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  absorbents,  to  the  integu- 
ments of  the  forehead,  where  a  small 
boil  forms  and  breaks,  tiius  making  a 
direct  external  opening,  communicating  • 
with  the  internal  abscess  in  the  brain,  1 
which,  consequently,  may  be  said  to  have 
broken  externally. 

I  think  this  must  have  been  a  chronic 
abscess  of  the  brain,  originating  inde-         j 
pendently  of  the  fall,  although  that  ac-        1 
cident  may  have  accelerated  the  fatal        i 
termination  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  probable       , 
that  so  large  a  collection  of  matter  could 
have  formed,  and   made  its  way  exter- 
nally, in  the  manner  above  stated,  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  as  from  the  date 
of  the  fall  (about  three  weeks),  and  with 
so  little  constitutional  irritation. 

His  mother  being  questioned  about 
his  fall,  corroborated  the  boy's  state- 
ment, and  said  that  it  was  only  a  slight 
cut  or  graze  ;  a  piece  of  plaister  was 
applied,  it  healed  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  she  did  not  consider  the  hurt  of  any 
importance;  but  added,  that  he  was 
always  a  very  delicate  child,  not  only  as 
regarded  his  food,  but  in  many  other 
respects,  and  was  possessed  of  great 
mental  sensibility,  JIaving  lost  his  fa- 
ther about  tliree  months  ago,  he  had 
fretted  much  on  that  account,  and  never 
was  playful  like  other  children  subse- 
quently to  his  father's  death.  With  re- 
gard to  the  suddenness  of  his  decease  on 
the  morning  of  the  !Hh  November,  may 
it  not  have  been  owing  to  the  abscess 
having  suddenly  burst  into  the  left  la- 
teral ventricle?  for  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  there  were  no  symptoms  of  effusion 
on  the  brain,  no  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
no  coma,  the  boy  Ix'ing  perfectly  sensi- 
ble to  the  latest  period  at  wluch  he  was 
seen  prior  to  death. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  DRY  HEAT-BATHS 
IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
For  tlie  peculiar  symptoms  of  cliolera, 
heat  seems  to  be  regarded  by  most  of 
those  who  have  seen  tlic  disease  as 
clearly  indicated.  It  \vov)ld  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  particularize  those  symp- 
toms, as  they  are  no  v  familiar  al- 
most to  all  persons ;  and  I  take  it  for 
grunted,  that  heat  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  a  means  of  remedy  tending  to 
remove  them.  Nevertheless,  some 
practitioners  have  recorded  their  opi- 
nions, decrying  the  use  of  baths  al- 
together for  this  disease,  and  assign  as  a 
reason,  that  they  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful when  resorted  to.  This  does  not 
militate  against  the  principle  of  the 
usefulness  of  heat,  so  clearly  indicated  ; 
it  only  goes  to  prove  the  awkward  and 
insufficient  way  by  which,  as  a  remedy, 
it  has  been  applied,  for  as  no  satisfac- 
tory method  has  been  hitherto  brought 
before  the  profession,  the  true  value  of 
the  remedy  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is,  however,  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  those  gentlemen  who  condemn 
the  use  of  heat-baths,  because  much  very 
valuable  time  would  be  lost  by  their  in- 
effectual application,  and  consequently 
disappointment  to  the  practitioner  and 
bis  patient  be  the  result. 

My  only  object  in  these  few  sentences, 
is  my  des'.re  of  contributing  some  little 
share  of  usefulness  at  this  crisis,  and  I 
hope  no  person  will  attach  to  me  any 
invidious  or  sinister  motive  ;  for,  not 
being  a  manufacturer  or  interested 
vendor  of  baths,  such  charge  would  be 
unfair.  The  possibility  of  misconstruc- 
tion, however,  ought  not  to  deter  me 
from  my  purpose,  and  I  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  all  those  baths 
which  I  have  hitherto  seen  and  tried 
are  quite  unfit  for  the  intentions 
designed  from  their  use  ;  without  ex- 
ception, they  are  all  on  a  wrong 
principle,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
science  as  they  apply  to  heat.  More- 
over, they  are  constructed  so  rudely, 
from  a  desire  of  making  them  cheap, 
as  to  tend  greatly  to  make  them  useless, 
although,  when  properly  constructed, 
they  cannot  be  dear.  In  addition  to  the 
imperfections   and   drawbacks    alluded 


to,  there  is  a  greater  to  be  named — 
they  are  by  no  means  free  from  danger. 
During  the  las';  fortnight,  two  respecta- 
ble and  zealous  manufacturers  have  de- 
clared to  me  the  danger  they  have  run 
of  setting  the  bed  on  fire;  and  in  my 
various  trials,  although  my  servants  are 
much  accustomed  to  these  matters,  a 
similar  accident  has  been  nearly  occur- 
ring twice  ;  nor  have  they,  or  even  my- 
self, escaped  without  burns.  My  vari- 
ous and  persevering  trials  have,  how- 
ever, led  me,  I  believe,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  portable  calorific  apparatus, 
free  from  the  before-named  objections. 
Some  persons  whose  characters  stand 
high  for  scientific  knowledge,  have  seen 
and  proved  it,  and  think  it  leaves  no- 
thing more  to  be  desired  for  the  pur- 
poses expected  from  its  use. 

Before  concluding,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  in  cases  of  cholera  I  conceive  the  hot 
air-bath  must  have  many  advantages, 
from  its  occasioning  increased  nervous 
iiifliience  and  much  determination  of 
the  circulating  fluids  to  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  skin.  But,  even  in  a  hot 
air-bath,  when  heated  by  spirits  of 
wine,  there  comes  over  much  gaseous 
vapour,  from  a  portion  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  spirit,  which  condenses  on 
the  skin,  leavinii;-  a  clammy  moistness  ; 
and  which  I  ha/e  often  known  to  be 
mistaken  for  perspiration,  when  none 
has  really  been  excited,  from  want  of 
a  sufficient  heat.  The  person  so  mis- 
led, has  a  feeling  of  chilliness  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  no  real  transpira- 
tion or  perspiration  having  taken  place. 

I  wish  not  to  encroach  on  your  valu- 
able space,  and  therefore  at  once  con- 
clude, remaining 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jonathan  Greek. 

40,  Great  Marlborough-Street, 


Mr.  Greenes  Calorific  Apparatus,  with 
suitable  Appendages. 

A,  is  a  double  hot  air  chamber,  which 
can  be  raised  at  pleasure,  through  the 
door  of  which  a  tea- cup,  or  similar 
vessel,  containing  strong  spirits  of 
wine,  is  put  to  be  ignited. 

B,  a  moveable  chamber,  over  which 
is  a  small  funnel  to  hold  a  little  water, 
which  may  be  allowed  only  to  drop  by 
turning  completely  round  the  stop- 
cock, which  connects  the  upper  hot  air 
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cliambcr  with  the  funnel.  The  vapour 
immediiitcly  generated  thereby  forces 
itself  through  the  doiihle  hot  air  tubes. 
Tliis  p;\rt  nee;!  scarcely  ever  be  used,  if 
spirits  of  wine  is  burnt,  from  the  por- 
tion of  water  it  contains. 

C,  double  hot  air  tubes;  outside 
circumference  twelve  inches. 

D,  a  sijuarc  dispcrser  of  the  heat, 
.with  holes  on  the  upper  part  of  its  front, 
and  two  sides.  The  whole  is  made  of 
ijheet  iron. 

E,  a  forked  crutch,  to  support  and 
adjust  the  height  of  the  tubes,  by 
iDcaus  of  a  screw  attached  to  it.  It  is 
desirable  tliat  the  lubes  should  not  be 
smaller,  and  that  wicks  common  to 
lamps  should  not  be  used,  if  an  effec- 
tive hot  air-hulh  is  the  ohjtct. 

G,  a  design  for  a  suitable  bedstead, 
which  fol 's  with  hinges  and  has  movea- 
ble legs  ;  the  s(|uarcs  represent  holes  in 
the  sacking  underneath  the  patient.  The 
calorific  apparatus  is  shewn  as  intro- 
duced at  the  foot  of  the  liedstcad,  but  it 
may  also  he  applied  at  the  si(h!.  Two 
persons  extending  a  sheet  at  the  ends, 
might  hold  a  patient  up,  whilst,  a  tliird 
withdrew  the  l»ed  and  cut  holes  in  the 
sacking  ;— this  would  make  any  bed 
answer  the  purpose. 

F  is  a  frame,  not  more  than  nine 
inches  high,  witli  rods  connecting  tlie 
two  ends  ;  to  make  them  jjortable  they 
may  lie  jointed,  as  a  fish-rod,  in  tlie 
middle.  Over  this  is  a  a  covering,  with 
it  large   ooze  on  cuch  side,  to  adnjit  of 


extensive  friction  with  liniments,  &e.  at 
the  time  the  j)atient  is  snl)mitted  to  the 
hot  air,  constantly  arising  from  be- 
neath. The  materials  are  all  cheap, 
while  the  apparatus  acts  quicklv  and 
powerfully,  and  is  safe,  constituting  a 
hot  air-bath,  or  tliat  combined  with  va- 
pour, without  trouble  or  alteration. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  HAVE  read  with  consideraide  pleasure 
that  ])ortion  of  the  letter  of  IMr.  C.  As- 
ton Key  which  relates  to  provincial 
schools  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  fori 
agree  most  cordially  with  this  able  stir- 
geon  in  all  bis  views  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  they  are  calculated  to  afford, 
both  to  students  and  practitioners  ;  and 
I  feel  assured  that  these  institutions, 
becoming  more  extensively  known 
through  tlie  pages  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, will  receive  that  public  attention 
and  patronage  to  wl»ich  their  great  me- 
rits and  utility  entitle  them. 

Previous  to  the  year  IS  Hi  no  medical 
schools  existed  in  any  other  part  of 
lingland  than  the  metropolis,  and  even 
in  London  itself  they  were  organized  on 
a  less  extensive  plan  than  they  now  are. 
Since  that  year  schools  of  medicine  have 
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been  established  in  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffiield,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
and  Bath  ;  and  very  lately  a  beginning 
has  been  made  towards  the  estublisliing 
one  at  Hull  also.  In  each  of  these,  ex- 
cepting thiit  of  Bath,  students  are  now 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  medical 
science  ;  and  I  have  particular  satisfac- 
tion in  bearing  testimony  to  the  al)ility 
and  liberal  acquirements  which  candi- 
dates have  evinced  when  under  examina- 
tion, who  had  received  the  whole  of 
their  medical  education  in  these  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  particular 
period  at  which  these  new  schools  ori- 
ginated. The  termination  of  the  war, 
the  consequent  diminution  of  emi)loy- 
inent  for  medical  ofricers  in  the  public 
service,  and  the  return  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  gentlemen  to  private 
professional  life,  led,  about  tliis  time,  to 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  students  ;  and  if  some  additional  sti- 
mulus had  not  i)een  afforded,  instead  of 
additional  sciiools  being  reiiuircf,  those 
already  in  existence  would  have  sustained 
a  loss  of  their  accustomed  support. 
That  stimulus  was  afforded  by  the 
passing  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act ;  and  it 
is  to  that  event  we  may  justly  attribute 
the  great  "impulse  which  bus  been  given 
to  the  systematic  stmiy  of  medicine  in 
this  country,  ami  the  consequent  neces- 
sity for  the  estal)lishment  of  new  schools 
and  professorships  for  the  education  of 
the  general  practitioner. 

It  is  very  well  known  that,  previously 
to  this  time,  the  attention  of  the  great 
body  of  students  was  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, directed  to  surgery  ;  and  that 
an  attendance  on  one  or  two  courses  of 
anatomical  lectures,  a  single  course  on 
surgery,  and  a  few  months'  desultory 
and  superficial  attendance  on  the  sur- 
geon's i)ractice  of  an  hospital,  constitut- 
ed the  whole  of  the  education  of  the 
majority.  A  few,  indeed,  attended  lec- 
tures on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  lectures  on  chemis- 
try ;  but  materia  mcdica  and  thernpeu- 
tics  were  almost  wholly  neglected,  and 
the  medical  practice  of  our  hospitals 
entirely  so.  Pupils  generally  com- 
menced their  attendance  on  lecturers  in 
October,  and  left  town  at  the  end  of  the 
following  April,  during  which  short  pe- 
riod for  walking  ih';  h/ispilul  some  popu- 
lar surgeon  was  followed  through  tlie 
wards  by  a  crowd  of  admiring  tyros,  to 
the  greater  number  of  whom  both  the 
patient  and  the  surgeon  were  often  alike 


invisible ;  and  if  an  operation  of  rare 
occurrence,  even  in  a  metropoliian  hos- 
pital, and  but  little  likely  to  occur  iit 
private  practice,  was  to  be  performed, 
the  operation  room  was  crowded  to  its- 
remotest  parts,  while  at  other  tiu)es  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  were  deserted,  and 
the  physicians'  practice  uniformly  ne- 
glected ;  indeed,  the  physicians  rarely 
had  a  single  pupil",  as  the  instructive 
field  of  observation  under  their  care  wa* 
not  even  entered  on. 

A  course  of  study  so  little  calculated" 
to  fit  students  for  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, retiuired  alteration  ;  and  the 
Court  of  Examiners  which  was  appoint- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  applied  themselves  to  the 
performance  of  this  very  important 
duty  with  zeal  and  discretion.  They 
were  well  qualified  by  their  talents  and 
experience  to  superintend  the  educatiott 
of  youth  destined  to  practise  in  the  same 
grade  of  the  profession  as  themselves  ; 
and  they  were  appointed  to  this  task  not 
"  by  the  accidental  operation  of  the 
law,''  as  stated  by  Mr.  Key,  but  by  the 
clear,  express,  and  well-defined  direc- 
tions of  the  legislature  itself. 

Although  fully  sensible  that  medical 
education  was  susceptible  of  much  im- 
mediate improvement,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers were,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to 
make  precipitately  any  extensive  altera- 
tions ;  the  changes  have  consequently 
been  progressive  and  slow,  each  addi- 
tional demand  on  tlie  student  for  an  in- 
crease of  labour  having  arisen  out  of  a 
full  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  it, 
and  after  its  probable  effects  had  been 
carefully  considered  ;  nor  has  any 
change  of  the  least  importance  been 
ever  made,  or  even  contemplated,  with- 
out much  previous  inquiry  and  anxious 
discussion,  or  without  consultation  with 
many  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  lec- 
turing. 

JMr.  Key's  insinuation,  therefore,  that 


*  At  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  this  metro- 
polis (St.  Bartholomew's),  it  was  generally  uuder- 
stO"d  that  no  pupil,  exci-pt  •'■  dresser,  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  to  and  attend  the  physitiaiis'practiee, 
unless  he  eitlier  intended  to  graduate  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  or  had  actually  done  so  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  Court  of  Examiners 
at  the  Hall  were  originally  induced  to  admit  at- 
tendance on  dispensary  practice  into  tlieir  course 
of  education.  I  have  learned  from  a  source  upo« 
which  I  can  rely,  that,  )  revious  to  ISlC,  the  phy- 
sician's practice  of  this  hosi>ital  was  seldom  at- 
tended by  more  than  one  pupil,  on  tlie  average, 
yearly,  whereas  now  the  physicians  have  betweeu 
70  and  SO. 
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the  lecturers  have  been  treated  with  less 
"  deference"  and  "  coxirtesij"  than  they 
were  entitled  to  expect,  iniu^ht  nncjues- 
tionably  have  been  spared  ;  and  the  only 
excuse  1  can  find  for  this  indirect  accu- 
sation is,  tiiat  Mr.  Key,  as  a  lecturer  on 
surgery,  over  which  branch  the  Court 
of  Examiners  exercise  no  influence,  was 
not  himself  consulted,  and  hence  inferred 
that  other  lecturers  were  not  consulted 
either.  To  his  complaint  that  too  much 
labour  is  now  imposed  on  the  pupil, 
"  by  comptUiup  him  to  attend  oil  the 
lectures,  not  within  the  space  of  tivo 
years,  but  of  two  winter  seasons,'^  I 
reply,  that  no  such  compulsory  regula- 
tion exists  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  full 
liberty  to  attend  tlie  required  lectures 
during  any  part  of  his  apprenticeship, 
or  to  difluse  his  attendance  on  them 
over  the  whole  period  of  it.  The  Court 
consider  tiiat  the  apprenticeship  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  time  of  professional 
study;  they  wish  it  to  be  so  employed  ; 
and  they  trust  that  the  parties  more  iin- 
mediatelv  interested  will  make  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  profitable  use  of  it 
as  are  consistent  with  the  end  in  view*. 
Though  some  of  the  lectures  can  be  at- 
tended with  most  advantage  in  the  win- 
ter season,  there  are  others  which  may 
certainly  be  attended  with  equal  advan- 
tage, and  more  convenience,  in  the 
summer ;  and  if  the  Examiners  have 
not  yet  recjuired  that  midwifery,  foren- 
sic luedicine,  and  botany,  should  be 
studied  at  that  time,  it  has  arisen  from 
a  reluctance  unnecessarily  or  prema- 
turely to  interfere;  and  it  may  readily 
be  imagined,  that  they  did  most  confi- 
dently expect  that  lectures  on  the  latter 
stibject,  at  least,  would  have  been  very 
generally  delivered  at  that  season,  as 
adequate  facilities  for  the  hludy  of  it 
The  first  half  of  the  fi 


have  been  afforded  by  the  opening  of  the 
Society's  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea.  If 
no  lectures  on  this  subject  are  given 
during  the  proper  season  at  the  school  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  that  at  least  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

i\lr.  Key  has  given  a  tabular  view  of 
the  arrangement  of  lectures,  &c.  &c.  at 
Guy's,  and,  by  a  little  mystification  of 
the  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  lead  his 
readers  to  infer,  that  students  were  un- 
feelingly oppressed  by  an  unreasonable 
imposition  of  labour,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear by  that  table  that  they  were  requir- 
ed to  attend  the  schools  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  daily.  To  do  away  with 
this  fallacy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  such  an  arrangement  of  his 
time  as  I  think  it  desirable  a  student 
should  make,  whom  circumstances 
oblige  to  attend  all  the  required  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  the  hospital  practice, 
within  the  space  of  two  years,  1  will  in- 
trude on  your  pages,  and  perhaps  on  the 
patience  of  your  readers  also,  by  a  ta- 
bular view  ;  and  I  will  adopt  for  that 
purpose  the  arrangement  of  the  classes 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  not  because  it  is 
the  best,  but  as  Mr.  Key's  table  is  be- 
fore me,  I  find  it  convenient. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  require  of — 

Chemistry, 

Materia  Aledica, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  \^    Two  courses 


Demonstratious, 
Practice  of  ftledicine, 
IMidwifery, 
Of  Botany, 
Forensic  AJedicine, 


each 


?      One  . 
S  e£ 


course 
each; 


and  hospital  practice  (with  clinical  in- 
struction), twelve  months'  attendance. 

As  the  academic  season  begins  in  Oc- 
tober, the  student  would  attend  thus, 
during — 
rst  Winter  Season  : — 


tMateiia  Medica 

Chenuhliy    . 

Demonstrations  .. 
Anatomy 

tMateria  Medica 


i  past  9 
i  before  10 
at  H 

2 
7 


Number  of  Hours  daily 


M 

T 

\V 

Th 

F 

S 

2 

4 

3 

3 

— 

3 

•  I  select  tlic  fullo»-iii|{  puesage  from  tlie  intro- 
ductory obsej-vulions  to  the  last  regulations  of  the 
Court:--"  I'arents,  in  »tlectinga  practitioner  with 
whom  to  place  their  Hons,  should  ascertain  that  he 
ig  legally  qualified  to  practise  as  an  apotheiary. 
and  alBo  satisfy  themselves  that  the  nature  of  his 
engagements  will  permit  him  to  regulate  and  hu- 
periulend  the  btudies  of  hit  pupil.    A  systemalii. 


course  of  study  should  he  arranged,  by  which  the 
pupil  might  be  conducted  progressively  from  ele- 
mentary principles  to  the  practical  observance  of 
disease,  neither  wasting  his  time  by  exclusive  at- 
tention to  pharmaceutical  nianipuliitions,  nor 
employing  it  with  as  little  profit  in  a  premature 
attendance  on  the  sick. 

i  Mr.   Key  has  not  atcuiatcly   stated  the  ar- 
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The  second  half  of  the  first  Winter  Season,  beginning  at  the  end  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February  : — 


M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

Materia  IVIedica    

Chemistry 

Demonstrations     

i  past  9 

i  before  10 

at  11 

'2 

^  past  3 

at? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Anatomy    

Practice  of  IMediciue    

Materia  Medica    

Hours  

3 

•1 

■1 

.'5 

4 

3 

During  the  first  period,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  student  has  attended,  on 
the  average,  three  hours  daily;  and  in 
the  second,  three  hours  and  a  half. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,   he  may 


return  to  his  home  for  recreation,  and 
reading  on  the  various  subjects  of  his 
winter  studies;  or  if  resident  in  London, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  provincial 
school,  he  may  then  attend  to  botany. 


First  half  of  the  second  Winter  Season,  beginning  again  in  October: — 


Examination  of  Patients  for  Admission...       at  10 

Physicians  visit  the  Wards 12 

''Demonstrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy   1 

Practice  of  ^Medicine  ^  past  3 

M 
3 

T 

^V 

Th 

F 

S 

Hours  

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

During  this  period,  the  attendance 
averages  less  than  three  hours  daily. 
It  would  be  desirable,  therefore,  that, 
although  the  Court  of  Examiners  do 
not  require  it,  the  student  should  em- 
ploy himself  in  dissections. 

The  student  has  now  arrived  at  the 
end  of  January  of  his  second  year;  has 
attended  all  the  lectures  required  of 
hiu),  excepting  two  courses  of  mid- 
wifery and  one  on  forensic  medicine; 
and  has  yet  eight  months  left  to  de- 
vote to  these  purposes,  to  his  hospital 
practice,  and  to  reading  and  reflec- 
tion, before  he  can  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent liimseif  for  examination.  With 
this  statement  before  liitn,  1  confidently 
ask  Mr.  Key  what  spirit  would  be  de- 
pressed, wiiat  constitution  impaired, 
by  tlie  most  strict  and  diligent  attend- 
ance on  each  lecture  .-'  I  presume  that 
a  student  comes  to  London  with  the 
intention  of  applying  himself  zealously 

rangemeut.-<  of  bis  own  school,  having  put  doun 
only  two  lectures  on  materia  medica  weekly, 
whereas  three  are  actually  given,  and  thus  oddly 
arranged  as  to  time  of  delivery. 

*  It  appears,  by  Mr.  Key's  table,  that  demon- 
strations in  morbid  anatomy  are  given  duily  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  as  it  appears  from 
the  printed  list  of  lectures  and  fees  tl;at  nothing  is 
required  to  be  \>aitl  for  attending  tliem,  and  I 
have  never  heard  that  such  (Uiity  deraoiistralious 
do  actually  take  j  lace. 


to  his  pursuits;  if  so,  after  allowing 
eight  hours  for  sleep,  and  four  hours 
for  his  lectures,  he  has  yet  twelve  hours 
daily  at  his  disposal  for  private  study, 
recreation,  exercise,  and  meals.  In 
tracing  out  this  course  of  employment, 
I  may  be  told  that  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  surgery,  which  ought  to  oc- 
cupy a  large  share  of  the  student's 
time :  to  this  olyectiou  f  might  very 
fairly  reply,  that  JNlr.  Key  has  himself 
been  most  cautiously  sparing  of  his  ob- 
servations on  this  department,  and  the 
regulations  for  the  study  of  it  as  en- 
joined by  the  Royal  College,  regarding 
it,  I  imagine,  as  holy  yrunnd,  which  it 
might  be  imprudent  in  him  unadvisedly 
to  intrude  upon  or  disturb.  But  1  may 
be  permitted,  J  trust,  to  remark,  that 
the  student,  by  his  attendance  on  the 
lectures  required  at  the  Hall,  is  storing 
his  mind  with  knowledge  which  will 
most  advantageously  fit  him  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  surgery,  and  that 
by  attending  the  surgeon's  practice  of 
the  hospital,  and  giving  three  hours  in 
a  week  to  surgical  lectures,  he  will  per- 
form all  tliat  the  Royal  College  requires 
of  him,  and  not  find  himself  overbur- 
thened  willi  employment. 

I  feel  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  iMr.  Kcv's  observations  on 
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the  improved  cliaracter  of  the  medical 
student,  taking  occasion  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  him,  that  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers did  not  re(juire  his  assurance  of 
the  fact  to  be  convinced  that,  uiihin  a 
few  years,  a  great  chan;ie  has  taken 
place  in  the  deportment,  habits  of  study, 
and  acquirements  of  ho.^pital  student^; 
and  if  Mr.  Key,  notwithstanding  liis 
"  pretty  extensive  experience  of  medi- 
cal pupils,"  has  not  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  influential  causes 
of  this  improvement,  he  has  been  much 
less  observant  of  what  has  been  passing 
around  him  t'nan  some  of  his  colleagues 
who  discern  in  these  alterations  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Act. 

I  may  also  observe  tl.at,  if  many  now 
arrive  in  town  with  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  botany,  and  materia  medica, 
as  stated  by  Ulr.  Key,  and  to  wliich  I 
would  add  anatomy  also,  they  are  in  a 
great  degree  indebted  for  ii  to  the 
provincial  schools,  to  which  ]\Ir.  Key 
lias  now  in  the  eleventh  hour  directed 
attention,  but  to  which  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  tiie  Hall  have  for  many 
ytars  j)ast  given  their  warmest  support, 
from  a  well  grounded  conviction  of  the 
great  public  benefits  which  would  re- 
sult from  their  establishment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Watson. 

43,  Berners-Street, 
Dec.  10,  1831, 

'JHE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  SUR- 
GERY, &c. 

Among   the    New  Zealamiers   and    A\iiives   of 
some  of  the  Polynesiati  Islands. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq.  JM.R.C.S.  F.L.S. 
&c.  &c. 


The  diseases  which  existed  among  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago  were  comparatively 
few,  and  most  of  them  assumed  a  mild 
character.  Among  some  of  the  islands 
the  practice  of  medicine  still  remains 
very  limited  ;  but  at  ethers  the  list  of 
diseases  has  increased,  the  most  fatal  of 
which  tlie  natives  state  to  have  been  of 
recent  origin.  In  part  this  may  i)e  at- 
tributed to  tliose  whom,  from  tlieir  in- 
tercourse witli  Jiluropeans,  have  deviated 
from  tiieir  fcuiuer  regular  course  of 
life,  adopted  habits  to  which  tlicy  had 


been  previously  unaccustomed,  and, 
above  all,  become  addicted  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  whicli  alone  will  bring 
a  long  list  of  diseases  in  its  train. 

Dysentery  is  one  of  those  diseases 
which  I  have  remarked  commits  great 
ravages,  more  particularly  at  the  islands 
of  Rotuma  and  Tongataliu,  as  well  as 
at  Tahiti ;  at  the  latter  island  its  exist- 
ence has  been  attributed  (.no  doubt  er- 
roneously) to  contngion  commiinicated 
by  Vancouver's  ship's  crew,  when  he 
called  there  in  17i^0.  At  Tongatal)u  a 
deficiency  of  go.id  water  will  in  some 
degree  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease. 

At  New  Zealand  and  the  Polynesian 
islands  (similar,  however,  to  savage  na- 
tions generally),  a  person  suffering  from 
any  disease  was  supposed  to  have  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  their  gods  ;  their 
attention  was  therefore  directed  to  the 
adoption  of  such  means  as  would  ap- 
pease their  anger.  This  was  done  by 
suitable  offerings  being  made  to  them, 
accompanied  by  prayers.  So  we  read 
in  Scripture  of  offerings  being  made  to 
the  Deity,  to  drive  away  sick'i-ss  from 
the  land. 

The  priest  thus  assumes  the  r'octorial 
dignity;  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
native  medicinal  reuiedies,  which  he 
administers  under  t!;e  supposed  auspices 
of  the  gods,  attende<l  by  suitable  incan- 
tations. At  some  of  the  islands,  on  the 
serious  illness  of  a  clutf,  human  sacri- 
fices were  even  offered  up  ;  and  at  Ton- 
gatabu  a  joint  of  tlie  little  finger  was 
regarded  as  a  suitable  oUering  to  the 
offended  spirits.  At  the  island  of  Ta- 
hiti, Tama,  Taaroatuihono,  Eteate,  and 
Ilearea,  were  regarded  as  the  principal 
gods  of  physic  and  surgery  ;  the  former 
was  invoked  for  ihc  cure  of  fractures 
and  bruises. 

At  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia  I  had 
frequent  applications  for  medicine  and 
a(ivi(  e.  Some  would  readily  and  with 
confidence  take  the  remedies  prescribed ; 
others  again  preferred  their  native  re- 
medies, administered  by  the  priests,  with 
the  accustoujcd  invocations  to  the  gods; 
and  on  those  j)r.iyers  more  dependence 
was  j)laced  by  tlie  patients,  than  on  the 
medicine  administered  ;  and  the  euro 
was  usually  attributed  to  the  power  of 
the  priest,  and  his  influence  with  the 
spirits. 

Among  the  natives  of  Tahiti  (during 
my  visit  to  that  luxuriant  and  beautiful 
island  in  September  and  October  182;>), 
J  found  the  greatest  dependence  placctl 
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in  European  medicines  ;  and  I  I)elieve 
they  now  rarely  or  never  have  recourse 
-to  their  native  remedies,  'ihey  seemed 
to  me  very  partial  to  the  antiphloffislic 
■plan  of  treatment ;  whatever  the  disease 
mifrhl  have  been,  they  considered  ca- 
thartics and  venesection  indispensably 
requisite  :  a  very  limited  materia  mcdi- 
ca  would  therefore  be  re(iuired  l)y  a  Ta- 
hitan  practitioner.  Ho  far  was  this  car- 
ried, that  natives  in  perfect  health  fre- 
quently reijuested  me  to  bleed  them  ; 
the  reason  they  assiirned  for  which  was, 
that  "  when  tliey  were  sick,  1  iniifht  not 
be  on  the  island  ;  and,  moreover,  it 
miifhl  keep  away  sickness." 

At  tlie  island  of  Eimeo,  or  Rlorea 
(about  four  leasjucs  distant  from  the 
western  coast  of  Tahiti),  I  had  visited 
and  successfully  treated  several  patients 
among  the  natives.  This  was  so  grati- 
fying to  a  chief  of  secondary  rank,  nam- 
ed IMare,  that  he  thus  addressed  me  in 
the  beautiful  figurative  style  of  his  na- 
tive language  : — "  You,  curer  of  dis- 
eases, stay  on  this  land,  that  it  may  not 
be  consumed  by  death,  but  that  it  may 
go  with  an  upright  head."  I  asked  him 
what  advantage  I  should  derive  by  com- 
plying with  iiis  re(|uest?  He  replied, 
"  Vou  shall  have  what  the  land  pro- 
duces;  we  can  give  you  no  more,  nor 
that  which  we  have  not." 

A  want  of  employment  seemed  in  one 
instance  to  produce  some  imaginary  ill- 
ness among  the  natives  of  the  island  of 
Rotuma  ;  this  occurred  when  we  had  on 
board  the  ship  Sophia  (about  the  com- 
mencement of  Rlarch  IH.'jO),  nearly  two 
hundred  natives  of  tliat  island,  bound  to 
the  island  of  Erromanga  (New  Hebrides 
group).  Having  notliing  wherewith  to 
employ  their  minds,  they  began  to  be 
iuHuenced  !)y  imaginary  disorders.  As 
they  consider  the  spirits  to  be  the  cause 
of  illness,  in  this  instance  tlie  demon  of 
ennui  had  certainly  entered  into  them  ; 
the  applications  to  me,  consequently, 
became  very  numerous ;  the  treatnient 
in  coloured  water  and  bread  pills  was 
eminently  successful,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  their  native  dances  on 
l)oard  fre(iuently  during  the  day  pre- 
vented any  relapse.  Tiie  chiefs  were, 
however,  pleased  with  my  rapid  cures; 
and  thinking  that  1  would  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition to'them,  could  they_  succeed 
in  persuading  me  to  reside  on  their  beauti- 
ful island,  began  by  an  address  in  which 
handsome  oilers  were  made  of  land, 
pigs,  wives,  and  other  commodities    of 


that  kind  ;  and  moreover,  as  an  induce- 
ment, to  use  the  language  of  the  chief, 
"  I  was  to  be  all  the  same  as  one  king." 
A  "  lluliiiint  Colletje  of  Medicine  and 
Surffcn/"  would  have  been  new  in  the 
annals  of  Polynesian  history,  and  had  I 
acceded  to  t!ie  request  of  the  chittfs,  how 
much  benetit  might  have  i)een  conferred 
on  tliem  by  such  an  establisliment,  all 
'■^  hole  and  coiner  si/sleius"  being  e.v- 
punged,  and  the  regulations  being  on  a 
librral  scale ! 

When  a  New  Zealander  receives  a 
gun-shot  or  other  wound,  it  is  thus 
treated  :  a  dog  is  killed,  and  the  blood 
Iteing  collected,  is  made  hot  by  the  aid 
of  heated  stones,  and  administered  to 
the  patient,  who  drinks  it  as  hot  as  pos- 
sii)le  ;  the  priest  then  prays  over  him,  the 
wound  is  fre(pieiuly  washed,  and  all  ex- 
traneous substances  removed ;  but  no 
other  external  application  is  used  but 
water.  The  invocations  of  the  priests 
to  the  spirits  are  repeated  frequently  dur- 
ing the  cure.  No  married  man  or  wo- 
man (excepting  his  own  wife)  is  permit- 
ted to  come  near  or  see  the  patient  dur- 
ing his  illness,  from  a  superstitious  idea 
they  entertain,  that  by  so  doing  the 
spirits  wnuld  be  angry,  and  retard  the 
cure.  The  excellent  constitutions  of  the 
natives  prevent  that  unfavourable  con- 
dition of  wonnds  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  liluropeans  ;  and  they 
recover  from  most  serious  injuries  with 
comparative  ease,  and  in  a  very  short 
j)erio(l  of  time.  This  rapidity  of  the 
healing  process  renders  them  very  fa- 
vourable subjects  for  surgical  opera- 
tions*. 

Fractures  are  treated  without  any  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  l)ones  are  laid  in  apposi- 
tion, and  sticks,  or  pieces  of  bamboo, 
placed  as  splints  to  keep  them  so.  The 
splints  are  seldom  removed  until  re- 
union has  taken  i)lace.  The  inflamma- 
tory stage  among  the  abstemious  na- 
tives is  very  trifling,  and  re-uuiou  takes 
place  rapidly. 

I  visited  a  native  during  my  stay  at 
the  river  Thames,  New  Zealand,  suffer- 
ing under  a  severe  rheumatic  affection 


*  This  lias  also  been  observed  in  India  I>y  H.  H. 
.'^pry,  Assistant  Snrgeon  of  ttie  3d  15engal  Cavalry, 
on  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  femnr  in  a  native,  on 
whiili  he  says,  "  Alter  the  reduction  of  the  lux- 
ation, Utile  or  no  after  treatment  was  rendered 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  nhsence  of  that 
intlammatory  excitement  so  common  among  Eu- 
ropeans,and  in  less  than  a  month  the  man  had  the 
perfect  use  of  his  limb,  and  left  the  hospital.  His 
a'jc  uas  about  thirty-eight." 
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of  the  joints,  which  had  become  enor- 
niously  swollen,  rendering  him  incapa- 
ble of  any  exertion,  and  causing  ex- 
cessive pain.  The  weather  was  cool 
and  rainy,  consequently  unfavourable 
for  his  cure.  When  J  visited  him  1 
found  my  patient  stretched  in  his  hut 
on  a  mat,  and  partially  covered  by  a 
blanket:  a  tire  was  also  kept  burn- 
ing in  the  hut.  He  preferred  placing 
himself  under  the  native  doctor,  or 
priest,  in  whose  prayers  he  placed 
greater  confidence  than  in  my  remedies. 
From  tiie  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and 
carelessness  of  the  patient,  I  hardly  ex- 
pected that  he  would  survive.  In  about 
the  space  of  three  weeks  he  came  on 
board  perfectly  recovered  ;  and,  on  in- 
quiry, I  ascertained  that  the  only  appli- 
cation made  during  his  illness  was  oil 
rubbed  frequently  over  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  at- 
tending Tohunga,  or  priest,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  spirits  (whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  his  sutfering), 
was,  in  bis  opinion,  the  cause  to  which 
the  cure  was  to  be  attributed. 

The  native  reujedies  at  New  Zealand 
and  Polynesia  are  chiefly  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  which  are  bruised  and 
applied  externally,  or  infused  either  in 
water  or  the  juice  of  the  coco-nut,  and 
administered  internally.  Some  of  their 
remedies  are  mild,  and  others  very  pow- 
erful in  their  efiects. 

At  tlie  Sandwich  islands  they  have  the 
following  account  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  employment  of  herbs  among 
them  for  the  cure  of  diseases  ;  it  has 
been  thus  accurately  related  by  Ellis,  on 
the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Kairua,  at  Hawaii  :— "  IVIany 
generations  back,  a  man  named  Ko- 
reamoku  obtained  all  their  medicinal 
herbs  from  the  gods,  who  also  taught 
him  tiie  use  of  them  ;  that  after  his 
death  he  was  deified,  and  a  wooden 
image  of  him  placed  in  the  large  temple 
at  Kairua,  to  which  offerings  of  hogs, 
fish,  and  coco-nuts,  were  frequently 
presented.  Oronopuha  and  Makanui- 
airomo,  two  friends  and  disciples  of 
Koreamoku,  continued  to  practise  the 
art  after  the  death  of  their  master,  and 
were  also  deified  after  death,  particular- 
ly because  they  were  frequently  success- 
ful in  driving  aw;iy  the  evil  spirits  by 
which  the  peo|)le  were  afllicletl  and 
threatened  with  death.  This  is  the  ac- 
count they  have  of  the  first  use  of  herbs 


medicinally  ;  and  to  these  deified  men 
the  prayers  of  the  Kahuna  (priest)  are 
addressed,  when  medicine  is  administer- 
ed to  the  sick." 

I  will  now  relate  another  instance  of  ra- 
pid cure  in  a  native, from  an  injury  which, 
in  an  European,  might  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  serious  effects.  A  native 
of  New  Zealand  came  on  board  the  ship 
when  we  were  at  the  river  Thames,  who 
had  met  with  the  following  accident. 
When  walking  in  the  forest,  a  project- 
ing stick  had  penetrated  into  the  eye  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  permit  the  escape 
of  the  humours  ;  vision,  of  course,  was 
completely  destroyed.  Having  heard 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  natives  reco- 
ver from  these  severe  injuries,  I  gave 
him  simply  a  lotion.  After  the  first  day 
I  could  procure  no  intelligence  respect- 
ing this  patient;  but  after  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed  he  came  on  board  in  good 
health,  and  with  the  eye  perfectly  heal- 
ed, and  the  lids  closed.  My  curiosity 
was  excited  to  ascertain  what  native 
treatment  had  been  adopted  to  produce 
such  an  excellent  and  rapid  cure.  He 
informed  me  that  he  had  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  the  Tohunga,  or 
priest,  who  had  prayed  over  hiu),  and, 
through  hi.s  injiuence  with  the  spirits, 
had  caused  the  wound  to  heal  ;  be  fur- 
ther informed  me  that  the  applications 
used  were  the  lotion  I  had  given  him, 
and  after  that  had  been  expended,  the 
wound  had  been  repeatedly  washed  with 
cold  water. 

At  New  Zealand  the  women  are  at- 
tended during  labour  by  their  husbands  ; 
I)ut  if  it  is  a  ditlicult  hibour,  they  suppose 
the  spirits  to  i)o  angry,  and  therefore 
send  for  the  Tohunga,  or  priest.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Tohunga,  he  strides 
over  the  woman,  breathes  on  her,  and 
afterwards,  retiring  to  a  short  distance, 
sits  down  and  prays  to  the  spirits.  If 
the  labour  terminates  favourably,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Tohunga  in  averting  the 
anger  of  the  spirits  ;  but  if  the  termi- 
nation is  fatal,  the  Tohunga  is  consider- 
ed to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  spirits,  and  to  have  lost  his  in- 
fluence. 

Several  deaths  take  place  among  the 
New  Zealand  females  (as  well  as  at  the 
island  of  Ilotuma,  and  others  of  the  Po- 
lynesian archipelago)  from  Nui  Toto 
(signifying  much  blood),  or  hemor- 
rhage, as  well  as  from  difficult  purluri- 
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tion.  Tlie  position  in  wliicli  the  women 
are  placed  for  labour  is  on  tlieir  hands 
and  knees. 

If  the  child  is  born  alive,  but  the  mo- 
ther dies,  it  is  placed  under  tlie  charge 
of  another  woman,  either  to  suckle  or 
brin»  up  by  hand.  The  placenta  is 
named  Fenua,  which  word  signifies 
land;  it  is  applied  by  the  natives  to  the 
placenta,  from  their  supposing  it  the 
residence  of  tlie  child.  At  New  Zea- 
land, on  being  discharged  it  is  imme- 
diately buried  with  great  care,  as  they 
have  the  superstitious  idea  that  the 
priests,  if  offended,  would  procure  it, 
and,  by  praying  over  it,  miglit  occasion 
the  death  of  both  mother  and  child,  by 
"  praying  them  to  death,"  to  use  their 
own  expression. 

After  the  child  is  born  they  wash 
themselves  in  the  water,  and  afterwards 
use  a  vapour  bath,  which  is  made  by  heat- 
ing stones,  and  throwing  water,  and  three 
kinds  of  shrubs  in  a  green  state  upon 
them  ;  (which  are  called  by  the  natives  ta- 
taramoa  (a  species  of  rubus  allied  to  aus- 
tralis")  mangeo  and  k6tukn-tuku) ;  from 
these  a  steam  arises,  over  whicli  they 
sit ;  this  is  done  to  promote  the  lochial 
discharge,  or,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, "  to  make  the  blood  come  from 
them.'*  They  use  this  bath  generally 
twice  ;  once  soon  after  the  child  is  born, 
remaining  exposed  to  the  steam  for 
about  the  .«pace  of  an  hour,  and' repeat 
it  for  the  same  length  of  lime  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  they  also  drink  at  the  same 
time  warm  water,  in  which  a  small  fish, 
called  Mohi,  has  lieen  soaked*. 

The  wife  of  a  New  Zealand  chief  ex- 
pressed much  astonishment  wlien  she 
was  informed  that  Englisli  ladies  were 
not  attended  during  labour  by  their 
husbands,  but  by  persons  who  practised 
it  as  a  profession  :  she  replied  that  sucii 
was  not  the  custom  in  New  Zealand. 
At  the  island  of  Tahiti  tliey  are  very  de- 
sirous of  procuring  the  assistance  of 
Europeans,  more  particularly  if  it  is  a 
case  of  difficult  parturition  ;  but  they 
have  had  the  example  of  the  wives  of 
the  missionaries  before  them  ;  and  they 
are  aluays  desirous  of  receiving  assis- 
tance from  those  of  tlie  missionaries  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  midwifery 
practice.     I    recollect   siiewing  a  New 


*  Tliese  fisti  were  describeil  as  being  of  a  white 
colour,  and  usually  caught  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  ;  they  are  four  inches  iu  length,  and  of 
proj/ortionnte  breadth.  I  have  only  seen  them  in 
a  dried  state. 


Zealand  chief  woman  a  foetus,  of  about 
two  months,  preserved  in  alcohol.  She 
very  innocently  asked  me  whether  it 
was  a  spirit ;  but  I  could  not  persuade 
her  that  it  was  an  embryo  human  being. 

The  New  Zealanders  have  recourse 
to  applications  of  mud  for  some  com- 
plaints, and  perform  blood-letting  by 
making  incisions  with  shells. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
administration  of  medicines  to  a  sick 
person  at  the  island  of  Tahiti  was  for- 
merly peculiar,  and  has  been  related  by 
Ellis  in  the  following  manner.  "  When  a 
person  was  taken  ill,  the  priest  or  phy- 
sician was  sent  for ;  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived, a  young  plantain  tree,  procured 
by  some  memliers  of  the  family,  was 
handed  to  him  as  an  offering  tothegod  ; 
a  present  of  cloth  was  also  furnished  as 
his  own  fee.  He  began  by  calling  upon 
the  name  of  his  god,  beseeching  him  to 
al>ate  his  anger  towards  the  sufferer,  to 
say  what  would  propitiate  him,  or  what 
applications  would  afford  relief.  Some- 
times remedies  were  applied  at  the 
same  time,  or  the  relatives  sent  to  fetch 
certain  herbs  or  roots,  but  the  priest 
usually  went  himself  to  compound  the 
raau,  or  medicine.  A  considerable  de- 
gree of  mystery  was  attached  to  this 
proceeding,  and  the  physicians  appear- 
ed unwilling  that  others  should  know  of 
what  their  preparations  consisted.  They 
pretended  to  be  instructed  by  their  god 
as  to  the  herbs  they  should  select,  and 
the  manner  of  combining  them.  Dif- 
ferent raans,  or  medicines,  were  used 
for  different  diseases ;  and  although 
they  kept  the  composition  of  their  nos- 
trums a  secret,  they  were  not  unwilling 
that  the  report  of  their  efficacy  might 
spread,  in  order  to  their  obtaining  cele- 
brity and  extended  practice.  Hence, 
when  a  person  was  afllietud  with  any 
particular  disease,  and  theintjuiry  made 
as  to  who  should  lie  sent  fur,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  hear  it  said,  '  O  ta  mea  te 
raau  maitai  no  ia  mai' — '  Such  a  one 
has  a  good  medicine  for  this  disease.'  " 

At  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia,  the 
priests  are  the  physicians  ;  it  is  their  oc- 
cupation to  administer  medicines,  and 
pray  over  the  sick  person,  as  well  as 
also  to  administer  to  his  wants.  At  New 
Zealand  a  single  man  or  woman  is  per- 
mitted to  see  the  patient,  but  the  mar- 
ried (excepting  the  wife  of  the  patient) 
are  entirely  excluded. 

The  priest  at  New  Zealand  is  named 
Tanaka  Tohunga,   or  man  that  attends 
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oil  the  sick.  At  the  SaiuKvicli  islands 
those  wlio  attend  on  the  sick  iire  named 
Kahuna,  rapaau  mai  signifying  Kaliu- 
na,  a  priest ;  rapaau,  to  heal  or  adminis- 
ter medicine;  and  mai,  disease.  At  New 
Zealand  they  called  the  European  doc- 
tors on  board  the  ships  IJata,  which 
seems  merely  to  be  a  corruption  of  our 
terra  doctor. 

Amonq;  other  ceremonies  over  a  sick 
person  at  New  Zealand,  the  Tohunga, 
or  priest,  during  his  incantations,  waves 
the  frond  of  a  fern  called  uru-uru- 
fenua  (asplenium  lucidum)  over  his  pa- 
tient; if  it  breaks  during  the  ceremony, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  patient  will  not  re- 
cover. 

The  Tahitans  use  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Tiairi,  or  candle- 
nut  tree,  (aleurites  triloba)  as  an  em- 
brocation for  rheumatism.  Captain 
Henry,  of  Tahiti,  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  perfectly  and  speedily  cured  of 
a  severe  rheumatism,  which  affected  his 
joints,  by  an  embrocation  of  this  oil. 

Burninofis  a  remedy  used  at  sevend 
of  the  Polynesian  islands  for  disease. 
A  chief  at  R6tiima  (Marof)  once  ob- 
served to  a  person  who  touched  in  joke 
his  bare  skin  with  the  lighted  end  of  a 
Qigar,  "  that  very  good  when  J  am 
sick,  but  now  I  am  no  more  sick,  it  is 
no  good." 

Steaming  is  used  by  the  fenialcs  at 
New  Zealand,  who,  from  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  have  become 
sypliilitic.  Gonorrhoea  is  soon  cured 
by  that  remedy,  and  their  abstemious 
habits. 

[To  be  coiiliuued.] 
CHOLERA  AT  ALTONA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gaze  tie. 
Sir, 
The  following  letter,  which  I  shall  alter 
only  to  make  the  idioinatical  expressions 
nearer  the  English,  is   one  for  which  a 
regular  fee  has  been  given  by  the  friend, 
who    has   handed   it   to    me  ;  and,   as  I 
think    the  labourer  has  proved  himsi-If 
wortliy  his  hire,    I  have  tiie  n.ote  satis- 
faction in  oficring  you  the  results  of  the 
practical    observations    and    the    treat- 
ment, in   the   cholera    morbus,     of  an 
eminent  practitioner  at  AUona. 

Your   insertion   of   the  following,  in 
your  next  number,  will  much  oblige 
Yours,   Sif. 

John  S.  (iaskoin. 

32,  CtiirgcB-Slreet,    Dec.  8,  IMHI. 


Among  the  different  modes  of 
treatment  of  contagious  cholera,  none 
can  be  said  to  be,  in  every  way,  the 
best ;  at  one  time  an  antiphlogistic,  at 
another  an  antigastric,  or  an  antispasmo- 
dic, line  of  treatment,  will  be  found 
fully  indicated :  in  short,  the  general 
therapeutic  rules,  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  also  keep  their  full  value;  and 
those  medical  practitioners  will  be  the 
most  fortunate  ("  happiest")  in  curing, 
who  understand  the  best  to  indivi- 
dualize. 

Most  of  those  seized  here,  had  ei- 
ther caught  cold  or  had  made  some 
blunders  respecting  diet ;  and  they 
were  treated,  of  course,  conformably 
to  these  circumstances. 

The  first  practice  is,  to  put  the  pa- 
tient into  a  warm  bed,  to  put  to  his  feet 
hot  stone  bottles,  and  to  lay  to  his  sides 
gurgions  (a  coarse  bran),  or  some  simi- 
lar stuflF.  Dry  warmth,  in  general,  did 
more  good  tlian  humid;  warm-baths 
being  rarely  found  useful.  Frictions  of 
the  limi)S  were  best  made  with  warm 
oil,  or  Ol.  Camphorat.  alone,  or  mixed 
with  the  Laudanum  Liquid.  Sydcnh. 
Frictions  with  spirituous  fluids  were 
seldom  found  useful.  Cramps  were 
best  removed  by  those  oily  frictions, 
especially  with  the  naked  hand. 

Internally,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  an  emetic  of  the  Rad.  Ipeca- 
cuauh. — particularly  wliere  the  anxiety 
was  very  great,  and  no  inflammatory 
state  to  be  recognized,  which  was  sel- 
dom the  case  here,  even  when  the 
evacuations  per  os  and  per  anuni 
were  very  copious  —  an  emetic  of 
Rad.  Ipocacuanh.  was  always  found 
useful,  and  was  sornctin)es  able  to 
cut  short  the  disease.  The  emetic  was 
followed  by  infusion  of  chamomile, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  advantageous,  prin- 
cipally by  its  revulsive  and  diaphoretic 
powers.  Commonly,  after  a  full  action 
of  the  emetic,  the  evacuations  became 
bilious,  the  tongue  furred,  a  general  per- 
spiration [)egan,  and  the  pulse  l>ocamc 
sometimes  so  full  and  hard  that  a  mode- 
rate venesection  was  advisable.  If 
sickness  remained  after  copious  bilious 
evacuations,  the  Polio  River.*  and 
similar  remedies,  were  administered 
with  great  success  ;  likewise  small  doses 
of  calomel  were  useful,  the  intestines 
being  now  often  very  tor[)id.  Externally, 
the    ajjplication   of  great   simipisins  on 

•  The  c-iimmon  I'llorvcscciit  (li:iin;l,t, 
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the  alxloinon,  after  the  use  of  emetics, 
is  much  to  be  rccomuiended.  In  the 
last  stage,  or  paralytic  form,  which 
sometimes  follows  very  soon,  all  reme- 
dies, even  the  boldest,  wore  rarely  of 
any  use,  selilom  producing  any  effect  on 
the  constitution;  for  instance,  Tinct. 
Capsic.  Am.  5SS. — ^j.  pr.  dos.*  ;  Ol. 
Cajeput.  f{tts.  xi.  pr.  dos.  ;  an  emetic  of 
Zinci  Sulphatis.  gr.  xx.  had  no  effect. 
In  this  stage,  external  applications  are 
especially  to  be  depended  on  ;  for  if  the 
sanative  powers  of  nature  do  not  bring 
lielp  here,  the  medical  man  will  hardly 
do  it. 

Above  all,  we  are  to  be  most  care- 
fully warned  against  applying  too  ex- 
citing remedies,  which  arc  not  merely 
useless,  but  retard  the  recovery  of  a 
patient  who  n)ay  be  really  restored 
from  the  cholera,  and  may  kill  the  pa- 
tient by  the  existing  succeeding  affec- 
tions ;  a  too  exciting  treatment  of 
cholera  commonly  causing  a  typhoid 
fever,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  &c. 

Congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  which  soon  follows  the  cholera 
attack,  requires,  of  course,  local  bleed- 
ings, blisters,  cold  fomentations,  &c.  ; 
in  short,  every  morbid  state  must  be 
treated  according  to  general  and  indi- 
vidual indications,  as  in  other  diseases. 

The  patient  may  diink  tea  of  Flor. 
Cham,  or  herb  lAlenth.  Piper.,  milk,  or 
water,  with  Elixir  acid.  Haller.  f  and 
similar  fluids,  warm  or  cold,  just  as  may 
l)e  chosen  ;  hut  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  patient  drink  but  a  small  quantity 
at  a  lime. 

A  maintenance  of  quietude  is  highly 
to  be  recommended  ;  by  rising  too  soon 
from  bed  relajjse  of  the  disease  often 
occurred. 

Often,  good  effect  was  produced 
from  small  doses  of  canijjhor,  with  acet. 
vin.  where  the  skin  was  very  dry,  the 
cramps  veiiement,  the  pulse  sunken,  and 
jio  gastric  complication.  The  following 
formula  was  frequently  employed  :  — 

R  Camphor  trit.  f.  3ss. — j. 

Acet.  Vin.  Jij. 

Ai],  Menlli.  Piper.  31V. 
M.   A  large  table-spoontul  for  a  dose. 
Venesection      in     the     beginning    of 

*  I  consider  this  to  mean,  from  lialf  an  ounce 
o  an  ounce. 

1-Eau  de  Rabel. 
Acidi  Sulphurici  puri. 
Spt.  Villi   Kect.  gnuluum.      Triginta    pondcra 

j-aria,  &c.     Vide  Fhar.  Biitava. 
Acidi    Siilpluirici  (OO  ilcgreis)  une  partie. 

AJcoliul (.'it!  decrees)  trois  parties. 

INIilez  dans  m\  matras  et  conservez.  Juurd'iii's 
Pli.  i'/iiversdh: 


the  disease  was  sometiir.es  useful ;  but 
seldom  in  the  more  advanced  periods 
blood  could  be  made  to  flow. 

Great  doses  of  opium  were  always 
found  to  be  pernicious. 

In  treating  the  diseases  that  com- 
monly follow  the  cholera  morbus,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  intestines 
have  been  most  vehemently  attacked  by 
a  morbid  affection,  and  that  they  re- 
quire repose  to  recover. 

No  better  preservative  against  cho- 
lera can  be  recommended,  than  the 
avoidance  of  blunders  in  diet,  and  catch- 
ing cold. 

W.  ITeyck,  Dr.  I\Ied. 

Altona,  Nov.  18,  1H31. 

AXrENDANCE  OUGHT    NOT    TO  BE 
GRATUITOUS*. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Heu,  mihi  !  me  malus  abstulit  error— amor 
pecuniee. 

.Sir, 
Thk  daily  occupation  of  the  medical  man 
is  at  once  the  work  of  puldic  humanity 
and  of  personal  profit.  His  task  and 
duty  is  to  do  good,  to  stand  by  the  sick, 
to  cheer  the  conscious  sufferer  from 
vicious  indulgence,  and  to  administer 
solace  to  the  mind,  and  ease  to  the 
body.  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  medical 
man  endeavours  to  save  the  life  which 
tlie  soldier  destroys  ;  and  whi'U  a  na- 
tional pestilence  is  abroad,  the  medical 
man  is  chiefly  exposed  to  the  pest  while 
watching  and  learning  its  nature  and 
treatment.  He  always  performs  the 
work  of  charily,  because  he  gains  his 
daily  bread  by  being  charitable. 

A  false  notion  is  now  afloat  concern- 
ing the  humanity  of  medical  men. 
While  a  disease  is' threatening  to  infest 
our  capital,  public  authorities  are  wisely 
convened  to  forestal  and  prevent  its 
ravages  among  the  dark  and  dirty 
dwellings  of  the  poor ;  and  the  poorer 
people  are  cleansed  and  cheered  accord- 
ing to  the  active  and  diligent  instruc- 
tions of  their  alarmed  superiors.  A 
general  feelinji-  of  humiinity  is  produced 
and  enforced  liv  private  apprehensions. 
Sobriety,  one  "of  the   first  of  christian 

•  We  regret  tliat  press  of  other  matter  led  to 
t!ie  pu-tponemtnt  of  tliis  very  sensible  letter  :  in 
the  seutimeiils  wliicU  it  contains  we  entirely 
concur Ep.  Uau. 
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virtues,  is  now  proclaimed,  not  by  the 
voice  of  wisdom,  but  by  the  shout  of 
calamity.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
novel  duty,  the  medical  man  is  called 
upon  to  take  his  part ;  but  his  part  is 
to  be  discharged,  not  in  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  the  disease,  but  in  meeting  it 
when  it  is  arrived.  He  is  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  rise  by  night  and  by 
day,  to  euter  the  houses  of  the  poor,  to 
detect,  to  touch,  to  handle,  and  to 
treat,  a  loathsome  sickness,  and  to  lean 
over  the  bed,  or  to  tarry  by  its  side,  till 
safety  or  death  shall  have  ensued.  If 
there  be  any  contagion  or  infection,  he 
is  exposed  to  the  baneful  influence;  if 
there  be  any  hazard  of  health,  he 
is  open  to  the  ol)vious  danger.  We 
doul>t  not  the  moral  energy  and  the 
professional  avidity  of  any  medical 
practitioner  in  the  encountering  of  a 
new  disease  ,•  tlie  eagerness  with  which 
the  philosophic  physician  would  hasten, 
any  hour,  to  survey,  perchance  to  un- 
derstand and  to  cure,  a  spreading  evil 
fatal  to  the  lives  of  men  ;  but  no  man 
is  justified  in  wantonly  exposing  his  per- 
son to  mischief;  and  every  master  of  a 
family  is  bound  to  consider  those  who 
depend  upon  him  for  support.  The 
danger  may  be  adventured  upon,  but 
only  with  the  prospect  of  a  fair  remu- 
neration ;  and  those  authorities  which 
require  the  medical  man  to  serve  for 
nothing,  dictate  an  act  of  humanity  to 
be  practised  only  according  to  the  feel- 
ings and  the  means  of  the  individual 
dictated  to.  A  medical  man's  time  and 
judgment  arc  purchaseable  articles; 
and  they  are,  like  bread  and  wine,  to  be 
purchased  in  all  seasons,  both  of  pros- 
perity and  of  national  adversity ;  since 
humanity  is  exhibited,  not  by  acting  for 
nothing,  but  in  doing  to  the  utmost 
what  is  rigiit  and  proper,  in  the  hope 
of  a  legitimate  reward.  They  who  do 
less  than  this,  are  inimical  to  themselves 
and  to  the  common  weal;  for  how  shall 
society  be  held  together  if  mutual  ad- 
vantages be  not  considered  ?  Tlie  medi- 
cal man  must  support  himself  by  his 
labour,  and  he  will  soon  cease  to  l)e  able 
to  act  gratuitously  if  his  labour  do  not 
supply  him  with  the  means  to  live. 

But  suppose  tiiere  ite  no  danger  of  in- 
fection, and  that  the  disease  were  curable 
by  a  touch,  nevertheless  that  touch,  and 
that  exertion,  witliout  hazard,  is  still 
worthy  of  a  just  reward.  So  that,  if 
the  poor  are  to  be  attended  gratuitously, 
let  the  medical  man  act  for  himself,  as 
he  frequently  docs  act,  without  ostenta- 


tion, by  giving,  if  he  choose,  his  advice 
and  his  medicine  as  a  free  gift,  merely 
with  the  hope  of  doing  good. 

These  observations  are  presented  to 
your  notice,  because  some  parishes  have 
called  upon  medical  men,  and  some 
medical  men  have  voluntarily  ottered 
themselves,  to  act  upon  a  principle  of 
bald  humanity — a  humanity  which  is  to 
be  exercised  according  to  the  authority 
of  a  vestry.  And  it  appears  to  me 
(perhaps  I  am  sordid)  that  inexact  pro- 
portion as  we  are  called  upon  to  do 
more,  so  are  we  worthy  of  a  higher  pay  ; 
and  that  when  our  rest  and  our  health 
are  to  be  exposed  and  broken,  we  are 
not  justified  in  promising  our  services 
witliout  the  certainty  of  an  approi)riitte 
remuneration.  Money  we  desire  lor 
ourselves  indeed,  but  more  for  those 
who  live  by  our  exertions.  Money  is 
the  source  of  subsistence.  The  days  are 
gone  when  we  might  pluck,  and  live  with 
ease  and  pleasure,  from  the  tree  of  life  ; 
and  in  England  a  man  will  be  arrested 
for  nudity,  if  he  have  not  money  to 
clothe  himself  withal.  The  profit  to  be 
expected  from  an  extension  of  name  and 
reputation,  is  remote  and  vacuous  ;  and 
that  policy  is  truly  fallacious  which 
places  the  well-being  of  an  individual 
or  a  nation  not  in  immediate,  l)ut  in  a 
prospective  good ;  since  who  can  fore- 
see or  control  the  adverse  rise  of  inter- 
mediate circuuistances  ? 

Having  advanced  the  principle  upon 
which  I,  as  a  man,  expect  the  just  re- 
muneration of  my  services,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  with  Horace — "  rjucereiida 
pecnuiu  primuin  est."  I  would  not  let 
my  ear  be  deaf,  nor  my  eye  blind  to  the 
sight  and  the  sound  of  genuine  poverty  ; 
nor  would  I  spare  my  best  exertions  to 
alleviate  the  aliiiclions  of  tlie  unfortu- 
nate, tlie  wretched,  and  the  debased  ; 
the  knot  of  my  purse  can  be  loosed  to 
give  as  well  as  to  receive  ;  and  I  should 
blush  indeed  if  my  hand  were  not  some- 
times open  to  bestow  as  well  as  to  accept. 
I  have  learned,  from  the  practice  of  my 
profession,  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  ; 
and  I  only  demand  for  my  exertions, 
especially  public  exertions,  those  pecu- 
niary supplies  which  may  still  enable 
mc  to  practise  and  to  study  medicine,  to 
support  my  family,  to  benefit  my  friends, 
and  to  give  to  all  those  who  in  llie  hour 
of  need  I  know  will  be  relieved  and 
coniforted  by  the  silent  gift  of  benevo- 
lence. 

JMEDicirns. 

Nov.  2.'i,  1831. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  ON  THE 
CHOLERA  AT  DANZIG, 

By  John  Hamett,  M.D. 


Descriptions  f>f  the  Si/mp'oms  of  the 
three  Principal  Forms  of  t lie  ijpide- 
mic  at  Dauzif/ ;  bein(j  Extracts  from 
the  circumstanlial  ]}ctail  <f  the 
Symptoms  of  it,  inclutling  its  subor- 
dinate Features. 

Passing  over  subordinate  features  of 
the  epidemic,  I  shall  liiriit  my  dcserip- 
tioiis  here  to  the  three  principal  forms 
of  it,  viz. 

1.  The  rapid  and  severe  rases  of  fatal 
cholera. 

2.  The  protracted  cases  of  fatal  cho- 
lera ;  and 

3.  Those  less  severe,   which  proved 
favourable. 

1.  In  most  rapid  and  severe  eases  of 
fatal  cholera,  the  patient  was  suddenly 
seized  with  sickness  or  pain  at  stomach, 
occasional  pain,  or  feeling'  of  wciu;ht 
and  uneasiness  in  the  hypochondria,  the 
rii^ht  hypochondiiuni  especially,  giddi- 
ness, prostration,  great  thirst  and  crav- 
ing for  cold  drinks,  a  cold  sweat  that 
quickly  became  coUitiuative  and  clam- 
my ;  at  times  coltiness  alone,  at  others 
coldness  and  dampishness  of  the  body  — 
but  never  with  shivering  ;  the  pulse  was 
frequent  but  not  hard,  and  soon  became 
exceedingly  reduced  ;  the  hands  and 
features  somewhat  shrunk  ;  the  tongue 
was  foul,  unnaturally  moist,  and  occa- 
sionally tremulous;  the  voice  subdued; 
the  eyes  heavy  and  suffused,  and  the 
sight  dim.  These  primary  symptoms 
were  in  general  either  accompanied,  or 
immediately  followed,  by  retching  and 
vomiting,  and  a  peculiar  waterv  diar- 
rii(Ea,  that  often,  however,  proved  irre- 
gular in  the  order  of  attack,  occasionally 
even  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
oftentimes  severe,  in  hot,  close,  and 
electrical  weather  especially  ;  griping 
pains  in  the  abdomen ;  jjainful  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  at  the  umbili- 
cus; suppression  of  llie  secretion  of 
urine,  and  occasional  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  (Jramps  in  general  fol- 
lowed tlie  retching  and  vomiting,  and  in 
most  instances  invaded  the  calves  of  the 
legs  at  tirst ;  in  their  attacks  of  other 
parts  of  the  extremities  they  proved  ir- 
regular, seizing  first  the  fore-arms, 
calves  and  fore-arms,  hands  and  fingers, 
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toes  and  feet,  or  hands,  feet,  and  calves, 
in  different  instances,  indiscriminately; 
occasionally  they  mounted  up  the 
thighs,  but  seldom  attacked  the  trunk. 
Men  rarely  escaped  them,  women  fre- 
quently, and  children  generally. 

The  vomited  matter  in  general  con- 
sisted of  undigested  food  at  first,  some- 
times partially  tinged  with  yellowisli 
green  ;  of  fluid  ingesta,  also  occasionally 
imbuedjwith  greenish-coloured  matter, 
and  partly  of  slime  and  mucus.  Often, 
however,  it  consisted  of  nndrgestecl 
food,  or  of  fluid  ingesta  alone,  without 
being"  in  any  wise  so  imbued.  In  the 
retching  and' vomiting  whicli  followed, 
the  flui(ls  takeri  continued  to  be  rejected 
witli  a  little  greenish-coloured  matter, 
with  or  without  more  slime  or  mucus. 
The  dejections  were  aluays  wat'M-y ; 
sometimes  as  if  coloured  with  feculent 
matter;  in  general  they  were  either 
colourless,  somewhat  like  whey,  or  had 
the  appearance  of  rice-water,  barley- 
water,  occasionally  somewhat  dirty,  or 
an  evanaceous  sediment,  after  being 
shtiken  in  water. 

After  this  first  advance  of  the  disease, 
the  follo'.ving  symptoms  rapidly  super- 
vened; v'z.  increasing  oppression  at  the 
heart,  and  short  hurried  and  laborious 
breathing,  ending  in  complete  oppres- 
sion and  weight  at  the  prcecordia  ;  toss- 
ing of  the  head  aiiout ;  anxi(tus  restless- 
ness depicted,  often  with  terror,  in  the 
coiiHtenance,  which  in  general  was  of  a 
dark  brown,  wan,  or  leaden  hue,  accord- 
ing to  the  complexion  ;  insatiable 
thirst,  with  incessant  craving  for  cold 
drinks,  and  the  voice  raucous  and  de- 
pressed. The  retching  and  votniting, 
and  diarrhoea,  with  occasional  tormina, 
and  cramps,  at  first  only  intermitting  at 
sliorc  intervals,  subsided  eitlier  ab- 
ruptly, or  gradually  as  vital  exhaustion 
advanced  ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  if  not 
extinct — which  it  was  in  most  rapid 
and  severe  instances  — was  accelerated 
to  the  utmost  in  frecpiency,  an<l  barely 
felt  ;  the  surface  of  the  body  (juite  cold, 
damp,  and  clammy,  and  the  feet  and  in- 
steps marked  with  bluish  streaks  and 
patches  ;  the  tongue  cool  or  cold,  and 
in  some  instances  livid  at  the  lip  and 
edges;  breah  cool  or  cold  ;  lips  blue; 
nose  sometin)es  bluish  ;  voice  below  the 
breath,  or  gone ;  checks  and  eyes  novv 
quite  sunk;  jjupils  at  times  p;irtly  or 
completely  dilated:  eyelids  half-closed, 
and  encircled  with  livid  rings  ;  the  parts 
of  the  conjunctivLe  exposed  being  muck 
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the  same  in  appearance  as  after  death. 
Amid  this  complicated  sufferinir,  the 
patient  was  not  inscnsil)le  until  jnst  be- 
fore dissolntion,  which  ensued  after 
some  faint  convulsive  sobs,  jrenerally 
wittiin  from  eighteen  to  seventy-two, 
and  occasionally  within  from  eijxht  to 
eiifliteen  hours  after  the  first  attack. 

2.  In  the  protracted  cases  of  fatal 
cholera,  whicli  have  been  few  in  num- 
ber compared  to  the  rai)id  cases,  the  fol- 
louinjr  fei)rile  symptoms  have  been  ob- 
served, moie  or  less,  in  different  pa- 
tients after  the  indefinite  period  of  the 
first  staoe  ;  namely,  marked  con<>;estion, 
with  pain  in  the  head,  deafness,  hum- 
minir  noise  in  the  ears,  heavy  stupor, 
continual  drowsiness,  partial  ravinos;  a 
dark-flushed,  brownish-yellow,  squalid 
or  cadaverous  countenance ;  a  dark- 
brownish  clammy,  or  furred  tony;ue ; 
dark  sordes  about  the  teeth  and  lips  ; 
eyes  heavy  and  suffused,  or  dry  and 
parched,  often  with  eventual  dilatation 
of  one  or  both  |>upils;  a  hot  or  cold 
clammy  skill;  pulse  frequent,  with  fe- 
brile action,  or  very  small;  with  pain 
or  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  increased 
on  pressure — and  occasional  tenesmus. 
With  these  symptoms,  the  excretions, 
as  may  be  readily  conceived,  were  scanty 
and  vitiated.  The  stools  dark,  dark- 
green — very  foetid;  and  ihe  urine  in 
general  dark  coloured.  Delirium  gene- 
rally took  place  in  these  before  death, 
and  they  died  within  from  three  or  four 
to  five  or  seven  days,  or  later,  after  the 
first  attack  ;  more  generally  on  the 
fifth. 

These  modifications  of  particular 
symptoms,  bor(lerin<{  on  each  other, 
and  referrintr  to  individual  parts,  de- 
pend, I  need  scarcely  add,  not  only  on 
differences  in  constitution,  but,  in  a  cer- 
tain tiegree,  on  the  mode  of  treatment 
at  the  commenceiLcnt,  and  even  on  the 
state  of  the  locality  in  which  the  patients 
happened  to  be  placed. 

li.  In  the  cases  less  severe, — and  as  I 
have  observed, — of  less  unhealthy  per- 
sons in  whom  the  natural  powers*  of 
the  constitution  were  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  shock  on  the 
system,  giddiness,  retching  and  vomit- 
ing, watery  dinrrlicea,  occasional  grij)- 


*  This  is  rertainly  true;  and  yet  a  woman, 
named  F.liza  Hraiidt,  tliirty-six  years  of  age,  af- 
fected with  tubercles  and  vomicie,  had,  in  July 
last,  this  lens  severe  form  of  cholera,  which  f-oou 
gave  way  to  all  the  hectic  symptoms  of  her  com- 
plaint. 


ing  pains  in  the  abdomen,  cratDps,  oc- 
casional painful  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles at  the  umbilicus,  thirst,  and  sup- 
pression of  urine,  took  place,  and 
proved  occasionally  severe ;  but  the 
congestion  in  the  head,  and  oppression 
in  the  chest,  were  certainly  less  marked; 
the  pulse,  although  barely  felt,  was 
rarely  entirely  suppressed  ;   coldness  of  i 

the  body,  the  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  J 
other  bad  symptoms,  were  not  marked  J 
in  any  great  degree.  The  leading  I 
symptoms  gradually,  or  abruptly,  dis- 
appeared ;  and  more  or  less  of  febrile 
re-action  ensued,  generally  within  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours,  or  more,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  ;  about  which  time 
hiccups,  always  a  favourable  sign,  were 
occasionally  noticed,  and  not  before. 
The  exact  period  of  the  return  of  the 
urine  was  not  certain,  being  sometimes 
before,  at  others  after,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  re-action :  it  was  dark  or  high 
coloured,  voided  in  small  quantities, 
with  occasional  difficulty,  and  frecpiently 
attended  with  some  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.     'I'he  return  of  urine,  i 

though  an  important  symptom,  was  not         J 
always  decisive   or  a  favourable  result ;        ^» 
on  the  contrary,  hiccup,  which  however 
was  not  always  o!)served,  almost  inva- 
riably indicated  recovery.     The  dejec- 
tions  immediately  after  the  cominence- 
ment  of  reaction  were  fluid,  scanty,  and 
dark  coloured,  as  if  imbued  with  black- 
ish, feculent  mattei' ;  but  they  very  sooa 
became  successively  brownish,  and  na- 
turally bilious  and  feculent.     Indeed,  ia 
the  majority  of  cases  of  this  descri|)tion,         ] 
the  secretions  and  excretions  soon  got 
into  play,  and  restoration  was  more  or 
less  rapid. 

Partial  stupor,  with  littlt;  or  no  deli- 
rium, more  commonly  occurred  in  chil- 
dren, and  s|)are  aged  |)ersons  free  from 
previous  organic  or  general  complaint, 
and  gave  grounds  for  a  favourable 
jjioi^nosis  :  they   seemed   tranquil,   and  -' 

as  if  naturally  asleep.  They  were  in 
general  affected  with  oedema  in  the  feet, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  legs  after  con- 
valescence had  commenced.  G'^dema 
also  occurred  in  others  after  the  disease, 
but  not  generally.  In  pregnancy  ai)or- 
tion  invariably  took  place,  an<l  was  al- 
ways a  critical  synjptom,  death  or  a  fa- 
vourable change  soon  following. 

From  the  description  above  given  of 
the  rapid  and  severe  cases  of  fatal  cho- 
lera in  Danzig,  its  similarity  to  the  In- 
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dian  cholera  appears  manifest ;  and 
from  the  descriptions  of  fevers  super- 
vening after  the  first  stajje,  as  given  in 
the  second  and  thini  forms,  its  devia- 
tion from  the  Indian  epidemic,  in  uliich 
those  fevers  do  not  generally  supervene, 
also  appears  evident.  The  greater  se- 
verity in  general,  which  has  been  found 
of  the  vomiting,  diarrlioea,  griping  pains 
in  the  howels,  and  painful  contraction 
of  the  muscles  at  the  umlulicus,  in  the 
epidemic  in  India,  compared  to  that  in 
Danzig,  is  easily  explained  i)y  the  u-ell- 
knou  u  influence  of  the  clin)ate  in  India 
on  the  whole  system,  and  digestive  canal 
in  particular. 

Extracts  from  the  Patlioloc/ical  Report 
on  fatal  Cholera,  both  rapid  and  pro- 
tracted, founded  on  the  Examinations 
of  ticeuty-one  Subjects;  the  younyest 
of  which  7ias  four,    and  the    oldest 
ninety  years  of  aye,   the  rest  huviny 
been  of  adult  and  middle  ayes. 
Many  of  the   characteristic   appear- 
ances after  death  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure    upon   the  number    of   hours 
elapsed  before  the  body  is  opened ;  the 
later   the    examination,   the   less  truly 
characteristic,  so  far,  are   the  appear- 
ances,    'i'hose  I  have  examined  were  in 
general  opened  within,  or  about,  twelve 
hours  after  death.     Bodies  at  this  sea- 
son ought,  however,  to  be  examined  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  always  within  at 
least  six  hours,  if  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety. 

Of  all  the  morbid  effects  in  appear- 
ance, which  I  have  observed  after  death 
in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  died  of 
cholera  in  Danzig,  the  most  charac- 
teristic, perhaps,  has  been  the  great 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  sinus  venosus 
and  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  in 
the  veins  throughout  the  whole  body  ; 
the  next  is  the  invariable  contraction  of 
the  bladder;  and  another,  which,  al- 
though not  apparently  constant  after 
death  from  this  disease,  is  seldom  or 
never  to  be  met  with  after  death  from 
others — namely,  slight  spasmodic  con- 
tractions, or  movements,  if  they  may  be 
so  called,  in  the  muscular  fibres  here 
and  there  in  the  body,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  face  and  extremities,  not 
only  immediately,  but  some  time  after 
dissolution.  These  resemble  galvanic 
effects  produced  in  the  body  after  death. 
The  veins,  and  right  auricle  in  par- 
ticular of  the  heart,  were  full  of  black 
blood;  some   was  always  found  in  the 


left  auricle  ;  while  very  soft  imperfectly 
coagulated  lumps  were  found  either  ia 
the  right  ventricle  or  within  the  aorta, 
cither  immediately  at  its  commence- 
ment, or  down  below  its  curvature. 
These  lumps  were  invariably  as  black 
as  the  blood  found  in  the  veins  and  right 
auricle ;  the  thoracic  aorta  uniformly 
contained  some  black  blood,  but  was 
never  full,  like  the  veins  ;  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta  also  contained  a  little,  but 
very  little ;  the  right  ventricle  had  al- 
ways a  small  (juantity  of  Idack  blood, 
the  left  ventricle  a  veiy  little.  The 
pericardium  seemed  more  or  less  flac- 
cid, and  very  often  contained  a  quan- 
tity of  dark-brown  serous  fluid.  The 
parietes  of  the  heart  in  general  seemed 
soft,  and  I  fancied,  in  a  few  instances, 
that  those  of  the  left  auricle  seemed 
thickened ;  this,  however,  remains  to 
be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  sul)sequent 
examinations.  I  occasioiially  ol)served 
morbid  blackish,  or  bluish,  and,  in  one 
instance,  whitish  spots  on  the  external 
surface  of  tlie  heart.  The  lungs  were 
in  general  much  more  bluishly  speckled 
than  in  most  other  cases — almost  always 
collapsed,  but  dense  from  black  blood — 
not  as  in  hepatization  of  the  lungs — 
frotiiy,  black  blood  freely  oozing  from 
incisions  matie  into  them.  The  pleura, 
in  its  reflections  throughout  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
and  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, seemed  in  general  of  a  dark 
dull  red.  The  trachea,  bronchia,  and 
larynx,  contained  a  little  frothy  mucus, 
and  were  otherwise  wet  with  a  com- 
pound of  serous  and  clammy  fluid  ;  but 
the  internal  mucous  surface  exhibited 
no  vascular  appearance.  In  general 
there  was  a  considerable  quaiitity  of 
clammy,  serous,  fluid  found  effused  iu 
thecliest;  all  was  wet,  exceedingly  soft 
and  clammy,  more  so  than  I  have  been 
used  to  see  after  death  from  other  dis- 
eases. The  veua  azygos  was  invariably 
full  of  black  blood.  The  thoracic  duct 
was  in  general  empty,  and  seemed  na- 
tural. 

On  detaching  the  calvaria  from  the 
dura  mater,  the  latter  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, spotted  all  over  with  the  black 
blood  that  instantly  issued  from  the 
torn  vessels,  especially  along  the  lines 
of  the  sutures,  where  they  are  most  nu- 
merous, in  the  younger  subjects  par- 
ticularly. The  external  surface  was 
mostly  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  and 
dry,    but    clammy  feel.     TJie  internal 
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surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  its  pro- 
cesses, or  continuations,  were  not 
marked  by  any  peculiarity,  except, 
perliaps,  in  the  appearances  I)einff  more 
opaque,  and  feeling  more  clammy  than 
usual.  The  tunica  aiadmoidea  was  in 
o^cneral  of  a  uheyey,  c:lossy  colour,  and 
somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch.  Be- 
tween this  memhiane  and  the  pia  mater, 
and  more  especially  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cerebellum,  there  was  occasional 
effusion  or  filtration  of  serous  tluid  ; 
and  in  all  instances  there  was  consider- 
able effusion  of  this  fluid  between  the 
pia  mater  and  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum both  ;  in  most  instances  it  was 
found  in  the  ventricles,  in  the  fossulse 
at  the  basis  of  (he  cranium  ;  and,  in- 
deed, wherever  this  effusion  between 
the  tuuica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater  in 
parts  of  tlie  cerebellum,  and  the  jtia 
mater  and  the  brain  itself  at  larjre, 
was  observed,  it  was  also  invariably 
observed  in  the  same  relative  situations 
in  the  spinal  marrow  of  those  bodies  in 
"which  the  spine  was  examined — which 
were  fifteen  in  number.  In  other  in- 
stances, too,  where  there  was  effusion 
in  the  brain,  we  had  only  to  elevate  the 
pelvis  and  loins  in  order  to  see  serous 
fluid  issue  forth  from  the  spine  through 
the  occipital  foramen.  There  was  always 
a  considerable  quantity  of  thin  black 
blood  in  the  sinuses,  in  the  inferior 
more  so  particularly.  In  all  cases,  the 
conjrestion  of  black  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  ])ia  mater  was  ijreat,  in  the  venie 
Galcni,and  choroid  plexuses,  accompa- 
ed  with  varicose  dilatation  of  these  ves- 
sels; and  likewise  the  same  relative 
consjestiou  of  black  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  pia  mater  in  the  spine,  especially 
in  the  posteiior  parts  of  it,  where  these 
vessels,  beiu'j;'  lar:jer  and  more  nume- 
rous, varicose  dilatation  was  more  con- 
spicuous. The  u)edullary  substance  of 
the  brain  seemed  in  some  instances 
much  softer  than  usual,  i)nt  it  mi<>ht 
have  been  owin<r,  in  part,  to  the  inter- 
val elapsed  durinif  hot  weather  between 
(loath  and  the  lime  of  exaniinalion.  In 
some  iiistHUces  black  si)ots  were  visible 
on  i.'icibions  into  the  I  rain  ;  at  times, 
too,  the  cineritious  and  medullary  sub- 
stance botii  seemed  relatively  altered 
in  appearance  as  well  as  consistence. 
The  state  of  the  spinal  marrow  corre- 
sponded in  all  cases  exactly  with  that  of 
the  brain. 

After  what  has  been  said  and  implied 
of  the  venous  conjjestion  in  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  thorax,  it  will  be 


readily  conceived  in  the  abdomen,  in 
which  tiie  larj^e  as  well  as  small  vessels 
are  still  more  numerous  and  varied. 
The  vena  cava  abdominalis  and  vena 
portas,  with  the  splenic  and  superior 
mesenteric  trunks,  and,  in  short,  all 
their  larj^e  tri!)utary  branches,  i)ivari- 
ably  contained  a  consideralde  quantity 
of  black  blood  ;  they  sceuun!  at  times 
as  if  full  of  it,  while  the  mesenteric 
veins  alwjiys  exhibited  a  characteristic 
black  or  i)luish  arbo:e>cent  appearance 
throuo^hout.  The  <>all  bladder  was  not 
only  of  a  deep  green  externally,  but,  iu 
some  instances,  from  a  deep  "rcen  to 
a  bottle-green,  and  occasimially  tinged 
here  and  there  with  yellow;  and  was  in 
jreneral  distended,  and  full,  or  nearly 
full  of  fluid,  generally  black,  and  some- 
times as  if  a  little  of  yellow  or  brownish 
yellow  bile  had  been  mixed  up  in  it. 
The  internal  or  villous  coal  of  the  gall- 
bladder was  in  general  between  a  dirty 
yellow-brown  and  brownish  yellow — in 
a  few  instances  it  was  a  natural  bilious 
yellow.  The  liver  was  invariably  in  a 
state  of  (nujorgemdit  from  the  black 
blood,  wdiich,  in  all  states  of  it,  freely 
oozed  out  from  the  hepatic  veins  in 
particular,  on  incisions  into  its  sub- 
stance :  it  was  in  general  discoloured, 
even  after  sponging  the  membrane  co- 
vering it,  and  I  think  most  in  the 
younger  subjects,  and  those  who  had 
not  suffered  from  previous  affection  of 
it.  The  spleen  was  also  in  a  slate  of 
engorcjement ,  and  of  a  black  purple 
colour — and  this  independently  of  any 
alteration  in  its  structure  as  re- 
ferril)le  to  other  morbid  states.  The 
kidneys,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
pressed secretion  of  urine,  did  not 
exhibit  any  |)eculiar  change  in  ge- 
neral, further  than  that  of  venous  con- 
gestion. The  same  was  observed  in  tiie 
pancreas,  ft  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  and 
immediate  biliary  vessels,  were  in  gene- 
ral contracted  or  not;  souu.'times  I 
found  greenish  or  vitiated  bile  at  the 
opening  of  it  into  the  duodenum,  aiul 
sometimes  I  did  not  I  often  found,  in 
protracted  cases  particularly,  tlie  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  duodenum  and  colon  in 
contact  with  the  gall-bladder,  or  near  it, 
completely  discoloured  with  yellow  bile. 
AVith  resi)ect  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines generally,  I  cannot  say  that  I  ob- 
served any  effects  of  the  disease  !)eyond 
what  is  referribleto  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  veins,  and  what  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sedative  nature  of  the  dis- 
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ease.  The  mucous  coat  of  tlic  stomaoli, 
in  particular,  and  parts  of  tlie  colon, 
seemed,  in  some  instances,  soft,  as  if 
half  macerated  ;  indeed,  tlie  intestines 
generally  seemed  soft,  and  as  if  the  inter- 
nal mucous  and  villous  coat  could  be 
separated  from  the  muscular  coat.  The 
small  intestines,  I  mean  the  jejunum 
and  ileum  chielly,  were  more  commonly 
of  a  dark  dull  red,  or  rather  of  a  dark 
dull  slate  colour,  on  their  external  pe- 
ritoneal coat,  \vithout  any  positive  vas- 
cular appearance  ;  sometimes  of  a  pale 
slate  colour,  witli  vascular  injection,  or 
vascular  coui^estion  more  marked  ; 
while,  on  the  internal  surface,  tliey  did 
not  exhibit  the  same  colour  jjeneriiUy  — 
still,  in  soine  instances,  there  was  in 
some  parts  a  moditicd  appearance  of  it ; 
while  in  various  parts  in  others  there 
was  a  manifest  vascular  appearance  of 
the  internal  mucous  and  villous  coat, 
though  by  no  means  concsponding  to 
tliat  exteinally.  Besides  the  pale  slate 
or  leaden  colour,  and  tlie  dark  red  slate 
colour,  I  have  observed  a  viiicular  dark 
red  also — ^J'acts  which  will  account  for 
that  tenderness,  or  pain,  on  pressure  of 
the  abdomen,  so  marked  in  cholera, 
especially  in  protracted  fatal  cases.  In 
one  instance  of  a  young  woman,  who 
had  died  of  true  and  very  rapid  cholera, 
the  general  external  appearance  of  the 
whole  of  the  small  intestines  was  of  a 
pale  or  light  rosaceous  hue,  while  that 
of  the  colon  was  quite  pale.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  througiiout  the  whole 
canal  was  whitish,  and  as  if  half  mace- 
rated. Whether  the  brown  putches, 
which  are  at  times  observed  here  and 
there  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach and  iuH'stines,  are  etlects  of  the 
disease,  or  of  previous  chronic  inflam- 
mation, is  in  some  instances  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  stomach  and  intestines, 
as  might  be  expected,  mechanically  re- 
tained the  last  lluid  ingesta  ;  for,  lat- 
terly, what  came  away,  did  so  involun- 
tarily. There  were  the  remains  of  for- 
mer niucus,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  whole  digestive  canal  ;  and  in  true, 
rapid,  and  fatal  cholera,  little  or  no  re- 
jnains  of  feculent  matter,  exce|,t  in  its 
usual  receptacles,  namely,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colon,  the  caecum 
ca])Ut,  in  the  transverse  arcii  occasion- 
ally over  across  it,  and  in  the  sigmoid 
flex  lire,  in  which,  in  some  instances, 
scanty  portions  of  it  were  found.  The 
mucous  follicles  in  the  internal  me(n- 
brane  of  the  colon,  at  its  con)nience- 
meut,  and  Fever's  glands  in  the  end  of 


the  ileum,  were  occasionally  found  in 
large  con;pact  patches,  more  or  less 
cimtinuous,  distinct,  elevated,  and  some- 
what indurated,  lirunner's  glands,  as 
they  are  called,  were  nut  so  observed  in 
tl'.e  duodenum.  The  colon  externally, 
as  well  as  the  duodenum,  paiticularly  at 
its  upper  cu^rvature,  was  discoloured  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  portion, 
and  lieyond  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
transverse  arch  ;  but  in  the  other  parts 
it  was  of  a  pale,  or  ])ale  lead  colour. 
The  |ieritonenn),  in  all  its  detached  re- 
flections, was  more  or  less  opaque,  hav- 
ing lost  its  shilling,  glossy  colour,  more 
so  than  in  most  other  congestive  and 
sedative  diseases  of  the  system  attended 
whh  fever,  more  even  than  in  the  com- 
pounds of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  in  tropical  climates,  with  marsh 
miasmata,  in  which  venous  congestion 
is  so  very  notorious.  In  protracted  fa- 
tal cases  I  occasionally  observed  chronic 
discolouration  here  and  there  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines—in some  inst-anccs  of  a  dark 
brown,  in  others  of  a  dark  brown  red, 
without  being  exactly  vascular  in  ap- 
j)earance  :  at  times  vascular  spots  and 
l)atches  were  observed  in  some  parts  of 
the  intestines,  and  the  dark  brown,  and 
dark  brown  red  in  others  ;  they  were  ge- 
nerally in  the  colon,  the  commencement 
above  and  below  particularly,  in  the 
transverse  arch,  and  sigmoid  flexure. 
i  observed  parts  of  the  colon  in  a  gan-. 
greiious  state,  and  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  whole  of  tlie  ileum,  in  one  sub- 
ject. In  several  instances  the  luud>ri- 
coid  ascarides  were  found  in  the  intes- 
tines. In  some  instances  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  recei)tacu- 
lum  cliyli,  seemed  cpiite  close  and  con- 
tracted. The  invariable  close  contrac- 
tion of  the  bladder,  I  have  not  omitted 
to  mention  ;  it  was  mostly  lined  with  a 
little  whitish  mucus. 

John  H^hett,  iM.D. 

AiNALYSES  4  AOTICES  Ul   liUUK.'S. 

L'.Vuteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  ([U^-  ie  lecteur  s^e- 
tue  a  abreger." — D'Alem^ert. 

On  Pestilenlial  ClioUra ;  its  Nahir,;, 
Privendun,  and  Curative  Tiealineut. 
By  Ja.mes  CovhAKD,  Al.D.  &c.  &c. 
This,  the  most  recent  volume  on  cho- 
lera, comes  before  us  with  no  ordinary 
claims  on  our  attention.  We  recognise 
in  ii,  though  in  an  expanded  form,  a 
very  able  and  elaborate  article  in  the 
Foreign   Quarterlv  Kevicw— an   article 
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ill  wliich  the  infectious  nature  of  the 
disease  in  question  was  supported  by  a 
mass  of  evidence,  whicli  scarcely  leaves 
any  thinjf  to  desire.  The  information 
compressed  into  the  volume  is  of  the 
most  ample  description,  ihonyh  it  is  of 
very  small  size,  and  moderi.te  price. 
The  disease  is  divided  into  three 
grades: — 1st,  With  marked  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  particularly  diarrhoea. 
2d,  Couimencinof  with  jriddiness,  faint- 
ness,  &c.  the  characteristic  marks  of  the 
disease  rapidly  followini"".  3d,  Seizure, 
sudden  and  intense.  Tiie  treatment  is 
divided  in  a  corresponding  manner — 
the  various  measures,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  be  used  contemporaneously:  —  1st 
grade.  Full  vomitiuir,  blood-letting,  dry 
warmth,  frictions,  ditVusihle  stimuli,  ca- 
lomel and  opium  ;  if  the  stomach  remain 
very  irritable,  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  soaked  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium  ;  subse- 
quent reaction  to  be  moderated,  and  in- 
dications attended  to  on  general  princi- 
ples as  they  arise.  2d  grade.  Treat- 
ment similar  to  first  stage  «jf  milder 
grade,  the  external  and  internal  stimu- 
lants beinji"  more  vigorously  and  assidu- 
ously applied;  the  reaction,  if  it  super- 
vene, to  be  treated  on  general  princi- 
ples. 3d  grade,  Stimulating  emetics, 
and  the  various  other  powerful  means 
recommended  by  the  author  in  his  pa- 
per puhlislied  in  this  Journal  for  Nov. 
19th.     Numerous  formulae  are  given. 

Our  object  is  to  direct  attention  to 
Dr.  Copland's  little  volume,  not  to 
make  any  pretence  of  giving  a  digest 
of  it,  for  this  could  not  be  done 
without  re-printing  it.  We  scarcely 
think  that  we  have  read,  or  heard,  of 
any  thing  on  cholera,  which  is  not 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Copland  ;  indeed, 
his  list  of  works  consulted  seems  to  in- 
clude nearly  all  that  have  been  written 
upon  the  subject. 

An    Address   to    the  British  Public  on 
the  lal(.  horrible  System  of  Biirhiiu/  ; 
cnnlainiuf)  on  account  of  the  3Irthods 
hitherto   adopted  for    Siipptyin;/  the 
Anatomical   Schools    with    Subjects; 
and  Suff/jcstions  for  Itemedyimj  the 
Evil,  ^c.  fj-c.    By  A  Pr.\ctical  Ana- 
tomist. 
We  wish  this  little  pamphlet  an  exten- 
sive  circulation  ;     it    performs  what  it 
professes  in  its  title-page ;  and  the  pe- 
rusal of  it  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
good,  if  it  only  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.    There 


are,  however,  some  technicalities  in  it, 
which  must  have  escaped  the  author 
through  haste  and  inadvertence ;  these 
we  hope  to  see  rectified  in  a  second  edi- 
tion. We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
striking  light  in  which  some  of  the  facts 
are  here  set  fortli ;  if  they  be  not  new, 
they  have  at  least  all  the  air  of  novelty 
given  them  by  this  dexterous  manage- 
ment. The  objections  which  ^ve  could 
oft'er  to  some  of  the  author's  sugges- 
tions we  think  it  the  less  necessary  to 
dwell  upon,  as  our  opinions  on  the 
anatomy  question  have  been  so  amply 
and  frequently  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  add, 
that,  on  the  whole,  our  "  Anatomist" 
seems  to  entertain  tolerably  correcj 
views. 

On  Indigestion  and  Costiveness.  By 
Edward  Jukes,  Surgeon.  Second 
Edition. 
Mr.  Jukes  had  the  merit  of  invent- 
ing—or if  not,  at  least  of  recalling  to 
the  attention  of  the  profession— the 
pump,  or  syringe,  by  which  the  stomach 
may  be  emptied  of  its  contents.  This 
gave  rise  to  numerous  others,  by  Read, 
Weiss,  &c.  probably  better  than  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  we  are  desirous  of  giving 
the  merit  of  priority  to  Mr.  Jukes,  the 
ratlier  as  it  is  the  only  point  on 
which  we  can  speak  of  his  performances 
with  commendation.  His  book  is  a 
very  ])oor  affair,  with  one  or  two  coarse, 
staring,  villainously-coloured  plates,  and 
much  medico-popular  discourse,  intend- 
ed obviously  for  unprofessional  persons. 
It  is  one  of  a  class  with  which  tlie  press 
is  at  the  present  moment  overloaded. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body ;  consisting  of  Four 
Parts.  By  Jose  I'll  Swan.  Part  II. 
Price  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half. 
This,  which  is  the  second  part  of  Mr. 
Swan's  splendid  work,  contains  five 
finished  plates,  with  corresponding  out- 
lines, representing  the  lumbar  and 
several  portions  of  the  sympathetic 
and  splanchnic  nerves.  We  can  only 
speak  of  the  general  display  of  minute 
and  most  laborious  dissection  which 
they  afford ;  of  their  accuracy  we  can 
say  little,  as  in  this  respect  we  are 
fain  to  rely — and  we  do  so  with  perfect 
confidence  on  the  fidelity  of  the  au- 
thor. As  works  of  art,  they  are,  per- 
haps, superior  to  the  first  part,  which 
looked  rather  flat  in  some  of  the  figures; 
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these  rise  better.  No  anatomical  leacher 
ought  to  be  without  them. 

The  London  Manual  of  Medical  Che- 
mistry, ^c.  ^c.  By  Wm.  Maugham, 
Surgeon. 
The  objects  of  this  little  vohime  are 
abundantly  oxi)liiined  in  the  title  pa^e. 
It  is  intended  for  students,  and  by  them 
will  be  found  useful.  The  plan  is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  many 
of  the  others  liaviuir  a  similar  object  in 
view,  and,  judg-in<r  frnm  some  passages 
whicli  we  have  looked  over,  it  seems  to 
be  well  executed. 

Practical  Examinations  on  the  imme- 
diate Treatment  of  the  principal 
EmcrcjencitB  that  occur  in  Surc/ery 
and  Mi'hriferi/.  Part  I.  By  \V.  IS. 
Oke,  M.D.,  &c. 
Dr.  Oke  gives  rather  a  grandilo(]uent 
account  of  his  motive  for  becomiM>i;  an 
author.  "  It  was  said  by  one  of  the 
ablest  commanders  of  the  British  navy, 
whilst  expiring  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
from  a  moital  wound  which  lie  hud  re- 
ceived in  bis  country's  cause,  that 
'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.'  This  is  undoul)tedly  true,  &c." 
But  the  reader  could  scarcely  come  at 
the  inference  without  assistance;  we 
must  therefore  inform  him  that  the 
above  sentiment  was  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  work  to  which  we  now  call  bis 
attention.  The  work,  however,  is  much 
better  than  this  introduction  led  us  to 
expect;  it  really  contains  much  useful 
information,  very  well  arranged,  and 
shews  consideralile  research.  We  doubt, 
however,  if  it  will  pruve  popular,  on 
account  of  its  form.  Question  and  an- 
swer, to  prove  attractive  in  conveying 
the  elements  of  a  science,  require  to  be 
managed  with  very  great  dexterity. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  24,   1831. 

*'  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  A  r- 
fis  Medint  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicenUipericulum  non  recuso." — Cicero, 

THE  NEW  ANATOMY  BILL. 
From  all  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
respecting  the   provisions  of   the  New 
Bill*,    it   seems    to    be   as    prudential 

*  These  remarlts,  it  will  be  perceived,  were 
written  before  we  had  actually  seen  the  bill ;  we 
have  allowed  them  to  stand,  however,  as  the  as- 
sumptions they  go  upon  have  not  proved  to  be 
incorrect. 


and  guarded  a  piece  of  legislation 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  embracing 
just  as  few  topics  as  possible ;  and 
in  its  tone  seeming  rather  to  depre- 
cate than  to  court  discussion.  It  is  la- 
conic and  conciliatory — more  simple  (as 
it  is  said)  in  its  form  than  the  last  bill, 
and  professing  to  interfere  with  no- 
bo'ly's  prejudices.  This  would  certainly 
be  all  very  well,  were  we  sure  that  the 
brevity  of  it  was  pregnant  with  wis- 
dom, and  that  its  concession  Xo  feeling 
involved  in  it  no  sacrifice.  But  when 
we  find  that  the  only  two  (it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  principal)  clauses  as  yet 
given  to  the  public,  are — the  one  of 
them  positive,  and  laying  a  heavy  in- 
junction on  the  teachers  of  anatomy; 
and  the  other  permissive  and  precari- 
ous, allowing  bodies  to  be  bequeathed, 
or  given  up,  by  the  nearest  relative, 
and  pointing  out  no  other  source  of 
supply,  we  must  be  permitted  to  enter- 
tain some  doubts  as  to  the  probable  ef- 
ficacy of  this  long-expected  measure  of 
relief. 

The  objections  to  the  old  bill  were 
many  and  serious;  those  to  the  new 
one  cannot  possibly  be  so  many,  but 
they  may  be  as  difficult  to  be  dealt  with  ; 
— the  mode  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  sub- 
jects undereach,  for  example.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's  former  bill,  it  was  to  be  lawful  for 
the  governors  of  prisons  and  hospitals 
to  deliver  up  for  dissection  the  unclaim- 
ed bodies  of  prisoners  and  patients  dy- 
ing within  their  jurisdiction  ;  there  was 
no  sanction,  however,  to  oblige  the  said 
governors  to  deliver  up  those  l)odies  j 
it  was  perfectly  optional  with  them  to 
supply  the  schools  or  not,  and  on 
what  terms  it  might  seem  best  to  them. 
Here  was  a  most  precarious  prospect 
for  the  practical  anatomist :  bodies  not 
to  be  given  up  f<ir  dissection  if  they 
were  claimed  by  a  relative  (how  many 
times  removed  the  bill  did  not  say)  ;  and 
after  all,  the  disposal  of  them  altogether 
to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  those  who 
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had  the  bodies  in  possession.  It  would 
have  been  curious  to  observe  how  this 
system  would  have  worked,  had  the  bill 
passed  into  a  luw;  the  probability  is, 
that  it  would  have  operated  in  favourit- 
ism, or  in  a  niggardly  doling  out  of  sub- 
jects in  the  quarters  where  they  were 
most  wanted  ;  in  Scotland  the  practice 
of  anatomy  would  have  been  com- 
pletely suppressed  ;  and  the  schools 
of  Dublin  and  Paris  would  have 
been  overstocked  with  pupils.  But 
what  is  the  mode  of  supply  contem- 
plated by  tlie  New  Bill?— Why,  it 
actually  (will  it  be  believed  ?)  throws 
open  an  additional  source  whence  sub- 
jects may  be  obtained :  with  the  ut- 
most liberality,  as  well  as  regard  for 
the  delicate  feelings  of  the  public,  it 
shews  itself  to  be  no  "  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;"  there  is  not  to  be  one  law  for  the 
poor  and  another  for  the  rich  ;  the  ana- 
tomist may  claim  one  class  as  well  as 
the  other;  and  may  have  both  equally, 
or  both  together — that  is,  if  he  can  get 
either.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  anatomy  bill,  as  explained  by  J\Ir. 
Warburton  when  applying  for  leave  to 
bring  it  into  parliament,  "  nobody  is  to 
be  dissected  unless  he  has  given  his  con- 
sent to  that  effect  when  alive,  or  be 
given  u])  by  his  nearest  relative  after 
death."  See  what  an  exalted  view  of 
the  rapid  improvement  of  human  so- 
ciety this  shews  that  Mr.  Warburton 
takes :  in  his  former  design,  he  tliought 
it  adviseable  to  allow  the  supply  of  the 
schools  of  anatomy  to  depend  on  the 
good  sense  of  jailers  and  heads  of  hos- 
pitals :  in  his  present  one,  he  leaves  it 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  individual 
members  of  society,  to  evince  a  proper 
regard  for  the  interests  of  science  :  he 
puts  his  trust  in  the  march  of  intellect, 
has  no  misgivings  about  the  fate  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  studies,  and  is 
careless  about  any  little  abhorrence  that 
might  be  entertained  of  tlie  details  of 
its  processes.  But  seriously,  can  Mr. 
Warburton  have  formed  any  estimate  of 


the  numbers  who  will  bequeath  them- 
selves to  "  the  surgeons" — especially 
if  that  part  of  the  law  be  not  repealed, 
by  which  dissection  is  proclaimed  to  be 
a  punishment  and  a  disgrace  ? 

The  former  bill  said  nothing  about 
repealing  that  item  of  the  penal  law 
which  makes  it  a  portion  of  the  mur- 
derer's sentence  that  his  body  be  "  dis- 
sected and  anatomised ;"  the  present 
one,  we  understand,  does.  The  truth 
is,  that  whoever  will  legislate  for 
the  regulation  of  the  schools  of  ana- 
tomy in  this  country,  must  take  his 
choice  of  one  or  other  of  two  courses: 
he  must  repeal  the  dissecting  part  of  the 
murderer's  sentence,  and  then  bargain, 
as  best  he  may,  for  the  bodies  of  all  the 
unclaimed  and  unknown  who  die  in  hos- 
pitals, workhouses,  and  jails, — or,  al- 
lowing that  absurd  and  mischievous 
item  to  remain  in  the  statute-book,  he 
must  insist  on  having,  for  the  purposes 
of  anatomy,  not  only  the  bodies  of  exe- 
cuted murderers,  but  of  all  who  are 
executed,  no  matter  for  what  crime  ; 
also  of  all  who  die  in  jails,  prisons,  and 
penitentiaries  ;  in  short,  the  bodies  of 
all  those  must  be  availal)le  who  die 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal 
law.  There  is  no  middle  course.  Dis- 
section must  continue  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mode  of  punishment,  and  of  affixing 
the  brand  of  infamy  on  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  ;  or  it  must  be  clearly  shewn  to 
be  what  it  is,  a  perfectly  harmless,  but 
most  useful  process — if  not  the  most 
unobjectionable  mode  of  disposing  of 
tlie  body,  certainly  the  most  useful  and 
honourable  way  of  applying  the  remains 
of  the  human  being.  JMr.  \\'arburton, 
at  all  events,  may  rest  assured  that 
he  will  be  able  to  obtain  no  supply 
of  any  consequence  from  bequests,  as 
long  as  dissection  is  looked  upon  as 
infamous  and  penal. 

Another  feature  in  the  provisions  of 
the  old  bill,  and  which  we  find  has  un- 
dergone a  complete  modiJitaHou  in  the 
new  one,  is   tliat    which  related  to  the 
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licensing  of  the  schools.  There  are  to  ing  \vitl»  a  commodity  so  precious  as 
be  Jio  licenses,  it  sceins,  under  the  new  the  luiman  i)ody  is  likely  to  he,  under 
system  ;  free  trade  is  to  he  the  order  of  the  provisions  of  the  contemplutud 
the  day  ;  and  wliocvcr  can  get  hodies  measure.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
without  exhumation,  hurking,  or  rob-  add,  how  absurd  and  prejudicial  to  the 
bery,  may  dissect  them.  What  can  be  interests  of  anatomy,  every  person 
more  liberal  than  this,  considering  the  must  admit  one  other  particular  of 
profusion  of  subjects  which  the  recently  the  New  Bill  to  he  :  we  allude  to  the 
more  enlightened  state  of  the  public  appointing  of  inspectors,  and  the  in- 
promises  to  pour  upon  anatomists.-'  sisting  of  registers  being  kept,  under 
Butinsoberearnest,  weneveryetdid  hear  the  new  state  of  things — while  there  is 
any  reasonable  objection  urge;l  against  no  step  taken  for  securing  any  thing 
the  licensing  system.  Among  the  many  like  an  adequate  supjjly  of  subjects, 
reasons  for  dissent  put  forth  by  the  op-  What  is  this  but  to  compel  anatomists 
posers  of  Mr.  Warburton's  first  mea-  to  engage  in  a  contraband  traffic,  and 
sure,  we  know  not  that  there  was  one  then  to  keep  a  regular  ledger  of  the 
more  unfounded  than  this ;  and  what  goods  that  may  have  passed  tbruugk 
appeared  to  us  most  curious  and  unac-  their  hands  ?  Preposterous  in  the  ex- 
countable  in  the  objection,  was,  that  it  trcme  ! 
came     from     the     very     people    who 

cried  the  loudest  for  the  introduction  of  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  BILL, 
the  French  mode  of  management.  We  ^VE  have  just  been  favoured  with  the 
are  for  the  French  mode  too ;  but  in  be-  perusal  of  this  document :  it  is  certainly 
ing  so,  we  are  decidedlj  not  for  omit-  one  of  the  shortest  of  the  kind  we  have 
ting  the  regulating  power  which  makes  ever  seen,  amounting  altogether,  with 
the  most  essential  part  of  it.  If  the  all  its  technicalities,  to  no  more  than 
government  take  the  supply  of  sub-  three  folio  pages  and  a  half.  After  a 
jects  for  dissection  under  their  own  su-  brief  preamble,  it  proceeds  at  once  to 
perintendance  (as  eventually  must  be  business.  1.  Inspectors  of  the  schools 
the  case,  though  it  may  not  be  so  pro-  of  anatomy  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
vided  in  Mr.  Warburton's  new  bill)  they  Secretary  of  State.  2.  These  inspec- 
bave  a  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  re-  tors  are  to  visit  any  place  where  ana- 
quire  that  every  one  who  teaches  ana-  tomy  is  carried  on  ;  to  receive  returns 
tomy  shall  be  provided  with  a  li-  and  certificates ;  and  are  to  be  paid 
cense.  It  is  any  thing,  then,  in  our  by  salary.  3.  Executors  and  adminis- 
opinion,  but  an  improvement  in  the  trators  may  permit  bodies,  of  which 
proposed  bill,  that  it  should  be  without  they  have  lawful  custody,  to  be  auato- 
aclauseforrenderinglicensesimperative.  mically  examined,  unless  the  person, 
In  short,  we  cannot  help  concluding  when  alive,  have  expressed  in  writing, 
with  the  remark,  that  we  see  nothing  in  or  orally,  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
this  new  piece  of  legislation  to  in-  more  witnesses,  his  repugnance  to  such 
duce  us  to  think  favourably  of  it.  examination.  4.  Those  bodies  to  be 
The  supply  of  bodies,  we  are  per-  removed  only  by  certificate,  signed  by 
suaded,  will  be  left  in  as  precarious  the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased, 
a  state  as  ever;  and  the  dispens-  or  some  other  medical  man  ;  the  certiti- 
ing  with  licenses,  we  have  no  doubt,  cate  and  body  going  together  to  the  ana- 
will  prove  extremely  ill-advised — not  tomist.  5.  Graduates  or  licentiates  in 
only  from  the  irregularities  which  it  will  medicine,  or  members  or  fellows  of  any 
give  rise  to,  but  from  the  injurious  ope-  College  of  Surgeons,  or  professors, 
ration  of  free-trade  principles,  in  deal-  teachers,  or   students  of   medicine  or 
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surgery,  may  lawfully  receive,  possess 
for  examination,  and  examine  such 
bodies  as  aforesaid,  provided  with  the 
necessary  certificates.  (!.  The  Inspec- 
tor to  get  the  certificates  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  party  receiving  the 
body  to  enter  the  particulars  in 
a  book  kept  for  tlie  purpose.  7-  The 
Anatomists  aforesaid  not  to  be  liable 
to  prosecution,  penalty,  or  punish- 
ment, for  any  offence  against  this 
act,  unless  proceedings  be  instituted  by 
the  Attorney-General,  or  by  leave  of  the 
King's  Bench,  in  England,  or  by  the 
Public  Prosecutor  in  Scotland.  8.  The 
act  does  not  interfere  with  Post- 
mortem examinations.  9.  So  much 
of  the  9th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  as  di- 
rects  that  the  bodies  of  Murderers 
may  be  dissected,  is  to  be  repealed, — 
the  body,  instead,  to  be  hung  in  chains, 
or  buried  on  the  highway.  10.  And  the 
act  is  not  to  extend  to  Ireland, 


PRETENDED  "  CURES"  FOR 
CHOLERA. 

Our  readers  may  possibly  rememl)er  that 
the  week  before  last  we  alluded  to  the 
astounding  fact,  that  a  well-known  phy- 
sician at  Sunderland  had  written  to  the 
government,  announcing  the  discovery 
of  a  cure  for  diolera,  and  intimating  his 
readiness  to  make  known  the  same 
— for  a  consideration.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  denouement  which  followed  a  few  days 
after  by  the  appearance  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  one  of  the  daily  papers : — 

Sunderland,  Dec.  1". 

l\Ir.  Editor, — I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  informing  you  that  I  liave  completed 
my  analysis  of  the  blood   of  cpi<lemic 
cholera  patients,  and  ere  long  shall  lay 
before  the  public  llie  results  of  my  in- 
vestigation and  method  of  cure. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  most  obedient  humhle  servant, 
W.  Ueio  Clannv,  M.D. 

Bleinber  of  the  Sunderland 
Board  of  Health. 

Now  wc  shall  dismiss  Dr.  Clanny  and 


his  pretensions  very  shortly.  The  rate  of 
mortality  at  Sunderland,  when  cholera 
broke  out  there,  was  as  nearly  as  may  be 
one  in  three,  and  it  contiimesundiminish- 
ed.  It  thus  appears  by  his  own  shew- 
ing, either  that  he  has  no  "  method  of 
cure,"  or  that  the  said  metliod  has  been 
withheld  from  his  suffering  townsmen. 
Is  this  a  moment  for  any  man  who  con- 
ceives he  has  discovered  any  thing  tend- 
ing to  diminish  the  danger,  and  allay 
the  fears  excited  by  cholera,  to  talk  of 
communicating  it  ere  long.  We  were 
amused  to  learn  that  our  notice  pro- 
duced two  letters  to  the  Board  of 
Health,   putting    them  on  their  guard, 

that  if were  the  person  alluded  to 

as  possessing  "  a  cure"  for  cholera, 
they  must  be  cautious  in  admitting  his 
claims,  inasmuch  as  the  real  merit  be- 
longed exclusively  to  him  who  now  ad- 
dressed them,  and  who  had  communi- 
cated his  discovery  to  the  above. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  gentlemea 
to  begin  by  proving  that  there  is  a  cure. 
As  Mrs.  Glass  says,  "  First  catch  your 
hare,"  &c. 

IS  IT  COMPULSORY  WITH  MEDICAL 
MEN  TO  REPORT  CASES  OF  MA- 
LIGNANT DISEASE  IF  REQUIRED 
TO  DO  SO  1 
About  ten  days  ago  we  received  a  letter 
from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  in 
whicli  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  practitioners  were  obliged   by 
law  to  report  cases  of  malignant  diseases 
when  required  so  to  do. 

Our  former  observations  were  made 
in  consequence  of  having  ascertained 
that  the  legal  authorities  who  had  been 
consulted  had  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  Privy  Council  had  it  in  their 
power  to  compel  medical  men  to  make 
the  required  returns.  On  referring  to 
the  statute-book,  we  perceive  that  tiiere 
does  not  exist  any  specific  enactment  on 
this  particular  point ;  but  the  general 
clause,  to  make  "  such  order  as  they 
shall  dccru   necessary  and  expedient," 
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we  are  informed,  by  what  we  regard  as 
a  competent  legal  opinion,  empowers 
the  authorities  to  require  the  returns 
alluded  to,  the  contem'^iig  party  iieing 
subject  to  prosecuti^,  and  amenable  to 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  last  of 
the  subjoined  extracts. 

Extracts  from  the  Slntute-Booh,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Quarantine  Act. 

"  And  l)e  't  farther  enacted,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords,  and  others 
of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  them,  to  make  such 
order  as  they  shall  see  necessary  aud  ex- 
pedient upon  any  unforeseen  emergency, 
or  in  any  particular  case  or  cases,  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  arriving,  and  hav- 
ing any  infectious  disease  or  distenijier 
on  board,  or  on  board  of  which  any  in- 
fectious disease  or  distemper  niay  have 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  voyage." 

"  And  in  case  of  any  infectious  dis- 
ease or  distem])er  appearii:g,  or  break- 
ing out  in  tlie  united  kingdom,  or  the 
island  aforesaid,  to  make  such  orders, 
and  give  such  direction,  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  any  per- 
sons infected  with  any  such  disease  or 
distemper,  and  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  as  shall  appear  to  the  said 
Lords,  or  others  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them, 
to  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  that 
purpose." 

"  Aud  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  all 
offences  committed  against  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  for  which  no  spe- 
cific penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment 
is  provided  by  this  act,  shall  and  may 
be  tried,  heard,  and  determined  before 
three  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  rilling,  division,  city,  or  place, 
where  such  otifence  or  disobedience  shall 
happen  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  any  such  offence  or  disobedi- 
dience,  he  or  she  sliall  be  liable  to  such 
forfeiture  or  penalty,  not  exceeding  tlie 
sum  of  live  hundred  pounds  for  any 
offence,  or  to  such  imprisonment,  not 
exceeding  twelve  montiis,  for  any  one 
offence  as  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
three  justices  of  peace,  be  judged 
proper." 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 
The  cholera  is  spreading  progressively, 
but  not  very  rapidly,  in  the  north  of 


England.  Its  course  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  it  has  held  in  other 
countries  during  the  winter.  The  rate 
of  mortality  has  been  a  trifle  above  one 
in  three,  as  appears  by  the  following 
table,  iucluding  the  reports  received  in 
London  to  the  23d  : — 
Sunderland  .  Total  cases,  511 — Dead,  188 
Newcastle  .         .         .         153         .  53 

NortliShields&Tynenioutli,     7  .  5 

Houghtou-Ie-Spring         .         8         .  3 

By  a  letter  we  have  just  received 
from  Mr.  Greenhow,  of  North  Shields, 
we  perceive  that  the  chain  of  connexion, 
from  patient  to  patient,  has  in  that 
quarter  been,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
plete, and  easily  traced.  Dr.  Daun 
states  the  same  fact  with  regard  to 
(Sunderland,  from  whence  he  has  re- 
turned, satisfied  that  the  disease  is 
contagious. 

DR.  HAMETT  ON  CHOLERA. 
We  beg  to  direct  attention  to  Dr.  Ha- 
rnett's valuable  papers  at  page  441  ; 
they  contain  a  most  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearances  of  cholera.  The  writer  is 
a  non-contai^ionist,  and  we  shall  next 
week  give  his  views  upon  this  part  of 
the  question.  By  the  way,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  paper  against  contagion,  which 
the  author  seems  to  think  we  may  re- 
ject, on  account  of  his  opinions  differ- 
ing from  our  own.  Be  it  known  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  have  no 
object  in  view  but  the  discovery  o{  truth; 
and  this  is  most  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished by  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
argument. 

ANOTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF  CHO- 
LERA. 
We  last  week  gave  Magendie's  pithy 
sentence  on  cholera  :  how  different  the 
style  of  JM.  I/cmery,  a  countryman  of 
his,  who  lately  presented  a  memoir 
on  the  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  began  with  the  words, 
"  Senihlabte  an  pupiUon  leyer  —  .'"  His 
learned  auditors,  who  had  composed 
their  faces  wiih  due  solemnity  on  the 
announcement  of  the  paper,  were  so 
entertained  with  this  unexpected  com- 
mencement, that  it  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  sent  to  the 
*'  Cholera  Commission"  without  ano- 
ther word  being  heard. 
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COLD  AFFUSION  IN  CHOLERA. 

The  cholera  is  rapidly  declining  at  Ber- 
lin ;  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
above  one  in  two,  1390  having  perished 
out  of  '22W.  Tlie  principal  fact  astxr- 
tained,  with  respect  to  trealnicit,  is  the 
clHcacy  of  cold  ajfusions.  'i  his  is  the 
most  elficient  method  of  cure*.— Ga- 
zctle  (CAuf/sOoHiy. 


EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 
These  are  fearfully  illustrated  in  a 
report  of  the  American  Ten)perance 
.Society,  lately  pul)lished.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  persons  annually  die  from  ex- 
cessive drinking,  and  tluit  luore  than 
two  hundred  thousand  are  thereby  af- 
llicted  with  disease,  and  plunged  into 
misery.  The  number  of  paupers,  al- 
most all  reduced  to  penury  by  drinking, 
who  were  admitted  into  the  intirmaries 
at  Philadelphia,  amounted  in  1823  to 
4.W8  ;  in  1S24  to  5251;  in  1825  to 
4.393  ;  in  1826  to  42/2.  The  hospitals 
and  penitentiary  at  New  York  contain 
about  2000,  reduced  to  disease  or  want 
by  intemperance. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  Dee.  IT,  1831. 
Mn.  CiiiNNOCK  IN  THE  Chair. 

Galvanism  in  Cholera. 
With  the  permission  of  the  society,  the 
chairman  read  a  paper  from  the  ])en  of  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip,  on  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  malignant  cholera,  of  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
ample  abstract : — 

'J'he  autlior  began  by  observing,  that  it  is 
not  until  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  a  disease,  that  we  can  pretend 
to  restore  the  functions  of  the  orj,'ans  pri- 
marily affected,  on  which  the  affection  of  the 
rest  depends.  With  regard  to  cholera,  tlie 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  elucidate  its  na- 
ture have  been  unsuccessful  ;  yet  it  may  not 
be  deemed  jiresuming  in  Dr.  Philip  to  en- 
deavour to  throw  liglit  on  the  suhjcct,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  for  nearly  twenty  years 
he  has  been  enga^^cd  in  inquiries  into  the 
laws  of  the  vital  functions.  He  would  con- 
fine liimself  to  a  general  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  comj)laint,  and  point  out,  on  very 
simple  princijles,   that  all  tlie  symptoms  of 

•  Tliis  remedy  is  retotiirncnded  in  tlinlera  liy 
Mr.  T.  H.  Siiiitli,  in  a  commuuitatioii  just  re- 
ceived.—E.G. 


malignant  cholera  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  "  any  cause  capable  of  making 
the  peculiar  impression  upon  the  system 
which  that  of  this  disease  evidently  does  ;" 
and  for  the  better  understanding:  of  those 
principles,  he  would  refer  to  tlie  physiologi- 
cal facts  contained  in  his  work  on  the  vital 
functions,  and  his  papers  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. 

It  appears  from  direct  experiment,  that 
the  more  perfect  animals  possess  three  dis- 
tinct powers — the  seusorial,  nervous,  and 
muscular  powers  ;  that  none  of  these  have 
any  direct  dependence  ou  the  others,  but  are 
all  so  coiinected  through  their  organs,  that 
each  is  more  or  less  directly  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the  others,  and  none  can  long  sur- 
vive the  destruction  of  any  one.  The  senso- 
rial power  is  capable  of  directly  influencing 
the  organs  of  the  nervous  power,  even  to  its 
immediate  and  total  destruction.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  ou  the 
organs  of  the  muscular  power  throughout 
every  part  of  our  frame;  and  although  the 
muscular  power  has  no  such  direct  influence 
on  the  organs  of  either  of  the  preceding 
powers,  it  has,  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation,  an  influence  of  equal  extent  on 
them.  It  is  essential,  in  either  tracing  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy  in  health,  or  in 
unfolding  the  nature  of  its  diseases,  that  we 
should  be  able  clearly  to  determine  what 
functions  belong  to  each  of  these  powers* 
'J'he  function  of  the  muscular  power  being 
simpls,  and  well  defined,  is  easily  distin- 
guished, la  distinguishing  the  numerous 
and  more  comjdicated  functions  of  the  sen- 
sorial and  nervous  powers,  there  is  more 
difficulty.  Two  sets  of  experiments,  con- 
ducted on  different  princijiles,  were  instituted 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  object  of  the  one  being 
to  determine  what  functions  cease  after  the 
nervous  power  is  withdrawn,  and  of  the 
oiher,  what  functions  remain  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  sensorial  power  ;  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  sets  of  experiments  in  all  re- 
sjiects  corresponded,  and  served  to  confirm 
eacli  other.  From  them  it  ajipeared  that  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  jiower  are,  tst,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  to  excite  the  mus- 
cles of  involuntary  motion  ;  2dly,  to  cause  an 
evolution  of  caloric  from  arterial  blood,  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body 
is  niaintai.ed  ;  odly,  to  form  from  the  blooil 
the  various  secreted  fluids,  whether  excre- 
mentitious,  or  for  the  purjioses  of  the  animal  - 
economy  ;  and,  4thly,  to  maintain  the  other 
assimilating  processes,  by  which  the  healthy 
structure  of  every  part  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served. 

Keeping  these  positions  in  view,  it  is  next 
to  be  consideretl  what  arc  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  an  injurious  impression  made 
on  the  nervous  system,  of  so  jiowerful  a  na- 
ture as  immediately  to  impair  all  its  func- 
tions. 'I'he  voluntary  powers  are  of  course 
enfeebled  ;  and  from  the  inunediatc  iiillueucv 
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of  the  nervous  on  the  muscul.ir  system,  and 
consequently  on  the  heart  and  blooil-vessels, 
the  circulation  languishes,  these  effects  being 
greater  or  less  according;  to  the  force  and 
suddenness  of  the  iinpiessi'^n  made  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  t^^^^-rfability  of  that  sys- 
tem at  the  time  to  suffer  from  the  impres- 
sion. In  proportion  to  the  debilitating  effect 
produced  on  the  nervous  systfm.  the  process 
by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  sup- 
ported, fails.  In  the  same  proportion,  the 
functions  of  the  various  secretinj;  surfaces  is 
deranged.  The  air  cells  and  tubes  of  the 
Jungs,  for  example,  become  clogged  with 
phlegm,  in  consequence  of  which  tlie  air  can 
nolonger  effect  the  necessary  change  on  the 
blood  ;   the  temperature  therefore  tails. 

The  other  assimilating  processes  also  ne- 
cessarily fail,  so  that  the  due  structure  ol'tlie 
vital  organs  is  no  longer  preserved.  The 
lungs  in  particular,  from  their  structure, 
boitig  more  evident  tham  that  of  the  other 
vital  organs,  when  the  cause  is  very  |)ower- 
ful,  but  not  sufficient  immediately  to  destroy 
life,  are  soon  observed  to  lose  the  healthy 
structure.  Their  air-cells  and  tubes,  it  has 
been  found  by  repeated  experiment,  are  at 
length  obliterated,  and  they  assume  a  solid 
and  fleshy  appearance,  as  found,  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  die  of 
malignant  cholera,  strikingly  illustrating  the 
similarity  of  the  cases.  As  these  changes 
proceed,  the  breathing  necessarily  becomes 
oppressed,  the  whole  jaody  cold,  and  the  sur- 
face pale,  and  at  length  dark-coloured.  The 
body  cools  on  the  same  principle  as  that  in 
■which  life  is  extinct ;  but  the  lungs  still  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  dead  body,  because  while 
respiration  continues,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
•cooling  influence  of  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  external  air,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
dead  body.  Thus  at  length  the  expired  air 
is  no  longer  heated,  but  remains  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmos]ihere,  and  from  the 
moisture  it  has  imbibed  from  the  lungs,  to  the 
hand  feels  still  colder.  Are  not  these,  which 
are  the  necessary  effects  of  a  loss  of  power 
in  the  nervous  system,  the  leading  symptoms 
of  the  more  severe  cases  of  malignant  cho- 
lera ? 

Dr.  Philip  then  proceeds  to  state,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  great  ]5eculiari(y  by 
■which  this  disease  is  distinguished  from  all 
others,  is,  that  in  it  the  nervous  and  senso- 
rial powers  cease  together,  the  sensorial 
functions  only  ceasing  in  consequence  of  the 
ceasing  of  those  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
•where  is  (except  in  cases  when  death  en- 
sues from  an  extreme  and  sudden  injury  of 
■either  of  the  two  systems,  when  life  becomes 
instantly  extinct),  in  all  the  modes  of  death 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  sensorial 
functions  are  alwavs  the  first  to  cease.  It 
is  owing  to  this  peculiarity  that,  in  cholera, 
the  mental  faculties  remain  to  the  last;  the 
cause  of  the  disease  making  its  impression 
on  the  nervous  system  alone,  and  the  sen- 
fiorial   having  no   direct  dependence  on  the 


nervous  power.  With  tlie  help  of  these  con- 
siderations. Dr.  Philip  thinks  that  little 
doubt  can  remain  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  ;  nor  would  it  fail  to  be  placed 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  if  there  were 
time  allowed  him  to  examine  each  of  the 
characteristic  sym])tonis  separately  :  one  of 
them,  however — the  discharge  from  the 
bowels,  which  so  fre(]ueiilly  attends  it — 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  few  re- 
marks. The  author  has  proved,  by  experi- 
ment, that  when  secreting  surfaces  have 
suffered  an  injury  in  their  nervous  ])Ower, 
they  pour  out  an  increased  ()uantity  of  fluid 
of  a  depraved  character.  Thus,  when  the 
eighth  pair  is  divided,  though  without 
cutting  off  the  influence  of  the  brain,  the 
secretion  of  the  stomach  is  found  much  more 
cojdous  than  in  health;  while  the  food  is 
found  comparatively  dry  and  ".  holly  indigest- 
ed, when  the  cerebral  communication  is  com- 
pletely cut  oft".  It  must  be  on  this  principle 
that  the  diarrhoea  is  looked  upon  as  rather  a 
favourable  symptom  than  the  contrary.  It 
is  the  consequence  of  the  nervous  power  of 
the  bowels  being  to  a  great  degree  impaired, 
yet  not  wholly  destroyed.  So  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  vomiting  and  hiccuj)  ;  for,  in  the 
worst  states  of  the  disease,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  incapable  of  producing  these  symp- 
toms. In  like  manner  the  spasms  of  volun- 
tary motion,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  breath- 
ing, the  intenseness  of  the  dark  colour  of 
the  blood,  and  consequent  appearance  of 
the  patient,  the  change  in  the  other  pro- 
jierties*  of  the  blood,  its  accumulation  in 
the  vital  organs  and  recession  from  the 
surface — all  these,  it  would  be  easy  to 
shew,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  a 
certain  and  sudden  diminution  of  nervous 
power.  But  a  more  extended  consideration 
of  these  heads,  as  well  as  of  several  practi- 
cal inferences  suggested  by  them,  were  pre- 
cluded by  the  limits  of  the  paper.  The  au- 
thor, however,  wished  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  urging  a  trial  of  two  reme- 
dies :  one  of  these  was  the  apjilication  of 
powerful  irritants  applied  to  the  occiput  and 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine.  Near 
those  parts  lie  the  origins  of  all  the  vital 
nerves — where  the  failure  of  power  evidently 
exists  ;  and  this  corresponded  with  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Lange,  of  Cronstadt,  recently  re- 
commended in  strong  terms  by  Dr.  Barry. 
The  other  remedy  was  the  employment  of 
Galvanism,  already  suggested  by  several 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  author  of  a 
paper  in  the  Medical  Gazelle,  who  relates  a 
case  in  which  it  was  employed  with  advan- 
tage. 

When  we  see  that  galvanism  is  capable  of 
perfectly  restoring  the  functions  of  vital 
organs  after  they  have  been  wholly  destroyed 
by  dividing  and  displncing  their  nerves,  we 
should  at  first  view  expect  to  find  it  a  specific 
in  the  disease  before  us.  But  there  are  two 
circumstances  which  tend  to  check  this  san- 
guine expectation.     We  are  not  sure  that 
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the  nervous  power  is  merely  withdrawn  in 
malignant  cholera  :  it  may  be  vitiated  by 
the  continued  action  of  the  i)oison  which  pro- 
duces the  disease  ;  and  how  far  galvanism 
can  counteract  its  morbid  state  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  trial  ;  and  if  it  is  capable 
of  counteracting  it,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  degree  in  which  it  can  be  safely  applied 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Jn  sup- 
porting the  function  of  a  vital  organ,  a  very 
considerable  galvanic  power  is  required.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  our  clumsy 
mode  of  applying  it,  the  same  degree  of 
power  will  be  sufficient  as  when  applied  by 
nature  herself. 

Dr.  Philip  concluded  with  some  remarks 
on  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  galvanic 
powers. 

A  very  desultory  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  Dr.  Philip's  paper,  and  though 
some  few  good  remarks  were  made,  yet  they 
bore  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that 
our  readers  will  lose  little  by  our  declining 
to  record  them ;  a  decision,  by  the  way, 
which  our  narrowmg  space  scarcely  leaves 
optional. 

Adjourned  till  Saturday,  the  7th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1832;  when  Dr.  Wiiyte  is  to  open 
the  debate  with  an  account  of  his  practical 
experience  in  the  disease. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

Removal  of  a  Congenital  Tumor. 
Henry  Heelis,  set.  15  months,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  December  13th, 
This  child,  who  is  remarkably  healthy,  was 
born  with  a  tumor  of  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hazel  nut,  situated  at  the  upper  and 
inner  ])art  of  the  left  side  of  the  nose.  The 
mothgr  says  that  it  was  very  firm,  and  al- 
most immoveably  fixed.  For  a  considerable 
time  its  increase  in  size  was  not  very  ])er- 
ceptible,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
months  it  has  grown  very  considerably.  The 
tumor  now  acquired  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
was  very  hard,  and  firmly  connected  to  the 
parts  beneath.  The  skin  covering  it  had  a 
remarkably  shining  appearance,  and  was  ad- 
herent to  the  substance  of  the  tumor.  No 
pain  was  produced  even  when  roughly 
handled  during  the  examinations  which  were 
made  of  it.  The  jiarents  of  the  child  had 
apjjlied  to  several  practitioners,  who  had  em- 
ployed various  embrocations,  &c.  without 
eflfect  ;  they  therefore  consented  to  its  re- 
moval by  Mr.  Earle  ;  and  this  was  done  on 
Saturday, 

Two  incisions  were  commenced  near  to 
the  inner  corner  of  the  left  eye,  and  were 
coniitiued  downwards  over  the  front  of  the 
tumor  to  near  tlie  lower  part  of  the  left  nos- 
tril, including  an  elliptical  portion  of  skin. 
The  integuments  were  next  carefully  dis- 
sected oft"  the  tumor  on  each  side,  and,  be- 
ing freely  exj)osed,  the  connexions  of  tho 
latter,  wliich  existed  with  the  cartilages  of 
the  nose,  were  divided  with  a  small  scalpel ; 


care  being  taken  to  dissect  it  off  from  the 
cartilage  without  penetrating  into  the  cavity 
of  the  nostril.  A  small  vessel  bled  rather 
freely,  but  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
place  a  ligature  npon  it.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  were  now  brought  accurately  together, 
and  maintained  by  three  sutures. 

The  substance  of  the  tumor  was  of  a  re- 
markably firm  and  white  texture,  and  in 
some  jiarts  very  similar  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose,  with  which  the  tumor  almost  ap- 
peared identified.  'Jhe  little  patient  is  do- 
ing quite  well,  and  the  cicatrix  promises  to 
be  very  small- 


The  case  of  Extirpation  of  the  Maxilla. 

Mary  Cave,  the  poor  woman  upon  whom 
Mr.  Earle  operated,  on  last  Saturday  fort- 
night, has  daily  been  gaining  strength ;  her 
appearance  has  wonderfully  imjiroved,  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  external  wound  is  com- 
pletely cicatrized,  excepting  at  one  small 
point  in  the  upper  lip.  The  mouth  has  been 
fast  filling  with  healthy  granulations,  but  at 
one  point  —  viz.  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
palatine  proce.ss  of  the  su])erior  maxillary 
bone — there  has  been  a  reproduction  of  the 
same  disease  which  had  been  removed.  This, 
which  equalled  in  size  a  small  nut,  was 
separated  yesterday  with  a  scaljiel,  and  the 
concentrated  nitric  acid  a|>plied  to  the  di- 
vided surface.  The  slough  has  not  yet  se- 
parated. The  ligature  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  carotid  artery  came  away 
yesterday,  and  the  patient  is  to-day  (juite 
comfortable. 

[N.  B.  We  wish  to  observe,  that  in  the 
woodcut  which  accompanied  our  report  of 
this  case,  the  cheek  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently ])roiuinent.] 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Aneurism   of  the   Subclavian    Artcrij — Opera- 
tion— Pathological  Appearances. 
Thomas  Anxuim,  a:t.  60,  a  stableman,  living 
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at  Chelsea,  admitted  into  the  hospital 
November  17,  I8.SI,  under  the  care  of  iMr. 
Brodie.  A  ))ulsating  tumor  is  to  be  felt  at 
the  upi)er  purt  and  right  side  of  the  chest, 
in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  clavicle,  ribs,  and 
axilla.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  smidl  lemon, 
Jiaving  its  long  diameter  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subclavian  and  axillary  artery. 
The  pulsation  is  exceedingly  distinct,  and 
the  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  usual  in 
aneurism  is  communicated  to  the  hand. 
Pressure  on  the  artery  above  the  clavicle 
completely  arrests  the  pulsation  and  dimi- 
nishes the  tumor,  which,  if  examined  under 
these  circumstances,  appears  to  contain 
some  coagulum. 

He  complains  occasionally  of  coldness  and 
slight  numbness  in  the  right  arm,  but  does 
not  experience  pain  or  uneasiness  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  He  can  use  the  right 
arm  freely,  and  states,  "  that  he  is  not 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  tumor,  un- 
less he  |)laces  his  back  against  the  wall,  or 
any  other  firm  body,  when  the  pulsation  in 
the  part  becomes  very  distinct." 

Pulse  62,  slightly  irregular,  equal  at  both 
wrists.  The  arteries  throughout  the  body 
pulsate  more  distinctly  than  natural,  and 
with  greater  rotundity  and  fulness.  No 
cough,  pain  in  the  chest,  or  palpitation; 
tongue  rather  white  ;  bowels  regular. 

About  eight  weeks  ago,  he  experienced 
violent  |iaiti  in  the  right  arm,  chiefly  in  the 
course  of  the  muscular  spiral  nerve;  it  was 
always  relieved  by  moving  the  limb.  First 
discovered  the  tumor  seven  weeks  ago,  when 
shaving.  It  was  unattended  by  pain,  and 
lias  contiimed  so  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  not  met  with  any  strain  or  other  in- 
jury in  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  and  has 
had  light  work  and  good  health  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years. 

His  diet  was  regulated,  his  bowels  kept 
open,  and  he  had  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of 
liyoscyamus  in  cam])hor  mixture, twice  a  day. 

A  consultation  was  held,  when  it  wus 
agreed  that  the  subclavian  artery  should  be 
tied,  and  Mr  Brodie  performed  the  opera- 
tion on  the  13th  of  December. 

Operalion.  —  An  incision,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  was  made  in  the  integu- 
ments, just  above  the  clavicle,  commencing 
about  an  inch  from  the  sterno-clavicular 
joint,  and  extending  directly  outwards  and 
slightly  upwards.  This  was  effected  by  first 
drawing  down  the  skin  over  the  clavicle, 
and  cutting  on  the  bone  itself.  This  wound- 
ed one  or  two  superficial  arteries,  which 
were  secured.  The  superficial  fascia  of  the 
neck  and  platisma  myoides  were  next  di- 
vided, together  with  some  of  the  adipose 
tissue  immediately  beneath.  This  exposed 
the  external  jugular  vein,  which  was  tied 
with  two  ligatures  and  divided  between 
them.  The  dissection  was  now  continued 
with  a  blunt  silver  scalpel  and  forceps,  great 
care  being  taken  to  expose  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  nerves  which  go  to  form  the  axil 


lary  plexus.  Some  short  time  elapsed  before 
the  artery  was  fully  exposed,  the  pulsations 
of  which  were  now  distinctly  visible  to  many 
of  the  by-standers.  It  was  situated  rather 
deeply,  much  cellular  and  adipose  tissue 
being  interposed  between  it  and  the  skin. 
The  transversalis  colli  and  omo-hyoideus 
were  visible ;  the  scalenus  anticus  was 
felt,  but  not  dissected.  The  subclavian 
vein  was  seen  below,  and  a  nerve  of  some 
.size  ran  just  above,  and  rather  before,  the 
artery.  A  small  vein  which  descended  from 
the  neck,  was  also  perce|)tible.  The  artery 
was  evidently  dilated  to  nearly  twice  its  na- 
tural size  ;  and  the  parts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  consolidated  by  lymph,  which 
had  been  previously  effused.  A  curved  sil- 
ver needle  with  a  handle,  armed  with  a 
single  ligature,  was  employed  for  taking  up 
the  artery.  In  consequence  of  the  artery 
being  deeply  situated  and  dilated,  and  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane  being  thick- 
ened and  consolidated,  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  introduction  of  the  needle.  Aa 
attemj)t  was  made  both  from  before  and  be- 
hind ;  the  latter  eventually  succeeded.  An 
examination  was  made  to  ascertain  that  no- 
thing but  the  artery  was  included  in  the  liga- 
ture ;  this  done,  the  vessel  was  tied,  and  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumor  immediately  ceased. 
During  the  operation  several  small  arteries 
were  divided  and  secured,  but  none  of  any 
magnitude.  The  whole  arterial  system 
seemed  under  considerable  excitement,  and 
the  brachial  artery  on  the  right  side  was  ob- 
served pulsating,  and  exceedingly  tortuous; 
this  appearance  ceased  as  soon  as  the  liga- 
ture was  applied,  and  the  limb  speedily  be- 
came blanched.  A  small  piece  of  lint  was 
placed  in  contact  with  the  ligature,  where  it 
emerged  from  the  wound,  to  prevent  union 
of  the  skin  by  the  first  intention  in  that  situ- 
ation. The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together,  and  a  compress  and  calico  roller 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  dressing,  except 
a  flannel  roller  which  was  applied  round  the 
entire  extremity. 

Vespere. —  Very  quiet;  no  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness of  any  kind  ;  temperature  of  limb  rather 
increased,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by 
an  examination  with  the  hand. 

Gr.  ^   of  i\Iorphia3   Acetat.   in    Camphor 
IVIixture. 

14th. — Some  refreshing  sleep  during  the 
night;  slight  bleeding  from  the  wound,  just 
sufficient  to  colour  the  bandages  ;  tumor  di- 
minished in  size  ;  no  pulsation  there,  or  in 
the  right  radial  artery.  The  right  arm  is 
warm  and  moist,  equal  in  temperature  to  the 
opposite  extremity  ;  coinjilains  of  some  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  radial  nerve  in  the  right 
arm.  Skin  hot ;  face  somewhat  flushed  ; 
pulse  96,  round,  full,  bounding — irregular 
and  intermitting  about  every  fifteenth  beat ; 
respiration  free  ;  bowels  open  ;  makes  water 
freely. 

VenaBsectio  ad  3xij. 

Blood  taken  in  three  cups ;  the  first  highly 
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cupped  and  buffed  ;  the  second  less  so  ;  the 
third  not  at  all,  bul  the  coagulum  firmer  than 
natural. 

Immediately  after  the  bleeding  the  pulse 
rose  to  104,  more  irregjular  and  intermitting. 

Haustus  Salin.    c.  Vini   Aiitimouii,  ll^xx. 
4tis  horis. 

11  P.M. — Pulse  104,  full;  inclination  to 
vomit. 

V.S.  ad  3vi.    Intermitt.  Vin.  Antimon, 

Habeat.  Haust.  EfFervesc.  Ctis.  horis. 

About  12  o'clock  he  threw  up  about  two 
ounces  of  waterj'  fluid,  tinged  with  bile,  and 
slightly  streaked  with  blood  ;  is  now  per- 
spiring profusely  ;  rather  restless  ;  no  pulsa- 
tion to  be  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  or  tumor  ; 
no  pain  except  in  the  fore-arm.  Has  passed 
some  urine,  which  is  high  coloured,  and  de- 
posits (apparently)  the  lithate  of  ammonia 
with  mucus  ;  respiration  slightly  hurried  ; 
blood  last  taken  cupped  and  bulled ;  pulse 
104,  soft. 

Ijth. — Pulse  96,  full  ;  skin  not  so  hot,  but 
still  warmer  than  natural  ;  bowels  open  ;  no 
pain,  but  has  slight  catching  cough,  nearly 
allied  to  hiccough ;  tongue  furred,  white, 
dry  ;  no  sweating  nor  sickness. 

16th. — Looks  rather  better;  pulse  96,  ir- 
regular, intermitting;  bowels  open  ;  tongue 
white  and  dry  ;  wound  dressed,  some  union. 
Fish  for  dinner. 

17th. — Pulse  120,  weak,  intermitting, 
very  irregular  ;  skin  warm  ;  has  suffered  for 
some  hours  from  slight  hiccough  ;  counte- 
nance pallid,  and  rather  anxious  ;  manner 
hurried  :  wound  suppurating  slightly. 
Beef- tea,  arrow  root,  iScc. 

18th  — Passed  a  restless  night ;  rather  in- 
clined to  sweat ;  no  sickness  or  rigor.  Pulse 
hardly  to  be  felt ;  countenance  more  sallow 
and  anxious;  appears  on  the  verge  of  low 
delirium  ;  complains  of  some  pain  in  the 
great  toe  of  the  left  foot,  where  an  crythe- 
matous  blush  of  redness  has  appeared,  with 
•welling  and  tenderness.  Th?  toe  is  white 
at  the  extremity,  but  not  cold. 

R  Mist.  .ICtheris  Corr.p. 

Rlist.  (.'ainph.  aa.  Jss.  4tis.  horis. 

Sjit.  Vini  Gallici,  Jiv.     Vini  Rubri,  ^'j- 
Sumat.  C'och.  j.  subinde. 

Vfispere. —  Had  some  brandy,  with  egg,  and 
took  some  strong  ale  and  a  little  wine  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  ;  pulse  somewhat 
raised,  though  still  fluttering. 

19lh. — A  lestless  night;  the  patient  evi- 
dently sinking.  A  circumscribi-d  swelling  has 
appeared  on  the  forehead,  just  over  the  nose  ; 
some  redness.  Both  the  feet  and  legs 
blue,  though  warm  ;  pulsation  in  femoral 
arteries  very  weak  and  irregular.  Died  at 
one,  P.M. 

Kiainiiiutinn  24  hours  nflev  dealh. — Body 
not  emaciated.  Both  lower  and  light  upper 
ex.remities  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  the 
right  forearm  more  especially  affected,  the 
back  part  of  a  green  colour,  the  cuticK-  .'-epa- 
riitiiig.  The  superfici.il  veiii.s  seen  ramify. ng 
very  distinctly  over  the  surface  of  tlic  body, 
autf  found  to  be  filled  with  /luid  blood. 


The  clavicle  was  first  raised  on  the  right 
side,  parts  beneath  every  here  and  there  in- 
filtrated with  pas  and  serum.  The  scalenus 
anticus  was  then  detached  from  the  first  rib  ; 
pus  was  found  beneath  it.  The  heart  was 
then  removed  with  the  lungs ;  the  latter 
gr>rged  with  blood,  but  not  inflamed.  There 
•was  considerable  hj'pertrophy  of  the  heart. 
The  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  the  descend- 
ing portion,  much  dilated,  with  s'eatoraatous 
and  osseous  deposit  beneath  the  lining  mem- 
brane. The  right  subclavian  artery  much 
dilated.  The  ligature  had  been  applied  just 
where  it  emerges  from  behind  the  scalenus 
muscle,  and  a  small  coagulum  occupied  that 
part  of  the  vessel  nearest  the  heart. 

The  whole  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
artery,  together  with  that  of  the  arch  and 
descending  aorta,  was  of  a  peculiarly  bright 
scarlet  colour,  similar  to  ]iarts  which  are  un- 
dergoing inflammation,  but  there  was  no 
deposition  of  lymph.  The  artery  beyond  the 
ligature  was  considerably  dilated,  forming 
the  sac,  which  was  about  five  inches  long 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  whole 
of  the  sac  was  filled  with  coagula,  some  of 
which  appeared  recent  and  some  of  older 
date.  The  veins  were  healthy,  but  pus  sur- 
rounded the  subclavian  externally  where  it 
passes  towards  the  axilla.  The  axillary 
vein  was  full  of  firmly  coagulated  blood. 
The  parts  about  the  artery,  vein,  and  sac, 
were  much  thickened. 

On  removing  the  sac,  pus  was  perceived 
to  issue  from  behind  the  tendon  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  muscle.  The  shoulder  joint  was 
sound,  and  no  absorption  of  boue  had  taken 
place  about  the  ribs. 

The  femoral  vein  and  artery,  as  well  as 
the  popliteal,  were  examined  in  the  right 
lower  limb.  The  arteries  were  filled  with 
fluid  blood,  and  of  a  red  colour.  The  veins 
were  filled  with  firm  coagulated  blood,  but 
healthy  in  their  tunics. 

Dec.  20,  18.31. 
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Thermometer. 

Barombteu. 

1.') 

from  .3.3  to  48 

from  29-7.3  to  2964 

If) 

2S) 

46 

2'.l-76 

29-79 

17 

»0 

4ri 

29  0.') 

29.59 

18 

28 

46 

29-30 

29-.3!» 

19 

31 

44 

29-49 

29-i;o 

20 

29 

43 

29.^8 

29-63 

21 

82 

40 

29-.')6 

29-76 

Wind  S.K.  nnd  S.W.  the  l.-\tter  prcvaUing. 
Kxccjit    the    17th,    18th,    and    19lh,    gcnerall-/ 
cloudy,  with  frequent  ruin. 
Hain  fallen,  -7-.')  of  an  inch. 

CiiARLKs  Henry  Adams. 

Edmonton,  Latitude  ,')1°  .'57'  3'2"  N. 

Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenvicfi. 

*^*  For  Notices,  &c.  see  ojiposite  page  of 
wrapper;' 
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LECTURES 
o.v 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  ; 

Delivered  at  the  London  University, 
By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lecture  XIII. 

Subject  of  Injiammation — continued. 

Diagnosis  of  Internal  Inflammation. 
The  diagnosis,  gentleraen,  of  Inflammation, 
wlien  the  inflamed  part  is  visible  during  life, 
or  when  we  make  an  examination  after  death, 
I  have  already  spoken  of  suflSciently  ;  but  if 
it  happen  that  we  have  to  make  a  diagnosis 
during  life  respecting  a  part  which  we  can- 
not see,  then  of  course  it  must  be  founded 
upon  something  else  than  if  the  inflamma- 
tion were  visible. 

Wlien  an  invisible  part  is  inflamed,  there 
is  almost  always  pain  increased  upon  sudden 
pressure,  frecjuently  upon  the  most  gradual 
pressure,  and  there  is  generally  more  or  less 
pyrexia  or  feverishness,  or  as  some  call  it, 
si/mptomatic  fever.  The  pain  is  often  throb- 
bing, and  frequently  there  is  a  sense  of 
weight  and  tension.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  although  a  part  be  inflamed, 
gradual  pressure  may  sometimes  be  borne  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
liand,  that  vei-y  slight  pressure,  a  mere  brush 
of  the  surface,  may  cause  pain  when  there  is 
no  inflammation.  In  neuralgia, — when  a  per- 
son is  labouring  under  tic  douloureux,  you 
may  sometimes  produce  the  most  agonizing 
pain  by  brushing  the  surface  in  the  slightest 
possible  manner :  but  that  is  not  the  case 
where  there  is  inflammation  ;  such  a  slight 
touch  does  not  produce  such  an  intense  ef- 
fect, and,  more  than  that,  if  a  slight  touch 
do  produce  so  great  an  effect,  it  is  only  in  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  and  that  you  can  see. 
Suppose  you  are  in  doubt,  notwithstanding 
tlie  pain  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  there 
is  pyrexia,  the  best  way  always  is,  if  the 
patient's  powers  will  allow  it,  to  treat  it  as 
2i:i-jx. 


an  inflammation  ;  and  you  will  frequently 
find  that  the  blood  which  is  drawn  away 
fully  justifies  your  presumption.  You  will 
frequently  find  that  the  blood  is  bufted  or 
cupped,  or  both  ;  but  still,  if  it  be  not,  and 
you  have  strong  reason  to  treat  the  case  as 
inflammation,  you  must  not  suppose  that  yoii 
have  less  reason  to  imagine  yourself  right 
simply  because  the  blood  is  not  buffed  :  gene- 
rally, however,  it  will  be  found  buffv,  if 
there  is  inflammation. 

Had  there  have  been  a  hospital  attached 
to  this  school,  I  should  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity, when  speaking  of  the  buti'y  state  of  the 
blood,  of  shewing  you  what  is  meant  by  that 
term.  I  suppose  that  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent knows  what  is  bufty  and  cupped  blood; 
but  just  before  I  came  to  lecture,  I  saw  a 
specimen,  which  I  put  in  my  pocket,  and 
which  I  now  exhibit.  It  is  an  instance  of 
blood  both  buflfed  and  cupped. 

Prognosis. 
In  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  inflamma- 
tion, you  are  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  evident 
powers  of  his  constitution  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  the  degree 
of  disposition  to  it,  and  its  seat.  The 
danger  of  the  aftection  depends,  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  power  which  the  patient 
has  from  the  beginning  of  going  through  it ; 
much  must  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon 
his  age,  and  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  it  depends,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  its  liability  to  increase,  but  on 
its  seat.  An  inflammation,  exceedingly  vio- 
lent, in  an  extremity,  might  not  be  half  so 
dangerous  as  one  less  viulent  in  certaiu 
viscera.  You  are  also  to  calculate  upon 
any  idiosyncracy,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired, in  the  individual ;  for  example — I 
believe  I  have  already  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance—  I  once  had  a  patient  who  had 
merely  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  external 
part  of  the  head,  but  he  had  ])reviously  liad 
his  skull  fractured,  and  the  irritation  without 
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the  head  produced  sufficient  irritation  within 
for  violent  delirium  to  ensue,  so  that  he  was 
in  a  most  violent  state  of  phrenzy.  There 
was  no  danger  at  all  in  this — it  gave  way  to 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  rheumatism  of  the 
external  part  of  the  head  ;  but  had  there 
not  been  this  idiosyncracy,  one  would  have 
feared  that  an  inflammation  of  the  brain 
was  set  up  of  a  highly  dangerous  character. 
If  the  man  took  a  glass  of  spirits,  the 
same  effect,  I  understand,  was  always  pro- 
duced. You  therefore  have  to  consider 
whether  there  is  any  idiosyncracy  or  not  ; 
for  frequently  when  you  are  attending  a  pa- 
tient for  an  inflammatory  or  any  other  com- 
plaint, if  he  be  nervous,  you  have  such  a  de- 
pression of  the  system,  such  a  quickness  of 
the  pulse,  such  a  disturbance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  would  frighten  you  if  you  had  not 
known  the  patient  before. 

Treatment  of  Active  Iriflammat'wn. 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  Inflammation  ;  and    first    of  all,  of  that 
■which  is  of  an  active  character. 

DIMINUTION    OF    STIMULI. 

Now  in  the  treatment  of  active  inflamma- 
tion, the  first  point  is  to  lessen  the  ordinary 
stimuli  to  which  the  body  is  subjected,  both 
externally  and  internally.  Excessive  action 
is  going  on,  or  there  is  excessive  activity  and 
excitement,  and  our  business  is  to  lessen  all 
the  stimuli  which  maintain  that  activity. 
Exclusion  of  External  Stimuli. 

The  external  stimuli  may  be  diminished 
by  exclusiou. 

Temperature. —  In  the  first  place  you  exclude 
high  temperature,  you  procure  a  moderate 
temperature,  so  that  its  stimulus  may  act  as 
little  as  possible.  In  attending  to  this  point, 
however,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  too  low,  for  if 
you  chill  a  patient  labouring  under  inflam- 
mation, you  not  only  cause  great  discomfort, 
but  you  most  likely  increase  the  affection. 
By  diminishing  the  circulation  in  healthy 
parts  too  much,  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
increase  tlie  activity  of  those  which  are  in- 
flamed, so  that  in  lessening  the  temperature 
around  a  patient  it  is  necessary  to  moderate 
it  only  so  far  as  is  comfortable  to  him. 

Cold. — However,  with  resjicct  to  the  part 
itself,  the  temperature  there  is  of  course  too 
high,  and  to  the  part  you  may  apj)ly  cold.  Cold 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  plain  water, 
which  generally  answers  as  well  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  used,  if  it  be  continually  renew- 
ed ;  but  we  can  procure,  of  course,  a  lower 
degree  of  cold,  if  we  employ  evaporating 
fluids — those  which  evaporate  more  (juickly 
than  water.  It  is  often  of  great  use  to  em- 
ploy real  ice  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  blad- 
der may  be  half-filled  with  it,  and  laid  on 
the  head  after  it  has  been  shaved,  or  on  the 
front  of  the  chest,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the 


surface  that  requires  it.  If  you  fill  the  blad- 
der it  will  not  accommodate  itself  well  to  the 
part,  but  if  it  be  only  half-filled,  it  presses 
down  in  clo>e  apposition  with  it.  If  it  be 
the  surface  itself  which  is  inflamed,  and  not 
the  interior  of  the  head  or  chest  (and,  in- 
deed, in  inflammation  of  the  chest  cold  is  not 
applied  externally  ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  he- 
morrhage that  we  have  recourse  to  it)  ;  if  it 
be  the  surface  which  is  inflamed,  it  is  not 
well  to  apply  ice  in  this  way,  because  the 
pressure  would  do  harm.  It  is  then  best 
to  apply  plain  water,  or  iced  water,  or 
evaporating  lotions  ;  but  in  the  case  of  inter- 
nal inflammation  of  the  head,  or  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  a  bladder  half-filled  with  ice 
is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  resorted 
to.  Certain  inflammatory  pains  of  the  head 
have  given  way  to  a  stream  of  cold  water  ap- 
plied to  it,  when  nothing  else  would  succeed. 
By  means  of  a  tube,  a  stream  of  water  has 
been  applied  to  the  head  for  many  hours  in 
the  course  of  a  daj',  and  the  complaint  has 
been  cured,  when  evaporating  lotions  did 
not  answer  the  purpose. 

Heat. — However,  the  very  opposite  treat- 
ment is  often  equally  beneficial.  If  you  apply 
warmth  and  moisture  together,  you  often 
produce  as  good  an  eflect  as  if  you  apply 
cold.  It  is  only  a  speculation,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  reason  why  two  such  opposite  agents 
produce  the  same  effect  is  this — if  you  apply 
cold  you  lessen  the  stimulus,  you  lessen  the 
heat  of  the  part,  you  lessen  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  all  the  vessels,  and  you  therefore 
lessen  the  tension  ;  whereas,  if  you  apply 
warmth  and  moisture,  you  cause  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  inflamed  part,  you  soften  the 
solids,  and  in  that  way  the  tension  is  taken 
off.  I  presume  the  cold  lessens  the  stretch- 
ing cause,  whereas  the  moisture  allows  the 
part  to  be  easily  stretched — to  give  way  to 
the  distending  fluids.  Perhaps  the  warmth 
and  the  moisture  applied  to  the  surface  may 
relax  the  ends  of  the  vessels,  cause  a  free  per- 
spiration, and  in  that  way  also  ease  the  parts. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  one  patient  will 
be  as  much  relieved  by  warm  applications  as 
another  will  by  cold.  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently suflfered  violent  external  inflamma- 
tions ;  and  one  part  of  the  day  I  have  found 
the  greatest  relief  from  iced  water,  or  a  stream 
constantly  applied  :  and  when  that  ceased  to 
produce  ease  or  caused  pain,  then  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  comfort  from  the  ap- 
plication of  warm  water  and  flannels.  You 
will  find  the  feelings  of  the  patient  to  be  the 
best  guide  in  the  a])|)lication  of  these  means. 
I  never  apply  cold  when  it  is  uncomfortable. 
If  you  once  allow  the  patient  to  become  un- 
comfortable, you  may  produce  not  only  gene- 
ral chilliness,  but  make  him  ill,  and  frequently 
increase  the  inflaniniation. 

Eiglii  and  Noise. — The  temperature  of  the 
part,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
attended  to.     If  you  know  that  the  part  af- 
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fected  is  one  greatly  influenced  by  other  sur- 
rounding stimuli,  as,  for  example,  the  head, 
you  should  likewise  exclude  liglit  (this  is  an 
important  point  to  be  attended  to  in  all  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  and  of  the  brain  itself,) 
and  also  noise  ;  and  of  course  in  all  cases 
prevent  the  conversation  both  of  the  patient 
and  of  others,  so  that  you  may  keep  him  in 
as  great  freedom  from  stimuli  as  ])ossiblo. 

Food. — Still  pursuing  the  plan  of  exclusion, 
you  should  give  the  patient  but  liule  food,  and 
even  that  should  be  of  the  most  inert  kind ; 
in  fact  you  should  starve  him  without  letting 
him  know  it — pursue  starvation  in  disguise. 
Plain  water  would  be  the  best  thing  in  many 
inflammatory  complaints  ;  but  you  must  al- 
low toast  and  water,  or  barley-water,  other- 
wise the  patient  would  think  you  were  going 
to  kill  him.  The  object,  however,  in  in- 
flammation is  to  give  as  little  food  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  of  the  least  nutritious  and  least 
Stimulating  kind.  In  consequence  of  the 
thirst  a  great  deal  of  drink  must  be  taken, 
and  this  should  be  cold  unless  the  patient 
wish  to  have  it  warm  ;  and  if  the  drinks  be 
made  acid,  they  are  of  course  so  much  the 
pleasanter.  A  saline  draught  is  a  good 
thing,  but  a  few  ounces  will  be  productive  of 
little  benefit;  the  patient  should  have  a  pint 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  if  he  has 
it  to  do  him  good. 

Bemoval  of  Iniernal  Slimiili. 

Blood-letting. — Although,  however,  these 
things  are  all  highly  important,  the  great 
remedy  in  the  disease,  1  need  not  say, 
is  the  loss  of  blooil ;  that  is,  you  have  not 
only  to  delude  the  external,  but  remove  the 
internal  stimuli;  and  the  great  internal 
stimulus  of  the  body  is  the  blood.  Blood- 
letting may  be  performed  anywhere.  The 
object  is  to  withdraw  blood ;  and  not 
merely  so,  but  to  mnke  as  great  an  im- 
pression upon  the  system  by  a  given  loss 
of  blood  as  possible.  Hence  it  is  generally 
good  practice  to  make  a  large  orifice  in 
the  vein,  if  you  open  a  vein,  and  to  make 
the  patient  sit  up,  so  that  he  may  faint 
quickly.  If  the  blood  be  drawn  with  great 
rapidity,  a  far  greater  effect  is  produced 
than  if  it  be  drawn  slowly  ;  and  a  large  ori- 
fice tends  to  accomplish  that  object  ;  and  if 
a  patient  be  sitting  up  he  is  far  more  likely 
to  faint  than  if  he  be  lying  down.  When  we 
are  sitting  up  or  standing  the  blood  finds 
more  difficulty  in  returning  to  the  heart, 
and  escapes  more  easily  from  it  ;  and 
therefore,  if  there  be  causes  tending  to 
produce  fainting,  they  aie  far  more  likely 
to  occasion  it  in  that  posture  than  if  we 
are  recumbent.  If  it  be  an  object  to 
spare  blood  very  much,  and  yet  make  as 
great  an  impression  as  possible,  it  is  well 
to  have  two  veins  opened  at  once,  one  in 
eacli  arm,  and  make  the  patient  stand  up  ; 
the  loss  of  a  very  few  ounces  will  then  pro- 
duce faiutintr. 


Now  the  rule  for  taking  away  bload  ia 
general,  is  not  to  consider  the  quantity,  but 
to  consider  the  eflect — to  do  every  thing  you 
can  to  occasion  a  great  effect  from  a  given 
quantity  ;  but  while  you  are  doing  so,  to  go 
on  till  the  pulse  sinks,  till  the  patient  says 
he  is  better,  or  an  evident  improvement 
takes  place.  Under  any  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  well  to  sto]i  the  bleeding,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  grow  faint,  lest  the  de- 
pression become  too  violent.  If,  however, 
the  faintness  go  off,  and  yet  the  pulse 
is  no  better — if  the  patient  feels  no  better 
— or  if,  when  he  has  not  fainted,  but  there 
has  been  an  improvement  of  the  jiulse, 
the  pulse  falls  back  into  its  former  state 
— or  if  there  liave  been  no  faintness,  no 
improvement  of  the  pulse,  but  a  great 
imjirovement  in  the  patient's  feelings, 
a  great  diminution  of  the  disease,  and  the 
pain  all  returns — then,  under  any  of  these 
circumstances,  you  should  let  the  blood 
flow  again.  In  general,  one  never  orders  a 
particular  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away 
in  an  acute  disease,  but  rather  a  certaia 
effect  to  be  produced,  if  possible. 

Now  you  find  sometimes  on  bleeding  that 
the  pulse,  so  far  from  diminishing,  will  in- 
crease in  volume,  and  so  far  from  becoming 
slower  will  become  quicker,  and  still  retaia 
its  firnwiess.  This  circumstance  may  be 
a  very  great  improvement ;  there  are 
some  diseases  in  which  the  pulse  is  oppress- 
ed— in  which  the  jiulse  may  be  large  and  firm 
enough,  but  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  ac- 
tivity in  it  ;  it  is  not  a  fluttering  pulse,  but  it 
moves  heavily,  if  I  may  so  speak.  In  what  is 
commonly  called  an  o/)/)rf,ss(>(/  pulse,  there  is 
plenty  of  volume — jjlenty  of  firmness,  but 
very  littL'  impetus.  This  is  often  the  case 
in  affections  of  the  head  ;  the  pulse  is  fre- 
quently at  the  same  time  very  slow,  but  not 
necessarily  so  :  a  pulse  may  be  oppressed  and 
yet  not  slow,  or  there  may  be  a  morbid  slow- 
ness, andyet  the  pulse  may  not  be  oppressed. 
The  one  or  the  other  may  be  the  case,  and  yet, 
on  bleeding,  the  pulse  will  rise — it  will  be 
sharper  or  ([uicker.or  both, and  this  is  as  much 
to  be  considered  an  improvement  as  diminish- 
ed force  and  frequency  in  other  instances  ; 
and  I  would  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  in  both 
cases.  I  would  then  wait  and  see  whether 
things  fell  back,  and  if  they  did,  that  is  to 
sa)',  if  the  pulse  became  slower,  or  heavier, 
but  still  having  sufficient  volume,  I  would 
let  the  blood  flow  again. 

T  he  repetition  of  bleeding  after  an  interval 
of  some  hours  or  of  a  day,  must  depend  upon 
the  same  circumstances.  When  the  pulse 
becomes  quicker  or  fuller  again,  or  the 
symptoms  become  worse,  then  you  should 
follow  the  same  rules  in  repeating  blood- 
letting as  you  did  at  the  very  moment  you 
were  bleeding. 

In  general,  in  violent  inflammation  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  making  a  patient  faint. 
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than  when  the  inflammation  is  less  violent,  or 
there  is  very  little  the  matter  with  the  patient. 
1  helieve  it  is  true  that  very  frequently  in 
inflammation,  a  degree  of  hleeding  will  not 
occasion  fainting,  which  in  health,  or  in  a 
state  not  far  from  it,  would  produce  syncope. 

Now,  although  these  are  the  general  rules 
to  be  observed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  act  in 
the  very  opposite  manner.  If  a  patient  be 
very  plethoric,  so  that  it  appears  necessary 
to  take  a  large  quantity  of  blood — if  it  ap- 
pear that  you  will  only  knock  down  the  dis- 
ease for  a  minute,  or  an  hour  or  so,  with- 
out co])ious  depletion,  and  that  all  the  symp- 
toms may  return  on  account  of  the  great 
fulness  of  the  system — or,  if  it  so  happen 
that  the  patient  is  nervous  and  thus  easily 
disposed  to  faint,  in  either  of  these  caes  it 
may  be  a  great  point  to  prevent  syncope  be- 
fore you  have  withdrawn  the  quantity  of 
blood  you  wish,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
right  to  bleed  from  a  moderate  orifice  instead 
of  a  large  one;  to  make  the  patient  lie  down 
instead  of  sitting  up  ;  and  if  the  patient  be 
very  nervous — as  is  often  the  case  with 
women — and  likely  to  faint  as  soon  as  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  come  awny,  before  you  have 
taken  what  is  sufficient  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  disease,  a  smelling  bottle  may 
be  used.  If  you  exjject  nervous  fainting,  in- 
stead of  syncope  from  the  absolute  loss  of 
blood — if  it  is  likely  to  arise  more  from  emo- 
tion of  mind  than  from  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  j'ou  must  make  a  very  small  orifice, 
and  more  than  that,  you  must  make  the  patient 
lie  down,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  carry 
the  depletion  far  enough  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  system.  If  fainting  occur  when 
you  have  only  taken  one  or  two  ounces 
away,  then  you  are  disappointed  :  you  are 
obliged  to  cup  or  a])ply  leeches,  aid  go 
fiddle-faddling  on  for  a  number  of  days, 
when  you  might  have  cured  the  patient  in 
twenty-four  hours :  and  therefore,  in  cases 
■where  it  is  requisite  to  prevent  syncoj)e,  the 
use  of  the  smelling  bottle  is  proper,  a  small 
orifice,  and  the  recumbent  posture  ;  where- 
as, in  other  cases,  all  this  would  be  highly 
improper.  When  a  patient  does  faint  in  or- 
dinary bleeding,  I  need  not  say  that  you 
must  not  only  stop  the  blood,  but  lay  him 
down,  lest  the  fainting  should  become  ex- 
cessive. 

Now,  though  a  quick,  full,  firm,  wiry,  or 
jerking  pulse,  may  justify  bleeding,  with  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  yet  the  absence 
of  any  of  these  states  of  the  pulse  will  not 
forbid  bleeding,  if  the  symptoms  themselves 
demand  it.  If  there  be  no  extraordinary 
debility  of  the  ])ulse,  no  feebleness  of  the 
constitution — if  there  be  neither  tender  nor 
extreme  old  age — if  none  of  these  circum- 
Btances  forbid  free  bleeding,  you  may  have 
recourse  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  pulse 
gives  yon  no  such  indication.  The  pulse 
niay  not  indicate  bleeding,    but    it  still   may 


justify  bleeding.  The  pulse  has  been 
called  by  Celsus  res  fallacissima  —  the 
most  fallacious  of  all  symptoms,  and,  if 
you  depend  on  the  pulse  alone,  you  will  be 
led  into  error.  The  pulse  will  give  you 
highly  important  information,  but  if  there  be 
a  sufficiency  of  other  symptoms  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  case — to  shew  that  the  per- 
son is  labouring  under  an  inflammatory  af- 
fection, though  the  pulse  would  not  lead  you 
to  such  a  conclusion,  you  must  treat  the  case 
in  spite  of  the  pulse,  provided,  however, 
the  ])ulse  does  not  indicate  such  debility  as 
would  evidently  make  bleeding  improper, 
or  the  constitution  and  age  of  the  [)atient 
forbid  it.  I  have  known  in  the  most  danger- 
ous cases  of  peritonitis — when  the  patient 
was  obliged  to  lie  upon  his  back,  with  his 
body  and  even  his  thighs  raised,  so  as  to  re- 
lax the  peritoneum  as  much  as  possible,  and 
where  the  abdomen  could  scarcely  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  bed-clothes — I  have  known 
the  pulse  scarcely  different  in  volume,  or 
force,  from  what  it  was  in  a  state  of 
health.  Notwithstanding  the  peritoneum 
is  a  serous  membrane,  I  have  seen  the 
pulse  without  any  great  firmness,  any 
wiryness,  any  jerking  state  —  without  any 
thing  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  there 
was  disease  of  this  investing  membrane. 
You  will  continually  see  females  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy  with  a  small  pu!se,  such  as 
would  prevent  you  from  thinking  of  bleeding, 
unless  there  were  other  symptoms  ;  but 
from  pressing  the  part  affected,  you  find 
bleeding  indicated,  aad  from  attending 
to  the  countenance,  and  looking  at  the 
patient,  you  see  that  bleeding  will  be 
borne.  In  the  cases  of  peritonitis  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  I  have  seen  the 
blood,  after  it  has  been  taken  away,  both 
buffed  and  cupped,  and  the  patient  speedily 
recover  after  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  forty,  fifty, 
or  even  sixty  ounces.  But  it  is  the  same 
with  every  other  symptom  ;  you  are  to  take 
all  the  symptoms  together,  and  seldom  place 
your  reliance  on  one  alone  ;  every  one  is 
important,  but  every  one  has  also  its  relative 
value. 

General  bleeding  is  superior  to  local  :  it 
is  speedy,  and  it  is  powerful.  However 
local  the  inflammation — however  remote 
from  the  heart,  even  in  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  or  of  the  finger  in  paronychia,  or 
whilloe,  you  will  find  venesection  ruore 
powerful,  and  far  more  quickly  produce  an 
impression  upon  the  disease,  than  any  local 
bleeding. 

I  believe  that  venesection  in  the  arm  is 
just  as  good  as  arteriotomy  in  cases  of  affec- 
tions of  the  head.  The  great  point  is  simply 
to  get  a  large  ijuantity  of  blood,  in  an  acute 
disease,  in  us  short  a  lime  as  possible  from 
the  system,  and  venesection  in  the  arm  will 
generally  answer  every  purjiose  ;  at  least  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  to  make  me  pre- 
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fer  opening  an  artery  in  the  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bead,  or  inflammation  of  the 
eye. 

I  myself  have  never  had  occasion  to  take 
away  more  than  thirty  ounces  of  blood  at  a 
lime,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which 
forty  were  required  to  induce  syncope  ; 
nor  do  I  recollect  having  occasion  to  take 
away  more  than  eighty  ounces  altogether  in 
an  acute  complaint.  Uf  course,  I  have  taken 
away  many  hundreds  of  ounces  in  clironic 
complaints,  going  on  with  small  bleedings  for 
many  weeks,  or  mouths  ;  but,  in  very  acute 
complaints,  I  do  not  recollect  taking  away 
more  tlian  1  have  stated,  li  is  right,  however, 
for  you  to  know  that  some  practitioners  have 
taken  away  an  immense  (|uantity  of  blood  in 
acute  diseases  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with 
success.  You  will  find  that  l.iO  ounces  of 
blood  are  said  to  have  been  taken  away  in 
inflammation  of  the  luugs  in  a  few  days.  In 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  'J'ransactious,  Dr.  Blundell  says  that 
Mr.  Hensley,  a  gentleman  on  whom  lie  could 
rely,  declared  that  he  had  taken  away,  in 
two  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in 
men,  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  blood  in  five  days, 
and  they  both  recovered.  Precisely  such  a 
case  is  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  January  18i;9.  Dr.  Badeley  speaks  of 
having  taken  away  five  quarts  in  five  days 
in  a  case  of  peripneumonia,  and  with  perfect 
success.  If  a  case  be  very  obstinate,  and 
will  not  yield  to  proper  trt-atmenl,  you  see 
■what  there  is  authority  for  doing  :  for  these 
are  undoubted  facts.  1  do  not  condemn 
such  practice  ;  but,  from  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment I  have  generally  adopted,  I  have  never 
Lad  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  such  profuse 
evacuations. 

I  may  mention  among  the  effects  of  bleed- 
ing, in  reference  to  the  bufled  and  cupped 
state  of  the  blood,  that  two  Swiss  physicians, 
who  have  made  many  experiments  on  the 
blood,  Drs.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  of  Geneva, 
say,  that  after  bloodletting  has  been  employ- 
ed, the  red  particles  are  found,  after  a  cer- 
tain interval,  to  be  fewer  in  number  ;  there 
is  not  only  a  change  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  buffiness,  but  venesection  lessens  the 
number  of  red  particles  in  the  blood.  \V'hen 
blood  is  taken  away  from  an  individual  not 
unhealthy  or  in  perfect  health,  we  know,  in- 
deed, that  its  effect  is  to  impoverish  the 
blood.  It  is,  however,  ascertained  in  a 
scientific  manner,  tliat  the  red  particles  are 
diminished,  so  that  in  bloodletting  you  not 
only  diminish  the  mass  of  the  blood,  but  you 
lessen  its  stimulating  qualities  ;  you  lower 
its  quality  while  you  diminish  its  (uianlity. 

If  a  vein  cannot  be  opened,  then  I  would 
in  any  case  of  dreadfully  violent  inflammation 
certainly  open  an  artery.  T  suppose  it  is 
always  safe  to  open  the  temporal  artery.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  blood  from  a  vein  in  a  very 
dangerous  complaint,  instead  of  troubling  the 


patient  with  cupping  or  leeches,  1  would 
open  the  temporal  artery.  I  know  that  some 
practitioners  have  opened  the  radial  arler_v. 
But  opening  the  temporal  artery  is  safe, 
and  generally  aflbrds  as  much  blood  as  is 
required. 

Local. — However,  besides  general,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
local  bleeding.  Xow  local  bleeding  is  usually 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  less  violence 
of  the  general  symptoms,  in  proportion  to  the 
smaller  powers  of  the  patient,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  existence  of  mere  congestion 
of  blood,  rather  than  inflammation.  If  you 
find  the  general  state  of  the  jjatient's  system 
not  much  disturbed,  if  there  be  no  great  ex- 
citement or  fulness  of  the  pulse,  or  if  you 
find  the  patient  very  weak,  and  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  rather  than  inflamma- 
tion— if  the  inflammation  is  rather  of  a 
passive  or  atomic  character  —  then,  ac- 
cording to  that  proportion,  local  bleeding 
is  usually  preferred  to  general.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  in  many  cases  where  local  bleed- 
ing is  had  recourse  to,  general  bleeding 
would  be  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose — 
at  any  rate  we  are  to  take  care  never  to  al- 
low local  bleeding,  which  is  performed  by 
cupping  or  leeches,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
general  bleeding.  It  is  frequently  a  better 
practice,  even  if  the  patient  be  weak,  to 
bleed  generally  than  locally,  to  set  him  up- 
right in  bed,  or  make  him  stand  upright,  and 
from  a  large  orifice  detract  four  or  five 
ounces  of  blood,  and  proiluce  a  great  eS'ect, 
than  to  apply  a  number  of  leeches,  and  drain 
away  perhaps  a  larger  quantity  of  the  vital 
fluid.  I  believe  that  this  is  often  much  the 
better  jiractije  of  the  two  ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  general  bleeding  is  continually  omitted 
■when  It  might  be  advantageously  adopted, 
when  it  would  produce  a  much  more  decided 
effect,  and  give  far  less  trouble. 

1  believe  that  local  is  often  of  great  use 
immediately  after  general  bleeding ;  yoa 
lessen  the  load  of  blood  in  the  part  very  ma- 
terially by  immediately  applying  a  large  num- 
ber of  leeches  or  cupping.  I  think  that  this 
is  really  a  good  practice.  General  bleeding 
frequently  answers  every  purpose ;  but  I 
think  I  have  seen  the  symptoms  disappear 
still  more  speedily  if,  after  making  a  great 
impression  upon  the  system,  and  lessening 
the  force  of  blood  sent  to  the  part,  I  les- 
sened the  quantity  contained  in  the  part  by 
adopting  local  bleeding. 

Local  bleeding  may  be  employed  to  por^ 
duce  general  eftVcts  ;  if  it  be  carried  very  far 
you  may  see  a  patient  become  debilitated  by  it 
— become  bloodless.  You  may  see  a  chili 
during  the  operation  of  leeches  become  ex- 
ceedingly faint.  You  may  produce  these 
general  effects  by  local  bleeding,  but  it  is 
usually  a  slow  process,  and  the  eflVcis  of 
local  bleeding  are  ofien  very  local.  In  a 
case  of  pain  of  the  head  1  have  seen  leeches 
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applied  to  only  one  temple,  and  that  has 
been  relieved  while  the  other  has  not.  Fre- 
quently, when  a  patient  has  had  pain  of  the 
head,  I  have  seen  the  occiput  cupped,  and 
relief  obtained  there,  while  the  front  of  the 
head  has  remained  as  before ;  and  when 
leeches  have  been  applied  to  the  front,  I 
have  known  the  occiput  continue  painful. 
This  certainly  is  not  invariably  the  case,  but 
you  will  perpetually  find  the  effects  of  local 
bleeding  to  be  very  local.  I  am  not  contend- 
ing against  local  bleeding — I  employ  it  ex- 
tensively, but  I  am  always  anxious  that  it 
should  never  supersede  general  bleeding,  if 
the  latter  be  necessary.  It  is  much  better 
to  take  a  decisive  line  of  conduct,  to  make  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  patient  in  an 
acute  disease,  and  then  local  bleeding,  if 
employed  subsequently,  has  a  far  greater 
effect.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  have 
been  speaking  all  along  of  active  inflamma- 
tion. 

Local  bleeding  will  sometimes  succeed 
best  at  a  distance.  I  have  known  chronic 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  head  that  had 
resisted  general  bleeding,  and  local  bleeding 
at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head,  yield 
to  cupping  of  the  hypochondria  or  leeches 
to  the  anus.  Some  think  highly  of  bleeding 
at  the  foot ;  and  the  operation  of  distant 
local  bleeding  is  termed  reviihioii . 

Position. — You  may  frequently  diminish  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  a  part  by  position,  and 
this  is  always  to  be  attended  to.  Position  may 
increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part,  and 
if  you  can  change  the  position,  of  course  it 
would  be  very  bad  practice  to  omit  doing  so. 
If  a  patient  have  inflammation  of  the  foot,  it 
would  be  madness  to  allow  it  to  hang  down  ; 
or  if  a  patient  have  inflammation  of  the  hand, 
it  would  be  equally  absurd  not  to  have  it 
kept  in  a  sling.  But  you  may  often  carry 
these  things  farther.  It  is  often  of  use  in 
inflammation  of  the  foot,  not  merely  to  have 
it  on  a  level  with  the  body,  but  to  have  it 
raised,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  hand.  In  inflammation  of  the  head  it 
would  be  absurd  to  allow  the  patient  to  lie 
with  his  head  low.  By  attending  to  these 
points,  though  you  are  not  doing  any  thing 
which  will  cure  the  patient,  yet  you  are  doing 
that  which  will  enable  other  things  to  cure 
him  better,  and  you  prevent  other  things 
from  being  counteracted. 

Purging. — Next  to  bleeding,  in  the  way  of 
evacuation,  comes  purging.  This,  I  need  not 
say,  although  inferior  to  bleeding,  is  highly 
necesshry  ;  for  in  the  first  place  you  remove 
from  the  interior  of  j.he  body  a  quantity  of 
irritating  matter,  of  faices  which  are  almost 
always  diseased,  and  will  most  likely  become 
putrid  if  they  be  allowed  to  remain.  You 
not  only  remove  this,  but  you  are  sure  to 
find  the  secretions  themselves  diseased  ; 
so  that  in  removing  the  remains  of  food 
you  also  remove  such  diseased    secretion 


as  would  be  more  or  less  poisonous,  or  at 
least  irritating.  Besides  this,  however, 
you  produce  an  evacuation  of  liquids  from 
the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  likewise  cause 
a  counter-irritation  in  a  part  distant  from  the 
inflammation.  I  ])resume  that  you  do  more 
or  less  good  in  the  latter  way.  In  all  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  head,  chest,  and 
various  parts  of  the  body,  you  find  the  intes- 
tines disposed  to  become  torpid  ;  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  inflammation  causes 
a  depression  of  excitement  in  the  intestines  ; 
and  if  you  increase  their  excitement,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  full  action,  you  in  a  propor- 
tionate manner  tend  to  lessen  the  distant 
inflammation.  Still  it  is  right  not  to  give 
very  stimulating  purgatives,  lest  you  should 
overdo  the  thing,  and  increase  the  general 
excitement.  The  point  is,  to  give  those 
which  thoroughly  empty  the  intestines  of 
their  contents,  and  subsequently  to  exhibit 
such  as  produce  a  considerable  drain  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  you  must  select  those 
which  eflect  the  object  without  great  irrita- 
tion. 

I  must  here  remark,  that  you  are  not  to 
imagine,  because  there  are  very  diseased 
stools  produced,  that  you  are  to  go  on  purg- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  bringing  such  stuff 
away ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  purgatives,  especially  if  acrid,  will  cause 
a  diseased  secretion.  If  a  person  in  perfect 
health  take  an  aciid  purgative,  you  will  find 
his  fajces  not  exhibit  the  healthy  character 
they  presented  previously  to  the  purgative 
being  taken.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  purgatives,  especially  if  they  possess 
any  acrimonious  quality,  will  disorder  the 
secretions  and  produce  a  foetid  discharge 
from  the  intestines,  which  would  not  other- 
wise take  place.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  patient  should  have  diseased  secretions  in 
inflammation  and  other  diseases  before  you 
administer  purgatives  ;  it  is,  doubtless,  con- 
tinually not  the  case,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  purgatives  will  have  this  effect ; 
and  after  a  time,  when  the  freces  would  as- 
sume their  natural  a[)pearance,  they  may  be 
kept  in  an  unnatural  state  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  purgatives. 

With  res]>ect  to  the  repetition  of  purga- 
tives, as  also  the  repetition  of  bleeding,  that 
must  all  be  regulateil  by  the  violence  of  the 
disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strength  of 
the  j)atient  on  the  other. 

Sudorijics  and  Diaphoretics. — In  regard 
to  other  evacuants,  I  do  not  think  much 
of  them  ;  venesection  and  purging  are  by 
far  the  chief.  Sudorifics  arc  of  very  in- 
ferior use  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  if  you 
leave  the  skin  alone,  and  well  combat  the 
comjjlaint  with  other  remedies,  you  will 
find  that  the  skin  will  resume  its  healthy 
function,  and  the  patient  perspire.  I  sel- 
dom lake  any  trouble  whatever  with  the 
skin,  by  the  administration  of  either  sudori- 
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fics  or  diaphoretics.  By  merely  bleeding 
the  patient  well,  starving  him,  excluding 
stimuli,  and  apj)lying  such  remedies  as  I 
shall  presently  speak  of,  you  may  generally 
neglect  the  skin  as  well  as  the  urine.  In  in- 
flammatory comjilaints  the  urine  will  come 
round  without  any  direct  means,  when  the 
disease  is  combated,  and  so  will  the  i-kin  ; 
at  any  rate,  if  you  give  stimulating  sudoriiics 
you  do  great  harm.  In  regard  to  the  ex- 
hibition  of  antimony,  as  it  is  generally 
exhibited  in  inflammatory  complaints,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  moderate  dia- 
phoresis, you  may  just  as  well  treat  the  pa- 
tient without  it.  A  few  drops  of  liq.  antim, 
tartarizati,  in  a  saline  draught,  cannot  do 
material  good  in  a  severe  inflammation  ;  so 
trifling  is  the  power  of  small  doses  of  this 
medicine,  that  1  have  now  patients  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  who  have  taken  two  or 
three  drachms  every  three  hours,  to  shew 
how  it  can  be  borne,  without  any  sensible 
effect  whatever  being  produced.  The  idea 
of  a  few  drops  of  antimonial  wine  producing 
any  serious  effect  in  inflammation,  is  absurd. 
If  you  well  combat  the  disease  with  local 
and  general  bleeding  and  purging,  you  will 
find  that  small  doses  of  it  are  just  as  well 
omitted  as  not ;  and  I  never  think  of  saline 
draughts,  or  a  few  drops  of  liq.  antim.  tar- 
tarizati, or  any  of  these  pretty  things,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  inflammation. 

CONTRA-STIMULATING. 

There  is,  however,  another  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and 
that  is,  to  exhibit  counter-irritants,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  coiitra-stimulants,  so  as  to  produce 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  system.  The 
chief  of  these,  T  believe,  are  colchicum, 
digitalis,  and  antimony,  in  very  full  doses, 
and  mercury.  In  violent  inflammation, 
and  indeed  in  many  violent  morbid  states  of 
the  body,  all  remedial  agents  are  opposed. 
You  may  give  in  fever,  you  may  give  in 
inflammation,  you  may  give  in  insanity, 
you  may  give  in  spasm,  far  larger 
doses  of  medicine  than  you  could  exhibit  in 
health.  In  inflammation  some  say  they  have 
given  an  ounce  of  tinct.  digitalis  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  never  did  ;  or  a  scruple,  or 
half  a  drachm,  of  the  powder,  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  this 
disease  you  may  give  a  far  larger  quan- 
tity than  you  could  in  health,  and  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  all  agents  are  resisted.  Certainly  that 
is  the  case  with  mercury,  of  whicli  you 
may  give  a  quantity  which,  in  the  same  in- 
dividuclin  a  state  of  health,  would  induce 
the  most  violent  ptyalisni,  and  cause  all  the 
teeth  to  dropout.  You  see  that,  in  violent 
inflammation,  the  effect  of  bleeding  on  the 
heart  is  resisted — the  system  is  in  a  new 
state,  and  many  things  will  not  produce 
that  effect  which  they  would  if  it  were  in 
its  natural  condition. 


Digitalis. 
Of  the  first  of  the  contra-stimulants 
which  I  have  enumerated,  I  have  not 
any  great  exjierience.  Of  the  use  of  di- 
gitalis in  inflammatory  diseases,  I  have 
little  or  no  knowledge.  I  know  that  some 
say  they  can  cure  inflammatory  affections 
with  it,  unaided  by  venesection  ; — so  far  do 
some  go  ;  but  I  have  really  a  horror  of  digi- 
talis. I  have  seen  so  many  people  die  sud- 
denly who  were  taking  it,  that,  whether 
they  died  from  it  or  not,  it  is  a  medicine  of 
which  I  am  particularly  shy;  and,  knowing 
the  effect  of  bleeding,  together  with  some 
other  remedies,  I  have  not  had  recourse  to  it 
in  any  quantity  sufficient  to  control  the  cir- 
culation. I  have  e.thibited  it  in  the  dose  of 
a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture 
three  or  four  times  a-day  ;  but  I  never  saw- 
it  useful  in  inflammation,  and  as  I  never 
gave  larger,  I  cannot  say  much  of  it  from  my 
own  experience. 

Colchicum. 

As  to  colchicum,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  extraordinary  powers  in  active 
rheumatism  and  gout.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  so  strong  an  anti-inflammatory 
remedy  as  I  suppose  colchicum  is,  will  pro- 
duce sweating,  purging,  and  vomiting  ;  and 
nausea  has  a  great  tendency  to  lessea 
inflammation ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  been  so  satisfied  with  it  as  to  make  me 
trust  much  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  its 
employment  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  its 
utility  has  not  appeared  to  me  so  decisive 
as  to  induce  me  to  exhibit  it  in  preference  to 
mercury. 

Anlimmiy. 

With  respect  to  antimony,  it  may  be 
given,  it  is  now  well  known,  in  far  larger 
doses  than  could  be  imagined.  I  believe  it 
is  now  ten  years  ago  since  I  found  pulvis 
antimonialis  to  be  in  general  a  veryinert thing, 
I  have  seen  others  give  two  or  three  grains 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  five-graia 
doses  at  night,  to  make  persons  perspire,  or- 
dering them  at  the  same  time  to  take  plenty 
of  gruel,  to  bathe  their  feet  in  hot  water, 
and  put  plenty  of  clothes  on  the  bed;  and  if 
they  have  sweated  profusely,  it  has  been  all 
attributed  to  the  antimony'.  Seeing  these 
things,  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  its  powers,  and 
I  went  on  till  I  gave  jieople  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  and  a  half,  and  even  two  drachms, 
three  times  aday.  I  was  satisfied  it  could 
not  arise  from  the  remedy  being  resisied, 
and  I  therefore  gave  it  to  patients  labouring 
under  itch.  It  is  well,  when  a  patient  is 
rubbing  in  sulphur,  to  give  something  inter- 
nally, to  gratify  his  wish  to  have  his  blood 
purified.  In  the  cases  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring, I  gave  the  antimony  with  no  effect. 
I  forgot  to  bring  it  with  me,  but  I  yester- 
day stumbled  on  an  old  hospital  ticket,  in 
which  I  i)rescribed  130  grains  three  times 
a-day,   without  its  producing  eveii   nausea. 
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In  fact,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  remedy ;  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  pliosphate  of  lime 
and  peroxide  of  antimony,  and  sometimes 
it  contains  nothing  else;  but  if  you  give  it 
with  calomel,  you  may  sometimes  produce 
Dausea.  I  will  not  say  that  pulv.  antimony, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  is  an  inert  remedy  :  but  such 
as  it  is  commonly  to  be  procured  may  be 
given  in  the  quantity  I  have  just  stated  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  with  no  effect  at  all. 

Witli  respect  to  the  antimonium  tarta- 
rizatum,  if  it  be  ever  so  good,  it  may  be 
given  in  large  quantities.  There  are  many 
men  now  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  taking 
half-ounce  doses  of  autimonial  wine,  in  chro- 
nic bronchitis,  every  four  hours,  without  its 
producing  nausea  or  any  thing  else.  They 
said,  when  first  taking  it,  that  it  made 
them  sick,  but  they  have  not  felt  so  since. 
IMany  persons  give  twenty  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  I  have  given,  in  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, two  grains  every  two  hours,  which 
has  induced  nausea  or  vomiting  at  first,  but 
none  afterwards ;  and  then,  after  going  on 
for  perhaps  a  fortnight,  the  patients  will 
perhaps  be  sick  again.  I  have  used  it  in  the 
way  I  have  stated,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  been  satisfied  with  it;  it  has  not  pro- 
duced the  salutary  effect  I  desired.  I  dare 
say  you  may  sometimes  save  a  patient's  life 
with  it,  by  the  nausea,  but  you  will  not  save 
so  many  as  a  good  practitioner  should  try  to 
do;  nor  do  I  think  that  colchicum  or  digi- 
talis  are  to  be  depended  upon  like  mercury 
—  I  think  not.  I  have  given  colchicum 
and  antimony  fair  trials,  and  perhaps  I 
am  not  contented  without  great  success 
in  inflammation,  because  I  think  if  we 
have  fair  play,  we  ought  generally  to 
cure  it.  It  is  an  established  truth, 
however,  respecting  tartarized  antimony, 
that  in  inflammatory  diseases  you  may 
give  it  in  these  large  quantities,  and,  al- 
though a  patient  may  be  made  sick  at 
first,  yet  the  sickness  will  go  off  and  the 
remedy  be  borne.  1  have,  however,  gene- 
rally seen  the  sickness  come  on  at  the  end  of 
about  a  fortnight,  and  then  continue  as  long 
as  the  remedy  is  continued, 

I  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
mercury  at  the  next  lecture. 

A  HISTORY 

OF    A 

REMARKABLE    CASE   OF  ICTERUS, 

WITH  HYDATIDS  IN  THE  LIVER. 

By  EawAKD  Br.ACKMonE,  M.D. 

'J'o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Plymouth,  Nov.  25,  \8^\. 

Sin, 
Mrs.  G.  32  years  of  age,  was  treated 
five  years  ago  for  hepatitis,  since  which 


she  has  habitually  suffered  from  cramp 
in  the  stomach,  flatulency,  a  fastidious 
appetite,  and  costiveness.  The  use  of 
brandy,  which  had  been  prescribed  for 
her,  invariably  as^gravated  these  cora- 
jjlaints.  The  menstrua  were  irregular 
and  painful,  and  at  times  immoderate. 
She  lias  been  married  four  years  with- 
out oflTspring.  Since  her  residence  in 
Devonshire,  during  the  last  eighteea 
months,  her  health  has  been  improved. 
She  had  icterus,  however,  twelve  months 
ago,  which  disappeared  without  medical 
treatment. 

In  September  1831,  she  consulted 
Mr.  Lyon,  of  Stonehouse,  who  found 
her  to  be  affected  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  liver. 
Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  then 
drawn,  eight  leeches  applied  on  the 
side,  saline  purgatives  given,  and  calo- 
mel with  antimony,  and  subsequently 
the  Pil.  Hydrarg.  to  ptyalism.  The 
blood  was  buffy.  The  bowels  remained 
costive,  and  the  stomach  was  affected 
with  severe  spasms,  after  which  icterus 
again  appeared.  About  this  time  a 
vesicular  mole  was  discharged  from  the 
uterus,  after  an  interruption  of  the 
menstrua  for  three  niontlis.  JMr.  L. 
persisted  in  the  use  of  purgative  injec- 
tions, blisters,  the  v\arm  bath,  embro- 
cations, antispasmodics,  diaphoretics, 
the  acetate  of  morphine,  and  occasional 
cordials,  until  my  first  visit  on  the  20th 
of  October.  The  icterus  was  then  in- 
tense, with  pain  at  the  left  praecordial 
region,  acute  on  pressure ;  costiveness, 
extreme  debility,  and  oppression.  The 
gums  were  ulcered  and  white  from  the 
mercury,  but  with  little  salivation  : 
there  was  daily  severe  vomiting  and  in- 
appeteiicy;  the  pulse  quick;  the  tongue 
dry,  glossy,  adhesive,  such  as  is  seen  in 
diabetes.  Opiates,  brandy,  and  a  warm 
bath,  had  been  used  the  day  before. 
JMist    Salin.  c.  Yino  Colchici. 

Enema  bis  die.       Hirudines  epigastric. 
Pil.  ex  Rh?B0  et  Scammonio. 

21st. — Much  fever  through  the  night; 
the  hands  now  hot  and  dry;  the  pulse 
120,  tense;  thirst;  urgent  vomiting 
of  shreds  of  green  mucus  or  al- 
bumen, resembling  grape  skins,  one 
being  a  perfect  cyst  (hydatid) ;  a  simi- 
lar matter  discharged  from  the  intes- 
tines; muci)  prostration. 
M.  Sang,  ad  ^viij.  Cataplasma  epigast. 

Magnes.  c.  Vin.  Colchici  ter  die  (C.) 
Calomel  gr.  ij.  vespere. 
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The  blood  was  very  huffy  and  cupped ; 
the  urine  like  brandy  ;  the  stools  green 
and  bilious. 

22d. — The  fever  gfone  ;  more  mem- 
branes cjec-ted  by  voinititinf  and  in  tlie 
stools,  before  which  the  stoniacli  was 
much  oppressed.  The  saline  seemed  to 
disorder  the  stomach  whenever  it  was 
in  the  least  acidulous.  The  countenance 
is  less  icteritious. 

(C.)  cont.  Enema  ;   Sinapism  on  the  legs. 

In  the  evenin<r,  the  coldness  of  the 
extremities  and  the  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach were  relieved  by  the  mustard  j 
pulse  8G,  soft. 

2'6d,  9  A.  M. — \  severe  return  of  vo- 
miting- in  the  ni^ht  prevented  sleep ; 
more  of  the  green  u)ucus  and  mem- 
^l^anes  discharged  ;  thirst  ;  a  dry 
tongue  J  the  hands  and  feet  hot  and 
dry ;  much  prostration  ;  little  pain. 
The  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  L.  for  the  vomit- 
ing to  day. 

JM.  Sang.  ^iv.        Pediluvium  ;  fotus  ;  (C.) 
repeated. 

Evening. — Profuse  perspiration,  with 
sensible  relief ;  the  fever  and  vomiting 
subsided;  pulse  80,  soft;  five  stools, 
containing  some  bilious  mucus,  were 
passed  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
from  the  pills  (three),  wliicli  have  been 
unintentionally  continued  ;  the  bowels 
are  now  quiet.  Some  gruel  seemed  to 
disorder  the  stomach. 

24th. — At  eleven  last  niglit,  the  vo- 
miting of  entire  green  hydatids  returned, 
some  being  as  large  as  Lisbon  grapes; 
no  sleep ;  some  fever  now  present ; 
the  tongue  clean  ;  pulse  80. 

Infus.  Rhaei  c.  Solut.  Alkalina. 

Enema  emol.  of  Carrageen  Moss, 

Diet  of  Sago  and  Tea. 

Evening.  —  IMuch  relief;  the  bowels 
have  been  well  moved  by  the  clyster;  the 
belly  is  not  tumid  or  tender;  a  sense  of 
scalding  in  micturition  ;  much  less 
icterus. 

Contiu.  D. 
St.  Tinct.  Hyoscyam.  gtt.  xxx.  c.  Liquor. 
Ammon.  Acet.  3iij.  vespere. 

27th. — There  has  been  much  sensible 
relief  from  the  medicine  ;  but  on  using 
some  purgative  medicine  and  fowl-broth, 
late  last  night,  the  vomiting  of  bitter 
green  mucus  returned,  and  four  purg- 


ing  stools,  with  pain  at  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  but  no  hydatids  were  discharg- 
ed ;  good  sleep  was  afterwards  obtain- 
ed. The  fever  is  now  abated;  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  quiet. 

rntermit.  medicam. 
Sumat.  Solut.  Alkalin.  n^xv.  4ta  quaq.  hora. 

Evening.— Two  doses  of  the  medicine 
taken,  whicli  have  rested  well ;  some 
fever  is  present. 

Sumat.  Mist.  c.  Nitrat.  Potass,  c.  Tinct. 
Digital,  et  Vin.  Colchici. 

28th.  —  A  third  dreadful  paroxysm 
has  ensued  of  vomiting  of  a  green  bitter 
fluid,  with  some  membranes  and  many 
entire  hydatids,  attended  by  irritative 
fever,  cramp,  and  oppression  at  the  sto- 
mach, unlike  the  former  tenderness ; 
the  pulse  150,  tense;  some  greenish 
fluid  stools  passed. 

Missio.  Sanguinis  ad  jiss. 

The  pulse  was  instantly  relaxed  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  which  was  buffy,  but 
not  cupped. 

Sumat.  Tinct.  Hyoscyami  tJ^xxx.  Solut. 
Acet.  MorpliiiB  lll,ij.  Carb.  Ammon.  gr. 
V.  4ta  quaq'je  hora. 

Evening. —  Much  relief;  tea  only 
taken. 

2.9th. — X  good  night ;  some  perspira- 
tion, with  sensiiile  relief;  no  stool,  no 
vomiting;  the  stomach  bears  pressure; 
no  tumor  or  tension  palpai)le;  the 
tongue  of  a  variegated  red  colour,  clean, 
and  moist;  pulse  120;  some  Camphor 
mixture,  with  tincture  of  Hyoscyamus, 
seems  to  have  excited  fever.  The 
skin  is  easily  chilled  ;  the  urine  less 
yellow,  cloudy ;  much  prostration  in 
the  countenance  and  manner. 

Intermit,   medic.     St.  Infus.  Rhei  ^j.  ad 
duas  vices ;  fotus. 

Evening.— Profuse  warm  perspiration, 
which  has  relieved  the  stomach ;  no 
stool  for  twenty-four  hours;  extreme 
inappetency,  except  for  tea. 

Beef  tea  and  Jelly. 
Infus.  Rhffii  et  Gentian,  c,  Ol.  Terebinth. 

l^xx.x,  4ta  quiique  hora   (E). 
Pil.  ex  Opii  gr.  j.  Camphorje  gr.  iij,  vesp. 

An  aphthous  state  of  the  tongue  was 
first  observed  yesterday;  after  the  cor- 
dial, it  became  red  and  dry;  thirst  se- 
vere ;  the  extreme  circulation  low. 

Sp.  Camphora;,  c.  Extr.  Belladonna;,  cpi- 
gastrio. 
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30th,  9  A.M. — After  the  use  of  one 
dose  of  (E),  Ibiiss.  of  a  green  fluid, 
with  mucus,  and  numerous  large  liyda- 
tids,  were  vomited,  some  entire,  others 
broken,  before  which,  in  the  night, 
Mrs.  G.  had  complained  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  and  seemed  to  be  dying  from 
exhaustion,  I\Ir.  L.  administered  some 
port-wine  negus.  No  sleep  was  ob- 
tained, although  a  grain  of  opium  was 
taken.  The  bowels  are  torpid  ;  the 
stomach  is  tranquil;  the  tongue  aph- 
thous, red,  and  dry;  pulse  140,  small, 
soft ;  the  aspect  indicates  extreme  low- 
ness  ;  some  biscuit  and  fowl  broth  have 
been  taken ;  perspiration  not  profuse. 
The  medicine  (E)  is  said  to  occasion 
sickness.  The  belly  below  the  right 
ribs  is  hard,  but  without  tumor,  and  is 
a  little  painful. 

St.  Negus   aliment.      Infus.  Gentian,   c. 
Camj)hora3. 

Evening.  —  The  countenance  is  less 
sunken  ;  she  desires  to  masticaie  meat ; 
the  medicine  (E)  has  been  taken  well ; 
no  more  vomiting. 

Con.  Med.  and  Beef-juice. 

[From  this  time  to  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, she  continued  sometimes  rather 
better,  sometimes  worse ;  occasionally 
passing  a  few  hydatids,  and  generally 
taking  light  nourishment,  laxatives, 
coujpound  infusion  of  Gentian,  Liq. 
Acet.  Ammonise,  &c.  &c.  and  latterly 
Sulphate  of  Quina.  At  the  above  date 
the  report  is  as  follows.] 

IGth. — The  pain  had  continued  all 
day,  and  then  was  relieved  by  an  embro- 
cation of  spirit,  caniphorae  ;  two  stools  ; 
tongue  very  red  ;  pulse  10() ;  look  calm 
and  cheerful ;  mind  sustained  by  reli- 
gion. 

Jelly  and  beef-juice. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  G.  was  taken 
into  the  drawing-room,  on  the  sofa,  and 
whilst  masticating  some  mutton-chop 
she  felt  the  death- stroke.  On  being 
placed  in  bed  two  stools  were  passed 
involuntarily,  and  she  becan)e  insensible 
and  breathless.  After  some  wine  she 
revived,  complained  of  pain  at  the  sto- 
mach, and  ag!iin  sank.  When  seen  by 
me  at  2  p.m.,  the  pulse  had  ceased,  the 
respiration  was  slow,  the  jaw  had 
dropped  ;  in  two  hours  more  death  was 
complete. 

Inspection,  20  hours  after  death. — The 
body   exhibited    u  sallow   colour,    and 


extreme  emaciation ;  the  belly  was  so 
much  sunken  that  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
touched  the  abdominal  muscles  ante- 
riorly ;  over  the  epigastre,  and  below 
the  right  ribs  as  far  as  the  navel,  a  cir- 
cumscribed hardness  was  palpable,  of 
an  uniform  surface.  The  peritoneum 
abdominis  was  natural,  and  held  Jiij.  of 
clear  citron-coloured  serum.  The  liver 
was  vastly  enlarged,  extending  below 
the  right  crista  ilii,  and  tilling  more  than 
half  the  abdomen  :  it  was  of  a  variegat- 
ed, mottled,  raspberry  colour,  neither 
hardened  nor  softened.  In  its  interior, 
at  the  margin  of  the  right  lobe,  were 
some  scattered  scrofulous  abscesses,  or 
softened  tubercles,  of  which  the  largest 
was  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  posterior 
part  of  this  lobe  was  firmly  adherent  to 
the  ribs,  its  concave  surface  to  the  duo- 
denum ;  in  the  whole  of  its  thickness, 
from  the  convex  surface  to  the  gall- 
bladder, was  a  cavity  (the  exterior  late- 
ral boundary  of  which  seemed  to  consist 
only  of  the  thickened  peritoneal  tunic), 
holding  Ibj.  of  bilious  ichor,  with  some 
coagula,  none  of  which  were  organized  J 
710  hydatids  ivcre  seen  ;  a  thick  mem- 
bnuie  formed  of  morbid  albumen  lined 
the  cavity,  being  in  most  places  of  a 
darkish  rugged  aspect,  as  if  from  inci- 
pient ulceration,  and  in  one  place  so  or- 
yanized  as  to  resemble  the  diseased  coats 
of  a  large  arter)/,  three  inches  long  and 
two  broad.  The  cavity  communicated 
with  the  adherent  duodenum  by  an  ul- 
cerous opening,  six  lines  in  diameter. 
The  surrounding  part  of  the  liver  was 
carnified.  but  not  much  indurated  ;  its 
other  portions  were  morbid  only  in  co- 
lour. The  vena  |)orta3,  &c.  seemed 
healthy.  The  gall-bladder  was  small, 
and  of  an  ochry  colour.  The  stomach 
was  small,  very  narrow,  natural  in  co- 
lour, and  texture  ;  but  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, rugous  from  hypertrophy.  The 
intestines  were  very  small,  from  the  con- 
traction and  tenuity  of  their  coats.  The 
ileum  exhibited  a  diftuse  vascularity  ; 
its  mucous  coat  was  intensely  vascular, 
particularly  at  the  prominent  parts  of 
the  valvulae  connivenlcs,  but  without 
obvious  ulceration.  The  spleen  was 
very  small,  l)Ut  healthy.  The  kidneys 
were  healthy.  The  uterus  was  exteriorly, 
at  its  fundus,  livid,  very  much  iiulurated 
throughout  ;  its  mucous  mend)rane 
dark,  with  some  vestiges  of  an  albumi- 
nous exudation. 

Comments. — This  case  seemed  al  first 
to  be  one  of  ordinary  icterus,  with  iii- 
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flainmation  in  the  digestive  organs.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  organic  afiec- 
tion  could  only  be  known  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms.  In  its  course 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  an  hydati- 
dical  disorganization  of  the  liver;  but 
how  the  hydatids  passed  into  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  seemed  obscure. 

The  prognosis  was,  of  course,  that  of 
ultimate  death,  as  hydatids  in  the  liuman 
su!)ject  arc,  I  believe,  always  a  token  of 
a  malignant  disease,  and  as  the  powers 
of  the  constitulion  were  here  evidently 
much  worn. 

The  icterus  was  partly  from  the  pres- 
sure made  on  tiie  gall-ducts  by  the  dis- 
tended sac  in  the  liver,  wherei)y  the 
passage  of  the  bile  into  tbe  duodenum 
was  impeded  ;  and  partly  from  the 
greater  formation  of  this  fluid  in  the 
more  healthy  parts  of  this  enlarged 
vlscHS. 

The  nature  of  the  paroxysms  was  that 
of  irritative,  nervous,  and  febrile  action, 
which  it  is  important  to  distinguish  from 
a  purely  inflammatory  state. 

This  case  ivcll  exhibited  the  distinct 
nature  of  oppression  from  exhaustion 
of  the  vital  functions.  The  disorder  at 
the  stomach  was  generally  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  hydatids  in  it,  and  the 
noxious  influence  of  the  attendant  vi- 
tiated humours  on  its  sensitive  mucous 
membrane.  The  last  exacerbation 
seemed  to  be  induced  by  tbe  over-sti- 
innlus  of  a  more  generous  diet. 

The  state  of  the  mouth  and  of  tbe  in- 
testine was  pathologically  analogous ; 
and  the  former  was  an  important  index 
of  tlie  latter.  The  colli(|uative  diar- 
rhoea which  bad  begun  was  the  proper 
effect  of  vascular  ulcerative  action  in  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  ileum — a  truly  as- 
thenic cachectic  disorder,  the  result  of 
deficiency  in  vitality,  as  in  the  case  of 
incipientdecompositionof  organized  tex- 
tures. 

The  condition  of  the  uterus  well  ex- 
plains the  disordered  state  of  its  func- 
tions during  life. 

The  blood  was  not  inflammatory.  That 
albuminous  separation  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  chronic  diseases,  is  characteristic 
of  a  specific  cachectic  action  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  essentially  different  from 
tbe  morI)id  actions  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  genuine  phlegmasia}.  May  it  not 
be  regarded  as  a  semi-vitalized  stale  of 
this  fluid,  wherein  a  chemical  decompo- 
sition of  its  constituent  parts  easily  hap- 
pens ? 


The  remote  cause  of  the  malady  in 
Mrs.  G.,  was  long  indigestion.  Bad 
pasture  is  remarked  to  be  the  constant 
cause  of  a  similar  disease  (the  rot)  in 
sheep.  I  had  expected  tiiat  death  would 
more  gradually  happen  from  apiithons 
diarrhoea  ;  this  idea  was  erroneous.  The 
sud(k'n  accession  of  rapid  exhaustion  is 
memorable.  The  vital  powers  often 
give  way  instantly,  when  the  stimulus  ot" 
disease  is  removed.  This  suggests  an 
important  caution  regarding  prognosis 
in  chronic  maladies. 

The  effect  of  the  turpentine  was  salu- 
tary, as  its  use  was  followed  by  a  more 
complete  evacuation  of  the  cavity  ;  and 
when  the  discharge  of  the  hydatids  was 
determined  through  the  intestines,  the 
vomiting  subsided.  Acids,  refrigerants, 
and  sedatives,  were  ill  suited  to  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  vascular  action  which  existed 
in  this  case.  Cordials  were  equally  inad- 
missible. Tn  such  a  state  it  is  important 
for  the  sick,  and  the  physician,  patiently 
to  repose  on  the  restorative  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  to  reject  the  means  of  giving 
tran-ient  artificial  strength  at  the  ha- 
zard of  serious  conscipiences.  Blood- 
letting was  employed  only  as  pallia- 
tive ;  and  by  the  abstraction  of  a  small 
quantity,  an  instant  change  was  induced 
in  the  nervous  system.  The  effect  was 
truly  sedative. 

Tlie  hydatids  were  entire,  rotund, 
thick  cysts,  which  became  opake  on  im- 
mersion in  hot  water,  witliout  visible 
blood-vessels,  and  separate ;  whereas, 
in  the  vesicular  placenta  I  have  seen 
them  in  clusters,  connected  by  fila- 
ments. Can  such  substances  be  re- 
garded as  animalcules,  capable  of  an 
independent  existence  ?  for  such  a  ca- 
pability is  an  essential  property  of  ani- 
mate bodies.  They  appear  to  be  formed 
by  a  variety  in  that  action  of  albuminous 
deposition,  which,  under  another  mode, 
generated  the  membrane  lining  the  ca- 
vity. 

The  origin  of  such  a  disease  appears 
to  me  to  be  this : — A  morbid  matter  be- 
ing secreted  in  the  substance  of  an  or- 
gan, becomes  a  specific  stimulus  to  in- 
terstitial absorption  ;  a  cavity  is  there- 
by formed,  which  is  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane endowed  with  peculiar  vital 
powers,  whence  an  exudation  takes 
place,  which  becomes  variously  organ- 
ized according  to  the  diverse  modes  of 
action  in  the  containing  part. 

A  singular  mode  of  this  degenerate 
organizing  action  was  seen  in  the  fibrous 
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part  of  the  lining  membrane,  which  in  all 
respects  resembled  a  l)lood-vessel.  In- 
flammation is  not  the  essence  or  proxi- 
mate patholofjical  cause  of  such  organic 
vitia,  but  a  frequent  adjunct ;  wlience  a 
modification  is  re([uisite,  both  in  the 
treatment  which  is  proper  for  pure  in- 
flammation, and  for  the  cachectic  affec- 
tion itself  when  not  so  complicated.  A 
correspondent  morbid  action  existed  in 
the  liver  and  in  the  uterus,  as  to  the  al- 
buminous exudation ;  but  a  difi'erent 
action  in  respect  of  the  induration  in 
the  latter,  and  the  soft  tuberculalion  and 
suppuration  in  the  former.  All  sorts  of 
disordered  organic  actions  are  found 
concurrent  in  cachectic  diseases. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  two  spe- 
cies of  hydatids — the  one  malionant,  in- 
variably attended  by  a  fatal  disorgani- 
zation of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  si- 
tuate, as  in  the  present  example  ;  the 
other  comparatively  innocent,  Iteing 
simple  vesicles  embedded  in  an  organ, 
tiie  contiguous  portions  of  which  are 
little  diseased.  An  instance  of  the  lat- 
ter I  have  seen  in  the  kidneys. 


TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA, 


To  the  Editor  of  lite  Londoji  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  a  sequel  to  the  observations  of  M. 
de  .Tonnes  on  the  pal/ioloc/tj  of  ciiolera, 
in  a  former  number,  I  forward  you  the 
conclusions  he  has  come  to  after  an  able 
and  succinct  sketch  of  its  treatment  in 
India,  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and 
Russia;    and  I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Crowdy, 

Brixton-inil,  Dee.  fith. 

1st.  It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing 
details,  that  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
during  its  disastrous  career  of  fifteen 
years,  has  differed  remarkal)ly  witli 
place,  seasons,  the  prejudices  of  people 
and  casts,  and  tlic  ideas  either  suggested 
to  individual  practitioners  by  the  suc- 
cess or  otherwise  of  their  practice,  or 
adopted  h  priori,  and  founded  on  erro- 
neous systems. 

2d.  It  has  been  every  where  acknow- 
ledged that  tlie  violence  of  the  disease 
at  its  first  invasion  is  often  so  great  that 


no  medical  aid  can  avail.  However,  in 
comparing  the  mortality  in  Bengal,  of 
persons  under  medical  treatment,  with 
those  who  were  deprived  of  it,  we  must 
admit  that,  if  remedies  are  administered 
promptly  and  judiciously,  death  may 
frequently  be  arrested.  But  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  such  a  circumstance  is 
rare  during  the  pievalence  of  a  disorder 
which  attacks  a  whole  population,  and 
deranges  all  the  resources  of  a  country; 
and  it  has  been  proved,  loo,  tliat  even 
this  comparison,  which  is  in  favour  of 
medical  science,  is  limited  to  certain 
places,  and  tiiat  in  others,  those  who 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  our  art,  have 
not  suffered  more  extensively  than 
those  for  whom  all  its  energies  were 
employed.  Spite  of  the  able  and 
courageous  exertions  of  the  English 
physicians,  the  disease  had  more  vic- 
tims in  India  than  in  Persia,  where  it 
was  scarcely  resisted  ;  and  in  Russia, 
where  a  mode  of  treatment  more  ra- 
tional than  elsewhere,  and  having  the 
advantages  of  experience,  was  pursued, 
the  mortality  amounted  to  one-lialf,  or 
three- fiftlis,  of  tlie  sick,  being  similar  to 
what  happened  in  those  countries  where 
they  were  al)andoned  to  tlieir  fate. 

3(1.  If  tlie  tables  of  mortality  which  I 
have  given  did  not  afJ\>rd  this  melan- 
choly result,  a  proof  of  it  might  l)e 
found  in  the  numl)er  and  diveisity  of 
the  ramedies  which  demonstrate  their 
powerlessness.  In  a  memoir,  addressed 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Jani- 
chen,  who  practised  at  Moscow  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  that 
citv  in  1830,  does  not  scruple  to  avow 
that  "  one  can  phtce  no  reliance  on  the 
resources  of  art  in  this  horrible  malady." 

4th.  Without  adoi)ting  an  opinion  so 
discouraging,  we  may  ol)serve  that  it 
may  i'e  doubted  whether,  hitherto,  any 
rational  treatment  lias  been  discovered 
or  practised,  when  we  hear  remedies 
totally  opposite  eulogized  and  employed 
by  physicians  e<|ually  respectable. 

5th.  Jf  I  may  he  permitted  to  deduce 
from  facts  a  conclusion  which  seems  to 
me  inevitable,  but  which  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  should  be  expressed 
with  hesitation  and  reserve,  I  should 
say  that  bleeding  does  not  appear  to  be 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
As  is  the  case  in  yellow  fever,  if  it  les- 
sens the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  it 
does  so  by  diminishing  the  resistance  «>f 
the  vital  powers,  and  not  i)y  combating 
the  principle  of  the  malady,     Its  only 
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advantaiTc  is  that  of  procurinjj  for  tlio, 
iir)lKip])y  pati(Mit  a  more  speedy  and 
less  painful  doatli. 

6tli.  From  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Walker,  an  Eii<r]i.«h  physician  who  was 
sent  to  Moscow  hy  the  Britisii  govern- 
ment, it  appears  tiiat  no  hcncfit  was  de- 
rived from  blood- letting  in  tiie  cholera 
of  Russia  in  1S30,  but  great  innuence 
was  attributed  to  sudorifics,  and  fortius 
purpose  they  applied  inunense  cata- 
plasms of  heated  huy-seeds  to  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  or  coverings  of  wool  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water,  and  endea- 
voured to  assist  tlie  operation  of  these 
remedies  Ity  administering  brandy. 

These  remedies,  which  were  subse- 
quently recommended  in  Poland  by  tlie 
committee  of  health  at  Warsaw,  had 
never  been  employed  in  Asia.  They 
appear  to  be  a  new  application  of  tiie 
popular  theory  of  the  countries  of  the 
north,  which  imagines  that,  as  ci/ld  is 
the  cause  of  a  great  part  of  their  mala- 
dies, heat  must  be  their  cure,  and  that 
vapour-baths  are  a  sort  of  universal 
panacea.  However,  experience  is  not 
in  favour  of  these  remedies,  for  in  those 
countries  where  they  have  been  tried, 
the  deatlis  have  amounted  to  tliree  out 
of  five  of  the  sick,  whilst  in  those 
where  they  are  unknown  the  loss  has 
not  exceeded  one-lialf. 

7lh.  The  proi)liylactic  means  em- 
ployed during  fifteen  years  as  a  preser- 
vative from  cliolera  are  purely  empiri- 
cal, since  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  its 
original  causes.  In  the  different 
countries  of  Asia  there  have  been  suc- 
cessively recommended  baths,  per- 
fumes, the  strongest  aromatics,  fires  in 
public  places,  cleanliness,  temperance, 
abstinence  from  certain  articles  of  diet, 
amulets,  prayers,  talismans;  in  short, 
the  usual  resources  in  those  calamities 
which  excite  fear  or  |)rovoke  credulity. 
But  no  kind  of  surveillance  has  been 
exercised  as  regards  infected  places, 
ships  suspected  to  be  so,  merchandize, 
pilgrims,  or  troops  coming  from  coun- 
tries where  the  disease  is  raging. 
Throughout  all  the  east,  the  clothes  of 
the  dead  have  been  worn  by  those  who 
inherited  them  ;  their  houses  left  empty, 
have  been  soon  inhabited  by  fresh  fa- 
milies ;  tlieir  precious  shawls  and  rich 
furs  have  been  sold,  and  carried  afar  by 
the  caravans.  In  short,  everywhere 
has  reigned,  with  the  carelessness  of 
ail  uncivilized  people,  that  bliud  fatal- 


ism which  perpetuates  tlie  plague  in  the 
fair  countries  of  the  Levant. 

8th.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  the  towns  of  Russia,  and  especially 
in  Moscow,  prophylactic  measures  have 
been  generally  adopted  ;  and  althougii, 
frequently,  those  whicli  were  most 
highly  estimated  were  found  wanting, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  al- 
together unsuccessful ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  propagation  of  the  malady  has 
been  less  extensive  in  Russia  than  in  the 
other  countries  which  it  has  traversed 
since  1817- 

We  must,  however,  confess  that  a 
hope,  which  we  never  ourselves  enter- 
tained, but  which,  nevertheless,  was 
very  general,  has  been  completely  dis- 
appointed :  we  mean  that  which  arose 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  chlorine 
as  a  disinfectant.  Tiie  Russian  physi- 
cian already  cited.  Dr.  Janichen,  in- 
forms us  that  the  use  of  this  perserva- 
tive  was  common  in  all  the  towns  at- 
tacked by  cholera  ;  but  he  adds,  chlo- 
rine and  the  chlorurets  have  had  no  iir- 
fluence  over  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  it  has  sprung  up  amidst  ema- 
nations of  chlorine,  which  was  in  con- 
tinual use  with  all  classes  of  society. 

.9th.  After  the  loss  of  this  hope,  we 
know  of  no  other  useful  precautions 
than  such  as  prevent  pers'ins  exposed 
to  the  disease  from  being  acted  on  by 
any  causes  which  may  interrupt  the 
operations  of  the  vital  powers — such  as 
fear,  drunkenness,  or  any  other  excess. 
These  precautions  are  the  same  as  are 
adopted  in  places  infected  by  any  con- 
tagion, to  prevent  the  absorption  of  its 
germ  through  the  pulmonary  or  cuta- 
neous channels.  They  ought  necessa- 
rily to  be  as  numerous  as  the  chances 
which  menace  life,  when  any  of  its 
functions  may  become  in  a  moment  the 
cause  of  death. 

10th.  It  is  clear  (hat  a  deplorable  un- 
certainty must  attach  itself  to  these 
means  of  preservation  ;  but  there  is 
one,  of  which  the  value  is  certain,  and 
it  is  that  pointed  out  by  Franklin.  "  In 
all  contagious  diseases,"  said  that 
wise  man,  "  we  must  take  it  as  a 
maxim,  if  we  would  avoid  them,  to  go 
as  soon,  to  go  as  far,  and  to  be  absent 
as  long,  as  we  can." 

lllh.  Experience,  purchased  by  the 
lives  of  many  millions,  has  caused  this 
maxim  to  be  adopted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Ilindostan,     As   soon   as    the 
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cliolera  appears  in  a  town,  villajjc,  or 
single  house,  every  one  flies,  abandon- 
inc:liis  propertv  and  seeliing  refuge  afar 
off,either  in  the'fields  and  woods  or  on  the 
mountains.  This  example  was  followed 
in  the  Russian  provinces ;  and  the  emi- 
gration of  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow, 
Astrachan,  and  Teflis,  so  much  dimi- 
nished the  population  of  those  towns  as. 
to  restrain  the  mortality  of  the  disease. 
It  is  true,  that  in  many  instances  it  has 
favoured  its  propagation,  the  fugitives 
having  carried  with  them,  and  dissemi- 
nated, its  germ. 

12lh.  Another  mode,  more  difficult, 
has  nevertheless  many  times  succeeded, 
viz.  that  of  sequestration.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  a  house  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  infected  town,  those  of  a  capital  in 
the  centre  of  a  country,  ravaged  by  the 
cholera,  have  been  saved  from  this  pes- 
tilence by  intercepting  all  communica- 
tions from  without.  This  plan  was 
adopted  with  complete  success  in  the 
isle  of  Bourbon  in  1819  ;  in  1820  in  the 
Philippine  islands;  in  1823  at  Aleppo 
and  Anlioch  in  Syria  ;  in  1822  at  Tehe- 
ran in  Persia;  in  1823  at  Astrachan  on 
the  Caspian  ;  and  in  1830  at  Sarepta 
on  the  Volga.  In  all  these  instances, 
which  we  shall  detail  elsewhere,  the 
cholera  was  arrested,  as  the  plague  has 
been,  by  cutting  off,  in  time,  all  com- 
munication between  the  infected  and 
those  who  had  not  yet  received  the 
germs  of  the  disease. 

13th.  Facts  have  completely  proved 
that,  as  the  germ  of  the  cholera  does 
not  float  in  the  open  air,  as  lias  been  as- 
serted, we  may  remain  with  safety  in 
the  midst  of  an  infected  town,  and  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  being  attacked  by  it 
so  long  as  we  rigidly  isolate  the  house 
we  may  occupy. 

The  aggregate  of  these  researches  es- 
tablishes, that  it  is  with  the  cholera,  as 
with  the  olher  severe  contagions,  as  re- 
gards curative  and  prophylactic  means  : 
the  remedies  we  can  o])pose  to  it  to  save 
the  lives  of  those  attacked,  are  inelfica- 
cious,  or  uncertain  :  our  propliylaclic 
resources  afford  but  rare  and  doubtful 
chances  of  escape ;  but  sanitary  mea- 
sures, whether  their  object  be  to  arrest 
or  prevent  its  invasion,  to  fly  from  it, 
or  be  protected  l>y  separation,  are  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  results. 


AIR-BATH   IN  CHOLERA. 

HOT  AIR-BATH  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The   approach  of  cholera  has  given  to 
the  hot  air-bath  a  degree  of  interest  and 
importance    which    it  would   not   have 
otherwise  possessed,  since  it  seems  cal- 
culated to  become  the   most   efficient 
agent   in  sustaining    the    heat    of    the 
body    and    restoring  the  circulation  to 
the  surface.     It  will  be  found,  however, 
on  trial,  that  the  common  hot  air-bath 
is  incapable  of  effecting  these  objects, 
for   the  ascending  property  of  hot  air 
causes  the  heat  to  be  most  intense  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  while 
the  under   part  and  upper  end  are  but 
slightly  acted  upon  ;  and  a  difference  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees  will  conse- 
quently be  found  to  exist  between  the 
temperature  near  the  feet  and  about  the 
shoulders.     Even  if  this  defect  be  ob- 
viated, the    whole    under    surface    of 
the  body  can  acquire  no  heat  in  the  or- 
dinary bath,  as  the  patient  must  lie  on 
his  back  under  the  frame  work.     From 
the  valuable  observations  of  Dr.  Barry, 
at  the  Westminster  IMedical  Society,  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  respecting  tbe 
benefits' wbicli   were   derived   from  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  on  that 
part  of  the  spine  where  ramollisscment 
of  the  cord  had  been  usually  found,  we 
may  infer,  that,  if  we  do  not  actually 
have  recourse  to  tliat  remedy,  it  will  at 
least  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
as  much  heat  sliould  be  communicated 
to  the  spinal  column  as  the  patient  can 
bear   with    imjiunity.     Impressed    with 
these  opinions,  I  have  caused  to  be  con- 
structed a  hot  air-bath,  which,  on  trial, 
I  have  found  to  oI)viate  these  several  ob- 
jections, and  which   I   flatter  myself  is 
not  only  calculated  to  be  of  more  bene- 
fit  in    cholera  than   any  other  hitherto 
offered,  but  is  capable  of   being  made 
an  elBcicut  remedial  agent  in  many  other 
diseases.     The  hot  air  is  communicated 
and  diffused  under  the  patient,  and  every 
part   of  the  body  is  subjected  to  a  uni- 
form  degree   of  heat   of  any   required 
temperature.     I   beg   to  sulijoin  a  de- 
scription of  my  apparatus.     It  consists 
of  three  square  frames,  each  larger  by 
three  indies  at  one  end  than  tlic  otlier, 
and   which   arc  made  of  three  sizes,   so 
that  one   fits   into   the   other.      When 
placed   together    they    form  a   strong 
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frame-work  five  feet  long,  twenty-six 
inches  wide  at  the  larger,  and  seventeen 
inclies  wide  at  the  smaller  extremity. 
Each  frame  consists  of  two  cross- 
pieces  of  deal  eijfht  inciies  deep,  witli 
two  openings  in  each,  and  of 
two  strong  bars  of  beech,  over 
which  pieces  of  strong  or  doul)le 
webbing  are  securely  nailed,  four 
inches  apart.  Three  pieces  of  thin 
deal  board,  six  inches  wide,  are  fitted 
to  lay  under  each  frame,  passing  under 
tlie  opening  of  the  cross  pieces,  to  pre- 
serve the  l)ed-clothes  from  being  injured 
by  the  tul)e,  and  to  prevent  the  rising 
of  the  feathers.  The  other  pan  of  the 
apparatus  consists  of  the  spirit  furnace, 
which  is  made  of  slieet  iron,  about  ten 
inches  high,  and  turns  off  at  a  right 
angle,  to  communicate  with  a  llatteneil 
tube,  four  feet  long  and  four  inches 
wide,  at  the  larger  extremity,  and 
which  is  perforated  its  whole  lengtli  by 
two  rows  of  holes  about  the  size  of  a 
quill.  The  lube  is  made  of  three  pieces, 
which  fit  into  each  other.  Tlie  end  of 
the  smallest  frame  is  made  with  an  iron 
plate  over  tlie  lower  opening,  seen  in 
the  sketch  ;  from  whicli  a  short  tube 
projects,  and  to  which  the  narrow  end 
of  the  long  tube  is  fixed  on  the  inner 
side,  and  which  receives  tiie  end  of  the 
furnace  on  the  outer  side.  Four  iron 
rods  (covered  with  list)  i^loping  inwards, 
are  made  fo  fit  one  into  each  side  of  the 
larger  and  smaller  frames,  with  an  eye 
at  the  top  of  each.  Tlirough  these  a 
cord  is  passed,  which,  when  drawn 
tightly,  forms  a  secure  support  for  the 
blankets  which  are  used  to  retain  the 
heat.  If  used  in  a  French  bedstead,  an 
additional  tube,  with  an  elbow-joint,  is 
required.  Wlien  this  apparatus  is  to 
be  used,  the  frames  are  to  be  placed  to- 
gether on  a  bed,  or  sofa,  and  if  re- 
quired longer  are  to  be  drawn  a  little 
apart.  The  other  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus are  then  to  be  put  together,  which 
will  not  take  more  tlian  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  patient,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
is  to  lie  placed  on  the  welil'ing.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  heat  will  be  ditTused 
gradually  and  equally  under  the  pa- 
tient, as  the  thermometer  will  indicate 
nearly  an  equal  degree  of  beat  in  every 
part.  The  heat  may  be  diminished  at 
any  required  part,  by  apjdying  a  small 
piece  of  deal  over  the  perforations  as  a 
damper,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  may 
be  closed  by  a  cloth,  should  the  heat 
round  that  part  of  the  body  be  too  in- 


tense. The  sides  under  the  bars  being 
open,  will  admit  of  a  bed-pan  being 
placed  under  the  patient  when  required. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  very  portable, 
being  enclosed  \vithin  the  space  of  the 
larger  frame. 

I  have  left  my  apparatus  in 
the  liands  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
iron  work,  !\lr.  Crook,  5,  Carnaby- 
Street,  Golden-Siiuare,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  member  of  the  profession 
who  is  desirous  of  examining  it*. 

Jame.s  Russell,  Surgeon. 

8,  Broad-Street,  Golden-Square, 
December  14,  1831. 


CONTAGIOUXESSS  OF  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
North  Shields,  Dec.  21st,  1831. 

Sir, 
It  being  still  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to 
the  disease  called  spasmodic  cholera 
being  of  a  contagious  nature,  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  medical  man  to  col- 
lect such  evidence  as  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  so  that 
by  an  accumulation  of  facts  the  ques- 
tion may  be  finally  set  at  rest.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  I  now  send  you  an 
account  of  all  the  cases  which  have 
hitherto  occurred  at  North  Shields,  and 
the  connexion  that  any  of  them  may 
have  had  with  suspicious  sources. 

Number  1,  was  a  man  residing  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  a  mendicant, 
also  a  dealer  in  old  rags  :  he  had  been 
over  to  Sunderland  for  a  few  days, 
where  he  stayed  at  a  common  lodging- 
house  ;  returned  to  this  place  on  the 
Sth  of  December,  bringing  with  him  a 
considerable  store  of  filthy  rags.  On 
the  10th  he  was  attacked  with  spasmo- 
dic cholera,  from  the  efifects  of  which 
he  is  now  recovering. 

Number  2,  a  woman  residing  in  a 
central  part  of  the  town,  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  number  1,  was  attacked 
also  on  the  same  day  ;  could  trace  no 
communication  with  an  infected  source: 


*  As  the  description  renders  the  construction 
of  the  apparatus  sufficiently  intelligible,  we  have 
not  thnusrht  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  draw- 
ing wliich  accomranied  it.  We  ought  perhaps  to 
add,  that  the  above  letter  was  received  before  the 
jiublication  of  BIr.  Green's  in  our  last.  We  men- 
tion this  because  there  is  some  resemblance  in  the 
baths.  — Ku.  Gaz. 
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this  woman  died  in  fifteen  hours   after 
the  attack. 

Number  3. — This  was  a  woman,  the 
wife  of  number  1  :  she  was  taken  ill  on 
tlie  13th,  and  died  on  the  14th,  after  an 
illness  of  twenty-three  hours.  No  other 
case  presented  itself  until  the  18tl). 

Number  4. — This  was  also  a  woman 
who  resided  near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  from  number  2.  8he  had 
been  at  Newcastle,  returned  home  in  a 
common  passage-boat,  took  ill  early  the 
next  morning,  and  died  in  about  thirty- 
four  hours. 

Number  5,  also  a  woman  residing  in 
the  same  district  as  number  4  :  she  had 
visited  a  sister  labouring  under  spasmo- 
dic cholera,  at  a  village  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant on  the  IStb.  She  took  ill  of  the 
disease  on  the  19th,  and  died  on  the 
20th. 

Number  6,  also  a  woman  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  two  last-mentioned, 
took  ill  on  the  19th,  and  died  on  the 
20th  :  could  trace  no  communication 
with  an  infected  source. 

Number  7,  also  a  woman  who  was  em- 
ployed as  a  nurse  to  attend  upon  number 
1,  and  his  wife  number  3.  She  enjoyed 
good  health  up  to  tlie  evening  of  the 
20th,  when,  having  occasion  to  go  out 
for  a  short  time,  on  her  return  she 
found  her  charge,  number  1,  had  crept 
out  of  bed  during  her  absence,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  sorting  a  (piantity  of 
rags  "which  be  bad  contrived  to  secrete 
somewhere  from  the  vigilance  of  the 
overseers  ;  she  complained  of  the  ofl'en- 
sive  smell  arising  from  the  rags  ;  she 
sickened  in  half  an  hour,  and  died  of 
the  disease  within  nine  hours. 

Number  8,  a  seaman  on  board  of 
ship.  He  left  his  family  on  the  19tli, 
who  reside  in  a  part  of  Newcastle  where 
the  disease  is  prevailing  ;  took  ill  on  the 
21st,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Some 
other  cases  have  also  been  reported  to- 
day, but  1  am  not  yet  in  possession  of 
the  particulars.  I  make  no  comment 
upon  these  cases,  but  leave  facts  to 
speak  for  theu)selves.  Should  you 
think  tins  sort  of  journal  of  suliicicnt 
interest  to  occupy  a  |)lace  in  your  Ga- 
zette, I  shall  hiive  much  pleasure  in 
sending  you  a  continuation  of  it. 
J  remain,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

EdWAUD  GllEKNilOW, 

Vice-President  to  the  Hoard  of 
Health  at  North  iSliiekls  and 
Tyncinuulh, 


CURIOUS  CASE  SIMULATING  CIIO- 

LER.A. 

By  Dr.  Alderson. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Alderson,  the  official  corre- 
spondent of  the  Central  Board  of 
Health,  addressed  to  Dr.  Barry.  We 
think  great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Aider- 
son,  and  the  gentleman  who  assisted 
him,  as  well  for  the  zeal  they  displayed 
as  for  their  acuteness  in  detecting  so 
unexpected  a  cause  of  the  symptoms.] 

"  About  three  weeks  ago,  a  case  of 
suspected  cholera  was  reported  to  me 
by  a  magistrate,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Hull,  on  the  road  to  the  coast, 
and  without  loss  of  time,  before  day- 
light even,  and  in  company  with  two 
surgeons,  I  repaired  to  "the  village 
(Gonhill,  near  Hornsea,)  and  minutely 
inspected  the  case.  A  farmer,  Peter 
Cross,  aged  64,  had  been  seized  with 
symptoms  of  cholera — vomiting  and 
purging,  with  spasms  in  the  legs,  at 
half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  and  died 
at  seven  the  following  morning,  (nine 
hours  and  a  half  only.)  Every  part  of 
the  i)ody  was  minutely  inspected,  and  a 
rusted  needle  was  found  in  the  pancreas, 
projecting  half  an  inch  into  the  duode- 
num !  The  stomach  was  like  that  of  a 
person  having  taken  arsenic,  and  the 
inriammatory  appearance  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ceased  about  two  inches 
below, beyond  the  situation  of  the  needle. 
The  needle  was  about  an  incii  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  in  the  body  some  time, 
for  that  part  of  it  which  projected  into 
the  intestine  was  thinner  than  the  rest, 
so  much  so  as  to  shew  (]uite  a  shoulder 
at  the  membrane:  by  some  accidental 
cause,  its  position  may  have  Iteen  ullereil. 
We  had  no  hesitation,  of  course,  with 
such  a  local  cause  of  inflammation,  in 
pronouncing  this  as  tiic  real  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  man.  No  otlier  case 
has  occurred  in  this  neigiibourhood ; 
nor  have  we  had  any  cases  of  the  cholera 
of  this  country  since  the  time  Dr. 
Daun  was  here,  wlien  bilious  ciu)lera 
was  rife.  Measles  are  very  prevalent 
and  very  fatal,  as  well  as  intliimmatory 
fever,  whicli,  in  the  timid  bleeder,  who 
sees  in  fever  nothing  Imt  ii/jJius,  soon 
takes  on  a  typhoid  form.  J  need 
scarcely  a<id,  that  you  may  confidently 
rely  upon  the  very  first  intelligence  of  any 
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real  case  of  cholera  tliat  may  occur  in 
the  town  or  neif^dibomliood.  I  shoiihl 
say  with  respect  to  the  iiealili  of  the 
town,  tliat  the  deaths,  in  tlic  lust  three 
weelis,  Iiave  been  very  much  above  the 
averaife  number." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OX  THE 
CHOLERA  AT  DAXZIG, 

Bv  John  IIamett,  M.D. 


On  tlie  30th  of  May  cholera  appeared  not 
only  in  the  town,  but  also  iu  the  suburb 
Sclilapke  belonging  to  ScL;Jlitz  :  thus,  at  the 
same  time,  in  two  quite  different  parts  of 
Danzig-,  it  attacked  several  individuals  in 
Eimermacberhoft",  Rambau,  and  Seigen, 
three  streets  adjacent  to  each  other,  not  far 
from  the  ])rincij)al  ramparts  of  the  fortress, 
and  JMotthiu  guardhouse,  which  is  situated 
on  the  confluence  of  the  JNlottiaii  and  Radaune 
streams,  into  which  all  the  dirt  and  filth  of 
the  low  and  old  town  in  particular  are  con- 
veyed. 'J'he  Mottlau,  which  is  the  larger 
stream,  is  lost  in  the  Vistula  at  about  2000 
paces  from  its  place  of  junction  with  the 
Radaune.  The  above-mentioned  streets  are 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  city,  and  were  in 
March*,  18i;9,  (juite  inundated,  the  water 
rising,  in  several  houses,  from  five  to  six  feet, 
and  in  some  even  to  the  ceilings  on  the  first 
floor.  The  ground  there  is  rather  marsliy, 
and  intersected  by  drains  for  carrying  off  the 
dirt  and  fiith.  \\  hen  the  A'istula  is  higher 
than  ordinary,  parts  of  these  streets  are  ge- 
nerally more  or  less  inundated. 

1  he  suburb  Scbidlitz,  distant  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  (ierman  mile  from  the  city,  is  in  a 
dry  and  more  healthy  situation  ;  the  houses 
are  more  airy,  and  less  contiguous  than 
those  of  the  ;il)ove  named  streets,  and  the 
manner  ot  subsistence  and  occiipalious  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  totally  different  nature  :  — 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  part  of  the 
city  gaining  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  such 
occupations  as  relate  to  shipjnng,  while 
those  of  the  suburb  of  Scbidlitz  and  Schlajike 
are  chiefly  agricultural  or  mercantile  la- 
bourers, and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  (heir 
gardens.  Here  only  one  woman  fell  sick  at 
an  early  jieriod,  and  subsequently  but  few 
cases  aj)peared. 

It  not  only  appeared,  as  above  stated, 
in  the  old  to\vn,  but  conlinu'd  to  spread, 
without  any  marked  order  from  personal 
coutact   or  proximity,    in  low,    damp,    and 

*  An  inundation  unexampled  in  the  memory  of 
man  took  place  in  this  month  lind  year,  ar.d  laid 
twenty  German  square  miles  of  the  imnien?e  plain, 
or  valley  of  the  I'istula,  as  it  is  called,  under 
water. 
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dirty,  or  close  situations,  all  over  the  city, 
among  the  destitute  and  poor,  who  are  here, 
ill  general,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  uncleaidy  in 
their  persons  and  dwellings  ;  never  wearing 
flannel  next  tl.e  skin  ;  subsisting  chiefly  oil 
indigestible  and  unwholesome  food,  and  ia 
the  habit  of  using  pernicious  drinks: — habi- 
tual drunkards  of  whatever  class  have  been 
invariably  the  victims  of  this  malady.  Be- 
sides these,  it  occasionally  selected  for  its 
objects,  in  comparatively  healthy  spots,  per- 
sons of  particular  constitutions  and  habits,  in 
easy  circumstances  of  life,  who  happened  to 
suffer  in  their  health,  in  the  various  ordinary 
ways  ;  from  exposure  to  cold  damp  air,  espe- 
cially at  night ;  from  prol'use  j)erspiration 
suddenly  suppressed,  the  bad  efl'tcls  of  con- 
joined wet  and  cold,&c.&c.,  and,  above  all, 
from  recent  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  higher  and  middle  classes 
escaped  the  disease,  a  few  excepted,  who 
brought  it  on  by  a  want  of  common  care  of 
themselves,  or  who  became  incidentally  pre- 
disjiosed  to  it,  as  shewn  in  the  Police  Re- 
ports, and  the  interesting  communications  to 
me  from  Mi.  Gibsone,  the  British  Consul  in 
Danzig  ;  they  not  having  been  near,  or  at 
least  ascertained  to  have  been  near,  infected 
persons. 

In  proof  of  these  statements,  between  the 
28;h  of  May  and  the  23d  of  July  inclusive, 
83.5  persons,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
wretched  and  unhealthy  poor,  were  attacked 
with  cholera,  of  whom  only  195  recovered, 
according  to  the  general  list,  making  the 
amount  of  deaths  during  that  period  640. 
During  this  period  of  eight  weeks,  notsvith- 
staudiiig  that  2000  ir.h  ibitauts  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  these  sick  were  shut  up  for  twenty- 
one  days,  subject  to  the  b:id  effects  of  fear, 
want  of  exercise,  and  fresh  air — though  in- 
deed having  the  essential  advantage  of  be- 
ing well  fed — only  188  persons  fell  sick  in 
108  houses,  iu  each  of  which,  at  the  same,  or 
at  difi'erent  periods,  there  was  more  than  one 
patient*  ;  and  in  the.-e  103  patients,  a  pro- 
bable or  predisposing  cause  to  the  disease  ha.s 
been  officially  reported  in  the  separate  gene- 
ral list. 

In  a  population  of  between  70,000  and 
72,000  in  Danzig  and  its  immediate  district, 
the  whole  mortality  from  cholera  was  oflS- 
cially  reported  to  have  been  1028  of  botii 
sexes  and  all  ages,  coinciding  in  all  particu- 
lars of  the  disease  with  the  above-mentioned 

*  As  in  the  low  parts,  particularly  of  the  old 
town,  of  Kdinbiirgh,  so  iu  the  lov.-  and  the  old 
town  of  Danzig,  the  houses  are  composid  of  sto- 
ries, or  flats,  in  eacliof  ivhith  one  or  more  families 
reside.  But,  uniike  the  old  town  of  Kdinburgh, 
there  is  in  [jeueral  here  a  large  privy  in  each 
house,  which  is  seldom  emptied  until  it  is  fnll,  or 
nearly  full.  The  seivers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
made  of  wood,  not  close,  and  prove  bad  conduc- 
tors of  the  dirty  lluids  thrown  into  thcni.  Hence 
the  offensive  efHiivia  occasioniilly  so  common  liere 
at  those  chnngos  of  the  weatlier  when  the  niei  eiiry 
rijcs  In  llic  barometer. 
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640,  between  the  oOth  of  IMay  and  Bth  of 
September.  Tbe  numbers  actually  i?.ken  ill 
of  the  disease  1  have  been  unalde  to  ascer- 
tain. 1  he  physicians  in  Danzig,  as  1  re- 
peatedly stated  in  niy  rei)orts  home,  did  not 
report  all  aflected  with  cholera. 

1  now  revert  to  the  first  cases  that  ap- 
peared in  the  old  town,  as  before  stated, 
which  are,  according  to  the  official  reports  :  — 

1.  I  he  recruit  of  militia,  Andreas  Her- 
mann, was  taken  ill  in  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  May,  at  liis  lodgings  in  the  house  of  the 
nail-maker  Wruck,  in  Eimermacherhoft',  No. 
1728.  He  had  been  the  day  before  with  his 
comrade,  Koeker,  to  fetch  his  military  effects 
from  the  store  of  his  battalion  ;  he  had  taken 
for  sup|)er  potatoes  and  ham,  and  drank  ale. 
On  going  to  bed,  he  com|)lained  of  coldness 
in  his  limbs,  and  requested  a  feather-bed  for 
a  covering,  which  was  given  bim.  At  mid- 
night he  woke  his  comrade,  compliiiiiing  of 
pain  in  the  bowels ",  when  he  was  covered 
with  hlankets,  and  took  chamomile  tea,  and 
peppermint;  but  vomiting,  diarrho-a,  and 
cramps,  came  on  ;  and  when  Koeker  left  his 
quarters  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  man  was 
speechless,  and  only  by  slight  convulsive 
motions  gave  signs  of  life.  Ilie  commander 
of  the  battalion.  Major  Schwikowski,  and 
the  police  officer  of  the  district,  were  made 
acquainted  with  Hermann's  illness;  and  at 
ten  o'clock  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Military 
Hospital,  where  he  died  a  few  moments 
after.  He  had  only  been  enlisted  three 
days ;  had  served  some  mo-tlis  with  the 
constable,  Hein,  at  Stublau  in  the  Danzig 
Werder  ;  had  had  continual  intercourse  with 
the  other  servants  and  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  but  none  had  fallen  sick,  neither  had 
his  comrade  or  any  of  )iis  landlord's  family. 

2.  Friedrich  Kuntz,  private  of  the  5th 
regiment  of  infantry,  lodging  in  the  Seigen, 
Ko.  1186,  fell  sick  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  May,  while  at  drill.  On  the  day 
previous  he  had  eaten  grey  peas;  was  in  the 
night  affected  with  a  slight  diarrhoea,  but  in 
the  mcjrning  felt  sufficiently  well  to  attend 
drill ;  he,  however,  could  not  keep  to  his 
poAt  from  illness,  and  was  immediately  taken 
to  the  hos[)ital,  where  he  died  of  cholera 
four  hours  after  his  admittance.  It  appears 
lie  was  addicted  to  drinking;  but  this  was 
not  ascertained  to  have  been  the  case  the 
day  previous  to  his  illness.  IVo  immediate 
cause  for  his  illness  was  then  assigned. 

3.  John  Muller,  labourer,  lining  in  Kimer- 
macherhofl',  Gelbe  Reibe  (Yellow  How), 
No.  17.t1,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  .jOth  of  May,  was  taken  ill  with  head- 
ache, and  coldness  of  the  body.  His  wife, 
thinking  his  indis])osition  slight,  left  him  to 
fetch  milk  from  jS'euendorf,  a  village  in  the 
Werdtr  district,  three-quarters  of  a  German 
mile  from  the  town.  On  her  return  at  half- 
past  seven,  she  found  liiin  dangerously  ill, 
and  speechless,   affected  also  with  cramps 


and  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Klinsmann  visited  him 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  he  died  in  an 
hour  afterwards.  The  preceding  day  the 
deceased  had  eaten  pork  and  potatoes.  He 
had  been  a  day-labourer,  but  had  then  no 
other  occupation  tlian  that  of  fetching  milk 
every  morning  from  Neuendorf.  Contagion 
could  not  be  discovered. 

4.  Jacob  Koss,  lighterman  and  day-la- 
bourer, lodging  Eimermacherhoff,  No.  1749, 
was  indisposed  since  the  V7t'.i  of  May,  com- 
plaining of  pains  in  his  breast,  but  continued 
to  work  till  the  29th.  On  tiie  30tb  he  had 
repeated  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  continual 
faintings  ;  Dr.  Klinsmann  visited  him,  and 
prescribed  medicines  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  ;  but  he  dii-d  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, u'  der,  as  Dr.  Mathy  says  in  his  report 
of  the  31st  of  May,  but  slight  symptoms  of 
cholera.  The  day  previous  to  his  death,  he 
had  eaten  roasted  bacon  and  potatoes.  He 
had  latterly  no  employment.  During  the 
last  year  be  suffered  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  No  contagion  could  be  disco- 
vered. 

5.  On  tbe  oOth  of  May,  Aron  Hirsch  Si- 
monsolm,  a  Jew,  formerly  clerk  to  commer- 
cial establishments,  living  in  Rambau,  No. 
832,  went  abroad  as  usual  at  nine  o'clock  iu 
the  morning,  and  at  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing was  conveyed  to  his  house  sick,  by  two 
unknown  Jews  ;  he  had  diarrhosa,  cramps, 
and  was  speechless,  and  died  at  half-past 
three  o'clotk  the  next  morning.  He  had  no 
medical  assistance.  His  landlord  stated 
that  lie  was  inclined  to  drinking;  that  he 
maintained  himself  by  assisting  .lewisb 
tradesmen  ;  and  consequently  lie  could  not 
tell  with  what  people  be  had  intercourse. 

6.  On  the  30th  of  May,  Louisa  Zieike,  re- 
siding iu  Seigen,  No.  839,  unmarried,  re- 
turned to  her  home  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, from  her  customary  em])loyinent  of  sho- 
velling grain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  in 
good  lieallh  ;  at  eleven  she  complained  of 
cramps,  sickness,  and  diarrhoea.  Dr  Klins- 
mann visited  her  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  prescribed  accordingly  ;  she 
died  an  hour  and  a  half  after.  No  cause  for 
her  illness  could  be  found  out,  as  the  patient 
was  staled  to  have  lived  a  regular  life. 

7.  On  the  30th  of  May,  Adelgunda 
Shroeder,  a  married  woman,  residing  at 
Sclihijike,  No.  96.5,  was  taken  ill  at  ten  ia 
the  morning,  wish  pain  in  the  bowels,  while 
washing  linen  at  the  sadler  JNIischke's,  at 
Schidlitz;  she  returned  home,  went  to  bed, 
and  had  recourse  to  warm  ap[)lications.  Vo- 
miting and  diarrhoea  soon  came  on,  which 
continued  all  that  day  and  the  subsequent 
night.  Dr.  Lenz,  and  the  surgeoa  of  the 
district,  Leuc,  visited  her  on  the  31st,  and 
declared  her  disease  to  be  cholera.  'J"he 
prescribed  regulations  were  j>ut  in  force,  and 
tbe  patient  recovered.  No  positive  cause 
could  be  conjectured  for  her  falling  sick.  She 
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had  little  intercourse  with  other  people  ;  and 
during  the  days  previous  to  her  illness,  had 
almost  always  been  at  home.  Her  chief 
diet  was  potatoes,  boiled  in  water,  with  salt, 
and  her  diink  succory  water.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  her  falling  sick  she  had  taken  no  other 
nourishment  than  some  dishes  of  coffee  with 
milk  at  Mischke's.  Her  husband,  and  four 
children,  of  eleven,  nine,  seven,  and  five 
years  of  age,  respectively,  continued  during 
her  illness  in  their  wretched  abode  ;  and,  al- 
though they  all  slej)t  in  the  same  room  dur- 
ing tbe  time  they  were  isolated,  which  was 
forty-three  days,  yet  no  one  fell  sick. 

8.  Martin  Kluth,  sawyer  in  a  timber- 
yard,  in  Seigen,  So.  117.i,  at  seven  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  went  to  his 
work  already  indisposed.  Sickness  of  sto- 
mach, with  headache,  and  cramps  in  the 
calves,  came  on  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  lie 
took  some  brandy,  and  returned  home,  when 
vomiting  and  diurrhcca  succeeded.  In  the 
evening  he  became  speechless,  and  the  police 
commissary  of  the  district  caused  him  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Town  Hospital.  He  reco- 
vered on  the  15th  of  June,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Contumace  Establishment 
on  the  21st  of  .luly.  The  jjuysician  of  the 
hospital,  Dr.  Baum,  affirms,  that  the  sick- 
ness of  Kluth  was  at  that  time  only  looked 
on  as  sporadic  cholera,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  later  period  that  he  was  convinced  of  his 
having  really  suffered  from  Asiatic  cholera, 
consequently  he  j)ut  him  in  his  list  of  the  3d 
of  June.  Associating  only  with  his  fellow 
sawyers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  hours 
of  labour,  not  having  been  from  home,  con- 
tagion cannot  in  his  case  be  well  traced. 

Several  other  cases,  similar  to  cholera,  oc- 
curred previous  to  the  above  dates,  but  they 
were  not  officially  reported,  and  were  only 
spoken  of  after  the  continued  appearance  of 
the  disease.  The  following  are  some  of 
these  cases: — 

A.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  hospital  report 
of  the  city,  dated  30th  of  June,  that  Gottlieb 
Friedrich  Kluge,  journeyman  to  an  amber- 
turner,  lodging  in  the  Kumst  Gasse,  was 
brought  into  the  hospital  on  tbe  2 1st  of  May, 
affected  with  cholera,  and  that  he  died  on  the 
2d  of  June.  It  is  st-ited  that  he  had  extra- 
vasation in  the  brain  after  tbe  symptoms  of 
cholera  had  ceased,  which  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  had  died  of  this  disease  ;  but 
Dr.  Baum,  on  being  desired  to  give  the  re- 
quisite report,  declared  it  to  be  only  a  case 
of  sporadic,  and  not  of  Asiatic  cholera.  This 
patient  had  one  side  affected  with  palsy. 

B.  In  the  same  information  given  by  the 
nail-maker  Wruck,  on  the  50th  of  -May,  of 
the  suspicious  sickness  of  Hermann,  the  re- 
cruit of  militia,  he  also  mentions  that  a  wo- 
man had  previously  died  under  the  like 
symptoms,  and  that  one  of  his  neighbours 
was  in  like  manner  ill.  On  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  Florentine  Muller,  a  married  wo- 


man, residing  in  Eimermacherhoff,  No. 
1720,  had  been  attacked  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May  with  cramps 
in  her  feet  and  other  bad  symptoms,  and 
died  at  half-past  ten  the  following  day.  She 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Klinsmann.  The  hus- 
band of  the  deceased  deposed,  that  she  had 
suffered  at  limes  from  convulsions,  was  care- 
less of  her  health,  and  went  lightly  clothed. 
Half  an  hour  before  her  death  she  received 
the  sacrament  with  great  devotion  and  good 
understanding  from  the  hands  of  the  Domi- 
nican monk,  Joseph.  Dr.  Klinsmann  and 
Dr.  r\Iathy  insjiected  the  corpse,  and  gave 
permission  for  ordinary  burial,  not  then  sup- 
posing the  disease  which  caused  her  death 
of  a  suspicious  nature. 

C.  Solomon  Muller,  glazier,  lodging  ia 
Hacker  Gasse,  No.  1474,  was  taken  ill  on 
the  28th  of  May  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Jaeger 
visited  him  at  ten  o'clock,  found  him  suffer- 
ing from  diarrhoea  and  repeated  vomiting, 
and  prescribed  the  necessary  remedies  ;  but 
he  died  at  four  the  next  morning.  Dr.  Jae- 
ger communicated  with  Dr.  I\Iathy  on  the 
29th  resi)ecling  this  critical  case  of  sickness 
and  death  :  the  corpse  was  examined  ;  and 
although  it  was  not  admitted  at  the  time 
that  the  man  died  of  cholera,  yet  Dr.  3Iathy 
ordered  the  necessary  fumi<?ations  and  puri- 
fications, and  caused  the  body  to  hs  interred 
with  the  usual  precautious.  On  further  in- 
quiries, hosvever,  afterwards,  it  appeared 
that  the  man's  symptoms  were  truly  cbole- 
ratic.  The  deceased  was  m'lch  addicted  to 
drinking  ardent  sjiirits.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  he  was  attacked  he  had  been  exceed- 
ingly vexed  at  the  unexpected  loss  of  some 
money.  He  had  satiated  himself  on  a  stur- 
geon, then  drank  brandy,  and  afterwards,  to 
cool  himself,  buttermilk ;  consequently  vo- 
miting and  diarrhoea,  as  might  be  expected, 
first  took  place. 

D.  Johann  David  Hammermeister,  la- 
bourer, formerly  miriner  (the  neighbour 
mentioned  by  the  nail-maker  Wruck),  lodging 
in  Eimermacherhoff,  or  rather  Grosse  Gasse, 
No.  1733,  felt  himself  indisposed  on  the 
29th  of  May;  on  the  subsequent  night  had 
repeated  vomiting  and  spasmodic  move- 
ments, and  died  on  the  30th,  in  the  fore- 
noon. I  he  corpse  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Mathy,  but  no  suspicion  was  then  entertained 
that  the  man  died  of  cholera. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  isolated 
cases  of  cholera  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Baum, 
Physician-General  of  the  Town  Hospital  in 
Danzig,  which  had  occurred  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  first  a])pearance  of  the  epi- 
demic, as  stated,  and  which  are  detailed  iu 
my  medical  report,  A.  q.  v. 

The  foregoing  contains  most  accurately 
tbe  events  relating  to  the  first  appearance 
and  subsequent  spread  of  cholera  in  Danzig; 
and  with  the  general  and  separate  lists  and 
other  authentic  documents,  which  I  trans'. 
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mitted  home,   will  be  found  to  contain,  I  be  necessary    to    set   right  a  typogfra- 

imagine,  all  the  information  possible  to  be  plucal    mistake,     which    occurred    jwst 

obtained  on  the  subject  of  the  epidemic  in  about    wliere    we    left    oft"  (see   p.    312, 

this  quarter.  ad  fin.)  ;  the  postmortem  examination, 

John  Hamett,  M.D.  ;,j  ^j,g     yg,.y  i,nportant    case  of  A.   Z. 

was  printed  incompletely  ;  we  now  he^ 

leave   to  give  it   in    its    more  perfect 

ANALYSES  Si  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS.  f„,.j,j ._  " 


L'Auteur  se  tne  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se- 
tue  A  abreger." — U'Ai.e.mbekt. 


The  Morbid  Jiiatnmy  of  the  Human 
Ulerus  and  its  Appendages  ;  with  Il- 
lustrations nf  the  most  frequent  and 
imponant  Organic  Diseases  to  which 
these  Viscera  are  subject.  By  Robert 
Hooper,  3LD.  &c.&c.     Price  31.  3s. 

So  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Hooper's  sjjlendid 
work  on  the  Brain,  that  we  began  to 
fear  it  was  destined  to  be  the  first  and 
last  of  Ids  promised  series  of  plates  ;  it 
is  therefore  witli  the  satisfaction  wiiich 
results  from  the  fulfilment  of  hope  long 
deferred  that  we  at  length  find  the  pre- 
sent able  contribution  to  science  on  our 
table. 

The  plates  are  lithographed  from 
drawings  chiefly  by  Mr.  Howship,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  the  best  style  of 
the  art ;  but  they  are  unequal  in  point  of 
execution,  and  some  are  decidedly  very 
inferior,  to  the  others.  The  first  plate, 
containing  two  figures,  represents,  first, 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  in  a 
healthy  state,  taken  from  a  virgin  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year;  and,  secondly,  the 
same  parts  in  a  female  killed  by  an  ac- 
cident during  menstruation.  Tlie  other 
plates  are  devoted  to  the  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  parts,  and  they  are  thus 
arranged: — A,  Inflammation  and  its 
consequences;  B,  Tumors;  C,  Dis- 
eased structures,  and  unnatural  appear- 
ances, without  tumefaction  ;  D,  Ulcers; 
E,  Polypus. 

'I'o  the  morbid  anatomist  generally, 
but  to  the  practitioner  and  teacher  of 
niiilwifery  more  particularly,  this  vo- 
lume will  prove  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

Reports   of  Medical    Cases.      By    Dr. 
BnioiiT.     Price  9/.  \)s. 

[Continued  from  page  31.'}.] 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  regular 
prosecution     of   our     analysis,    it  will 


"  Sect'io  Cudaveris. — On  removing  the  skull, 
the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  rather 
turgid  ;  and  raising  the  membrane  i;,  was 
found  to  adhere  to  the  parts  below  on  the 
exterior  ])ortion  of  the  right  hemisjjbere  of 
the  cerebrum,  more  particularly  about  an 
inch  from  the  front  near  the  longitudinal  si- 
nus, where  the  adhesion  was  perfect,  with 
an  appearance  of  vet-sels  radiating  over  the 
hemisphere.  The  surface  of  what  appeared  to 
be  brain  at  that  part,  was  obviously  changed, 
looking  opaque  ;  E.nJ  on  being  felt  gave 
great  resistance,  and  was  perfectly  firm  and 
hard  :  it  proved  en  further  examination  that 
this  was  the  surface  of  a  circumscribed  tu- 
mor, which  extended  backwards  nearly  four 
inches,  and  sunk  into  the  hemisphere,  so  as 
to  reach  nearly  to  the  ventiicle,  pressing  the 
anterior  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  before 
it.  The  tumor  was  lobulated  on  its  lower 
or  internal  surface,  and  was  covered  with 
vessels;  and  there  was  a  small  s|)ace  con- 
taining a  serous  fluid  beneath  it,  forming  an 
insulating  bed,  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  the  thin  layer  of  brain  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  ventricle.  The  tumor  be- 
ing cut  into  was  one  uniform  substance,  like 
a  newly-made  cheese  or  a  mass  of  curd,  but 
afibrding  much  resistance,  and  shewing  some 
marks  of  a  lobulated  structure  ;  it  weighed 
nine  ounces.  The  other  viscera  of  the  body 
were  perfectly  healthy." 

This  render?  the  history  of  the  case 
complete,  and  we  think  it  as  interesting 
a  detail  as  we  have  ever  met  with,  of 
the  effects  of  chronic  disease  producing 
gradual  pressure  and  fretjiient  irritation 
on  the  brain.  For  many  months,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  symptoms  were  regarded 
as  rather  depending  upon  functional 
than  upon  organic  disease.  The  growth 
of  the  tumor  was  so  gradual  that  it  pro- 
duced no  sudden  .^hock,  no  apoplectic 
stroke,  no  <lecidcd  ])aralytic  seizure  :  it 
scarcely  affected  the  suiistancc  of  the 
brain,  except  as  an  external  source  of 
pressure,  till  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  disease,  when  possii)ly  the  surround- 
ing portions  of  the  brain  becaivie  slight- 
ly disorganized,  and  more  urgent  symp- 
toms, amongst  whicli  were  epileptic 
seizures,  occurred.  The  tumor,  it  may 
be  added,  was  a  growth  from  the  dura 
mater,    or    rather    perliaps    from    the 
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arachnoid  lining'  the  dura  mater — of  a 
fung(»i(l  character,  slow  in  its  proijress, 
ami  lohiilated  in  its  strnctiire  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  tlie  great  aggravation 
of  symptoms  k'ading  to  tlio  fatal  ter- 
mination, was  connected  with  a  soften- 
ing and  a  watery  infiltration  of  the 
brain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  tu- 
mor. 


PRESStRE  OF  THE  BRAIN  feSUmecl. 

We  were  ol)]iged  to  break  off,  in  the 
last  portion  of  our  analysis,  with  the 
tleath  of  Amelia  Humphreys,  who  sunk 
under  symptoms  of  paralysis  and  great 
irritation.  'I'he  following  account  of 
the  examination  of  her  body  seems  too 
important  to  be  omitted  : — 

"  On  removing  tbe  calvaria,  nothing 
remarkable  could  be  seen  in  the  dura 
mater ;  but  when  this  was  raised,  on 
the  left  side  just  beneath  the  arachnoid 
were  observed  several  irregular-shaped  yel- 
low spots,  generally  following  in  some  de- 
gree the  sulci  of  the  convolulions,  and  not 
elevated  above  the  surface ;  on  touching 
them  it  was  evident  that  they  were  hard  and 
unyielding  ;  some  were  glued  and  fastened  to 
the  thin  membranes,  and  others  were  not 
only  fixed  to  them,  but  were  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  dura  mater  that  they  partly 
tore  away,  if  that  membrane  was  forcibly 
raised ;  inrisions  made  into  them  proved 
that  they  frequently  extended  to  the  depth 
of  about  half  an  inch,  varying  however  in  this 
respect  ;  they  were  of  a  light  yellow  colour 
throughout,  and  of  a  curdy  or  cheesy  consis- 
tence, softening  towards  their  centres.  On 
raising  the  right  side  of  the  dura  mater,  pre- 
cisely the  same  appearance  was  seen.  There 
was  no  unusual  effusion  of  fluid  under  the 
arachnoid.  A  section  being  made  just  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  tbe  ventricles,  the  chief 
seat  of  these  tubercles,  besides  the  superior 
'part  of  the  hemispheres,  was  seen  to  be  the 
posterior  and  internal  })art  of  the  brain, 
wiiere  the  hemisi)heres  jom,  and  in  no  case 
-did  they  seem  to  be  completely  imbedded  in 
the  brain  so  as  to  be  detached  from  the  ci- 
neritious  matter  ;  in  one  instance  only,  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ventricle  was  a  small 
tubercle  observed,  which  apparently  was  im- 
bedded in  the  medullary  matter  ;  but  on  more 
Strict  examination  this  was  found  to  arise 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum. The  ventricles,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
tended with  fluid,  contained  less  than  natu- 
ral. Small  tubercles  of  a  more  distinctly 
circular  form,  and  of  the  size  of  small  beans, 
occurred  in  several  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  always,  however,  si- 
tuated ia   the   cineritious    substance.     The 


cerebellum  on  its  superior  surface  also 
presented  these  tubercles  ;  and  when  the  left 
lobe  was  divided,  a  considerable  body  of  the 
same  kind  was  found  in  the  cor)ius  rhomboi- 
deum  ;  one  small  tubercle  was  also  found  ia 
the  cineritious  portion  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  medul- 
lary structure  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left 
side  was  softer  than  the  rest,  but  not  obvious- 
ly disorganized. 

"  The  most  minute  examination  of  the 
spinal  cord  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  tuber- 
cular disease,  though  the  whole  was  rather 
soft ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  projected 
wherever  an  accidental  wound  was  made 
through  the  arachnoid,  we  suspected  that 
membrane  to  bind  it  rather  more  closely  than 
natural;  the  membrane  was  not,  however, 
opake  or  thickened. 

"  The  left  lung  was  free  from  adhesions, 
but  internally  it  was  almost  filled  with  mi- 
nute miliary  tubercles,  and  the  interveninor 
portions  of  the  lung  were  red.  The  right 
lung  was  less  filled  with  tubercles,  but  con- 
tained many,  and  it  was  unusually  adherent 
to  the  pleura  costalis.  Heart  healthy,  except 
in  having  a  white  patch  upon  its  surface. 
The  liver  of  a  light  drab  colour.  The 
omentum  adhered  firmly  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  and  was  studded  with  tuber- 
cles ;  the  whole  peritoneum  of  the  intestines 
was  in  a  similar  state,  studded  with  small 
miliary  tubercles  sprinkled  in  all  parts,  either 
single  or  in  clusters  ;  these  were  most  nume- 
rous about  the  mesentery.  The  spleen  con- 
tained some  small  tubercles,  as  did  the  kid- 
neys. The  uterus  was  small  and  healthy, 
but  the  fallopian  tubes  were  tortuous  and 
hard,  of  the  size  of  a  small  quill,  and  filled 
with  a  white  cheesy  matter  ;  their  orifices 
were  open,  but  at  a  very  short  distance 
down,  the  tube  was  quite  blocked  up  by  its 
morbid  contents  ;  their  fimbriated  extremi- 
ties were  widely  expanded,  stiff,  and  thick- 
ened, owing  to  which  the  structure  was  ren- 
dered very  obvious." 

The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  tti- 
bercles  which  exists  in  scrofulous  con- 
stitutions is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
this  case.  The  same  tendency  which, 
in  some  instances,  produces  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  mesentery,  and  peritoneum, 
giving  rise  to  phthisis,  marasmus,  and 
peritoneal  disorders,  here  destroyed 
life  by  the  formation  of  tumors  in  the 
brain.  ''  This  disease  (Dr.  Bright  re- 
marks) appears  to  affect  in  a  peculiar  way 
tiie  serous  membranes,  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  is  attended  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  an  increased  accnmulation  of 
fluid  in  the  cavities,  shewing  it?elf  by 
effusion  into  tiie  abdomen,  or  producing 
hydrocephalus  ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  tubercles  to 
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exist  in  tlie  brain  in  order  to  excite  the 
hydroceplialic  action,  nor  is  tlie  effusion 
of  fluid  in  tlie  brain  at  all  a  necessary 
result  of  the  existence  of  such  iul)ercles. 
Thus  in  the  present  case,  thouidi  the 
tubercles  had  proceeded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  induced  the  most  distressinjj 
effects,  no  effusion  had  taken  place;  and 
in  a  case  wliich  I  siiull  immediately  re- 
late, the  effusion  had  taken  place  in  a 
constitution  exactly  analosrous,  as  prov- 
ed by  the  otiicr  morbid  appearances, 
without  any  tubercular  formation  in  the 
brain  ;  while  in  a  third,  to  which  I  shall 
also  refer,  buth  the  tubercles  existed  to 
a  small  extent  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  hydrocephalus  had  taken 
place ;  from  which  different  facts,  it 
would  seem  that  the  hydrocephalus  is 
rather  the  result  ot  the  constitutional  ten- 
dency than  of  the  tubercles,  thougii  these 
morbid  deposits  are  probaidy  often  the 
excitiuff  cause.  In  the  family  of  Ame- 
lia Humphreys,  two  children  had  already 
died  ol  hydrocephalus.  "  The  case  now 
before  us  is  that  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  a  former  pni^e,  as  tend- 
luji  to  shew  the  probable  connexion 
between  injury  of  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  i)rain  and  convulsions. 
"  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
fallopian  tubes  corresponds  precisely 
with  that  described  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  at  pasfe  170  of  his  valua- 
ble work  on  the  Brain,  where,  in- 
deed, several  cases  analojjous  to  the 
present  will  be  found.  And  the  state 
of  constitution  on  which  tiiese  diseases 
appear  to  depend,  is  ])recisely  that,  to 
which  the  eminent  patholof^ist,  Dr. 
Farre,  has  referred  in  his  "  Apolujry 
for  British  Anatomy." 

From  the  consideration  of  pressure, 
purely  from  tumors,  we  are  led  to  the 
subject  of  pressure  resultini;-  from 
chanjres  in  the  general  structure  of  the 
brain  ;  and  the  transition  is  well  ma- 
naged bv  tlie  detail  of  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  existence  of  fluid,  along  with 
tubercular  disease,  was  detected. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  a  boy  of 
seven,  who<e  head  was  large  and  full 
towards  the  occiput ;  his  diest  ill  ex- 
panded ;  iiis  frame,  formeily  stout,  now 
fallen  otl';  and  his  temitcr  become  un- 
naturally irritable.  Five  or  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  his  medical  attendant 
(Dr.  Hodgkin)  thought  it  advisalile  to 
order  him  to  the  sea-side,  and  cautioned 
his   parents    against    over-exerting  his 


mind  ;  though  there  were  then  no  de- 
cided symptoms  of  head  affection.  In 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  boy  im- 
proved vastly,  but  two  days  before  he 
left  the  sea  he  was  not  so  well  ;  he  was 
attacked  with  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
and  retched  severely.  Coming  to  town 
in  the  steam  boat,  he  was  observed  to 
be  remarkaidy  nervous  ;  upon  entering' 
the  bustle  of  tiie  streets,  he  trembled 
and  shook  with  alarm,  and  when  he  got 
into  the  coach,  held  firmly,  as  if  he 
feared  some  injury.  His  good  looks 
now  left  him  ;  he  complained  of  con- 
stant pain  in  the  fore-part  of  his  head  ; 
he  disliked  the  liglit;  got  drowsy;  had 
strabismus  of  the  right  eye  ;  was  some- 
times incoherent,  though  occasionally 
sensible,  as  he  was  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  his  death,  when  lie  roused  up  and 
made  some  coherent  observations. 

Upon  examination  after  death,  the  skull 
was  found  to  be  thin,  and  easily  separa- 
ble from  the  dura  tnater  ;  but  the  su- 
tures gave  way  a  little  while  the  calva- 
rium  was  being  raised.  The  dura  ma- 
ter was  full  and  tense,  and  the  arachnoid 
slightly  unctuous  to  tiie  touch.  The 
large  veins  going  to  the  longitudinal 
sinus  were  distended.  The  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  were  all  flattened  ; 
and  iietween  them,  in  the  sulci,  was  seen 
a  small  collection  of  serum,  of  a  dull 
yellowish  colour,  slightly  opaque,  or 
turbid  ;  a[)parenily  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. When  a  cut  was  made,  of  the 
usual  depth,  to  remove  the  top  of  the 
hemisphere,  the  lateral  ventricle  was 
cut  into,  and  a  quantity  of  clear  fluid 
escaped.  But  the  ventricles  were  greatly 
distended  with  this  fluid,  which  could 
not  have  been  less  than  six  or  eight 
ounces.  Spots  of  ecchyuiosis  were  dis- 
covered on  the  roof  of  tiie  left  ventricle, 
and  presented  a  very  curious  appear- 
ance. The  brain,  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  same  ventricle,  was  com- 
pletely softened  down,  but  not  disco- 
loured in  its  substance,  thougii  pervaded 
with  several  of  the  ecchymosed  spots. 
At  the  base  of  the  brain  there  was  also 
some  fluid,  and  near  the  optic  nerves  a 
little  of  the  yellow  lymph-like  serum 
was  seen.  The  bulbs  of  tiie  olfactory 
nerves  tore  away,  so  as  to  be  left  in  their 
])laces  on  the  ethmoid  bones.  The 
pleura  of  the  left  lung  was  studded  with 
miliary  tubercles;  and  the  whole  omen- 
tum was  thickly  covered  with  small 
semi-transparent  tubercles,  not  larger 
than  sjuallsceds,  and  it  was  glued  down 
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in  the  riii^Iit  iliac  fiissa.  The  same  ap- 
peuraiice  was  seen  (iver  all  the  perilo- 
iieiun  coverinfj  tiie  parietes,  and  ihe  in- 
testines, and  tiie  mesentery,  on  wliieh 
part  it  uas  still  nure  advanced,  and 
some  of  the  mesenteric  glands  were  ea- 
larijed. 

Tubercles  were  found  in  the  brain,  as 
well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  ;i 
girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  died  of 
hydrocephalus.  "  Beneath  the  arach- 
noid, apparently  adherinj;  to  it,  and 
pre.-sinn'  upon  the  brain,  were  found  in 
diB'erent  situations  three  or  four  round 
tubercles,  of  the  size  of  small  marbles, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  soft,  like  clieese  : 
one  of  these  had  softened  down  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity.  The 
arachnoid  of  the  hemis])heres  appeared 
thickened  and  opaque  ;  there  was  serous 
effusion  beneatliil,  and  in  the  ventricles 
about  six  ounces  of  fluid.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  chest  and  abdomen  were 
covered  by  imiumerahle  haid  tubercles, 
varying  in  size,  from  that  of  a  millet- 
seed  to  that  of  a  split  horse  bean. 
Both  pleuriK — the  pericardium,  the  dia- 
phragui,  the  liver,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  the  peritoneum,  were  covered 
with  thin  tuiiercles." 

Pressure  from  chanrjcs  in  the  (/nierul 
substanci:  of  ihr.  IJrain. 
The  chanires  here  referred  to  may  he 
comprehended  under — 1.  An  increase 
of  volume,  without  any  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  textiire  and  consistence 
of  the  brain — a  slate  of  disease  which 
is  sometimes  attended  with  acute  syuip- 
toiiis,  resembiinj^'  those  of  hydiocejjha- 
lus.  2.  An  unusual  dei,Mee  of  tiruuieis, 
wljich  yet  has  not  been  attended  with 
decided  paralytic  symptoms.  ])v. 
Bri;(ht  recollects  a  j)ariicular  instance 
of  this  in  a  woman  who  had  lonjj  been 
an  incuralile  lunatic.  3.  A  flaccid  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  when  it  has  lost  its 
tirmness,  but  retains  a  certain  tenacity, 
and  this  seems  chietly  to  occur  in  l)roken 
constitutions  after  \o]\g  illness.  4.  A 
soft  and  watery  condition,  attendant 
upon  diseases  of  emaciation,  with  gene- 
ral loss  of  stiength,  but  without  para- 
lysis. 5.  A  decrease  of  vohiine,  at- 
tended will)  hardneso  and  an  appear- 
ance of  contraction.  6.  Softness  of 
the  cineritious  substance,  with  contrac- 
tion and  hardness  of  the  medullary. 
But,  as  Dr.  Bright  observes,  opposite  as 
most  of  these  conditions  undoubtedly 
are  to  each  other,  it  is  highly  probable 


they  all  produc-e  their  effects  on  one 
common  principle — that  of  interrupted 
circulati'.Ui.  Cases  illustrative  of  the 
two  extreme  condiiions  of  alteration  are 
then  laid  before  the  reader;  but  we 
must  hasten  on  to  the  no  less  interesting 
head  of — 

Parali/sis  from  Inflammation  and  Mor- 
bid Action  in  the.  Ulembrunes  of  the 
Brain  and  I\'erves. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  often  preceded 
by  rheumatic  jiains,   and  sometimes  by 
distinct    attacks    of     rhcuuiatic    gout; 
sometimes  by  well-marked  neuralgic  af- 
fections ;  and  they  are  frerpiently  to  be 
traced  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.     In 
some  of  ihem,   examination  after  death 
gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  results  of  iiiHauimation  as 
ai'e  well  calculated  to  produce  pressure, 
and  at  the  same  time  proves  the  nature 
of  the  action  which  has  been  going  on  ; 
but  in   other  cases  the  appearances  are 
sciircely   sufficient   to   account    for   the 
synijitoms.     Still  it  is  riyht  to  lake  into 
consideration,    as   Dr.  Bright    well  ob- 
serves, the  peculiar  structure  of  the  mass 
o!   nervous   matter  which  com|)oses  the 
brain,  and  the  numerous  and  complicat- 
ed bundles  of  tibres  of  which  the  spinal 
cord  and  nerves  are  formed,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tine  cellular  membrane  con- 
necting   the   nervous   fibres.     It   is   by 
taking  this  view  alone  that  we  can  easily 
understand  how,  in  many  cases,  all  the 
effects  of  pressure,  or  at  least  of  inter- 
rupicd  circulation,   should   be  induced, 
W'ilhout  the  brain  or   nerves   ])r(Senling 
any  very  great  or  obvious  appearance  of 
disorganization.     From  among  a   num- 
ber ol  cases  which  then  follow,  illustra- 
tive of  these  views — and  which,  having 
for  the  most  part  terminated  fatally,  and 
been  traced  up  in  tiie   post-moitem  ex- 
aminations with  singular  miuuleness  of 
observation,  afford   the  fullest  evidence 
of  tiieir  correctness — we   select  the  fol- 
lowing short    history  of  an  exauj|)le  of 
general  paralysis  wiih  vertigo.     'I'lie  re- 
mark  ap|)ende(l  to  it   by  Dr.  Bright  is 
highly   creditable    to    his   sagacity    and 
judgment : — 

"  Joseph  Lasky,  aged  4,),  a  German,  of 
middle  stature,  with  a  roiuid  bald  iiead,  was 
admitted  May  loth,  IBL'l'.  As  much  as 
five  or  six  J  ears  ago,  he  occasionally  sut- 
i'ered  from  giddiness,  but  lie  never  t'xperi- 
enced  any  tiling  like  a  fit.  About  a  3  ear 
subsequently  he  had  a  sensation,  which  he 
describes   as   cramp   in   liis  legs,  extending 
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afterwards  to  liis  thigbs  and  to  his  body 
generally ;  and  soon  after,  while  he  was 
one  day  eating  his  dinner,  he  became  sud- 
denly very  hot,  and  covered  with  a  rash, 
which  subsided  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  left 
him  numb  all  over ;  and  thus  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since,  the  face  being  the  only 
part  wliicli  at  all  retains  its  natural  sensibi- 
lity, and  there  it  is  not  complete  :  he  says 
that  he  does  not  feel  the  crutches  within  his 
Lands,  nor  pinches  upon  tlieni,  nor  even  the 
incisions  made  in  cupping  upon  the  neck  :  he 
basalso  gradually  become  weak  in  his  limbs, 
and  now  drags  his  legs  as  he  moves  forwards 
by  crutches.  He  has  a  constant  noise  in  the 
head  like  the  rushing  of  water,  and  is  fre- 
quently giddy,  becoming  dizzy  and  nearly 
blind  two  or  three  times  a-dny  ;  he  can 
scarcely  ever  see  in  a  bright  light.  His  hear- 
ing is  rather  affected,  jiarticularly  on  the 
right  side,  Pulse  96  ;  bowels  generally 
open.  From  his  admission,  on  the  13th  of 
Ma}',  to  the  1st  of  August,  no  improvement 
had  taken  place,  though  great  attention  had 
been  paid  to  his  bowels  ;  he  had  lost  ten 
ounces  of  blood,  on  five  different  occasions, 
from  his  neck,  and  had  had  blisters  applied 
both  there  and  to  the  loins, 

August  "Ith. — He  began  to  take  a  grain  of 
the  nus  vomica  three  times  a-day,  and  from 
that  time  his  giddiness  almost  immediately 
left  him.  The  nux  vomica  was  afterwards 
further  increased  to  three,  four,  and  five 
grains  ;  the  giddiness  never  returned,  but  he 
left  the  hospif.il  very  little  relieved  in  his 
general  paralytic  symptoms." 

"  When  I  first  saw  tliis  man  (says  Dr. 
Bright)  wliich  was  in  July,  I  was  led, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  symptoms, 
to  iiH]uire  whether  he  had  been  at  all 
employed  in  liic  use  oF  quicksilver,  and 
lie  said  tliat  it  was  now  many  years  since 
he  was,  for  a  year,  occupied  in  silvering 
looking-glasses  :  that  he  found  tiie  busi- 
ness did  not  agree  with  him,  and  loft  it, 
hut  at  that  time  experienced  no  symp- 
toms of  paralysis.  Ho^v  far  it  is  possible 
that  his  foriner  occupation  might  have 
had  an  indupnce  on  his  general  iiealtli, 
and  paved  tlie  way  for  the  peculiar  pa- 
ralytic afi'cction,  must  he  matter  of  con- 
jecture, hut  it  is  not  probable.  I  con- 
sider the  morl)id  c(»ndition  to  l)e  of  the 
nature  of  congestion,  possibly  going  on 
to  efl'usion,  and  the  nu\'  vomica  proba- 
bly produced  its  good  cficct  hy  stimu- 
lating the  cerebral  circulation  ;  nor  is 
this  by  any  means  the  only  instance  in 
Mhich  1  have  seen  the  good  effects  of 
nux  vomica,  or  of  strychnia,  in  re- 
lieving vertigo." 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  31,   1831. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  ctiam  mihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
lis  Jledic^  tiieri;  potestas  modo  vcnicndi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendiperieulumnonrecuso." — Cicero. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  REGARDING 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ITALIAN  BOY. 
So  long  as  the  excitement  of  the  public 
mind  caused  by  the  murder  of  the  Ita- 
lian boy  remained  in  full  force,  we  were 
unwilling  to  discuss  any  of  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  it;  but  now  that 
these  fearful  events  have  become  matter 
of  history,  we  are  desirous,  ere  the  par- 
ticulars be  yet  forgotten,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  medical  evidence. 
We  do  this  with  no  desire  to  derogate 
from  the  general  attainments  of  those 
who  were  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
but  because  we  think  their  testimony 
displayed  an  extraordinary  ignorance 
on  the  particular  points  regarding 
which  their  opinions  were  received 
by  the  court,  while  those  opinions 
were  given  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
which,  if  it  shewed  them  to  be  sincere, 
shewed  also  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  not  even  sufficient  to  make 
them  aware  of  its  difficulty.  And  this 
leads  us  to  inquire,  why,  in  all  cases  of 
such  painful  interest  to  the  public,  and 
involving  the  lives  of  individuals  whose 
guilt  no  one  had  a  right  to  assume  till 
it  were  proved — the  legal  authorities  do 
not  direct  coutpetent  persons  to  be  call- 
ed?—not  merely  gentlemen  who  may 
have  been  accidentally  present,  or  who 
may  have  contrived  to  be  summoned, 
in  the  puerile  hope  that  the  appearance 
of  their  names  in  the  newspapers  may 
obtain  for  them  a  little  temporary  no- 
toriety; but  persons  who,  from  neces- 
sity or  choice,  arc  known  to  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  difficult 
and  still  imperfect  subject  of  medical 
jurij-prtidcncc  ?      Why,     occurrinir     a.« 
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this  event  did,  at  an  institution, 
having  a  teacher  whose  province  it  pro- 
fessedly is  to  investigate  such  points  of 
forensic  medicine,  why  was  he  not  re- 
quired to  assist  at  the  exanjination,  and 
to  aid  the  cause  of  justice  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations?  In  Edin- 
liurgh,  when  Burke  was  arraigned,  he 
whose  name,  hy  being  given  to  tlie 
newly-invented  crime,  has  been  render- 
ed infamous  in  all  perpetuity,  the  legal 
authorities  entrusted  the  examination 
of  the  subject  to  persons  known  to  have 
given  their  minds  to  such  inquiries, 
and  who  were  thus  <jualified  to  judge 
correctly,  as,  from  their  situations  and 
characters,  their  statements  were  calcu- 
lated to  have  weight  with  the  pub- 
lic. Hovv  diffv'ient  the  system  pur- 
sued here  !  Our  readers  tan  scarcely 
have  forgotten  the  absurd  and  re- 
volting display  made  on  the  occasion 
of  St.  John  Long's  trial  for  the 
slaughter  of  Miss  Ca<hin — how  the  Co- 
roner's court,  and  afterwards  the  wit- 
ness box,  were  tilled  with  ignorant  and 
forward  youngsters,  thirsting  after  the 
distinction  of  delivering  their  crude, 
and  in  several  instances,  absurd  and 
erroneous  opinions.  To  such  was  the 
examination  of  the  unfortunate  young 
lady's  body  intrusted,  and  to  such  these 
momentous  inquiries  are  but  too  often 
confided  in  this  country,  because  persons 
who  are  not  over-burdened  either  with 
business  or  information,  are  always 
ready  to  thrust  themselves  forward, 
while  those  capable  of  giving  satisfac- 
tory evidence  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
disposed to  volunteer  their  services, 
where  possibly  they  may  not  be  appre- 
ciated, and  where  certainly  their  duties 
must  be  always  anxious  and  often  per- 
plexing. 

We  must  again  protest  against  be- 
ing supposed  to  intend  our  remarks 
as  applying  especially  to  those  gentle- 
men who  gave  evidence  in  this  par- 
ticular   case — wc    mean    them    to    be 


entirely  general ;  and  farther,  we  will 
say  that  Mr.  Partridge  and  INIr.  Beam  an, 
who  were  not  volunteers  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  who  could  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, avoid  giving  their  evidence, 
delivered  precisely  such  sentiments  as 
intelligent  surgeons  might  be  expected 
to  do  who  had  not  made  ihemsehes  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  on  which  they 
spoke.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Douchez, 
who,  with  amusing  circumstantiality, 
described  death  as  having  been  pro- 
duced by  dislocation  of  the  neck  "  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  usual  to  wring 
the  neck  of  a  duck,"  we  are  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  (as  the  deceased  did 
not  belong  to  the  Drury-Lane  establish- 
ment) by  what  process  of  accident  or  of 
contrivance  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
witness-box.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  were  other  surgeons  present,  and 
why,  we  ask  again,  were  not  they  called  ? 
Why  was  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
alone  consulted?  Why  was  the  court 
not  benefited  by  the  opinion  of  the  Pro-- 
fessor?  In  fulfilling  the  ends  of  justice, 
it  is  always  proper  to  have  recourse  to 
the  highest  authorities  within  reach,  and 
as  Mr.  Mayo  was  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  the  body,  so  he  ought  to  have 
been  called  upon  for  his  evidence.  Had 
it  been  so,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
professional  opinions,  and  the  strong 
probabilities  of  the  case,  would  not  have 
been  so  much  at  variance  as  to  the  cause 
of  death  ;  for  putting  other  considera- 
tions aside,  we  regard  the  learned  profes- 
sor as  much  too  sensible  a  person  not  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  this  journal,  and  he  must  thus 
have  been  familiar  with  the  appearances 
found  on  examining  the  body  of  the  un- 
happy woman  murdered  by  Burke,  fol- 
lowed by  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Christison,  in  which  all  the  wonted 
acumen  of  that  intelligent  medical 
jurist    is    displayed  *.      Our    learned 
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brethren  in  the  north  will  doulitless 
smile  at  the  confidence  with  which  a 
circumstance,  probal)ly  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  event,  was  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  death,  while  that  which 
was  probably  the  real  mode  of  destroy- 
ing life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  even  possil)le  ;  but  they  will  be 
mistaken  if  they  suppose  that  the  medi- 
cal men  of  London  generally  concurred 
in  these  inferences  ;  as  they  must  also 
be  aware,  that  no  one  of  any  degree 
of  eminence  was  called,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  wiio,  it 
must  be  admitted,  presents  an  unfortu- 
nate example  of  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  intelligent  men  may  form  on  such 
suhjects — unless  they  take  the  trouble 
to  makethemselvesacquainted  with  what 
others  have  done  towards  their  elui  ida- 
tion.  Indeed,  it  appears  quite  extraor- 
dinary that  not  one  of  those  examined  in 
this  last  case  should  iiave  been  aware  of 
what  had  transpired  in  the  former  in- 
stance, when  the  trial  of  Burke  excited 
so  much  attention  ;  and  it  is  even  more 
wonderful,  tliat  tliey  siiould  not  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  interval  between 
the  Coroner's  inquest  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  inform  them- 
selves upon  the  subject.  We  allude 
particularly  to  the  striking  similarity 
in  the  post-mortem  appearances,  dis- 
played in  the  body  of  Margery  Camp- 
bell, the  first  person  wlio  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  burhc(i,auf]  that  of  the  boy 
who  was  brought  to  King's  College. 

The  mistakes  under  which,  according 
to  our  view,  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
ducted the  latter  examination  laltoured, 
were — first,  that  tlie  appearances  in  the 
neck  could  not  have  been  ])roduced 
except  by  injury  inflicted  during  life; 
and,  secondly,  that  those  appearances 
were  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  indivi- 
dual had  not  l)een  suffocated.  On  both 
these  points  we  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  them.  Mr.  Partridge's 
statement  is  as  follows  : — 


"  The  brain  and  its  continuation,  the 
spinal  cord  or  nmrrnu',  were  like\vise  ex- 
amined, and  were  found  to  he  perfectly 
healthy.  In  cutting  down  tlirougli  the 
skin  and  muscles  at  the  bucU  of  the 
neck,  in  order  to  come  at  the  l>ony 
canal  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is 
contained,  a  quantity  of  coagubited 
blood  uas  found  in  the  itUerstices  of  the 
muscles;  and  on  removing  ihe  back 
part  of  the  bony  canal,  soujC  blood  was 
found  upon  the  memhrane  which  enve- 
lops t'le  spinal  cord.  There  was  coagu- 
lated hlood  opposite  the  iimscles,  where 
a  blow  might  have  been  struck  on  the 
!)ack  part  of  the  neck.  There  was  iin- 
con<,nilated  blood  found  within  the  rest 
of  the  liony  canal  which  contams  the 
spinal  marrow  ;  the  spinal  marrow  itself 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  and 
there  was  no  other  remarkalde  appear- 
ance about  it.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  marks  of  internal  violence  which  he 
had  stated,  w-ere  sufficient  to  produce 
death.  On  external  examination  of  the 
body,  he  could  not  discover  any  thi.ig 
that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  death." 

Again:  Mr.  Beaman  distinctly  stated  J 

that  there  was  no  appearance  whatever         J 
of  any  injury  on  the  external  .surface  cf 
the  neck  ;   but,  speaking  of  the  parts  be- 
neath,  said  that  the    blood  "  must  have 
hetn  effused  uhile  the  subject  nas alive;" 
while,  in  alluding  to  a  bruise  on  the 
scalp,  he  observed — "  I  detected  some         ■ 
blood  —  about   the    size    of    a   crown.        ■ 
Such  an  appearance  as  that  must  have 
l)een  produced  by  a  blow  ffivtTi  during 
life."  I 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  ob-         . 
serve,  that  the  total  absence  of  any  de-        I 
gree   of  tumefaction,  abrasion,  or  dis-         J 
coloration  of  the  skin   over  the  site  of 
the  supj)()sed  blow — a  blow  assumed  to 
have  been  so  heavy  as  to  cause  death — 
is  exceedingly  improbable;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ap- 
pearances presented   on  the  person  of 
this  boy,   which  was' not  found  in  IMar- 
gery  Campbell,  or  which  is  not  occa- 
sionally met  with  where  the  body,  soon 
after  death,    is  packed    up   as   subjects 
usually  arc,    in    the    smallest   possible 
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space,  with  the  head  forcibly  bent  upon 
the  chest. 

Hear  the  postmortem  appearances  in 
Margery  Campbell,  in  wliom  no  exter- 
nal mark  directed  attention  to  the  neck. 

"  An  extensive  effusion  of  semifluid 
blood  under  the  trapezius  muscle,  near 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  right  scapula; 
a  small  effusion  of  the  same  nature  in 
the  left  loin  ;  neither  of  them  indicated 
by  any  outward  mark.  Some  black 
fluid  l)iood  exlravasated  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  among  the  muscular 
fibres  in  various  parts  of  each  side  of 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  spine,  but  espe- 
cially <»f  the  upper  cervical  spine.  No 
displacement  or  fracture  of  the  ver- 
tebrae. A  little  i)lood  under  the  ante- 
rior ligament  of  the  spine,  covering  the 
fore  part  of  tlie  bodies  of  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  verielirae,  and  this  blood 
evidently  extended  into  the  interverte- 
bral space.  On  careful  examination  we 
found  nearly  the  whole  posterior  liga- 
mentous connexions  between  the  two 
vertelirie  ruptured — namely,  the  poste- 
rior ligameut  of  tlie  spine,  the  posterior 
half  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  the 
posterior  luilves  of  the  capsules  of  the 
articulations  of  the  oldicjue  processes, 
and  liie  xvholeof  tlie  yellow  liiiament  of 
the  spine,  except  what  connects  the  tips 
of  the  spinous  proce.-ses.  In  the  region 
of  the  rupture,  blood  was  minutely  in- 
jected among  the  fibres  of  the  spinal 
muscles  into  the  cellular  tissue  iietween 
them,  and  into  the  lacerated  part  of  the 
intervertebral  space.  On  the  sheath  of 
the  spinal  cord,  opposite  the  rupture, 
there  was  a  mass  of  thick  semifluid 
black  blood,  about  the  diameter  of  a 
half-penny,  and  twice  its  thickness, 
from  wliich  also  a  thin  layer  of  tlie  same 
kind  of  blood  extended  along  the  ])oste- 
rior  surface  of  the  sheatii  as  far  down  as 
the  dorsal  vertebras.  The  spinal  cord 
was  not  injured,  and  no  blood  could  be 
found  under  the  sheath*." 

The  resemblance  between  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  neck  of  the  Italian 
boy,  and  the  woman  murdered  by  IJurke, 
amounts  to  a  complete  parallelism. 
But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  Burke 
destroyed  his  victim,  not  by  suifocation, 
but  by  a  blow  on  precisely  the  same  part 
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of  the  neck  as  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Italian  boy — rather  an 
improbable  occurrence,  by  the  way,  in- 
dependently of  the  positive  proofs  to  the 
contrary.  Let  us  next,  then,  see  what 
the  result  is,  when  a  person,  dying  a  na- 
tural death,  has  the  head  bent  forcibly 
forward.  This  was  done  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison,  three  hours  and  a  quarter  after 
the  decease  of  a  man  who  had  died  of 
fever.  The  appearances  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  Among  the  spinal  muscles  in  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  black  tluid 
blood  was  here  and  there  effu>ed  be- 
tween their  fibres.  Between  the  third 
and  fourth,  as  well  as  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  the  whole 
yellow  ligament  of  tlie  spine  was  lace- 
rated, except  at  the  mere  tips  of  the 
spines;  a  considerable  (juantity  of  fluid 
blood  was  effused  into  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  between  the  dura  mater  and  liga- 
mentous covering  of  the  spinal  canal 
posteriorly,  and  likewise  between  that 
covering  and  the  bone  itself.  'I'here 
was  not  any  effusion  within  the  sheath. 
The  posterior  ligament  of  the  spine  was 
uninjured." 

The  same  experiment  was  tried 
in  several  instances,  and  with  the 
same  general  results;  nor  can  we  re- 
quire more  convincing  evidence,  that  we 
arc  not  warranted  in  concluding,  be- 
cause we  find  effusion  about  the  spinal 
canal,  that  that  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  during  life. 

Another  circumstance  is  deserving 
of  attention.  "  I  found  (said  one  wit- 
ness) no  external  appearance  of  violence 
at  the  back  of  the  neck ;"  hut  "  it 
would  have  produced  such  a  mark  if 
the  boy  had  lived  some  time  after  the 
blow  had  been  given."  This  idea  is 
wholly  founded  in  error :  not  only  is  it 
unnecessary  that  an  individual  should 
live  some  time  after  he  has  received  a 
blow,  in  order  that  it  may  produce  a 
bruised  mark,  but  such  appearance  is 
readily  produced,  though  the  individual 
has  been  dead  "  some  time"  before  the 
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blow   be   inflicted  ; — a   very  important  to  leave  signs  on  the  corpse,  so  obvious 

fact,  witb  reference  to  medical  evidence,  as  at   once  to  attract  attention,  and  so 

but  too  well  ascertained  to  require  that  uneijuivocal  as  to   remove    all  doubt, 

we  should     offer    any    proofs     of    its  On  tliis  point  it  may  be  sufficient  lo  ob- 

correctness.  serve,  that  the  idea  is  one  derived  rather 

The  only  circumstance,  indeed,  which  from  popular  impression  than  from  ac- 

presents  a  shadow  of  difference  between  tual  observation  ;  that  notlun<^  is  neces- 

the   cases   is,   that  in    the  Italian  boy  sarily  present  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 

the   blood    was     in    part     coaijulated,  have   been  suffocated,  which  might  not 

whereas,  in  the  case  of  Campbell,  and  entirely    escape   the    notice   of  persons 

in     the     experiments,    it    was    mostly  who,  however  skilful  as  anatomists,  had 

fluid.     But  although  this  phenomenon  not  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 

was   mentioned  by  the  witnesses,    it  is  dead    body   with  the  eye  of  medical  ju- 

one  to  which  they  evidently  attached  no  rists ;  and  that  the  indications   usually 

importance,  because  they  did  not  assign  left    by   suffocation — viz.    tumefaction, 

the  coa<7u/fl<jon  of  the  blood,  but  its  e/^if-  and  redness  about  the   face  and  eyes, 

jjo/i,  as  the  ground  of  their  opinion  ttiat  were   actually  present    in    the    Italian 

the  injury  had  been  inflicted  during  life.  boy. 

The  blood  being  in   the  condition  de-        The  heart  was  unusually  empty  ;  but 

scribed,  appears  to  us  to  afford  a  strong  on  this  no  stress  is  laid,   nor  can  any 

presumptive  proof  that  the  injury  had  inference  be  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of 

been   inflicted  on  the  spine  soon  after  either  of  the  supposed  modes  of  death ; 

death,  and  probably  by  forcibly  coiling  for  if  not  usual  in  suffocation,  so  neither 

up  the  body  into  a  box  or  hamper;  but  is  it  in  sudden  death  from  external  vio- 

it  goes  no  farther  than  this.      Indeed  lence  ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  its  having 

Dr.  Christison,  while  he  admits  that  in  been  descril)ed  as  characteristic  of  any 

his   experiments    (wherein    some    time  morbid  co;iditiou,  except  the  "  idiopa- 

was    necessarily   suffered    to   intervene  thic  asphyxia"  of  the  late  iMr.  Chevalier, 
after  death)  he  never  found  the  blood        Here,  then,  for  the  present,  we  close 

coagulated,  observes,  "but  it  maybe  our  obserfations,  leaving  it  open  for  us 

doubted   whether   clots  might    not   be  to  resume  them,  should  occasion  require, 

found  if  the  injury  was  inflicted  soon  We  have    thought  it  incumbent  on  us 

after   death;"  and  he   expressly  men-  to  record  our  dissent  from  tiie  opinions 

tions  a  case,  in  which  "blood    drawn  and  reasoningof  those  who  gave  evidence 

from    the    jugular   and    femoral    veins,  in  this  case  ;  and  though  all  are  probably 

ei(jht  hours  after  death,  flowed  out  quite  satisfied  that  justice  had  no  more  than 

fluid,  and  in  a  few  m'mutes  formed  a  her  due  iu  the  execution  of  the  accused, 

Jirm     coarjnlum,     with     separation    of  yet,    had    proof  of  the  particular  mode 

serum" — an  illustration  which  appears  in    which    the  death  was  effected  been 

to  us  decisive  of  the  question,  and  posi-  essentially  necessary  towards  establish- 

tively    to  prove   that    the  opinion   was  ing  the   guilt    of  the   parties,  and  had 

not  correct,    that,   in    the   case  of  the  they  been  condemned,  in  consequence  of 

Italian  boy,  the  blood  "  must  have  been  the  medical  evidence  being  regarded  by 

effused  while  tlic  patient  was  alive."  the  court  as  conclusive  on    this  point, 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  that  "  un-  the  witnesses,   we  suspect,    would   by 

questionably  the  deceased  did  not  die  this  time  have  given  no  trifling  consider- 

from  suffocation  or  strangulation,"  we  ation  to  be  able  to  revise  their  ojiinions. 

can  only  explain   it  on  the  supposition  We    earnestly   hope    that  the   circum- 

thut   the   witnesses  believed  such  dcalli  stances  we  have  detailed  will  lead  prac- 
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thioners  to  pay  more  attention,  tliaii 
they  are  wont  to  do,  to  the  impoitunt 
and  iiiterestiiiof,  but  difficult  subject,  of 
forensic  medicine. 


WAS  THE  DUKE  OF  BOURBON 
MURDERED? 


It  may  be  interestin<r  at  the  present 
moment,  in  a  medico-le-ral  poiiit  of 
view,  to  notice  some  of  tiie  circum- 
stances wiiich  attended  thedoath  of  tliis 
prince.  It  was  an  event  which,  had  it 
occurred  at  any  other  time  th-in  so  soon 
as  it  did  after  the  late  revohition,  would 
have  excited  considerable  in(|niry,  not 
only  in  France,  iuit  tluou^'liout  Europe. 
Even  as  it  was,  the  sul)ject  was  not  un- 
mooted  by  the  medical  jurists  of  the 
French  Academic.  Three  memoirs  were, 
in  consequence,  given  to  the  profes- 
sion j  one  by  M.  Marc*,  in  the  An- 
nales  <V Uiigiftit  rt  de  Medecine  Legale; 
another  by  M.  Dubois,  of  Amiens,  in 
the  Revue  I\Iidicalt  ;  and  another  by 
INI.  Gendrin,  iti  tlie  Transactions  HJedi- 
cnles:  all  profcssinij  to  elucidate  the 
causes  of  his  Royal  Highness'*  death. 

]\I.  Marc  maintained  that  tl.'e  prince 
had  committed  suicide;  MM.  l>ul)ois 
and  Gendrin,  that  he  vuyltl  have  been 
murdered.  Some  of  tiie  reasons  as- 
signed were  the  followin<r.  There  were 
no  marks  of  external  violence  upon  the 
body,  except  where  the  noose  was  tied. 
The  print  of  this,  round  the  neck,  was 
ob/lijNe,  from  each  side  proceeding  up- 
wards and  backwards,  without  any  ap- 
pearanceofpressure  behind  ;  fromwliich 
circumstance,  M.  Marc  inferred  that 
tlie  scranaulation  was  not  effected  by  tlie 
hands  of  others,  as  then  the  uiark  would 
have  been  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
lower  jaw.  The  same  physician  also 
observed,  that  if  assassins  iiad  done  the 
work,  they  would  have  used  a  ro])e,  or 
a  cord,  and  not  the  old  man's  neckcloth. 
To  which  .M.  13ubois  replied,  that  the 
absence  of  marks  of  viulcnce  proved 
niitliing  against  the  supposition  of  mur- 
der ;  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
violence  with  a  feeble  person  of  7-1, 
lying  in  bis  bed.     Assassins  might  just 


♦  In  the  sitting  of  the  Ac.  de  Med.  30  Nov.  1830, 
this  gentleman  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  from 
which  we  derive  some  of  the  particulars  in  the 
present  article. 


as  readily  have  employed  a  handkerchief 
as  a  cord  ;  and  the  obTujuity  of  the 
print  merely  shewed  the  direction  of 
tiie  violence,  and  by  no  means  excluded 
the  supposition  that  it  was  inflicted  by 
other  hands.  M.  Gendrin  fully  coin- 
cided in  this  view  of  the  case. 

It  should  further  be  observed  that 
J\].  IMarc,  though  he  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  external  injury,  except  from  the 
noose,  admitted  that,  there  were  excoria- 
tions,— one  particularly,  on  tlie  outer 
and  fore  part  of  the  right  leg,  bloody, 
uneven,  abotit  six  inches  in  length,  by 
two  in  breadth;  and  on  the  left  leg  were 
other  similar  marks,  but  not  (juite  so 
large.  These  M.  Marc  pretended  to 
consider  as  so  fur  from  corroborating 
the  iiypothesis  of  assassination,  that  they 
pirfictly  explained  how  the  suicide  was 
ett'ected :  in  precipitating  himself  ofiF 
the  chair,  and,  during  his  convulsive 
struggles,  he  rubbed  his  legs  against 
the  projecting  edge  of  the  seat*.  M. 
Dubois  thinks  this  a  gratuitous  hypo- 
thesis, for  the  excoriation  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  friction  of  any 
other  body  as  well  as  of  the  edge  of  the 
chair;  and  even  supposing  that  it  was 
the  chair,  there  was  nothing  to  preclude 
the  additional  supjiosition  that  the  in- 
jury was  inflicted  while  the  Prince  was 
being  hung  by  assassins.  The  reason- 
ings of  M.  Gendrin  lead  him  also  to  a  con- 
clusion quite  the  reverse  of  M.  Marc's: 
the  excoriations,  in  his  opinion,  so  far 
from  indicating  the  commission  of  sui- 
cide, are  inexplicable  on  that  hypothe- 
sis: they  were  most  probably  occasioned 
while  tlie  victim  was  dragged  to  the 
place  of  suspension,  by  the  legs  rubbing 
against  some  furniture  in  the  apart- 
ment ;  or  after  he  was  suspended,  by 
violently  withdrawing  the  chair. 

After  discussing  the  lualeria/  circum- 
stances of  the  Prince's  death,  the  dis- 
putants took  up  the  moral  considera- 
tions attending  that  act.  Into  these  we 
must  decline  entering,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons ;  the  more  so,  as  the  medical  jurists 
in  question  seem  to  be  swayed  by  ati 
undue  political  bias,  and  to  view  the 
facts  of  the  case  with  over-much  of 
the   spirit    of    party.     With   us,  some 

•  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  Duke's 
le^s  were  not  oft'  the  floor,  when  he  was  found 
hanging;  but  legal  medicine  abounds  with  in- 
stances of  this  sort.  Persons  have  been  found 
strangled  on  their  knees  or  in  a  sitting  posture. 
The  slightest  cerebral  compression  seems  to  suf- 
fice for  the  paralyzing  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  to  render  any  motion  for  relief  impossible. 
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of  tlie  particulars  recently  disclosed,  we 
must  confess,  have  considerable  weicht: 
we  alliule  to  tlie  old  man's  windini^  up 
all  his  waiclies  a?  usual — the  knot  on  his 
handkerchief  to  remind  hiiu  of  some- 
thiiifj  to  Ite  done  next  day — liis  well- 
known  love  of  life,  and  often  expressed 
altliorrence  of  suicide.  The  "  uinlan- 
chohf  upon  which  M.Marclays  the  chief 
stress,  in  his  moral  survey,  will  scarcely 
bear  him  throuofh  Iiis  liypotlicsis. 

We  ouo;litprol)ah]y  to  have  mentioned 
sooner,  that  INl.  Marc  was,  and  we  be- 
lieve is,  physician  in  ordinary  to  his 
3Iajesty,  Louis-Philippe. 


NEW  STYPTIC. 

RIM,  Talrich  and  Halma-Grand,  de- 
posited at  tlie  Academy  of  .Sciences,  in 
Paris,  on  tlie  26ili  Septemlier,  a  scaled 
packet,  c(intainin<j  the  composition  of 
their  liquid  for  arrestinjr  haemorrhajTe. 
It  is  to  l<e  opened  as  soon  as  a  series  of 
experiments  now  in  j)r(igress  have  been 
completed.  The  followinif  is  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  these  trials.  Fifteen 
sheep  have  publicly  had  tlie  carotid  ar- 
tery o|)ened :  four  lengthways,  nine 
across,  and  two  with  an  oval  portion 
cut  out.  In  all  of  these  the  bleedino- was 
arrested  in  four  or  five  minutes,  and  the 
cicatrization  completed  in  a  few  days. 
The  same  result  was  obtained  on  the 
horse  whose  carotid  was  opened  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  abattoir  at  Montfaucon. 
In  order  to  stop  the  bleeding,  dossils  of 
lint,  steeped  in  the  fluid,  are  applied 
with  some  degree  of  pressure,  and  af- 
terwards sutf'ercd  to  remain  there.  The 
writer  in  the  French  Journal  from  which 
we  take  these  jiarticulars,  says  that  he 
was  very  lately  called  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  had  had  copious  bleeding 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  consecniencc 
of  having  had  a  tooth  extracted  fioin 
the  lower  jaw.  Various  ajiproved  me- 
thods had  been  tried  without  avail,  and 
the  actual  cauttry  was  just  about  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  when  it  was  rietermined 
to  i:ive  the  sty|)tic  of  M.M.  Talrich  and 
JIalma-Grand  atrial.  In  seven  minutes 
the  bleeding  was  completely  stopped. 

A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the 
styptic  above  alluded  to  has  iieen  tried 
at  St.  George's  Hospital.  Tlie  carotid 
artery  of  a  sheep  was  opened  by  means 
of  a  longitudinal  incision,  about  two 
lines  in  iciigtii  ;  dossils  of  lint  were  ap- 
plied,  and    covered  with    compresses. 


which  were  retained  in  their  place  with 
some  tirinness  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  they  were  then  removed,  tlie 
lint  being  suti'ercd  to  remain.  The  ani- 
mal was  set  at  lilicrty,  and  no  bleeding 
occurred.  At  the  end  of  some  days  it 
was  slaughtered.  On  examining  the 
parts,  great  extravasation  of  blood  was 
found  in  the  cellular  texture  round  the 
vessel,  whicli  itself  contained  no  clot. 

On  Tuesday  last,  in  consequence  of  a 
circular  letter  of  invitation,  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  assembled  to 
witness  some  farther  experiments.  The 
first  consisted  in  laying  bare  the  carotid 
artery  of  a  sheep,  and  cutting  out  a  por- 
tion of  ir,  with  a  curved  scissors.  Por- 
tions of  lint,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut,  steeped  in  the  styptic,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  wounded  vessel,  the  first 
being  kept  steadily  in  its  place  for  ten 
minutes,  and  two  or  three  others  suc- 
cessively laid  over  it,  the  wiiole  process 
occupying  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
animal  was  then  unbound,  and  suffered 
to  rise,  when  the  lint  was  instantly 
thrown  out,  and  the  animal  bled  to 
death.  In  another  the  carotid  artery 
was  cut  across  to  the  txtent  of  aliout 
half  its  calibre,  anil  then  treated  as 
aiiove,  with  the  addition  of  a  stitch,  to 
retain  the  lint  in  its  place.  No  hie  mo  r- 
rhage  followed;  the  stitch  and  lint  were 
removed  next  day,  and  the  animal  ap- 
pears to  suffer  little  inconvenience. 


ANALYSIS   OF  THE  BLOOD  IN 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Gentlemen,  ' 

Having  been  enabled  to  complete  the 
experimental  inquiries  on  which  I  have 
for  some  time  jiast  been  engaged  in 
Newcastle  upon  I'yne,  I  beg  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  give  insertion  to 
the  annexed  outline  of  the  results  I  k 
have  obtained  : —  % 

1.  The  blond  drawn  in  the  worst 
cases  of  the  cholera,  is  unciianged  in 
its  anatomical  or  ghdiular  structure. 

2.  It  has  lost  «  /an/e  piopiirlion  of  its 
water,  IDfO  parts  of  ciisdera  serum 
iiaving  but  the  average  of  H5()  parts  of 
water. 

'A.  It  has  lost  also  a  (/rent  proportiou 
of  its  NEUTRAL  saline  in^ndicnts. 
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4.  Of  the  free  alkali  coutuined  in 
healthy  serum,  not  a  particle  is  present 
in  some  cholera  cases,  and  barely  a 
trace  in  others* . 

5.  Urea  exists  in  tlie  cases  where 
suppression  of  urine  has  heen  a  marked 
syiiiptoin. 

'  6.  All  the  sails  <l< Jicient  in  the  blood, 
especially  the  alkali  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  are  present  in  large  (juanlities  in 
the  pecvliar  uhilt.  dejected  matters* . 

Tliere  sue  other  results  nf  minor  eon- 
sequence  to  vvhiili  i  will  uftt  at  present 
allude,  neither  shall  1  on  this  occasion 
otfer  any  ohservation  on  tlie  practical  in- 
ference to  which  my  experiments  may 
lead.  In  a  few  days  a  detailed  report 
shall  he  published,  in  which  the  uxxle 
of  analysis,  &c.  will  be  minutely  de- 
scribed. It  will  be  found,  I  rej^ret  to 
state,  to  contradict  in  every  important 
particular  that  recently  ijiven  by  Her- 
mann, as  translated  in  tlie  Journal  de 
Chiniie  I\Je<lic!ile.  All  my  experiments, 
however,  have  i)een  |)ublicly  peit'ormed, 
and  can  i)e  authentic-ated  by  numerous 
witnesses— a  precaution  1  thoiiirJit  it 
necessary  to  adopt,  lest  it  mi<;ht  be  sup- 
posed that  I  impnirned,  without  sutfi- 
cient  foundation,  the  accuracy  of  the 
Moscow  professor. 

May  I  add,  that,  until  the  juil)]ica- 
tion  of  my  report,  i  shall  deetn  the  sus- 
pension of  discussion  on  llie  results  now 
announced,  as  a  matter  of  personal  cour- 
tesy and  oldiifation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 
^'our  obedient  servant, 
W.  B.  O'ShAU GIIXESSY,  M.D. 
London,  Dec.  2l>,  1^31. 

ANATOMY. 


The  following  excellent  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  tbe  Council  of  llie  College  of  Sur- 
geons to  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment : — 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  Dec.  10,  J831. 

My  Lord, — The  undersigned  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  have  the  hc.nour  of  addressing  your 
Lordship  on  a  subject  of  jiainful  merest  to 
the  wliole  communitv,  but  especially  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

The   Royal  College  of  Surgeons  are  em- 

•  The  blood  and  dejected  substance  were  ob- 
tained, in  one  analysis,  Irom  the  same  patient, 
and  the  blood  was  draivn  half  an  hour  after  the 
evacuation  occurred, 


powered  by  their  charter  to  examine  certain 
individuals  as  to  their  knowledge  of  surgery, 
and  they  are  especially  reijuired  to  institute 
sucli  examination  res[)ecting  those  who  are 
coiididates  for  the  situation  of  surgeon  iu  the 
army  or  navy. 

It  is  not  j>ossible  that  any  one  should  be 
properly  qualified  to  praciice  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  itrt,  who  has  not  attained 
a  due  knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  and 
explored  with  his  own  hand  the  structure  of 
the  dead  body  Proofs  of  their  having  done 
so  have  therefore  been  always  required  of 
candidates  who  have  presented  themselves 
for  examination. 

'J  he  Council  believed  thai  they  could  not 
properly  perform  their  duty  to  tlieir  Sove- 
reign, from  whom  the  Colli  ge  received  its 
charter,  nor  to  the  jiublic,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  granted,  without  insisting  on  the  study 
of  anatomy  by  dissection,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  surgical  education. 

They  have,  however,  been  aware  that 
some  serious  objections  might  be  urged  to 
the  course  which  they  thus  ventured  to  take. 
In  the  present  state  ot  the  common  law,  as 
it  is  construed  by  the  law  autliorities,  the  in- 
dividual who  dissects  a  human  body,  or  even 
has  it  in  his  possession  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  burial,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, unless  it  be  the  body  of  a  malefac- 
tor hanged  for  murder. 

Bodies  used  for  dissection  in  the  anatomi- 
cal schools  have  necessarily  been  procured 
by  illegal  means  :  by  the  invasion  of  conse- 
crated ground,  and  the  disturbance  of  graves. 
In  a  way  disgusting  to  society  at  large,  and 
especially  oft'ensive  to  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased. 

'Jhe  regulations  of  tbe  Council  have  there- 
fore had  a  tendency  to  encourage  both  teach- 
ers and  students  to  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  and  to  establish,  in  the  procurers  of  dead 
bodies,  a  set  of  men  living  by  practices  which 
are  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  society,  ex 
posed  to  the  hatred  and  contenijU  of  those 
around  them,  and  likely,  by  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  these  causes,  to  become  trained  and 
gradually  habituated  to  the  commission  of 
still  greater  crimes. 

The  Council  felt  that  they  could  only  do 
what  was,  on  the  whole,  for  the  best,  in  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  were  })laced.  The 
circumstances,  which  have  just  been  enume- 
rated, did  not  escape  their  attention,  and  have 
continually  excited  their  most  deep  regret. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  were  called  upon 
to  regard  the  obligaiions  of  their  charter. 
They  were  aware  that  the  want  of  properly 
educated  surgeons  would  prove  a  serious  evil 
to  tbe  public.  However  much  they  might  be 
inclined  to  encourage  the  use  of  preserved 
parts  and  models  as  subsidiary  means  of 
teaching  anatomy,  they  were  convinced  that 
these  are  of  themselves  quite  inadequate  to 
afford  that  minute,  complete,   and  accurate 
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knowledge  which  is  necessary  in  surgical 
practice,  and  which  the  student  acquires 
by  dissection. 

The  Council  further  submit  that  they  have 
laboured  under  much  embarrassment  from 
the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the 
law  itself,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it 
declares  the  student  to  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor if  he  attempt  to  attain  anatomical 
knowledge,  renders  him,  when  afterwards 
engaged  in  practice,  liable  to  a  civil  action 
on  account  of  any  mistake  which  his  igno- 
ranc  of  anatomy  may  lead  him  to  commit. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  ob- 
structed the  Council  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  insigni- 
cant  when  compared  with  those  which  they 
have  to  encounter  at  the  present  moment. 

The  large  prices  which  have  of  late  been 
given  for  anatomical  subjects  have  operated 
as  a  premium  for  murder.  If  the  Council  of 
the  College  continue  to  require  that  those  who 
present  themselves  for  examination  shall  have 
studied  practical  anatomy,  who  can  venture  to 
say  that  crimes  similar  to  those  which  have 
just  now  filled  the  public  with  dismay  will 
not  be  again  committed  ?  JNlore  criminals 
will  undoubtedly  arise  ;  new  victims  will  be 
added  to  the  list ;  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion will  be  necessarily  degraded  from  the 
high  station  which  it  ought  to  hold  as  hav- 
ing in  its  relations  to  society  no  object  but 
that  of  conferring  benefit  on  others. 

The  Council  have  no  expectation  while  the 
law  remains  as  it  is  at  present,  and  surgical 
students  continue  to  cultivate  the  science  of 
anatomy,  that  any  means  can  be  contrived 
which  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  horrible 
offences  to  which  they  have  just  alluded. 

Attention  and  constant  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  'may  effect  much,  but 
not  all  that  is  requisite.  It  is  vain  to  ima- 
gine it  always  possible  to  distinguish  the 
body  of  a  person  who  has  been  nmrdered 
from  that  of  ono  who  has  died  a  natural 
death.  The  very  individuals  who  have  lately 
suffered  on  the  scaffold  would  probably  have 
escaped  detection  if  tliey  had  been  more  cir- 
cumspect and  wary  in  their  conduct. 

Nor  can  all  the  precautions  with  which  it 
is  desirable  the  study  of  anatomy  should  be 
conducted,  be  adojted  under  the  existing 
Jaws.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  ana- 
tomy is  taught  only  under  a  license,  and  in 
certain  places  ajijjointed  by  the  government, 
and  an  exact  register  is  preserved  of  all  the 
bodies  consigned  for  dissection.  But  it  in  a 
contradiction  to  suiijiose  that  any  such  license 
can  be  granted,  or  sucli  register  preserved  in 
this  country,  where  the  study  of  anatoniy  is 
barely  tolerated,  and  where  not  only  the 
procurers  of  dead  bodies,  but  the  anatomical 
teachers  and  students,  are  alike  engaged  in 
illegal  ])ursuits. 

In  offering  this  representation  to  his  IMa- 


jesty's  Government,  the  Council  are  not  with- 
out hopes  that  some  plan  may  be  devised  by 
the  Legislature  calculated  to  remove  the 
serious  evil  of  which  they  now  complain.  At 
the  same  time  they  beg  leave  to  declare  on 
their  own  part,  and  on  that  of  all  the  other 
members  of  their  profession  who  are  now  in 
piactice,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  laborious 
and  often  unproiitable  task  of  teaching  ana- 
tomy, that  the  question  is  one  in  which  they 
have  no  direct  or  personal  interest.  Whe- 
ther anatomy  be  taught  legally  or  illegally, 
or  not  at  all.  does  not  concern  the  existing 
race  of  the  practitioners  in  medicine  or  sur- 
gery, who  have  completed  the  period  of  their 
education  :  but  it  deeply  concerns  the  public  ; 
and  it  is  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  evils 
which  society  may  ultimately  experience, 
and  from  a  desire  conscientiously  to  perform 
their  duties,  that  the  Council  of  the  College 
have  ventured  to  make  this  demand  on  your 
Lordship's  patience  and  attention,  at  a  mo- 
ment wiiich,  on  an  occasion  of  less  impor- 
tance, they  should  have  deemed  unsea- 
sonable. 

(Signed  by  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  all  the  other  Members  of 
the  Council.) 
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We  omitted  to  mention  in  the  account  of 
this  paper  which  we  gave  last  week,  that  it 
was  communicated  by  the  learned  author  to 
the  Westminster  Mt-dical  Society,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  request  expressly  made  to  him 
through  one  of  the  Presidents. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  ; 

Delivered  at  the  London  University, 
Bv  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lectvre  XIV. 
Treatment  of  Injiummalion — continued. 

I  BEOAN,  gentlemen,  at  the  last  lecture,  the 
consideration  of  tbe  treatment  of  acute  in- 
flammation. I  stated  that  the  object  in  the 
first  instance  was  to  lessen  the  ordinary 
stimuli,  both  external  and  internal. 

With  respect  to  external  stimuli,  we  have 
to  moderate  the  temperature,  and  even  to 
apply  cold  to  the  inflamed  parts  if  they  be 
■within  our  reach  ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
body,  although  situated  within,  may 
be  considerably  benefitted,  when  inflamed, 
by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  correspond- 
ing external  portion.  This  is  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  head,  and  some  inflammatory 
afl'ections  of  the  chest.  In  hajmoptysis,  of 
a  decidedly  inflammatory  character,  I  have 
never  seen  the  apjilication  of  ice  attended 
with  harm.  Some  have  said  that  the  ap])li- 
cation  of  cold  in  the  case  of  inflammation 
within  the  abdomen,  hits  been  of  use,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  case.  I  stated 
that  ice  may  be  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpose,  but  that  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
should  always  be  attended  to.  If  you  apply 
cold,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  the  patient,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  do  harm  ;  whereas,  if  you 
apply  warmth,  combined  with  moisture,  it 
is  frequently  attended  with  a  good  effect.  I 
stated  tliat  very  possibly  we  might  explain 
the  biinilar  operation  of  these  two  oppo- 
site   agents   in    this    way — that    the    cold 
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diminished  the  sensibility  of  the  part,  and 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  vessels, 
and  consequently  (he  cause  of  tension ; 
whereas  the  application  of  warmth  and 
moisture  did  not  Isssen  the  cause  of  tension, 
but  allowed  the  parts  to  yield  more  easily  to 
the  distention  caused  by  the  disease,  and 
that  the  latter  mode  might  do  good  also  by 
exciting  a  free  secretion  of  the  inflamed  part, 
or  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  corresponding 
with  the  inflamed  part. 

I  believe  I  omitted  to  mention  that  when 
the  surface  is  abraded,  or  when  it  is  a  mu- 
cous membrane  that  is  inflamed,  such  as  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  or  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyes,  which  is  very  similar  to  a  mucous 
membrane,  that  it  is  generally  found  of  great 
service  to  combine  a  small  portion  of  the 
superacetate  of  lead  with  the  cold,  but  not 
sufficient  to  irritate  the  ]iart.  When  the  sur- 
face, however,  is  not  abraded,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther the  employment  of  lead  is  more  eflica- 
cious  than  plain  cold  water,  or  an  evaporat- 
ing lotion. 

In  regard  to  venesection,  I  stated  that  T 
believe  it  will  answer  every  purpose,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  inflammation  may  be, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  head  it  would  do 
jnst  iis  well  as  arteriotomy.  I  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  impress  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  sudden  and  rapid  impression 
on  the  patient — that  in  active  inflammation 
there  is  frequently  a  great  indisposition  to 
faint,  and  a  far  larger  quantity  of  blood  may 
be  lost  without  syncope  being  induced  than 
could  be  sustained  in  health.  It  is  usually 
found  that  the  more  speedily  blood  is  taken 
away,  the  greater  the  eft'ect,  the  greater  the 
benefit ;  and  unless  you  attend  to  this,  you 
may  sometimes  drain  a  jterson's  system,  and 
perhaps  fail  after  all,  or  at  any  rate  you  take 
away  much  more  blood  than  is  neces- 
sary. Indeed,  there  are  some  inflammations 
which  proceed  with  such  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, lasting  only  a  few  hours,  destroying 
life  before  the  day  is  out,  that  uuless  you 
knock  down  the  complaint  at  once,  all  your 
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attempts  to  do  it  the  day  nftcrwards  are  use- 
less.    I  have  seen  cases  of  this  description. 

I  stated  that  I  believe  local  bleeding  is  em- 
ployed very  frequently  in  acute  cases,  where 
general  bleeding  will  answer  every  purpose. 
If  inflammation  occur  in  persons  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly weak,  it  is  often  muchthe  best  plan 
to  make  ihem  stand  up,  if  possible,  or  support 
them  in  that  posture,  to  make  a  large  orifice 
in  the  arm,  or,  if  you  choose,  open  both  arms 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  produce  fainting, 
■which  you  may  frequently  do  by  the  loss  of 
five  or  six  ounces  of  blood,  and  this  is  far  su- 
perior to  a]ipljiag  twenty  or  thirty  leeches 
during  the  day,  taking  away  more  blood, 
without  making  tlie  same  impression  on 
the  system.  In  regard  to  local  bleeding,  I 
stated,  that  although  in  general  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  withdrawing  blood  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  part — as,  for 
instiincc,  the  hypccbondiium  in  infiammaiion 
of  the  liver,  the  epigastrium  in  inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  and  from  the  region  of  the 
left  breast  in  inflammation  of  the  heart — yet 
it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  detraction  of 
blood  from  a  distant  part  is  frequently  of 
great  utility,  and  many  think  of  even  greater 
utility  than  from  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
disease.  The  ancients  were  very  fond  of 
this,  or  at  least  the  older  writers,  and  sup- 
posed tliat  a  revulsion  was  produced — that 
the  blood  would  immediately  rush  from  the 
inflamed  part  to  that  from  which  the  deple- 
tion was  made.  I  certainly  think  that  in  this 
country  the  circumstar.ee  has  been  by  far 
too  much  overlooked.  I  know  that  I  have 
hp.d  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  head,  as  I 
will  mention  hereafter,  wliere  repeated  local 
bleedings,  even  till  the  patient  became  pale, 
proved  of  no  avail  ;  but  on  taking  away 
blood  from  the  sides  of  the  trunk — far 
rnougli  from  the  head — the  relief  was  per- 
fect, and  the  patients  got  well.  I  have  had 
several  cases  of  this  description.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ajijilication  of  leeches 
to  the  anusv.ill  frequently  jircduce  the  most 
decided  relief  in  affectiors  of  the  head,  and 
indeed  even  of  the  heart.  AVhether  it  is 
more  efficacious  than  local  bleeding  from 
those  parts  I  can  scarcely  say  :  I  can  only 
assert  that  I  know  that  very  great  benefit, 
ard  even  perfect  relief,  has  been  derived 
from  the  practice.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
on  the  co.itinent  this  mode  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to,  but  from  delicacy  it  is  not  usual 
here,  nor  ('a  I  know  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, but  I  have  seen  people  who  have 
been  treated  this  way  abroad  anxious  to 
Lave  it  put  in  practice,  and  they  have  cer- 
tainly found  the  most  decided  relief. 

AVlion  two  or  three  ]iarts  are  affected — as, 
for  instance,  the  liead  and  stomach,  it  is  fre- 
quently a  good  practice  to  take  blood  from 
the  anus.  One  can  easily  imagine  why 
great  relief  thould  be  obtained  from  blood 


being  taken  away  in  that  part.  The  veins 
there  go  to  form  the  vena  portJE,  and  there- 
fore a  great  load  is  taken  from  the  liver,  a 
great  load  is  taken  from  the  whole  venous 
system;  less  blood  goos  to  the  heart.  As  the 
ha?morrhoidal  veins  run  to  assi.-t  in  forming- 
the  vena  porta;, and  tiiis  branches  through  the 
hepatic  veins  to  the  vena  cava  inferior,  far 
greater  relief  is  obtained  in  diseases  of  the 
heart, and  affections  situated  within  the  chest, 
as  well  as  in  great  congestion  wiihin  the  head, 
by  this  means  sometimes  than  by  any  other. 
Still,  however,  it  is  easy  to  make  assertions 
in  medicine  and  in  surgery,  and  one  ought 
to  have  a  large  number  of  cases  registered 
for  comparison,  shewing  where  relief  is  ob- 
tained, and  where  not,  before  we  draw  any 
conclusions.  General  assertions  are  fre- 
quently not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  e.\tensive 
and  accurate  observations  are  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  one  mode  of  treatment 
is  superior  to  another.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  removal  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  ;  wliether  the  same  quan- 
tity taken  from  other  parts  would  be  more  or 
less  beneficial,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  certainly  I 
have  been  surprised  frequently  in  affections 
of  the  head  on  seeing  the  benefit  that  is  de- 
rived from  taking  away  blood  around  the  ab- 
domen, or  from  the  anus. 

Counter-lrritu7its. 

I  was  entering  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
lecture  on  the  consideration  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  treatment  of  active  inflammation, 
namely,  the  administration  of  counter-irri- 
tants,— the  remedies  which  produce  a  parti- 
cular operation  on  the  body,  some  a  depres- 
sive and  others  merely  a  peculiar  operation, 
but  which  o]ieration  is  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  controlling  inflammation.  T  mcn- 
tionrd  that  the  chief  of  these  were,  T  believe, 
colchicum,  digitalis,  antimony,  and  mercury. 

Vigitulis.  —  With  respect  to  digitalis,  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  not  sufiicient  expe- 
rience of  my  own  to  say  what  degree  of  re- 
liani;e  may  be  placed  upon  it.  Wheie  I 
have  seen  it  used  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty 
dro]is,  every  'six  or  eight  hours,  I  have  not 
noticed  such  benefit  as  would  lead  me  to 
])laee  dependence  upon  it ;  but  I  know  that 
others  have  employed  it  in  a  larger  quantity, 
and  they  say  with  great  advantage.  Not 
being  able  to  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
I  only  mention  the  assertions  of  others;  it 
is  a  remedy  of  which  I  have  a  little  dread, 
from  having  seen,  I  fancy,  several  people 
suddenly  die  who  were  taking  it.  Proba- 
bly from  the  o])eration  of  the  medicine,  they 
have  suddenly  fallen  back  in  bed,  and  died 
in  .1  very  unexpected  manner. 

Culchiciim. — With  respect  to  colchicum,  T 
have  tried  it  very  extensively,  and  I  think 
that,  except  in  rlicumatism  and  gout,  you 
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cannot  place  any  thing  like  the  same  reliance 
upon  it  that  you  ra;iy  on  mercury. 

Antimony. —  With  regard  to  antimony,  Uiut 
also  is  very  inefficient  compared  to  mercury. 
It  must  be  given,  in  order  to  produce  any 
decided  effect,  in  very  large  quantities  ;  ex- 
actly as  digitalis,  I  presume,  must  be  exhi- 
bited. 'I'hat  form  of  antimony  which  should 
be  employed  I  think  is  the  antini.  tarlariza- 
tum.  If  you  administer  pulvis  antimonialis, 
and  find  that  its  operation  is  inert,  you 
are  not  to  conceive  that  it  arises  from  the 
strong  action  going  on  in  the  system,  and 
which  certainly  does  continually  counteract 
all  agents.  In  the  violent  pain  of  tetanus 
you  may  give  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  in 
various  other  diseases  besides  infiammatioa 
large  doses  of  medicine  are  borne,  and  in- 
deed required.  In  inflammation,  many 
agents  are  resisted,  and  among  the  rest  anti- 
mony ;  but  if  you  emi)loy  antimonial  pow- 
ders, the  inertness  you  meet  with  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  resistance  to  the  remedy 
under  jiarticular  circumstances,  because,  as 
I  stated,  you  may  give  large  quantities  of  it 
to  a  man  in  jierfect  health  without  any  efiect 
being  produced.  I  mentioned  that  I  bad 
found  an  old  hospital  ticket  of  a  patient  in 
St.  Thomas's,  who  had  taken  it  to  see  how 
far  we  might  go.  There  was  little  the  matter 
■with  the  man,  and  r.s  I  found  that  he  took  one 
drachm,  and  then  a  drachm  and  a  half,  three 
timesaday.of  pulv.  antimonialis  with  no  more 
effect  than  would  have  resulted  from  powder 
of  post,  1  gradually  increased  the  quantity 
till  be  took  loO  grains,  three  times  a  day. 
1  have  frequently  given  a  drachm  and  a  half 
■without  any  ctl'ect  whatever,  though  now 
and  then  a  person  has  been  made  sick 
■with  it.  It  is  the  pulvis  antiinonalis  which 
is  so  inert,  and  I  therefore  recommend  you, 
if  antimony  be  employed  at  all,  to  give  an- 
tiraonium  tartarizatum.  It  is  of  no  use  to  give 
a  few  droj)s  of  the  wine  ;  you  should  give 
a  quantity  requisite  for  producing  nausea, 
and  you  then  depress  the  system.  You  may 
give  a  grain  every  two  or  three  hours,  I  know  ; 
I  have  myself  given  '24  grains  in  24  hours. 
There  is  a  man  in  St.  Thomas's  at  this  mo- 
ment who  has  incipient  phthisis,  and  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  bronchia;,  consequently 
lie  must  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures. I  fear  there  are  tubercles  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  complaint,  and  I  am  therefore  not 
■willing  to  give  him  mercury,  and  he  has  been 
taking  a  grain  of  tartar  emeic  every  4  hours 
■without  nausea.  He  has  taken  it  for  several 
days,  and  yesterday  it  jtroiluced  sickness  for 
the  first  time,  so  that  the  frequency  of  the 
dose  is  now  reduced  to  ev(>ry  six  hours. 
AVhere  it  is  exhibited,  it  should  be  in  consi- 
derable doses.  You  will  find  that  it  only 
produces  sickness  at  first ;  that  the  sickness 
then  goes  off,  and  perhaps  docs  not  return 
for  some  time ;  but  at  last  I  have  found  it 
return  and  coutinuo. 


Mercurii. — I  have  made  coin])aiativc  ex* 
jicrimeiits  witli  antimony  and  mercurv,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  success  of  those 
who  emj)ioy  antimony  in  addition  to  bleed- 
ing is  very  inferior  to  what  those  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  who  eni[)loy  mercury.  In  vio- 
lent inflammation,  I  really  make  it  a  ratittcr 
of  conscience  to  employ  mercury.  If  there 
be  great  danger,  as  in  violent  inflammation 
of  the  larynx,  where  the  patient,  if  neglect- 
ed, would  be  dead  in  a  few  hours,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  ten  grains  of  calomel  every 
two  hours.  In  this  case,  if  you  do  not 
bring  your  means  to  operate  veiy  sjieedily, 
the  patient  will  in  a  moment  be  suffocated, 
fall  back  in  bed  from  cedema  in  the  glottis, 
and  the  case  be  over.  In  other  instances, 
however,  theie  is  no  occasion  to  be  so  active  j 
five  grains  every  four  hours  will  do  very  well, 
or  perhaps  rather  less.  In  a  case  where 
every  moment  life  ajqieared  to  be  in  danger, 
I  have  given  as  much  as  a  scrujile  every  two 
hours ;  these,  however,  are  extreme  cases, 
and  in  which  you  are  very  sure  that  if  you  do 
not  instantly  save  the  patient's  life,  he  will 
slip  through  your  fingers.  If  the  mercury 
begin  to  run  oft' by  the  bowels,  it  is  better  to 
unite  it  with  opiutn.  It  very  soon  does  this  ; 
and  you  see  the  necessity  of  rr  sorting  to 
opium,  or,  if  there  be  an  objection  to  this 
remedy,  you  might  give  an  infusion  of  cate- 
chu, which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  as- 
tringents. Of  course,  astringents  in  tinctures 
must  be  injurious  in  inflammation,  and  it  is 
better  to  give  an  infusion.  Kino,  for  what 
I  know,  is  as  good  as  catechu.  If  the  calomel 
run  oft' in  spite  of  all  you  can  do,  you  may  ex- 
hibit pil.  hydrargi  ;  but  what  is  still  less  likely 
to  do  so,  is  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  with  which  you 
may  salivate  a  person  very  readily.  I  know 
you  will  find  it  stated  in  some  books  that 
salivation  cannot  be  produced  by  it,  but  I 
have  salivated  hundreds  with  it.  You  may 
give  a  dose  of  ten  grains  every  two  or  three 
hours  ;  but  1  think  it  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  produce  sickness  than  any  of  the  other 
three  forms  of  mercury.  Y'ou  will  find  more 
patients  become  sick  who  are  taking  hydrag. 
c.  creta,  than  those  who  take  cither  calomel 
or  blue  pill.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to 
unite  it  with  0{)iuni. 

It  may  be  right,  also,  to  rub  in  mercury 
externally  on  the  extremities  and  abdomen 
as  ipiickly  as  it  can  be  done. 

The  plan  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  get  the 
mouth  sore  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
right,  at  every  visit,  to  press  upon  each  gum, 
and  likewise  to  press  under  the  lower  jaw  ; 
to  look  at  the  gums,  and  smell  the  breath. 
The  moment  you  find  any  sym]>toms  of  an 
affection  of  the  mouth,  the  remedy  should  be 
suspended, — you  certainly  should  not  go  on. 
In  some  cases  the  affection  of  the  mouth 
will  run  beyond  what  you  wish  ;  but  it  is 
better  now  and  then  to  have  a  violent  i>tya- 
lism,  and  save  nearly  all  your  patieutH,  than 
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to  be  over  particular, — to  take  too  much 
precaution,  and  lose  a  patient  now  and  then. 
1  can  stale  as  a  positive  fact,  that  if  bleed- 
ing be  properly  had  recourse  to,  and  you 
can  produce  a  certain  degree  of  affection  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  very,  very  rare,  indeed,  that 
you  will  lose  a  patient  with  acute  inflamma- 
tion, unless  there  be  some  organic  disease 
that  keeps  up  the  irritation  in  spite  of  all 
you  can  do,  or  unless  your  efforts  be  coun- 
teracted by  something  wrong  in  regard  to 
diet,  or  some  violent  emotion  of  mind,  which 
must  be  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  best 
remedies,  or  by  something  unusual. 

I  would  strongly  advise  you,  nay  I  am 
anxious,  that  you  should  read  Dr.  Duncan's 
Medical  Commentaries,  published  in  1788. 
All  we  know  now  relative  to  the  use  of 
mercury  was  known  then,  though  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  facts  known  relative  to 
the  use  of  mercury  in  many  local  inflamma- 
tionswere  first  generalized  by  Dr.  Armstrong. 
The  general  fact  is  fully  stated  by  Dr.  Ha- 
milton. Jt  is  singular  how  often  many  of 
us,  who  know  excellent  practical  things, 
do  not  practise  them  when  we  come  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  sort  of  inertness  that  is  apt  to 
come  upon  us.  The  paper  to  which  I  refer,  is 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn-Kegis,  who  says 
that  he  learned  the  use  of  mercury  from  a 
navy  surgeon  ;  that  having  been  informed 
by  a  navy  surgeon  of  the  great  use  of  mer- 
cury in  inflammation,  he  gave  it  in  pleu- 
ritis,  in  hepatitis,  and  all  the  itises,  and 
they  all  yielded  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  in  a  way  that  he  never  found  before 
by  any  practice  he  adopted. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  mercury, 
I  beg  particularly  to  state,  that  it  is  not  to 
make  you  employ  less  bleeding  before  hand, 
or  at  the  time  you  are  exhibiting  it.  So  far 
as  there  is  occasion  for  bleeding,  it  is  to  be 
put  into  practice  whether  you  employ  mer- 
cury, or  any  other  remedy,  or  no  remedy  ; 
but  you  will  find  as  you  go  on  with  bleeding, 
and  as  you  go  on  exhibiting  mercury,  that  ac- 
cordingly as  the  mercury  produces  its  effect 
upon  the  mouth,  you  have  occasion  for 
less  bleeding.  You  should  bleed  certainly 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  with- 
out considering  whether  you  are  giving 
mercury  or  not.  You  will  find  the  neces- 
sity of  practising  bloodletting  to  be  far  less 
than  if  you  gave  no  mercury  at  all  ; 
but,  if  you  omit  bleeding,  mercury  will 
not  answer  your  purpose.  Bleeding  is 
the  great  remedy, — it  is  the  sheet  anchor, 
but  the  addition  of  mercury  renders  far  less 
bleeding  necessary  ;  it  causes  the  bleeding 
which  you  do  put  iu  practice  to  be  ten 
times  more  efficacious.  It  is  necessary  to 
liave  a  clear  view  upon  the  subject, — not  to 
imagine  foi  a  moment  tliat  it  will  become  a 
substitute  for  bleeding,  but  that  it  will  lessen 
the  necessity  of  de[iletion.  Dr.  Armstrong 
used  to  Bay,  that  bleeding  was  the  right 


arm  and  mercury  the  left  arm  of  medicine 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  That  was 
an  excellent  expression  of  the  fact. 

Ptitalism. — If  it  so  happen  that  the  mouth 
become  too  much  affected,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  employ  a  better  application  than 
the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda.  If  one  ounce 
of  the  solution  be  mixed  with  six  or  eight  of 
water,  and  the  patient's  mouth  washed  with 
this  every  hour,  you  will  find  the  ptyalism  rea- 
dily go  away,  if  ulceration  have  taken  place, 
time  must  be  required  for  it  to  heal,  and  the 
sore  mouth  may  remain  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
if  you  be  before-hand — if  you  employ  the 
chloride  before  ulceration  has  occurred— 
you  will  find  the  soreness  from  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  in  general  rapidly  give  way. 
It  should  be  employed  just  in  sufficient 
strength  to  be  felt  by  the  patient,  but  not  to 
produce  any  pain.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  if  you  maintain  a  free  state  of 
the  bowels  there  is  much  less  danger  of  a 
violent  affection  of  the  mouth  ;  and  if  the 
mouth  become  affected,  and  you  open  the 
bowels  freely,  you  generally  diminish  it  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Opium. — You  will  find  some  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  employ 
opium — for  instance,  in  phrenitis  ;  but  it  is 
a  practice  with  some  to  give  a  full  dose  of 
opium  after  they  have  instituted  a  copious 
venesection  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  a 
very  good  practice.  Two  or  three  grains  of 
opium,  after  venesection  to  syncope,  will 
frequently  prevent  the  necessity  of  another 
bleeding,  or  at  any  rate  will  send  the  patient 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  by  wliich  he  will  be  very- 
much  refreshed.  1  never  myself  saw  any 
harm  done  by  it.  I  know  it  is  a  practice 
void  of  danger  for  the  most  part,  unless 
there  be  inflammation  of  the  head.  I  know 
that  it  frequently  produces  a  beneficial  sooth- 
ing effect  ;  and,  if  the  bleeding  be  likely  to 
cause  great  irritation  in  the  patient,  if  the 
patient  be  weak,  it  may  be  a  highly  proper 
practice  ;  it  may  be  wrong  to  omit  it,  be- 
cause it  mav  prevent  that  morbid  irritability, 
that  restlessness,  which  sometimes  takes 
place  after  bleeding  ;  but  still  it  ought  not  to 
take  the  place  of  mercury,  a  d  I  would  exhi- 
bit the  latter  just  as  though  1  had  not  admi- 
nistered the  former.  The  chief  point  should 
be  ;o  endeavour  to  knock  down  the  inflam- 
mation by  free  bleeding  :  if  you  choose  you 
may  follow  that  up  by  the  local  detraction  of 
blood,  and  you  may  give  a  full  dose  of  opium 
as  soon  as  the  blood-letting  is  over  ;  but  then 
you  should  be  as  anxious  to  give  mercury  as 
though  that  were  itself  the  remedy.  Still,  how- 
ever, you  will  cure  many,  many  cases,  without 
mercury  ;  but  if  it  be  an  object  to  save  as 
many  patients  as  you  possibly  can — which 
it  undoubtedly  is — you  will  save  more  if  you 
employ  mercury  than  if  you  do  not,  and 
with  less  loss  of  blood.  Rlere  bleeding  will 
cure  many  cases — mere  starvation  will  cure 
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many  casos — but  still,  if  you  give  mercury, 
tbe  exce|>tions  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  small 
number  indeed.  Jt  is  better,  ■with  respect  to 
opium,  to  give  one  full  dose  than  lejieaied 
small  doses  ;  for  it  is  found  that  opium  has 
certainly  a  stimulating  effect  over  the  body  ; 
hence  the  pulse  becomes  fuller,  and  there  is 
thirst.  If  you  give  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
opium, you  know  that  both  thirst  and  heat  will 
continue.  Ur.W.  Fliilii)  made  experiments  il- 
lustraiive  ol  this  subject.  He  applied,  to  a  de- 
nuded brain,  a  smiill  quantity  of  opium,  and 
likewise  of  tobacco  ;  and,  on  looking  at  tbe 
distant  capillary  vessels  in  the  extremities,  he 
found  them  very  much  excited  ;  but  if  he  ap- 
plied a  large  portion  of  either  of  these  ingre- 
dients he  found  the  action  diminished — ^just 
the  opposite  effect.  Now  that  demonstration 
of  the  operation  of  large  and  of  small  doses 
is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  what  we  all 
observe  when  we  give  large  and  small  doses 
of  this  remedy.  A  small  quantity  of  tobac- 
co, for  example,  will  excite  feverishness  — 
will  make  a  person,  perhaps,  hot  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  induce  thirst ;  whereas  a 
considerable  quantity  will  depress  the  pulse, 
produce  a  cold  chilly  sweat  and  pull  down 
all  the  powers  of  life.  So  with  respect  to 
opium  ;  if  you  want  its  sedative  effects,  it 
should  be  given  in  one  full  dose.  This 
would  be  dangerous  if  you  did  not  bleed  ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  safe  if  you  have  de- 
pleted the  jiatient  iu  the  first  instance  copi- 
ously. 

Supposing,  however,  that  you  have  over- 
done the  thing — and  this  is  likely  to  happen 
■ — that  either  yourself  or  some  person  before 
you  has  bled  loo  much — you  then  find  opium 
of  the  greatest  use.  If  too  much  blood  have 
been  lost, and  the  patient  has  headache, throb, 
bing  of  the  temples, frequent  faintings,  deadly 
faintness,  great  rapidity  of  pulse,  vertigo — 
and  this  is  a  state  one  continually  sees  in  wo- 
men who  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  during 
or  after  labour — then  the  chief  remedy  is  oj)i- 
nm.  You  will  find  that  all  these  symptoms  are 
much  diminished  bj'  it.  Stimulants  are  highly 
proper ;  ammonia  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
good  nourishment;  but  the  extreme  restless- 
ness of  the  body  particularly,  is  very  much 
alleviated  by  the  addition  of  opium.  I  need 
not  say  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  if  you 
cannot  prevail  upon  the  patient  to  eat,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  stomach  pump,  and 
strong  broth  should  be  injected  both  into  the 
stomach  and  the  rectum. 

But  notwithstanding  this  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, you  occasionally  find  that  a  local  con- 
gestion of  blood  takes  place,  so  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  apply  leeches.  When  the 
body  has  lost  so  much  blood  that  you  are 
obliged  to  give  ammonia,  and  nourishment, 
and  opium,  you  find  sometimes  such  a  tight- 
ness of  the  head,  such  a  degree  of  heaviness 
from  local  congestion,  that  the  application 
of  leeches  is  indispensably  required,  or  ice. 


These  matters,  however,  cannot  be  learned 
minutely  by  precept  ;  the  knowledge  can  only 
be  acquired  by  seeing  cases — by  practising 
yourselves — by  acquiring  a  sort  of  uack  in 
detecting  theiu.  You  will  see  cases  where, 
if  you  were  to  take  away  four  ounces  more 
blood,  you  would  certainly  precipitate  the 
patient  into  the  grave. 

Blisters,  &ic. — Now  with  respect  to  all 
these  things — mercury,  cokhicum,  and  so 
forth— they  are  general  counter-irritants; 
but  we  have  also  frequently  to  put  in  prac- 
tice, in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  a 
local  counter-irritant — that  is  to  say,  to  set 
up  a  new  action  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  at 
a  distance.  1  stated  that  purgatives  chiefly 
act  in  this  way — not  only  iu  removing  a 
quantity  of  stimulating  faces,  but  by  excit- 
ing the  action  of  the  intestines,  and  so  far 
diminishing  action  elsewhere  ;  but  we  also 
employ  certain  downright  stimulants  to  the 
surface,  and  of  these,  perhaps,  blisters  and 
sinapisms  are  the  chief. 

It  is,  1  believe,  best  to  apply  a  blister  on  the 
surface  over  the  internal  pait  inflamed,  as  over 
the  right  hypochondrium,  in  iuflammaticn  of 
the  liver,  and  over  the  thorax,  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
head,  this  is  a  dangerous  practice  when 
there  is  any  active  inflammation  going  on. 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  head  does 
great  good  — infinite  good  in  inflammation  of 
the  brain  itself,  or  of  its  membranes  ;  but 
early  stimulating  the  vertex  by  a  blister  is 
equally  injurious.  Nothing  can  be  a  worse 
practice  than  to  apply  blisters  to  the  top  of 
the  head  iu  phrenitis,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease;  when,  however,  you  have  eva- 
cuated the  patient  sufficiently,  then  such  a 
measure  is  very  proper.  But  with  respect  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  best  to  apply 
blisters  over  the  internal  part  itself  which  is 
inflamed.  If  you  want  to  produce  an_effect 
rapidly,  certainly  a  mustard  poultice  is  one 
of  the  best  things.  Some  persons  have  ex- 
cited a  blister  by  causing  the  steam  of  boil- 
ing water  to  play  upon  the  part,  and  others 
by  putting  boiling  water  in  a  jug,  with  a  nap- 
kin in  it,  and  suddenly  inverting  it;  but  J 
think  a  strong  mustard  poultice,  beat  up  with 
hot  vinegar, 'will  produce  an  effect  as  speedily 
as  in  general  is  to  be  desired.  In  young  chil- 
dren, ordinary  blisters  are  often  a  vi-ry  dan- 
gerous thing  ;  and  a  mustard  poultice  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  or  the  back  of  the  head,  or 
chest,  will  produce  as  great  an  irritation  as 
you  desire,  and  one  which  you  can  control, 
by  removing  the  sinapism,  when  the  child 
expresses  great  distress.  For  a  speedy  ef- 
fect, certainly  a  large  mustard  poultice,  to 
cover  the  whole  abdomen  or  chest,  is  one  of 
the  best  things;  and  it  may  be  taken  off  at 
pleasure.  It  may  be  borne  for  ten  minutes, 
or  some  will  bear  it  an  hour  :  there  is  no  rule 
for  the  length  of  the  application. 

I  may  mention  with  regard  to  blisters. 
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that  some  persons  have  introduced  a  so'u- 
tion  of  cantharides  as  a  substitute  for  blister 
plaister.  T  have  made  some  pretty  exten- 
sile trials  witli  it  at  St.  Thomas's,  because  it 
appeared  to  me  a  desirable  thing  to  be  able 
to  produce  a  blister  l)y  merely  varnishing  a 
part  with  a  brush.  It  is  much  neater  than 
the  application  of  a  stinking  plaister,  which 
a  palient  has  to  keep  in  bed  with  him  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  butitdoesnotwell  ansvi-er 
the  purpose.  A  blister  was  produced,  but 
not  immediately  ;  frequently  not  till  the  next 
day  ;  and  then,  when  it  was  going  to  heal,  a 
fresh  blister  would  arise.  I  believe  that  the 
young  genilem.en  ;\ho  applied  it  for  me,  did 
so  with  a  brush  very  carefully,  but  I  know 
that  in  many  instances  a  far  more  violent 
blister  was  induced  than  I  desired  ;  and 
sometimes  it  would  not  rise  at  all,  and  in 
others  blister  after  blister  would  arise.  Upon 
the  whole  I  found  it  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  preferable  to  continue  the 
old  practice  of  applying  a  common  plaister 
of  caulhaiides. 

Atunic  Inflammation. 
Now  in  that  form  of  inflammation  in 
which  there  is  little  power—  in  inflam- 
mation which  is  called  atonic,  where  there 
is  not  only  inflammation  but  the  body  is 
in  a  state  of  debility,  you  must  emjjloy  less 
evacuants,  and  trust  more  to  n;ercury,  and 
indeed  to  opium.  Where  patients  are  debi- 
litated altogether,  1  should  certainly  jtlace 
great  reliance  upon  mercury,  uniting  it  with 
0])ium,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  mor- 
bid irritability  of  the  system  ;  and  make  the 
evacuant  means  chiefly  local — employ  local 
bleeding,  and  trust,  perhaps,  frtquently  much 
more  to  blisters,  orapplitations  of  cold,  than  to 
local  bleeding.  Still,  as  1  mentioned  before,  it 
Bometimes  may  be  a  better  practice,  even 
^\hen  there  is  debility,  to  produce  a  momen- 
tary effect  upon  the  system  by  causing  faint- 
ing— by  taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
suddenly  in  au  upright  posture.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  when  patients  are  of  very  weak 
constitution,  one  would  trust  more  to  the 
local  detraction  of  blood  than  to  general. 
It  often  may  be  necessary  in  these  cases, 
while  ycu  take  away  blood  locally,  or  while 
yon  are  producing  syncope  by  the  detraction 
of  a  few  ounces,  to  give  good  nourishment. 
It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent,  when  there  is 
violent  inflammation  in  a  part,  and  little 
power  in  the  system  at  large,  to  lessen  the 
inflammation  of  the  part  by  local  evacuants, 
and  by  co'd,  and  support  the  whole  powers 
of  the  system  by  good  nourishment ;  not  per- 
haps by  wine  or  porter,  but  by  strong  beef- 
tea,  by  milk,  and  other  nourishing  matters, 
although  you  do  not  give  stimulants.  Even 
in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  stimu- 
lants ;  but  these  arc  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule. 


Passive  Inflammation, 

These  same  remarks  apply  to  what  is  call' 
ed  paxive  inflammation — that  is  to  say,  where 
a  part  is  not  actively  inflamed,  but  rather  in  a 
state  of  congestion,  and  where  the  affection  is 
not  so  much  in  the  constitution  as  in  the  part 
itself.  In  inflammation  of  the  throat,  where 
the  throat  is  very  much  swollen,  and  of  a 
dmgy  colour,  without  active  symptoms,  and 
frequently  in  inflammatioij  of  the  eyes,  where 
there  is  more  congestion  than  real  active  in- 
flammation,— in  these  cases  local  means  are 
by  far  the  best.  You  do  not  want  to  produce 
an  impression  on  the  system,  you  want  to 
unload  the  part — to  remove  the  congestion 
of  blood,  and  therefore  Ircal  means  are  ex- 
ceedingly proper.  Even  in  such  cases  sti- 
mulating applications  to  the  parts  are  useful ; 
they  are  in  a  state  of  atony,  and  you  may  by 
stimulating  applications,  and  by  astringents, 
frequently  remove  the  unhealthy  condition 
even  better  than  by  mere  local  evacuations. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  a 
correct  diagnosis  between  an  active  inflam- 
mation, and  one  of  an  atonic  kind,  and  a 
state  which  is  hardly  perhaps  sometimes  to 
be  called  inflammation.  You  will  see  after 
an  inflammation  has  been  very  active  that 
the  symptoms  will  continue  ;  but  very  much 
modified,  with  great  debility,  with  great  mor- 
bid irritability,  and  that  the  remedies  of  in- 
flammation will  make  bad  worse.  It  is  neces- 
s  iry  to  remember,  that,  in  almost  every  case 
of  inflammation,  this  stage  may  arrive  ;  and 
it  is  also  necessary  to  remember,  that  this 
set  of  symptoms  may  happen  in  the  first  in- 
stance, bearing  so  great  a  resemblance  to  in- 
flammation, that  one  not  practised  in  it 
might  fall  into  error.  Now  this  ])articularly 
occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  brain.  You 
will  find  children  displaying  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  arachnitis,  acute  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  hydroceiiha- 
lus  acutup,  as  it  is  called,  but  without  that 
disease  ;  you  will  see  patients  labouring  un- 
der sudden  violent  delirium,  without  any 
inflammation,  or  at  least  so  little,  that  debi- 
lity inducing  morbid  irritability  is  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  attack  ;  and  if  in  these 
cases  you  were  to  take  away  blood,  you 
would  most  likely  destroy  life.  The  mode  of 
distinguishing  these  cases  is,  by  observing 
that  there  is  no  great  pain,  or  if  there  be  any 
pain  it  is  slight  and  transient ;  in  the  next 
place  the  pulse,  although  it  may  be  quick, 
is  feeble  ;  it  is  not  a  pulse  which,  upon  care- 
ful observation,  you  would  think  justified 
you  in  irsorting  to  de])letory  measures. 
Then,  further,  the  surface  is  frequently  by 
no  means  hot,  or,  if  it  be  hot,  it  is  only  in  a 
transient  manner,  and  the  e.xpression  of  the 
face  altogether  is  one  of  weakness,  I  shall 
have  to  speak  upon  this  subject  at  greater 
length,  when,  under  the  consideration  of  par- 
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tJcular  diseases,  I  treat  of  hydrocephalus 
and  delirium  tremens.  But  in  every  case 
of  inflammation,  it  is  possible  that  after  you 
have  treated  it  actively,  and  subdued  its  ac- 
tive inflammatory  nature,  the  patient  may 
fall  into  a  state  of  morbid  irritiibiiity,  and 
the  local  symptoms  may  still  exist,  though 
not  of  an  active  kind.  You  can  only  jud^c 
of  it  by  finding  that,  whatever  local  symp- 
toms there  are,  still  the  pain  is  not  sharji  ;  it 
is,  if  not  gone  entirely,  much  reduced  ;  the 
jtulse  is  one  which  will  not  justify  you  in 
bleeding  ;  there  is  a  degree  of  feverishuess, 
so  that  the  pulse  may  be  very  rajid,  but  still 
it  is  a  pulse  of  irritability,  one  that  may  be 
almost  extinguished  by  the  finger,  and  you 
fii.d  an  expression  of  fi  verishne;s  altogether, 
A'ow  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  no 
longer  to  go  on  with  evacnant  means ;  they 
are  highly  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
aJminihtcr  good  nourishment — to  administer 
stimulants,  and  sometimes  to  give  opium. 
You  will  find  such  a  case  occur  not  only  after 
excessive  bleeding,  but  after  inflammation  has 
spontaneously  subsided,  the  local  symptoms 
may  still  continue  in  this  form  ;  and  you  will 
sometimes  see  this  state  of  things  at  the  very 
commencement.  It  is  particularly  seen  in 
cliildren,  in  spurious  hydrocephalus,  if  I  may 
60  call  it  ;  and  likewise  in  delirium  tremens  ; 
in  a  spuritus  sort  of  phrenitis  ;  not  inva- 
riably, but  in  many  instances.  In  such 
cases  you  will  sometimes  have  even  to  give 
wine,  and  also  hrandy  ;  but  the  utmost  care 
is  required  ;  and  it  is  light  that  you  should 
know,  for  your  own  satisfaction  in  ])ractice, 
that  you  will  continually  meet  with  cases 
where  you  cannot  satisfy  your  mind  how  far 
active  inflammation  still  exists — how  far  it  is 
a  mere  c;ise  of  irritation,  where  you  may  sit 
anxiously  pondering  over  every  circumstance, 
and  be  unable  after  all  to  determine  what 
course  to  pursue.  Now,  in  these  instances, 
1  should  advise  combination  of  both  plans — 
that  is  to  say,  sujiport  the  strength,  give 
moderate  stimuli  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, and  anxiously  watch  their  eflccts  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  employ  evacuants  locally, 
very  moderately,  lest  you  should  be  doing 
harm  on  the  other  side  :  adopting,  in  fact,  a 
mixed  plan,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent. After  the  use  of  any  one  thing,  you 
should  carefully  observe  the  effects,  and 
draw  your  conclusion  from  its  action.  For 
esample,  if  you  think  it  right  still  to  apply 
leeches  while  you  are  giving  nourishment, 
whichever  ajipears  the  more  beneficial  you 
may  be  satisfied  is  the  more  jnopcr,  and  that 
must  be  steadily  pursued. 

Chronic  Iiifiamtnation. 
With  regard  to  chronic  inflammation,  its 
treatment  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  active  or  passive  ; 
you  have  little  to  do  with  the  duration  of 
the  complaint ;  you  are  not  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  is  acute  or  chronic,  but  whether  it  is 


active  or  passive,  and  what  are  the  powers 
of  the  patient.  You  will  frequently  have 
occasion  to  bleed  in  rheumatism  for  exam- 
ple, which  has  existed  for  a  year  or  two.  I 
have  met  with  cases  where,  after  rheumatism 
has  existed  two  or  three  years,  the  parts  have 
been  so  hot  that  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  cure  them  without  local  bleeding. 
Of  course,  when  the  disease  has  continued  so 
long,  the  powers  of  the  patient  will  seldom 
be  very  great,  but  you  are  not  to  consider 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  but  ascertain 
w'hat  the  patient's  powers  rcattu  are  ;  what 
is  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  disease,  and 
what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  In  these  cl.ror.ic  cases  we 
should  make  use  of  chronic  remi  dies.  You 
can  ajiply,  not  only  leeches  and  cupping- 
glasses  from  time  to  time,  but  also  means 
which  are  not  si  rviceable  in  active  inflamma- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  issues,  seto;  s,  and  the 
ajipUcation  of  caustic,  so  as  to  jiroilace  exter- 
nal ulceration.  In  acute  inflammation, 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  rapidly ;  but 
in  the  chronic  form,  we  can  apply  setons  or 
moxaj  ;  we  can  burn  the  part,  or  apj.ily  caus- 
tic and  repeated  blisters,  or  keep  blisters 
open — I  do  not  know  which  is  best  ;  a;id  we 
can  also  jjroduce  great  irritation  by  the  aj)- 
j)lication  of  tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  or  spread  upon  plaister.  Any  of 
these  things  may  be  in  the  highest  degree 
serviceable. 

Lunar  Causlic. — Speaking  of  caustic,  I 
sliould  have  mentioned  that  there  is  one 
form  of  it  which  is  frequently  of  great  use 
even  in  certain  acute  inflammations,  and  that 
is  nitrate  of  silver.  I  believe  in  certain  in- 
flammations of  the  skin — of  which,  of  course, 
T  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  application  of 
lunar  caustic,  wetted  and  rubbed  on  the 
part,  or  a  strong  solution  applied  with  a 
brush,  fiequently  is  of  great  use.  There  is 
sufficient  testimony  in  its  favour,  but  I  have 
not  employed  it  extensively  myself.  In  one 
form,  however,  of  violent  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  T  have  made  a  circle  all  round  the 
inflamed  part — 1  have  not  touched  the  in- 
flammation itself,  bat  I  have  touched  a  cer- 
tain portion  all  around,  so  as  to  blacken  it  ; 
and  I  have  seen  it  put  a  stop  toinflaminatioa 
which  threatened  to  spread  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. I  think  I  have  seen  lives  saved  in  this 
way — by  inflammation  being  arrested,  which 
in  all  probability  would  have  run  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  must  have  destroyed  life. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

You  will,  therefore,  remember  that  in 
chronic  infl.immation  you  are  to  consider 
whether  it  is  active  or  passive  ;  whether  the 
powers  of  the  i\atieut  are  great  or  small, 
without  any  regard  to  the  period  of  its  dura- 
tion. At  the  next  lecture  I  shall  consider 
the  treatment  of  the  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation. 
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By  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Tiiomsojj. 

Lecture  VIII.— Dec.  16,  1831. 
Asthma — Porrigo  Larvalis—Ej)ilepsy. 
Gentlemen, — We  have  lately  had  several 
severe  cases  of  Asthma  before  us,  and  the 
result  of  the  ])lan  of  treatineiit  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  I  have  selected  one  of  these 
cases,  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing to  vou  a  few  comments  upon  the  nature 
of  this"  distressing  disease  ;  and  to  place 
before  you  my  reasons  for  adopting  the  pecu- 
liar line  of  practice,  which  you  have  seen 
usually  followed  in  this  institution,  in  the 
management  of  asthma. 

The  patient,  Emily  Cross,  a  stout  woman, 
forty-eight  years  of  age,  was  in  good  health 
until  about  a  month  since,  when  her  stomach 
became  disordered,  and  she  felt  languid  and 
unequal  to  her  ordinary  occu])ations.  On 
the  evening  of  the  19ch  November,  she  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  chilliness  on  the 
back,  and,  very  soon  afterwards,  with  wheez- 
ing, great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  liard 
dry  cough,  which  was  relieved  by  expectora- 
tion. At  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  was  awakened  with  a  severe  sensa- 
tion of  suffocation,  which  forced  her  to  sit  up 
in  bed  ;  and  this  continued,  accompanied 
with  loud  wheezing,  laborious  breathing,  and 
dry  cough,  fornearly  three  hours, when  the  pa- 
roxysm gradually  subsided,  and  terminated 
with  acopiousexjiectoration  of  afrothy  mucus. 
The  cough  has,  since  then,  continued  all  day, 
more  or  less,  to  teaze  her  ;  she  has  been 
obliged  to  be  propped  up  in  bed  ;  and  the 
paroxysm  of  difficult  breathing  has  returned 
every  morning,  nearly  at  the  same  hour. 
Her  bowels  have  been  regular,  nevertheless 
she  has  taken,  of  her  own  accord,  occa- 
sionally a  dose  of  the  Conij)Ound  Colocynth 
pill,  and  has  also  applied  a  blister  on  the 
chest,  but  without  obtaining  any  relief.  Her 
pulse  is  now  104,  and  regular  ;  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  skin  is  natural.  She  says  that 
the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a 
I)ink  sediment. 

She  was  ordered  to  be  cujipeil  between 
the  shoulders  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 
ounces,  and  to  take,  immediately  after- 
wards, eight  grai:  s  of  Blue  Pill,  with  four 
grains  <  f  Extract  of  Ccnium.to  be  followed  by 
a  brisk  Cathartic.  'I'he  following  pills  were 
also  ordered  : — 

R  Pilula;  Hydrargyri,  gr.  x. 

Scillsp,   3js8. 

Pulveris  Opii,  gr.  xxx. 

Simul  coiitrundantur  et  molis  dividilur  in 

pilulas   xxx.    a?quales,    quarum    ij.  4ta 

quaijue  hor&,  et  iij.  hord  somni  quotidie 

Bumantur. 

On   the   24ih   she  stated  that  the  cupping 

bad  greatly  relieved  her— that  her  breathing 


had  continued  easier,  and  the  morning  pa- 
roxysms had  been  comparatively  slight,  but 
still  tliey  recurred  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
morning  ;  the  urine  was  as  before  ;  the  tongue 
jnoist,  bnt  furred,  and  fiery  red  at  the  edges. 
She  was  ordered  a  brisk  Cathartic,  and  to 
continue  the  use  of  her  pills. 

As  the  cough  was  still  troublesome,  on  the 
1st  of  December  a  blister  was  applied  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  her  medicines  were 
ordered  to  be  continued. 

She  did  not  return  to  the  Dispensary  till 
the  8th,  when  she  reported  that  the  blister 
had  greatly  relieved  the  cough  and  difficulty 
of  breathing.  She  could  lie  down  in  bed, 
and  sleep  more  comfortably  ;  and  although 
the  paroxysm  of  cougbing  still  roused  her  in 
the  morning,  yet  its  violence  was  much 
abated,  and  she  expectorates  with  ease. 
Her  bowels  were  open,  the  urine  was  abun- 
dant and  natural,  and  the  pulse  only  70,  and 
a  little  tense.  The  tongue  was  clean,  but 
still  red, 

Perstet  in  usum  piUilarum, 
R  Infusi  Senna:  foHorum,   311J. 

Cascarilla;  corticis,  '^v. 

Sulphurici  Acidi  diluti,  5jss.  I\I. 
Sumantur  Cochl.  iij.  niajora  bis  in  die. 
To-day   she   is    sufficiently  well  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

This  case,  merely  modified  by  degree,  is 
the  picture  of  all  the  others.  I  have  named 
the  disease  ^sihma.  Let  us  iirst  inquire  how 
this  is  ascertained.  Upon  what  diagnostic 
symptoms  do  we  rest  our  o]jinion  1  The 
breathing  is  rendered  difficult  by  many 
causes; — when  these  affect  the  structure  of 
tlie  lungs,  or  are  organic,  however,  there 
are  no  intermissions  ;  the  spasmodic  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  does  not  occur  in 
paroxysms.  Thus,  if  the  difficulty  depend 
on  water  accumulated  in  the  serous  mem- 
brane— if  on  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  on 
aneurism,  or  on  any  circumstance  connected 
with  diseased  structure — we  do  not  find  pe- 
riods of  natural,  or  at  least  nearly  natural, 
respiration,  as  in  the  cases  you  have  wit- 
nessed ;  we  do  not  perceive  the  hollow  sound 
on  percussion  of  the  thora.Y  which  is  heard 
in  As:hma,nordo  we  find  that  the  stethoscope 
affords  no  indication  whatsoever  of  dis- 
ease, either  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  heart. 
When  the  paroxysm  is  absent,  this  instru- 
ment detects  nothing  like  disease  ;  the  air 
enters  freely  into  tjie  bronchial  tubes,  and 
the  movements  of  the  heart  are  natural  and 
regular.  These  circumstances  sufficiently 
distinguish  Asthma  from  cases  of  diseased 
lungs,  and  authorize  us  to  regard  the  instances 
which  wc  have  lately  seen  as  cases  of  that 
disease.  It  is  true  that  the  intermissions  are 
not  always  well-marked  ;  the  S])asm6  occur 
on  the  least  movement,  and  the  patient  can- 
not lie  down  for  weeks,  and  is  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  sitting  posture  ;  but  afterwards, 
the  breathing  again  becomes  natural  and  he 
lies  down  with  facility.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  iii  Asthma  difl'er  also  from  those 
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which  characterise  other  diseases  which 
produce  difficult  respiration  :  the  attack  is 
ushered  in  by  Iniiguor,  heariness  over  the 
eyes,  headache,  drowsiness,  and  heat  in  the 
ears,  neck,  and  tliorax  ;  or,  if  it  be  excited, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  indigestion,  the  dys- 
peptic symptoms  are  always  accompanied 
by  an  unusual  sensation  of  stricture  at  the 
pra-cordia,  and  great  irrascibility  of  temper. 
The  paroxysms  generally  occur  in  the  nii^ht, 
or  rather  early  in  the  morning.  The  patient 
awakes  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and,  if 
it  be  a  fiist  attack,  he  throws  open  the  win- 
dow of  his  apartment  for  relief;  or  he  sits 
erect,  resting  the  hands  firmly  upon  the  bed, 
throwing  back  tlie  head,  in  order  to  enabl^ 
liim  to  breathe  by  opening  the  mouth,  ele- 
vating the  shoulilers,  and  depressing  the 
diaphragm  ;  which  he  feels  to  require  a 
j)OweTful  effort,  and  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  existence.  He  cannot  speak,  or 
at  least  he  articulates  with  great  difficulty, 
gasping  between  each  syllable,  whilst  the 
attempts  to  speak  are  farther  interrupted  by 
an  incessant  cough.  The  face  is  swollen  and 
purple  :  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  spark- 
ling ;  the  veins  of  the  neck  turgid  ;  and  the 
whole  countenance  is  expressive  of  anxiety 
and  suffering.  The  feet,  hnnds,  nose,  and 
ears,  are  cold  ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak, 
but  less  irregular,  although  the  paroxysm  is 
sometimes  attended  with  an  intermitting 
pulse  and  pal]iitation  of  heart.  After  this 
disturbance  and  spasmodic  state  of  the  respi- 
ratory function  has  continued  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three 
hours,  the  spasms  gradually  abate,  the 
the  breathing  becomes  more  easy,  inspira- 
tions require  less  effort,  the  cough  assumes  a 
loose  or  moist  character,  and  the  paroxysm 
terminates  with  a  copious  expectoration  of 
thick  mucus. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  detailing 
the  symptoms  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm, 
both  to  enable  you  to  compare  them  with 
those  which  the  cases  before  us  have  dis- 
played, and  the  descriptions  of  their  suffer- 
ings given  by  the  patients  ;  and  also  to  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  affinity  of  this  dis- 
ease with  those  nervous  affections  which  are 
connected  with  irregular  action  of  the  mus- 
cular system.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
these  symjitoms  ? 

You  are  fully  aware  that  the  stethoscope 
detects  no  structural  disease  ;  and  nothing 
has  been  discovered  by  the  postmortem  ex- 
amination of  the  few  instances  which  ad- 
mitted of  this  mode  of  inquiry ;  for  as 
Asthma  is  not  a  mortal  affection,  it  seldom  af- 
fords the  opportunity  for  such  investigations  ; 
and  when  death  occurs,  it  is  generally 
the  result  of  some  concomitant  disease. 
In  two  instances  only,  as  far  as  my 
information  extends,  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  have  been  examined  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  softening  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  and  the  effusion  of  blood 
into  it,  noticed  in  one  of  these,  ought  to  be 


regarded  as  the  consequences  rather  than 
the  causes  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
and  the  repeated  disturbances  in  the  respi- 
ratory function,  are  most  likely  to  produce 
both  cerebral  and  thoracic  diseases  :  thence 
we  find  asthma  occasionally  terminating  in 
apoplexy,  in  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh,  tu- 
bercles, vomica,  emphysema,  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  and  hydro-thorax  ;  and  as  these 
diseases  sujiervene,  the  convulsive  or  spas- 
modic character  of  the  malady  abates. 
If  asthma,  therefore,  be  a  functional  disease, 
it  must  depend  on  some  peculiar  state  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  as  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  which  you  have  witnessed  here  is 
founded  upon  that  opinion,  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  to  you  my  ideas  upon  this  subject. 
On  looking  into  the  anatomy  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  we  find  that  not  only  the 
nerves  which  associate  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  in  the  act  of  res[)iration,  but  those  also 
which  are  distributed  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  most  probably  terminate  in  the  cells 
themselves,  arise  from  that  medullary  tract 
which  descends  from  within  the  cranium 
downwards  on  the  spinal  marrow,"  betwixt 
the  sulci  that  give  rise  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
two  most  im])ortant  of  the  nervous  cords, 
arising  from  this  tract,  concerned  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs  themselves,  in  that  of  the 
heart  and  that  of  the  dia])hragm,  are  the  par 
vugum,  OT pneumngasti  ic,nnd  the  phrenic  nerves. 
The  former  supplies  the  pulmonic  plexus, 
carrying  extreme  fibrils  along  the  bronchial 
tubes  into  the  cells,  at  least  we  have  reason 
to  think  so  from  the  microscopic  observations 
of  Reisseinsen  ;  and  from  the  same  source, 
also,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  cells  them- 
selves possess  a  muscular  character.  You 
know  that  the  heart  is  likewise  supplied 
with  nerves  from  the  pat  vagura,  which  also, 
embracing  the  oesophagus,  furnishes  the 
gastric  plexus.  The  latter,  or  phrenic  nerve, 
is  intended  solely  for  regulating  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  res])iratory  nerves,  which  associate 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  in 
elevating  the  ribs  and  expanding  the  tho- 
rax, and  contracting  the  diaphragm,  may 
be  considered  as  the  antagonists  of  those 
which  are  supplied  to  the  bronchial  cells. 
This  becomes  obvious,  if  we  reflect,  that  the 
effect  of  a  stimulus  upon  these  is  to  produce 
such  a  contraction  of  the  air-tubes  and  cells, 
as  will  aid  the  expulsion  of  the  air  which  is 
necessary  to  be  expired  ;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  relaxation  consequent  to  this  contraction 
takes  place,  that  the  ]ihrenic  and  other  nerves 
act,  to  expand  the  chest,  and  permit  the  air 
again  to  rush  in  and  fill  the  bronchial  cells. 
I'he  act  of  inspiiation,  when  circumstances 
occur  to  disturb  the  breathing,  is  a  powerful 
voluntary  effort ;  whilst  that  of  expiration  is 
nearly  passive,  or  only  under  the  influence 
of  volition  within  a  certain  limit.  ^iOw, 
what  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
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these  premises  In  explaining  tLe  paroxysm 
of  Asthma  ?  Before  entering  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  it  will  be  proper 
to  settle  our  opinions  respecting  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  paroxysm  of  Asthma. 

The  exciting  causes  of  Asthma  are  of  two 
hinds,  physical  and  mental :  to  the  former 
■we  refer  sudden  alternations  of  tempt  vature; 
fogs  ;  indigestions,  especially  such  as  induce 
flatulei;ce,  or  which  much  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  stomach  ;  irritations  of  smoke ;  and 
some  odours  in  individuals  of  peculiar  idio- 
syncracies :  to  the  latter,  we  refer  certain 
aCectious  of  the  mind.  The  most  frequent, 
and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  these  ex- 
citing causes,  is  indigestion  :  but  before  this 
can  produce  asthma,  there  must  exist  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease, — a  susceptibility 
of  impression  on  the  nerves  supplying  the 
bronchi,  which  we  frequently  observe  to  be 
connate  or  hereditary,  but  of  which  we  have 
no  correct  idea.  Whichever  of  these  exciting 
causes  operate,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  Asthma  is  as  much  a  nervous  afi'ection 
as  Chorea,  Hysteria,  or  Hypochondriasis. 
Let  us  now  recur  to  the  query  ; — in  referring 
to  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  nerves, — in 
what  manner  does  the  influence  of  these  ex- 
citing causes  produce  a  paroxys:n  of  Asthma  ? 
I  can  only  reply  by  an  hypothesis.  If  we 
suppose  the  paroxysm  to  follow  a  fit  of  indi- 
gestion, the  following  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  probable  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  morbid  impression  made  by 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  on  the  gastric 
plexus,  is  communicated  to  the  bronchial 
nerves,  and  excites  s])asinodic  action,  of  a 
clonic  description,  in  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  bronchial  cells  and  minute  branches  of 
the  tubes,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  them  is  expelled.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  must  be  a  sensation  of 
suffocation,  to  relieve  which,  a  violent  volun- 
tary effort  is  made  to  expand  the  thcst ;  this, 
however,  is  opposed  by  the  spasm  of  the  air 
cells  of  the  lungs,  preventing  then'  expan- 
sion, and  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  between 
their  external  surface  and  the  ribs,  which 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  tlie  thorax, 
could  it  be  effected  whilst  the  lungs 
remain  contracted.  Thence  the  laborious 
efforts  at  inspiration  ;  and,  whilst  the 
sjiasm  continues,  the  whole  phenomena 
of  the  paroxysm.  The  continuation  of  the 
effort  of  inspiration  gradually  exhausts 
the  state  of  morbid  excitement,  which  is 
consequently  followed  by  a  state  of  col- 
lapse; and,  in  this  relaxation,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ])Ouis  out  a 
Large  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  ejected  by 
coughing,  —  the  usual  method  adopted  by 
nature  to  relieve  the  chest  of  every  excess  of 
its  proper  secretion.  INIental  causes  operate 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  i7i  those  predis- 
posed to  Asthma,  primarily  ad'ecting  the 
stomach,  and  secondarily  the  moving  libres 


of  the  bronchial  cells,  producing  spasmodic 
action  in  them  ;  which,  in  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent ]Tedisposition,  would  have  been  set 
up  in  other  parts,  and  been  productive  of 
Chorea,  Hysteria,  or  other  diseases  of  irre- 
gular action. 

The  nerves  affected  in  Asthma  are  con- 
nected most  intimately  with  the  state  of  the 
circulation  ;  and,  thence,  the  irregularity  of 
pulse  which  sometimes  accomjianies  the 
paroxysm.  The  spasm  u]ion  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  cells  impedes  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  sensation 
of  suffocation  which  results,  is  a  natural 
consequince  of  the  blood  retaining  a  grea.t 
part  of  the  carbon  from  which  it  is  freed  by 
the  respiratory  function.  The  rejeated  and 
fruitless  forcible  effor.s  to  effect  a  full  in- 
spiration, in  truth,  constitutes  the  disease. 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  stomach, 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  powerful  influence 
of  direct  irritations  of  the  nerves  referred  to 
on  the  whole  respiratory  ajiparatus;  and, 
it  is  not  less  true,  that,  from  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  stomach  with  these  nerves, 
irritation  on  that  viscus  produces  indirect 
effects  upon  them  nearly  equivalent  to  direct 
impressions  resulting  from  injury  to  the 
lungs  ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  importance 
of  attending  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  both 
in  explaining  the  attacks  of  Asthma  and  the 
resistance  of  the  disease  to  remedies,  when 
that  is  overlooked. 

If  I  have  made  ri^yself  understood  in  these 
remarks,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  various  steps  of  the  treat- 
ment which  you  have  witnessed  ;  and  which 
has  succeeded  in  relieving  the  persons 
who  have  j)resented  themselves,  labour- 
ing under  Asthma,  at  this  institution.  I 
do  not  say  cure,  for  the  old  remark — tliat 
it  is  im])ossible  to  cure  Asthma,  still  remains 
in  full  force.  The  difficulty  seems  to  depend 
on  the  predisposition  being  connected  with  th€ 
original  conformation  of  the  individual,  and 
consequently  unchangeable.  In  ail  the  cases 
which  you  have  seen  here,  cupjiing  between 
the  shoulders  was  jircscribcd  ;  and  you  have 
heard  from  the  patients  how  greatly  their 
breathing  has  been  relieved  by  it.  From 
your  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  affected 
nerves,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  re- 
ferring this  relief  lo  the  cupping,  acting  as 
an  immediate  and  powerful  counter-irritant, 
rather  than  to  the  quantity  of  the  blood  ab- 
stracted. It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that 
bloodletting,  by  removing  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  generally  affords  temporary  relief  in 
Asthma;  but  it  is,  certainly,  far  short  of 
that  ob;aincd  from  cupjiing  over  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  ])ortions  of  the  spine.  On  the 
same  princijile,  and  to  avoid  lowering  the 
habit  by  a  repetition  (;f  bloodletting,  blis- 
ters have  been  applied  ;  and  purging  has 
also  been  resorted  to  as  a  counter-irritant 
with  much  advantage.  lu  some  of  tlie 
cases,  which  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
dry  skin   and   slight  febrile   symptoms,   tUc 
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compound  powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  nau- 
seating doses,  has  proved  beneficial,  not 
only  in  restoring  the  bahmce  of  the  circula- 
tion, but  in  aiding  expectorants  in  unloading 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  their  overbundant 
mucus.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  expec- 
torants to  be  employed,  you  have  seen  these 
varied  in  almost  every  case  :  where  any 
thing  like  fever  has  existed,  Ipecacuanha 
has  been  selected ;  and  where  the  habit 
was  languid  and  the  pulmonary  exhalants 
required  to  be  stimulated,  every  thing  has 
been  derived  from  combinations  of  Squills 
and  Ammoniacum.  Dr.  Cullen  has  extolled 
tLe  foetid  Gum  Resins  in  such  cases  ;  but  I 
have  scarcely  ever  found  it  necessary  to  or- 
der them,  the  Scjuill  and  Ammoniacum  hav- 
ing answered  every  intention  ;  or,  where 
more  stimulus  has  been  demanded,  I  have 
generally  relied  on  the  Carbonate  of  Ammo- 
nia. Where  the  languor  was  not  so  great, 
and  a  tonic  rather  than  a  stimulant  was  in- 
dicated, whilst  at  the  same  time  the  expec- 
toration required  to  be  attended  to,  a  combi- 
nation of  Nitric  Acid,  'I'incture  of  Squills, 
and  Henbane,  has  answered  well  ;  and 
where  exi)cctorants  have  not  been  indicated, 
en  equally  gotd  effect  has  resulted  from  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  with  Senega,  or  seme  otlier 
bitter.  'I'ouics  in  the  intervals  of  the  parox- 
ysms, in  conjunction  with  light  diet  and 
regular  exercise,  are  the  best  means  of  allay- 
ing the  morbid  mobility  of  the  system  ;  and 
if  any  thing  can  eflecl  such  a  change,  they 
present  tlie  best  means  of  overcoming  the 
predisposition  to  the  disease.  Too  little  at- 
tention is  usually  paid  in  regulating  the  ex- 
ercise of  Asthmatic  patients  ;  this  should  be 
strictly  forbidden  after  a  full  meal,  as  it  in- 
variably produces  an  anxious,  agitated,  and 
difficult  respiration  ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
class  of  patients  that  present  themselves  to 
us,  and  who  must  return  to  labour  imme- 
diately after  dining,  the  importance  of  eat- 
ing sj)ariEgly  should  be  strenuously  urged. 
"  I  must  eat  to  enable  me  to  work,"  is  the 
reply  in  these  cases  ;  but  you  nmst  point  out 
to  the  patient,  that  the  same  disadvantage 
arises  from  overloading  the  stomach  as  from 
starvation  ;  in  the  one  case  no  strength  fol- 
lows, because  the  oppression  destroys  the 
powers  of  digestion ;  in  the  other  there  is 
nothing  to  digest  ;  but  in  both  the  effect  is 
the  same.  ^\'ith  respect  to  exercise  at  other 
times,  the  Asthmatic  who  is  wholly  regulated 
by  his  feelings  is  too  apt  to  shrink  from  it, 
on  account  of  the  uneasiness  which  it  occa- 
sions; but  this  feeling  he  must  be  taught  to 
disregard  ;  and  by  encountering  it  with  firm- 
ness, he  will  gradually  familiarize  himself 
wuh  the  feeling,  till  he  at  length  gains  the 
ascendancy  over  it,  and  profits  by  the  effort. 
In  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  of  life, 
nothing  tends  more  effectually  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  the  returns  of  the  Asthmatic 
paroxysms,  than  the  use  of  the  shower- 
bath."' 


Porrigo  Larvalis. 
The  great  number  of  cases  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  which  present  themselves  at  the 
Dispensary,  furnishes  you,  gentlemen,  with 
excellent  opportunities  of  studying  this  class 
of  diseases.  It  is  my  intention,  occasionally, 
to  bring  them  particularly  before  you.  The 
case  of  Porrigo  which  you  have  just  seen, 
and  which  has  so  rapidly  yielded  to  the  re- 
medies prescribed,  is  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  facility  of  managing  that  formi- 
dable-looking eruption.  The  ])atient,  a  boy 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  presented  himself 
at  the  Institution  only  six  days  ago,  and  is 
now  fit  to  be  discharged  as  cured  ;  but  I  re- 
tain him  to  prevent  too  immediate  a  return 
to  the  diet  and  habits  to  which  I  ascribe  the 
disease.  Owing  to  the  ])overty  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  has  been  scantily  nourished ;  his 
food  also  has  been  of  the  most  indigestible 
kiod  ;  he  has,  besides,  been  daily  purged 
with  salts,  on  the  supposition  of  humour  be- 
ing present  in  the  blood  ;  so  that  the  poor  boy 
was  in  a  very  reduced  state.  When  he  present- 
ed himself  at  the  Dispensary, the  thick, honey- 
comb crusts, which  follow  the  psydracious  pus- 
tules, surrounded  the  mouth,  covering  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  ;  and 
the  pain  of  opening  the  mouth  was  so  great, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  putting  out  his 
tongue.  A  few  crusts  were  also  scattered 
over  the  forehead  and  the  scalp,  and  two  or 
three  blotches  on  each  arm.  The  counte- 
nance was  pale  and  sallow  ;  the  expression 
anxious.  He  complained  of  gnawing  pain 
at  the  stomach ;  and  was  much  distressed 
with  sour  eructations. 

As  this  eruption  is  altogether  dependent 
on  the  state  of  the  stomach,  the  indications 
of  practice  are  chiefly  directed  to  correct 
the  deranged  condition  of  that  viscus,  and 
gently  to  stimulate  the  diseased  surface. 
With  this  view,  ten  grain  doses  of  the 
Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  with  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  Opium,  were  directed  to  be  taken 
at  bed-time  every  night  ;  and  a  powder, 
consisting  of  a  scru;  le  of  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
five  grains  of  Rhubarb,  and  a  scruple  of 
powdered  Columba  root,  twice  a- day,  with 
a  generous,  but  light  animal  diet.  The 
crusts  were  ordered  to  be  smeared  with  the 
diluted  ointment  of  Nitrated  jNIercury,  night 
and  morning.  In  three  days,  the  crusts  fell 
oft",  leaving  a  red,  rough  surface,  which  is 
now  assuming  a  more  healthy  aspect,  and 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. The  object  of  the  alkali,  in  this 
case,  is  not  to  neutralize  the  acid,  but  to  allay 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  thence 
to  enable  it  to  prepare  a  more  healthy  gas- 
tric juice.  The  result  of  tl.is  practice,  both 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  and  in  simi- 
lar cases,  which  you  have  witnessed,  is  well 
calculated  to  insjjire  you  with  confidence  in 
this  mode  of  treating  this  disgusting  eruption. 
Kpilepsy, 

The  man  who   had  been  discharged  as 
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cured  of  this  disease,  has  again  presented 
himself  to  tlie  Institution,  and  states  tliathe 
had  three  severe  fits  two  days  ago  :  his  face 
is  cut  from  the  fall  caused  bj'  the  fit,  which 
came  on  in  tlie  street.  On  making  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  this  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease, 1  am  persuaded  that  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  intemperance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  positive  assertions  of  the  man  to  the 
contrary.  Whilst  he  was  afl5rming  that  be 
had  not  tasted  spirits,  for  many  weeks,  his 
breath  smelt  like  a  gin-bottle;  and  conse- 
quently every  confidence  in  his  account  of 
himself  was  at  an  end.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  get  at  truth,  in  such  cases  ; 
and  you  must  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  exciting  causes 
amongst  this  class  of  the  community.  Since 
this  discovery,  I  have  little  expectation  of 
being  able  to  cure  the  disease  in  this  indivi- 
dual. 

IDENTITY  OF  SMALL-POX  AND 
COW-POX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  excitement  piodiicpd  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  cliolera  iiavir.g  in  some  degree 
sul)sided,  you  will  perhaps  ])eru)it  me 
to  refer  to  a  paper  wliicli  appeared  in 
your  journal  of  the  5th  November,  pur- 
porting to  he  an  account  of  tlie  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Sonderland,  of  Bremen, 
to  determine  the  identity  of  small -pox 
and  cow-pox.  With  this  1  would  heg 
to  couple  a  letter  from  Dr.  Baron,  of 
(ilnucester,  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  December  3,  in  which  the 
same  question  is  discussed.  From  the 
perusal  of  these  communications,  a  su- 
perficial reader  could  hardly  rise  with- 
out the  conviction,  that  the  identity  of 
small-pox  and  cow-pox  was  hereafter  to 
be  viewed  as  an  undoubted  truth — a 
perfect  aximn  in  pathology.  My  object 
in  this  letter  will  he  to  sift  the  facts  and 
arguments  of  these  gentlemen  somewhat 
in  detail,  and  to  shew  that  much  still 
requires  to  lie  done  before  this  (juestion 
can  he  laid  at  rest. 

Dr.  Sonderland's  observations  are 
given  "  almost  without  abridyment  ;" 
yet  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  where 
and  when  those  experiments  were  con- 
ducted, which  are  said  to  have  thrown 
so  much  light  on  the  theory  of  suiall- 
pox  and  cow-pox.  We  are  left  to  guess 
whether  the  experiment  of  infecting 
cattle  with  variola  has  iieen  performed 
once,  twice,  or  oftener — whether  the 
diseajsc  thus  produced  is  fatal,  or  other- 
wise,   to    the   animal  — whether,   when 


thus  artificially  produced,  it  spreads  by 
contagion.  Our  imagination  is  taxed 
to  discover  whether  the  vaccination  of 
chihiren  from  this  singular  source  has 
been  performed  once  only,  or  so  often 
as  to  preclude  all  reasonable  doubt — 
whether  the  vesicles  thus  produced  pre- 
sent any,  and  if  any,  what  modifications 
of  their  normal  character  ;  and  lastly, 
whether  the  lymph  thus  generated,  has, 
or  has  not,  been  kept  up  by  successive 
inoculations.  It  is  surely,  sir,  not  too 
much  to  expect,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  that  these  questions  should 
be  satisfactorily  answered  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  yive  in  our  adhesion. 
The  whole  affair  seems  to  me  to  savour 
very  strongly  oi  romance.  We  are  told, 
for  instance,  "that  a  bed-cover  impreg- 
nated with  variolous  contagion,  if  firmly 
rolled  up,  then  wrapped  in  linen,  after- 
wards in  paper,  then  duly  packed  in  a 
bucket,  and  carefully  jiut  by  in  a  cool, 
shady  place,  with  the  thermometer  be- 
tween 32  and  52  degrees,  \\\\\  retain  the 
contagion  in  an  active  state  for  at  least 
two  years."  Now,  sir,  J  would  venture 
to  ask,  how  many  bed- covers  must  have 
been  rolled,  wrap|)ed,  packed,  and  stow- 
ed away,  before  this  dogma  in  epizootic 
pathology  could  have  been  concocted  ? 
Dr.  Sonderland,  in  this  paragraph,  seems 
to  tne  to  prove  a  great  deal  too  much, 
and  by  so  doing  throws  discredit  upon 
the  whole  of  his  statements.  The  de- 
ductions of  Dr.  Sonderland  from  these 
alleged  facts  are  miserably  lanie  and  im- 
potent; in  truth,  it  is  only  the  first  and 
third  of  them  which  in  any  way  invite 
our  attention.  To  these  Dr.  Baron  has 
given  a  degree  of  importance,  by  putting' 
in  a  counter-claim  for  Dr.  Jenner.  How 
far  it  is  prudent  to  mix  up  the  revered 
name  of  Jenner  with  a  theoretical  ques- 
tion, involved  in  so  much  doubt  as  the 
identity  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox,  it  is 
not  for  nie  to  decide  ;  but  as  Dr.  Baron 
has  put  forward  certain  statements  in 
reference  to  this  question,  it  is  proper 
to  examine  them,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, estimate  their  true  value. 

Dr.  Baron  states  confidently  (Medical 
Gazette,  vol.  ix.  p.  301),  "  that  cons  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  have  lony  been 
known  to  be  liable  to  small-pox."  That 
cows  are  liable  to  a  disorder  which  l)y 
some  persons  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  small-pox,  is  most  true;  but  that 
this  disease  has  l)een  ever  proved  by  ini- 
qiieslionable  experiments  to  be  genuine 
variola,  I  must  continue  to  doubt.  Ana- 
logy, the  ascertained  peculiarities  of  the 
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ford,  indeed,  presumptive  evidence ;  but 
such  evidence  may  be  satisfactory  to 
some  persons,  and  very  unsatisfactory 
to  others.  Nothiiiff  short  of  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  disease  from  man  to 
animals,  and  frou)  animals  back  to  man, 
can  (in  my  mind)  justify  the  position, 
that  coius  lire  liable  to  small-pox  ;  and 
where,  may  [  ask,  are  such  experiments 
recorded  ?  Dr.  Sonderland  states  (and 
here  I  believe  bim  to  be  quite  correct), 
that,  "  although  many  had  suspected 
the  identity  of  small-pux  and  cow-pox, 
no  one  had  previously  decided  tlie  (jues- 
tion  experimentally  beyond  doubt." 
The  inoculation  of  cows  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  proved.  Wiiatever  may 
have  happened  to  this  or  that  observer, 
it  is  perfectly  well  known,  tliat  no  per- 
son can  at  pleasure  communicate  the 
cow-pox  to  a  cow  l)y  inoculation.  I 
am  free  to  aduiit,  that  IJr.  Sunderland's 
experiments  (if  correct)  have  settled  the 
question  ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  liuild 
a  superstructure  of  such  vast  extent  and 
importance,  upon  so  insecure  a  founda- 
tion as  the  experitnents  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, miserably  deficient  in  details, 
and  overloaded  with  theoretical  deduc- 
tions. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  po- 
sitions of  Dr.  Baron  (iMedical  Gazette, 
loc.  cit.),  in  their  beariii<f  upon  the 
question  at  issue,  are  contingent  upon 
the  first.  Unless  the  disease  of  cattle 
therein  alluded  to  be  genuine  variola, 
it  matters  not  (so  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned)  whether  it  be,  as  Dr.  Baron 
contends  it  is,  a  contagious,  innoculable, 
and  still  prevalent  disorder.  A  corre- 
spondent, under  the  signature  of  Non 
Nemo  (whose  style  of  writing  savours 
very  strongly  of  my  old  ac(iuaintance, 
M.  D.  Oxon),  corroborates  all  that 
Dr.  Baron  has  aflSrmed  ;  and  adds,  that 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  identity  of 
small-pox  and  cow-pox,  to  be  found  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Dr.  Baron's  Life  of 
Jenner,  appears  to  him  to  be  as  con- 
clusive as  any  thing  of  the  kind  can  be. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  join  in  this 
opinion,  though  I  have  studied  tliat 
chapter  mostdiligently.  For  Dr.  Baron's 
talents  and  profes.sional  attainments, 
and  zeal  in  one  of  the  best  of  causes, 
1  entertain  the  highest  respect ;  but  he 
appears  to  me  to  attach  an  importance 
to  the  determination  of  this  (juestion 
which  is  scarcely  warranted.  The  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  would  neither  be 
Jiromoted  by  the  general  adoption  of 
)r.   Baron's    views,  nor   retarded    by 


disease,  and  epizootic  history  (the  three 
points  upon  which  Dr.  Baron  relies),  af- 
their  abandonment.  The  hypothesis  is 
ingenious,  but  the  importance  of  de- 
monslratiiiff  it  may  be  estimated  from 
this  single  consideration — that  vaccina- 
tion has  been  practised  for  thirly-lwo 
years,  air!  lias  established  itself  in  every 
region  of  the  earth — et  adhuc  sub  judice 
lis  est. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

George   Gregory. 

31,  Wcymoiith-Street, 
Dec.  22,  lt>3l. 

CASESOF  St  lUCrUllEPLRFOR  UED 
BY  THE  LANCETTED  STILEITE. 

To  (he  Editor  of  the  London  IMcdical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  you  consider  a  few  of  such  cases  as 
the    two   fallowing,    where    permanent 
strictures  of  the  urcthrahavebeen  perfo- 
rated by   the   lancette<l  stilette,  worthy 
of  your  notice,  I  siiall  occasionally  send 
you  some  for  publication,  and  you  will 
oblige    me    by   their  insertion  in  your 
valuable  journal. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  A.  Stafford. 

28,  Old  Burlington  .'Street, 
Dec.  2ist,  1831. 

Case  1st,  August  1830. — L.  Snow- 
don,  set.  40,  a  printer*,  applied  to  me 
with  a  diseased  urethra,  whicii  began 
to  be  contracted  at  one  inch  from 
the  meatus  urinarius,  and  extended 
nearlv  two  inches  along  the  canal.  Ex- 
ternally the  part  was  extremely  indu- 
rated ;  and  when  pressed  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  it  felt  as  if  a  piece  of 
small  cord  had  been  lodged  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  urethra.  From  tlie  patient's 
account,  the  disease  had  originated  in 
consequence  of  a  very  virulent  gonor- 
rhoea, which  he  had  contracted  three 
years  ago,  and  from  whiih  time  the 
passage  at  that  part  had  gradually  nar- 
rowed, until  it  became  so  closed  as  only 
to  allow  of  the  urine  passing  through  it 
guttatim.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease bougies  had  been  passed  ;  hut  for 
the  last  two  years  no  instrument  what- 
ever could  be  got  through  the  stricture. 
The  poor  fellow  was  niucli  emaciated, 
and  appeared  to  have  suftered  consider- 
ably. 

As  my  friend.  Dr.  Eckstrom,  professor 

•  One  of  the  compositors  on  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette. 
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of  surcjcry  at.  Stockliolin,  was  very  de- 
sirous lo  sec  the  treatment,  I  requested 
him  to  examine  the  case.  He  was  of 
opinion,  from  the  great  extent  of  dis- 
ease, its  situation  in  the  uretlira,  its  in- 
durated structure,  and  its  impernieahi- 
lity,  that  no  other  treatment  could, 
with  success,  be  adopted  than  its 
perforation  hy  tlie  lancelted  stiletto. 
I  accordingly  at  once  cut  throug-li  in 
liis  presence  about  half  of  the  strlctured 
portion,  leaving  a  bougie  in  the  divided 
part  for  one  night,  to  keep  it  open. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  introduced  daily.  In  a  week  from 
the  first  operation,  I  completed  the  di- 
vision of  the  part,  and  introduced  a  No. 
9  catheter  into  the  bladder.  Steel  dila- 
tors were  now  passed  ou  the  alternate 
days  until  they  arrived  at  the  size  of 
No.  11.  The  patient,  finding  himself 
nearly  well,  discontinued  his  attendance 
on  me.  I  have  since  heard  he  is  quite 
recovered,  and  that  he  makes  his  waier 
in  a  natural  sized  stream.  The  treat- 
ment occupied  from  three  weeks  to  a 
month,  and  during  the  whole  time  no 
unfavourable  symptom  whatever  oc- 
curred. 

Ri^MARKS. — From  the  preceding  his- 
tory of  tills  case,  it  may  be  observed 
that  two  inches  of  the  uretlira  was  ir- 
regularly tliickcned,  and  contracted  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  urine  could  only 
infiltrate  itself  througli  it  gutlatim. 
The  part,  of  course,  could  not  be  di- 
lated, for  it  was  impermeable  to  a 
bougie.  The  extent  of  the  disease  also 
prevented  the  application  of  caustic,  for 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  have  burnt  through  so  long  a  con- 
traction with  this  substance.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  part  externally,  likewise, 
(if  ever  to  he  recommended,)  would  in 
this  instance,  from  the  situation  of  the 
disease,  have  been  of  no  service,  and 
most  probal)ly  attended  by  serious  con- 
sequences. VVhat  treatment,  then,  was 
left  for  the  poor  sufferer  ?  None  of  the 
above  could  have  given  him  any  relief. 
In  course  of  time  the  urethra  would 
have  entirely  closed  up  at  that  part,  and 
then  ulceration  behind  the  stricture 
would  have  taken  place,  giving  rise  to 
extravasation  of  urine,  with  fistulous 
passages ;  or  he  would  have  lingered  on, 
as  many  others  have  done  before  him, 
and  at  length  would  have  been  worn  out 
by  the  disease,  and  Ikhc  died  It  will 
be  seen  the  simple  way  by  which  the 
employment   of  the  laiicctted    slilettc 


permeated  an  obstruction  which  couUl 
not  by  any  other  means  have  been  over- 
come. 

Case  II. — A  naval  officer,  set. GO,  con- 
sulted me  in  Aug.1830, under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  He  had  been  the  sub- 
for  many  years,  of  an  impermeable 
stricture,  situated  immediately  behind 
the  bulb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra.  He 
had  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
various  surgeons  of  eminence,  who  had 
tried  all  the  known  means,  excepting 
external  division,  without  success.  As 
a  last  resource,  and  as  otherwise  he 
must  have  refused  a  valuable  naval  ap- 
pointment, he  was  desirous  of  havintf 
the  stricture  divided  by  the  lancetled 
stilette.  The  case  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  one  for  the  operation  ;  for 
after  each  introduction  of  the  bougie, 
haemorrhage,  to  the  amount  of  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  always  occurred. 
Having  had,  however,  another  case  very 
similar  to  it,  where  the  bleeding  ceased 
immediately  after  the  incision,  I  con- 
sented to  operate,  more  particularly  as 
his  nephew,  who  was  a  surgeon,  was  to 
be  present.  On  the  first  day  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  obstruction  was  divided, 
and  the  haemorrhage  certainly  was  less 
than  when  a  simple  bougie  was  passed. 
On  the  sixth  day  from  the  first  incision 
I  introduced  the  instrument,  and  made 
another,  when  it  slipjied  on  with  the 
greatest  ease  into  the  bladder  ;  but  little 
blood  followed.  A  No.  9  catheter  was 
now  passed  on  the  alternate  days.  .Six 
days  after  the  operation  he  was  attacked 
with  a  continued  fever,  which  he  had 
been  liable  to  before,  in  conseijuence  of 
living  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames.  He 
was  removed  from  that  situation,  but 
the  fever  ran  on  for  a  month.  During 
this  period  I  did  not  attempt  to  pass  in- 
struments, but  the  stream  of  urine  was 
all  the  time  nearly  as  large  as  natural. 
When  he  was  convalescent  1  introduced 
a  bougie,  but  I  could  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  spasm,  get  it  into  the  blad- 
der. He  was  recommended,  therefore, 
to  go  into  the  country  to  recover  his 
health,  and  he  paid  a  visit  to  liis 
brothcr-in-luw,  who  was  a  surgeon. 
After  a  little  time  he  improved  so 
greatly,  that  this  gentleman  twice 
passe<i  a  No.  9  catheter.  Having  ac- 
cejjtcd  the  naval  appointment,  and  his 
time  bi'iiig  expired,  he  sailed  for  Ja- 
maica.    Since  his  arrival  I  have  heard 
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from  Iiim.     Pie  makes  uiitL-r  freely,  und 
can  pass  a  No.  9  callieter  witli  case. 

This  case  is  also  one  of  jrrcat  interest, 
for,  indepenileiitly  of  every  remedy 
beino^  employed  without  effect,  except- 
ing external  division,  it  shows,  even 
where  the  stricture  is  disposed  to  he 
liaemorrhagic,  that  an  incision  into  it 
rather  diminishes  than  increases  this 
tendency.  The  same  happened  in  a 
case  which  came  under  my  care  before. 
When  a  !)oui>ie  touched  the  stricture, 
the  haemorrhage  was  terrific,  but  imme- 
diately after  the  part  was  divided,  it 
ceased  altogether.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  ofiFer  an  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non. It  is  possil)le  that  the  strictured 
part  is  of  that  vascular  nature,  that  the 
least  abrasion  of  its  surface,  as  in  some 
hsemorrhagic  ulcers,  makes  it  bleed.  A 
dean  incision,  however,  through  it,  al- 
lows the  mouths  of  the  vessels  to  con- 
tract, and  thus  haemorrhage  is  prevented. 

IS  PUERPERAL  FEVER  INFEC- 
TIOUS ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  letter  of  Dr.  Campbell  on  puerpe- 
ral fever,  which  appeared  in  thelNIedical 
Gazette  of  December  lOih,  has  recalled 
my  attention  to  certain  facts  in  my  pos- 
scision,  calculated  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  query  which  heads  this  commu- 
nication. At  the  present  moment,  when 
the  laws  of  infection  are  the  subject  of 
eager  and  dubious  controversy,  tlie  facts 
I  sl:all  adduce  may  possibly  interest 
some  of  your  readers. 

"  On  the  question  of  infection  (Dr. 
Campbell  observes)  I  am  as  mucli  as 
ever  impressed  with  the  belief,  tliat  un- 
less the  practitioner  has  been  engaged 
in  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  lliose 
who  have  fallen  victims,  the  disease  can- 
not be  conveyed  by  him  from  females 
labouring  under  it  to  others  recently 
delivered  ;  but  if  he  have  been  so  en- 
gaged, I  have  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  he  may  be  the  means  of  propa- 
gating it."  My  experience  is  not  in 
unison  with  this  conclusion.  On  the 
4th  of  January  last,  (1831)  a  meeting  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  iManchester 
Lying-in  Charity  was  summoned  in 
consequence  of  a  great  mortality  having 
occurred,     during  the   four  preceding 


weeks,  among  the  jiatients  of  one  of  the 
niidwives.  The  circumstances  we  found 
to  i)e  these  :  Mrs.  A.  B.,  a  midwife  in 
great  practice  among  tlie  patients  of  the 
Charity,  had  on  the  4th  of  the  preced- 
ing month  (Dec.  IS.'jO)  delivered  a  poor 
woman,  who  soon  died  witii  symptoms 
of  puerperal  fever.  From  this  date  to 
the  4th  of  Jan.  inclusive — exactly  one 
month,  this  midwife  delivered  thirty 
women  residing  in  different  parts  of  an 
extensive  suburb,  of  which  number 
sixteen  cauglit  the  disease,  and  all  of 
them  ultimately  died.  These  were  the 
only  cases  of  puerperal  fever  which 
had  for  a  consideral)lc  time  occurred 
in  Manchester.  The  midwives,  com- 
monly twenty-five  in  nuud)er,  deliver, 
on  an  average,  ninety  women  per  week, 
which  is  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
in  a  month.  Now  of  this  number  deli- 
vered during  the  month  in  question, 
none  had  puerperal  fever  except  the  pa- 
tients of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Vet  all  this  time 
this  woman  was  crossing  the  other  mid- 
wives  in  every  direction,  scores  of  t!ie 
patients  of  the  Charity  being  delivered 
by  them  in  the  very  same  quarters 
where  her  cases  of  fever  were  happen- 
ing. 

The  following  statement,  transcribed 
from  Mrs.  A.  B.'s  day-book,  specifies 
the  dates  of  the  deliveries  of  the  thirty 
women,  discriminating  those  who  took 
the  fever : — 


Deliveries. 

Had  Puerperal  Fever. 

1830, 

Dec.    4 

one 

one 

5 

one 

— 

6 

two 

one 

7*four 

one 

18 

three 

two 

22 

one 

— 

23 

one 

one 

24 

one 

one 

25 

two 

two 

26 

two 

— 

28 

one 

one 

30 

two 

one 

31 

one 

— 

1831, 

Jan,    1 

four 

two 

2 

two 

one 

3 

two 

two 

thirty 

sixteca 

•  Here  an  interval  of  ten  day*  elapses  without 
any  deliveries  having  taken  place— a  circum- 
stance which  I  cau  only  account  for  by  supposing, 
what  is  probable,  tliat  the  midwife,  in  alarm, 
voluntarily  suspended  her  operations. 
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The  decision  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Charity  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mrs.  A.  B.  should  abandon  her  practice 
for  a  short  period,  and  go  the  country. 
In  a  short  time  after  this  meeting,  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  among  the  patients 
of  other  midwives,  as  well  as  in  private 
praciice,  l)egan  to  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Jn  the  course  of  the 
spring  months  a  great  number  of  women 
died  of  this  fever.  It  never  prevailed 
more  generally,  nor  perhaps  ever  more 
fatally,  in  Manchester.  By  about  the 
beginning  of  June  it  had  disappbared. 

The  fact  that  sixteen  cases  of  puer- 
peral fever  occurred  in  one  month  in 
tiie  practice  of  a  single  midwife,  while 
the  patients  of  the  other  midwives  were 
exempted  from  the  disease,  leads  natu- 
rally to  the  conclusion  that  this  midwife 
was  the  medium  of  communicating  (I 
take  not  upon  myself  to  say  in  what 
manner)  the  malady  from  one  woman 
to  another — from  one  affected  with  tiie 
fever  to  another  in  health  ;  for  the 
reader  will  observe  that  the  midwives 
always  visit  their  patients  during  the 
first  three  days  after  delivery,  if  doing 
well;  and  for  a  longer  period,  if  sick. 
Again,  little  more  than  half  of  the  thirty 
women  delivered  by  this  midwife  during 
the  month  l)efore  mentioned  took  the 
fever.  On  some  days,  all  the  women  she 
delivered  escaped;  on  other  days,  out 
of  three  or  four,  one  or  more  of  them 
were  seized.  This  is  no  way  opposed 
to  what  is  observable  in  the  career  of 
other  infectious  maladies,  and  may  be 
explained  I)y  assuming  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  different  women,  and  per- 
liaps  in  the  same  women  at  different 
times,  in  regard  to  predisposition  ;  that 
the  fever  was  occasionally  conveyed  di- 
recth/  from  the  diseased  to  the  whole,  I 
possess  otiicr  evidence  than  I  Iiave  stated. 
In  one  instance,  within  my  knowledge, 
a  practitioner  introduced  tlie  catlietcr, 
in  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  labouring 
under  pneri)eral  fever,  late  in  tlie  even- 
ing ;  and  in  tlic  course  of  the  said  niglit 
he  had  to  attend  a  lady  in  her  confuie- 
nicnt  a  little  way  in  tlie  country.  On 
the  morning  of  tlie  second  <hiy  after  de- 
livery, tliis  lady  ha<l  a  violent  rigor, 
and  llie  other  early  symptoms  of  the 
malady.  In  anotlier  instance,  a  surgeon 
was  called  while  in  the  act  of  iuspecling 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  of  this 
fever,  to  attend  a  labour  :  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  being  put  to  bed 
tlie  woman  was  seized  with  the  fever. 


That,  besides  being  infections — tiiat 
is,  capable  of  being  conveyed,  in  some 
tangible  medium,  from  one  woman  to 
another — this  disease  is  propagated  by 
some  cause  of  a  more  general  kind, 
probably  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
(iftt-r  the  fever  has  prevailed  fur  some 
time  in  a  locality,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Numerous  cases  occurred  during  the 
late  epidemic  in  Manchester;  the  origin 
of  which  could  not,  I  apprehend,  have 
been  traced  to  infection  properly  S3 
called. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  our  epi- 
demic, resembled,  in  most  respects,  those 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  as  noticed 
by  him  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  Phlebitis, 
although  diligently  sought  for,  was  not, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  detected  in  a  single 
case.  Traces  of  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  generally  slight,  .sometimes 
severe  ;  inflammation  of  tlie  jileura,  with 
effusion  of  strum  into  the  chest,  and 
softening  and  disorganization  of  the 
ovaria,  were  the  usual  appearances. — 
In  one  case,  which  I  inspected,  there 
was  great  enlargement,  thickening,  and 
remarkable  softening  of  the  uterus,  with 
other  appearances  indicative  of  putre- 
faction, such  as  greenness  over  the 
lower  abdomen,  about  the  pudendum, 
on  the  inside  of  the  lliii;hs  and  arms, 
and  separation  of  the  cuticle,  as  if  it  had 
been  detached  by  a  blister.  This  was 
the  state  of  the  body,  exactly  25  hours 
after  decease.  The  ovaria,  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned,  resembled  masses  of 
venous  blood.  The  patient,  a  woman 
of  great  vigour,  was  in  perfect  health 
on  Saturday  ;  fell  in  laliour  on  Sunday  ; 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  while  in  la- 
bour, had  a  violent  rigor,  and  began 
to  complain  of  tenderness  in  the  ubdo- 
men  ;  was  delivered  early  on  INlonday, 
and  died  on  Tuesday  at  noon.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  were  any  other  cases, 
during  the  epidemic,  with  symptoms 
and  appearances  similar  to  those  of  this 
woman. 

The  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  accord- 
ing to  my  obserxation,  were  resolvable 
into  three  classes  :  first,  tliose,  the  most 
numerous  certaitily,  in  wliich  no  meili- 
cal  treatment  was  of  avail  where  the 
pulse  was  140  and  upwards,  resembling, 
in  the  tnost  striking  manner,  the  pulse 
when  ru|)tnre  of  the  uterus  lias  taken 
place  in  labour;  and  where  the  heat  of 
the  surface  never  rose  to  the  natural 
standard.  Second,  those  where  leech- 
ing, calomel  and  opium,   blisters,  and 
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otlier  countcr-irritnnts  were  inrlicated, 
and  occasionally  i)rove(i  successful. — 
Third,  those  cases  in  which  bleeding  by 
the  lancet,  owing  to  the  complete  deve- 
lopment of  the  heat  of  the  body,  tlie 
acuteness  of  local  pain,  and  the  dis- 
tinctness and  comparative  strength  and 
hardness  of  the  pulse,  was  clearly  indi- 
cated ;  and  vviiich,  when  eujployed  early 
in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  was  almost 
uniformly  successful.  Tlie  latter  class 
of  cases  became  more  prevalent  towards 
the  decline  of  the  epidemic.  During 
the  first  two  months  of  its  prevalence, 
oji  the  contrary,  very  few  cases  reco- 
vered. In  consequence  of  the  hind  of 
persons  attacked  by  tlie  puerperal  fe- 
ver— mothers  of  families — the  ravages 
of  the  disease  are  in  t!ie  highest  degree 
astounding  and  deplorable.  Those  prac- 
titioners who  have  encountered  the  |)ro- 
gress  of  this  epidemic  need  not  fear  tliat 
they  will  find  in  tlie  aspect  and  morta- 
lity of  any  other  disease,  although  it 
may  be  of  more  famous  name,  features 
more  formidable  and  success  more  dis- 
heartening. 

Your's  respectfully, 

John  Roberton. 

Jlancliestcr,  Dec.  15tb,  1631. 


MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  OIL  OF 
TURPENTINE 

IN     INTLAMMATION    OF    THE    EYE. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  London  fliediccd 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

The  following  question— What  is  the 
modus  operandi  of  oil  of  turpentine  in 
deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  eye  ? 
arises  from  a  case  which  I  had  lately 
under  my  care,  and  in  which  I  had  the 
assistance  of  an  eminent  surgeon  ;  it  is 
briefly  this : — 

A  gentleman,  .30  years  of  age,  rather 
dissipated,  who  had  suffered  severely  for 
many  years  from  strictures  in  the  ure- 
thra, consulted  me  for  a  hemorrhage 
from  the  bladder,  the  result  of  what  he 
called  violent  but  ineffectual  efforts  to 
pass  urine.  Under  the  treatment  usual 
in  such  cases  the  hemorrhage  gradually 
subsided,  the  urine  Howiiig  freely  as  the 
irritation  diminished.  lie  now  com- 
plained of  ])ain  and  uneasiness  in  the 
riglit  eye,  which  increased  so  rapidly  as 

214.— 1.\-. 


to  require  the  most  active  measures: 
bled  to  5XVJ.  On  the  following  day 
ciiiiped  to  viij.,  and  ordered  to  take  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  a  quarter  of  ii 
grain  of  opium,  every  four  hours.  Third 
day  inflammation  still  increasing,  with 
intolerance  of  light,  cupped  to  .V'iij., 
and  directed'  to  take  the  calomel  and 
opium  every  two  hours.  Fourth  day 
iuflammation  less;  pain  easier;  medi- 
cine continued;  applied  the  unguentiiin 
hydrargyri  to  the  temples,  and  bella- 
donna to  the  superior  palpebra.  Fifth 
day  moutli  very  sore,  eye  cpiieter,  in- 
flammation considerably  diminished,  but 
vision  gone.  The  mercurial  action  be- 
ing now  well  established,  the  pills  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  lon<>er  intervals. 
Vision  had  begun  gradually  to  return, 
when  he  imprudently  exposed  himself 
to  cold,  which  brought  on  a  relapse 
more  severe  than  the  original  attack. 
Prompt  and  vigorous  treatment  were 
now  necessary  to  jirevent  the  total  dis- 
organization of  the  eye  ;  and  which  hap- 
pily was  effected,  but  at  the  expense  of 
extreme  debility.  During  all  this  time 
he  passed  his  urine  freely,  though  pre- 
vious to  this  attack  he  was  obliged  to 
have  daily  recourse  to  strong  opiates; 
half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  was 
his  ordinary  dose  in  severe  spasms. 
Vision  of  the  right  eye  was  now  com- 
pletely restored,  ahen,  unfortunately, 
the  left  eye  became  affected,  the  iiillam- 
mation  being,  as  near  as  possible,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  tlie  riglit.  The  previous 
treatment  had  exhausted  him  so  much, 
that  general  blood-letting  was  consider- 
ed inadmissible  ;  and  it  was  even  a  ques- 
tion how  far  he  could  bear  the  loss  of  a 
few  ounces  by  cupping.  Eight  ounces 
were  taken  from  him,  which  reduced 
him  to  such  a  state  as  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  it.  The  state  of  his  mouth, 
and  the  irritative  fever  under  which  he 
laboured,  foriiade  tiie  further  employ- 
ment of  mercury.  Iiidammution  and 
efi'tision  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  cause 
complete  loss  of  sight.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  had  recourse  to  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  in  3ij.  doses  twice  a 
day  in  some  mucilage;  increased  the 
dose  on  the  second  day  to  5iij.  Third 
day  urethra  a  little  irritable  ;  inflamma- 
tion less;  eye  quieter,  with  returning 
vision  ;  medicine  continued.  Fourth 
day  bowels  sharply  affected  ;  ordered  to 
take  only  3ij.  twice  a  day,  and  drink 
freely  of  mucilaginous  liquids.  Conti- 
nued under  this  plan  of  treatment  for 
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about  a  week,  when  vision  was  so  far 
restored  as  to  render  uiy  attendance  no 
Ioniser  necessary.  The  oil,  wliicit  he 
bore  very  well,  ^vas  continued  for  a  few 
days  Ioniser,  when  the  eye  seemed  per- 
fectly restored,  there  remaining  only  a 
little  irregularity  in  the  pupil.  I  have 
made  no  remark  on  the  state  of  his 
bowels  ;  it  is  sufficient  1o  say  that  they 
were  properly  altendcil  to. 

Tlie  qiiotiOn   tlien  is— Did  the  oil  of 
turpentine  effect  in    the    left,  wliat  the 
calomel  and  opium  had  in  the  rii^ht  eye  ? 
I  reinain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Rich.  Buuke,  M.D. 

4,  Bolton-Rnw,  Mayfair, 
Dec. 6,  1631. 


BOTANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND; 

BEING   A 

Description  of  Trees,   Plants,  S)C,  indigenous  to 
that  country. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq.  ]\L  R.C,  S.  &c. 
£With  Engravings.] 


Kai-kea  tea    of    the    natives   of    New 
Zealand. 

Probably  a  Dacrydium  Species. 
Natural  Family,  Conifera. 

From  the  specimens  collected,  this 
coniferous  tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  Dacrydium:  it  is  named  Kai- 
kea  tea  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
and  attains  the  heifjlit  of  from  120  to 
loO  feet,  being  the  loftiest  timber  tree 
in  New  Zealand  ;  it  is  in  circumference 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  ;  the  quality 
of  the  timber  is  not  u^tiod  for  spars,  ou 
account  of  its  softness  and  liai)ility  of 
splinterinif,  nor  for  plank,  on  account 
of  its  warpiuif  and  deliciency  of  dura- 
bility. A  gum-resin,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
exudes  from  this  tree,  which  is  used  as 
a  masticatory  by  the  natives,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Kowri.  Tliis  tree  yields  a 
small  red  berry,  named  Kn-ue  by  the 
natives,  having-  one  iiard  seed  ;  the  ber- 
ries have  a  sweet  taste,  and  are  eaten 
by  them.  Tiie  common  canoes  are 
made  from  tiiis  timber,  its  great  length 
enabling  the  canoea  to  be  constructed 
of  a  large  size,  for  carrying  provisions, 
&c.  &c. 


Myrtus  BuUuta,   Banks    and   Solan- 

der's  iNISS. 
Eia-mdra-iiia  of  the  natives    of   New 

Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Myrtacece. 

This  tree,  curious  from  its  bullated 
leaves,  is  of  a  slender  growtii,  attaining 
the  height  of  fro.n  ten  to  fourteen  feet : 
it  is  named  Era-uiara-ma  by  tiie  natives 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  as  yet  unde- 
scribed,  but  is  correctly  figured,  both 
in  flower  and  fruit,  in  Parkinson's  Bo- 
tanical Drawings,  made  during  Cook's 
First  Voyage,  among  the  collections  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  Tlie  leaves  are  ovate, 
alttrnate,  ^ith  a  reddish  tinge,  aiul 
bullated.  The  flowers  are  of  a  white 
colour,  axillary,  aiiu  opposite;  the  fruit 
is  a  small  red  berry.  It  is  found  grow- 
ing abiindaiitly  in  New  Zealand  on  the 
decliviiics  of  hills,  in  good  soil,  and 
shady  situations.  Tiie  accon)panying 
sketch  of  a  branch  in  flower  and  i'ruit 
will  show  its  general  appearance,  drawn 
from  a  recently  gathered  specimen  at 
New  Zealand. — (Sie  opposite  pa</e.J 


Kdivuka  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

A  tree  of  the  Natural  Family  Coni- 
ftra,  collected  without  either  flower  or 
fruit:  it  is  named  Kiiwaka  by  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand,  attaining  the 
height  of  from  60  to  70  feci,  and  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  circumference.  The 
timber  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  for  either  plank  or  spar. 
No  gum-resin  is  produced  by  this  tree. 
The  natives  informed  me  that  it  derived 
the  name  Kawaka  from  the  branches 
growing  out  regularly  on  each  side  of 
the  tree. 


3/erista  lavir/nta.  Banks  and  SoLA.v- 

DER  MSS. 
Tipati  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

This  tree  is  as  yet  i^ndescribeil,  but  is 
correctly  figured  in  Parkinson's  Bota- 
nical Drawings,  made  during  Cook's 
First  V^oyagc,  among  the  collections  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  now  deposited  in  the 
British  i\Juseuin.  It  is  the  Merista  lae- 
vigata of  Banks  and  Solander,  and 
named  Tipau  by  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  ;    attaining  the  height  of  from 
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Metrosideros  excelsa,  Solander  JMSS. 
Pohu-tukatva   of   the   natives    of  New 
Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Murtacets. 

Class,  Icosaiiuria.  Order,  Monogynia. 
This  is  an  unpublished  species  of 
Metrosideros,  the  M.  excelsa  of  Solan- 
der's  M8.S.  and  is  figured  in  Parkinson's 
Botanical  Drawings, niadediirini,''Cook's 
First  Voyage,  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum:  it  is  named  Pohu-tnkawa  by 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  is 
found  growing  on  both  elevated  and  low 
land,  but  more  commonly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sea.  It  is  the  New  Zealand 
oak  of  Europeans,  and  is  very  irregular 
in  its  growth,  never  growing  straight. 
It  attains  llie  height  of  60  or  /O  feet, 
and  in  circumference  from  10  to  14  feet. 
The  timber  is  hard  and  durable,  and, 
from  its  crooked  growth,  is  used,  and 
is  valuable  for  the  knees  of  ships.  The 
timber  is  not  used  for  any  purpose  by 
the  natives,  but  the  Euro])eans  at  'Ho- 
kianga  use  it  in  the  construction  of  tlieir 
vessels,  and  consider  it  as  a  valuable 
and  durable  timber  for  that  purpose. 
Tlie  leaves  of  this  tree,  previous  to  their 
fall,  change  to  a  fine  scarlet  colour, 
causing  the  tree  at  that  time  to  display 
a  high  degree  of  beauty ;  particularly 
\vhen  growing  on  elevated  land,  and 
viewed  at  a  distance,  (as  when  off  the 
coast  in  a  ship,)  the  appearance  of 
it  at  that  time  is  strikingly  beautiful. 


Pillospunan     tenuifoUum    of    SoLAN- 

der's  I\ISS. 
Tafiri  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 

Natural  Family,  Pittosporea. 
Class,  Pentan'hld.     Order,  Monogynia. 

This  is  an  unpublished  species  of  Plt- 
tosporum,  the  P.  tenuiColium  of  Solan- 
der's  AISS.  and  is  figured  in  Purkinson's 
Botanical  Drawings,  made  during  Cook's 
First  Voyage,  dcj)osited  in  the  British 
Museum  :  it  is  named  Tafiri  by  the  na- 
tives of  New  Z(.'aland.  'I'his  tree  attains 
the  height  (as  far  as  I  could  observe)  of 
12  or  1.5  feet,  but  small  in  circum- 
ference: it  yields  a  gum-resin,  which 
is  of  a  very  agreeable  fra^france :  the 
capjiiles  are  black,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  small  black  seeds,  and  seem  also 
to  contain  a  flagrant  resin  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour.     The  trees,  from  which 


I  procured  my  specimens,  were  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wykere,  Bay 
of  Islands,  and  collected  on  the  8th  of 
.July,  1829,  but  only  in  fructification. 


Podocurpus  Species. 

Totara  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

N^atural  Familj',  Conifene. 

This  is  an  unpublished  species  of 
Podocarpus,  and  is  figured  in  fructifica- 
tion in  Parkinson's  Botanical  Drawings, 
made  during  Cook's  First  Voyage,  now 
deposited  in  the  British  iNInseum.  It  is 
named  Totara  by  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand,  and  attains  the  height  of  SO  or 
f)0  feet,  and  in  circumference  from 
15  or  20  feet,  and  is  considered  the 
next  in  diameter  to  the  Kowri.  The 
timber  produced  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
becoming  darker  in  colour  from  age; 
it  is  of  excellent  quality  both  in  plank 
and  spar.  The  wood  is  in  high  estima- 
tion among  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
particularly  for  the  construction  of  their 
canoes,  its  lightness  and  durability 
causing  it  to  be  highly  valued  and  pre- 
ferred before  all  otlicrs.  I  do  not  ob- 
serve any  gum-resin  from  it,  but  the 
specimens  of  the  tree  when  dried  have 
a  very  fragrant  smell,  which  I  did  not 
perceive  in  them  when  recentlygathered. 
This  species  of  pine  did  not  appear  so 
abundant  as  several  of  tlie  other  kinds: 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it  until 
the  4th  of  July,  1829,  udien  making  an 
excursion  up  the  Kowa-kowa*'  river:  I 
observed  it  growing  on  the  woody  hills, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
from  the  young  to  the  stately  and  lofty 
tree.  The  value  placed  on  this  tree  by 
the  natives  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of 
(piarrels,  terminating  in  bloodshed,  if 
it  is  cut  down  by  any  excepting  the 
party  by  whom  it  is  claitned  ;  for  which 
reason,  and  that  it  might  be  known  as 
belonging  to  certain  individuals,  a  mark 
is  placed  on  the  tree,  and  it  is  then  re- 
served until  it  has  attained  a  sullicient 
magnitude  for  use :  so  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  trees  to  descend  from 
father  to  sou. 


*  Kuwn  siguifieH,  in  the  Neiv  Zealand  language, 
any  thing  h'.ttri-. 
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IlEMOVAL   OF   THE    PREJUDICES 
AGAINST  DISSECTION. 


Tu  ihe  Editor  <ifthc  Loudon  Medivul 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Fuoji  a  sense  of  the  dilficultics  vvhidi 
have  liitherto  l)een  thrown  in  tlie  \v;iy  of 
tlie  anatomical  student,  arisinir  in  a 
greiit  measure  from  popular  prejudice, 
and  the  severe  legislative  enact ments 
j'espcc;ing  the  possession  of  dead  i)odies 
for  dissection,  and  which  difficulties  are 
not  likely  to  be  diminished  l)y  t'le  pub- 
lication of  ihe  recent  horrible  and  dis- 
i,fusting  occurrences,  1  am  induced  to 
otter  you  the  following  su^-ijestion, 
uhich  resulted  from  a  conversation  with 
an  ex-overseer  of  an  extensive  parish  in 
London,  on  the  methods  of  supplying 
the  diasecting-rooms  of  the  metropolis 
Avith  subjects.  He  hud  served  the  of- 
fice several  times,  and  hud  numerous 
opportunities  of  gathering  the  opinions 
of  the  officers  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  He  referred  tlie  necessity  of 
resorting  to  degraded  men  for  a  supply, 
to  the  enforcement  of  an  absurd  hos- 
pital regulation,  which  makes  it  incum- 
bent on  the  friends  of  [jaupers  admit- 
ted into  the  establishment  to  indemnify 
the  hospital  for  the  burial  expenses,  in 
case  of  the  deatli  of  the  patient;  and 
in  case  he  was  friendless,  obliging  the 
parish  to  which  he  belonged  to  remove 
Ills  i)ody.  This  arrangement  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  admission  of  the 
applicant.  My  informant  seemed  to 
lay  the  fault  immediately  to  the  govern- 
ment of  these  establishments.  He  said 
that  he  for  one  would  cheerfully  be  ab- 
solved from  the  obligation  of  burying 
the  paupers  of  his  parish.  It  was  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  (he  said)  to  him, 
besides  making  a  very  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  expenses,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  many  overseers  in  the 
metropolis  were  (juite  of  his  opinion. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  tlie  feelings  of 
the  poorer  classes  would  by  any  means 
he  harassed  by  the  supposition,  that 
their  bodies  were  destined  for  dissection, 
for  many  of  them  would  be  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  others  would  be  careless 
about  it,  and  their  friends  (if  they  had 
any),  in  the  certainty  of  Christian 
burial  being  afterwards  properly  per- 
formed over  their  remains,  would  cast 
off  many  of  their  prejudices. 


I  told  him  I  thought  that  his  sua-a-ps- 
tion  would  be  of  service  to  the  medical 
community  and  the  public  at  large,  and 
would  periiaps  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing future  outrages  upon  the  feelings 
and  safety  of  his  fellow-creatures.  I  am 
induced  to  address  you,  IVIr.  EtJitor,  on 
this  occasion,  from  the  interest  you  have 
always  taken  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  from  your  ijeneral  open- 
ness to  truth  and  liberal  discussion. 
I  have  tlie  honour  to  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  B. 

Reading,  Dec.  ". 


ANALYSES  6;  iNOTlCE.S  OF  BOOKS. 


L'Auteur  se  liic  k  iilluiiger  ce  que  ie  lecteur  6e- 
lue  a  abrcger." — D'Alejibeht. 


The  Ci/clopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Edited  by  John  FoRni:.s,I\I.D.FR.S. 
ALEx.TwEKDiii,  M.D.,  and  John  Co- 
NOLLY,  M.  I>.  To  be  published  in 
JMonthly  Pans.     Part  I.  pp.  1 12. 

Such  a  work  as  that  of  which  we  have 
here  the  commencement,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  in  this  country  :  British 
medicine  ought  to  have  set  itself  forth 
in  this  way  sooner;  and  we  have  often 
wondered  that,  with  the  examj)le,  par- 
ticularly of  the  French,  and  their  "  Dic- 
tionnaires"  before  their  eyes,  the  profes- 
sion and  the  enterprising  publisiiers  of 
Great  Uritain  did  not  enter  upon  such 
an  undertaking  as  the  i)resent  long  er<; 
this.  Before  the  month  expires,  we 
mean  to  expetul  some  gentle  criticism 
upon  certain  articles  in  this  Part :  bur. 
we  may  just  mention  no'v  that  some  of 
them  seem  to  us  to  be  rather  out  of 
proportion  with  the  others,  in  point  of 
length,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  relative  importance.  This  is  the 
Editors'  affair,  and  shall  be  touched  on 
hereafter.  And,  by  tlio  way,  we  cannot 
conclude  without  remarking  that  there 
arc  here  only  as  many  articles  as  form 
a  fasciculus  of  seven  sheets.  This,  we 
must  say,  is  (|uite  ur.reasonably  too 
little  for  the  money.  \Ye  shouhl  either 
get  better  measure,  or  the  price  should 
come  down.  \\c  are  decidedly  for  the 
former  alternative;  and  are  of  ojii.'sion, 
that,  if  it  be  the  present  intention  of  the 
Editors   to   complete    the    work   in    Id 
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Parts,  of  seven  sheets  each,  they  would 
act  prudently  in  alterini''  iheir  plan  a 
little,  and  by  addinn^  some  two  sheets  or 
so  to  eacli  nunilier  nvliicli  we  think  tliey 
could  very  well  aftVud),  finish  otF  tiie 
Cyclopsedia  in  12  Parts,  and  let  tlie 
whole  he  completed  within  the  twelve- 
month. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  />   1832. 


•'  Licet  omnibus, licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Medicre  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulutnnonrecuso." — Cicero. 


THE  IRISH  GRAND  JURY  BILL. 
This,  we  doubt  not,  will  seem  to  some 
of  our  readers  rather  an  odd  title  for  a 
leading  article  in  the  IMedical  Gazette — 
at  a  time,  too,  when  topics  so  purely 
medical  on  the  very  face  of  them  are 
pressing  importunately  for  our  notice  : 
l)ut  a  truce  to  the  supply  of  the  anatomy 
schools  (aud  we  have  a  large  number  of 
letters  to  answer  on  that  sul)ject),  and 
truce  to  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  the 
north — while  we  lay  open  to  tlie  asto- 
nished view  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  the  disgraceful  intriguing 
which  is  attempted  to  he  carried  into 
most  mischievous  efifect,  by  a  shameless 
gang  of  monopolists  in  the  west. 

Of  a  moi'e  illiberal  and  offensive 
measure  than  that  which  would  fain  be 
imposed  upon  tlie  legislature  by  the 
Irish  College  of  Surgeons,  we  have 
never  happened  to  have  cognizance; 
nor  would  it  seem  possible  to  find  any 
thing  equal  to  it  in  unblushing  eflfron- 
lery,  did  we  not  recollect  tiie  well-tried 
capabilities  of  some  who  would  endea- 
vour to  support  it. 

A  bill  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
preparation,  for  tlie  regulating  of  Grand 
Juries  in  Ireland,  chiefly  with  regard  to 
the  presentments  for  money  to  be  levied 
off  the  counties  ;  and  among  oilier 
clauses  which  it  contained  in  its  first, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  its  more 


perfect  form,  was  one  to  the  following 
etfect :  that  the  surgeons  of  the  county 
infirmaries,  provided  they  could  produce 
the   Governors'    certificate     for  having 
duly  and  faithfully  executed  their  duty, 
were  to  be  "presented"  for  their  salary 
without  further   requisite.     This,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  in  accordance 
with   the   policy    of  the   Irish  College, 
whose  system  would  fall  to  the  ground 
if  so  much  liberality  were  [lermitted.  To 
work    they   set   with  all  their  engines ; 
and   in  especial  took  care  to  send  over 
two  wily   deputies  to  be  examined  be- 
fore  the  Committee  of   the  House   of 
Commons.     And  iiow  did  the  worthy 
deputies  proceed  ?     Why,   in  the  most 
straightforward  way  possible.     They  as- 
serted boldly  that  the  like  situations  were 
closed  in  England  against  the  members 
of  the    Irish    College.     This  was  going 
upon  a  broad  principle,   and  seemingly 
not  an  unfair  one:  the  Cjinmittee  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  acting  upon  the 
impulse  of  honest  though  deluded  men, 
they  at  once  inserted  the  limitation  upon 
which  the  Irish  College  had  set  its  soul. 
The  clause,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  draft 
of  the  bill,  is  in  this  form  :— after  pro- 
posing that  it  be  lawful  for  the  Grand 
Jury  to  present  a  certain  sutn  at  assizes, 
to   be  levied  off  each  county,  for  the 
surgeon's   salary,    it   says,    "  Provided 
always,  and  he  it  enacted,  that  no  such 
presentment  shall  be  made,  unless,  to- 
gether with   an  application  therefor,  a 
certificate  signed    by  the  Governors  of 
such  Infirmary  or  Hospital  shall  lie  laid 
before  the   special   sessions,    &c. ;  nor 
unless  a  true  copy  of  the  Letters  Tisti- 
monial  from  the  Colleye  of  Suryeons  in 
Ireland,  by  law  required  to  be  obtained 
by  every  surgeon,  shall  be  laid  before 
such     special    sessions,     &c."       Now 
the    words  in  Italics  are  those   which 
have    been     inserted    by     the     Coin- 
miitce,    instead    of    those    which    ori- 
ginally    stood     there,       referring     to 
any     of     the     legalized     (yolleges    of 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  hav- 
ing been  so  inserted  upon  false  and 
fraiidulent  representations,  must  be 
erased.  Tliey  must  be  erased,  unless 
the  great  body  of  Irish  surgeons, 
who  hold  the  dijjloiTia  of  the  Loudon 
College,  and  of  Colleges  in  Scotland, 
with  right  on  their  side,  clioose,  rather 
than  bestir  themselves,  to  sit  down 
tamely,  overreached  and  bullied  by  a 
pallry  knot  of  interested  monopolists. 
Tliey  must  be  erased,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  choose  to  submit 
to  a  gross  imposition,  practised  upon 
their  credulity.  And,  most  assuredly, 
erased  they  must  be,  if  the  public  in- 
dignation weigh  any  thing  against  the 
base  practices  of  the  illiberal,  unveiled 
to  the  pul)lic  view. 

But  tlie  monopolists  are  not  without 
their  rcaso)is.  Tliey  have  enjoyed  tliis 
privilege,  they  say,  since  tliey  were  a  Col- 
lege, so  that,  just  or  unjust,  they  have  a 
rigiit  toit;  it  is  an  endowment  upon  them 
by  the  law  ofthe  land,  and,  whatever  other 
laws,  conferring  endowments,  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  may  sec  it  useful  to 
repeal,  this  they  ought  not  to  repeal; 
theirs  is  the  most  complete  college ; 
they  turn  out  the  best  surgeons  ;  their 
examinations  are  a  severe  test ;  for 
strictness  and  publicity  they  surpass 
those  of  any  other  College  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire  ;  while  the  examinations  of 
iheir  opponents  bestow  upon  the  com- 
munity "  slaughterers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,"  "legalized  murderers,"  &c. 
This  is  the  quiver  full  of  arrows  which 
they  have  in  reserve  ;  their  first  wea- 
pon being  what  we  have  staled — the 
bold  assertion  that  members  of  the 
Irisli  College  are  excluded  from  simi- 
lar posts  in  England.  Now  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  demolisliing  this 
wliole  fabric  of  defence — this  barefaced 
defence  of  wliat  is,  in  the  eyes  of  all  peo- 
ple, unfair  and  monstrous  in  ihe  very  as- 
sumption ;  and  «e  will  do  so  by,  in  the 
first  place,  giving  the  most  positive  con- 


tradiction to  the  audacious  statement  of 
the  deputies,  that  there  is  any  exclusion 
in  this  country  exercised  towards  the 
members  of  any  of  the  legalized  Col- 
leges ;  tiiere  never  was  a  more  im])u- 
dent  fabrication  :  but  as  it  answered  tlie 
immediate  purpose  for  whicli  it  was  in- 
tended, we  presume  it  will  not  be  furtlier 
insisted  upon. 

But  tliis  monopoly  is  their  "privilege," 
and  they  will  by  no  means  resign  it. 
We  think  they  arc  right ;  it  is  the  main 
pillar  of  their  support.  If  they  are 
once  deprived  of  tliis  exclusive  privi- 
lege, it  is  all  over  witii  them — they  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
must  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they 
may  in  the  general  competition :  but  they 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  vindicate  their 
privilege— theirall-in-all— at  the  expense 
of  honesty  and  truth.  If  they  tell  us  that 
it  is  an  old  privilege,  and  that  therefore 
they  should  continue  to  possess  it,  we 
(|eny  the  consequence,  and  go  a  little 
farther — they  should  have  been  stripped 
of  it  long  ago.  The  legal  ordinance  by 
wliicii  tlieir  supposed  right  is  constituted, 
was  an  act  of  the  Irisii  Parliament,  pass- 
ed about  twenty  years  before  tlie  Col- 
lege in  question  bad  an  existence  •,'^it 
was  passed  at  a  time  when  a  national' 
partiality  might  have  had  sonve  excuse, 
and  when  Irish  surgeons"^  had  no  chance 
of  getting  employment  abroad.  There 
was  then  a  Board  of  Examiners  esta- 
blished in  Didilin,  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  all  regularly-educ-ited  surgeons 
— candidates  for  infirmaries  ;  and  when 
the  College  was  incorporated,  the 
powers  of  the  Board  merged  to  the 
new  body,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  latter  was  to  pervert  those  powers, 
by  putting  their  own  construction  on 
the  word  regnhirbj-cdncated.  In  this  the 
monopoly  has  had  its  root.  None  were 
henceforth  to  be  accounted  regularly- 
educated  who  had  not  served  an  aj)pren- 
ticeship  to  some  of  "  the  College."  And 
so  has  the  custom  been  religiously  kept  up 
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even  to  the  present  day  ;notwithstandln;j    what   respect,    we   shoiild   be  glud   to 
the  legislative  union  between  the  two     know  ?      We   huve   no   time    for    par- 
countries,  whicij  took  place  at  the  be-    leying,    but    we     take    leave    broadly 
ginning   of  the  present  century, -not-     to  deny  the  fact.     Take  an  equal  niun- 
Avitlistanding  their  own  repeated  (mock)     ijgr  of  the  eleccs  of  either  system,  and 
denionstralioas  of  fair  dealing  and  can-    just  compare  tlicir  respective  value  and 
dour,— and  notwithstanding  the  gencrtil     consequence  in    the  community.      Of 
indignation  of  all  the  more  enlightened     the  English  county  surgeons,  the  world 
port  of  the  community.  takes   some  account— those  of  Ireland 
But  whatever  shadow  of  excuse  the     are  quite  unknown.       And    take    the 
old  Irish  parliament,  seventy  years  ago,     best  men  of  this  Irish   College  — and 
might  have  had  for  conferring  the  sup-     who  are  they  ?     Can  they  stand  for  a 
puscd  privilege,   (we  say  supposed,  for     moment    in   competition  with  those  at 
we  have  no  doubt  the  original  intention     the  head  of  tiie  profession  in  England, 
has    been    perverted,)    none    whatever    Trance,  or  Germany  ? — We  have  heard 
must  be  allowed  for  the  effrontery  of    a  sort  of  boasting,  too,  about  the  excel- 
those   who    support  it  on  the  plea  of    lence    of    the   Irisli   licentiates   in    the 
their    own    pretensions.       What!    the     army.     If  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by 
Irish  College  (how  droll)  call  in  question     their  deeds,  we  must  return   to  our  old 
the  eligibility  of  the  surgeons  of  Great     query— what  have  they  done?     Where 
Britain  !    pronounce   upon   their   "  in-    are  tl'.eir    works— by  their   works    we 
competence"!    nay,     brand    them     as     would  know  them — where  are  their  con- 
*'  leiralized    murderers,    "  slaughterers     tributions  to  science  ? 
of  their  species,"  and  what  not*.     Will         Now  let  us    come    to   their  famous 
any    one    be    good  enough   to   inform     examinations,  so  much  be-praised  by  the 
us.  wlio   are   tlie   men  of  this  mighty     retainers  of  the  College,   and  by  those 
College?    What  have  they  done?    What     who  ought   to    have    more   discretion, 
have  they  writteii  ?      What    have  they     "  Their  strictness  and  publicity  are  un- 
added  to  the  stock  of  surgical  science     rivalled."    We  have  heard  strange  stories 
— what  principle,  what  doctrine  have     of  this  same  strictness,     "if  the  sphc- 
they  established?     We  ought  to  know     noid  bone    be    thrown    upon   a  table, 
something    about    them,    if  they  ever     which  side  of   it  turns  uppermost?" — 
made  a  stir  in  the  scientific  world  ;  but     Oh,  for  the  pen  of  a  Smollett  to  describe 
really   we  cannot  charge  our  memory     what  we  have   heard;  but  let  it  pass. 
with  any  thing  of  the  sort.  The  only  way     The  slrictness  of  the  examination  is  ccr- 
which  the  existence  of  their  establish-     tainly,  we  have   no  doubt,  unrivalled, 
inent  is  brought  to   our   recollection.     It  affords  a  rich  harvest  to  the  griiider ; 
from   time  to   time,  is  by  its  extreme     and  what  is  better  still,  if  report  speak 
turbulence,  and  the  angry  bullying  of    true,  certain  members  of  the  court  have 
one  of  its  little   teachers.      And   this,    ground  the  very  candidates  whom  they 
forsooth,    is    the    aihiter    scienliaruni     examine:  or,  if  </ie?/ have  not,  most  un- 
that  undertakes  to   pronounce  on   the     donbtedly   some  of  their  relatives  and 
merits  and  competence  of  English  sur-     partners  have.    To  the  publicilij  we  have 
geons!     It  is  too  ridiculous.  only  one  objection  to  mak-«:  grinding 
Again,  "  the  system  works  well."  In     being  the  order  of  the  day,   and  avowed 
grinders,  in  the  way  of  business,  consti- 

»  Qui  fac'.tvera'ti'rumfrtcil  perse— \{XhcCo\\Qaa      ,    ^.  .  -i  •    e  ..      it   .1  j- 

doiiido  it.  their  i>r<.i.s-,or  (Jacob)  does  it  for     tuting  the  chicf  part  of  the  audicnco, 

lhem,-n..d..othina  in  BillingsK.te  c^iu.  equal  the  ^^y\,^.^^  \^  „,Ould    be  jnst    aS  well  if    the 

liK'ire^  of  wpceeli    in  which   «onie  of  tins  (jtnlle-  r           I                                   J 

niaii'K  public  lectures  are  conceived  oivl  expressed,  wliolc  afl'air  WCrC  lUaUagcd    wilh     cloScd 

niul  some  of  liis  avowed  compositions  given  to  the  , 

public.  doors. 
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So   raticli  for   the  working    of    this  all  parts  of  the  worhl,  on  proper  appli- 

precious  system  !     We  are  aware  that  cation. 

we  have  f?iven  it    more  space   than  its  pROFKiSSIONAL  PROPHETS, 
intrinsic  worthlessness  would    properly  Nothing  can  equal  the  absurdities  into 
warrant.     In  this  country,  the  sur-^eons  which  the  spirit  of  prophecy  l)etrays  ita 
of  the  London  College  may  look,  with  votaries    in    these    latter    days.       Our 
.,      ,.    ,.a-                    ',                   1  worthy  coiiteninorarv.  Dr.  James  John- 
a  smile  of  mdifference,  on  the   proceed-  ^^^^^  ,^.,u,„.cd/  some  months  ago,  upon 
ings  we  have  descnhed  :   hut  hi  [reland,  a  display  of  this  description  willi  regard 
we  should  rejoice  if  the  consciousness  to  ciiolera;    viz.  that  the  disease  would 
that  the  cyesof  British  practitioners  are  either  not  make  its  appearance  in  this 
,      ■      .,                 1  I     .•       1  .    .1  country,    or,   that    it   it   did,   it   would 
turned  upon  them,  would  stimulate  tlie  -,'          c  •,    c  t  vt.,     'n.^-o  ,<.•/» 
'               '  come  stiorn  oi  its  fatality.      I liese  pie- 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Lon-  dietions,    which   were    put   forth    in    a 
don  to  redoubled  energy  in  resisting  the  manner  amusiiiijiy  oracular,  had  scarcely 
imposition   which    is    attempted  to   be  l>een  made  public  ere  t!ie  malady  broke 
1            ..             .5'    1                     I  out  at    Sunderland,  where,  as  well  as 
pracised  upon  them.     \>  e  have  perused  .    .,        ,.  .   .^    "     '       .,    \.,    „f  „,,. 
*^                 *                 .  .                'in  the  adjOHiiDg  places,  the  rate  ot  mor- 
with  pleasure  t!ic  petitions  to  the  legis-  j.^j^y  ,,^.^,,„j  j^^j  i,,,^  (^^oiitinued  at  some- 

lature   from    Dublin  and    Cork  ;    both  thing  above  one  in  tltree, — a  proportion 

are    highly    creditable  to  the  framers  of  deaths  quite  unknown  in  any  other 

of    them ;     and     we     were    delighted  ^i^^.^^^  <^f  ^''''^  ^•''untry.     The  Doctor, 

,    ,            i       r  cooUv  contemplating  the  circunijtances, 

to    observe    appended   to    the   former  has  candidly  told  us;  in  his  Journal,  tluU 

the   name  of  an  enlightened   professor  «<  he  was  a  fool"  for  venturuig  on  the 

of  the  university,  who,  if  the  boobies  prediction  ;  but  again  waxing  warm  as 

of    York-Street'  were  to   be  credited,  j'C  proceeded,    and  encouraged  by  the 

,  ,                   T       I                             1  leni{tn  of  time  dunuij  wnich  the  disease 

should,    as     a   London    surgeon,     be  ii„Jered  in  Sunderland,  in  the  plenitude 

?ncom;jeZe?i<  for  the  high  situation  v.hich  ^f  i„spii-ation   he   ventured  once   again 

beholds.     But  they  have  already  got  a  to   intiiuale,    that    he   would   proba!)ly 

lesson    at    Limerick,    wheje  all    their  I'fcve  a  true  prophet  after  all,  and,  in 

cc    .          II       ...      1         .v  •            „  fact,  that  "  as  hir  as  tlie  events  have  vet 

cfiForts  could  not  introduce  their  mono-  ^^^;^  ^^^^^   j^^,^^  ,^^  ,^^^,  ,^^,^  little  cause 

poly:  let  them  learn  wisdom  from  this  \^    repent    of     his     prognostications." 

betimes,  or  at  least  patience,  for  they  This  second  and  desperate  "  hazard  of 

will  soon  need  all  the  little  philosophy  tlie    die"     had    scarcely    been    risked, 

,                      ,    .  and  though  too  late  to  be  retracted,  had 

tluy  can  mu=tci .  ^^^^^  ^.^^  1^^^^^  published,  when  the  sudden 

and   prodigious    increase    of    cases   at 
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NEW  STYPTIC. 

On  Tuesday  last,  MM.  Talrich  and 
Halma-Grand  visited  the  London  Hos- 
pital, to  exhibit  the  effects  of  tlieirnew 
styptic.  A  considerahle  number  of  per- 
sons assembled  in  the  anatomical  thea- 
tre to  witness  the  experiments.  A  sheep 
haviny;  been  placed  on  the  talde,  M. 
Talrich  cut  down  upon  tlie  carotid  arte- 
ry, and,  havino-  raised  it  by  means  of  a 
hook,  a  loui^'itudinal  incision,  about 
half  an  inch  in  extent,  was  made  in  the 
vessel,  and  wliile  tlie  blood  spirted  forth 
in  a  continued  stream  some  line  tow, 
steeped  in  the  styptic,  was  kept  applied 
with  pressure  for  about  ten  minutes; 
the  wound  was  then  phiojed  with  other 
pieces,  which  were  retained  by  two 
pieces  of  strino^  round  the  neck.  The 
animal,  after  the  operation,  continued 
moving  about,  when  fresh  htemorrhaj^o 
broke  out,  and  about  a  })int  of  blood 
was  lost.  The  styptic  was  llwirefore  re- 
applied as  before,  and  the  sheep  kej)t 
quiet,  when  all  bleedinp^  stopped.  A 
second  sheep  was  then  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  a  small  piece  of  tlie  carotid 
artery  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors; 
the  styptic  was  applied,  but  the  animal 
struoirjed  violently,  and  fresh  hsemor- 
rhaf,^e  ensued,  which  they  were  unable  to 
check  :  it  appeared  to  respire  with  oreat 
difficulty,  and  in  a  few  minutes  died. 
The  foieiii'ners  appeared  mortified  by 
the  result  of  this  last  experiment,  and 
M.  Talrich  addressing-  the  ijentlemen  pre- 
sent, reipiested  them  to  suspend  their 
judunient  of  the  efficacy  of  his  styptic 
until  they  had  seen  the  result  of  furiher 
experiments.  He  said,  that,  in  Euijlish 
sheep,  the  cellular  tissue  was  so  loose 
around  the  artery,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  the  styptic  applied  to  the  wound 
in  it  ;  and  the  difficulty  was  increased, 
in  the  second  experiment,  l)y  the  stru:^. 
gles  of  the  animal,  which  was  much 
pressed  upon  by  tlio^e  crowding  around, 
and  appeared  to  die  from  suirocation. 

The  next  day  the  plugs  were  remov- 
ed, and  the  first  animal  appears  to  be 
doing  very  well,  no  haemorrhage  having 
ensued. 


REMOVAL  OF  'J'HE  SLPEIIIOR 
I\IAX1L1,A. 

This  operation  was  performed  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  Tjondon  Hospital, 
by  Mr.  Scott.  Pressure  was  made  on 
the  carotid  artery  at  firsj,  but  the 
haemorrhage  was  so  jjrcat  that  it  became 


necessary  to  secure  the  vessel  l)y  liga- 
ture. The  diseased  growth  was  of  a  soft 
fungous  nature,  and  the  patient  bore  its 
removal  extremely  well.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  del  ailed  report  of  the 
case  when  the  result  is  known. 


NEW    TREATMENT    OF    PAINTERS' 
COLIC. 

IM.  Gendrix,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  stated  the  results  of  some 
trials  he  bad  made  with  alum  in  colic 
from  lead  :  these  were  very  favouralile  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  5S  patients  in  whom 
it  was  used,  recovered.  It  was  given 
internallv,  in  solution,  and  from  the 
extent  of  from  one  to  three  drachms 
aday.  IM.  Gendrin,  however,  was  led 
to  suppose  that  the  benefit  which  re- 
sulted was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  contained  in  the  salt  ;  he  tliere- 
fore  gave  this  acid  in  water  and  in 
lemonade,  by  which  means  he  states 
that  the  cures  were  eflected  with  equal 
certainty  and  greater  rapidity  than  by 
the  alum. — Gazette  cles  Hopitaux. 

MORPHIA  ENDERMICALLY 
APPLIED. 

RIM.  Trousseau  and  Bonnet  recom- 
mend the  application  of  morphia  to  an 
open  surface  in  a  variety  of  painful 
afiections.  The  method  they  have 
found  most  convenient  is  to  remove  the 
cuticle  t)y  means  ()f  vesicating  ointment, 
conlaining  ammonia,  (concentrated  am- 
monia and  axunge,  of  each  ecjual 
parts),  by  wliich  means  a  blister  is 
raised  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes:  the 
cuticle  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  the 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  morphia,  which 
are  preferred  to  the  acetate,  as  being 
more  soluble,  are  applied  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  a  grain,  ^i'his  may  be 
effected  either  by  s|)rinklin:,'-  the  powder 
over  the  i)art,  or  making  it  into  a  solu- 
tion with  a  few  drops  of  water. — Jbid. 

ERGOT  IN  MENORRHAGIA. 
Doctors  Phjn.vca  and  Cahini  have 
lately  i)ublished  some  cases  of  immode- 
rate n;enstriu\tion,  in  whic!:  ergot,  in 
doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm  in  24  hours,  seems  to  havp  iieen 
of  marked  advantage.  The  same  obser- 
vation ai)plies  to  cases  of  leucorrlura  si- 
milarly treated  bj  Dr.  Bazzoni. — An- 
na li  (li  Mt (It etna. 
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Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  1831. 
Mr.  T.awuence  i\  the  Chair. 

The  attendance  of  members  this  evening 
was  not  very  considerable,  nor  was  the  sit- 
ting prolonged  to  llie  usual  hour  of  breaking 
up.  Tbe  last  part  of  the  learned  President's 
paper  on  tumotirs  was  read,  but  gave  rise  to 
no  discussion.  There  was  some  conversation 
on  hydatids,  in  which  Mr.  Langstaff  took  a 
principal  part  ;  and  it  was  announced,  that 
at  the  next  meeting  a  pnper,  by  Dr.  Ilodgkin, 
on  the  absorbents,  is  to  be  read. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  paper ; 
as  we  did  not  give  a  report  of  the  first  part, 
(read  Nov.  8)  and  but  an  outline  of  the 
second,  we  shall  take  the  present  o|iportunity 
of  giving  the  whole,  in  the  shape  of  an  ample 
abstract  of 

Observations  on  Tumors,  with  Cases :  by 
\V.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
The  author  begins  by  remarking  on  the 
great  importance  of  the  history  and  treatment 
of  tumors — a  subject  hitherto  only  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  There  are  many  diiB- 
cult  questions  which  might  be  proposed,  and 
to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given, 
until  we  possess  better  histories  of  particular 
tumors.  Mr.  L.  |)rofcsscs  only  to  cuutribute 
his  portion  of  a  labour  which  would  be  best 
performed  by  many  observers  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  elucidate  some  subordinate  points, 
with  the  hojie  that  other  members  may  be 
induced  to  favour  the  society  with  the  result 
of  their  experience  bearing  on  the  same 
subject.  When  Cullen  wrote,  it  is  plain 
that  nothing  was  known  of  tumors,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  in  which  we  now 
employ  the  term.  Rlr.  Abernethy  was  the 
first  who  took  a  i)hilosopliical  view  of  the 
matter,  and  showed  that  growths  constituting 
tumors  ought  to  he  distinguished  and  cha- 
racterized by  their  anatomical  structure  ;  he 
proposed  to  confine  the  term  tumor  "  to  such 
swellings  as  arise  from  some  new  ])roduction, 
which  made  no  part  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  ;"  though,  unfortunately,  he 
does  not  adhere  very  strictly  to  his  own 
definition,  abandoning  it,  in  fact,  in  the  very 
same  page.  But  this  is  not  indefensible,  if 
■we  only  observe  the  ditiicullies  which  lie  in 
the  way  :  there  is  such  an  insensible  transi- 
tion from  one  structure  of  this  sort  to  another, 
that  the  most  accurate  observer  is  often 
obliged  to  hesitate  in  assigning  to  each  its 
particular  i)lace  ;  and  it  is  a  false  analogy 
that  is  commonly  introduced,  to  compare 
diseases  with  the  species  in  natural  history  ; 
for  the  latter  are  distinctions  established  by 
nature,  while  the  former  may  be  more 
properly  compared  to  the  ever-varying 
results  of  different  shades  and  combinations 


of  colour.     Mr.   Lawrence   considers    that 
Mr.  Abernethy's  original  design  of  confining 
the  term  tumor  to  new  productions  ought  to 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  changes  of  structure, 
although  it  cannot  always  be   satisfactorily 
established,  is  not  only  useful  but  very  im- 
portant, both   in    pathology  and  treatment. 
AVith  regard  to  tbe  natural  history  of  these 
new  productions,  the  author  proj)Oses,  in  the 
first  place,   to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  their 
origin  and  increase.     Do  they  arise  from  the 
effusion   of  blood   and  its  coagulation,  and 
the  subsecjuent  organization  of  the  coagulum? 
or  from  the  efi'usion   and  organization  of  co- 
agulating   lynij)h  !  or   lastly,    from    chronic 
inflammation?     None  of  these  explanations 
are  satisfactory  ;  for,  according  to  any  one  of 
them,  tumors  ought  to  pass  through  succes- 
sive stages,   and  to  present  different  appear- 
ances  at  diil'erent  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment ;  in  which,  however,  observation  does 
not  bear  us  out.     Tumors  in   their  earliest 
stage  and   smallest  size   have  their  peculiar 
structures,  as  well  marked  as  in  their  subse- 
quent prosress  and  full  development.  Those 
explanations   were    probably    suggested    by 
John    Hunter's   statements,    respecting   the 
production  of  vessels  in  coagulated   blood, 
the  agency  of  this  process  in   effecting  the 
union    of   wounds    and    fractures,     and   its 
occurrence    in    the    effusions  of  blood   into 
serous    cavities.     We  now  know,  however, 
that  the   union  of  wounds  and   fractures  is 
not   accomplished  in   this  way  ;  and    more- 
over, that  these  processes  most  readily  take 
place  when   there   are  no  coagula   present. 
But    supposing    for    a    moment  that   these 
ex])lanations   were    feasible,     it   would     be 
rational   to   expect  growing  tumors  to  yield 
to  leeches,   cold   applications,  and  antiphlo- 
gistic    treatment;    whereas  no    advantage 
whatever  is  derived  from  this  course  in  new 
productions — though   there  may  be  some  in 
certain  swellings  caused  by  change  of  struc- 
ture.    Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  confesses  he 
has  nothing  to  offer  in  place  of  those  expla- 
nations  of  which  he    disapproves ;  and  he 
instances  our  equally  striking;  ignorance  on 
the  analogous  subjects  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
in  one  part  laying  down  muscle,   in    another 
bo'ie,  and  in  another  fat,  and  so  forth. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
new  or  accidental  productions  cousiituling 
tumors  correspond  in  structure  with  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  produced.  Thus 
we  have  masses  of  fat  formed  in  the  subcu- 
taneous adipous  tissue,  and  on  the  other 
hand  tumors  of  cellular  structure  occur  in 
that  kind  of  cellular  tissue  which  does  not 
contain  fat.  The  latter  are  by  no  means  so 
common  as  the  former ;  indeed  we  have 
no  where  in  books  a  clear  case  of  cellular 
tumour — a  circumstance  which  induces  Mr. 
L.  to  relate  one  or  two  cases  which  occurred 
to    him.      Like  adipous  tumor,   it  is  unat- 
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tended  vihh  pain,  and  becomes  troublesome 
or  dangerous  only  by  reason  of  its  bulk. 

Cellular  tumour. — In  the  year  1826  Mv. 
Lawrence  was  consulted  by  a  lady  twenty- 
eight  years  cf  age,  handsome  and  well 
formed,  with  fair  complexion  and  light  hair. 
She  talked  of  having  a  rupture  ;  but  upon 
stripping  to  show  it,  astonished  Mr.  L.  by 
the  sight  of  a  tumour,  twice  as  large  as  his 
head,  hanging  from  one  of  her  buttocks.  It 
exceeded  in  breadth  the  transverse  measure- 
ment of  the  two  thighs.  The  complaint  had 
existed  for  four  years,  and  had  not  grown 
fast  during  the  two  first.  Even  at  present  it 
was  only  troublesome  by  its  weight,  bulk, 
and  inconvenient  position.  It  had  com- 
menced at  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  la- 
bium, and  h;id  extended  gradually  along  the 
buttocks  and  behind  the  os  coccygis.  The 
tumour  was  soft,  but  not  fluctuating — the 
skin  loosely  connected  with  it,  and  in  some 
parts  partially  excoriated  from  pressure  and 
friction.  Tlie  basis  was  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  tumour,  expanding  into  the  large  mass 
described.  It  extended  from  the  labium  to 
the  OS  coccygis,  and  from  the  edge  of  the 
gluteus  magnus  to  the  anus.  This  part 
(the  basis)  measured  twenty-one  inches  in 
circumference,  was  quite  moveable,  but 
of  uncertain  relations  in  front.  Mr.  L.,  how- 
ever, satisfied  himself  that  it  had  no 
connexion  with  the  structures  usually  en- 
gaged in  rupture.  Mr.  Wardrop  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  the  removal  (  f  the  mass, 
and  this  ^ir.  L.  effected  in  September  lQ-26, 
cutting  thriiu<ili  the  tumour  only  at  that  part 
where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so — v/here  it 
extended  into  the  vagina.  There  was  much 
hemorrhage,  and  the  lady  was  put  to  bed 
very  faint.  Some  feverish  symptoms  came 
on,  but  they  did  not  prove  troublesome.  In 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  she  left  town  with 
the  wound  nearly  healed.  The  tumour,  on 
examination,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  fleshy 
mass,  elastic,  and  almost  fluctuating  to  the 
touch.  Its  texture  was  uniform,  though 
rather  more  comjiact  when  pressure  li;id  been 
made  ;  it  was  tough  and  fibrous,  made  up 
wholly  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  entirely 
free  from  fat.  The  fluid  in  the  cells  was  not 
examined,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
similar  to  the  fluid  usually  found  in  the  in- 
terstices of  natural  cellular  tissue.  There 
was  some  return  of  the  tumour  in  1828,  and 
a  second  operation  was  ])erformed  by  ]\Ir. 
L.  after  the  lady's  confinement  of  her  first 
child.  The  anterior  prolongation  was  now 
carefully  traced,  as  it  ascended  along  the 
vagina  becoming  gradually  smaller.  While 
being  put  on  the  stretch  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  it  suddenly  gave  way  and  was 
found  to  have  tapered  to  a  point.  I'here  has 
since  been  no  recurrence  of  the  com|ilaint. 

Between  these  tumours  and  the  enormous 
swellings  in  which  the  male  organs  of  gene- 
ration are  sometimes  involved,  there  is  this 
distinction  :  the  ibrnier  are  new  iiroduclions 


— the  latter  mere  enlargements  of  the  cellu- 
lar and  cutaneous  tissues,  resulting  from  in- 
terstitial deposition  consequent  on  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation  attended  with  the 
usual  local  aud  constitutional  symptoms. 
Mr.  Lawrence  removed  the  prepuce  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  resided  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  had  contracted  this  com- 
plaint. The  part  was  about  the  size  of 
one's  fist ;  but  it  was  clearly  manifest  that 
the  increase  of  bulk  was  owing  altogether  to 
the  distention  of  the  cellular  tissue  ;  there 
was  scarcely  any  change  perceptible  in  its 
anatomical  character. 

Tumors  in  llie  vicinity  of  the  parotid  gland. 
These  are  of  the  nature  of  what  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  calls  Pancreatic  sarcoma,  "made  up 
of  irregularly  shaped  masses,  in  colour,  tex- 
ture, aud  size,  resembling  the  masses  which 
compose  the  pancreas."  Mr.  A.  however, 
does  not  recollect  any  case  in  which  he  met 
this  sort  of  structure,  except  in  the  female 
breast ;  in  one  instance  indeed  be  observed 
something  like  it  in  a  man  who  had  "  three 
diseased  lymphatic  glands,  each  the  size  of  a 
large  plum,  situate  beneath  the  basis  of  the 
jaw  upon  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle.'  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  met  several  cases  of  tumors 
of  this  character  occurring  close  to  the  paro- 
tid gland,  and  near  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw  ;  and  once,  under  the  basis  of  the  jaw, 
close  to  the  f  ubmaxillay  gland.  Do  these 
growths  derive  their  character  from  their  si- 
tuation "!  Do  they  resemble  the  salivary 
glands  because  they  are  in  the  viciuity  of 
those  structures?  There  is,  Mr.  L.  thinks,  as 
much  analogy  in  the  case,  as  we  ever  see  be- 
tween any  accidental  production  and  a  natu- 
ral part  ;  nor  has  he  seen  any  similar  tumour 
in  any  other  situation — the  case  to  be  pre- 
sently adverted  to  where  the  new  growth 
occupied  the  angle  of  the  mouth  scarcely  af- 
fording an  exception.  They  are  uneven, 
knotty,  or  lobulated  on  their  surface,  as  if 
made  up  of  masses  more  or  less  distinct ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  as  hard  and  incom- 
pressible as  the  most  dense  scirrhous  swelling 
of  the  breast ;  but  in  general  they  are  not  so 
hard — but  still  firm.  Jhey  are  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  there- 
fore easily  moveable  ;  a  character  which 
they  retain  as  long  as  they  exist,  and  in  this 
resjiect  they  are  readily  distinguishable  from 
scirrhus,  with  which  they  might  be  con- 
founded if  the  mere  circumstance  of  hardness 
were  attended  to.  They  are  not  attended 
with  pain  in  their  growth — grow  slowly — and 
the  largest  size  Mr.  L.  has  seen  was  about 
that  of  an  orange  ;  nor  are  they  painful  on 
pressure  ;  when  cut  through,  they  generally 
exhibit  a  very  light  brownish  yellow  tint,  and 
an  obscurely  lobulated  arran{;ement.  The 
texture  is  less  hard  and  tough  than  in  scir- 
rhus, and  instead  of  being  unyielding  will 
break  short  o(V.  Some  of  the  larger  grow  ths, 
however,will  creak  under  the  scalpel,  and  oc- 
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casionally  pxliibit  :i  few  bony  particles  ;  and 
the  admixture  of  some  streaks  and  iKilehcs 
of  co:i^'uIaled  blood  might  seem  sometimes 
to  promise  that  tlie  complaint  was  of  a  ma- 
lignant character.  This  sort  of  tumour  has 
commenced  about  the  20th  year  with  some 
patients;  with  others,  later.  It  has  always 
been  on  the  left  side,  so  far  as  iMr.  Law- 
rence's experience  goes,  and  generally  in 
contact  with  the  parotid  gland.  It  is  inno- 
cent ;  the  absence  of  pain,  and  the  sound 
state  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands, 
are  well  marked  distinctions  between  it  and 
tumor  of  a  malignant  kind.  It  does  not  lead 
to  any  morbid  constitutional  disposition 
either,  so  that  extirpation  by  the  knife  has 
been  invariably  and  permanently  successful 
in  every  case — except  one,  in  which  after  an 
operation  by  JMr.  Macilwain,  death  ensued 
from  erysipelas.  But  removal  should  be  ef- 
fected atns  early  a  stage  ns  possible.  Some 
cases  in  illustration  (five  in  number)  were 
here  detailed  :  of  these  we  have  before  given 
sketch  :  but  we  shall  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  giving  more  at  length  the  case  of  IMr. 
R.  the  mosf  important  and  critical  of  them 
all — whether  we  consider  it  with  regard  to 
the  boldness  of  the  operation,  or  the  appa- 
rently dangerous  nature  of  the  comjilaint. 

Mr.  R.  about  40  years  of  age,  tall  and  ro- 
bust, of  dark  com])lexionand  hair,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  excellent  health,  consulted  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  the  summer  oflS'J6,  about  a 
large  swelling  over  the  left  side  of  his  lower 
jaw,  which  had  existed  there^for  eight  or  ten 
years,  increasing  slowly,  without  pain  or  in- 
convenience of  any  description.  Recently, 
however,  it  appeared  to  have  become  more 
active  in  its  growth,  and  was  constituting 
rather  a  conspicuous  deformity.  It  was  as 
large  as  a  middle-sized  orange,  irregular  in 
its  surface,  and  with  a  j>rominent  knob  in 
front  equal  to  a  large  nut.  The  integuments 
were  loosely  connected,  so  that  they  could 
be  pinched  up,  and  the  connexion  was  equally 
loose  in  all  other  directions.  The  whole 
mass  could  be  moved  easily,  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  middle  of  the  basis 
might  not  be  more  fixed.  The  evils,  how- 
ever, to  be  apj)rehended  from  its  continued 
growth,  suggested  strongly  its  removal, 
though  the  boundaries  of  the  disease  towards 
the  integuments  of  the  neck  were  so  uncer- 
tain. The  patient  having  given  his  consent, 
an  incision  was  carried  over  the  swelling, 
from  the  chin  to  behind  the  ear,  of  wliich  the 
lobule  was  considerably  elevated  by  the  tu- 
mor. A  perpendiculnr  incision  along  the 
cheek  joined  this  at  right  angles.  'I'he  tu- 
mor being  then  quickly  denuded  on  its  ex- 
ternal surface  and  sides,  "\vas  found  to  ad- 
here firmly  at  its  base  ;  ;ind  several  arteries 
were  divided  in  detaching  it,  Mr.  Lawrence 
could  not  separate  it  in  the  middle,  as  it 
went  obviously  behind  the  jaw  ;  so  he  cut  it 
oir,  and    laid   open  a   central   cavity,  from 


whicli  fluid  of  a  yellowish  watery  appear- 
ance escaped.  After  tying  some  arteries,  a 
considerable  mass,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
remainder  of  the  disease,  was  removed  from 
behind  the  jaw  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  portion  of 
a  cyst,  with  thick  sides,  which,  when  fitted 
to  the  part  previously  removed,  completed 
the  cavity.  There  still  remained,  however, 
a  dark,  livid,  bloody  substance,  of  spongy 
texture,  going  inwards  behind  the  lower  jaw. 
On  its  front  edge  the  external  carotid  was 
beating,  completely  denuded  for  about  an 
inch.  A  close  examination  of  this  spongy 
part  shewed  it  to  be  contained  in  a  thin 
wliite  cyst,  which  was  connected  by  loose 
cellular  tissue  :  it  was  dissected  out  cautious- 
ly, but  still  it  was  impossible  to  get  behind 
it,  and  the  external  carotid  was  palpably 
beating  ou  its  posterior  margin.  The  mass 
broke  down  readily  under  pressure  with  the 
finger,  which  ]);isscd  behind  the  pharynx, 
between  it  and  the  spine,  to  the  middle  of 
the  neck  ;  the  fragments  were  dark,  reddish, 
soft,  and  friable.  After  the  operation,  it  was 
observed  that  the  mouth  was  drawn  to  the 
ojiposite  side,  and  was  much  distorted.  ']"he 
tumor  was  of  tolerably  firm  texture,  with  a 
large  central  cavity,  the  sides  of  which  were 
smooth  ;  but  no  communication  could  be  as- 
certained between  the  interior  of  this  cavity 
and  the  spongy  prolongation  behind  the  ra- 
mus of  the  jaw.  The  ap]>earances,  on  the 
whole,  naturally  suggested  the  inquiry, 
•whether  the  tumor  was  of  the  fungous  class, 
and  consequently  malignant;  and  whether 
the  part  left  behind  would  be  likely  to  throw 
out  a  bleeding  fungus,  or  lead  to  reproduc- 
tion of  the  disease  1  Mr.  Callaway,  who  as- 
sisted Mr.  L.  in  the  operation,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  the  tumor  was  sliewn, 
thought  unfavourably  on  these  points;  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  himself  partaking  of  the  same 
impression,  gave  a  very  bad  jirognosis  to  the 
jiatient's  friends.  Mr.  Wardrop,  however, 
decidedly  pronounced  the  structure  not  to  bo 
malignant  ;  and  his  opinion  was  justified  by 
the  event — for  the  patient  had  recovered, 
and  was  out  in  a  fortnight,  and  has  continued 
perfectly  well  to  the  present  time.  'I'liere 
was  some  inflammation  and  discharge,  but 
not  of  an  unhealthy  character,  from  the 
wound,  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  opera- 
tion.    Mr.  R.  then  left  town. 

The  parotid  was  much  cut  in  the  opera- 
tion, but  no  inconvenience  was  observed  to 
result. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Lawrence  reports,  the 
cicatrix  and  surrounding  parts  are  quite 
healthy,  and  there  is  no  more  fulness  than  in 
the  sound  side.  The  paralytic  distortion  of 
the  face,  which  was  considerable,  is  dimi- 
nished ;  but  the  left  corner  of  the  mouth  still 
drops,  and  the  eyelids  do  not  meet  in  at- 
tempts to  shut  the  eye  ;  but  no  inconvenience 
is  ex])ericnced  from  this  circumstance. 

With   regard  to  Mr.  Aberncthy's  doubts. 
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as  to  whether  tlie  swellings  in  the  female 
breast,  which  he  mentions  as  illustrations  of 
his  pancreatic  sarcoma,  are  new  productions 
or. changes  of  structure,  i\lr.  Lawrence  is  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  those  tumors  are  new 
productions,  "  being  generally  loose  in  their 
situation,  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule, 
and  exhibiting  a  structure,  which,  although 
analogous  to  the  gland  in  which  tliey  are  more 
or  less  imbedded,  is  yet  clearly  distinguishable 
from  it.''  Sir  A.  Cooper  well  describes  these 
in  his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,''  under  the  name  of  chronic  mam- 
mary tumors.  They  differ,  however,  from 
the  tumors  aliove  dt-scnbed,  by  being  much 
softer  and  looser  in  texture,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly and  minutely  lobulaled  throughout. 
They  never  exhibit  the  same  scirrhous  hard- 
ness, nor  are  they  unattended  by  i)ain  ;  these 
mammary  tumors,  m  fact,  are  often  the  cause 
of  severe  suffering.  In  Ibis  respect,  as  well 
as  in  their  anatomical  characters,  they  are 
obviously  assimilated  to  the  part  in  which 
they  are  produced. 

Tumors  which  put  on  a  Malignant  /Upect. — 
It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  di.stinc- 
tion  between  innocent  and  malignant  tumors, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  practice, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  operation,  has  never  been  clearly  traced. 
Tumors  which,  in  their  regular  progress,  de- 
stroy life  by  the  changes  occurring  in  the  af- 
fected part,  such  as  ulceration,  bleeding, 
sloughing,  or  by  causing  similar  productions 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly 
in  important  internal  organs,  or  by  both  to- 
gether, are  considered  malignant ;  and  tlie 
occurrence  of  serious  local  and  general 
symptoms,  the  developments  of  new  growth 
in  other  parts,  and  tlie  existence  of  such  con- 
stitutional suffering  as  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  organs  of  consequence  are  involved  in 
the  affection,  are  generally  regarded  as  de- 
tided  jiroofs  of  malignant  character,  and  in- 
superable objections  to  an  operation.  Mr. 
Abernetliy  has  described  a  disease  of  this 
sort,  under  the  name  of  tuherculatcd  sarcoma, 
which  he  seems  to  have  chosen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secondary  growths  consisting 
of  small,  hard  masses,  or  tubercles  ;  it  is,  he 
says,  of  a  very  malignant  nature.  Mr.  Law- 
rence relates  a  case,  in  which  the  ori^dual 
tumor  was  of  a  most  threatening  aspect,  in 
which  several  smaller  swellings  had  sliewn 
themselves  in  other  parts,  and  the  patient 
had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave 
by  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  but 
where  amputation  was  performed  with  com- 
plete success,  or  life,  at  all  events,  prolonged 
for  many  years.  'I'he  case  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent caution  against  concluding  hastily 
upon  the  malignancy  of  a  disease,  and  the 
ho|)elessness  of  a  jiatient's  situation. 

A  gentleman,  •■27  years  of  age,  had  a  tu- 
mor which  made  Us  appearance  spontaneous- 


ly in  his  left  thigh,  and  was  increasing  rather 
rapidly.  He  consulted  a  very  eminent  sur- 
geon, who  at  first  advised  amputation,  but 
on  the  day  appointed,  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
local  and  general  symptoms,  that  he  deter- 
mined not  to  proceed  until  a  consultaiion 
should  have  been  held  on  the  case.  Four  of 
the  most  celebrated  practitioners  resolved 
that  the  afl'cction  was  malignant,  and  that  an 
operation  would  not  be  justifiable.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  (resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
any  opportunity, however  slight)  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  called  in  Sir  VV. 
Blizard  and  INIr.  Lawrence.  These  gentle- 
men found  a  tumor  of  an  elastic  feel,  unde- 
fined in  its  circumference,  about  4  inche.s  in 
diameter,  and  with  the  skin  shining  and 
bright  red  on  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of 
the  left  thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee.  There 
was  a  firm  indolent  swelling  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg  imbedded  in  the  soft  parts  at  the 
back  of  tiie  pelvis,  and  a  similar  one  in  tlie 
back,  near  the  spine  ;  one  as  large  as  a  nut 
over  the  left  eye,  and  several  smaller  ones 
just  under  the  skin  in  various  parts.  All 
these  smaller  productions  had  shewn  them- 
selves subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  the 
large  tumor  iu  tlie  thigh.  The  patient  was 
almost  worn  out  by  pain  and  want  of  rest, 
excessively  emaciated,  and  troubled  with 
profuse  fetid  perspiration.  Mr.  Lawrence 
confesses  that  he  considered  the  case  to  be 
very  hopeless, from  the  strong  probability  that 
the  disease  had  reached  some  of  the  vital 
internal  organs.  'I'hings,  however,  did  not 
appear  in  quite  so  unfavourable  a  point  of 
view  to  Sir  W.  Jilizard,  and  amputation 
was  accordingly  performed  two  days  after, 
(.March,  1819.")  This  was  about  half  a 
year  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  swel- 
ling. Relief  was  iniriiediately  experienced, 
and  the  patient  eventually  recovered.  The 
tumor  in  the  eyebrow  was  removed  in  l8i;.5. 
In  December,  1828,  the  same  gentleman 
had  a  tumor  removed  from  his  forearm, 
which  used  to  give  him  indescribable  torture, 
darting  upwards  and  downwards  like  electric 
shocks  along  the  line  of  ih  -  ulnar  nerve.  The 
disease  j)roved  to  be  seated  between  the  flexor 
car|)i  uliiaris  and  the  bone,  and  the  nerve 
adherfdso  closely  to  it  that  a  portion  was 
removed  with  the  tumor.  In  December, 
1830,  he  came  to  Mr.  L.  again  about  ano- 
ther tumor,  seated  in  the  flesh  of  the  9tuin|), 
which  had  become  troublesome  within  the 
I)receding  six  weeks,  and  was  attended  with 
electric  dartings  of  pain  from  the  spot  to  the 
body.  Upon  its  removal,  the  swelling  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  white  capsule, 
and  homogeneous;  in  compactness,  tough- 
ness, and  coloui-,  it  approached  to  the  cha- 
racters of  schirrus.  The  ]>elvic  and  dorsal 
tumors  remain  nearly  us  they  were  twelve 
years  ago.  Thea|)i)eiite,  health,  and  strength, 
are  tolerably  good  ;  but  there  is  of  late  in- 
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crease  of  suffering,  strange  sensations, 
sudden  dartings  and  shootings,  occasioning 
convulsive  movements,  and  compared  to  the 
effects  of  electricity,  are  often  experienced. 

Productions  of  dissimilar  character  are 
often  found  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
morbid  growtli ;  hence  much  difficulty  arises 
in  determining  the  nature  of  tumors,  and 
decidmg  the  q'lestion  of  operation.  The 
tumors  of  bones  afford  an  example.  From 
the  interior  of  these  organs,  more  especially 
the  femur  and  tibia,  there  are  frequently 
produced  growths  of  the  nudullarv  kind, 
decidedly  malignant  ;  or  of  the  fiiirous  aiid 
osseous  description,  of  an  innocent  charac- 
ter ;  or  growths  of  both  these  kinds  blended 
together.  Now  all  these  productions  pass 
under  the  vague  term  of  o!,teo-sincoma,  a  term 
which,  J\Ir.  Lawrence  thinks,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  banish  entirely  from  medical 
nomenclature  :  to  the  terms  fungus  hffima- 
todes,  melanosis,  cancer  of  bone,  fibrous  and 
osseous  growths,  &c.  he  has  no  objection,  as 
they  serve  to  render  our  descri]ilions  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  intelligible,  and  enable  us 
to  lay  down  rational  rules  of  treatment.  The 
following  is  a  case  of  tun.or  of  mixed  cha- 
racter ;  the  result  of  the  operation  has  been 
highly  satisfactory. 

A  poor  woman,  aged  30,  came  into  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  at  the  latter  end  of 
June  1831.  On  the  left  leg,  immediately 
below  the  knee,  was  a  swelling  nearly  as 
large  as  her  head ;  it  rendered  the  joint 
nearly  motionless.  It  was  apparently  com- 
posed of  smooth  rounded  masses,  separated 
by  slight  depressions.  The  skin  upon  it 
■was  distended  and  ncar'y  fixed,  but  not  un- 
healthy looking.  The  superficial  veins  en- 
larged ai.'d  numerous.  In  front  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  (when  the  disease  was  first  no- 
ticed), the  integuments  were  glossy  and 
livid,  with  a  shallow-  ulcer  about  the  size  of 
a  half-crown  in  the  centre.  This  was  where 
a  slough  had  been  produced  by  caustic.  In 
some  parts  the  tumor  was  of  bony  hardness, 
while  in  others  it  was  soft  and  elastic.  The 
glands  in  the  groin  not  enlarged.  The  dis- 
ease began  in  December  18'J8,  after  a  hurt 
from  a  fill. 

Its  growth  was  gradual  and  without  pain, 
until  February,  IS.'IO,  when  it  grew  much 
larger  and  was  occasionally  very  painful. 
The  patient  was  in  other  respects  healthy, 
and  not  an  unfit  subject  for  an  operation. 
The  thigh  W3S  amputated  July  '2d,  1831. 
Much  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation, 
the  vessels  of  the  part  being  very  numerous  ; 
but  every  thing  went  on  well.  On  the  '29th 
the  ligatures  came  away,  and  by  the  11th  of 
August  the  stump  was  healed,  and  the  pa- 
tient sent  home  cheerful  and  well.  The  tu- 
mor, upon  e.xamination,  was  found  to  arise 
from,  and  be  inseparably  connected  with  the 
upper  six  inches  of  the  tibia  ;  there  was 
a  continuity  of  osseous    substance    between 


them,  divided  by  a  vertical  section  ;  the  ori- 
gin of  the  mass  was  traced  to  the  centre  of 
the  tibia  ;  the  whole  consisted  partly  of  tough 
fibrous  tissue,  with  bone  in  abundance,  and 
partly  of  medull  iry  matter,  containing  nume- 
rous cells,  of  which  the  largest  were  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  cells  were 
filled  with  watery  transparent  yellow  fluid, 
and  some  of  them  contained  a  little  coagu- 
lated blood.  But  the  medullary  substance 
composed  the  nucleus  of  the  tumor.  (Pre- 
parations of  the  mass  were  exhibited.) 

In  cases  of  medullary  growths,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder  is  much  more  rapid 
than  in  the  above  instance  ;  and  it  is  attend- 
ed with  severe  pain  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. In  a  man  22  years  of  age,  whose 
thigh  was  amputated  in  the  summer  by  Mr. 
Earle,  on  account  of  a  large  medullary  tu- 
mor growing  from  the  former,  the  disease 
hsd  come  to  a  crisis  in  five  months,  and 
with  most  distressing  annoyances. 

Encijsted  Tumors. — The  extreme  variety 
observable  in  cysts,  and  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
same  principles  of  treatment  were  not  appli- 
cable in  ail  cases  of  these  tumors.  Sometimes 
the  cyst  is  like  the  thinnest  serous  mem- 
brane, containing  a  watery  fluid.  Sometimes 
it  is  fibrous,  compact,  and  thick,  perhaps 
with  a  cuticular  or  horny  lining,  or  with  a 
cartilaginous  or  osseous  texture,  containing 
eiiher  thick  fluid  or  compact  fat.  Fibrous 
cysts  must  be  either  let  alone,  or  removed 
by  the  knife  :  to  irritate  them  is  not  only  in- 
effectual, but  very  dangerous.  Ibis,  how- 
ever, may  be  done  to  the  serous  cysts  :  we 
make  an  incision  into  the  structure  and  keep 
it  open,  and  produce  obliteration  by  inflam- 
mation. 

In  the  year  181 9,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  under 
his  care,  at  the  LondonOphthalmicInfirmary, 
a  man  about  40  years  of  age,  with  a  partial 
protrusion  of  the  e\e-ball.  It  had  been  of 
slow  growth,  attended  with  deep  seated  }iaili 
in  the  oibit,  depriving  the  patient  of  rest, 
and  reducing  him  greatly  in  flesh  and 
strength.  The  globe  was  pushed  out  of  the 
orbit,  and  at  the  same  time  thrust  down» 
wards,  but  was  still  covered  with  the  lids. 
Vision  was  destroyed.  A  tumor  was  found, 
to  be  projecting  under  the  superciliary  ridge, 
not  distinctly  circumscribed  nor  moveable. 
An  obscure  fluctuation  having  been  perceived 
in  it,  the  tumor  was  penetrated,  when  about 
a  dessertspoonful  of  clear  watery  fluid  ran 
out.  Two  days  after,  a  soft  opaque  white 
substance  presented  itself  in  the  puncture  ;  it 
was  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  when  it 
proved  to  be  an  hydatid.  Two  or  tinee  more 
came  away  next  day.  The  puncture  having 
been  now  enlarged,  and  tepid  water,  being 
injected,  half  a  teacu])ful  of  hydatids  of  va- 
rious sizes  were  brought  away- 

The  globe  of  the  eye  now  resumed  its  natu- 
ral position,  and  the  pain  ceased  altogether. 
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A  puriform  disclinrge  took  place  from  the 
openin<^,  but  soon  dimiuishcd,  and  the  punc- 
ture closed.  The  eye  remained  amaurotic, 
but  recovery  was  complete  in  all  other 
respects. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lawrence  observes 
that  Professor  Dclpech  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  has  given  two  cases  cf  serous 
cyst  in  the  o  bit ;  one  of  them  containing  a 
clear  serous  fluid — the  other,  a  single  large 
hydatid.  In  each  case  he  made  an  opening 
and  introduced  charpie.  But  Mr.  L.  dis- 
approves of  the  method,  as  likely  to  excite 
and  keep  up  serious  inflammation  ;  and  re- 
fers to  the  cases  above  related,  as  proving 
that  the  great  object  can  be  accomplished 
without  having  recourse  to  any  such  process. 
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The  warmth  of  the  day  is  observed  by  means 
of  a  thermometer  exposed  to  the  north,  in 
the  shade,  standing  about  four  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  extreme  cold 
of  the  night  is  ascertained  by  a  horizontal 
self-registeiiug  thermometer,  in  a  similar 
situation.  The  daily  range  of  the  barometer 
is  known  from  observations  made  at  inter- 
vals of  four  hours  each,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  the  same  time  in  the  evening. 
The  weather  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
are  the  result  of  the  most  frequent  observa- 
tions. The  rain  is  measured  every  morning 
at  eight  o'clock. 


our  correspondenls  im  other  siil>/erls,  and  at  the 
Same  lime  of  giiing  publicity  to  the  increasing 
number  of  communications  on  Cholera,  ice  have 
deemed  it  most  expedient  to  throw  them  into  the 
present  form,  leaving  it  entirely  optional  tcith 
our  readers  to  procure  them  or  not,  as  they  think 
proper.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  paging  is  sa 
contrived,  that  the  volume  may  be  bound  vp 
equally  well  %dth  or  uithout  the  supplementary 
tiumlier. 

The  moss  of  original  matter  thii  ireek  laid 
bff ore  the  public  is  altogether  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  any  medical  hebdominal  journal  ; 
and  having  thus  cleared  off  most  of  what  had 
begun  to  accumulate  to  a  formidable  extent,  we 
are  once  more  ready  to  give  immediate  insertiim 
to  the  papers  of  those  uho  may  honour  us  with 
their  patronage. 

We  are  requested  by  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull, 
to  state  that  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Craven 
were  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  and 
assisted  at  the  inspection  in  the  interesting  case 
of  Sinihlaled  Cholera,  contained  in  our  last 
Number, 

The  papers  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Smith,  Dr. 
Copland,  Dr.  Alderson,  3h.  Burnet,  Mr.  Bale- 
man,  and  Dr.  Houison,  are  preparing  for  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  Earle  on  Diseases  rf  the  Hip,  next  week. 
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33 
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30-12 
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21 

37 

29!)2 

3t)-80 

3 

27 

32 

29- 7(: 

Stilt. 

4 

16 

32 

29U8 

29-Cl 

Wind  variable,  N.W.  and  S.W.  prevailing. 
Except  the  29tli,  2d,  and  4th,  generallg  clear; 
foggy  during  the  4th  and  evening  of  the  3tl. 


Ciiari.es  Henry  Adams. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NUMBER. 

We  this  week  publish  an  eit>a  number  of  the 
Gazette,  containing  a  selection  of  Cases  and 
Letters,  S^c.from  the  reports  made  to  the  Central 
Board  if  Health  ;  together  with  jutmerous  valu- 
able papers  and  documents  on  the  subject  of 
Cholera.  Compelled  as  tee  have  been  to  adopt 
some  method  of  keeping  pace  ivilh  the  wishes  of 


BOOKS   RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Remarks  on  the  subject  of  Lactation,  &c. 
By  Edward  ftlortou,  IM.D. 

A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption. 
Second  Edition.     By  Jolm  Murray. 

A  Treatise  on  Cholera  JMorbus,  from  the 
French  of  Baron  Larrey.     By  H.  Paterson. 

An  Antidote  to  the  pernicious  Doctrine 
of  Non-Contagion,  <Scc.     By  Henry  Bird. 

On  Indigestion  and  Costiveness ;  with 
Hints  on  the  important,  safe,  and  efficacious 
Means  of  relieving  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  by  Lavements.  Second  Edition. 
By  Edward  Jukes.  ' 

Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,  com- 
prising a  systematic  Series  of  Experiments. 
Second  Edition.     By  David  B   lleid,  i\I.D. 


ERRATA. 

In  our  No.  for  Dec.  31, p.  398._/"iir  "  lubicundus,"^ 
recid  "  liulibundiis."— P.  yOO,  first  column,  be- 
tween the  7lh  iind  9th  lines,  insert  u  line,  which 
had  dropped  out,  viz.  "  the  jiosition  accounted 
for— hcait,"  I'^.c. — Same  page,  col.  2,  1.  1(5,  ./'"' 
"  intli  and  half,"  read  "  ounce  and  half:"  also, 
in  p:irt  of  the  impression  of  the  Supplement  to 
tlie  present  No.  p.  519', /or  "  mustard  poultices," 
read  "  mustard  emetics." 


W.  Wilson,  Printer,  Ji",  Skinner-titn-ct,  Londoi; 
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LECTURES 

ON- 

THE  THEORY  AXD  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE  ; 

Delivered  at  the  London  University, 

By  Dr,  Ei.t-ioTsoN. 

Part  I. — Lectvre  XV. 

Ultimate  Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic  In- 
flammation, and  of  the  Terminations  of  In- 
flammation.—  Specific  Inflammation, — Dis- 
charges— Haemorrhage. 
In  treating,  gentlemen,  acute  inflammation, 
■when  you  find  you  have  carried  depletion  as 
far  as  is  admissible,  and  there  is  still  quick- 
ness of  pulse,  and  considerable  irritation 
existing,  and  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  you 
cannot  carry  depletion  any  farther,  either 
general  or  local,  you  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  case  is  now  one  of  irritation,  and 
you  have  to  supi)ort  the  patient  well,  per- 
haps give  l)im  stiiiiulants,  and  quiet  him  by 
opium.  So,  too,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
inflammation  ;  when  you  have  persevered  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  when  you  find, 
notwithstanding  all  you  have  done,  constant 
evacuations,  constant  draining,  constant  ab- 
stinence— that  the  signs  of  local  inflamma- 
tion still  continue,  you  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose there  is  something  more  than  mere  in- 
flammation, that  it  is  not  simply  chronic  in- 
flammation you  are  treating,  but  that  there 
is  organic  disease  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
keeping  up  this  chronic  inflammation.  In 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  you  have  no  other 
reason  to  suppose  organic  disease — unless 
you  find  enlargement  and  induration,  in 
chronic  inflammation,  but  tliat  all  you  do  has 
no  effect  upon  the  inflanin)ation  ;  the  symp- 
toms continue  or  arise  again,  notwithstand- 
ing your  eflbrts.  In  disease  of  the  liver  it 
is  impossible,  for  the  most  part,  to  say  whe- 
ther there  is  mere  chronic  inflammation,  or 
organic  disease,  such  as  tubercles,  of  Tarious 
215. ~ix. 


descriptions — at  least  I  cannot  distinguish 
between  them — unless  you  can  feel  tuber- 
cles forming  upon  its  surface,  or  feel  a  consi- 
derable enlargement  of  the  organ.  But  it  is 
only  when  you  find,  notwithstanding  all  the 
rational  means  you  can  employ,  and  employ 
in  full  force,  that  no  progress  is  made  against 
the  disease,  that  you  begin  to  suppose  there 
is  something  more  at  the  bottom  than  inflam- 
mation. 

In  this  case  it  is  wrong  to  go  on  with  mer- 
cury, or  with  antiphlogistic  measures,  to 
any  extent.  You  will  only  increase  the 
mischief  by  such  measures.  You  must  sup- 
port the  patient  well.  For  the  most  part  he 
will  sink  gradually  under  his  complaint,  but 
you  must  take  care  that  you  do  not  make 
him  sink  sooner  than  he  otherwise  would. 
In  tubercular,  and  most  other  organic  dis- 
eases, by  supporting  the  patient  well,  tran- 
quillizing him  with  opiiun,  and  attending  to 
the  general  state  of  the  constitution,  you 
may  protract  life,  and  mitigate  suffering, 
although  you  cannot  cure  the  disease. 
Treatment  of  the  "  Tei  mi  nations,"  or  Effects  of 
Inflammation. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what 
are  called  "  the  terminations  of  inflamma- 
tion ;"  but  before  I  do  so,  I  must  beg  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  exercising  great  care  not  to 
adopt  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  organic 
disease,  either  too  hastily  or  too  late.  If 
you  take  it  up  too  hastily,  you  will  not  sub- 
due inflammation  that  might  otherwise  be 
subdued  ;  but  if  you  take  it  up  too  late,  and 
go  on  treating  the  disease  as  inflammation 
that  may  be  subdued,  you  will  certainly 
hasten  dissolution,  and  cause  the  patient  to 
sink  so  much  the  sooner. 

In  the  treatment  of  what  are  called  ter- 
minations, you  will  recollect  what  I  stated 
formerly,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  happen 
that  the  inflammation  ceases,  because  what 
are  called  "  terminations"  take  place. 
They  are  circumstances  which  take  place, 
but  the  inflammation  does  not  cease  because 
these  circumstances  occur.  We  must  al- 
ways inquire,  when  any  of  these^circum- 
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stances  occur — such  as  effusion,  sujipuration, 
or  mortification,  whether  inflammation  is 
still  present  or  not — if  it  be  present,  to  what 
extent,  and  likewise  of  what  character ; 
whether  it  is  active  and  tonic,  or  is  attended 
with  debility  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  same 
remedies  may  be  necessary  which  were  re- 
quisite in  the  treatment  of  mere  inflammation 
before  these  "  terminations,"  as  they  are 
improperly  denominated,  took  place.  You 
have  to  treat  the  inflammation  present  ac- 
cordingly as  it  is  active,  or  more  or  less  pas- 
sive— accordingly  as  it  is  tonic,  attended 
with  strength  of  constitution,  or  accordingly 
as  there  is  no  power  of  constitution,  whatever 
may  be  the  activity  of  the  part  itself. 

Effusion  and  Suppuration.  —  You  have 
also  to  treat  these  things  as  inflammatory 
or  not  inflammatory,  because  sometimes 
there  is  no  inflammation.  If  it  so  hap- 
pen that  fluid  is  generated,  whether 
that  circumstance  has  taken  place  which  is 
called  effusion,  and  which  is  merely  an  ex- 
cessive secretion  or  collection  in  a  serous 
membrane,  to  any  amount,  or  if  suppuration 
have  taken  place,  so  that  matter  has  collect- 
ed, it  may  be  necessary  to  let  out  the  fluids 
in  either  case,  because  fresh  symptoms  may 
arise  from  their  pressure.  This  is  frequently 
necessary  in  a  collection  of  pus,  and  also 
in  the  case  of  mere  efl'usion  or  the  collec- 
tion in  a  serous  membrane.  You  may  libe- 
rate the  lungs,  and  avert  impending  danger, 
by  allowing  the  escape  of  fluid  effused  in 
great  quantity  into  the  thorax ;  and  some 
say  that  you  may  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  pericardium,  but  of  that  I  never  knew 
an  instance  ;  it  sometimes  may  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum.  With  re- 
spect, however,  to  the  pus  itself,  the  escape 
of  it  by  art  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  it  not  only  injures  by  its 
mechanical  pressure  and  distention,  but  it 
frequently  causes  great  mischief  to  the  con- 
etitution  by  its  peculiar  properties.  You 
will  sometimes  see,  if  the  matter  be  con- 
fined, the  system  in  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion, the  tongue  brown,  and  the  pulse  feeble  ; 
And  on  making  a  free  incision,  and  letting 
out  this  fluid,  the  constitution  will  rally, 
perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  When 
fliere  is  a  mere  collection  of  serous,  or  dis- 
eased serous  fluid,  frequently  diuretics  are 
very  useful ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  re- 
medies of  inflammation,  moderately  conti- 
nued, are  among  the  best  means.  By  still 
^ving  mercury,  by  continuing  low  diet,  you 
cause  absorption  of  the  fluid  to  take  place, 
and  you  do  much  better  than  merely  cause 
absorption  of  it — you  prevent  its  increase, 
itnd  if  you  can  but  eflfect  that  object,  in  a 
farge  majority  of  cases,  nature  will  get  rid 
of  it  by  herself.  Among  the  remedies  that 
answer  both  purposes,  colcliicum  and  digi- 
falis  will  be  found  useful.  They  will  perhaps 
lessen  the  action  that  is  going  on,  and  keep 


down  the  fluid,  and  also  tend  to  lessen  pre- 
vious effusion.  Colchicum,  from  exciting 
the  kidneys,  and  also  the  alimentary  canal, 
is  particularly  suitable,  and  so  is  mercury. 

If  a  discharge  have  been  accomplished  by 
art,  or  if  nature  herself  have  effected  a  new 
opening,  then  you  find  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  well,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  her  to  bear  this  copious  dis- 
charge ;  but  still  it  is  frequently  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  adopt  more  or  less  of  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  to  give  abundant 
nourishment,  but  not,indeed,of  a  stimulating 
kind. 

Mortification  and  Ulce'utiou. — With  respect 
to  these  "  terminations,"  as  they  are  called, 
you  may  see  a  good  reason  for  not  suppos- 
ing that  the  necessity  of  antijihlogistic 
treatment  is  over  when  they  occur  even 
in  the  instance  of  mortification  and  of 
ulceration.  An  ulcer  is  frequently  owing  to 
nothing  more  than  the  inflammation  around. 
In  the  case  of  a  sore  nipple,  I  have  seen  this 
over  and  over  again.  When  the  breasts 
have  been  so  sore  that  the  mother  dreaded 
the  agony  of  suckling  her  child,  by  merely 
ap])lying  leeches  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  spot,  but  still  on  the  breast — subduing 
the  inflammation  there,  and  afterwards  keep- 
ing it  down,  the  ulceration  has  frequently  got 
well.  So  in  the  legs  :  it  is  very  common  for 
an  ulcer  to  take  ])lace  in  them,  and  yet  not 
to  heal,  simply  because  there  is  so  much  in- 
flammation around.  Here  plaisters  and 
ointment  are  of  no  use  ;  but  if  you  bleed  the 
patient  well,  and  purge  him,  you  take  off  the 
tension  and  fulness  of  all  the  vessels — you 
subdue  the  inflammation,  and  nature  then 
has  power  of  her  own  to  heal  the  ulcer. 
It  may  be  just  the  same  with  respect  to  all 
the  terminations  of  inflammation. 

In  mortification  even  we  have  to  consider 
whether  there  is  inflammation  going  on  or 
not,  and  whether  it  is  attended  by  tolerable 
strength  of  constitution  or  not.  Inflamma- 
tion may  attend  mortification  after  it  has  be- 
gun, when  it  is  decidedly  going  on.  The 
inflammation  may  be  really  active  ;  there 
may  be  great  redness  of  the  part,  great  pain, 
and  great  heat,  and  there  may  be  tolerable 
strength  of  the  constitution  at  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  may  be 
more  of  a  passive  kind  ;  the  j)art  may  be 
dingy,  swollen,  and  not  in  much  pain,  and 
the  strength  of  the  constitution  may  be  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  It  is  often  necessary,  in 
mortification  particularly,  to  employ  local  an- 
tiphlogistic means  while  you  support  and  sus- 
tain the  system  at  large.  The  system  itself  is  in 
a  bad  state,  and  therefore  you  have  to  support 
it  with  the  best  of  nourishment,  and  ])erhap3 
wine,  or  even  brandy  ;  whereas  vhe  part  it-, 
self  is  disposed  to  run  into  a  stale  of  excite- 
ment, and  mischief  arises  from  such  treat- 
ment, unless  you  prevent  the  action  of  the 
part  itself,   perhaps  b^  the  application  of 
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leeches,  and  perhaps  of  cold.  Occasionally, 
of  course,  in  mortification,  it  is  wrong  to 
employ  soothing  measures  ;  you  must  adopt 
means  of  the  most  stimulating  description  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  often  the 
more  you  stimulate  the  part,  the  greater  will 
be  the  mortification.  If"  there  be  great  irri- 
tation, you  will  find  a  poultice  of  carrots  or 
turnips  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  The 
more  you  irritate,  in  many  cases,  certainly 
the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  the  mortifi- 
cation. If,  however,  stimulus  be  absolutely 
necessary,  then  the  oil  of  turpentine,  1  be- 
lieve, is  the  best.  Sulphuretted  oil  is  often 
very  good.  I  have  seen  the  mortification 
apparently  stop  through  these  ap[)lications, 
when  the  constitution  was  well  supported  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  things 
ore  only  to  be  employed  when  there  is  no 
violence  of  local  inflammation. 

It  is  always  an  object  to  prevent  the  gan- 
grenous parts  from  injuring  those  that  are 
not  yet  in  a  mortified  condition.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  putrid  animal  substance  is 
in  the  highest  degree  poisonous  ;  and  it  is 
very  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  acting  on 
the  living  part,  and  to  ])revent  also  the 
stench  which  proceeds  from  it.  The  stench 
itself  may.be  removed  pretty  easily  by 
charcoal  powder  put  into  a  fermenting 
poultice.  Stale  beer  grounds  and  yeast  are 
very  serviceable ;  but,  above  all,  I  should 
recommend  the  chloride  of  lime  or  soda 
to  be  continually  applied.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  in  using  these  applications,  to  re- 
member that  they  must  be  continually  ap- 
plied— not  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  as 
one  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
dries,  so  a  fresh  portion  must  be  employed 
to  counteract  the  putrescent  tendency.  You 
see  them,  for  the  most  part,  inefficiently  em- 
ployed ;  and,  unless  you  look  after  nurses 
and  attendants,  they  will  not  apply  them 
sufficiently  to  remove  the  stench. 

In  mortification,  bark  was  formerly  much 
praised,  and  was  even  thought  to  be  a 
specific  ;  but  that  cannot  be  the  case,  for 
sometimes  there  is  great  excitement  of  con  • 
stitution,  requiring  antiphlogistic  means.  At 
other  times,  however,  in  an  opposite  state  of 
the  system,  where  there  is  mortification  with 
debility,  bark  may  be  of  great  use,  and  espe- 
cially sulphate  of  quinine  ;  for,  in  mortifica- 
tion, it  is  common  for  the  stomach  to  reject 
bark.  A  combination  of  musk  and  ammo- 
nia I  have  frequently  seen  arrest  mortifica- 
tion, at  least  apparently  ;  I  say  apparently, 
because  in  such  a  case  it  is  your  duty  to 
support  the  constitution  well  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  musk  and  ammonia  united, 
and  given  every  few  hours,  have  appear- 
ed to  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  have 
been  extolled  particularly  by  some  prac- 
titioners. In  nearly  all  these  cases  of  mor- 
tification opium  is  useful.  There  is  great 
general  suffering,  great  general  restlessness; 


and  it  is  an  object  to  lessen  the  suflFering  and 
tranquillize  the  system  at  large. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  if  you  removed 
the  mortified  part,  you  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  mortification  ;  on  reflection,  however, 
you  will  see  that  it  would  be  a  bad  practice, 
ihe  mortification  of  apart  depends  general- 
ly upon  the  state  of  the  constitution ;  and 
the  fresh  wound  caused  by  amputating  the 
mortified  part  will  fall  into  the  same  condi- 
tion, because  it  is  not  the  part  that  is  so 
much  in  fault  as  the  constitution.  If, 
however,  the  mortification  depends  en- 
tirely upon  local  circumstances,  you  m.ay  cut 
ofiTthe  mortified  jiart  with  safety.  Supposing 
an  artery  has  been  injured  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  its  obstruction,  and  the  part  sup- 
plied by  it  dies  from  the  want  of  blood,  the 
part  may  be  removedwithoutany  danger  what- 
ever of  the  disease  spreading,  because  the 
mortification  depends  upon  a  local  cause, 
and  not  upon  the  constitution,  and  the  fresh 
wound  will  not  fall  into  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  mortified  part.  In  almost  every 
case,  however,  where  the  mortification  does 
not  depend  upon  a  local  cause,  it  is  the  best 
practice  to  wait  till  nature  herself  has 
pointed  out  that  the  mortification  will  not 
spread — till  a  line  of  separation  has  begun— 
till  you  see  that  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  sufficient  to  repair  the  injury — that 
the  constitution  is  not  in  a  condition  for  the 
mortification  to  spread  higher  uj),  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  nature  is  capable  of  the 
healing  process  ;  then  you  remove  the  part, 
and  effect  the  object  that  nature  herself  was 
carrying  on  ;  and  you  do  it  better.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  recollect  these  few  par- 
ticulars in  the  treatment  of  mortification. 

Specific  hiflammation. 

The  observations  that  I  have  now  made 
refer  to  common  inflammation  ;  but  I  stated 
that  inflammation  may  be  also  specific — that 
we  term  inflammation  specific  wben  it  runs 
a  very  peculiar  course,  or  arises  from  a  pe- 
culiar cause.  Gout  is  termed  a  specific  in- 
flammation, because  it  runs  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  very  peculiar  course.  Small-pox 
is  also  an  instance  of  specific  inflammation  ; 
it  not  only  runs  a  peculiar  course,  beginning 
on  a  certain  day,  and  undergoing  certain 
changes  on  others,  but  it  arises  from  a  spe- 
cial cause,  which  will  produce  no  other  dis- 
ease. Gonorrhoea,  also,  is  a  specific  inflam- 
mation, having  its  origin  in  a  cause  that  will 
induce  no  other  disease. 

Treatment  — In  the  treatment  of  this  species 
of  inflaramationwe  sometimes  liaveprophylac- 
tic  measures,  a  .dean  prevent  these  affections 
altogether.  The  disease  of  smill-pox  may 
be  prevented,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
by  the  cow.  pock.  Then  for  s6me  of  these  we 
have  a  specific  remedy  ;  for  itch,  which  is  a 
specific  disease,  we  have  sulphur  ;  for  syphi- 
lis, we  have  mercury.     For  the  greater  part» 
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however,  of  these  specific  inflammations,  we 
have  no  specific  remedy ;  and  even  if  we 
had,  it  would  siill  be  of  the  highest  use  to 
treat  them  on  the  {)rinciples  of  common  in- 
flammation. \Vliere  we  have  certain  reme- 
dies, as  in  the  case  of  itch  or  syphilis,  still 
■we  must  keep  in  view  the  remedies  of  com- 
mon inflammation,  because  you  nmst  recol- 
lect, that  specific  is  common  inflammation 
■with  something  superadded  to  it  ;  and  by 
adopting  common  treatment,  in  addition  to 
sjiecific,  the  cure  is  much  accelerated. 

Some  inflammations  are  specific  at  one 
time,  and  not  at  another.  There  can  be  no 
<loubt  that,  in  general,  ophthalmia  is  not  a 
contagious  disease  ;  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  sometimes  it  is.  Even  ery- 
sipelas has  appeared  to  be  contagious.  I 
think  I  have  seen  a  person  die  from  erysipe- 
las caught  in  this  way  ;  at  any  rate,  as  I 
shall  mention  hereafter,  you  may  see  some 
strong  reaso;:s  for  supposing  it  to  be  conta- 
gious, in  a  pai  er  published  by  Dr.  Wells, 
late  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Catarrh  is 
sometimes  specific.  Common  cold  is  an  in- 
stance of  common  inflammation  ;  but  now 
and  then  theie  is  an  epiileniic  catarrh,  which 
depends  upon  some  peculiar  cause  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  on  the  common  causes 
of  inflammation.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
inflammation  may  be  specific  at  one  part  of 
its  course  and  not  at  another.  Gonorrhoea  is 
an  instance  of  specific  inflammation  at  first, 
but  no  doubc  after  a  time  it  ceases  to  be 
contagious.  When  that  time  arrives  we  do 
not  know,  and  therefore  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  speculate  on  the  presumption  of  its 
having  occurred ;  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  inflammation  in  the  urethra,  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  a  discharge,  will  continue 
long  after  any  contagion  is  to  be  feared. 

OTUEU   GENF.nAI.     AFFirCTlOKS,    FIIEQUENTI.Y 
INFLAMiMATOnV. 

I  mentioned  that  not  only  the  chief  essen- 
tial symptoms  of  inflammation  would  arise 
from  other  causes — such  as  swelling,  such 
as  pain — but  even  other  circumstances  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  inflaniTnation,  and 
those  circumstances  which  are  called  "  ter- 
minations of  inflammation,"  will  not  only 
take  place  with  inflammation,  but  sometimes 
■without  it. 

Iilflummatorij  Discharges  or  Collections. 

Now,  among  the  circumstances  which  take 
place  in  the  course  of  inflammation,  or  among 
the  terminations  of  it,  are  discharges  and 
collections.  These  may  be  sometimes  mere 
results  of  inflammation,  or  they  may  bo 
closely  connected  with  iuflnramation,  and 
•ometimcs  they  may  occur  without  any  in- 
flammation at  all.  One  of  these  discharges 
coniists  of  blood,  another  is  a  discharge  of 
mucus,  auolhor  iu  not  a  discharge,  but  a  cot- 


lection  of  serous  fluid.  A  discharge  of  blood 
is  called  a.hamorrhugc  ;  a  discharge  of  mucug 
is  called  ajiux,  or  a  catarrh,  or  a  gleet,  or  a  pro- 
Jluvium  ;  the  excessivecollection  of  serous  fluid 
tliat  cannot  be  discharged,  is  called  a  dropsy, 
I  shall  therefore  embrace  this  opportunity,  be- 
fore I  come  to  the  consideration  of  changes 
of  structure,  which  are  frequently  the  result 
of  inflammation,  though  sometimes  not,  to 
consider  in  general  haemorrhages,  fluxes, 
profluvia,  and  dropsies.  These  are  fre- 
quently the  mere  result  of  inflammation  ; 
frequently  they  are  closely  connected  with  it, 
though  perliaps  not  altogether  the  result  of 
it ;  frequently  they  occur  without  any  in- 
flammation being  present,  and  they  will  fre- 
quently continue  long  after  inflammation  can 
be  supposed  to  exist.  W^e  shall  find  it  just 
the  same  with  respect  to  organic  changes. 
Changes  of  structure,  induration,  and 
softening,  are  every  day  the  efliect  of  in- 
flammation, but  every  day  they  appear  not 
to  be  so. 

Hemorrhage. 

The  first  of  these  of  which  I  will  speak, 
is  haemorrhage  ;  which  frequently  occurs  in 
inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  parti- 
cularly of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines and  of  the  urethra,  and  less 
frequently  in  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chise  ;  but  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see 
the  most  violent  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane  without  the  escape  of  a  single 
drop  of  blood.  Why  it  happens  that  inflam- 
mation of  a  mucous  membrane  should  in  one 
case  be  attended  by  hemorrhage  and  in  ano- 
ther not,  I  do  not  think  we  can  explain  ; 
but,  nevenhele.'-s,  such  is  tlie  fact:  inflam- 
mation of  a  mucous  membrane  may  occasion 
the  most  profuse  dischar.;e  of  blood — or,  at 
least,  a  discharge  of  blood, aii:l  frequently  this 
will  take  jilace  without  any  violent  inflam- 
mation. You  see  that  inflammation  exists, 
but  you  cannot  believe  it  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  hasinorrhage.  That  the  hemorrhage  is  in- 
flammatory, is  all  we  feel  justified  in  saying; 
but  it  is  scarcely  the  result  of  an  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  in  other  cases  we  may  see  no 
symptoms  at  all  of  inflammation. 

ylclire. — Now  if  hajmorrhage  occur  with 
signs  of  inflammation — with  pyrexia,  with 
a  pulse  full,  or  hard,  or  quick,  together  with 
pain  and  heat — we  then  call  it  an  active 
hemorrhage  ;  just  as  we  should  call  an  inflam- 
mation active  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  disease  is  then  to  be  treated  simj)ly  as 
inflammation — we  have  to  treat  the  intiam- 
mution,  and  the  ha:morrhnge  will  subside. 
We  have  in  general  to  bleed  the  patient,  and 
we  most  likely  find  the  blood  bulled  and 
cupped  ;  but  not,  of  course,  in  every  case. 
We  have  to  purge  the  patient  as  in  inflam- 
mation, and  it  is  often  quiie  safe  and  proper 
to  give  mercury.  We  must  keep  the  patient 
on  the   same  low  diet  that  we  do  in  inflam- 
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matiors,  aiiJ  npply  col  J.  (,'old  is  particularly 
useful  in  such  a  case. 

Ptissiue. — Kut,  like  inflammation,  haemor- 
rhage may  he  jjas.sive.  There  may  be  no 
pain,  or  bu:  little  pain  ;  no  heat,  no  pyrexia, 
no  quickness  and  fulness  of  pulse  ;  or,  if 
there  be  quickness,  the  pulse  is  at  the  same 
time  feeble.  There  may  be,  in  such  a  slate 
of  things,  congestion  in  a  part,  or  there  may 
not — that  is  to  say,  all  the  vems  may  be  dis- 
tended, or  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  only 
may  be  pouring  forth  blood  without  any  con- 
gestion. When  a  ha?inorrhage  takes  place 
without  anysynintoms  of  inflammation — with- 
out pain, without  heat.withoutfulness  of  pulse, 
or  quickness — the  part  itself  may  be  in  a 
slate  of  congestion  ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
that  is  sometimes  not  the  case.  You  may, 
on  opening  a  patient,  find  great  congestion 
of  ail  the  vessels,  and,  in  other  cases,  you 
find  the  most  extreme  paleness.  ^Vhere 
there  is  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood, 
and  no  signs  of  inflammation  at  all,  and 
symptoms  of  great  fulness  of  blood  in  the 
part,  I  believe  in  general  it  is  venous. 
This  sort  of  haemorrhage  will  sometimes  be 
altogether  mechanical.  'I  here  may  be  an 
obstruction  of  some  of  the  leading  veins,  and 
the  blood  may  be  poured  forth,  of  course,  me- 
chanically. An  obstruction  in  the  spleen,  or 
in  the  liver,  is  a  common  cause  of  a  discharge 
of  blood  from  tlie  intestines;  but  this  dis- 
charge will  sometimes  lake  place  without 
any  obstruction,  in  a  ]jecu!iar  state  nf  the 
body  which  is  not  well  understood.  For  in- 
stance, in  typhus  fever,  in  small-pox,  in 
scurvy,  and  in  that  peculiar  disease  called 
purpura,  one  cannot  tell  why  blood  should 
be  poured  forth  ;  but  it  frequently  is,  and  that 
in  great  abundance,  and  yet  there  may  be 
no  signs  of  inflammation.  A  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  some  of  the  large  vessels,  of 
course  affords  another  instance  of  passive 
hajtnorrhage ;  there  is  no  inflammation 
there.  You  have  mere  passive  discharges 
from  the  want  of  mechanical  resistance; 
hut  the  want  of  mechanical  resistance  will 
not  explain  all  these  cases  of  passive  lijemor- 
rhage,  because  you  have  cases  of  the  most 
extreme  debility  of  body,  where  the  patient 
has  no  hemorrhage,  and  frequently  there  is 
liwmorrhage  of  a  passive  kind  without  in- 
flammation, w-liere  there  is  not  such  an  in- 
tense degree  of  debility. 

Although  it  is  generally  the  mucous  mem- 
branes which  pour  forth  blood,  the  skin, 
without  any  abrasion,  has  been  known  to  do 
the  same.  1  never  saw  an  instance  of  this 
kind,  but  1  have  read  of  bloody  sweats  ;  and 
they  occur  in  jiersons  who  have  been  bitten 
by  some  poisonous  auuiuils.  Curious  cases 
are  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  of  blood  oozing 
from  various  parts  of  the  body.  'J'here  is  an 
account  of  a  person,  in  an  American  journal, 
from   whose    check  blood  suddenly  oozed  in 


a  considerable  quantity  without  there  being 
any  abrasion. 

Ulcers  will  frequently  aflford  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood,  but  this  especially  occurs  in 
women  whose  menstruation  is  deficient. 
There  have  been  some  curious  instances  in 
regard  to  the  vicarious  discharge  of  bloody 
fluid.  If  menstruation,  however,  be  sup- 
pressed, it  is  not  uncommon  for  women  to 
have  an  ulcer  break  out  on  the  legs,  and  to 
bleed  once  a  month  ;  or  if  there  have  been 
an  ulcer  before,  for  it  to  take  on  a  bleeding 
character.  I  have  seen  lueinorrbage  from 
the  chest  take  jilace  in  the  same  way  ;  an 
haemoptysis  has  taken  place  once  a  month, 
simply  because  the  menses  were  sup- 
pressed. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  two 
hc-emorrhages,  active  and  passive,  just  like 
active  and  passive  inflammation,  run  into 
each  other;  and  it  is  sometimes  diflScult  to 
say  what  treatment  we  ought  to  adopt; — in 
fact,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  adopting 
both  plans — of  keeping  down  activity  in  a 
part,  while  we  moderately  sui)[iort  the  sys- 
tem at  large.  You  have  to  adopt  just  the 
same  treatment  that  I  mentioned  as  neces- 
sary in  a  doubtful  conibined  case  of  active 
and  passive,  or  tonic  and  atonic  inflamma- 
tion. Accordingly  as  the  pulse  is  not  quick, 
accordingly  as  it  is  not  full  and  strong,  ac- 
cordingly as  there  is  little  pain  or  heat,  you 
may  adopt  the  remedies  for  passive  or  atonio 
inflammation.  In  ])roportion  as  you  find  the 
pulse  strong  or  quick,  provided  there  is  still 
a  certain  degree  of  strength  of  the  system, 
and  as  you  find  heat  in  the  part,  so  you  must 
adopt  antiphlogistic  measures  more  vigo- 
rously. Local  means  must  sometimes  be 
had  recourse  to,  for  diminishing  excitement, 
while  you  sujiporl  the  constitution. 

But  if  you  find  the  hnemorrhage  is  decided- 
ly of  a  passive  character,  so  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  tlunk  of  treating  it  as  in- 
flammatory by  bleeding  and  purging,  you 
have  to  trust  more  to  the  aj)]i!icalion  of  cold 
to  the  part  itself,  and  to  local,  and  perhaps 
even  general,  astringents. 

Cold. — Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  chest,  in  spitting  of  blood,  with 
the  most  perfect  safety.  I  have  known 
phthisical  |>atients  sit  up  in  a  chair,  with 
scarcely  any  thing  upon  them,  and  ice  laid 
on  their  chest,  without  the  least  suffering 
being  jiroduced, ,  or  any  unpleasant  conse- 
quences resulting.  In  ha-morrhagefrom  the 
kidneys,  it  is  also  a  good  practice  to  apply 
ice  to  the  loins ;  and  in  cases  of  a  profuse 
discharge  from  the  alimentary  canal,  1  should 
not  hesitate  to  give  ice  by  the  mouth  and 
rectum,  and  place  it  on  the  abdomen. 

Superacelale  of  Lead. — With  respect  to  in- 
ternal astringents,  I  doubt  very  much  the 
eflicacy  of  nearly  all  of  them,  except  in  the 
rase  of    hajinorrhage   from    the    alimentary 
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canal,  where  j'ou  may  employ  catechu  or 
kino  wiih  great  advantage.  In  this  case, 
you  apply  the  remedies  as  locally  to  the  part 
itself  as  if  you  applied  them  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  But  with  respect  to  those  as- 
tringents which  are  intended  to  be  absorbed, 
and  thus  to  operate  ,on  a  distant  part  of  the 
body,  I  verv  much  doubt  their  effect,  unless 
they  are  of  a  saline  character,  or  readily 
absorbed.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  efficacy  of  superacetate  of  lead  ;  I 
have  proved  it  to  my  own  satisfaction 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  with  regard 
to  vegetable  astringents,  I  very  much  doubt 
•whether,  in  a  case  of  profuse  haemoptysis, 
you  can  do  good,  if  you  fill  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines with  catechu  and  kino.  You  may  ope- 
rate, however,  on  distant  parts  by  means  of 
metallic  astringents,  provided  you  give  those 
that  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  sujieracetate 
of  lead  is  certainly  the  chief  of  these.  In 
regard  to  the  dose,  one  would  not  imagine 
beforehand,  knowing  the  ill  effects  of  lead, 
that  you  could  give  the  large  quantity  that 
really  may  be  borne.  Not  only  may  one  or 
two  grains  be  given  every  six  hours,  but 
two  or  three  grains  may  be  exhibited  every 
two  or  three  hours,  for  some  days,  with  the 
most  perfect  impunity.  I  know  you  may 
give  a  scruple  of  it  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  even  more,  nearly  half  a  drachm,  with 
perfect  safety,  provided  you  carefully  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  patient's  bowels  ;  and  I 
know  that  such  doses  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary, because  I  have  found  no  effect  produced 
till  I  have  brought  the  dose  up  to  that  point. 
For  a  time,  there  is  no  occasion  to  push  on  the 
doses  so  quickly  ;  but  if  you  see  the  hajmor- 
rbage  obstinate,  it  is  then  necessary  to  do  so. 
I  have  seen  a  stop  put  to  the  ha;morrhage 
"wlien  the  dose  had  arrived  at  a  certain  point, 
and  the  hemorrhage  return  when  the  dose 
■was  lessened  from  a  desire  of  not  over- 
doing it.  The  only  inconvenience  I  have 
known  occur,  has  been  violent  pain  of  the 
limbs.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  pa- 
tient's bowels ;  to  take  care  that  they  are 
freely  opened  every  day  ;  for  it  would  be 
madness  to  give  it  otherwise  ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly right,  1  believe,  in  passive  hemorrhage, 
to  give  sa])eracetate  of  lead  very  freely. 
The  )  nin  of  the  limbs  is  of  no  consetjuence  if 
you  save  life  ;  a  patient  on  such  terms 
may  bear  pain  some  little  lime  after  his 
recovery  ;  but  these  may  generally  be  re- 
moved by  freely  employing  the  warm  bath 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  administration 
of  colchicum. 

Siilpliuiic  Acid. — There  is  another  astrin- 
gent, which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
exerts  an  influence  over  a  profuse  discbarge 
—not  haemorrhage,  but  profuse  sweating. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sul[iliuric 
acid  does  check  profuse  sweating.  1  think  I 
Lave  seen  iho  same  effect  result  from  nitric 


acid ;  but  sulphuric  acid  will  undoubtedly 
check  the  most  profuse  perspiration. 

Oil  of  Turpentine, — Tbe  application  in 
passive  hremorrhage  of  cold,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  astringents  with  the  cold,  and  the 
admistration  of  astringents  internally,  are 
among  our  chief  measures  ;  but  you  will  fre- 
quently find  the  oil  of  turpentine  answer  a 
most  excellent  purpose.  We  have  all  seen 
it  undoubtedly  stop  profuse  hasmorrhage 
from  the  nostrils,  by  being  introduced  with 
a  plug  of  lint ;  and  I  have  seen  a  similar  ef- 
fect produced  in  hcemorrhage  from  mortiiied 
parts.  1  do  not  know  that  it  will  stop  ba;- 
morrhage  in  the  internal  parts,  except  from 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  kidneys  ;  but 
it  will  stop  hitmatemesis  and  melcena,  that 
is,  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach, 
upwards  or  downwards.  I  have  had  cases, 
almost  innumerable,  illustrating  the  great 
utility  of  this  remedy.  It  so  happens,  that 
during  the  last  six  months  I  have  had  a  large 
number  of  such  cases,  more  than  I  ever  had 
during  the  former  period  of  ray  practice, 
and  this  has  proved  a  most  efficacious 
medicine.  It  should  not  be  exhibited  in 
large  doses  ;  that  would  do  harm,  by  pro- 
ducing vomiting  and  purging,  which,  in 
such  cases,  might  be  fatal  to  the  patient : 
twenty  drops  should  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours.  I  have  also  seen  it  stop  haemor- 
rhage from  the  kidneys.  I  have  known 
people  take  it  of  their  own  accord  where  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  give  it.  I  have 
known  it  taken  in  active  haemorrhage  from 
the  kidneys,  and  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  where 
the  haemorrhage  was  active,  I  would  treat  it 
as  inflammatory,  and  then,  after  a  time, 
give  oil  of  turpentine. 

Compression  and  Actual  Cautery. —  If  the 
haemorrhage  proceed  from  a  part  you  can 
get  at,  and  you  cannot  succeed  in  stopping 
it  by  other  measures,  I  need  not  say  that 
compression  may  be  necessary  by  means  of 
a  ligature,  compress,  &c.  or  the  application 
of  the  actual  cautery. 

Predisposing  Causes. 

Age. — It  is  in  young  persons  that  we  have 
active  haemorrhage,  and  in  middle  age  and 
advanced  life  that  the  passive  form  generally 
occurs  ;  but,  of  course,  there  niay  be  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule.  In  children,  it 
usually  takes  place  from  the  nose  ;  in  young 
adults  from  the  lungs  and  air-passages  ;  in 
elderly  people  chiefly  from  the  abdomen, 
but  they  are  likewise  subject  to  hasmorrhagc 
within  the  head,  producing  ajioplexy. 

\Vomen,  both  old,  young,  and  middle 
aged,  are  very  subject  to  haimorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  and  also  to  hiemoirhage  from 
the  intestines,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  to  litemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  'J'his 
ha'inorrhage  in  females  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  is  generally  of  a  passive  kind,  and 
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will  generally  bear  astringents  ia  the  first 
instance  ;  it  does  not  require  any  great  ex- 
tent of  bleeding. 

In  the  menstruating  ])eriod  of  a  woman's 
life,  the  uterus  is  very  subject  to  hseinorrhage, 
and  this  is  often  inflammatory.  Many, 
many  cases  of  menorrhagia,  without  preg- 
nancy, without  delivery,  have  1  seen  yield 
presently  to  one  or  more  bleedings  and  low 
diet  ;  whereas,  all  the  astringents  you  could 
give  would  be  of  no  use  in  inflammatory  lue- 
inorrhage  attended  with  pain  of  the  loins, 
heat  of  body,  and  quickness  of  pulse. 

ConUitiUipnal  Tendency. — Besides  this  pre- 
disposition to  haemorrhage  from  certain  parts, 
depending  upon  age,  there  are  others  de- 
pending upon  other  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly, sometimes  it  is  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency.  Certain  persons  are  known  to  be 
subject  to  haemorrhage  from  certain  parts, 
and  some  persons  are  subject  to  hannor- 
rbage  in  general,  so  that  if  they  have 
a  tooth  out  they  will  always  bleed  pro- 
fusely, or,  if  they  cut  their  finger,  it  will 
continue  to  bleed  for  many  hours,  in  spite  of 
means  that  are  used.  There  is  certainly 
an  hereditary  predisposition  to  ha'niorrhage 
in  many  people.  In  some  of  those,  an  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  arteries  has  been  found. 
After  a  tooth  has  been  extracted,  it  has  been 
found  necessary,  from  the  profuse  haemor- 
rhage, notwithstanding  the  aciual  cautery 
was  employed,  to  tie  the  carotid  artery  ;  and 
it  has  been  found  that  the  arteries  were  even, 
thinner  than  the  veins  in  other  people. 

Exciting  Causes. 

The  exciting  causes  of  haemorrhage  are, 
whatever  propels  the  blood  violently,  either 
generally  or  locally;  and  whatever  mechani- 
cally accumulates  it,  as  posture,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature,  or  obstruction  in  any 
part.  Another  exciting  cause  of  ha-morrhage 
is  the  suppression  of  a  discharge,  or  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  a  natural  discharge, — the 
entire  or  occasional  suppression  of  the 
menses  ;  the  suppression  of  haemorrhoidal 
discharge  ;  the  suppression  of  diarrhoea  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  sudden  cessation  of  a  disease 
to  which  a  patient  has  been  very  subject, 
although  not  an  hemorrhagic  disease,  is 
sometimes  attended  by  liaemorrhage  of  an 
internal  part.  I  need  not  say  that  a  solution 
of  continuity  is  a  common  cause  of  h.emor- 
rhage,  and  of  course  it  is  then  of  a  passive 
kind. 

Charactei-  of  the  Effused  Blood. 

In  hemorrhage  which  proceeds  from  the 
nose  or  the  lungs,the  blood  is  generally  florid  ; 
whereas  that  which  comes  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  generally  of  a  venous  cha- 
racter. But  the  circumst:ince  of  the  blood 
being  black,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
it  comes  from  a  veinj  it  may  assume  that 


colour  from  remaining  some  time  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  before  it  escapes  j 
because  blood,  if  allowed  to  be  perfectly 
still,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air,  will  become 
black.  If  you  tic  an  artery  in  two  places, 
the  blood  between  the  ligatures  becomes- 
venous  in  its  character  ;  and  therefore  blood 
discharged  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,, 
while  it  may  be  venous,  may  be  black  merely 
from  staying  a  considerable  time  in  that 
situation  previously  to  its  discharge.  In  apo- 
plexy, the  blood  efi'used  within  the  head 
appears  to  be  venous ;  but  it  may  be  black 
merely  from  the  reason  I  have  just  stated. 

Causes  of  respective  Hamnnhages. 

The  uterus  is  particularly  subject  to  ha?- 
morrhage  during  pregnancy  and  during  and 
after  delivery,  but  then  the  reason  of  this  is 
for  the  most  mechanical.  An  inflammatory 
state  very  often  produces  lueniorrhage  from 
the  intestines  and  from  the  urethra.  Inflam- 
mation, if  not  the  cause  of  menorrhagia  in 
women  who  are  not  pregnant,  and  have  not 
lately  been  delivered,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
common  attendant  circumstance.  INIenor- 
rhagia,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  im- 
])regnation  of  the  womb,  is  generally  of  an 
inflammatory  character. 

In  the  head,  and  from  the  lungs,  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  intestines,  we  often  have 
haemorrhage  from  merely  mechanical- 
causes  —  from  ulceration,  or  solution 
of  continuity.  One  cause  of  haemor- 
rhage in  the  head — apoplexy,  is  brittle- 
ness  of  the  vessels,  or  tenuity  of  them, 
or  ulceration  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
head.  Haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  often  arises 
from  a  mere  inflammatory  state  of  the 
bronchiae  or  of  the  air-cells.  We  some- 
times have  haemorrhage  from  ulceration 
in  phthisis  :  although  nature  endeavours  to 
prevent  haemorrhage  by  forming  adhesions, 
and  plugging  and  contracting  arteries,- 
yet  sometimes  an  ulcer  will  in  phthisi- 
cal cases  produce  haemorrhage,  and  some- 
times sudden  death.  With  regard  to 
the  stomach,  haemorrhage  will  sometimes 
occur  from  ulceration,  and  death  may  be  the 
consequence.  The  same  thing  will  take 
place  in  the  intestines  ;  there  may  be  an  ul- 
ceration of  even  a  malignant  chaiacter,  and 
every  now  and  then  profuse  haemorrhage  is 
the  consequence.  It  will  also  of  course 
come  on  in  many  of  these  parts  from  me- 
chanical violence.  It  is  very  common  for  a 
person  to  spit  blood  after  a  blow  on  the 
chest  or  a  fall  ;  it  is  common  to  make 
bloody  urine  after  a  blow  upon  the  loins, 
and  to  discharge  blood  from  the  intestines 
after  a  fall. 
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UISEASES  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

Abstract  of  a  Clinical  Lecture, 

Bv   ]\Ir.  Earle. 


Mr.  Eari.e  adverted  to  the  case  of  James 
Rowley,  aet.  12,  a  little  boy  of  fair  but 
scrofulous  complexion,  who  was  admitted 
some  months  back  into  Pitcaim's  ward,  with 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  of  two  or  three 
months'  duration.  His  treatment  consisted 
of  absolute  rest  over  a  double-inclined  plane, 
and  the  application  of  issues,  and  attention 
to  bis  general  healih.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  seemed  to  be  improving,  but  latteily 
bis  health  has  given  way  :  the  head  of  the 
bone  has  become  dislocated  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  and  a  large  abscess,  which  has  been 
opened  freely  about  two  inches  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  is  undermining  his  strength. 
Matter  has  also  made  its  way  through  the 
acetabulum  into  the  pelvis,  and  communicates 
with  the  bladder  ;  large  quantities  of  pus 
passing  with  the  urine. 

Mr.  Earle  also  referred  to  two  other  cases 
of  diseased  hip — namely,  that  of  Henry 
Rook,  in  Powell's  ward,  with  scrofulous  af- 
fection of  the  cancellous  structures  and  slight 
shortening  of  the  limb,  but  no  dislocation  ; 
in  which  case  abscess  has  also  formed,  and 
made  its  v/ay  to  the  surface,  through  the  is- 
Bue  in  front  of  the  joint. 

Lastly,  to  the  case  of  Eliza  Moore,  in 
Elizabeth's  ward,  with  acute  inflammation 
in  the  hip-joint,  probably  confined  to  the 
synovial  membrane.  I\Ir.  Karle  took  this 
opportunity  to  speak  generally  respectiug  dis- 
eases of  the  hip-joint.  He  stated,  that  there 
are  two  affections  to  which  this  joint  is 
more  especially  liable  —  ulceration  com- 
mencing in  the  cartilages,  and  a  scrofulous 
affection  of  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
bone. 

The  first  of  these,  ulceration  commencing 
in  the  cartilages,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
affection.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  it 
should  be  detected  at  the  very  outset  ;  for  it 
is  only  at  this  period  we  have  any  probable 
chance  of  being  serviceable  to  the  patient. 
We  shoulil,  therefore,  carefully  look  into, 
and  endeavour  to  become  familiar  with,  the 
symptoms  which  may  be  said  to  usher  in  the 
disease.  There  is  always  more  or  less  hime- 
ness  present,  producing  a  very  peculiar  gait. 
The  patient  never  bears  his  full  weight  upon 
the  joint,  but  jilaces  the  affected  extremity 
more  or  less  at  an  angle  with  the  pelvis,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  direct  perpendicular  bear- 
ing of  the  trunk  upon  the  head  of  the  bone. 
That  side  of  his  ]ielvis  also  sinks,  and,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  throws  the  weight  of 
the  body  upon  the  other  extremity.  The 
pain  he  suffers  at  this  early  period  is  but 
slight  and  occasional,  being,  however,  gene- 


rally  increased   towards   night.     This  pain 
gradually     becomes    constant.      After    the 
disease  has  existed  some  time,  a  remarkable 
flattening  of  the  buttock  may  be  observed, 
on  examining  him  from  behind,  and  the  tro- 
chanter   appears   to  project  further  than  in 
the  healthy  limb.     This  appearance  is  refer- 
rible  to  the   wasting   of  the   muscles  of  the 
buttock,  which   is  constantly  observable  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  diseased  joints.     The 
patient   will  now    complain   of  jiain  in  the 
front   of  the   thigh,  extending    to   the  inner 
side  of  the  knee,  and  even  down  to  the  foot ; 
arising  from    a   painful  sympathetic   affec- 
tion   of    the    anterior   crural   nerve,    which 
passes  over  the  affected  joint.     After  a  little 
while,  much  suffering  and  inconvenience  are 
sustained  from  the  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  occurring  especially    at  night, 
and  increasing  with  such  severity  that  the 
patient  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  watch- 
fulness and  alarm,  lest  the  bone    should  be 
torn  from  its  soi  ket.     Long   before  the  dis- 
placement occurred  in  this   little   boy  Row- 
ley's hip,  he  was  observed  to  keep  his  hand 
over  the    thigh,     lest   the   slightest    move- 
ment might  throw   it  out   of   its  situation. 
His  whole   body,    indeed,  was   remarkably 
curved  and  distorted,  which,  in  some  mea- 
sure, explains  the  umisuJil    displacement  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  info  the  ischiatic  notch. 
In  the   progress   of  the   disease,   abscess 
will  form  within  the  joint,  and  make  its  way 
externally  ;  large  collections  of  matter  form 
also  around  the  joint,   taking  various   direc- 
tions, and  even  sometimes  extending  within 
the  pelvis,  as  happened  in  this  little  patient's 
case.      Matter,  before    it    was    evacuated, 
could   be   felt   above    Poupart's    ligament; 
and,  from  the    circumstance   of  pus  having^ 
subsequently  passed  with  the  urine,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  the  abscess  communicated  with 
the  bladder  or  ureter,  an  instance   of  which 
i\Ir.  F,.  never  saw,  although  he  has  known  a 
case  (Sir  A,  Cooper  relates  a  similar)  where 
the   pus  formed  a  communication   with  the 
rectum.      Next,  the  ligamentum   teres   be- 
comes  destroyed,  and    the  brim  of  the  ace- 
tabulum is  rendered  much  more  shallow  by 
the  ulcerative  process,  thus  forming  a  much 
less   effectual  barrier  to  the  dis]ilacement  of 
the  bone,which  eventually  takes  place  ;  agreat 
portion  of  the  head  and  neck  being  simetimen 
previously  absorbed.     Sometimes,  however, 
the    bone   is,    as  it  were,    pushed  out  of  its 
place  by  the  deposition  of  pus  and  lymph  in 
the  cavity  ;  and  tliis  change  is  evidenced  by 
the   great  actual  projection    of  the  trochan- 
ter, as  compared  with  that  on    the   opposite 
side,  to  be  distinguished  from   that  apparent 
projection  of  this  process  which  is  produced 
by    the   flattened   state    of  the  buttock  upon 
that   side,  always   to  be  observed  in  these 
cases  when  a  little  advanced,  and  whicli  has 
been  already  adverted  to. 
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In  cases  where  spontaneous  dislocation 
has  taken  place,  the  liml>  takes  pretty  much 
the  position  it  does  in  coinmon  dislocation, 
on  the  dorsum  ilii ;  there  is  considerable 
shortening  and  inversion  of  the  foot,  the 
arch  of  the  affected  foot  being  turned  over 
the  tarsal  arch  of  the  opposite  one. 

In  the  other  affection  of  the  hip  there  is 
a  gradual  softening  of  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture of  the  bone,  with  a  deposit  of  scrofulous 
matter  into  its  interstices;  commencing  in 
the  caucellods  texture,  the  disease  gradually 
spreads  to  other  structures. 

When  displacement  occurs  in  this  form  of 
the  disease,  the  position  is  not  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  the  other  :  the  extre- 
mity is  generally  slightly  bent,  while  the 
foot  is  somewhat  everted.  It  is  not  so  de- 
cided a  dislocation  as  in  the  other  case,  but 
results  from  the  crumbling  down  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone.  The  case  of  Rook,  in 
Powell's  ward,  appears  to  be  of  this  de- 
scription. 

In  the  former  variety  there  is  a  greater 
disposition  to  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
the  contents  of  which  are  generally  of  a 
healthier  character  than  in  those  formed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  scrofulous  bone. 
It  is  also  much  more  rapid  and  destructive 
in  ils  effects  than  the  scrofulous  form. 

However,  in  either  case,  unless  we  see 
the  patient  very  shortly  after  the  first  set  of 
symptoms  have  manifested  themselves,  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  of  much  service. 

Generally  the  patient  is  gradually  worn 
out  by  the  continued  constitutional  irritation 
caused  by  so  abundant  a  flow  of  pus  for  so 
long  a  period.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
discharge  of  pus  abates,  and  anchylosis 
takes  place,  which  is  the  most  favourable 
termination  we  can  now  look  forward  to. 
There  are,  again,  some  very  rare  cases  in 
which  no  dislocation  has  taken  place,  and 
in  which  no  abscess  has  formed  ;  here  the 
cartilage  lost  by  ulceration  is  not  reproduced  ; 
but,  after  a  while,  there  is  formed  upon  the 
ends  of  the  bones  a  hard,  shining,  ivory-like 
substance,  similar  to  what  we  sometimes  find 
interposed  between  the  ununited  portions  of 
a  fractured  neck  of  a  tliioh-bone.  This  sub- 
stance bears  friction  without  exciting  |)ain, 
and  permits  the  motions  of  the  parts  to  be 
continued;  although,  on  laying  the  hand 
over  the  joint,  a  peculiar  grating  sensation 
is  imparted  to  it  whenever  the  limb  is 
moved. 

In  treating  these  cases,  when  fat  advanc- 
ed, we  should  bear  in  mind  that  our  object 
is  to  procure  anchylosis,  in  a  position  which 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  patient  here- 
after. 'Mt.  E.  knows  a  case  where  the  limb 
is  anchylosed  in  a  perfectly  straight  line. 
This  is  convenient  enough  as  long  as  the  per- 
son is  walking,  but  in  other  positions  it  is 
very  troublesome.     Thus  the  individual  can- 


not, when  in  the  sedentary  posture,  bring 
that  side  of  the  buttock  upon  the  chair,  but 
is  obliged  to  sit  upon  the  edge  of  a  high 
stool,  with  his  leg  extended  out.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  cannot  often  do  much  in 
these  cases  ;  for  the  patient  will  lay  in  the 
position  from  which  he  derives  greatest  ease, 
notwithstanding  our  endeavours  to  correct 
it,  should  it  be  an  erroneous  one  as  regards 
his  ultimate  comfort. 

When  we  meet  with  cases  in  the  early 
stage,  we  should  lose  no  lime  in  applying 
remedies,  as  local  depletion,  counter-irrita- 
tion,  attention  to  the  general  health,  Sac, 
and  especially  in  enjoining  absolute  rest. 
If  the  two  inflamed  surfaces  be  allowed  to 
move  over  each  other,  even  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  much 
good  from  any  remedial  means.  There  are 
no  cases  in  surgery  which  so  indispensably 
call  for  perfect  rest  as  these  ;  and  if  you 
can  secure  it  in  the  commencement  of  the 
affection,  you  will  frequently  have  the  satis- 
faction of  restoring  to  the  patient  the  use  of 
his  limb.  Mr.  Earle  conceives  much  good 
would  result  if  the  great  remedial  agency  of 
quietude  in  surgical  diseases  were  more  suf- 
ficiently known  and  appreciated.  It  is  oftea 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  when  and 
for  how  long  to  employ  rest,  and  when  to 
permit  and  advise  exercise  of  a  part.  In 
the  present  case  half-measures  will  be  of  no 
avail  ;  you  must  insist  upon  entire  rest,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  ])areiits  and 
friends,  who,  not  seeing  clearly  the  object 
you  have  in  view,  often  importune  you  to 
relax  your  discipline.  The  hip-joint  is  the 
centre  of  motion  of  every  movement  of  the 
lower  extremity  upon  the  trunk  ;  and  then 
again  every  movement,  even  the  most  trivial, 
of  the  trunk,  is  conveyed  to  this  joint;  so 
that  unless  absolute  rest,  not  merely  of  the 
lower  extremities,  but  of  the  whole  body,  be 
maintained,  we  shall  do  but  little  good,  and 
shall  not  prevent  the  attrition  of  the  inflam- 
ed surfaces. 

This  perfect  rest  is  best  secured  by  the 
double-inclined  bed  ;  but  a  much  less  ex- 
pensive appaiatusmay  easily  be  constructed, 
to  answer  the  purpose,  and  is,  indeed,  better 
adapted  for  children,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  subjects  of  the  disease,  and  in  whom 
it  runs  its  course  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
adults. 

A  double  inclined  plane  should  be  formed, 
by  joining  two  portions  of  wood  together  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  when  the  child's  hams 
are  made  to  correspond  with  the  angle  of 
junction,  his  legs  and  feet  should  extend 
down  one  plane,  and  there  be  confined  to  the 
foot  boards  by  rollers,  while  his  thighs  and 
buttocks  extend  down  the  other.  The  foot 
boards  will  also  have  the  beneficial  effect  of 
removing  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  from 
the  feet,  which  oftea  causes  much  suffering, 
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from  the  strain  it  produces  ou  tlie  affected 
joint.  This  object  will  be  further  assisted  by 
having  a  proper  bed-cradle,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rowley,  who  cannot  even  now  bear  the 
slightest  weight  on  his  foot  or  leg.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  plane  for  the  thighs,  oppo- 
site the  anus,  a  small  opening  should  be 
made,  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  faeces. 
The  whole  trunk  of  the  child  should  lie  per- 
fectly horizontally  upon  the  bed,  for  if  prop- 
ped up,  or  suffered  to  move,  the  ends  of  the 
bones  are  rubbed  upon  each  other,  which 
cannot  be  as  long  as  he  maintains  the  per- 
fect horizontal  posture.  To  facilitate  the 
placing  a  bed-pan  under  the  aperture  in  the 
plane,  the  flock  of  the  bedding  for  some  dis- 
tance around  should  be  removed,  and  thus  a 
space  quite  ample  enough  to  place  a  vessel 
under  the  plane  is  obtained,  rendering  it 
quite  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  to 
raise  the  frame-work.  By  this  means  abso- 
lute and  continued  rest  may  be  obtained  ; 
the  parts  may  be  kept  in  the  most  favoura- 
able  and  comfortable  position,  and  the  most 
powerful  muscles  become  completely  re- 
laxed. 

There  are  several  affections  which  may  be 
confounded  with  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 
The  first  of  these  is  of  a  purely  nervous  cha- 
racter, occurring  in  young  hysterical  females, 
who  refer  excessive  pain  to  the  region  of  the 
hip.joiut,  whence  it  often  strikes  down  the 
thigh.  Now  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  discriminate  between  these  two.  If  it  be 
not  disease  of  the  hip,  treatment  adapted  for 
such  disease  would  only  aggravate  the  hyste- 
rical symptoms,  by  deteriorating  the  general 
health  ;  while,  ou  the  other  baud,  if  it  should 
be  actual  disease,  and  yet  treated  as  a  hys- 
terical affection,  much  valuable  time,  never 
to  be  replaced,  would  have  been  lost.  In 
this  hysterical  affection  you  will  find  acute 
pain  complained  of  from  the  slightest  touch 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip-joint  ;  but 
movements  of  the  limb,  which  bring  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  articulation  in  close  contact, 
and  which,  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  would 
cause  excruciating  pain,  in  this  affection 
produce  little  or  none. 

Another  affection  much  more  rarely  occur- 
ring, is  inflammation  and  suppuration  occur- 
ring in  the  bursa,  beneath  the  conjoined  ten- 
dons of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  ;  but,  besides 
the  absence  of  acute  sensibility  on  jarring  the 
articular  surfaces,  by  compression  at  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  if  we  cause  the  patient  to 
lie  on  his  belly,  we  shall  not  see  that  flatten- 
ing of  the  buttock,  and  prominence  of  the 
trochanter,  so  characteristic  of  hip-joint 
disease. 

Lastly,  we  may  have  confounded  with  it 
a  painful  affection  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  But 
in  this  case  we  shall  have  pain  excited  on 
pressing  where  the  nerve  comes  out  of  tlio 
pelvis,  some  distance  above  the  hip-joint ; 


as  also  by  pressure  in  its  course.  In  affec- 
tions of  this  joint  we  generally,  though  not 
universally,  find  the  sciatic  nerve  is  unaffect- 
ed, while  the  anterior  crural  suffers  much, 
giving  rise  to  those  severe  pains  in  and  about 
the  knee,  which  have  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken and  treated  for  the  original  instead  of 
the  sympathetic  affection.  Occasionally, 
however,we  have  swelling  following  this  pain 
in  the  knee,  just  as  we  have  sometimes 
swelling  of  the  testicle,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously sympathetically  painful,  from  a  com- 
plaint of  the  kidney. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  coun- 
ter-irritation, Mr.  Earle  strongly  advocated 
it  in  cases  of  ulceration  of  cartilage  ;  and 
recommended  the  application  of  issues,  or 
setons,  in  front  of  the  joint,  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  tensor  vaginse  muscle,  in  preference  to 
the  usual  situation  behind  the  trochanter, 
which  renders  more  or  less  motion  of  the 
pelvis  necessary  when  the  wound  is  dressed, 
i'he  issue,  or  seton,  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
in  front  of  the  joint,  as  the  branches  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  would  be  affected,  and 
there  would  be  danger  of  opening  the  in- 
guinal vessels  in  using  caustic  potash. 

Rlr.  Earle  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
time  and  mode  best  adapted  for  opening 
abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints. 
The  joint  should  be  first  tranquillized  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  opening  should  be 
made  at  a  depending  part,  and  should  be  of 
sufficient  extent  to  completely  empty  the 
matter  as  it  is  secreted.  In  opening  all 
chronic  abscesses,  this  point  should  be  care- 
fully kept  in  view,  A  mere  puncture  will 
often  be  followed  by  irritative  fever,  from 
allowing  the  matter  to  be  confined  and  be- 
come putrid,  Mr.  E.  next  suq^gested  the 
possibility  in  some  rare  cases,  when  the  con- 
stitution was  sinking  under  the  discharge,  of 
the  employment  of  excision  of  the  diseased 
head  of  the  femur,  similar  in  principle  to  the 
operations  performed  by  Mr.  Crampton,  and 
others,  on  the  knee  and  elbow-joints.  It 
was,  however,  to  be  feared,  that  such  an  at- 
tempt would  not  be  successful,  from  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  acetabulum,  which  often 
remained  a  permanent  source  of  irritation 
and  abscess,  after  the  head  of  the  femur  had 
become  firmly  anchylosed.  Mr.  Earle  con- 
cluded by  again  very  strongly  urging  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  strictest  rest  with 
counter-irritation,  and  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral health. 
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ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  NEUTRAL  SALTS 
ON  THE  BLOOD, 

Being  an  Answer  to  certain  Papers  and  Obser- 
vations by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  Dr.  Racket, 
and  liJr.  Greatrex, 

[In  order  fully  to  understand  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Stevens,  about  two  years  ago,  com- 
municated to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians a  paper,  of  which  we  gave  a  co- 
pious extract,  and  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  a  change  took  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  in  certain  ma- 
lignant diseases,  attended  with  the  loss 
of  its  saline  constituents.  He  farther 
argued  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood 
was  dependant  upon  the  »ie?(/»a/ salts  it 
contained,  and  that  the  most  efficacious 
treatment,  under  the  circumstances 
above  alluded  to,  consisted  in  the  admi- 
nistiation  of  muriate  of  soda,  nitrate  of 
potass,  and  similar  agents.  In  support 
of  his  views,  he  adduced  the  results  of 
his  own  experience,  and  of  that  obtained 
at  Trinidad  after  he  had  made  known 
his  views  when  on  a  visit  to  that  island. 
But  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Stevens  have  recently  been  de- 
nied by  the  editor  of  the  IMedico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Hacket  and  Mr.  (Jreatrex,  of 
Trinidad,  these  gentlemen  admitting 
the  diminished  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
malignant  fevers  under  their  care  sub- 
sequently to  Dr.  Stevens's  visit  to  them, 
but  denying  that  this  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  tlicir  having  adopted  his  sug- 
gestions. As  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  malignant  diseases  in   general,  but 


more  especially  as  connected  with  the 
use  of  common  salt,  so  strongly  advo- 
cated by  some  in  cholera,  and  of  which 
numerous  successful  trials  seem  recently 
to  have  been  made*,  the  question  is 
one  of  great  practical  interest.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  have 
carefully  perused  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Hacket,  but  that  we  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  discover  in  it  any  thing  to 
warrant  either  the  extravagant  encomi- 
ums with  which  it  has  been  ushered  into 
the  world,  much  less,  in  any  degree,  to 
justify  the  imputations  which  have 
been  thrown  on  the  veracity  of  Dr. 
Stevens.  It  appears,  by  the  papers 
from  Trinidad,  that  the  fever  which 
prevailed  there  had  been  exceedingly 
fatal.  Dr.  Stevens  recommended  the 
use  of  certain  remedies :  these  were 
employed  :  the  rate  of  mortality  dimi- 
nished. This  is  admitted  on  both 
sides.  Dr.  Hacket,  however,  says  that 
the  favourable  result  was  the  conse- 
quence of  certain  other  agents,  par- 
ticularly the  warm  bath  and  sul- 
phate of  quina,  which  were  likewise 
used.  But  all  this  amounts  only  to 
difference  of  opinion,  and  does  not  ne- 
cessarily involve  "  inisrepresentution," 
or  "  ptiti/  lurciny,"  on  either  side  : 
but  we  may  with  perfect  safety  leave 
Dr.  Stevens  to  fight  his  own  battle. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 

Sir, — I  do   not  mean    to  lessen   the 

force  of  the  serious  charges  which  Dr. 

Johnson,  and  my  other  more  able  oppo- 

*  See  our  Supplementary  Number  of  last  week. 
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iipiits,  have  preferred  ajj^diiist  me  by 
dwelliiifr  oil  subjects  that  are  decideflly 
of  minor  impttrtance ;  but  if  you  will 
have  tlie  o'oodness  to  compare  Dr.  John- 
son's letter  ami  the  Trinidad  documents 
with  the  paper  wliich  was  sent  nearly 
two  years  ago  to  tlie  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  you  will  find  either  that 
these  gentlemen  have  but  a  sorry  con- 
ception of  my  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  fever,  or  that  Dr.  John- 
son, at  least,  has  wilfully  endeavoured  to 
mislead  the  public,  liy  giving  a  most  un- 
fair statement  of  my  views  upon  this 
subject. 

It  has  long  i)een  known  that  some  of 
the  neutral  salts  possess  the  power  of 
reddening  the  iilood,  l)ut  it  was  not,  J 
believe,  generally  known,  at  least  until 
lately,  that  every  one  of  the  alkalinesalts 
possesses  the  property  of  striking  a  red 
colour  with  the  black  colouring  matter, 
and  of  converting  even  the  blackest 
venous  into  the  biiirhtest  arterial  blood; 
and  as  a  proof  that  this  fact  was  not 
generally  known,  I  may  mention,  that 
one  of  tiie  latest  writers  on  the  blood  in 
this  country  informs  us,  that  the  muriate 
of  soda  darkens  its  colour.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  that  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians were  so  little  prepared  to  admit 
the  assertion,  that  all  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts,  except  those  with  a  great 
excess  of  acid,  redden  the  blood,  as 
well  as  some  other  chemical  facts  which 
I  had  theie  stated,  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  the  reading  of  that  i)aper 
until  tliey  had  first  sent  it  to  one  of  the 
ablest  chemists  of  the  day*  to  ascertain, 
by  actual  experiment,  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  had  stated  as  che- 
mical facts  were  really  correct. 

In  the  same  paper  I  stated  my  belief, 
that  tlie  natural  saline  ingredients  of  the 
circulating  current  were  in  reality  the 
true  cause  of  the  red  or  arterial  colour  of 
the  blood,  and  nhaltver  the  colouring 
matter  may  6c,  that  black  is  the  na- 
tural hue  of  this  substance,  but  that 
the  whole  of  the  alkaline  sails  possess  the 
power  of  striking  a  rich  arterial  colour 
rvilhthis  blaeksubslance.  I  observed  also, 
that  in  the  la-^t  stage  of  the  yellow  fever 
the  blood,  in  bad  cases,  becomes  black 
from  the  loss  of  its  natural  saline  mat- 
ter, l)ut  that  by  adding  a  small  (piantity 
of  any  one  of  the  neutral  salts  to  this 
black  fluid,  we  could  again  restore  it  to 
its  red  or  arterial  ap[iearancc,  even 
when  the  blood  that  we  used  had  l)een 


Or,  Prout, 


black  as  ink.  The  Trinidad  physi- 
cians do  not  attempt  to  deny  this;  and 
Dr.  Hacket  admits,  that  the  blood  is 
invariably  dark  coloured  and  diseased 
in  the  West  India  fevers,  without  tliere 
being  even  "  one  single  solitary  cxctp- 
tion  to  this  rule."  The  fact  that  the 
blood  owes  its  red  colour  to  its  own 
natural  saline  ingredients  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, almost  universally  admitted  by 
those  numerous  physiologists  who  have 
witnessed  the  experiments,  which,  in 
my  mind,  prove  beyond  all  question 
that  such  is  the  case ; — but  of  this  here- 
after. I  stated  also  in  the  same  paper 
that  acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  and  in 
short  every  thing  else  that  possessed 
the  power  of  decomposing  or  destroy- 
ing the  neutrality  of  saline  matter,  de- 
stroyed the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  and 
made  it  perfectly  black — I  believe  by 
decomposing  or  destroying  that  which 
is  the  true  cause  of  its  red  colour. 

But  it  seems,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
that  the  Trinidad  physicians  have  disco- 
vered that  alkalies  redden  the  blood 
out  of  the  body*,  but  complain  that  the 
blood  had  not  been  reddened  by  soda  in 
three  men  who  had  never  taken  one 
particle  of  that  alkali,  and  who  bad  died 
after  having  liecn  carried  to  the  Trinidad 
hospital  half  dead,  and  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  yellow  fever.  This  new  discovery, 
however,  that  soda  reddens  the  blood, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  body,  is  not  cor- 
rect, for  the  alUalies,  as  I  Jiave  stated, 
do  not  redden  l»ut  blacken  its  colour. 

I  have,  for  reasons  which  will  after- 
wards be  given,  long  adopted  the  belief 
that  carbonic  acid,  and  not  carbon,  is 
the  cause  of  the  dark  colour  of  the 
blood  in  the  venous  circulation.  I  have 
long  also  been  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  aereal  poisons  which  cause  fever 
have  an  acid  effect-^,  or  rather  an  eflfect 
similar  to  acids,  on  the  i)lood,  and 
both  darken  its  colour  and  otherwise 
change  its  a|)pearance,  even  before  they 
excite  the  disease.  It  is  probal>le  that 
I  did  mentiim  these  opinions  to  ]>Jr. 
Greatrex,  but  it  was  neither  soda,  nor 
potass,  nor  any  of  the  other  alkalies, 
which  1  recommended  these  gentlemen 
to  use;  and  certainly  it  is  not  my  fault 
if  neither  Dr.  Johnson  nor  themselves 
be  ac(juainted  with  the  dift'ercncc  be- 
twixt a  pure  alkali  and  a  neutral  salt. 
It  may  be  quite  enough  if  I  am  nnade 
an.swerable    for    my   own    faults,    but 

•  See  Dr.  Hiitkct's  pajicr  in  .tohiison's  Journal. 
1   Ibid. 
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surely  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  er- 
rors of  others;  and  Dr.  Jolin^on  at 
least,  who  reviewed  my  paper  on  the 
Blood,  and  ought  to  have  known  better, 
has  no  riufht  to  put  nonsense  into 
my  mouth  which  I  never  uttered  ;  and, 
after  iiavintr  stated  that  all  the  al- 
kalies blacken  the  blood,  they  have  no 
right  to  call  upon  me  to  prove  that 
soda  can  redden  it,  even  in  opposition 
to  my  own  facts. 

They  state  that  soda  had  nothing 
wliatever  to  do  with  the  success  in  the 
above  island  :  now  tins  is  a  mere  C(|ui- 
vocation,  for/  never  said  t/iut  it  had. 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  tliat  tliey 
admit  the  success  ;  for,  by  admitting 
this,  they  prove  at  least  the  one-half  of 
my  statement  to  !)e  true.  They  state 
also,  that  after  death  the  i)lood  of  "  so- 
datied"  patients  was  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely similar  to  t!uit  of  tiie  "  unsoda- 
fied."  Now  if  Dc.  Johnson  had  allowed 
himself  time  to  reflect  on  this  sul)ject, 
even  for  one  moment,  he  never  would 
have  uttered  any  thing  so  absurd  ;  for 
soda,  as  soda,  or  in  other  words  in  its 
alkaline  form,  had  notliing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  treatment  of  the  Trinidad 
fevers.  Tt  was,  as  I  have  said,  neither 
soda  nor  any  of  the  other  alkalies  which 
I  advised  them  to  use,  but  the  strongest, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  of  all  the  non- 
purgative  neutral  salts,  namely,  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  muriate  of  soda, 
combined  with  the  nitrate  of  potass. 
They  admit  that  they  did  adopt  the  use 
of  this  remedy  in  consequence  of  my 
visit,  and  still  continue,  1  believe,  the 
use  of  it  up  to  this  day,  buih  in  the  pro- 
portions, and  at  the  time  which  I  had 
pointed  nut ;  and  I  shall  prove  that,  how- 
ever numerous  the  deaths  may  have 
been  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
this  practice,  yet  from  the  moment  that 
they  began  to  attend  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  blood,  and  adopted  the  sa- 
line treatment  in  tlieir  hospital,  they  had 
but  few  opportunities  of  ascert.iining 
after  deatii  whether  the  blood  had  been 
sodufied  or  nut. 

"  Permit  me  (says  Dr.  Hackett)  to 
inform  you,  that  every  case  that  dies  in 
our  Military  Hospitals,  must  be  opened 
and  reported  on  ;  and  therefore  the  op- 
portunities of  the  military  practitioner 
for  examining  the  human  body,  and 
viewing  the  morbid  clianges  in  it.s  struc- 
ture, are,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of 
any  private  practitioner,  however  great 
or  extensive  his  practice  may  be." 
Dr.    H.,    however,    forgets  to     state. 


that  however  numerous  the  deaths  may 
have  been  previous  to  August  1828,  yet, 
from  the  moment  that  tiiey  commenced, 
not  the  soda,  but  the  saline  treatment, 
they  had  scarcely  a  death  from  fever  ; 
consequently,  though  1  admit  tiiat  pre- 
vious to  my  visit,  there  had  been  dis- 
sections enough,  yet  I  shall  prove  that 
from  thill  period  tiicir  opportunities  of 
examining  dead  Ixxlies  in  llie  Trinidad 
Hospital  could  not  have  iteen  30  ex- 
tensive as  tliey  had  l)ecn  before. 

J  iiavc  already  referred  to  the  three 
cases  belonging  10  the  Royal  Artillery, 
wliere  tiie  men  had  been  brought  to  the 
hospital  in  the  last  stage  of  tin;  disease, 
and  where,  after  death,  the  blood  had 
been,  as  they  say,  in  a  state  of  "  solu- 
tion," but  not  t^odatied. 

The  latest  letter  which  I  have  from 
Trinidad  is  dated  4lh  April,  1830, 
thai  is,  about  twenty  months  after  the 
commencement  of  liie  saline  practice. 
During  the  whole  of  these  twenty 
months,  the  Royals  had  lost,  up  to  that 
date,  only  eig'it  men  from  fever,  even 
including  three  men  mentioned  by  Mr. 
lireatrex  as  having  died  from  orga- 
nic disease  in  the  lungs;  and  of  the 
other  five,  two  of  them  had  died  the 
same  day  that  they  had  been  brought 
to  the  hospital.  (Consequently,  in  the 
first  twenty  months  winch  followed  ray 
visit,  they  had  only  three  opportunities 
of  examining  the  bodies  of  patients 
who  had  been  under  any  thing  like  fair 
treatment ;  and  these  cases  were  pro- 
bably not  examined,  or  if  they  were, 
they  have  not  given  us  an  account  of 
the  result.  These  are  facts  ;  and  from 
these  it  appears  that,  at  all  events,  after 
the  month  of  August  1828,  up  to  the 
April  1830 — that  is,  twenty  months 
after  they  had  commenced  the  saline 
treatment — their  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining the  bodies,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  blood  bad  been  sodajied  or  not,  have 
been  exceedingly  limited. 

1  know  one  ])rivate  practitioner  wdio, 
about  the  same  time,  but  in  a  much 
shorter  period,  had  three  cases  in  his 
own  estalilishment :  the  one  of  these 
was  his  partner,  the  other  his  apothe- 
cary, and  the  third  his  clerk.  They 
were  all  treated  according  to  the  old 
system,  with  bleeding,  calomel,  &c. ; 
and  out  of  these  three  cases,  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  disease,  he  had  as  niany  op- 
portunities of  examining  the  bodies 
after  death  as  they  had  had  in  the  Tri- 
nidad Hospital  (in  the  Royals  at  least) 
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during  the  first  twenty  months  after  my 
visit  to  that  island. 

During  the  first  month  after  my  visit 
to  Trinidad,  from  forty  to  fifty  fever 
cases  were  admitted  into  the  hospital ; 
they  were  all  treated  with  the  muriate  of 
soda  and  nitrate  of  potass:  out  of 
this  number  three  died,  and  all  the  rest, 
I  believe,  recovered.  These  three  are 
the  men  to  whom  Mr.  Greatrex  refers, 
and  probably  the  only  cases  in  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
bodies  after  death  ;  but  I  do  not  consi- 
der these  cases  as  aflording  the  slightest 
argument  either  for  or  against  the  saline 
treatment,  for  they  were  not  fair  cases 
either  for  this  or  for  any  other  ex- 
periment. In  the  paper  which  was 
read  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  1 
stated,  that,  '•  where  proper  means  are 
used  to  protect  the  organs  from  the 
increased  excitement  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  after  the  ex- 
citement is  sufficiently  reduced — when 
proper  nourishment  is  given,  and  cer- 
tain saline  medicines  are  timely  and  ju- 
diciously used — the  bad  sym|)loms  are 
generally  prevented.  When  proper  sa- 
line medicines  are  used  they  do  not  fret 
the  stomach  ;  they  act  on  the  intestines 
as  much  as  is  necessary;  they  keep  up 
all  the  secretions,  particularly  that  of 
the  kidneys,  and  enouij^h  is  absorbed  to 
enter  the  circulation  and  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  the  blood,  and  preserve  it 
until  the  fever  abates  and  all  the  danger 
is  past.  This  I  am  warranted  to  state 
as  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  this  treatment 
was  commenced  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1827;  and  since  then  it  has  stood  the 
test  in  several  hundred  cases  of  the 
West  India  fevers,  where  it  has  been 
tried  both  by  myself  and  others,  and 
with  scarcely  a  single  loss  when  we  were 
called  to  the  patients  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  and 
witli  very  few  deatlis  where  we  were 
called  in  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fatal  symptoms." 

But  thout(li  I  said  this,  I  did  not  say 
that  the  saline  treatment  was  capable  of 
re-aniinating  the  dead,  or  of  saving  sol- 
diers from  the  grave  who  werebronuht  to 
an  hospital  in  the  very  last  stage  of  tiie 
yellow  fever,  with  tlieir  fate  already 
fixed  from  previous  netflcct.  The  men 
alluded  to  were,  all  three  of  them,  noto- 
rious drunkurds ;  they  had  all  been 
undergoing  fatigue  wiiile  exposed  to 
the  intense  rays  of  a  burning  West  India 
sun,  and  that,  loo,  during  the  hottest 
season  of  the  whole  year ;  they  had  been 


taken  ill  at  a  distance ;  they  had  not 
been  bled  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  they  had  been  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
were  exposed  on  their  way  to  St. 
James's,  while  the  fever  was  on  them, 
to  the  direct  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 
Two  of  them,  at  least,  were  brought 
into  the  hospital  at  a  late  period  of  the 
disease  ;  and  from  these  circumstances, 
but  above  all  from  their  not  having  been 
bled  in  the  first  stage,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  serious  injury  had 
been  done  to  the  brain,  and  that  the 
finger  of  death  was  already  upon  them 
before  any  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress 
could  have  been  made.  It  is  also  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  Trinidad  physicians 
themselves,  that  it  is  only  within  the 
first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
that  good  can  be  done  by  any  lreatn;ent 
in  these  fevers ;  for,  as  they  truly  ob- 
serve, after  this  the  disease  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a  labyrinth  most  difficult  to  un- 
ravel:  consequently  these  three  cases 
did  not  (and  do  not,  in  my  mind)  afford 
even  the  slightest  proof  against  the 
saline  treatment,  or  shew  any  thing  else 
except  neglect  in  the  beginning,  and  im- 
prudence in  the  manner  in  wliich  these 
men  had  been  brouglit  to  the  hospital. 

Twelve  hours  after  death,  the  blood, 
in  these  cases,  was  found  to  l)ein  a  state 
of  solution,  but  dark  in  colour.  Now 
the  truth  is,  that,  in  the  yellow  fever, 
death  may  ite  produced  in  one  or  otiicr 
of  tuoditfcrent  ways  :  in  the  first  place, 
by  injury  done  to  the  brain,  or  to  some 
other  important  organ,  during  the 
violent  excitement  which  generally 
occurs  in  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage 
of  the  disease.  But,  even  wlien  they 
escape  this,  death  may  be  caused  solely 
and  entirely  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
vita!  fluid.  Wlien  they  die  from  the 
first  cause,  the  blood  may  be  in  a  state 
of  "  solution,"  as  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case  in  these  men  ;  but  still  it  is  dis- 
eased. I  am  not  (|uite  sure,  however, 
that  in  these  cases  the  diseased  or  "  un- 
sodafied"  state  of  the  blood  was  the  cause 
of  death.  It  is  true  that,  in  these  men. 
saline  medicines  had  been  thrown  into 
the  stomach,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  this  organ  had  proba!)lv  ceased  to 
perform  its  functions.  Now,  has  it 
never  occurred  to  these  gentlemen,  that 
if  these  men  had  escaped  the  injury 
which  had  probably  been  indicted  on 
the  brain  in  the  first  stage  of  tlie  fever, 
and  if  the  diseased' properties  ctf  the 
blood   had  been  properly  remedied  by 
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the  salts,  tliey  would  not  then  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examininsj  their 
bodies  after  death,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  blood  had  l)een  acted  on  or  not  l»y 
the  neutral  salts? — for  these  men,  like 
theotliers,  wouM  probably  not  have  died 
if  they  had  been  freely  bled  in  the  be- 
ginniniT  of  tiie  disease;  and  after  this, 
had  had  the  saline  medicines  administer- 
ed at  a  proper  period,  when  tiiey  could 
have  entered  the  circulation  in  time  to 
prevent  those  fatal  chancres  in  the  blood 
which  are  in  reality,  in  these  fevers, 
but  too  often,  though  not  always,  the 
sole  cause  of  death. 

The  Trinidad  arn)y  physicians  appear 
to  be  j)erfectly  aware  that  the  saline 
treatment  was,  in  reality,  the  cause  of 
the  great  success  in  that  island,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  they  admit  almost  as 
much.;  but  they  take  great  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  circumstance  that  they  had 
learned  this  practice  from  me  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  do  this  is  the  only 
ingenious  part  of  their  whole  proceed- 
ing. They  use  the  word,  saline,  as  sel- 
dom as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
ceive their  readers  by  talking  constantly 
about  soda,  or  other  alkalies,  thus  trying 
to  convince  the  public  that  these  were 
the  remedies  which  ]  had  recommended 
them  to  use. 

Dr.  Hacket  confesses  that  he  is  stupid 
enough  not  to  comprehend  how  suda 
should  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the 
blood,  in  the  living  body,  to  that  which 
occurs  when  soda  is  mixed  with  the 
same  fluid  out  of  its  own  vessels.  He 
observes  also,  "  considering,  too,  the 
very  minute  quiuitum  of  soda  that 
can  possibly  pass  from  the  stomach, 
direct  and  unchanged,  into  the  mass  of 
circulation,  how  small  must  be  the 
means  to  produce  such  migiity  effects." 
Now  what  will  the  reader  think  of  all 
this,  who  keeps  in  mind  that,  by  their 
own  statement,  1  never  had  advised  these 
gentlemen  to  use  even  one  particle  of 
soda  ;  and,  however  successful  this  sort 
of  logic  might  have  been  with  JMr. 
Greatrex,  who  was  under  his  command, 
is  it  not  an  insult  on  the  common  sense 
of  their  medical  readers  to  talk  in  this 
way,  in  the  very  same  paper  in  which 
they  admit  that  it  was  neither  soda  nor 
any  other  alkali  that  I  had  recommend- 
ed, but  the  strongest  of  the  non-pur- 
gative neutral  salts?  Is  there  even 
the  merest  tyro  in  the  profession 
who  does  not  know  that  alkalies  and 
neutral  salts  are,  in  their  effects,  as 
opposite  to    each    other  as  day  is  to 


night ;  but  above  all,  in  their  effects  on 
the  blood  ;  for  the  former,  as  I  have  said, 
blacken  arterial  blood,  and  the  latter 
convert  even  the  darkest  venous  into  the 
brightest  vermilion  hue?  Now,  if  all  this 
be  true,  it  then  follows,  either  that  these 
gentlemen  are  grossly  ignorant  of  this, 
or  that  they  have  tried  to  deceive  the 
profession  by  the  same  sort  of  reason- 
ing which  they  had  found,  perhaps, 
to  i)e  successful  with  those  who  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  medical  sub- 
jects. 

I  will  not  for  the  moment  say  any 
thing  about  soda,  for  with  this  in  my 
practice  I  had  nothing  to  do,  nor  had 
they  in  theirs ;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  neutral  salts  on  the 
blood,  my  belief  is,  that  this  sort  of 
scepticism  may  i)e  carried  a  great  deal 
too  far.  That  the  salts  do  enter  the  cir- 
culation is  beyond  all  question  ;  for 
healthy  blood,  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  it  has  yet  been  analyzed, 
has  been  fuund  invariably  to  contain  a 
given,  and  that  too  a  large  proportion  of 
saline  matter,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for 
its  red  colour,  and  in  some  degree  for  its 
stimulating  power;  and  without  this, 
the  blood,  as  in  the  last  stage  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  becomes  totally  incapable 
of  performing  its  function?.  Dr.  H. 
ought  to  be  aware,  that  when  strong 
salts,  such  as  those  which  I  re- 
commended them  to  use,  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  excess,  a  great 
part  enters  directly,  unchanged,  in- 
to the  circulation,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  vena  portse,  and  produces  an 
instant  effect,  suddenly  changing  the 
properties  of  the  blood  ;  and  when  used 
in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  a  part  of  the 
salts  is  retained  in  the  circulation,  par- 
ticularly of  those  that  are  natural  to  the 
blood,  while  the  excess,  after  having 
passed  through  the  circulating  current, 
is  removed  by  the  secreting  organs, 
without  having  been  decomposed  either 
in  the  stomach  or  changed  in  their  pro- 
perties by  the  vital  principle. 

Had  Dr.  H.  taken  away  small  quan- 
tities of  blood  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
yellow  fever,  from  patients  who  had 
been  treated  under  the  old  practice,  as 
recommended  either  by  Jackson  or  John- 
son, he  would  have  found  that  the  !)lood 
every  hour  was  becoming  more  al- 
tered in  its  properties,  and  blacker  in 
its  colour,  chiefly  from  the  loss,  or  at 
least  from  the  great  diminution,  of  its 
natural  saline  ingredients  ;  or,  bad  he 
made  the  same  experiments  on  patients 
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who  liad  been  treated  with  the  active 
salts,  snc'h  as  they  used  in  consequence 
of  my  advice,  he  would  have  found  in 
that  case  that  the  blood  was  hourly  be- 
coming, not  merely  more  red  in  its  co- 
lour, but  less  diseased  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  or  had  he  injected  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  same  mixture  into  the  veins 
of  an  inferior  animal,  he  would  have 
found  that,  even  in  living  vessels,  the 
vital  principle  presents  no  obstacle  to 
the  reddening  of  the  whole  mass  of 
blood.  He  would  have  found  also,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  not  only 
augmented,  but  that  all  the  secretions 
were  immediately  increased ;  and  this 
even  he  himself  admits  to  be  a  great 
object  in  the  cure  of  fever.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  adopted  a  false 
theory  (wliich  has  already  been  the 
cause  of  great  mortality,),  and  used  any 
of  the  acids,  as  Cliisholm  and  others 
had  done,  with  the  view  of  reddening 
the  blood  by  means  of  their  oxygen,  he 
would  then  liave  found  that  the  nitrous 
and  other  acids,  which  contain  oxygen 
in  an  easily  separable  stute,  not  only 
blacken  the  blood  out  of  the  body, 
and  when  used  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  yellow  fever,  kill,  not  quite  so 
quickly,  but  as  certainly,  as  if  the  patient 
had  received  a  bullet  through  the  head 
or  the  heart. 

The  Trinidad  army  physicians  talk 
of  having  used  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  the  yellow  fever,  but  forget  to  tell 
us  at  tlie  same  time,  that  this  was  nei- 
ther a  discovery  of  theirs,  nor  a  new  re- 
medy in  1828.  The  practice  of  giving 
this  salt  in  tlie  yellow  fever  was  com- 
menced by  the  French  physicians  in  the 
island  of  JMartiniquc,  as  far  back  as 
the  year  182."3,  and  with  considerablesuc- 
cess.  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  like  all 
the  otiier  alkaline  salts,  reddens  the 
blood  out  of  the  body,  but  it  possesses 
this  power  in  a  much  inferior  degree  to 
the  muriate  or  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  nitrate,  the  chlorate,  or  the  carbo- 
nate of  potass.  The  sulpliate  of  qui- 
nine has  been  long  used,  lioth  by  myself 
and  others,  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  &c.,  and  we  have  found  it 
a  useful  remedy ;  but  we  could  only 
trust  to  it  during  the  convalescence  ; 
and  even  tiie  'iVinidad  pliysicians  very 
properly  did  not  use  this  remedy  until, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred, 
the  patients  were  out  of  danger— that  is, 
until  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  had 
been  previously  corrected  by  other  salts 


which  are  much  stronger  in  their  saline 
property. 

Dr.  Hacket  states,  when  I  visited  the 
hospital  at  Trinidad,  that  I  admitted 
the  similarity  of  their  practice  to  my 
own.  Now  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for  I 
knew  from  the  rati;  of  the  previous  mor- 
tality, that  there  must  have  been  some 
radical  error  in  their  practice.  I  saw 
clearly  what  this  was,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  IMr.  Greatrex.  They  make  me  to 
say  also,  the  only  difference  in  our 
treatment  could  not  be  great,  for 
we  were  both  in  the  habit  of  using  al- 
kalies. Now  this  is  also  a  mistake  ;  and 
I  again  repeat,  that  it  tvas  not  alkalies, 
but  the  non-purgative  neutnU  salts, 
which  they  afterwards  used  in  conse- 
quence of  my  recommendation*.  It  is 
also  stated,  that  I  approved  of  iileeding 
in  tiie  warm  bath,  and  that  this,  in  the 
practice  of  both,  was  our  sheet-anchor. 
Now,  though  T  will  not  follow  the  im- 
proper example  of  these  individuals, 
and  assert  that  this  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, yet  I  do  say,  that  in  saying  this 
they  have  fallen  into  a  great  error ;  for 
the  fact  is,  that  though  I  consider  the 
free  use  of  the  lancet  as  essential  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  said 
so  to  Mr.  G.  ;  yet,  with  respect  to  the 
warm  bath,  my  conviction  was  then,  and 
still  is,  that  immersing  patients  in  hot 
water  is  a  most  improper  measure,  par- 
ticularly at  the  period  which  they  used  it 
— that  is,  in  tlie  first  or  inflammatory 
stage  of  the  disease. 

In  an  epidemic  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  commenced  in  the  island  of  St. 
Croix  in  July  1817,  after  having  found 
the  mercurial  and  otlier  methods  of 
treatment  in  common  use  to  be  of  no 
value,  I  then  gave  tlie  warm  bath  a  fair 
tri;il,  but  in  every  case  tiiat  I  used  it  the 
patients  dieii  ;  and  from  that  moment 
to  this,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  have  not  once  used  this  measure. 
As  I  was  anxious  to  prevail  upon  these 
gentlemen  to  give  my  treatment  a  fair 

•  They  Siiy  that  they  had,  even  before  my  visit, 
used  the  siiper-tartrate  of  potass,  as  recommend- 
ed by  Jacksou.  Tliis,  however,  is  a  most  impro- 
per remedy,  particularly  where  there  Is,  an  ia 
these  fevers,  an  excess  of  atid  in  the  gastric  or- 
gani*.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  salts  which  are 
formed  with  vegetable  acids  are  decomposed  In 
the  stomach,  and  consequently  are  not  to  he 
trusted  in  these  diseases  ;  but  the  Trinidad  army 
physicians  appear  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with 
this.  Ur.  H.  states,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Mr. 
G.  to  employ  the  stronger  salts,  as  recommended 
by  me,  and  tlial  he  consented  to  the  change  ;  he 
is  not,  however,  probably  aware  how  many  lives 
were  saved  by  this  groat  condescension  on  UI» 
part. 
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trial,  [  had  no  wish  to  fret  them  hy 
finding  much  fault  with  theirs.  But, 
under  the  ahove  circumstances,  I  cuuld 
scarcely  have  said  that  bleeding  in  the 
warm  bath  had  been  my  sheet-iinchor 
in  St.  Thomas;  and  it  is  well  known  in 
that  island,  that,  in  place  of  this  mea- 
sure, I  invariably  used  ictd  water  when 
it  could  be  procured,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  morbid  heat  from  the 
body.  I  told  Mr.  (x.  that  ever  since  I 
hud  adopted  the  saline  treatment  I  had 
not  lost  one  case,  where  1  had  seen 
the  patient  early  in  the  disease.  In 
place  of  this  they  make  me  say,  that 
I  had  lost  no  case  of  fever  since  I  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  bleeding  in  the 
warm  bnih  ! 

Dr.  Hacket  does  not  deny  that  Trini- 
«1ad  is  a  sickly  island,  and  admits  tiiat 
the  cases  which  are  met  with  tliere  are 
of  the  severer  type  of  lro])ical  fevers- 
In  a  docnment  which  is  dated  Tobago, 
2.3d  Octol)er,  1830,  he  stales  that  "the 
fevers  which  he  bad  been  accustome<l  to 
see  in  Trinidad,  fur  the  last  live  years, 
were  of  the  airgravuted  congestive  form  ; 
and  they  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
cases  that  occurred  during  tiie  tirst 
twenty  months  after  my  visit  were  more 
mild  than  those  wliich  hud  been  met  with 
previously  to  that  |)Crio(l,  l)Ut  they  fori;et 
to  state,  that  before  this,  under  tlieir 
old  J.icksonian  practice,  the  mortality 
had  been  great,  and  that  after  tliis  they 
were  very  successful.  Now  there  must 
have  been  some  cause  for  this  sudden 
change  j  and,  though  I  may  admit  for  a 
moment  that  my  theory  may  be  wrong, 
yet,  when  we  find  out  a  mt-thoil  of  treat- 
ing the  West  India  levers,  where,  in  the 
garrison  of  a  large  and  a  sickly  island, 
during  the  period  of  twenty  months,  (out 
of  probably  about  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  cases  of  the  various  fevers  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  subject),  there 
were  only  about  eleven  deaths,  and  of 
these  eleven  only  three  died  where  the 
men  had  been  uiulerany  thing  like  fair 
treatment ; — I  say,  if  this  be  true,  and 
I  believe  that  it  '\z,  we  need  not  now 
quarrel  with  the  saline  treatment,  merely 
because  there  may  be  some  little  doubt 
about  t  he  modus  o;ierandi  of  these  agents. 

But  it  seems  that  the  saline  treat- 
ment bad  been  combined  wiih  other 
measures,  which  rendered  it  doubt- 
ful how  much  of  the  success  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  one,  aurl  how  much 
to  the  other.  Now,  may  1  be  permitted 
to   ask,  at  what  particular  period  did 
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these  gentlemen  become  acquainted  with 
those  other  measures  ?  Did  they  know 
of  them  before  the  month  of  August 
1S28?  And  if  they  did  know  of  means 
previous  to  that  period,  by  which  they 
could  cure  or  lessen  the  mortality  of  the 
West  J^idia  fevers,  was  it  not  crimiiial 
in  them  to  allow  such  mortality  to  con- 
tinue up  to  the  very  moment  of  my 
visit  to  that  island  ?  If  they  did  know, 
previous  to  that  period,  of  means  or 
measures  for  preventing  the  mortality, 
what  excuse  can  they  make  for  having 
allowed  so  many  of  the  soldiers  to  die  i 
fjr  there  is  one  most  important  fact 
which  these  gentlemen  have  entirely 
forgotten  to  mention,  namely,  that  the 
mortality  had  been  very  great  in  that 
garrison  up  to  the  very  moment  of  my 
visit.. 

From  the  beginning  of  that  year  up 
to  the  middle  of  August,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Royals  aloue  lost  in  hospital 
upwards  of  forty  men  from  fever*.  It 
is  alio  true  that  the  mortality  ceased 
only  from  ti:e  mon)ent  that  I  had 
•ilirected  their  attention  particularly  to 
the  circumstance,  that  in  the  fevers 
which  they  had  to  contend  with,  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  blood  was  tiie  chief 
cause  of  death,  pointed  out  the  means 
by  wiiich  tl'.ey  might  prevent  tl.ose 
fatal  changes  in  the  vital  current  which 
are  in  reality,  in  these  fevers,  the  great 
cause  of  death.  It  is  also  true,  that 
from  that  period  they  scarcely  lost  a  sin- 
gle case  from  fever,  except  the  three  men 
alreiidy  mentioned,  who  were  beyo'nd  all 
redemption  before  tliey  were  a<lniitted 
into  tlie  hospital,  and  tuo  men  who  were 
so  far  gone  that  ihey  died  on  the  very  day 
they  were  broiiulit  in.  But  I  know  well 
what  their  practice  was,  liotli  before  and 
after  the  middle  of  August  18:i8,  and  I 
know  the  result.  I  know  also  what 
those  other  nnnecessanj  tneasitris  were 
which  1  did  not  recon)menil,  and  which 
they  combined  tmnecessarily  with  the 
saline  treatment,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  takinir  to  liiemselves  as  much 
of  the  credit  as  they  possibly  could,  and 
taking  as  much  as  possible  of  it  from  me. 
They  knew,  ho-vever,  of  all  tiio^e 
other  measures  to  which  they  allude, 
previously  to  my  visit,  yet  they  allowed 

•  It  was  in  the  first  battalion  of  the  Royals  that 
this  number  was  lost  from  fever:  their  ailual 
strengtii  was  about  300  nitii  ;  lonstqr.ently  they 
hail  lust  neurly  oiie-scvenih  of  tlieir  iium.er 
wiUiin  a  few  months  previous  to  my  visit.  So 
much  for  croton  oil  and  their  old  Jacksonian 
treatment. 
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ihe  mortality  to  continue  up  to  that 
very  period;  "but  I  will  afterwards  prove 
that  some  of  those  measures  were  too 
insigniticarit  to  have  had  any  efTect  on 
the  result,  while  others,  but  particu- 
larly the  hot  bath,  were  not  merely 
inert,  hut  actually  improper,  particu- 
larly when  employed  at  the  period  of 
the  disease  at  which  they  useil  it. 

But  it  seems  that  this  also  reddens 
tlie  hlood.  Be  it  so  !  and  even  this  is 
no  discovery  of  tlieirs ;  but,  for  this 
very  reason  of  its  reddening  the  blood, 
the  hot  bath  ought  not  to  be  used  during 
tl»e  hot  stage  of  a  burning  fever.  It  is 
our  duty,  at  this  period  of  the  disease, 
not  to  redden  the  Idood  by  a  hot  hath, 
but  to  reduce  the  excitement  by  means 
of  the  lancet;  and,  if  the  one  be  proper, 
the  other  must  be  quite  the  reverse. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  used  this 
measure  only  once,  and  that,  too,  as  I 
have  said,  during  the  hot  stage  of  the 
climate  fever*,  when  the  blood  was 
already  too  red,  and  then,  in  the  danger- 
ous stage  of  the  disease,  when  there 
was  risk  of  death  from  sudden  diseased 
changes  in  the  vital  current,  they  did  not 
trust  the  reddening  of  the  blood  to  the 
hot  bath,  nor  to  soda,  but  to  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
the  non-purgative  neutral  salts,  namely, 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
soda  and  the  nitrate  of  potass.  'J'his  is 
what  they  trusted  to  after  my  visit  for 
preventing  the  blood  from  becoming 
black,  or  more  diseased  in  its  properties, 
and  after  this,  they  had,  as  I  have  proved, 
scarcely  one  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  body  after  death,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  blood  had  l)een  sodatied  or 
not.  But  iiad  they  not  used  the  saline 
treatment,  it  is  very  probable  that  their 
dissections  would  have  continued  after 
my  visit  to  have  !>een  just  as  numerous 
as  they  hnd  been  before. 

That  tiie  mortality  was  lessened  after 
the  middle  of  August  1828  is  l)eyond  all 
«|uestion  ;  not  that  the  season  was  more 
favourable  for  tlie  British  soldier,  indeed 
August,  September,  and  October,  are 
frequently  the  three  worst  months  in 
the  whole  year,  and  in  twenty  months 
these  soldiers  had  been  exposed  to  every 
variety  of  tropical  climate.  The  mor- 
tality ceased,  partly,  as  I  i)elieve,  be- 
cause I  had  warned  them  against  tlic 
improper    remedies    recommended    by 

•  This  is  aUo  a  diseiise  of  the  blood,  but  it  Ir 
not  produced  by  a  poison.  One  of  the  cha 
ractcrist'.c  niiirl<«  of  tlii»  climate  or  seasoning 
Jever  U,  that  the  venou*  bluod  in  almost  as  llyrid 
us  the  urterial. 


Jackson,  Johnson,  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  but  chiefly,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
drawn  their  attention  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  as  the  cause  of  death, 
and  pointed  out  the  proper  means  l)y 
which  this  fatal  effect  might  be  prevented 
in  almost  every  instance  where  the  pa- 
tients were  brought  to  the  hospital 
early  in  the  disease. 

These  gentlemen  admit  that  great 
success  did  follow  my  visit  to  their  hos- 
pital, but  claiu)  the  sole  merit  of  it 
themselves,  except  what  is  due  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  Inspector  Taggert,  and  other 
army  physicians.  Tbeir  grand  de- 
pendence," they  say,  (or  one  of  them  at 
least,)  both  before  and  after  my  visit,  was 
upon  promptness  and  decision  —  bleed- 
ing in  the  warm  bath,  castor  oil,  and  (luit 
nine.  Now  these,  ixcepi  the  warm  bath, 
are  all  very  proper ;  but  these  of  them- 
selves are  no  more  a  match  for  the 
ardent  or  malignant  fevers  of  the 
West  Indies,  than  the  mercurial  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Chisholm,  or  the  leeches 
and  gum-water  of  Mons.  Bruussais. 
And  may  I  ask  if  Drs.  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Mr.  Taggert,  or  any  one  else, 
had  taught  them  how  to  cure  the  West 
India  fevers  previous  to  my  visit  to  that 
island  ?  or,  if  the  warm  iiath,  croton 
oil,  vitriolic  emetics,  calomel,  sugar  of 
lead,  quinine,  or  alkalized  toast-water, 
can  cure  these  diseases,  may  I  again 
ask,  why  they  allowed  so  many  of  the 
soldiers  to  die,  and  why  their  dissec- 
tions were  so  fre(]uent  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  my  visit  ? 

Dr.  Hacket,  after  an  account  of 
their  other  measures,  gives,  I  must  say, 
a  most  unfair  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  practice  which  they  had  adopted  on 
my  recommendation,  and  which  has 
been  attended  «ilh  such  signal  success. 
He  then  states  that  "  the  sole  cause  of 
the  cure  may  as  well  be  attributed  to 
any  one  of  the  other  means,  as  that  a 
little  soda  had  caused  all  the  advantages 
which  ihey  had  obtained,  that  is,  after 
my  visit.  The  reader  will  himself  see 
the  art  with  which  all  this  has  been  got 
up.  Had  they  trusted  in  reality  to  a 
little  soda,  they  would  not  have  been 
more  successful  after  my  visit  than  they 
had  been  before  ;  or  if  Dr.  H.  who  is,  I 
believe,  still  in  the  West  Indies,  will 
only  return  to  Trinidad,  and  again  give 
their  otiier  measures  and  a  little  soda  a 
fair  trial,  be  will  find,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  active  saline  agents  wiiich 
they  have  since  used  in  consequence  of 
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my  recommendation,  that  their  old 
Jacksonian  practice  and  their  other 
measures  will  au''ain  lie  just  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  they  iiad  been  previous  to  the 
month  of  August  182S. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  first  announced 
the  Trinidad  documents,  he  promised 
to  lay  before  the  profession  inftirmation 
of  ijreat  importance.  That  they  do 
contain  facts  of  great  value,  is  perfectly 
true,  hut  tliese  do  not  prove  exactly 
the  points  which  he  wished  them  to 
establish ;  for,  so  far  from  shewing 
that  the  saline  treatment  i:>  fever  is  of 
no  use,  they  prove  beyond  all  question 
that  this  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
practice  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  in- 
finitely superior  to  tlie  remedies  tliat 
Jie  has  been  recommending  all  his  life. 
There  is  also  anotlier  important  fact 
contained  in  these  documents  ;  namely, 
that  the  same  treatment  had  been  tried, 
and  with  a  similar  result,  in  a  fever  of  a 
fatal  character,  which  appeared  in  the 
island  of  Tobago  in  1830.  As  to  the 
other  parts  of  their  information,  if  there 
be  any  thing  good  in  these  documents, 
it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  I  have 
stated  in  my  paper  on  the  Bloi)d.  These 
gentlemen  have  evidently  benetilted  by 
my  practice  ;  but  I  confess  that  1  can 
see  nothing  else  for  even  Dr.  Johnson 
to  admire,  except  the  temerity  with 
which  one  of  tliem,  at  least,  misstates 
the  facts,  and  tlie  great  ingenuity  which 
both  of  them  have  shown  in  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  from  the  [uiblic  the  true 
cause  of  the  great  success  which  cer- 
tainly followed  after  they  had  begun 
to  treat  fever  on  the  principle  sug- 
gested by  me.  As  to  the  rest,  tlieir 
papers  are  actually  beneath  all  cri- 
ticism. 'Jhey  have  given  an  account 
of  the  derangement  in  the  solids, 
such  as  they  had  met  with  after  death, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  a  fact  which  I  will  afterwards  endea- 
vour to  prove;  namely,  that  all  this 
derangement  in  the  solids  is  merely  an 
effect  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood. 

I  have  stated  that,  "  in  a  malignant 
form  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  is  some- 
limes  met  with  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
blood  is  nearly  as  thin  as  water,  and 
literally  speaking  black  as  ink."  In 
fact,  it  was  so  thin  that  even  before 
death  it  could  scarcely  be  retained  with- 
in its  vessels ;  and  when  taken  from 
the  heart  after  death,  it  was  so  chanjed 
that  it  could  only  be  distinguished 
from  the  black  vomit  by  a  chemical 
test. 


All  this  is  well  known  to  others  as 
well  as  myself;  and  even  Dr.  U.  ad- 
mits that  during  the  disease,  the  blood 
is  sometimes  so  thin  and  dissolved  that 
it  oozes  from  the  gums,  eyes,  &c. 
&c.  before  death.  He  admits,  also, 
that  this  state  of  the  blood,  which  I 
have  described  as  peculiar  to  a  malig- 
nant form  of  the  yellow  fever  which  is 
"  sometimes"  met  with  in  the  West 
Indies,  had  also  been  observed  in  the 
iVlilitary  Hospital  of  Trinidad  ;  yet, 
after  having  admitted  this,  which  I  have 
said,  to  be  true,  they  put  into  my 
mouth,  on  their  own  .uithority,  what 
/  have  not  said,  viz.  that  this  appear- 
ance is  "never  ai)sent;"  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  their  own  misstatements 
they  venture  to  impeach  me  for  want  of 
candour.  But  the  truth  is,  that  if 
these  gentlemen  had  been  good  enough 
to  have  founded  their  charges  merely  oil 
whiit  I  have  actually  stated,  they  would 
then  have  had  nothing  to  impeach; 
whereas,  they  fix  assertions  upon  me 
which  1  have  not  made,  and  thea 
accuse  me  of  errors  which  I  have  never 
committed. 

Whatever  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
essential  fevers  may  be,  it  is  clear  that 
this  cause  must  invariably  exist.  In- 
flammatory affections  of  the  brain,  or 
morbid  conditions  of  tlie  alimentary  ca- 
nal, which  are  often,  l)ut  not  always  met 
with,  are  merely  accidental,  and  when 
they  do  present  themselves,  they  are  only 
an  effect  of  the  diseased  slate  of  the 
vital  current.  In  the  paper  which  was 
read  at  the  College  of  Physicians, 
I  stated  my  belief,  that  derangement  of 
the  blood  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
fever;  and  tiiat  deatii,  in  had  fevers, 
was  often,  but  not  always,  caused  by 
its  dissolution.  Dr.  H.  admits,  that  on 
examination  after  death,  the  appear- 
ances the  blood  presented  were  invaria- 
bly, and  without  a  "  sint/le  solitary 
exception,''  dark  coloured,  viscid,  and 
grumous.  That  this  is  often  the  case 
in  certain  forms  of  the  yellow  fever,  I 
have  long  known  ;  for,  under  the  old 
treatment,  patients  frequently  died  be- 
fore the  whole  of  the  fibrine  was  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  the  imperfect 
coagulation  of  this  gives  to  the  Idood  a 
grumous,  or  perhaps  even  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  a  viscid  appearance. 
All  this,  therefore,  is  nothing  new;  and 
I  shall  afterwards  prove,  that  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  blood,  in  these  fevers, 
was  better  described  than  he  has  done 
it,  long  even  before  his  lime.     Still,  ad- 
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mittins^  every  word  that  he  has  stated 
to  be  correct,  it  does  not  contradict  one 
syllable  of  what  I  have  said,  but  con- 
firms it,  namely,  that  a  diseased  state 
of  the  l)h)od  is  the  cause  of  these  fevers, 
and  is  often,  but  not  always,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death. 

I  have  said  that  tlie  blood  is  invaria- 
bly diseased  :  Dr.  H.  admits  that  there 
is  not  even  "  a  sino;le  solitary  excep- 
tion" to  this  rule  ;  yet,  lie  denies  my 
statement,  which  is  similar  to  his  own, 
and  then  lie  appeals  to  otliers  in  proof 
of  his  veracity ;  and  even  refers  to  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  who,  I  believe,  has 
never  seen  the  West  India  fevers,  and 
who  is,  I  may  venture  to  say  from  his 
vrilinf^s,  totally  unacquainted  with  this 
subject. 

In  the  paper  wliich  was  read  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  I  stated  that 
acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  and  every 
thing  else  that  decomposes  or  destroys 
the  neutrality  of  its  saline  matter,  makes 
the  blood  black.  I  have  also  formerly 
Btateil,  that  these  aerial  poisons  which 
act  as  the  remote  cause  of  fever,  have 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  acids  on  the 
blood;  and  not  only  blacken  its  colour, 
but  derange  its  properties,  even  before 
they  excite  diseased  acti'ui  in  the  heart 
or  any  of  the  solids.  I  believe,  also, 
that  the  black  colour  in  the  circulating 
current  is  not  produced  either  by  an 
excess  or  by  a  diminution  of  tlic  natu- 
ral carbonic  acid  of  the  venous  circula- 
tion, for  tliis  blackness  exists  even  in  the 
arterial  blood,  and  is,  as  I  believe,  caused 
in  the  first  period  of  the  disease  by  the 
effect  of  the  i)oison  on  the  blood,  act- 
ing on  the  saline  matter.  'I'lie  blood, 
however,  becomes  more  red  during  the 
hot  stage;  but  tliese  fevers  run  their 
course  with  great  rajiidiiy,  and  in  a 
very  short  period  llie  blood  is  completely 
black  from  tlie  loss,  or  at  leant  from 
the  great  diuiinution  of  its  natural  sa- 
line ingredients,  which  are,  as  I  have 
gaid,  the  true  cause  of  not  only  its  red- 
ness, but  of  its  arterial  colour. 

Now  when  the  blood  has  almost  en- 
tirely lost  this,  as  in  tiielast  stage  of  bad 
fevers,  it  is  not  by  acids,  or  other  agents 
that  contain  oxygen  in  a  separable  state, 
that  we  can  restore  the  vital  fluid  to  its 
heahhy  appearance;  for  tliis  object  can 
only  be  etli-ctt'd  by  throwing  those  sa- 
line ingredients  into  the  circulation 
whicli  are  essential  to  its  healthy  pro- 
perties. 'I'iiesc  have  also,  as  I  shall  af- 
terwards prove,  not  only  a  specific 
effect  in   preventing  or  destroying  the 


action  of  the  aerial  poisons,  but  they 
are,  in  fact,  more  essential  to  the  healthy 
state  of  the  blood  than  either  the  fibrin, 
the  albumen,  the  colouring  matter,  or 
anything  else  connected  with  the  cir- 
culating current ;  except,  perhaps,  its 
vital  principle. 

Such  are,  at  least,  some  of  the  opi- 
nions which  I  have  adopted,  and  I  will 
only  relinquish  them  when  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  wrong.  Yet  Dr.  H., 
who,  I  believe,  has  never  even  read  my 
pajjsr  on  the  blood,  undertakes  to  criti- 
cise it;  and  gives,  1  must  say,  a  most 
garbled  and  unfair  view  both  of  my 
theory  and  practice.  After  this,  he 
easily,  and,  as  he  seems  to  think,  very 
cleverly,  knocks  down  the  fabric  which 
he  himself  had  made  ;  and,  to  shew  the 
great  extent  of  his  reading,  he  makes  a 
very  learned  quotation  from  Dr.  Paris's 
Pharmacologia;  vvhereinitis  mentioned, 
that,  in  a  fever  at  Leyden,  certain  phy- 
sicians had  consigned  a  great  number 
of  their  patients  to  an  untimely  grave, 
from  the  belief  that  a  prevailing  acid 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  had  trusted  the 
cure  entirely  to  absorbents  and  testa- 
ceous medicines.  Now,  in  answer  to 
this,  which  Dr.  H.  pretends  to  think 
quite  sufficient  to  upset  the  whole  of  my 
views,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  though 
this  sort  of  logic  might  have  satisfied 
JMr.  Greatrex,  who  had,  like  himself, 
an  interest  in  believing,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  trying  to  make  others  believe,  that 
they  were  entirely  indebted  to  them- 
selves for  their  success;  yet  it  will 
scarcely  be  satisfactory  to  any  well- 
informed  member  of  tlie  medical  pro- 
fession, particularly  to  those  who  have 
seen  that  the  Trinidad  ))hysicians,  by 
their  own  admission,  allow  that  the 
remedies  which  I  had  recommended 
them  to  use,  and  which  they  did  use, 
were  neither  "  absorbents"  nor  "  tes- 
taceous medicines.  Had  tliey  at- 
tempted to  redden  the  black  and  saltless 
blood,  which  we  find  in  the  last  stage  of 
tli«  yellow  fever,  with  clialk,  or  any 
other  inert  testaceous  matter,  in  place 
of  the  active  non-purgative  saline  agents 
which  I  had  suirgesled,  they  would  have 
been  just  as  unsuccessful  as  the  phvsi- 
cians  of  Leyden  in  l(i')9,  or  as  they  had 
l)een  in  Trinidad  with  their  other  mea- 
siiri's,  combined  witl\  their  old  Jackso- 
nian  treatment,  previous  to  mv  visit*. 

«  I'lic  statement  which  1  liiive  inadr  ot  the 
previous  mortality  under  tl)e  old  Jucksoniun 
treatment,  and  tlie  Bubse<iueut  success  under  the 
new  practice,  is  given  on  tlic  autliorlty  of    an 
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Whether  the  saline  treatment  was  or 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  ^reat  suc- 
cess, or  wiiother  the  treatiricnt  whicii  I 
have  recoiniiiendcd  he  or  be  not  a  better 
practice  tlian  that  of  either  Jackson  or 
Johnson,  may  still  be  uith  some  a  mat- 
ter of(ionl>t.  Dr.  Johnson  and  tlie  Tri- 
nidad practitioners,  may  think  lluit  it 
is  not  better;  I  think  tiiat  it  is.  But 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  on 
which  I  will  still  retain  the  rii>ht  of 
thinking  for  myself;  and  they  have  as 
little,  perhaps  less  nfronruls  for  accusinj^ 
me  of  want  of  candour  for  tliinking 
that  it  is,  tlian  I  might  have  for  cliarg- 
ing  them  with  misrepresentation  in 
the  reasons  they  assign  for  thinking 
that  it  is  not.  It  appears  that  Dr.  H. 
is  only  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  my  paper  on  the  blood,  through 
Dr.  Johnson's  Journal ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  through  the  medium  of  tlie  Doctor 
himself  that  Dr.  H.  received  informa- 
tion respecting  those  "  misrepresenta- 
tions" and  "  pointed  assertions,"  on  the 
strength  of  whicii  he  has  founded  his 
attack,  and  which  I  repeat  are  not  to 
be  found  in  ihat  paper.  It  is  only  after 
he  had  already  made  a  most  unfounded, 
and,  I  must  say,  a  most  ungrateful 
attack,  that  lie  adds  —  "  It  is  pain- 
ful to  me  thus  to  e.\piess  myself;  if  1 
<lo  an  injustice  by  my  interpretation  of 
Dr.  Stevens's  statement,  1  am  truly 
sorry  for  it,  and  would  call  on  him 
to  correct  it,  or  to  set  me  right." 
Now  1  am  ill  possession  of  more  facts 
on  this  subject  than  these  gentlemen 
are  probably  aware  of;  and,  before  I 
have  done,  they  may  lie  assured  I  shall 
"  set  them  right."  'What  will  Dr.  H. 
say  when  he  finds  that,  in  place  of  the 
"  misrepresentations"  which  he  says  I 
so  nublushingly  made  in  the  paper 
which  was  read  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  have  founded  their  attack,  it  is 
proved  that  I  stated  nothing  in  that 
paper  iiut  what  tliey  themselves  have 
admitted  to  be  true  to  the  very  leiter. 
But  above  all,  what  excuse  can  he  make 
when  it  shall  be  proved  (I  trust  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public)  that  even  if 
I  bad  laid  claim  to  a  share  of  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  fever  in  that  island, 
I  might  have  done  so  with  the  most  per- 
fect propriety.  If  this  be  proved — and 
I  shall  do  so  even  to  their  own  convic- 
tion— is  it  not,  then,  probable  that  one 
of  them,    at  least,  will   repeat  his  own 

tract  from  the  regimental  books,  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  nliich  there  can  be  no  question. 


poetical  quotation,  and  wish  that  he 
had  "  coined  his  heart,  and  dropped 
his  blood  for  drachmas,"  rather  than 
have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct? 

It  has  iieen  stated  that  I  have  founded 
the  superiority  of  the  saline  treatment  on 
the  result  of  this  practice  in  'rrinidad. 
This,  however,  is  not  correct ;  for  tiie 
previous  result  of  my  own  practice  in 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  was  of  itself 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  thesuperiority 
of  the  saline  over  the  old  mercurial,  and, 
in  fact,  over  every  other  treatment  tiial; 
has  yet  been  tried.  Even  from  the  first, 
I  considered  the  Trinidad  practice  as  a 
mere  secondary  concern.  At  tly  time 
that  my  paper  was  read  at  the  College 
of  Pliysicians,  1  was  on  the  eve  of 
an  unexpected  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  America ;  and,  as  I  could  not,  at 
that  period,  publish  the  whole,  I  gave 
merely  an  outline  of  the  facts,  with  a 
view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  an  essential  part  of  the  living 
body,  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  has  been 
too  much  neglected  ;  and  unless  we  at- 
tend to  this  more  than  we  have  done, 
my  conviction  is,  that,  in  as  far  as  fever 
is  concerned,  we  shall  continue  for  ever 
in  the  dark. 

I  may  now  state  that  it  was  only  in 
the  year  1827,  after  a  long  residence 
within  the  tropics,  that  I  found  out 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  fatal  error 
which  had  been,  up  to  that  period,  the 
true  cause  of  one  half,  at  least,  of  the 
mortality  from  fever  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  was  then  that  I  commenced 
a  different  practice,  on  a  new  principle, 
and  the  success  was  sucli  as  to  be  al- 
most incredible ;  for,  from  this  period, 
there  was  scarcely  one  death  from  fever 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  except  in 
the  practice  of  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  admit  any  improvement  which  they 
themselves  had  not  made.  After  this 
period,  those  ^vho  adhered  to  the  old 
practice  continued  to  be  as  unsuccessful 
as  before.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
lost,  at  one  period,  in  some  cases,  three 
out  of  four ;  while,  in  the  same  epide- 
mic. Dr.  Stedman  and  myself  scarcely 
met  with  a  single  death,  after  we  had 
adopted  the  new  treatment. 

In  1828,  after  I  had  given  this  prac- 
tice a  fair  trial  in  the  island  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, we  received  intelligence  that  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Trinidad, 
and  was  particularly  fatal  amongst  the 
soldiers.  It  was  then  that  I  put  myself 
to  some  inconvenience  and  went  to  that 
distant  island,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
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hurricane  months,  witli  tlie  hope  of 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  army  phy- 
sicians in  Tr'inidad  to  adopt  the  nietliod 
of  treatment  which  I  luid  found  to  have 
heen  so  successful  in  another  island. 
On  my  arrival  in  Trinidad,  and  after 
having;  explained  the  nature  of  my 
practice  to  Mr.  Greatrex, — I  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  precise  words, 
for  I  quote  from  memory,  and  from 
a  conversation  which  occurred  more 
than  three  years  ajo — but,  as  far 
as  I  recollect,  lie  told  me,  that  they  had 
tried  the  various  modes  of  treatment  as 
recommended  in  books,  but  that  none 
of  them  had  been  successful ;  and  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  should 
feel  himself  perfectly  warranted  in  giv- 
ing a  fair  trial  to  any  practice  that  had 
been  found  to  be  successful  in  another 
island.  Mr.  G.,  w'no  at  thai  period  had 
charge  of  the  hospital,  promised  that  he 
would  give  the  method  I  recommended 
a  fair  trial,  and  let  me  know  the  result. 
It  was,  however,  only  after  a  considerable 
period  had  elapsed  that  I  received  any 
information  from  that  island,  and  even 
then  it  came  in  an  indirect  way.  It 
was  only  about  the  end  of  that  year  that 
one  of  the  merchants  of  trit.  Thomas 
shewed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  a  friend  of  his,  a  captain  in  the 
Royals,  dated  Trinidad,  15th  December, 
1828,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tra'Ct.  "If  you  know  Dr.  Stevens,  pray 
give  him  my  very  best  regards,  and  tell 
him  that  since  he  was  here,  (four 
months  ago,  yesterday)  the  royal  regi- 
ment lias  not  lost  a  sin(/lemnu,  which  I 
attribute  mainly  to  the  lesson  which  he 
gave  to  our  assistant-surgeon*,  and  for 
which  God  bless  him." 

1  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
writer  of  the  al)Ove  letter,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  officers  in  that  garri- 
son, during  my  very  short  residence  in 
Trinidail ;  but  I  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore, and  I  iiave  not  seen  him  since.  It 
is  true  tliat  he  is  not  a  medical  autho- 
rity, but  his  opinion  is  perhaps  not  the 
less  valuable  on  this  account,  for  he  was 
not  an  advocate  for  any  particular  prac- 
tice, and  not  l)iassed  by  any  theory.  lie 
was  not  the  partizan  of  either  party  ;  he 
was  guided  only  by  facts  and  conimcui 
Bcnse.  He  knew  that  under  their  old 
treatment,  and  previotis  to  my  visit, 
they  had  been  in  their  fever  practice 
most  unsuccessful,  for  the  battalion  to 
which  he  belonged  had  lost  from  fever 
aliout  one-seventh  of  its  actual  strength 

*  Mr.  Greatrex. 


within  a  few  months  previous  to 
that  period.  He  knew  also  that  they 
had  adopted  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment in  consequence  of  my  recommen- 
dation. He  knew  that  from  that  period 
the  mortality  liad  ceased  ;  and  from 
these  premises  he  had  drawn  his  conclu- 
sion— conclusions  which  1  believe  to  be 
more  correct,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  than  those  which  have 
been  drawn  by  two  at  least  of  the  oppo- 
site party. 

I  believe  I  have  formerly  stated,  that, 
in  a  letter  which  1  received  from 
]\Ir.  Greatrex,  dated  Trinidad,  INlay 
12th,  182!),  he  admits  that  they  hr.d 
used  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
soda,  and  nitrate  of  potass,  in  the  pro- 
portion and  at  the  times  that  I  had  re- 
commended. He  states  that  this,  my 
sodaic  mixture,  as  he  calls  it,  was  given 
even  during  the  night,  and  continued 
until  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred (even  including  cases  of  the  yellow 
fever)  the  fever  had  abated  ;  and  then 
when  the  danger  was  past,  they  gave 
some  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  during  the  convalescence. 

The  great  mortality  previous  to  the 
month  of  August  1828,  and  the  result 
afterwards,  proves  that  there  must  have 
been  some  essential  change  in  the  treat- 
ment. It  was  not  merely  that  the  sol- 
diers had  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  more 
seasoned  to  the  climate, for  the  same  treat- 
ment had  i)een  previously  tried,  anu  had 
proved  e(]U,illy  successful, in  tl»e  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  even  in  robust  sailors,  and 
other  strangers,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  a  cold  country.  In  the  same  letter 
in  which  Mr.  (i.  admits  that  they  had 
adopted  tlie  saline  treatmrnt,  he  states 
that  the  "  above  system  (that  is,  the 
new  system,  in  which  the  use  of  the 
active  non- purgative  neutral  salts  con- 
stituted the  great  and  the  only  essential 
difference  betwixt  tlieir  new  and  their 
old  practice,)  has  been  ajiplied  to  three 
hundred  and  forty  cases,  or  thereabouts, 
(now  this  was  the  number  of  cases  wiiich 
had  occurred  since  the  period  of  my 
visit,  and  on  which  the  new  system  had 
been  tried)  ;  and  out  of  this  number 
during  the  last  seven  months,  there  had 
oidy  been  three  deaths  from  fever." 

I  had  received  Mr.  (i.'s  letter  previous 
to  the  period  at  which  my  paper  was 
sent  to  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
and  in  that  paper  I  merely  stated,  that 
"  in  August  1828,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  garri- 
son   at    'I'riiiidad,     i/ds   practice    was 
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adopted  in  Uic  military  hospital  of  that 
island — that  is  to  say,  they  l»led  freely, 
and  nsed  active  purgatives  in  the  com- 
mencement, to  reduce  the  excitement, 
and  afterwards  the  saline  medicines  were 
administered  until  the  fever  al)ated  ;  and 
durinif  the  convalescence  the  quinine 
was  given  in  large  doses.  In  a  commu- 
nication which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Greatrex,  of  ti)e  Royals,  who  at  that 
time  had  charge  of  the  hospital,  he 
states,  "  that  the  ahovc  system  has  heen 
applied  to  three  hundred  and  forty  cases, 
or  thereahouts,  including  both  the  re- 
mitting and  yellow  fevers  admitted  into 
the  liospital,  after  the  fever  had  existed 
variously  from  six  to  seventy- two  hours, 
antecedently  to  an  application  to  the 
ho;;piial,  with  such  success  that,  during 
the  last  seven  months,  not  a  case  had 
died."  This  document  is  dated  about 
seven  montiis  after  the  commencement 
of  the  new  practice.  INIr.  Greatrex  also 
states,  that  within  that  time  three*  men 
died,  having  the  remitting  fever;  but 
they  had  also  abscesses  in  tlie  lungs  and 
purulent  expectoration.  As  these  three 
cases  were  complicated  with  extensive 
organic  disease  in  the  lungs,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  been  fatal 
under  any  treatment ;  but,  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  essen- 
tial fever  wiiich  had  been  treated  in  the 
manner  descriiied,  there  was  not  even 
one  deatii  in  the  Royals  from  the  time 
that  this  practice  had  been  adopted ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  in  the  West  Indies, 
Trinidad  is  generally  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  sickly  islaiuls. 

N^)w,  after  ail  the  noise  that  they 
liave  made,  will  the  reader  believe  that, 
in  the  paper  to  which  they  refer,  this  is 
the  whole  of  what  I  have  stated  with  re- 
spect to  Trinidad?  or,  after  all  the  strong 
and  unwarrantable  language  they  have 
used,  will  it  be  credited  that  they  them- 
selves admit  every  syllable  of  this  to  be 
true?  Dr.  Hacket  admits  that  this  was 
"  really  their  practice,"  and  Mr. 
Greatrex  admits  the  result  to  be  as 
stated  by  me.  I  did  not  say,  as  I  might 
have  said,  that  I  had  gone  to  that  island 
Avith  the  hope  of  being  able  to  lessen  the 
mortality,  by  prevailing  on  the  army 
physicians  to  adopt  a  practice  which  I 
had  found  to  be   so  successful  in  St. 

•  Ur.  Jiihiisoi),  ill  his  version  of  Mr.  G.'s  let- 
ter, omits  the  word  three;  thus  leaving  it  to  the 
imagination  of  thereailerto  suppose  any  number 
tliat  he  pleases  as  having  dietl.  This  may  be  an 
error  of  the  jiress  ;  but  I  think  proper  to  notice 
it,  lost  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  the  error  was 
on  inv  si'ie. 


Thomas.  I  did  not  say  that  the  saline 
treatment,  or  any  other,  was  the  cause 
of  the  great  success  which  followed  my 
visit  to  their  hospital.  I  merely  stated 
such  was  their  practice,  and  such  the 
result.  But  if  I  did  not  saij  then,  that 
the  success  which  followed  my  visit  to 
that  island  was  in  some  measure  owing 
to  that  circumstance,  /  do  so  new, 
ivith  the  most  perfect  conviction  that 
such  is  the  fact. 

If  I  did  not  in  that  paper  notice  the 
error  into  whii-li  Rlr.  Greatrex  had 
fallen,  about  the  blood  not  being  red- 
dened by  soda,  in  three  men  who  had 
never  taken  even  one  particle  of  that  al- 
kali; or,  of  calling  the  saline  practice, 
as  he  had  used  it,  the  treatujcnt  of  Jack- 
son ;  or  if  1  did  not  notice  his  still  more 
serious  mistake,  about  reddening  the 
blood  with  a  hot  bath  in  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  of  the  climate  fever,  it  was 
merely  because  I  wished  not  to  injure 
him — on  the  contrary  it  was  my  wisii  to 
serve  him;  for, whoever  the  author  of  this 
practice  may  be,  1  believe  that  the  suc- 
cess W'hich  they  have  bad  in  Trinidad  has 
no  parallel  in  the  army  practice  in  any 
other  sickly  island  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  as  the  merit  of  having  adopted  this 
practice  was  due  to  him,  I  thought  I 
might  serve  one  who  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  very  interesting  young  man,  by 
directing  tlie  attention  of  the  Army  Me- 
dical Board  to  this  circumstance.  Such 
was  my  conduct ;  these  were  my  mo- 
tives ;  and,  God  knows— I  have  had  my 
reward. 

In  a  letter  written  by  jAIr.  Greatrex, 
appareiitlif  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  dated  July  24th,  1831,  he 
states,  '•■  I  have  withheld,  as  you  liave 
seen  by  Dr.  Hacket's  letter,  all  autho- 
rity for  the  publication  of  a  part  of  my 
letter;  still  Dr.  Stevens  has  published  a 
garbled  extract  from  it."  Now,  what- 
ever Mr.  G.  may  have  said  in  his  note 
to  Dr.  Hackett,  or  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  do  most  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  have  never  received  any  note,  or 
any  commtinication  from  Mr.  G.,  ex- 
cept the  document  which  Dr.  Johnson 
has  published,  and  which,  I  may  here 
observe,  is  incorrectly  printed  in  his 
journal;  and  i  must  add  that  the  ex- 
tract is  not  garbled,  but  correctly  given 
— in  proof  of  which  I  send  you  the 
letter  for  your  inspection*. 

*  We  have  compared  Sir.  Greatrex's  letter  with 
the  extract  from  it  published  by  Dr.  Stevens  in 
his  former  paper,  and  find  them  to  correspond 
entirely.— El).  Gaz. 
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Now,  mark  this:  the  Trinidad  army 
prac'tiiioiicrs  admit,  even  by  their  own 
confession,  every  sylUible  to  be  true 
which  I  have  stated  in  the  paper  to 
whieli  they  refer  ;  they  admit  that  their 
practice  was  such  as  I  have  described  j 
tliey  admit  also  that  my  statement  was 
correct  with  resjiect  to  the  result;  they 
adn)it  all  that  1  huve  said  to  be  true  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  same  document,  and  at 
the  same  time,  ihey  accuse  me  of  hav- 
injj;  made  "  pointed  assertions"  and 
"  misrepresentations,"  which  1  do  posi- 
tively declare  /  did  not  make. 

I  am  afraid  that  Dr.  Hacket  has  been 
miserai)ly  deceived  by  some  of  his 
correspondents  in  this  country  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  was  the  imperious  duty 
of  that  jjentleman,  before  he  ventured 
to  make  sucli  an  attack,  tirst  to  have 
proved  that  I  had  in  reality  made  even 
one  assertion  tliat  was  not  correct,  or 
drawn  even  one  solitary  conclusion 
which  I  had  no  riirht  to  have  drawn. 
Had  he  done  this,  he  would  then,  at  all 
events,  iiave  been  rii;ht  in  liis  premises, 
however  wroni,^  he  miuht  still  i)e  with 
respect  to  his  conclusions;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  he  is  wronjf  in  both  ;  for  I  deny 
that  I  cither  drew  a  conclusion  which  I 
was  nut  warranted  in  drawing',  or  made 
even  one  single  assertion  which  1  had 
no  right  to  make  ; — if  I  have,  let  him 
point  out  where  these  are,  for  I  cannot 
find  in  my  own  paper  those  assertions 
which  he  says  are  not  true,  neither  are 
they  pointed  out,  much  less  proved, 
in  bis.  Jt  is  only  tlicir  own  idle 
assumptions  which  they  are  pleased 
to  call  my  assertions;  and  it  is  on 
this  ima^finary  and  baseless  cause  of 
complaint,  which  they  themselves  have 
conjured  up,  that  they  accuse  me  of 
misrejjresentation  and  want  of  candour. 
It  is  not  the  statement  which  I  have 
made,  but  ])()ii!ted  assertions  which  / 
had  not  made,  tliat  Dr.  Ilacket  has  been 
pleased  to  contradict,  "  in  tiic  most 
pointed  atul  uiupialified  manner,"  and 
none  certainly  had  a  i)etter  ri^ht  to  do 
this  than  those  opposed  to  me,  f'jr  all 
the  assertions  that  are  not  correct,  and 
the  whole  of  the  niisrepreseiitations 
which  have  been  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  of  their  own  fabrication. 
It  is  liiey  themselves  who  have  mis- 
btatcd  facts  by  assertinjf  that  I  have 
made  pointed  assertions  wiiich  I  did  not 
make,  and  that  I  had  drawn  conclu- 
sions which  I  did  not  draw,  and  then, 
after  mistakinif  these  their  own  as- 
sumptions for  facts,  they  commence  an 


attack  upon  false  premises,  and  in  con- 
dnctino-  tiiis,  two  of  then)  at  least  use 
lanj(uaije  not  tolerated  amonjj  gentle- 
men, and  which  is  certainly  not  be- 
coming in  deciding  on  the  treatment  of 
a  fatal  disease,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  at  all  necessary  if  their 
warmth  had  merely  been  the  glow  of 
truth. 

Dr.  Johnson  states,  that  for  the 
honour  of  the  profession  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  pul)lish  tlie  Trinidad 
docujnents;  "  but  (sa)s  he)  my  atten- 
tion being  roused  by  the  announcement 
of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  paper,  and 
more  especially  by  the  very  strong  terms 
in  which  Dr.  Stevens's  discoveries  were 
spoken  of  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Front  consi- 
dere<l  these  discoveries  as  of  the  last 
importance  to  mankind,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  culpable,  if  not  criminal  in  me, 
to  withhold  from  the  profession  the 
counter-statements  of  the  army  medical 
ofticers  of  Trinidad,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  soda  iiad  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  treatment  in 
the  above  island."  Now  if  Dr.  John- 
son cannot  bring  forward  any  better 
reason'  than  this  for  such  an  attack,  he 
had  l)etter  have  kept  it  to  himself, 
particularly  if  he  has  no  other  do- 
cuments than  tliose  which  he  has  hither- 
to produced  to  j)ruve  the  charges  which 
he  made  against  me  in  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  and  which,  I  must  say, 
were  most  unfounded.  So  much  for 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  James  John- 
son proposes  to  maintain  "  the  honour 
of  the  medical  profession." 

As  I  have  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  lias 
been  guilty  of  wilfully  endeavouring  to 
mislea<l  the  puiilic  with  misrepresen- 
tations about  sxla  and  sodatied  blood, 
it  may  be  but  fair  to  shew,  by  his  own 
evidence,  that  this  is  the  case.  I  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  his  re- 
view of  my  paper  on  the  Blood,  in 
which  you  will  find  the  following  ex- 
tracts contained  in  his  number  for  June 
1830:— 

"  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  a  paper  on  the  aitove  sul)ject 
was  read  by  Dr.  Stevens,  who  has,  for 
many  years,  been  a  practising  physician 
in  the  West  Indies.  As  the  views  which 
Dr.  S.  entertains  are  novel,  and  the 
means  which  he  proposes  for  combating 
a  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race, 
arc  simple  and  practicable,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  collect  the  substance  of 
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the  writer's  observations  as  accurately 
as  possible,  to  lay  before  our  readers. 


*'  Our  author  observes,  that  one  com- 
mon property  of  neutral  salts  is  that  of 
givinj^  a  rich  arterial  colour  to  venous 
blood.  This  property  is  cotninon  to 
them  all  ;  and  the  degree  to  wbidi  tliey 
possess  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  test  of 
their  purity  as  saline  agents.  To  ascer- 
tain tlie  etfects  of  dift'erent  agents  on  the 
bloodjhemadeanuniber  of  experiments, 
in  which  it  was  observed — 

"  1st.  That  all  the  acids  give  a  dark 
colour  to  healthy  blood,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  strength,  change  it  from 
red  to  black,  as  certainly  as  they  change 
vegetable  colours  from  blue  to  red. 
Even  the  vegetable  acids  so  completely 
blackened  the  blood,  that  the  addition 
of  a  little  water  converted  the  whole 
into  fluid  exactly  resembling  the  black 
vomit.  Secondly,  the  pure  alkalies  have 
a  similar  effect  with  the  acids,  in  chang- 
ing the  blood  from  red  to  black,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree.  'I'hiidly,  the 
neutral  ealts  immediately  changed  the 
venous  blood  frum  a  dark  modena  red, 
to  a  bright  arterial  colour.  Even  those 
salts  that  contain  a  slight  excess  of  al- 
kali, the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  for  ex- 
ample, immediately  give  to  venous 
blood  a  beautiful  bright  arterial  colour. 
The  effects  of  these  experiments  are 
best  seen  when  made  on  healthy  blood. 
The  agents  ought  first  to  be  dissolved  in 
a  little  soft  water,  and  then  well  mixed 
with  the  warm  blood,  before  it  begins  to 
coagulate. 

"  4thly.  When  tlie  neutral  salts  are 
mixed  with  the  dark  and  dissolved  blood 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  hearts  of 
those  whii  had  died  of  yellow  fever, 
even  the  black  and  dissolved  fluid  was 
instantly  converted  from  a  black  to  a 
bright  arterial  colour. 

"  The  nature  of  this  paper  (said  Dr. 
S.)  prevents  me  from  entering  minutely 
on  the  important  effects  which  this  sa- 
line impregnation  produces  in  the  vital 
fluid  ;  but,  in  a  work  which  will  soon  be 
published,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 
first,  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  colour  to 
this  saline  impregnation.  Black  appears 
to  be  the  natural  colour  of  the  colour- 
ing matter;  for,  when  we  take  a  clot  of 
blood,  and  deprive  it  completely  of  its 
saline  matter,  by  immersing  it  in  fresh 
water,  the  colouring  matter  soon  be- 
comes so  black,  that  even  oxygen  has 


no  eff"ecl  in  changing  its  colour.  But, 
wh«n  we  immerse  this  black  clot  in  an 
artificial  serum,  made  i>y  dissolving 
some  saline  matter  in  water,  the  black 
clot  in  this  clear  fluid  assumes  almost 
immediately  a  beautiful  bright  arterial 
colour.  Secondly,  that,  to  this  saline 
impregnation  the  fibrin  owes  its  fluidity  : 
for  it  retains  this  form  only  so  long 
as  it  is  held  in  solution  in  the  salt 
serum.  Thirdly,  that  the  change  of 
form  which  this  saline  matter  under- 
goes, when  the  blood  changes  from  ar- 
terial to  venous,  and  from  venous  to  ar- 
terial, alters  its  capacity  for  caloric,  and 
gives  it  an  influence  in  supporting  the 
temperature  of  the  system.  The  saline 
impregnation  also  adds  to  the  sti?nulat- 
ing  fjualitg  of  the  blood,  and  assists, 
even  in  a  high  temperature,  in  adding  to 
its  powers  of  self-preservation. 


"  As  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Ste- 
vens will  pursue  this  interesting  inqtiiry 
further,  and  lay  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations before  the  profession  in  a  more 
extended  form,  we  shall  abstain  from 
any  comments  on  the  prcsei:t  occasion. 
We  have  laid  a  very  full  and  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  paper  before  our  readers, 
and  leave  them,  for  the  present,  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions." 

As  r  trust  that  many  of  your  readers 
will  feel  an  interest  on  this  subject, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  of 
every  thing  like  unbecomng  personali- 
ties, and  as  most  of  them  have  not  seen 
the  West  India  fevers,  it  may  now  be 
proper  for  me  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  but  above  all  to  point 
out  the  fatal  error  in  the  old  practice 
which  has  betn,  as  I  l)elieve,  the  true 
cause  of  one-half,  and  perliaps  even 
n)ore,  of  the  mortality  in  the  West  India 
fevers.  This  I  shall  do  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  when,  I  hope,  your  readers 
will  find  in  my  remarks  something  to 
interest  them,  more  than  the  contro- 
versial matters  on  which  I  have,  in  vin- 
dication of  my  character,  been  most  un- 
willingly compelled  to  enter. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Stevens,  M.D. 

Albauy-Strect,  Juiu  9,  1832. 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS 

ITON 

VACCINATION, 
By  William  Howison,  M.D.  F.R.C.S. 

Vaccinator  to  the  Royal  Disiiensary  of  Edinburgh. 

'To  the  Editor  of  the.  honihrn  Medivul 
Gazttle. 


Sir, 


January  1st,  1831, 
8,  Nicolson-Square. 


This  winter,  siuce  commencing  my 
(hity  on  the  1st  of  November,  as  Vac- 
cinator to  the  Royal  Dispensary  of  Edin- 
burnh,  I  have  airain  turned  my  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  the  vaccine  vesicles 
upon  the  arms  of  the  numerous  children 
vaccinated  at  that  institution,  through- 
out all  their  stages.  During  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  which 
liave  now  passed  away,  I  feel  happy  to 
state  that  the  various  vesicles  through- 
out all  their  stages,  have  presented  a 
much  more  favourable  appearance  than 
they  did  last  winter  during  tlie  above- 
mentioned  months,  as  described  by  me, 
in  the  paper  on  Vaccination,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  July 
1831,  to  which  I  request  my  readers 
again  to  refer,  as  the  precursor  of  the 
remarks  which  I  am  now  aliout  to  make. 
The  vesicles  of  the  past  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  have  invarialily 
appeared  large,  l)eautifu!,  and  distinct, 
witli  pellucid  virus,  as  much  so  as  they 
did  during  the  pleasant  genial  weather 
of  June  and  July.  And  vaccinations, 
at  a  distance  performed  with  vinis 
taken  from  tlicm,  have  proved  ecpially 
beautiful  and  salisfactory.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  this  fortunate 
circumstance  principally  to  the  mild 
tem|)cratc  weather,  the  wind  being  con- 
fined to  the  south,  south-west,  or  west, 
which,  with  the  exce])tion  of  a  few  days 
of  intense  frost  and  snow  following  u 
nortlierly  wind,  about  tiie  beginning  of 
November,  has  prevailed  througlumt 
November  and  December,  resembling 
more  tiie  temperature  of  spring  than 
that  of  winter.  Small  pox  has  be- 
sides ceased  to  exist  for  several  months 
past  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  perliaps  the  re- 
moval of  that  <lestructive  disease  from 
the  environs  of  the  Dispensary,  may 
have  rendered  the  cow-pox  vesicles 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than 
when  it  was  extending  its  violence  round 


about,  as   it  did  last  winter,  when  my 
remarks  were  made. 

A  few  medical  friends,  interested  in 
this  subject,  having  done  me  the  honour 
of  reading  the  ideas  that  I  have  already 
thrown  out  upon  vaccination,  having 
requested  that  I  should  pay  attention  to 
the  shape  and  size  of  tlie  vesicle,  the 
state  of  the  cicatrice  ;  how  far  vaccina- 
tion is  modified  or  destroyed  by  other 
diseases  existing  in  the  infant  at  the 
same  time;  the  nature  of  what  is  term- 
ed modified  ^mall-pox,  and  the  identity 
of  smallpox  and  cow-pox;  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  remarks  upon  these,  so 
far  as  my  limited  means  and  abilities 
will  allow. 

I. — The  Tiijnre  and  Size  of  the  Vaccine 
Vesicle. 
The  figure  and  size  of  the  future  vac- 
cine vesicle  depends  entirely  upon  the 
mode  of  inserting  the  virus  at  the  time 
of  performing  vaccination.  The  vac- 
cine vesicle  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
any  particular  figure  or  dimensions  :  it 
is  not  uniformly  circular,  as  many  au- 
thors have  erroneously  supposed  and 
described  in  their  writings  ;  neither  is 
it  oval.  I  will  say  that  it  will  assume 
any  figure  which  the  puncture  or  line  of 
incision  at  which  the  virus  is  inserted 
may  be  made  to  take  ;  forming  an  ele- 
vated boundary  to  tliatline.  Neither  is 
its  size  of  any  limited  extent :  were  a 
circular  line  drawn  round  the  arm,  or 
even  round  the  wrist,  of  an  infant,  and 
vaccine  virus  inserted  throughout  the 
track  of  that  line,  we  wouhl  have  the 
future  vesicle  following  a  similar  ex- 
tensive circular  range,  in  pulilic  Dis- 
pensaries, a  vesicle  of  an  oblong  shape, 
formed  by  inserting  the  virus  i)y  the  in- 
cision of  the  round-pointed  inoculating 
lancet,  is  al)solutely  necessary,  to  af- 
ford a  sufficient  quantity  of  virus  for 
carrying  on  future  vaccinations.  In 
private  practice,  this  circular  vesicle, 
formed  !)y  tiie  puncture  of  the  common 
bleeding  lancet,  perhaps  iiuiy  be  suffi- 
cient. The  l)leeding  lancet,  however, 
I  neither  use  nor  approve  of,  for  rea- 
sons already  given  to  the  public. 

II. — State  of  I  he  Vaciiiic  Cicatrice 
at  an  afttr  period. 

With  regard  to  the  vaccine  cicatrice 
at  an  after  period,  during  the  remain- 
ing life  of  the  individmil,  proving  that 
the  vacciuution  has  been  properly  i>cr~ 
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formed  and  passed  throug-h,  my  experi- 
ence id  limited.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  tliat  the  regular  punctured  ci- 
catrice, formed  hy  the  destruction  of 
the  cutis  virn,  which  can  at  no  after 
period  be  rejjenerated,  and  suhsequent 
contraction  of  llie  cuticle,  which  i;;ra- 
dually  takes  place  durino"  tlie  formation 
and  prosrress  of  the  vaccine  crust, 
previous  to  its  beins  tlirown  olf,  from 
its  white  colour,  ^xc.  cont:nuiiii>-  mi- 
changed  for  the  life  of  the  individual, 
is  a  certain  and  infallible  criterion  to 
the  accustomed  observer  that  the  vac- 
cination has  been  properly  gone  through, 
and  th;it  no  other  disease  or  accident, 
so  far  as  we  know  in  the  present  en- 
lightened state  of  medical  knowledge, 
will  ever  assume  the  same  regular  ap- 
pearance. To  this  circumstance,  how- 
ever, I  must  confess  I  have  not  as  yet 
given  my  complete  attention. 

III. — lioiv  far  the  Progress  of  Vaccina- 
tion ismodijied,  or  destroyed,  by  other 
Diseases  exisliny  in  the.  Infant  at  the 
same  time. 

Upon  this  subject  I  have  little  to  say. 
It  is  a  circumstance  admitting  of  no 
doubt,  th-.it  the  state  of  perfect  health 
is  the  one  most  congenial  to  the  efficacy, 
beauty,  and  future  ])rogress  of  the  vac- 
tinevesicle;  and  inproportionasthecon- 
stitution  of  the  individual  vaccinated  de- 
viates from  that  state,  in  tI)esameprf>por- 
tion  does  the  vaccine  vesicle  deviate  from 
its  beauty  and  efficacy.  IMy  friend  Dr. 
Sanders,  who  many  years  ago  favoured 
the  world  with  his  observations  upon 
this  suliject,  in  a  conversation  which 
we  lately  had,  informs  me  that  he  re- 
peatedly, by  way  of  experiment,  vacci- 
nated infants  labouring  under  varicella, 
or  chicken-pox,  in  all  its  stages  ;  and 
that  both  cow-pox  and  varicella  went 
on  together,  throughout  thtir  whole 
progress,  without  interruption.  I  look 
upon  varicella  as  a  mild  disease,  not- 
withstanding the  far  more  extensive  ex- 
perience of  my  friend.  Whether,  bow- 
ever,  vaccination  and  other  more  severe 
constitutional  diseases,  as  measles,  scar- 
latina, &c.  will  go  on  in  the  infant  at 
the  same  time,  and  pass  through  their 
regular  stages,  or  whether  one  will  de- 
stroy the  other,  my  experience  does 
not  enable  me  satisfactorily  to  decide. 
Were  I  compelled  to  give  my  opinion, 
I  would  say  they  would  overjiower  each 
other,  the  stronger  gaining  the  ascen- 
dency  at  last.     I    finally   believe  that 


every  other  constitutional  disease  will 
either  totally  destroy  the  progress  of 
the  vaccine  vesicle,  or  render  it  so  im- 
perfect as  not  to  afford,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, security  against  small-pox  infec- 
tion. This,  in  reality,  is  u  subject  of 
little  practical  importance,  as  no  medi- 
cal man  can  be  justified,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, of  vaccinating  individuals 
when  labouring  under  the  influence  of 
severe  constitutional  disease;  with  the 
exception  of  scrofula,  mania,  or 
plhisis  pulmonalis. 

IV. — Identity  of  Cou-pox   and  Small- 
pox * . 

V. — The  Nature  of  the  Disease  termed 
Bloilijied  Small  Pax. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease termed  modified  small-pox,  I  sub- 
join the  (bllowing  letter,  lately  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  Sanders,  in  answer  to  a  rt- 
q\iest  to  be  favoured  with  his  ideas 
upon  that  subject.  I  decline  accompa- 
nying it  with  any  remarks  of  my  own. 

DukeStrect,  Dec  23, 1831. 

Dear  Howison, — With  regard  to  vac- 
cination as  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  I 
maintain  that  the  disease  of  the  real 
small-pox  never  occurred  either  in  its 
complete  form,  or  under  any  modifica- 
tion, in  a  person  who  had  undergone 
vaci'iiuition. 

That  it  never  occurred  in  its  com- 
plete form,  is  proved  as  follows  :  —  1st, 
During  25  years  1  have  not  seen  even 
one  instance  of  the  small-pox,  in  a  per- 
son who  had  been  vaccinated.  2dly, 
That  in  the  writings  of  the  anti-vacci- 
nists,  as  well  as  those  who  believe  in  the 
occasional  failure  of  vaccination,  there 
is  not  one  instance  of  the  small-pox. 
Respecting  the  voluminous  works  of 
the  new  Professor  of  Pathology  on  this 
subject,  I  agree  with  the  authors  of  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  l\Jedicales, 
"  that  all  the  cases  produced  by  Dr. 
Thomson  loaiit  the  proper  characters  of 
the  gemiine  small-pox  {varicella)." 

That  it  never  occurred  under  any  mo- 
dified form,  is  proved  as  follows  : — 
1st,  If  a  certain  disease  is  modified  by 
vaccination,  then  a  form  of  disease  must 
have  been  produced,  which  was  un- 
known previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
vaccine  virus,  and  which  cannot  appear 

*  Tliis  portion  of  the  paper  n-e  omit,  because  it 
is  merely  a  copy  of  Dr.  Sondcrlaiid's  remarks, 
already  jMiblislied  in  this  journal.— E.  G. 
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except  ill  the  vaccinated.  2(lly,  In  the 
vaccinated,  no  disease  resembling  small- 
pox has  appeared,  that  was  not  known 
and  descrihcd  lon<j  l)efore  Dr.  Jenner, 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  was  born  ; 
nor  does  any  variolid  affection  now  ap- 
pear in  the  vaccinated,  that  does  not 
equally  appear  in  those  who  never  were 
vaccinated. 

Wiiat  is  the  disease  called  modified 
small-pox  ?  On  comparing-  the  modern 
cases  with  those  descril)ed  above  a  cen- 
tury ago,  we  find  that  the  eruption  call- 
ed modified  small- pox,  is  no  other  than 
the  disease  distinguished  by  the  name 
varicella,  or  chicken  pox,  which  is  nei- 
ther prevented  nor  altered  by  the  influ- 
ence either  of  small-pox  or  cow-pox. 

1  have  not  leisure  to  correct  or  copy, 
but  such  as  it  is  you  have  it,  from  yours. 
Ever  truly, 
James  Sanders. 

To  Dr.  Howison. 


INSTRUMENT  IN  AID  OF  VENE- 
SECTION IN  CHOLERA. 

To  l/ie  Editor  of  the  London  3Jedical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
As  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  blood,  in  the  early  stages  of  cholera, 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  most  de- 
sirable proceeding  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  ;  and  as  this  (]uantity  of 
Mood,  owing  to  the  collapsed,  or  col- 
lapsing state  of  the  patient,  very  fre- 
quently cannot  be  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  venesection,  I  beg  leave 
(with  great  diffidence,  not  being  a  medi- 
cal man  myself),  through  the  medium  of 
your  excellent  journal,  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  faculty  the  subjoin- 
ed i)liin  of  an  instrument,  by  means  of 
which,  in  coiijunciion  with  the  ordinary 
method,  the  object  in  view  may  be  at- 
tained. 


continued  into  the  lateral  orifice  to  be- 
yond the  stop-cock,  i  ;  d,  is  a  graduated 
glass  receiver,  the  receptacle  of  the 
blood  abstracted  ;  B,  a  glass  cylinder, 
about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  ac- 
curately fitted  on  to  the  brass  barrel.  A, 
and  having  its  lower  open  extremity 
well  ground.  The  lateral  tube  is  to  be 
about  7-Hths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  di- 
vided into  two  compartments  (5-8ths 
and  7-8tiis),  by  the  continuation  of  the 
diaphragm.  Two  valves  opening  up- 
wards are  marked  by  v  and  v'.  D,  the 
receiver,  is  applicai)le  at  pleasure  to 
the  lateral  orifice,  by  means  of  an  air- 
tight collar. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  instru- 
ment is  intended  to  act  being  so  well 
known,  and  the  construction  of  it  so 
simple,  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me 
to  enter  into  a  lengthy  detail  of  particu- 
lars. It  may,  therefore,  be  merely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  the  open  lower 
extremity  of  the  instrument  being 
gently  pressed  around  the  orifice  of  the 
punctured  blood-vessel,  the  piston  is 
drawn  back  slowly,  ejecting  by  this 
means  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  If  the 
air  withdrawn  in  this  way  be,  to  that 
still  remaining  in  the  receiver  and  glass 
cylinder  (B),  as  one  to  two,  of  course 
the  fifteen  ])ounds  pressure  to  the  square 
inch,  which  the  atmosphere  opposed  to 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  vess^el,  is  re- 
duced to  seven  pounds  and  a  half;  and 
if  it  be  desirable  to  procure  a  more 
abundant  supply,  or  to  promote  the 
flow  of  blood  s  ill  further,  by  restoring 
the  piston  to  its  former  place,  the  opera- 
tion may  l)e  readily  repeated. 

Before  removing  the  receiver,  for  the 
purpose  of  emptying  it,  as  it  should  not 
Ite  allowed  to  hold  too  large  a  (piantity 
at  a  time,  care  should  be  taken  to  turn 
the  stop-cock,  so  as  to  close  the  pas- 
sages. 

And  in  conclusion,  sir,  allow  me  to 
suggest  the  general  application  of  this 
instrunient  in  all  cases  where  the  rupiU 
abstraction  of  blood  is  desirable. 
J  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Alex.  Ventress. 

London,  Jan.  7,  1832. 


A,  represents  a  brass  cylinder  and 
piston,  about  seven  inches  long  ;  C,  a 
diaphragm,  or  partition,  in  the  cylinder. 
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NOTE  FROM  MR.  AINSWORTH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Londoii  Medical 
Gazette. 

January  8,  1832. 

Sir,   - 

Ix  case  it  may  escape  your  notice  (for 
llic  communication  referred  to  licars  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  fact),  I  beif  leave 
to  request  tiiat  you  \\\\\  deprive  me  of 
the  creflitof  cominunicatinir  a  notice  on 
the  utility  of  common  salt  in  cholera. 
I  would  nut  have  trouhled  you  with  tliis 
note,  liut  that  Dr.  Gibson  had,  lon^  he- 
fore  U^irdroppe's  case,  rcconunended 
the  administration  of  mustard  and  of 
salt  emetics,  so  much  extolled  by  Mr. 
Searle  and  Dr.  Barry  ;  and  in  the  nieet- 
ini^s  wiiich  were  held  at  Sunderland,  to 
discuss  the  new  facts  as  they  presented 
tliemselves,  I  (ibjected,  from  mere  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense,  to  their  indis- 
criminate use.  I,  in  one  case,  saw  an 
emetic  of  salt  administered  with  very 
bcneticial  results,  but  it  was  when  the 
action  of  vomitinjf  was  indicated  by 
other  circumstances;  and  it  produced 
relief  from  violent  epi<:;astr!c  pains,  by 
the  removal  of  large  indi^^estible 
masses  from  the  stomach.  In  the  case 
in  which  .Mr.  Tarbock  reff^rs  tome,  in 
evidence  of  the  beneticial  effects  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  I  certainly  can  oive  my 
most  willinij  testimony  in  coroboralion 
of  those  results.  1  never  saw  so  much 
benefit  produced  in  cases  where,  if  you 
will,  the  vh'iledic  symptoms  predomi- 
nate over  the  asphyxia,  as  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  large  doses  of  that  substance. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  AiNSWORTH. 
2,  Woodstock-Street,  Broad-Slreet. 

[The  paper  alluded  to  was  attributed 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  not  by  us,  but  by  the 
printer;  who,  seeing  his  name  men- 
tioned, introduced  it  on  the  wrapper 
and  in  the  running  title. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

COUNTER-IRRITATION  IX 
CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 

Sir, 

As    important    discoveries    sometimes 

arise  out  of  the  most  vague  conjectures, 


if  it  does  not  seem  too  Quixotic  for  a 
place  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  I  should 
like  to  submit  to  your  readers  a  i)ropo- 
sition  (as  far  as  1  know)  original,  wiih 
regard  to  tlie  treatment  of  cholera — 
that,  namely,  of  endeavouring  to  set  up 
a  new  action  in  the  system,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  acrid  matter  beneath 
the  cutis. 

Tiie  chief  objection,  I  conceive,  to  be 
raised  against  such  a  measure  would  be 
the  improbability  of  any  thing  acting 
with  sufficient  rapidity;  yet  as  notiiing 
up  to  the  present  tiujc  seems  to  have 
arrested  the  disease  in  its  pro<fress, 
perhaps  it  miii-ht  not  be  arrogating  too 
much  to  think  the  experiment  worth 
trying. 

Having  lieen  personally  a  witness  to  the 
effects  of  Rhus.  Toxicodendron  on  sub- 
jects  inoculated  with  its  juice,  and  the 
experience  of  the  late  Dr.  Alderson,  of 
Hull,  proving  its  value  in  par.ilytic  af- 
fections when  administered  internallv, 
I  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  thiiig 
better,  humbly  |)ropose  the  inoculation 
of  cholera  patients  witli  the  former,  and 
at  tiie  same  time  its  being  administered 
in  the  form  of  infusion,  or  tincture,  by 
the  mouth. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  C. 

TOBACCO  IX  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Noticing  in  a  late  newspaper  that  a 
Dr.  B.  had  successfully  treated  a  case  of 
cholera  at  Newcastle,  or  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood,  with  a  tobacco  clyster,  or 
rather  it  should  have  been  said,  that  the 
patient  had  escaped  deal h  to  whom  it 
had  been  administered  ;  allow  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  1  consider  it  exceediniily  un- 
professional and  wrong  in  a:iy  individual 
to  promulgate  siicli  instances  of  for- 
tuitous success  to  tiie  ])uh]ic,  as  it  may 
lead  others  to  adopt  such  treatment,  to 
the  neglect  of  other  better  understood 
and  appropriate  remedies,  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  not  one  indi\iduars  life,  but  per- 
haps of  many  in  its  trial.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  that  in  a  dis- 
ease characterized  as  cholera  is  by  such 
universal  atony  and  prostration  of  power, 
that   a   remedy    like    tobacco,    in   any 
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form,  could  seldom,  if  ever,ljc  indicated; 
tliat  it  was  doubly  incumbent  upon  Dr. 
B.  (I  shall  not  mention  his  name)  to 
luive  deferred  his  communication  to  the 
public  until  his  further  experience  had 
justified  its  announcement. 

Indeed,  INJr.  Editor,  the  too  general 
want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  its  incural)le  nature,  nor  to 
the  want  of  appro]>riate  remedies,  so 
much  as  to  the  fact  of  the  practitioner 
bein£;-but  too  often  bewildered  by  the 
numerous  writers  upon  the  subject,  who 
for  the  most  part  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  the  disease,  promulgating-  doctrines 
and  systems  of  treatment  which  my  ex- 
perience justifies  me  in  saying,  must 
as  often  prove  injurious;  and  with  this 
result,  the  practitioner  loses  all  con- 
fidence in  system,  looks  upon  the 
disease  as  a  terra  incognita,  and  feels 
himself  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
any  thing  which  may  strike  him  at 
the  time;  thus  we  hear  of  tobacco 
clysters,  the  actual  cautery,  ice  pills,  and 
the  cold  afiFusion  in  the  journals  of  one 
week,  and  brandy  with  ojjium,  cajeput 
oil  and  the  vapour  bath,  on  the  follow- 
ing ;  and  thus  a  system  of  experiment 
is  perpetuated  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  epidemic's  invasion  at  each 
and  every  place  to  its  termination. 
T  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C. 

London,  Jan.  lOUi,  1832. 


LETTER  RECL AMATORY  FROM 
SUNDERLAND. 

[We  have  no  objection,  in  compliance 
with  the  writer's  request,  to  insert  the 
f(jlluwing  letter,  which  refers  to  some 
remarks  publi.^hcd  above  a  month  ago. 
If  any  (tf  our  readers  take  the  tronl)le 
of  turning  to  the  Gazette  in  (jue.stion, 
they  \\\\\  be  the  l)elter  enabled  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  sulyoined  remarks 
be  an  answer  to  the  observations  alluded 
to. — Ed.  G.\z.] 

To  I  he  Editor  of  (he   London   Medical 
Giizeltc. 
Sir, 

I\Iy  absence  from  London  deprived 
me  of  the  opportunity  of  peru-ing  tiic 
December  numbers  of  your  jdiirnal  be- 
fore this  day.     In  tiic  Humber  lor  the 


3d  of  the  month,  I  find  a  communica- 
tion which  pretends  to  be  a  refutation 
of  a  statement  of  mine  that  appeared 
in  the  Times  paper,  and  I  must  there- 
fore request  a  place  in  your  columns 
for  the  following  remarks  upon  its  con- 
tents. 

I  did  not  state,  as  has  been  pervert- 
ingly  alleged  by  the  writer  of  the  above 
communication,  that  I  was  the  first  ob- 
server who  discovered  that  a  disease 
identical  with  Indian  cholera  was  pre- 
vailing at  Sunderland  ;  nor  is  it  correct, 
as  the  writer  would  make  it  appear, 
that  Dr.  Barry  was  the  first  physician 
who  announced  this  conclusion  :  but  I 
did  state  that  I  was  the  first  oI)server 
who  made  the  fact  publicly  known 
"  that  the  different  forms  of  cholera,  at 
that  time  spreading  in  Sunderland,  were 
one  and  the  same  disease  — that  disease 
being  the  Indian  cholera."  Cases  of 
cholera,  commencing  with  violent  sym- 
ptoms, were  occasionally  occurring,  and 
these  cases  were  admitted  by  several 
practitioners  to  be  essentially  coinci- 
dent in  their  symptoms  with  the  foreign 
malady  ;  regarding  another  set  of  cases; 
however,  which  were  of  a  comparatively 
mild  character  and  frequently  met 
witl),  a  diversity  of  opinion  was  enter- 
tained. These  comparatively  mild  cases 
were  designated,  in  the  official  re- 
ports, "  common  cholera,''  and  it  was 
under.stood  by  some  medical  men  who 
had  suspected  importation  in  respect 
to  the  severe  forms,  that  these  mild 
cases  were  of  the  Englisli  or  indi- 
genous description  ;  while,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  the  advocates  for  an  en- 
demic origin  in  every  instance  held 
that  the  various  forics  were  one  and  tlie 
same  disease,  tiiat  disease  being  a  na- 
tive of  the  locality.  By  sedulously 
watching  the  progress  of  ihe  compara- 
tively mild  cases,  I  found  that  a  few  cf 
them  proceeded,  despite  of  medical 
treatment,  to  a  fatal  issue,  developing 
in  liieir  progress,  and  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  the  symptoms  of  the  most 
violent  type  of  the  pestilential  nialady-j 
and  then  1  came  to  the  (:j)iniou,  the 
j)ublic  expression  of  which  1  chiiu)ed, 
in  priority,  as  my  own,  namely,  tliat  the 
cases  of  "  common  and  maliirnunt  cho- 
lera" were  one  and  the  same  diseat^e, 
that  disease  being  tlic  Indian. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  .^ir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant. 
Times  C(iniir..'iPOM)ii.\T. 

.Sunclerlinul,  Jan.  9,  l.-,TJ. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tuo  ii  allonger  ce  qvie  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrtger."— D'ALtMiiERT. 


Catechism  of  Health,  or  plain  and  sim- 
ple Rules  for  the  Preservation  of 
Health  and  the  Attainment  of  Old 
Age.  By  A.  B.  Granville,  JM.D, 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c. 
The  idea  of  piihlishins;;'  a  Medical  Ca- 
techism is  not  limited  to  Dr.  Gran- 
ville— he  has  Sir  Charles  Aldis  as  a  cmn- 
pauion  ;  and  the  chief  diftercice  in  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  works  is,  that 
the  "  Examinations"  of  Sir  Charles  are 
infinitely  the  more  professional  and  un- 
objectionable of  the  two.  We  scarcely 
know  in  what  terms  to  speak  of  this 
volume,  so  unusual  is  it  to  see  a 
physician,  with  any  pretensions  to  re- 
spectability, descending-  to  the  arts 
which  have  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  charlatan.  Vet  there  are  reviewers 
who,  instead  of  stisrmatizinn^  such  pro- 
ductions in  the  manner  they  deserve, 
are  actually  bold  enough  to  commend 
in  the  stron^j-est  terms  this  wretched 
collection  of  commonplace  nursery  pre- 
cepts, flippant  aluue,  and  pulfinnr  of  the 
author's  own  peculiar  secret  remedies. 

We  are  not  wont  to  speak  thus 
harshly  of  any  of  the  authors  whose 
works  we  have  occasion  to  notice,  and 
our  readers  will  expect  some  speci- 
mens of  a  composition  which  we  thus 
strongly  denounce.  The  first  part, 
then,  against  which  we  protest,  and 
which  every  impartial  critic  will  hold 
up  to  reprobation,  is  what  we  have 
mentioned  last,  viz.  that  the  author 
deals  in  nostnnris.  He  has  liis  "  drops" 
and  his  "  embrocations,"  the  compo- 
sition of  which  he  studiously  conceals, 
while  he  vaunts  tl)eir  efficacy  as  quacks 
do  theirinfallible  panaceas.  It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Granville  promises,  like  Dr.  Clanny, 
"  erelong,"  to  benefit  the  world  by  pro- 
mulgating the  composition  of  his  elixir; 
but  meantime  he  contents  himself  with 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  con- 
cealment, referring  all  who  may  desire 
to  drink  and  be  cured,  to  Mr.  Garden, 
of  Oxford-Street,  by  whom  the  "  sti- 
mulating alkaline  drops"  are  sold.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  we  have  also  an  intimation 
of  a  lotion,  whicli  the  author  has  I)een 
"  fortunate  enough  to  devise,"  which 
produces  a  blister  "  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  or  simple  counter-ir- 


ritation in  less  time."  f  f  is  a  pity  the 
author  did  not  tell  in  how  much  less 
than  "  a  few  minutes"  these  marvellous 
effects  resulted  ;  but  that  too,  we  pre- 
sume, is  to  be  learnt  when  the  specific 
is  purchased  of  the  chemist  a])pointed 
for  its  sale.  St.  John  Long  is  no  longer 
without  a  rival. 

We  have  now,  we  conceive,  said  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  strong  disa|)pro- 
bation  of  this  work  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed. Let  others  denounce  conceal- 
ment only  when  it  is  adopted  by  the 
outcasts  of  the  profession,  who  gain  a 
disreputable  subsistence  by  practising 
on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  man- 
kind, and  let  them  hold  secret  eml)roca- 
tions  to  be  censurable  only  when  they  are 
confined  to  Harley-Slreet :  we  choose 
to  follow  a  different  course;  and  the 
higher  the  rank  that  any  practitioner  oc- 
cupies in  society,  the  more  imperatively 
do  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  remind 
him,  that  there  are  things  which,  in  this 
country,  no  physician  may  presume  to 
do,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  lose  the  re- 
spect of  his  brethren,  and  take  his  place 
among  the  lower  grade  of  those  who 
deal  in  i)atent  remedies,  and  infallil)le 
but  secret  specifics.  Even  the  Editor 
of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  lieview,  who 
has  had  the  complaisance  to  lau<l  tJie 
work,  (probably  the  due  return  for  a 
certain  portion  of  commendation 
somewhat  awkwardly  bestowed  upon 
himself  in  the  preface,)  has  some 
misgiving  about  the  concealment  of 
the  prescriptions,  and  very  sagaciously 
asks,  "  how  are  people  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  country  towns  of  England, 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  reme- 
dies ?"  Why,  they  can  send  to  Mr. 
Garden's,  to  l)e  sure,  and  procure  tliem, 
as  they  do  Whitehead's  essence  of  mus- 
tard, Godfrey's  vegetable  balsam,  or 
Ciiing's  worm  lozenges. 

And  this  leads  us  to  oltserve,  fhat  the 
College  of  Physicians  is  bound  imme- 
diately to  interfere.  The  autiu>r  of  the 
work  in  which  the  use  of  these  secret 
remedies  i.s  recommended,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  license,  took  an  oath,  upon 
his  bended  knees,  to  observe  the  statutes 
of  the  College  ; — now  one  of  these  runs 
thus :  "  Nemo  in  permissorum  nume- 
rum  admittatur  qui  medicamentum 
quodvis  arcanum  {nostruni  vuh^o  tlicturii) 
in  morbis  curandis  usurpare  solitus 
fuerit ;" — and  then  goes  on  to  specify 
that  a  disclosure  of  the  composition  of 
any  such  secret  remedy  is  a  necessary 
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preliminary  to  admission.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  if  no  one  can  obtain  a 
license  who  uses  a  nostrum,  no  one  who 
does  so  oujrht  to  be  suffered  to  retain 
sucli  license.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Censors  of  the 
Colletfe,  as  they  regard  the  honour  and 
would  defend  the  interests  of  that 
branch  of  the  profession  entrusted  to 
their  care,  to  insist  th-it  Dr.  Granville 
shall  inslaiitli/,  and  publicly,  announce 
the  composition  of  his  "  medicamenta 
arcana,"  or  else  that  the  erasure  of  his 
namefrom  thelist  of  Licentiates  shall  im- 
mediately follow  his  refusal.  This  it  is 
in  their  power  to  do — this  in  other  in- 
stances they  have  done — and  this  we 
repeat  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  do  in 
the  present  case,  and  that  forthwith. 
If  they  do  not,  the  members  of  their 
own  body — but  more  especially  the  Li- 
centiates— will  have  just  cause  to  com- 
plain of  their  supineness. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  the 
volume  before  us. 

The  absurd  collection  of  "  wise 
saws  and  modern  instances,"  of  which 
it  is  chiefly  composed,  is  only  calcu- 
lated to  amuse  the  medical  reader  by 
the  excessive  i)uerility  which  it  displays. 
But  doui)tless  these  words  of  wisdom  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  makino^  nurses  and 
mothers,  to  whom  they  seem  principally 
addressed,  look  upon  the  author  with 
profound  admiration  ; — we  can  fancy 
them  comparino-  notes  as  to  their  pro- 
j(ress  in  medical  science,  and  admitting 
as  they  read,  that 

.  " still  the  wonder  grew, 

Hoiv  one  small  liead  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

But  our  space  narrows,  and  we  mtist 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
of  the  novelty  and  importance  of  some 
of  our  author's  observations.  The  fol- 
lowing is  particularly  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  all  g-randmothers  who 
have  purchased  the  volume  :  it  cannot, 
at  the  present  time,  be  looked  upon  as 
otherwise  than  very  seasonable. 

"  Q.  [s  it  proper  to  give  to  infants 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  similar  kinds 
of  food  ? 

A.  Such  articles  of  diet,  or  luxury, 
had  generally  better  be  avoided,"  &c. 

But  perhaps  the  following,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  sharp 
frost*,  is  even  of  more  importance  to  be 
attended  to. 

*  These  remarks  were  written  during  the  hnli- 
days,  though  we  have  not  until  now  found  room 
for  them,— Kev. 


"  Q.  Is  it  proper  to  sit  opposite  to  an 
open  door  or  wiiidow,  or  between  both  ; 
in  other  words,  in  a  draft  or  current  of 
air  ? 

A.  This  is  particularly  injurious «/icr 
sun-set .'"'  &c.  &c. 

The  above  caution,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  exceedingly  valuable  ;  still  we  regret 
that  t!ie  intelligent  querist  did  not  take 
the  opportunity,  wliile  the  oracle  was 
propitious,  of  inquiring — Is  it  necessary 
to  wear  clothes  during  any  part  of  the 
year  ?  However,  we  must  not  repine, 
intt  e'en  take  what  is  vouchsafed  us. 
What  follows  is  very  much  to  the  point. 

"  Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  man  should 
take  exercise  ? 

A.  Without  regular  active  exercise 
of  the  body,  its  health  cannot  be  main- 
tained." 

And  farther: 

"  Q.  ()u!j;ht  exercise  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air? 

"  A.  Decidedly!"  &c. 

Nor  are  the  observations  with  respect 
to  rest  less  satisfactory. 

"  Q  Is  a  certain  quantity  of  sleep 
essential  to  the  health  of  man  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  &c." 

But  then  we  must  take  care  where 
we  sleep  :  for  instance,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  take  our  rest  on  the  road, 
or  even  by  lying  down  in  Hyde  Park. 

"  Q.  Is  it  ])roper  to  sleep  upon  the 
grass,  or  ground? 

"  A.  This  is  highly  injurious,"  &c.  &c. 
Nay,  even  children  must  not  venture 
upon  this — at  least  if  they  be  fatigued. 

"  Q.  When  children  become  tired 
from  tlieir  exertion  at  play,  is  it  })roper 
for  thern  to  lay  down  on  the  damp 
ground,  or  erass  ? 

"  A.  No,"  &c. 

Neither  must  we  venture  to  eat  every 
thing  that  comes  in  our  way. 

"  Q.  Is  unripe  or  decayed  fruit  un- 
wholesome ? 

"  A.  It  is  so  in  the  highest  degree." 

That  unripe  fruit  should  be  deemed  un- 
wholesome, is,  perhaps,  ratlior  remark- 
able ;  but  the  author  delights  to  sur- 
prise by  the  originality  of  his  views. 
We  have  looked  carefully  through  the 
article  on  diet,  but  we  can  no  where  find 
it  positively  stated  whether  it  i)e  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  man  that  he  should 
take  any  food  at  all,  or  not?  Probal/Ivthis 
is  one  of  those  difficult  points  on  wliicli 
the  author  lias  not  yet  linallv  made  np  his 
mind  :  the  public,  however,  will  look 
anxiously  for  his  decision. 
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But  of  the  whole  collection,  the  most 
important  question  for  the  public  to 
put,  and  the  author  to  answer,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued when  any  one  is  taken  ill. 

"  Q.  When  an  individual  is  attacked 
with  any  disease,  what  should  he  (h)  ? 

"  A.  Send  at  once  for  a  regular  and 
experienced  physician." 

And  here  the  inference  is  unavoidi>I)ly 
forced  upon  us,  that,  by  some  error  of  the 
press,  a  question  and  answer  have  been 
omitted;  at  all  events,  if  otherwise,  it 
must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  extreme 
modesty  of  the  author;  and  we  earnest- 
ly recommend,  that,  in  the  next  edition, 
the  query,  "  who  is  the  most  regular 
and  experienced  physician  in  London?" 
may  find  a  place,  wiili  its  obvious  and 
appropriate  answer. 

One  other  remark,  and  we  shall  close 
our  extracts.  After  having-  l)een  in- 
formed that  ardent  spirits  are  pernicious, 
Dr.  Granville's  most  docile  and  intelli- 
gent pupil  puts  the  following  pertinent 
question  : — 

"  Q.  Is  their  moderate  equally  inju- 
rious with  their  immoderate  use? 

"  A.  Certainly  not,"  &c.  &c. 

Now,  as  we  think  tiie  spirit  in  which 
the  volume  is  written  is,  in  this  respect, 
analogous  to  the  distilled  liquors  Iiere 
alluded  to,  we  shall  take  tiie  hint,  and 
not  run  the  hazard  of  what  we  might 
incur  by  its  imnr>oderate  use  ;  for  this  the 
ready  respondent  to  the  last  sagacious 
question  would  probably  tell  us  was 
equivalent  to  its  abuse. 

Dr.  Granville  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
some  talent,  and  we  jiresume  with  jus- 
tice ;  but  we  must  say,  that,  in  the 
publication  of  the  present  volume,  he 
has  tried  a  very  hazardous  experiment 
with  his  reputation.  Tlie  only  part  of 
it  which  does  not  consist  of  the  most 
common-place  truisms,  is  what  relates 
to  cholera  ;  and  this  we  pronounce  to 
be  one  of  the  most  partial  and  incom- 
plete pieces  of  medical  writing  we  ever 
perused — made  up  entirely  of  special 
pleading,  and  interlarded  with  taunts 
against  the  late  Board  of  Health,  penned 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed 
partizan.  There  is  one  other  poi.nt  to 
which  we  must  allude ; — the  author 
of  the  Catechism,  indeed,  may  not 
be,  and  we  trust  is  not,  answerable 
for  the  sins  of  his  publisher ;  but 
the  system  ado|)ted  of  pulKng  it  has  been 
well  wortiiy  of  the  volume  :  paragraphs, 
of  the  most  impudent  description,  by 

215.— XI. 


some  contrivance,  have  been  inserted  in 
the  newspapers,  in  one  of  which,  the 
"  Catechism  of  Health"  was  compared, 
with  almost  blasphemous  panegyric, 
to  the  catechism  of  the  established 
Church,  and  recommended  to  be,  like 
it,  committed  to  memory!  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  these  pud's  con- 
stantly appear  with  new  and  deceptive 
headings  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible,  till 
the  reader  has  got  nearly  through,  to 
disi'over  whether  they  relate  to  some 
event  really  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction, or  be  merely  a  trap  in  which  he 
is  caught  by  the  Protean  panegyrist  of — 

"  —  thine  incomparable  oil,  Macassar  !" 

or  of  the  matchless  excellence  of  Dr. 
Granville's  "  Catechism  of  Health,  or 
plain  and  simple  Rules  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health  and  the  Attainment  of 
Old  Age!" 


Eilinharrjh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal. Vol.  35,  No.  110,  Jan.  1832. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
number:  the  original  communications 
are  nsany  of  tiiem  highly  impoi'tant ; 
and  we  shall  take  another,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one,  opportunity  of  noticing 
them.  At  present  we  sh.iH  confine  our- 
selves to  tlie  able  paper  of  the  Professor 
of  JMedieal  Jurisprudence,  on  the 

EFFECTS  OF  OPIUM  EATING. 
Cases  and  Observations  in  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence.— Cuse  X,  On  the  l£(f'ects 
of  Opium  Eating  on  Health  and  Lon- 
gevity. By  John  Christ] son,  J\I.D. 
Professor  of  Medicid  Jurisprudence 
and  Police  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Who  does  not  recollect  the  *'  Con- 
fessions of  an  English  ()j)ium  Eater?" 
and  who  that  has  read  that  extraordi- 
nary little  volume  is  not  quite  made  up 
on  the  effects  of  o|)inm,  though  he  has 
never  seen  a  grain  of  it  in  iiis  life? 
But  the  jury  who  tried  the  Earl  of 
iMar's  case  could  surely  never  have  read 
the  book,  or  they  would  not  have  re- 
turned the  verdict  which  they  did;  nor 
could  the  judge  :  both  were  in  a  l)ar- 
barous  and  most  unjudicial  state  of  ig- 
norance— an  argument  which  Dr.  Chris- 
tison,  i)y  the  way,  should  not  have 
omitted  in  summing  up  his  objections 
to  the  verdict.  The  misery — the  ideal 
existence  for  thousands  of  ages  in 
agonies  unutterable — the  short  snatches 
of  blissful  repose  at  intervals  j  then  the 
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maddening  pleasure  for  an  age  ajrain, 
yet  all  the  while  the  wretched  victim 
committinjr  suicide  by  his  unbridled 
induly,cnce  in  tlie  use  of  a  drug  which 
lie  knew  well  was  wastinor  the  springs 
of  life,  and  bringing  with  it  a  premature 
senescence  and  an  inevitable  wreck  ! 
The  man  survives  ;  but  by  what  a  sacri- 
fice !  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  self- 
denial  of  the  faquirs  of  Hindoslan,  or 
of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  to  compare 
with  the  pangs  endured  by  De  Quincy 
in  his  stubborn  self-restoration  ?  It 
may  be  all  fiction,  no  doubt,  but  we 
feel  it  as  if  it  were  true ;  and  we  say, 
that  if  judge  and  jury,  in  Lord  IMar's 
case,  had  been  readers  of  good  books — 
as  they  should  have  been  to  decide  in  a 
case  so  important — it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  decide 
as  they  did.  But,  perhaps,  says  the 
reader  who  knows  nothing  of  Lord 
IMar's  affair,  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
the  judicial  personages  in  question  were 
divested  of  those  trammels  of  strong 
feeling  which  wouhl  have  tiedaud  bound 
their  minds,  ,  had  they  perused  the 
"Confessions?"  No;  their  minds 
would  have  been  but  the  more  enlight- 
ened, and  they  would  have  concluded 
right.  The  inference  from  the  volume 
of  De  Quincy,  and  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Christison,  are  one  and  the 
same.  But  how  dilftrently  are  we  led 
to  the  result!  How  does  the  wand  of 
the  pliilosopher  triumph  over  the  talis- 
man of  the  romancer  !  How  are  tlic 
wild  creations  of  this  extraordinary 
sensuiilist  softened  down  by  the  calm 
reasonings  of  the  in(]uirer  after  truth! 

We  take  it  for  granted,  then,  tliat  all 
our  readers  are  acijuainted  with  the 
"  Confessions."  If  they  are  not,  we 
Can  only  pity  them,  for  they  ought  to 
be:  (hey  would  then  read  tlie  remarks 
of  Dr.  Christison  with  greater  zest,  and 
we  should  promise  them  a  ridi  treat 
from  the  contrast  of  fact  and  fiction — if 
the  confessions  be  fiction,  of  which  %ve. 
are  by  no  means  persuaded.  Dr. 
Cliristison's  observations  are  founded 
upon  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Edin- 
burgh a  year  or  two  ago  ;  of  which  the 
following  arc  tlie  leading  particulars:  — 
In  1S26  the  liite  Karl  of  Mar  effected 
an  assurance  on  his  life  with  tlie  Edin- 
burgh Life-Assurance  Company  for 
3000/.  In  September  1828  he  died  of 
jaundice  and  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  57  ; 
and  the  amount  of  insurance  was  claimed 
by  Forbes  and  Co.  who  held  the  policy 


as  his  lordship's  creditors.  Payment, 
however,  w;is  refused  ly  the  Company, 
on  tlie  ground  that  Lord  I\Iar  had  been 
an  opium  eater  previously  to  and  at  the 
tinie  of  effecting  the  policy  ;  that  he 
continued  ihe  same  practice  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  that  these 
facts  had  been  concealed  from  the 
Company.     Hence  the  action  at  law. 

It  appeared  from  the  general  evidence 
given  on  the  trial,  that  in  addition  to 
the  usual  satisfactory  answers  of  tlie 
party  insured  and  his  medical  referee, 
that  the  latter,  Dr.  Geo.  Wood,  who 
was  also  the  medical  officer  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  filling  in  replies  to  the  queries 
contained  in  tlie  sciiedule — while  he  re- 
plied favdurably  to  the  special  question 
in  regard  to  habits,  "  Are  tiiey  seden- 
tary or  active?''  and  likewise  to  the 
other  special  question,  "Are  they  tem- 
perate or  otherwise?" — neglected  re- 
plying to  the  general  question,  "  Can 
you  give  any  and  what  information  re- 
sj)ecting  his  habits .'"' 

The  plaintiffs  maintained,  that  even 
admitting  (which,  however,  they  did 
not)  that  the  Earl  was  addicted  to 
opium-eating,  yet  that  the  com- 
pany, as  they  had  accepted  the  life, 
\vithout  this  gmtml  (piestion  as  to 
habits  being  answered,  must  be  under- 
stood to  have  accepted  it  at  a  venture, 
a  view  of  the  case  in  which  the  jndije 
warujly  coincided  with  the  plaintiffs. 
Lord  iAj'ar's  factor,  coal-manayer,  gar- 
dener, game-keeper,  and  woodman, 
as  well  as  a  medical  gcntle:nan  and 
three  private  friends,  proved  that  the 
Earl  was  temperate  in  bis  living,  never 
appeared  intoxicated,  or  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  narcotic  drugs;  had  no 
complaint  but  rheumatism  to  afflict  him, 
and  that  he  went  out  occasionally  to  the 
distance  of  one,  two,  or  three  miles  at  a 
time.  His  friends  further  stated,  that 
there  weie  no  visible  marks  of  prema- 
ture old  age  about  him  ;  and  two  of 
them,  who  saw  him  frequently  till  about 
two  months  before  his  death,  declared 
that  at  first  his  habits  appeared  active 
enough,  as  he  went  about  iiis  garden  and 
plantations,  attended  county  meetings, 
and  rose  early  ;  that  he  was  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  and  given  to  stuily  ; 
that  his  intellects  were  clear  and  acute  ; 
his  memory,  originally  powerful,  un- 
impaired, and  his  disposition  cheerful, 
unless  when  the  state  ot  his  all'airs  was 
talked  of,  when  he  always  seemed  de- 
sponding and  depressed }  but   towards 
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the  close  of  1826,  his  friends  all  ad- 
mitted a  change  in  his  hal)its,  wliich, 
however,  tliey  attril)uted  to  the  threat 
disappointment  of  his  hopes.  The  un- 
fortunate Earl,  in  short,  about  that  lime 
discovered  that  he  was  not  worth  a 
farthinsr.  He  !»'raduaily  secluded  him- 
self from  society,  lay  lon2f  in  bed,  and 
even  went  seven  days  without  being 
shaved  ;  his  health  and  appearance, 
however,  as  the  gentlemen  already  al- 
luded to  avowed,  did  not  appear  to 
suflfer. 

But  then  none  of  the  witnesses  above 
mentioned  <'Onl  1  speak  with  regard  to 
his  private  or  domestic  habits. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants,  it  was 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  his  lordship's 
housekeeper,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
for  twelve  years  before  his  death  of 
swallowing  sotne  laudanum  before  he 
went  out,  HJieiiever  he  was  irritated, 
and  at  night  when  he  went  to  bed  ;  and 
that  he  liad  acquired  the  practice,  too, 
of  taking  large  doses,  one  of  his  house- 
keeper's giving  it  to  him  occasionally 
when  he  went  to  bed,  at  a  table-spoonful 
for  a  dose.  It  was  also  proved  by  some 
of  his  female  servants  that  when  he  first 
got  up  in  tiie  morniii;.'- he  was  sostitTas 
lo  require  to  lean  heavily  witli  his  hands 
on  his  arm-chair  to  raise  himself,  and 
that  he  was  generally  listless  and  in  low- 
spirits  ;  that  his  appetite  was  so  small 
that  i.  partridge  would  serve  him  three 
days  for  his  dinner,  and  that  he  sat 
drinking  spirits  and  water  till  late  in 
the  evening,  when  he  became  not  un- 
freqnently  intoxicated.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  also  deposed,  that  when  he 
visited  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  1S25,  for 
stoniacli  coniplain's,  he  found  him  with 
a  constitution  enfeebled  and  brnken 
down,  although  he  had  nut  any  dehiiite 
complaint.  It  was  fruiher  proved,  that 
about  the  close  of  1S25,  and  the  early 
part  of  1826,  he  had  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  forty-nine  grains  of  solid  opium 
and  one  ounce  of  laudanum  daily  ;  aiul 
that  during  the  rest  of  1826,  as  well  as 
the  tv». 0  subsequent  years,  he  purchased 
opium,  chietly  in  the  form  of  laudanum, 
at  the  rate  of  two,  two  and  a  half,  and 
three  ounces  daily. 

Thus  the  evidence  clearly  went  to 
prove  that  a  conlirmed  habit  of  taking 
laudanum  really  did  exist ;  yet  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  of  several  eminent 
physicians,  among  them  Dr.  Ciiristison 
himself,  with  Drs.  Abercroinbie,  Alison, 
and  Dancan,  who  wereexaminetl  on  the 


part  of  the  Insurance  Company,  not  one 
could  prove  from  direct  experience  that 
such  habit  was  prejudicial  to  the  I-.ealth. 
Mr.  Macfarlan,  indeed,  a  surgeon-apo- 
thecary, deposed  that  he  knew  one  per- 
son, a  female,  who  used  laudanum  tc 
the  extent  of  two  ounces  daily,  for  many- 
years,  and  who  v/as  about  the  as'e  of 
sixty — of  what  disease  he  could  not  re- 
member. 

The  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  sum- 
med up  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  jury 
decided  in  their  favour,  by  finding  the 
Insurance  Company  liable. 

But  who  will  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Christisou  in  his  deliberately  expressed 
opinion,  that  the  verdict  in  this  case 
was  "  neither  founded  in  reason,  uor 
supported  by  the  evidence?"  The  pre- 
siding judge,  in  his  charge,  made  some 
most  extraordinary  assumptions;  he 
neither  considered  that  Earl  Mar  took 
opium  to  the  extent  that  should  make 
it  important  to  the  Company  to  know 
it,  or  obligatory  on  his  lordship  to  re- 
veal it;  nor  did  the  Lord  Commissioner 
think  it  possible  that  opium  could  have 
been  taken  to  a  pernicious  extent,  whea 
Lord  Mar,  to  his  personal  friends  anfl 
out-of-door  servants,  never  presented 
any  of  those  effects  usually  believed  to 
arise  from  such  a  practice.  On  these 
points  it  is  well  observed  by  Dr.  C.  that 
tiie  judge  must  have  been  most  lament- 
ai)ly  unable  to  appreciate  o/t-  fact  givea 
in  evidence — namely,  the  habitual  dose 
of  a  table-spoonful,  sworn  to  by  the 
housekeeper;  nor  could  the  court  have 
been  aware  of  the  peculiar  eflects  of  the 
opium  eater's  allowance.  "  It  will  I)e 
seen,"  says  the  learned  professor, 
'*  from  what  will  be  presently  said  of 
the  operation  of  oj)ium  upon  persona 
addicted  to  it,  that  in  this  couutrv,  aC 
least,  the  usual  effects  of  the  opium 
eater's  dose  is  neither  to  throw  him  iuta 
a  state  like  the  excitement  of  intoxica- 
tion from  wiiie  and  spirits,  nor  to  in- 
duce for  some  time  heaviness  and  stu- 
por, but  simply  lo  remove  dulness  and 
depression— to  make  him  alert  in  bis 
occupations  and  conversible  in  his  inter- 
course witli  others — to  occasion,  ia 
shjrt,  a  sta^e  of  mind  and  body  whicfi 
no  one  would  suppose,  at  ail  events,  no 
one  not  aware  of  tlic  habit  would  sup- 
pose, indicated  any  thing  unusual  in  his 
condition  at  the  time.''  Here,  we  mustr 
confess,  tLe  Doctor  is  considerably  aC 
issue  xvitli  the  English  oi/iuni-eater  :  M. 
De  Q -lincy  would  hardly  allow  that  th© 
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effect  of  /lis  dose  was  merely  to  put  liiin 
on  a  par  with  other  people. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  "  whe- 
ther the  hal)it  of  opium  eatini^  is  detri- 
mental to  health  and  longevity?"  Dr. 
Christison  gives  us  some  most  valuable 
information.  He  does  not  think  that  it 
is  by  any  means  a  wectssarj/ consequence 
that  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  must 
tend  to  shorten  life  :  but  such  he  infers 
to  be  the  genera/  rule,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  exceptions  are 
hitherto  overwhelmingly  the  more  strik- 
ing in  the  inductive  list.  "  The  follow- 
ing cases,"  says  Dr.  C.  "  have  been 
communicated  to  me  by  several  of  my 
friends,  on  whose  information  I  can 
place,  reliance." 

"  1.  A  young  lady  of  five-and-twenty 
has  taken  it  largely  for  fifteen  years.  It 
was  first  administered  secretly  I)y  her 
nurse  to  keep  her  quiet  and  save  trou- 
ble;  and  the  unhappy  lady  was  subse- 
quently compelled  to  keep  up  the  prac- 
tice for  her  comfort.  She  enjoys  good 
health.  2.  A  female,  a  patient  of  mine 
in  the  Infirmary,  a  martyr  to  the  rheu- 
matism, took  it  for  ten  years  previous 
to  her  fortieth  year  in  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  daily  of  solid  opium.  !She  then 
gave  it  up.  Six  months  afterwards  she 
was  attacked  with  jaundice ;  subse- 
quently she  was  several  times  severely 
ill  of  rheumatism  j  and  she  died  in  her 
forty-third  year  of  consumption.  'J  his 
woman,  however,  led  a  licentious  life 
from  an  early  period,  '{i.  A  well-known 
literary  gentleman  who  has  taken  lau- 
danum with  some  intermissions  for 
twenty  jears,  and  occasionally  to  the 
extent  of  nine  or  ten  ounces  daily,  has 
now  attained  bis  forty-fifth  year.  He  is 
spare  in  form,  looks  older  than  he  is, 
but  is  capal)le  of  undergoing  a  good 
deal  of  bodily  fatigue,  and  enjoys  tole- 
rably good  heallh  so  long  as  he  takes 
sufficient  exercise.  His  allowance  when 
J  had  last  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  him  was  about  nine  drachms  of 
laudanum  daily.  4.  A  lady  in  this  city, 
after  drinking  laudanum  to  excess  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  died  al)0Ut 
the  age  of  fifty.  No  information  could 
be  supplied  of  the  disease  of  which  she 
died.  5.  A  lady  of  the  same  age  takes 
about  three  ounces  daily,  and  has  used 
it  for  many  years.  She  appears  to  en- 
joy good  health.  G.  A  lady,  al)Oul  sixty 
years  of  age,  lias  taken  it  above  twenty 
years,  and  is  in  good  hcaltii.  /.  A 
charwoman,  who  had  been  in  the  daily 
practice  of  drinking  two  ounces  of  lau- 


danum for  many  years,  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  The  gentleman  who  has  stated 
this  fact,  does  not  reineml)er  what  dis- 
ease she  died  of,  although  he  dissected 
the  dead  body.  8.  An  eminent  literary 
gentleman — [Here  is  our  valued  friend] 
—I  am  informed — [Why, — is  not  Dr.  0. 
acquainted  with  him  ?  Of  course,  he 
has  read  the  book] — has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  laudanum  since  he  was 
fifteen  ;  and  his  daily  allowance  has 
sometimes  been  a  quart  bottle  (twenty- 
six  ounces)  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
laudanum  and  one  of  alcohol.  Enor- 
mous as  this  dose  may  appear,  I  am  as- 
sured this  fact  is  well  known  to  bis  ac- 
quaintances. He  is  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  enjoys  good  health.  9.  A 
lady  of  seventy,  now  alive,  has  taken 
about  an  ounce  of  laudanum  daily  for 
nearly  forty  years.  She  enjoys  tolera- 
ble health,  and  every  year  travels  great 
distances  to  visit  her  friends.  10.  An 
old  woman  of  eighty  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  Leith,  after  taking  about  half 
an  ounce  of  laudanum  daily  for  nearly 
forty  years ;  and  she  enjoyed  tolerable 
health  all  the  time." 

These  are,  indeed,  very  curious  facts, 
shewing  how  little  are  « ;;rjV/»i  assump- 
tions to  be  trusted  relative  to  the  affini- 
ties between  opium  and  the  human 
stomach  ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  if 
Mr.  De  Quincy  ever  exaggerates,  it  must 
be  in  dwelling  so  piteously  on  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  digestive  apparatus.  It  is 
(juite  clear  from  the  above  list  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  opium-eaters  may  at- 
tain a  good  old  age,  and  that  taken  with 
caution,  however  largely  taken,  opiuui  is 
no  more  injurious  to  longevity  than  ad- 
diction to  ardent  spirits  is.  Nobody 
will  dispute  the  point  with  Dr.  Christi- 
son, that  both  drunkenness  and  opium 
eating  are  dangerous  habits,  and  very 
liable  to  kill.  He  will  not,  indeed, 
allow  that  even  a  fair  proportion  of 
opium  eaters  live  out  their  due  propor- 
tion of  life  ;  but  it  is  a  reuuu'kable  fact 
that  he  cannot  produce  a  siuylc  case  in 
which  the  habit  |)roved  ])rematurely  and 
decidedly  destructive.  Tiie  probability, 
however,  is,  as  he  says,  that  many  really 
die  at  an  early  age  of  the  effects  of 
oi)ium  eating  whose  habits  are  never 
heard  of,  simply  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  die  young,  before  their  secret 
is  detected. 

How  secretly  the  habit  is  sometimes 
indulged,  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
following  notes: — "^  In  case  sixth, 
the     lady's     medica\      attendant     was 
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so  completely  i<;"norant  of  the  lialiit 
existing,  that,  on  heins:  summoned 
to  her  aid  on  account  of  an  at- 
tack of  diarrhoea,  lie  ordered  an  ordi- 
nary dose  of  opium,  an<l  was  first 
warned  of  the  true  state  of  matters  by 
the  apothecary,  to  whom  tlie  prescrip- 
tion was  talien,  and  who  had  supplied 
the  drug  for  her  daily  use.  In  case 
ninth  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  that  some  of  the  lady's  most 
intimate  friends  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
her  having  fallen  into  the  habit.  In 
case  third  I  can  state  from  personal 
observation,  that  even  after  being  told 
of  the  habit  existing,  no  one  could  dis- 
cover it  from  the  gentleman's  appear- 
ance, conversation,  or  acts.  I  am  fur- 
ther inclined  to  think,  that  in  many  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  eat  oj)ium,  this 
drug,  when  it  does  not  induce  sleep  or 
produce  disagreeable  idiosyncratic  ef- 
fects, occasions  tranquillity  and  bril- 
liancy of  ideas ;  and  that  such  effects 
will  be  often  experienced,  when  its  so- 
porific influence  is  resisted  by  an  exer- 
tion of  the  will.  In  all  such  instances, 
and  notoriously  in  all  oi)ium  eaters,  the 
stage  of  elevation  is  followed  i)y  one  of 
gloom,  depression,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
But  the  opium  eater  usually  takes  care 
not  to  be  seen  at  that  time;  and  if  he 
is  compelled  to  appear  in  society,  be 
alters  the  face  of  matters  by  renewing 
his  dose." 

To  some  it  might  appear  strange  that 
opium  eaters  are  not  harassed  with  cos- 
tiveness,  and  perpetually  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  laxative  medicine.  Some 
importance  was  attempted  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  circumstance  that  Lord  Mar 
was  very  little  atiected  in  that  way ; 
but  it  was  very  properly  abandoned  at 
the  time  of  the  trial.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  opium  seem  to  re- 
quire no  laxatives  at  all :  the  subject  of 
case  5,  for  example,  requires  no  laxa- 
tives ;  nor  did  the  charwoman  (No.  7) 
get  laxatives  at  the  shop  where  she  got 
her  laudanum.  Yet  the  occurrence  of 
costivcness  after  opium  must  still,  in 
Dr.  C.'s  opinion,  be  accounted  theffcue- 
ral  rule — the  cases  of  unobstructed 
boxvels  just  alluded  to  being  most  pro- 
bably no  more  than  exceptions. 

And  the  conclusion  to  which  his 
reasoning  brings  the  professor  is  this, 
"  /  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  the 
habitual  use  of  a  drug  which  produces 
such  permanent  narcotic  elfetts  as 
opium,  disorders  subsc(jucntly  the  diges- 


tive functions  in  so  great  a  degree, 
leaves  those  who  use  it  liabitually  in  so 
miserable  a  state  during  the  interval  of 
using  it,  as  appears  from  their  own  con- 
fession, and  leads  obviously  to  emacia- 
tion and  a  worn-ont  elderly  appearance 
at  an  early  period  of  life  can  be  consis- 
tent in  (jeneral  nitk  the  enjoyment  of 
hi  alt h,  and  the  chance  of  an  average  pro- 
longation of  the  term  of  humaii  iife.'^ 

The  practical  inference  is,  that  the 
opium-eater^ s  life  is  zininsurable ;  and 
with  this  persuasion.  Dr.  Christison 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  remind  both 
Companies'  physicians,  and  medical 
referees,  that  the  pernicious  habit 
may  exist  where  it  is  least  suspected  by 
medical  attendants  or  intimate  friends, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  general  to 
be  detected  by  the  phenomena  to  which, 
according  to  popular  belief,  it  usually 
gives  rise. 

Letters  on  Cholera.     By  Dr.  Becker, 

of  Berlin.  JMurray,  1831. 
This  h  a  very  interesting  document, 
abounding  in  details  at  once  extensive 
and  minute,  followed  by  logical  and 
important  inferences.  Dr.  Becker  is  a 
contagionist,  and  the  grounds  of  his 
opinion  are  of  the  most  convincing  de- 
scription; but  our  space  admits  not  of 
our  entering  upon  them  ;  and  our  ob- 
ject at  present  is  only  to  point  out  to 
our  readers  where  tiiey  may  find  a  most 
lucid  and  perspicuous  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  cholera  in 
Europe  generally,  and  in  Berlin  more 
particularly.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  John  Thom- 
son, of  Edinburgh;  and  from  being  en- 
titled No.  I.,  wc  iiope  that  more  are  to 
follow.  It  is  written  in  a  style  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity,  and  which,  from 
the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  extraordinary,  considered  mere- 
ly as  a  piece  of  composition.  Dr. 
Becker  shews  himself  to  be  a  pupil 
worthy  of  his  distinguished  master. 


The  Elements  of  Chemistry  FamiUarhf 
Explained,  and  Practicalli/  Illustrat- 
ed. Part  I.  Attraction,  lleat,  Light, 
Electricity.  3Iurray,  1831.  100 
Cuts,     Gs. 

A  PRETTY  little  work,  well  executed, 
and  capitally  "  got  up."  It  will  prove 
very  attractive  to  the  young  chemist — 
rendering  the  first  steps  of  the  study 
simple  and  attractive. 
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A  Treatise  on  ihe  Diseases  of  the  Hi  art 
anddreat  Vessels,  SfC.  By  J.  Hope, 
]\J.D.  &<:.     Kidd,  1832. 

Dr.  Hope  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  journal,  as  the  author  of  .some 
very  iiitercstiiig-  coiUrihutions  on  the 
subject  of  the  heart,  puhlisiiod  some 
months  ai^o.  In  the  voluuie  l)efore  us 
we  find  his  views  more  fully  detailed, 
and  his  doctrines  expanded  into  elabo- 
rate and  comprebensive  essays,  consti- 
tutini(  the  most  complete  work  in  the 
Enijlish  languajre  on  the  subject  to 
■svhich  they  relate.  At  a  future  time  we 
shall  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  its 
contents,  in  one  or  more  articles  ;  but, 
for  the  present,  the  press  of  other  mat- 
ters, if  not  of  o-reater,  at  least  of  more 
immediate  and  current  interest,  denies 
.us  the  space  which  would  be  requisite 
to  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  the  subject. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  14,    1 8^2. 


"  Li.-et  omnibus, liceteli.immihi.diarnitatem  A  r- 
tig  Medin/e  tiieri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,  dicendipericulura  iioii  recuse."— Cicero. 


ON  THE  CIRCUMSTANCESBY  WHICH 
THE  RAVAGES  OF  CHOLERA  ARE 
INCREASED  AND  DIMINISHED. 

We  endeavoured  in  two  leading  articles, 
published  some  weeks  ago,  to  investi- 
gate the  manner  in  which  Cholera  is 
propagated,  and  our  inference  was,  that 
the  disease,  whatever  its  origin  may 
have  been,  is  now  at  least  certainly 
transmissible,  and  often  transmitted, 
from  man  to  man.  Our  readers  need 
not  apprehend  that  we  are  going  to  re- 
sume the  discussion  on  contagion  ;  in- 
deed we  have  nothing  new  to  urge  on 
that  point ;  and  if  we  did  not  succeed 
hi  convincing  them  before,  nothing  fur- 
ther which  we  could  urge  would  be 
likely  to  win  their  assent  to  our  opi- 
nion ; — but  we  are  desirous  of  directing 
their  attention  on  the  present  occasion  to 
tome  other  points  connected  with  this 


important  subject.  As  many  are  ex- 
posed to  the  causes  of  cholera  with  im- 
punity, it  becomes  a  very  important 
inquiry  to  investigate,  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  facilitate  or  retard  its 
propagation  ?  what  is  the  condition  or 
peculiarity  of  constitution  which  in 
some  gives  effect  to  that  influence 
wiiich  the  majority  resist? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  a  certain,  as  yet  unascertained,  pro- 
portion of  mankind,  seem  incapable  of 
having  the  disease  at  all,  and  that  a  simi- 
lar immunity  is  acquired  by  those  who 
have  had  the  disease  and  recovered. 
The  first  of  these  positions  is  generally 
admitted,  while  with  regard  to  the  second, 
the  records  of  the  Cholera  in  India  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  those  who  es- 
caped the  first  attack  had  very  rarely 
indeed  to  encounter  a  second.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  present  materials  on  which  the  pes- 
tilence may  feed,  must  daily  become 
diminished  in  every  country  where  it 
rages,  not  merely  by  the  deaths  which 
occur,  but  by  many  purchasing  their  im- 
munity by  having  passed  through  the  or- 
deal with  safety.  Besides,  it  is  distinctly 
made  out  by  JMr.Jamieson*  that  not  only 
those  who  had  undergone  its  attack  were 
comparatively  free  from  its  future  ra- 
vages, but  thatindividua!s,and  evenlarge 
bodies  of  men  who  had  been  exposed  to 
its  influence — that  is,  who  had  been  in 
places  where  it  was  prevailing  and  es- 
caped, were  thereby  ascertained  to  be 
less  liable  at  any  future  time  to  be 
brought  und^r  its  influence.  For  ex- 
ample, the  centre  division  of  the  Bengal 
army  suffered  very  severely  from  cho- 
lera, which  after  a  time  subsided.  Now 
♦'  when  this  force  broke  up  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  campaign,  his  IMajesty's 
24th  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  87th 
regiment  of  foot,  and  the  1st  battalion 
8th  regiment  native  infantry  marched  to 
Cawnpore,  where  they  were  stationed 
in  April  and    May,  when   the  city  and 

*  Bengal  Report. 
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cantonment  were  suftering  from  the  dis-  while  some  are  vain  of  "  the  dan-'crs 
ease.  At  this  time  the  24ih  dragoons  they  have  passed,"  and  hoast  of  havinij 
lemained  quite  free;  the  87tli  had  only  had  the  disease  half  a  dozen  times.  The 
two  sliglit  cases  among  recruits,  who  hiul  most  aiitiieiitic  records  of  the  disease, 
not  been  with  the  centre  division  — no  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  however,  are 
dci'.th;  and  tiie  1st  battalion  8tli  native  opposed  to  tiiis  idea.  "We  siiould, 
infautry  had,  according  to  one  state-  perhaps,  not  be  far  wide  of  the 
ment,  no  case,  and  according  to  ano-  truth  (says  Mr.  Jamieson)  were  we 
ther,  three  or  four,  all  slight  attacks*."  to  affirm,  that  of  the  many  millions 
Yet  the  disease  raged  around  them,  and  attacked,  the  returns  of  the  whole 
the  corps  last  mentioned  was  actually  country  do  not  afford  a  score  of  well- 
placed  riglit  between  two  others,  both  of  authenticated  cases  of  a  recurrence  of 
wliich  suffered  severely.  This  is  an  illus-  the  disease  after  t!ie  removal  of  the  de- 
tratioa  of  the  diminished  suscej)tibility  bility  and  every  other  consequence  of 
resulting  from  having  been  previously  the  primary  attack*." 
subjected  to  the  visitation  of  the  (lis-  But  in  places  which  the  malady  has 
ease;  and  on  this  we  would  remark,  the  not  yet  visited,  it  is  of  still  more  press- 
true  explanation  appears  to  be  afforded  ing  moment  to  decide  what  class  of 
of  the  curious  phenomenon  occasionally  persons  is  most  liable  to  its  inroads, 
presented  by  a  regiment  remaining  "  The  pestilence  knows  its  victims," 
healthy  and  untouched,  while  others  ia  says  the  apathetic  philosopher  of  China, 
the  vicinity  are  being  decimated,  a  cir-  and  regarding  it  as  a  convenient  mode 
cumstance  which  has  often  been  adduced  of  thinning  a  population  too  dense  for 
to  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  conta-  his  resources,  he  takes  no  steps  to  miti- 
giou3.  But  it  is  obvious — if  our  data  be  gate  its  violence.  True  it  is,  that  the 
correct — that  such  a  body  of  men  stands  lowest  classes  of  society,  whether  their 
unharmed  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  degradation  arise  from  destitution  or 
cholera,  just  as  persons  who  have  pre-  from  vice,  are  the  first  to  fall  beneath 
viously  hadsmall-i)ox,  or  been  vaccinat-  the  blow;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
ed,enjoy  comparative  safety  during  a  va-  multiplication  of  the  disease,  up  to  a 
riolous  epidemic.  This  principle  of  the  certain  point,  increases  in  at  least  an 
greatinfrequencyofsecond attacks,  while  equal  ratio  the  intensity  of  the  conta- 
it  brings  the  diseasedoser  to  those  which  niination,  and  thus  brings  under  its  in- 
are  acknowledged  to  be  coniagious,  is  fluence  those  who  would  have  escaped 
in  the  highest  degree  consolatory  and  had  this  concentration  of  the  virus  been 
encouraging,  because  it  teaches  us  that  prevented.  There  is  no  well-grounded 
even  if  cholera  should  revisit,  during  security  iu  the  philosophic  view  which 
the  life-time  of  tlie  same  generation,  any  this  stoical  indifference  to  the  mise- 
place  which  has  once  been  fully  sub-  ries  of  others  would  beget;  and  we  in- 
jected to  its  scourge,  it  will  find  the  po-  sist  upon  this  the  more,  because,  though 
pulation  much  less  obnoxious  to  its  backwardness  in  the  cause  of  charity 
influence.  We  hear,  indeed,  some  who  is  a  reproach  which  cannot  fairly  be 
have  been  in  India  talk  of  having  had  cast  upon  our  countrymen,  yet  there 
the  disease  more  than  once  ;  but  these  is  a  disposition  inherent  in  human 
cases  receive  a  ready  explanation  in  the  nature  to  contemplate  with  more  com-  - 
notorious  fact,  that  every  attack  in  placency  dangers  from  which  we  deem 
which  vomiting  or  purging  was  present,  ourselves  comparatively  free.  AI- 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cholera,  ready  the  idea  which  is  daily  becoming 
*  Ibid.  «  Uengal  Report. 
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more  prevalent,  that  cholera  confines  its 
attacks  to  the  proflifjate  and  to  tlie 
poor,  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  re- 
conciling' their  wealthier  and  more 
prudent  brethren  to  the  presence  of 
the  malady  ; — indeed  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Providence  those  who  regard  themselves 
as  in  the  "  better"  class,  behold  the  ra- 
vages of  a  pestilence  which  they  con- 
ceive will  never  reach  their  privileged 
order.  But  if  the  general  principle 
be  true,  it  is  so  only  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  its  operation  has  been  most 
conspicuous  where  the  most  active  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  not  the  means  to 
command  it  for  themselves.  In  none 
of  the  towns  of  Europe  which  cholera 
has  yet  visited  were  preparations  of  a 
more  extensive  and  judicious  nature 
made  than  in  Berlin.  Tiie  city  was  divid- 
ed into  fifty-eight  (!)  different  districts, 
each  distinctly  marked  and  provided 
with  its  committee  of  management  and 
its  medical  attendants.  There  was  no 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  a'cholera 
hospital  was  not  opened,  and  persons 
were  appointed  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  cases,  with  a  view  to  giving  instant 
notice  of  their  occurrence,  that  imme- 
diate assistance  might  be  afforded. 
Under  these  excellent  arrangements  the 
disease  was  prevented  from  extending  in 
a  degree  at  all  commensurate  with  its 
ravages  in  most  other  places,  and  its  al- 
most total  exclusion  from  the  higher 
ranks,  may  l)e  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Becker,  in  his  most  inte- 
resting letter  to  Dr.  Thomson,  in  which, 
speaking  of  its  comparative  infrcquency 
in  private  practice,  he  says,  "  nor  has  a 
single  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  any  of 
the  numerous  families  who  habitually 
consult  my  valued  friend  Dr.  Horn, 
well  known  to  have  by  far  tiie  most  ex- 
tensive practice  in  Berlin."  When, 
however,  from  a  machinery  thus  ad- 
mirably contrived  and  called  into  ope- 


ration the  moment  it  was  required,  we 
turn  to  the  arrangements  made  in 
this  metropolis,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  in  some  things  arbitrary  govern- 
ments have  still  the  advantage  of  us. 
From  mutual  jealousies,  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  unwillingness  to  submit 
to  dictation,  most  of  the  parishes  in 
London  are  to  this  hour  lamentably  de- 
void of  the  necessary  preparations. 
In  some  few  districts  small  receiving 
houses  have  been  prepared,  but  they  do 
not  amount  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  what 
ought,  ere  this  time,  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. Not  only  is  it  requisite  that 
the  subdivisions  into  districts  should  be 
accurately  made,  but— houses  to  serve 
as  hospitals,  if  required,  should  be 
prepared  within  a  moderate  distance 
of  each  locality  when  the  disease  is 
most  to  be  apprehended.  We  are  by 
no  means  among  those  who  would  ad- 
vocate measures  calculated  to  excite 
any  thing  like  panic — and  we  have  for- 
merly expressed  ourselves  strongly 
upon  this  point — but  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced, from  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Cholera,  that,  as  a  great  general 
rule,  its  ravages  have  been  most  appall- 
ing, where  least  preparation  had  been 
made  for  its  reception,  or  where  (as  at 
St.  Petershurgh)  the  infatuation  and 
brutish  ignorance  of  the  people  ren- 
dered all  sanitary  measures  abortive. 

It  is  likewise  but  too  true,  as  an 
able  contemporary  *  has  observed, 
that,  "  misled  by  the  ignorant  conjec- 
tures and  reckless  averments  of  editors 
and  other  writers  in  the  daily  press, 
especially  of  London,  many  persons  have 
been  induced  to  believe,  that  there  is 
little  occasion  to  dread  the  arrival  of  the 
threatened  visitor,  or  to  make  any  seri- 
ous preparation  for  its  approach."  The 
trutli  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  constitu- 
tion  of  man,  excitement  is  often  follow- 

*  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Joiirnul. 
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ed  by  perilous  inactivity  :  thus  the  pub- 
lic having  had  their  fears  raised  above 
all  reasonable  calculation,  and  soon 
finding  that  day  after  day  passed  on 
without  the  pestilence  appearing  among 
them,  and  that  the  machinery  of  society 
went  on  as  before,  began  after  a  time 
to  shake  oflF  the  incubus  of  their  terror; 
and  finding  that  they  had  clothed  the 
evil  with  more  tlian  its  real  horrors, 
have  passed  into  the  equally  erroneous 
and  more  dangerous  condition  of  doubt- 
ing or  denying  its  existence  altogether; 
indeed  some  of  the  conductors  of  the 
public  press  have  had  the  unparalleled 
folly  to  hold  it  up  to  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed  as  a  phantom  only 
— a  mere  political  contrivance,  got 
up  for  party  purposes.  This  state 
of  treacherous  apathy  has  led,  in  many 
places,  to  a  neglect  of  the  necessary 
preparations,  and,  we  believe,  in  none 
more  remarkably  than  in  this  metro- 
polis. 

It  would  certainly  be  proper  to  have 
at  least  some  hospitals  in  London,  with 
every  preparation  and  arrangement  for 
giving  an  immediate  trial  to  the  nume- 
rous and  important  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  by  various  writers,  but 
which  the  want  of  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances and  means  has  hitherto  ren- 
dered impossible.  We  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and 
other  gases — the  application  of  galva- 
nism, and  other  agents — which,  though 
partially  tried,  have  never  been  adopted 
to  an  extent  at  all  calculated  to  establish 
either  their  power  or  their  inefficiency. 
At  Sunderland  partial  success  attended 
the  inhalation  of  a  few  bladders  full  of 
oxygen  ;  and  a  perceptible  etlcct  upon 
the  pulse  was  produced  in  some  cases, 
even  by  injecting  the  gas  into  the  rec- 
tum. Now,  in  order  to  try  the  effect 
either  of  this,  or  of  nitrous  oxydc,  on 
the  lungs,  it  ought  to  be  so  contrived, 
not  that  the  patient  is  merely  enal)]ed 
to  make  a   few   laboured  inspirations, 


but  he  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas  to  be  breathed. 

Medical  men  ought  to  be  engaged 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
cholera  patients,  and  they  ought  to  be 
liberally  paid.  It  was  not  without  in- 
dignation that  we  heard  an  attempt  had 
lately  been  made  in  the  opulent  parish 
of  St.  James's,  to  impose  this  great  ad- 
ditional labour  and  responsibility  on  the 
ordinary  attendant  of  the  poor.  Ihe 
attempt  failed  indeed,  but  it  is  disgrace- 
ful that  it  was  ever  nuule.  Taking  the 
whole  state  of  the  metropolis,  we  regard 
the  organization  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  break  the  force 
of  the  visitation,  should  it  occur,  as 
exceedingly  defective;  but  John  Bull 
never  will  learn  any  thing,  except  under 
the  hardest  of  all  masters — experience; 
and  your  parish  vestry  is  a  variety  of 
the  genus,  which  even  this  severe  moni- 
tor seems  incapable  of  instructing. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression '. 
the  proportion  of  mankind  suscepti- 
ble of  cholera  seems  to  be  decidedly 
smaller  than  holds  good  with  respect  to 
small- pox,  plague,  or  other  malignant 
epidemic  or  contagious  diseases ;  we 
know  of  no  data,  however,  on  which  any 
rational  calculation  as  to  the  relative 
numbers  can  be  founded.  Tlien  there  are 
other  certain  peculiarities,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  with  regard  to  cholera: 
thus  children,  though  not  entirely  ex- 
empt, are  much  less  liable  to  it  than 
adults;  women  too,  according  to  gene- 
ral observation,  are  less  susceptible  than 
men,  a  circumstance  which  shews  that 
something  more  than  relative  degrees 
of  strength  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count*. But  again,  in  all  countries 
prostitutes  have  sufl'ered  very  severely, 
proving  that  depravity  is  the  most  pow- 
erful ally  to  cholera  in  either  sex 
alike.      There  are  dififerences   betweea 


*  The  only  writer  who  gives  a  different  account 
oil  this  point,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  Dr.  Ogden,  of 
Sunderland,  in  an  interesting  letter  published  in 
our  Supplementary  Number  last  week. 
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most     writers      on      certain     circum-  most  robust  and  healtliy  habit,  and  the 

stances     connected    with    the    disease,  last  wliom  ue  should  expect  to  be  oh- 

but  on   this    point  all   agree  :— intern-  noxious  to  cholera,  seized    by   it,  even 

perance    gives    a    claim    to    the    pes-  when  it  was  not  prevailin;,'  to  any  con- 

tilence  which  it  never  overlooks ;— in  sideralde  decree  or  in  its  very  worst 

I'very  town  and   every   district,    from  forms?"     Still,  on  the  great  scale,  it 

the  Ganges  to  the  Wear,  the  drunkard  is  true  that  they  who  lead  regular  and 

has   been   the  object  of  its  earliest  at-  temperate  lives,  and  who  are  provid- 

tack    and    its  most   ruthless   visitation,  ed  with    proper  clothing,    are  less  lia- 

Nor  was  this  principle  ever  more  con-  ble  to  the  disease   than  those   around 

spicuously  illustrated  than  by  the  occur-  them     who     are     differently     circum- 

rences    at  Gateshead,    where  intoxica-  stanced.      "  The  almost  complete  im- 

tion,  which  was  indulged  in  to  a  frightful  munity  of  the  garrison  of  Berlin  from 

extent  on  Christmas  day,  accompanied  cholera  (says  Dr.  Becker),  is  chiedy  to 

by   a  strong  breeze  blowing  from  the  l^e  ascribed  to  the  pains  taken  to  give 

north   and  over   Ne^vcastle,  where  the  the  soldiers  additional  warm  clothing, 

disease  existed,   was  followed   by    the  and  to  force  upon  them  a  healthy  diet ;" 

lamentable  irruption   of  cholera  which  and  instances  of  a  similar  nature  might 

Las  been  so  often  alluded  to.  l>e  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent. 

Other  causes,  producing  an  excitable  Of  a^  the  obvious  deviations  from  the 
state  of  body,  have  been  remarked  ordinary  condition  of  the  body,  that 
as  generating  a  similar  proneness  to  the  "hich  weakens  the  defensive  powers  of 
disease:  thus,  in  India,  ptyalism  was  so  the  system  against  cholera  most  re- 
frequently  immediately  followed  by  cho-  markably,  is  diarrhoea;  a  fact  which 
lera,  astoleavenodoubt  oftheconnex-  l'''S  been  observed  alike  in  India  and 
ion  between  them  ;  and  the  same  was  ob-  l^urope.  Nay,  it  would  appear  that 
served  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  con-  purgi"?.  artificially  induced,  has  occa- 
valescence  from  fever,  or  other  diseases  sionally  been  so  speedily  followed  by  an 
attended  with  much  debility.  That  any  attack  of  cholera  as  to  have  been  regard- 
thing  which  weakens  the  body  and  ren-  ed  as  the  predisposing  cause.  It  may, 
ders  the  circulation  languid,  makes  however,  be  matter  of  reasonable 
such  individual  more  susceptible  of  the  d«u''t  whether  the  looseness  described 
malady,  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  as  precedimj  the  attack  of  cholera,  be 
a  well-established  fact ;  but  we  cannot  not  in  reality  the  disease  itself,  in  iis 
turn  to  the  converse  of  the  proposition  early  stage  or  mitigated  form.  In 
with  equal confidcnce-we  cannot  regard  many,  particularly  if  met  by  pro|.er  re- 
any  degree  of  bodily  vigour  or  of  habi-  niedies,  it  never  goes  farther;  and  we 
tual  temperance,  as  doing  more  than  are  inclined  to  hope  that  this  favour- 
diminishing  susceptibility;  they  can  al'l«  result  may  often  be  secured 
never  entirely  destroy  it.  "  If  a  sur-  by  means  of  proper  remedies,  parti- 
geon,  on  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  cularly  emetics*.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
in  India,  were  to  point  out  those  ^ence  in  favour  of  this  class  of  re- 
whom  he  thought  most  likely  to  fall  medies  in  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
victims  to  diolera  (<ays  I\Ir.  Orton),  i"  its  early  stage,  and  in  conjunc- 
liow  many  of  his  marked  men  would  be  tion  with  bleeding,  becomes  daily  more 
passed  over  by  the  disease,  and  how  and  more  convincing;  and  is  one 
many  more  would  it  single  out  whom  among  many  proofs  of  the  advantage 
he  never  suspected  of  predisposition. 
How  often  have  wc  seen  persons  of  the  .e^  fn"our  su'^K^n^'/^-rb'c  "V^a"^^^^ 
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•which  has  been  derived  from  the  many 
useful  facts  and  suggestions,  on  (lie  sub- 
ject of  cholera,  c(nmnunicatcd  through 
the  medium  of  the  periodical  press.  It 
is  triic  that  the  remedy  is  not  new ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  repugnant  to  the  notions 
we  had  in  this  country  formed  of  the 
disease,  and  that  it  is  but  recently,  and 
since  the  introduction  of  the  malady 
into  Europe,  that  this  treatment  has 
become  more  generally  adopted.  It 
ha^i,  indeed,  been  used  more  extensively 
abroad  than  at  hom€  ;  probably  because 
we  are  here  more  uuder  the  influence  of 
the  Indian  praciitioners.  From  the  de- 
tails contained  in  8ir  U  illiam  Crich- 
ton's  excellent  paper,  and  from  the 
cases  treated  at  Sunderland,  which 
we  published  last  week  *,  it  will 
be  seen  that  brandy,  opium,  and  calo- 
mel, with  or  without  bleeding,  were  the 
great  remedies  employed  on  the  first 
irruption  of  the  disease,  but  without 
any  evidence  which  would  encourage  us 
to  place  confidence  in  them  :  in  fact,  the 
cases  alluded  to  demonstrate,  in  a  very 


address  was  passed  over  with  silent 
contempt,  bnt  upon  his  repeating  his 
proposals,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Downing-Ntreet  couched  in  sucii  terms 
as  prevented  any  attempt  at  renewing 
the  correspondence.  Foiled  in  his  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  re(juired  price 
for  his  promised  disclosures,  the 
Doctor  turns  upon  us  as  his  betrayers, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  Gazette,  thus 
addresses  himself  to  the  Editor  of  that 
periodical,  to  which  all  turn  with  the 
certainty  of  a  favourable  reception, 
when  they  have  any  thing  abusive  to 
communicate : — 

"  The  uncalled-for  attacks  made  upon 
me  by  the  Editor  of  that  journal,  to 
whom  1  never  spoke,  and  whom  I  never 
could  have  offended  in  thought,  word, 
or  dee<l,  astonished  and  disgusted  me. 
What  has  this  personage  performed  for 
medical  science  that  he  should  thus 
treat  a  country  physician,  whose  great- 
est delight  for  several  years  has  been 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  disease  by 
the  aid  of  science,  and  who,  as  all  his 
friends  know,   has  spent  a  fortune  in 


striking    manner,     the    inefficiency  of    these  pursuits  ?     Had  such   physician. 


mere  stimuli,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  some 
other  agents  to  rouse  the  circulation  ;— 
such  agents  seem  to  present  themselves 
in  emetics.     But  we  must  postpoiic  till 


after  the  history  of  the  safety-lamp,  and 
the  investigation  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  typhus  fever,  no  right  to  ask  the  go- 
vernment of  his  country  what  rewards 
he   might    expect  in    the   event  of  his 


another  opportunity  what  we  have  far-     making  discoveries  upon   the  subject  of 


ther  to  say  on  this  subject. 

DR.  CLANNY'S  ALLEGED  DISCO- 
VERIES. 
The  readers  of  the  Gazette  will  proba- 
bly recollect  that  we  have,  on  several 
recent  occasions,  alluded  to  the  equivo- 
cal ligiit  in  which  Dr.  Clanny,  of  Sun- 
derland, has  lately  cxliil)ilc(l  himself,  in 
consequence  of  having  applied  to  theGo- 
vernment  for  a  reward  on  account  of  cer- 
tain discoveries  regarding  cholera,  to  be 
communicated  to  them,  in  the  event  of 
coming  to  terms.      Dr.  Clanny's  first 

•  See  Supplementary  Number,  y.  uU  »,  &f. 


epidemic  cholera  directly  known  to  that 
government,  without  having  the  advan- 
tage of  publishing  a  volume  on  the  spot 
where  the  disease  commenced  in  these 
islands  ?  Had  he  not  a  right  in  a  free 
state,  when  his  re(inest  was  not  replied  to, 
to  state  that  he  was  not  inclined,  at  his 
inconvenience  and  detriment,  to  make 
such  disclosures  public,  except  he  were 
suital)ly  encouraged  and  patronised  ? 
And  why  did  a  "  confidential"  corres-' 
pondence  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Auckland  find  its  way  into  such  a  publi- 
cation as  the  journal  in  question  ?  Wliile, 
too,  such  a  physician  well  knows  thai  the 
ample  taxes  he  has  paid   for  the  last 
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thirty  years  have  been  partly  expended 
in  painperinij  pensioners,  he  recollects 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Jenner, 
no  medical  man,  whether  a  man  of 
science  or  not,  ever  received  one  far- 
thing of  public  money  since  that  phy- 
sician commenced  his  professional  ca- 
reer." 

Divesting'  the  sentim&nts  in  the  above 
extract  of  the  disguise  in  which  they 
are  clothed  by  Dr.  Clanny,  they  amount 
to  this:  — 1.  That  the  Editor  of  this 
journal  has  no  personal  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  Doctor,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  animadverted  on  his 
conduct  from  any  private  or  sinister 
motive.  2.  That  the  present  is  not  the 
first  occasion  on  which  Dr.  Clanny  has 
claimed  a  reward  for  supposed  disco- 
veries, nor  the  first  time  that  such 
claim  has  been  refused.  3.  That  he 
holds  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could.  4.  That  as  he  did 
not  obtain  his  price,  he  was  "  not 
inclined  to  make  such  disclosures  pub- 
lic." As  to  what  follows,  about  his 
"  confidential "  correspondence  with 
Lord  Grey  finding  its  way  into  this 
journal,  we  have  to  say, —  first,  tliat 
the  idea  of  his  having  a  confidential 
correspondence  with  the  iMinister  on  a 
matter  so  entirely  public  as  the  alleged 
discovery  of  a  cure  for  cholera,  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous ;  and,  in  the  next,  that 
the  correspondence  alluded  to  never 
was  published  in  this  or  any  other 
journal,  but  merely  slated  to  have  oc- 
curred,—a  statement,  the  accuracy  of 
which  Dr.  Clanny  admits.  Then  as  to 
the  insinuation  that  there  is  any  paral- 
lelism between  his  case  and  Jcnner's, 
he  forgets  that  the  great  phihmlliropist 
in  question  did  not  endeavour  to  make 
a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  his  discovery 
while  hundreds  were  dying  around  him 
but  promulgated  his  views  at  once  and 
unconditionally  to  the  world,  subse- 
quently receiving  his  recompense  as  the 
free  gift  of  a  grateful  country.  lie 
says  that'wc  insult  him,  as  the  reward 


of  "  his  paias,  anxieties,  and  cares :" 
not  SO;  we  censured  him,  because  he 
offered,  if  paid,  to  communicate  to  the 
Government  certain  discoveries,  which 
he  conceives  himself  to  have  made,  and 
that  not  being  so  paid,  he  has  hitherto 
kept  them  to  himself. 

That  any  discovery  has  been  made, 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  conceive,  be- 
cause, as  we  before  stated,  the  rate 
of  mortality  at  Sunderland  has  re- 
mained nearly  one  in  three.  Dr. 
Clanny,  commenting  on  this  statement, 
says,  "  this  is  false;  as  our  daily  lists 
show  a  gradual  decrease  of  cases  and 
of  deaths  up  to  this  hour."  Now  the 
point  alluded  to  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  reasoning;  it  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  official  returns,  and  by  them  we 
find  that,  during  the  second  week  when 
the  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  fully 
established,  the  number  of  cases  (de- 
ducting those  of  diarrhoea)  was  44— of 
deaths,  15  ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
one  in  three :  whereas  in  the  sixth  week, 
at  the  time  we  published  our  statement, 
the  number  of  cases  was  80,  and  of 
deaths  39  ;  that  is  within  a  fraction  of 
one-half; — or  taking  it  in  a  different 
way,  during  the  first  three  weeks,  the 
number  of  cases  19/,  and  of  deatlis  55, 
or  considerably  less  than  one  in  three. 
During  the  second  three  weeks,  the 
number  of  cases  was  223,  and  of  deaths 
9/,  or  not  much  under  one  in  two  ;  nor, 
even  if  Dr.  Clanny  adds  the  whole  of 
the  cases  of  diarrhoea,  will  it  bring 
down  the  mortality  to  so  little  as  one  in 
three  during  the  period  in  question. 
It  thus  appears  that  Dr.  Clanny  has 
the  unparalleled  insolence  to  accuse  us 
of  falselioud  for  making  an  assertion 
notoriously  true,  corroborated  by  the 
official  returns,  and  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  which  no  proof  is  offered, — unless 
the  sagacious  observation,  that  the 
number  of  deaths  had  decreased  with  the 
numl)cr  of  cases,  be  admitted  as  such. 
Lastly,— and  it  is  intended  to  be  a  very 
severe  remark,— Dr.  Clanny  says,  that 
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this  journal  "  exists  by  patronage 
only."  Most  true  it  is  by  patronai^e 
only  that  it  exibts,  and  not  only  exists, 
but  grows  and  flourishes.  If  Dr.  Chinny 
will  look  at  the  number  of  that  journal 
in  which  his  own  letter  stands  unho- 
noured  amid  two  or  three  nameless  con- 
tributions, couched  in  the  same  s|)irit 
of  abuse, — we  say,  if  he  will  turn  from 
that  to  the  corresponding  number  of 
this  journal  for  the  same  day,  he  will 
find  papers  on  a  variety  of  medical 
topics,  y/'MHi  nearly  thirty  oriyinal  cor- 
respondents, at  home  and  abroad.  This 
is  our  "patronage," — the  general  sup- 
port of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  pro- 
fession ;  and  long  may  the  Gazette  owe 
its  "  existence"  to  such  extensive  and 
wholesome  supplies. 


THE  CHOLERA  IN  EGYPT. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic 
de  Medecine,  a  letter  from  Alexandria 
was  read,  dated  Nov.  18,  and  contain- 
ing among  others  tlie  following  particu- 
lars : — "  The  cholera  entered  this  coun- 
try by  Suez,  from  Mecca,  where  it  made 
its  first  appearance  in  May  last.  At 
Suez  it  cut  otf  135  persons  on  the  three 
first  days  of  its  visit  (July  30,  31,  Aug. 
1) :  thence  it  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where 
the  first  thing  the  inhabitants  did  was  to 
take  to  the  Nile ;  the  whole  river  was 
speedily  covered  with  boats.  In  spite 
of  a  double  cordon,  the  disease  next 
broke  out  in  Alexandria ;  and  having 
reached  the  fleet,  out  of  500  men  cut  off 
350  in  twenty-four  hours.  Forty  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  harem  at  Cairo 
were  seized  vvitli  cholera,  and  the  Pa- 
cha was  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  em- 
barked almost  unattended,  except  by 
his  physician,  to  lake   refuge  in  Upper 

%ypt-"  

LITHOTRTTY. 

M.  LisFRANC  has  been  lately  operated 
upon,  by  M.  Civiale,  for  stone  in  tlie 
bladder.  A  complete  cure  is  said  to 
have  been  effected. 


MAGENDIE'S  REPORT. 
M.  Magendie,  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
made  the  earliest  report  of  his  late  mis- 


sion, verbally,  before  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Academic  des  Sciences.  lie  re- 
ferred to  his  letter  of  tlie  3d  of  Decem- 
l)er,  in  whicli  he  iiad  used  tlie  term  ca- 
davh-iser,  as  the  most  expressive  he 
could  find  for  conveying  liis  notions  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  cho- 
lera ;  and  he  had  since  seen  no  rea- 
son for  modifying  that  expression. 
The  coldness,  blueness,  and  clammy 
sweat  of  the  skin,  lie  described 
as  very  remarkable ;  the  heart  beat- 
ing but  twelve  or  fifteen  times  in  the 
minute;  and  the  respiration  embarrass- 
ed exceedingly.  'I'here  was  one  cir- 
cumstance, however,  regarding  this 
complaint,  which  he  thought  looked  ra- 
ther favourably  for  the  prospects  of 
France,  and  that  was,  the  sort  of  loca- 
lity which  it  had  nestled  itself  in  at 
Sunderland,  Here  the  speaker  drew  a 
picture  of  that  unhappy  town,  which, 
however  satisfactory  and  consoling  for 
the  learned  academicians,  would  he  any 
thing  but  ornamental  to  our  pages,  or 
agreeable  to  our  readers.  Suffice  it, 
that  all  the  colouring  which  could  be 
imparted  by  the  liberal  use  of  every 
epithet  indi(;ative  of  s(iualid  and  hideous 
misery,  was  profusely  supplied.  He 
had  seen  after  all,  he  said,  but  one  body 
opened,  and  that  by  special  favour. 
There  was  the  most  rooted  prejudice  at 
Sunderland  to  post-mortem  examina- 
tions. 
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Tuesday,  Jan.  10,  1832. 

Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  Chair. 

Polypus  of  tlie  Uterus — Diseases  of  the  Spleen 
and  .■llKorbent  Glands. 

There  were  two  papers  read  ihis  evening: 
the  first  of  theni  was  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  de- 
taihng  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  Polypus 
of  the  Uterus,  which  Ixad  recently  occurred 
in  his  practice,  and  of  which  he  exhibited 
the  wet  preparation.  Ic  had  ])assed  through 
the  OS  tinea?,  and,  on  the  ])art  which  pro- 
truded into  the  va^'ina,  a  quantity  of  coagu- 
lated hlood  was  effused,  which  being  wash- 
ed oft',  the  mucous  membrane  was  found  to 
be  ulcerated  and  absorbed  beneath  ;  and 
Mr.  Langstaff  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  fa- 
tal haemorrhage  had  proceeded  from  that 
part. 

Dr.  Lee  bore  testimony  to  fatal  hfcmor- 
rhage  in  this  complaint,  sometimes,  at  least, 
arising  from  the  cervix  of  the  uterus.  lu 
one  case  he  had  found  the  vessels  of  the  cer^ 
vix  full   of  blood,  and    they  had  evidently 
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been  discharging  it  copiously.  Before  sit- 
ting down,  he  would  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Lnngstaff,  whetlier  he  did  not  look  upon  the 
structure  of  polv]ius  uteri  as  identical  with 
that  of  the  sero-fibrous  tumors  of  the  same  or- 
gan, or  differing  n.erely  in  the  membrane 
with  which  they  were  covered"!  It  was  his 
opinion  that  polypus,  as  a  tumor  of  the  ute- 
rus, only  differed  from  the  fori  of  tumor  just 
mentioned  bv  its  position  ;  in  fact,  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  morbid  growth  might  have 
its  commencement  beneath  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  uterus,  and  protrude,  in  the 
course  of  its  enlargement,  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  ;  or  it  might  begin  in  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  womb,  and  protrude  either  way  ; 
or,  finally,  originating  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  might  push  that  membrane  be- 
fore it,  and  form  a  tumor  in  the  uterus  itself, 
which  commonly  went  under  the  name  of 
polypus  uteri. 

Mr.  Langstaff  would  by  no  means  ad- 
rait  the  identity  of  these  tumors.  He  under- 
stood Dr.  Lee  to  assert  that  one  sort  origi- 
nated in  the  peritoneal  coat,  another  in  the 
muscular,  and  a  third  in  the  mucous  liuing 
of  the  uterus.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
tumors  began,  in  each  ca=e,  in  the  cellular 
tissue  under  the  membranes,  which  they 
pushed  before  them,  and  ultimately  destroyed 
by  absorption  ;  hut  that  in  no  instance  did 
the  morbid  structure  begin  in  the  mem- 
brane?.' 

Dr.  Lee  explained :  he  had  used  the 
term  "  beneath,''  not  "  in  " 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  sure  that  there  was  no 
difference  of  o])inion  between  the  gentlemen 
■who  had  just  sat  down  ;  ei'.ch  seemed  to  ad- 
mit that  tlie  structure  or  body  of  the  uterus 
was  the  part  primarily  afiected,  and  that  the 
mOrbid  growth  took  on  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter from  the  direction  in  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  membrane  in  which  it  was 
enveloped. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  made  some  remarks. 

A  series  of  preparations  were  now  exhi- 
bited, belonging  to  Mr.  Langstaff,  and  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  curious  history  of  hy- 
datids. In  some  of  the  spi^cimens,  of  which 
descriptive  accounts  were  read,  there  was 
seen  one  very  large  hydatid,  containing  with- 
in its  glolular  cavity  innumerable  smaller 
ones.  Specimens  of  flukes  from  sheep  were 
al.so  shewn,  belonging  to  the  same  gentle- 
man. 

The  SEcnr.TAnv  now  proceeded  to  read 
the  other  paper  to  which  we  alluded  :  it  was 
b,'  Or.  Hoflgkin,  on  some  morbid  appearniices 
occurring  iiillie  abborlierit  gla)tds  and  thc>t]>leen  , 
a  very  elaborate  ptrforniaiice,  and  rendered 
peculiarly  valuable  by  the  number  of  prepa- 
rations and  drawinps  with  which  the  subject 
■was  elucidated.  We  intend  next  week  to 
give  an  ample  report  or  abstract  of  the  [la- 
per  ;  our  limits  at  present  not  allowing  us  to 
go   farther.     After  sonic  valuable  remarks 


from  the  President,  confirmatory  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin's  views,  the  meeting  adjourned ; 
it  being  understood  that  the  second  part  of 
Dr.  H.'s  paper  is  to  be  read  on  the  next 
night  of  meeting. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

13th  Decmber,  1881. 

After  the  election  of  several  fellows  and 
the  announcement  of  presents  from  Capt. 
Friend,  Dr.  Tuthill,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  others, 
consisting  of  a  new  species  of  sarsaparilla, 
among  numerous  specimens  of  plants  of  re- 
puted medicinal  efficacy  in  the  countries  the 
above-named  gentlemen  had  severally  visited, 
and  of  which  further  accounts  were  promised 
by  the  donors  ;  JMr.  Burnett  proceeded  to 
deliver  his  lecture,  previously  announced  for 
this  meeting,  on  the  conne.'sion  of  Medical 
with  General  Botany. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  a  report,  to  give  a  fair  abstract 
of  all  the  subjects  which  the  lecturer  dis- 
cussed, as  bearing  on  this  question  ;  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  notice  of 
their  most  characteristic  features. 

He  opened  the  lecture  with  a  view  of  the 
late  jirogress  and  present  state  of  medical 
botany,  dwelling  on  the  rapid  advances  it 
had  made  since  the  institution  of  the  Me- 
dico-Botanical Society  ;  and  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  attribute  its  former  comparative  in- 
significance and  neglect,  to  the  very  iueffi- 
cit-nt  manner  in  which  it  could  be  tai;ghl, 
when  mergrd  in,  and  forming,  with  the 
medical  student,  only  a  subordinate  branch 
of  materia  nudica,  which,  in  truth,  should 
ratlierbe  esteemed  (at  least  the  medical  de- 
partmerit)  a  branch  of  it. 

He  then  [Toceeded  to  shew  that  medical 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  severed  from 
general  botany,  any  more  than  mediral  can 
be  separnted  from  general  chemistry  ;  as,  al- 
though the  subsequent  researches  of  ihe  me- 
dical botanist  and  chemist  may,  and  should, 
be  especially  directed  to  the  medical  depart- 
ments of  both  science  s,  he  declared  it  as  liis 
decided  opinion  that  such  sjiccial  pursuits 
could  not  be  elfuiently  carried  on  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  general  prin- 
ci|)les  of  tlie  sciences  alluded  to,  and  whose 
early  studies  have  not  been  the  same  with 
thosf  of  the  general  botanist  and  chemist. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  the  Profes- 
sor took  occasion  to  answer  several  objec- 
tions which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
raised  against  the  study  of  botany,  and 
jiroved,  by  numerous  exaiii|i!es,  Ihe  advan- 
tage it  is  of  both  to  the  general  and  the  medi- 
cal philosopher.  He  commented  cs-pi  cially  on 
the  light  which  vegetable  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, &c.  &c  have  thrown  upon  the  struc- 
tures   and   functions   of  brute   animals   and 
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man  ;  and  we  only  regret  that  our  space 
compels  us  to  omit  the  very  curious  illustra- 
tions he  adduced,  as  well  as  the  dijiression 
on  the  |ilnlosopliy  of  final  causes.  The  re- 
marks on  the  medicnl  aii))licatioii  of  botani- 
cal geography,  as  indicative  of  the  teraj)e- 
rature  and  salubrity  of  various  ]>laces  by  the 
plants  there  gjrowing,  were  likewise  very  in- 
teresting and  important  ;  but  as  a  future  lec- 
ture is  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  shall 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  more  at 
length  upon  a  matter  which  now  was  only 
cursorily  and,  as  it  were,  incidentally  men- 
tioned. 

riie  meeting  was  full.  Indeed  this  so- 
ciety seems  to  be  better  and  more  regularly 
attended  by  its  members  than  most  other 
learned  associations  that  we  visit ;  and  we 
wish  that  many  who  lend  ilieir  names  to 
swell  the  lists  would  take  our  hint,  and  also 
lend  their  persons  more  frequently  to  fill  the 
benches. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING  AT 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Fatal  Case  of  Puncturing  a  large  Thrombus, 
connected  with  the  Vena  Suphcena — PoU-mor- 
tem  Appearancea* . 
Samuei-  Basset,  net.  47,  a  man  who  had 
been  much  in  tropical  climates  and  led  a 
dissolute  life,  presented  himself  at  the  sur- 
gery on  the  'icith  of  July,  18,S1,  having  a 
tumor  on  the  right  leg,  which  he  wished  to 
have  removed  ;  accordingly,  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  house  under  Mr.  Key.  The 
tumor  was  situated  immediately  below  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  a  little  to  the  inner  aide  of 
the  leg,  in  the  corner  of  the  saphenic  vein, 
was  as  large  as  a  lemon,  somewhat  lobulated, 
and  rather  softer  in  some  ]>arts  than  in  others. 
Directly  below  the  tumor  was  a  small, 
hardened  varix  :  this  was  evidently  connect- 
ed with  it ;  and  the  vein,  nearly  up  llie 
whole  of  the  thigh,  could  be  felt  hard,  like  a 
cord,  under  the  finger.  The  man  s'ated, 
that  for  many  years  he  had  bad  a  large  vein, 
in  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  which  always 
disappeared  during  the  nigbt,  and  he  had 
also  been  subject  to  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  ;  that 
about  three  weeks  before  his  admission,  he 
worked  very  hard  at  mowing  grass  ;  he  then 
perceived  the  vein  to  become  larger  and  in- 
flamed, and  for  several  days  it  bad  prevented 
Lis  working.  At  the  time  of  bis  admission 
the  integuments  were  livid,  but  showed  no 
disposition  to  ulcerate  ;  the  veins  in  the 
lower  |iart  of  the  leg  were  not  at  all  varicose. 
A  short  time  after  his  admission  he  had 

*  This  is  an  instructive  ease,  which  we  have 
had  miide  up  for  some  time,  without  fiuding  room 
for  it. 


an  attack  of  the  catarrhal  affection,  which 
was  so  prevalent  about  that  time  :  by  the 
use  of  diluents  and  purgatives  he  recovered, 
and  on  August  15th  the  tumor  was  punctured 
with  a  lancet,  and  the  contents,  consisting 
of  half  coagulated,  venous  blood,  looking 
like  black  currant  jelly,  squeezed  out ;  no 
fresh  blood  was  observed  to  make  its  escape. 
The  wound  was  closed  by  lint,  and  pressure 
made  with  plaister. 

16th. — A  little  feverish  ;  slight  pain  in 
the  leg  ;  rather  restless  ;  bowels  not  open. 

A  dose  of  castor  oil  to  be  given. 

17th.  —  Very  restless;  thirsty;  pain  in 
head  ;  tongue  furred  and  dry  ;  pulse  120, 
and  irritable  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  leg  swelled, 
a  little  inflamed  ;  constant  nausea,  with  oc- 
c-isional  vomitmg ;  tumor  rather  painful, 
plaister  removed;  a  small  quantity  of  thin 
sanious  matter,  a  little  half  decomposed 
blood,  and  also  a  very  small  portion  of  fresh 
escaped. 

A  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  tumor; 
evaporating  lotion  to  the  leg. 

R  Tinct,  Ilyoscyam.  n\xx.  c.  Mist.  Effer- 
vescent. 6ta  bora  sumend. 

18th.  —  Exceedingly  restless,  constantly 
tossing  about,  yet  is  stupid  and  rather  deli- 
rious ;  constant  vomiting  of  green,  bily  mu- 
cus ;  tongue  red  and  cracked  ;  skin  dry  ; 
leg  more  swelled,  the  integuments  infl.imed 
and  hot ;  does  not  comjjhiin  of  more  pain  in 
the  course  of  the  vein  than  elsewhere  ; 
bowels  opened  ;  pulse  IS.*),  weak. 

B;  Ammon.  Subcarb.  gr.  xx.    Infus.  Ser- 
pentarine  5'ss.  in  statu  effervescentiiE  c. 
succo  limonis  6ta  bora. 
19th,   A.M.  —  No  sle?p  ;  delirious;  con- 
stantly muttering;  tongue  dry,  cracked,  and 
brown  ;  sickness   not  so  constant ;  pain  on 
pressure    over    the    liver;  leg   not   quite  so 
much  inflamed  ;  thigh  a  little  so,   as  is  the 
opposite   foot,    which,    he  says,  is  jiainful ; 
pulse  130,  small,  and  soft.     The  tumor  laid 
open  to  its  whole  length,  and  a  piece  of  lint 
introduced  ;  the  surface  of  it  hard,  dry,  and 
irregular. 

Continue  the  poultice  and  cold  wash. 
R  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  ^ss.  Tinct.  Hyos. 
tt[xxx.   ex    AquiE    IMenthu',    6ta    hora. 
Mustard  poultice  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

p.  M.  No   better  ;  delirious  ;  pulse   small 
and  very   rapid  ;  tongue  brown  ;  sordes  on 
teeth ;  excessively  thirsty  ;  sickness  stopped. 
R   Mydr.  isubmuriaiis   gr.  ij.    Opii  gr.  ij. 
bora  somni  sumend.  and  some  brandy, 
and  soda  water  occasionally. 
20ih,  A,M — No  :  lee])  ;  constantly  mutter- 
ing ;  bowels  opened  ;  does  not  answer  when 
spoken  to  ;    no  sickness  ;   pulse   rapid  and 
feeble  ;  a  little  subsuhus  tendinum. 

Continue  brandy  with  the  soda  water. 
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p.  M.  Fast  sinking  ;  subsultus  increased ; 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible ;  teeth  covered 
with  sordes  ;  leg  of  much  the  same  appear- 
ence  ;  is  quite  insensible. 

21st. — Died  at  10  this  morning:  a  few 
Lours  before  death,  tliere  was  perceived  to 
be  a  little  swelling,  as  though  matter  were 
forming  immediately  above  the  right  wrist ; 
if  this  were  pressed  upon,  he  showed  some 
signs  of  feeling,  and  to  this  only  was  he 
sensible. 

Post-mortem  Jppearances,  27  hours  after 
death. — Body  in  a  very  putrid  state  :  vena 
saphena  inflamed  from  the  tumor  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  place  where  it  joins  the 
femoral  vein,  at  which  part  there  was  a  na- 
tural coagulum  ;  below  this  to  the  varix, 
the  coats  were  much  thickened,  and  con- 
taining a  sanguino-purulentfluid  adhering  te- 
naciously to  the  vein.  The  tumor  was  a 
dilated  part  of  the  vein  itself ;  the  coats  of 
it  were  exceedingly  thickened  and  irregular. 
The  communication  between  the  tumor  and 
veins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  effec- 
tually prevented  by  the  obliterated  small 
varix,  mentioned  as  being  felt  attached  to 
the  larger  one  ;  and  the  vein  above  was  so 
thickened  and  contracted  as  only  to  allow  of 
a  probe  being  passed  from  the  vein  above 
to  the  sac  below. 

Into  one  only  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  had 
the  inflammation  apparently  extended  ;  this 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  healthy  pus  ; 
all  the  other  branches  were  healthy,  and 
contained  coagula  ;  vena  cava,  femoral,  and 
iliac  veins  natural  ;  heart  large  and  empty  ; 
iungs  gorged  with  blood;  spleen  larger  than 
natural ;  kidneys  soft  and  mottled. 

In  the  right  arm,  directly  above  the  wrist, 
the  cellular  membrane  was  observed  to  be 
inflamed,  and  some  serum  to  have  been 
thrown  out :  this,  probably,  had  the  patient 
lived  a  little  longer,  would  have  gone  on  to 
suppuration,  deposits  of  pus  being  one  of  the 
characteristic  signs  of  phlebitis.  N. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NUMBER. 

We  have  received  a  considerable  number  of 
applications  on  the  subject  of  our  Supple- 
mentary Number  last  week,  our  correspon- 
dents complaining  that  it  was  not  sent  to 
them.  On  inquiry,  we  find  that  this  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  news- 
men and  venders  declining  to  furnish  any  one 
with  the  extra  Number  by  whom  it  was  not 
expressly  ordered.  Those  gentlemen  who 
may  wish  to  have  their  sets  of  the  Journal 
complete,  ought  to  insiat  on  the  person  by 
whom  they  are  supplied  procuring  it  imme- 
diately, else  they  may  be  disappointed,  as 
the  Number  is  sold  separately',  and  cannot 
be  retained  for  the  regular  subscribers.  Tiie 
Contents  are  inserted  in  the  \Vrapper  of  the 
present  Number. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS  ON  CHOLERA- 
PLAGIARY. 
We  last  week  published  a  set  of  Ofl5cial  Re- 
ports made  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health  on 
the  subject  of  Cholera  ;  the  Lancet  of  this 
day  has  copied  from  our  pages  twelve  of  the 
cases  without  acknowledging  the  source 
whence  they  are  derived — the  least  that  an 
honest  journal  would  have  done  in  reprinting 
the  papers  of  a  cotemporary.  Wliatmay  be 
further  worth  noticing  in  this  matter  is,  that 
we  had  made  various  little  corrections  in  the 
reports,  and  in  one  instance  accidentally 
omitted  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  case  :  the 
copy  in  the  Lancet  is  identical,  and  the  proof 
of  literary  theft  is  thus  com]jIete.  Unluckily, 
however,  for  our  cotemjiorary — not  aware 
that  some  of  the  papers  following  those  cases 
were  also  "  official" — he  has  omitted  by  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole. 

NOTICES. 

The  paper  of  one  of  our  correspondents 
being  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  requir- 
ing an  Additional  Sheet,  is  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  Author,  and  thus  the  pre- 
sent Number  given  to  our  readers  without 
any  additional  charge. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  several  of  our 
correspondents,  whose  communications  we 
have  been  obliged  to  defer.  Those  relating 
to  the  Anatomy  Bill  we  hope  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  to  next  week. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  Russel  and  Mr.  Burnet  about 
their  hot-baths,  except  inserted  extra  limites, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  i)arties. 

ERRATA. 
In  Dr.  Gregory's  paper,  at  p.  501  of  last 
Number,  transfer  the  two  top  lines  of  the 
second  column  to  the  top  of  the  first  column, 
and  in  the  Notice  to  Correspondents,  for 
/ieWo7;/('.'u/ journal,  read  hebdomadal  }ouTna]. 

\V.  Wilson,  Printer,  07,  Skiimer-Strect,  Loudon. 
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ment. 
I  TRUST,  gentlemen,  you  understand  the 
general  view  which  1  have  endeavoured  to 
present  to  you  in  regard  to  certain  diseases. 
J  commenced  with  the  consideration  of  in- 
flammation, as  the  most  general  of  all  dis- 
eases, as  that  which  mii;ht  allt'Ct  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  might  be  con- 
nected with  almost  every  disease. 

Having  finished  the  consideration  of  in- 
flammation,! was  proceeiling  at  the  last  lec- 
ture to  the  consideration  of  certain  afl'octions 
which  frequently  are  joined  to  inflammation 
— take  jilace  during  tlie  course  of  it  ;  and 
■which,  again,  altogether  resemble  inflamma- 
tion, so  far  as  the  symptoms  are  sometimes 
decidedly  of  an  active  inflammatory  charac- 
ter, and  sometimes  entirely  jiassiv.^,  without 
any  inflammation  at  all  ;  ju>t,  iiuh  ed,  as  is 
the  case  with  inflammation  itself;  for  we 
sometimes  have  passive  inflammation — mere 
congestion,  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  ought  to  use  the  word  inflammation  or 
not,  and  the  passive  form  of  these  diseases 
is  not  attended  by  even  congestion  or  passive 
inflammation. 

Ila-morrliage. 

Now  the  first  of  these  affections,  and  of 
■which  I  spoke,  is  ha?mnrrhage.  1  mentioned 
that  lurmorrhage  might  occur  like  inflamma- 
tion, if  not  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  yet  in  a 
variety  of  parts.  I  mentioned  that  it 
■was  a  very  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  course  of  inflammation.      1  mentioned 

2i(:.— IX. 


that,  like  infl.ammation,  it  is  occasionally  ac- 
tive— in  fact,  united  with  active  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  that  sometimes  it  will  be  entirely 
passive,  without  any  inflammation  at  all, 
more  congestion  than  any  thing  deserving 
the  name  of  inflammation.  I  stated  likewise, 
that  between  active  and  passive  haemorrhage, 
as  between  active  and  ]iassivc  inflammafion, 
there  were  various  degrees — that,  in  fact, 
the  two  ran  into  each  other  by  inse:isible  de- 
grees. 

I  mentioned  that  in  the  treatment  of  one 
kind  of  haemorrhage,  we  had  little  more  to 
do  than  to  use  the  remedies  for  active  inflam- 
mation— that  is  to  say,  to  bleed,  to  starve,  to 
keej)  the  patient  qniet,  and  to  lessen  the  tem- 
perature, iS;c. — in  fact,  to  do  very  little  more 
than  treatthe  inflammatory  stale, only  that  we 
may  apply  cold  at  the  same  time  to  (he  part, 
and  even  apply  astringents,  providetl  we 
adopt  evacuations  and  all  the  remedies  for 
inflammation.  With  resj)ect  to  the  passive 
form  of  haemorrhage,  T  mentioned  that  we 
must  not  treat  it  in  this  way,  but  as  we  would 
passive  inflammation,  by  local  stimulants, 
by  supporting  the  system,  and  above  all,  by 
the  application  of  astringents  and  cold, 
and  by  tlie  a])iilication  of  mechanical  com- 
jiression,  and  even  in  extreme  cases,  by  burn- 
ing the  part,  so  as  to  produce  complete  con- 
striction of  the  vessels. 

^Ve^  must  consider  that  in  the  two  forms 
of  haemorrhage  the  state  is  totally  diflerent— 
that  in  active  haMnorrhage,  that  which  re- 
sembles active  inflammation,  the  blood  is,  as 
it  were,  forced  out ;  whereas,  in  passive  in- 
flammation, the  blood  is  let  out.  In  active 
inflammation  there  is  an  intense  circulation 
going  on  in  the  part — that  is  to  say,  the 
blood  »i<ji/  be  moving  more  speedily  than 
natural  :  I  do  not  say  it  is,  but  there  is  .a 
large  quantity  of  blood  moving  through  the 
part,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  strong,  the 
blood  is  forced  out  of  the  extreme  vessels  ; 
we  have,  therefore  only  to  moderate  the  force 
of  the  blood,  and  the  liaMnorrhage  for  the 
most  part  ceases.  I'ut  in  passive  inflamma- 
tion,  the  force  with   which  the  bloud  is  ini- 
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pelleii  to  tlie  part  is  not  increased,  there  is  no 
great  impulse  behind,  the  blood  is  not  driven 
on,  but  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  are 
so  relaxed  that  the  blood  escapes — is  let 
out.  We  have  therefore  to  employ  different 
means — not  to  stop  the  force  of  the  blood, 
but  to  close  the  extremities  of  the  vessels,  to 
close  the  open  vessels  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  and  diminish  their  diameter,  that 
the  blood  may  not  be  thus  let  out.  In  active 
inflammation,  all  tlie  astringents,  all  the  sti- 
mulants, and  all  the  compression  you  could 
employ,  would  do  little  or  no  good  ;  for  there 
is  an  active  hffimorrhagic  tendency,  the  blood 
is  driven  on  with  great  force,  and  if  you 
merely  treat  it  as  inflammation,  the  haemor- 
rhage, for  the  most  part,  ceases  ;  whereas,  in 
passive  iiiflammalion,  if  you  were  to  annihi- 
late the  force  of  the  blood  from  behind,  by 
debilitating  measures,  you  v.ould  ouly  in- 
crease tlie  mischief,  you  w-ould  only  increase 
the  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  make  them 
more  liable  to  give  way  than  before.  In 
mixed  cases  it  is  right  to  employ  both  modes. 
You  must  always  remember  tiiat  a  great 
numlier  of  cases  are  inflammatory,  and  that 
others  depend  entirely  upon  relaxation,  so 
that  mechanical  means,  astringents,  cold, 
and  fire,  may  be  proper. 

I  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  the  various 
parts  in  which  hajmorrhage,  independent  of 
mechanical  violence,  takes  place  in  different 
ages.  I  also  mentioned  the  kind  of  hasmor- 
rhage  that  we  have  from  different  parts.  I 
have  not,  however,  completed  the  subject. 

It  is  right  to  remember  that  you  may  not 
only  have  profuse  luemorrhage  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bronchiaj,  from  the 
stomach,  from  the  intestines,  and  again, 
from  what  is  nearly  a  mucous  membrane, 
the  interior  of  the  kidneys,  and  indeed  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  but  other  parts  are  some- 
times the  scat  of  hemorrhage  that  proves 
fatal.  I  have  known  hemorrhage  take  place 
into  the  pericardium,  and  prove  almost  in- 
stantly fatal  ;  and  1  have  read  of  modern 
cases  occurring  in  one's  own  time  of  sudden 
and  fatal  ha;morrhage  into  the  spinal  sheath 
without  any  evident  cause.  In  fatal  cases 
of  Ir.L'inorrhage  into  the  jicricardium,  it  is 
said  that  the  heart  and  the  pericardium  were 
found  soft.  In  the  case  that  I  saw  this  was 
a  fact,  and  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  was 
the  case  in  otlier  instances. 

When  ba;morrhage  occurs  from  a  mucous 
membrane,  it  is,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part 
from  a  large  number  of  minute  vessels.  It 
is  extraordinary  what  a  profuse  haemorrhage 
you  may  have  in  a  very  short  time — in  a  mi 
nute  or  two,  so  as  to  prove  fatal — without 
any  vessel  whatever  being  discovered  in- 
jured. I  recollect  distinctly  having  a  patient 
wilh  some  pulmonary  disease  —  I  believe 
jihlliisis — who  was  sitting  up  in  bed  ;  sud- 
denly blood  came  from  his  mouth,  he  fell 
back,  and  was  dead.     On  opening  him  we 


found  the  stomach  filled  with  blood ;  there 
was  an  immense  coagulum,  exactly  forming 
a  mould  of  the  stomach  ;  but  after  examin- 
ing every  part  of  that  organ  with  the  most 
minute  attention,  I  could  not  discover  the 
orifice  of  an}'  vessel  whatever.  The  same 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  pericar- 
dium. I  think  you  will  find  it  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Baillie's  work  on  ^Morbid  Anatomy  that 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  vessel  which  appeared  to  pour  forth 
blood,  both  in  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes. The  pericardium  will  thus  suddenly 
allow  the  escape  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
blood. 

Fluxes. 

Tlie  next  sort  of  affections,  wliich  are  pre- 
cisely similar  iu  principle,  and  occur  from 
those  parts  which  are  most  frequently 
the  source  of  hajmorrhage — namely,  from  the 
mucous  membranes — ;ire  fluxes,  catarrhs, 
or  profluvia.  These  occur  particularly  from 
the  nose,  the  bronchiae,  the  intestines,  the 
bladder,  urethra,  and  vagina.  Those  parts 
which  during  inflammation  will  frequently 
pour  forth  blood,  will  also  during  inflamma- 
tion of  course  j)our  forth  a  much  increased 
secretion.  Their  secretion  is  increased,  iu 
the  first  instance  ;  it  afterwards  declines,  but 
does  not  come  down  to  the  standard  of 
health ;  and  then,  as  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, the  new  secretion  becomes  excessively 
abundant.  You  have,  therefore,  inflamma- 
tory fluxes,  catarrhs,  or  vihatever  name  you 
choose  to  give  them,  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, exactly  as  you  have  inflammatory 
ha-'morrhages,  and  after  all  the  signs  of  in- 
flammation have  subsided,  you  will  have 
these  discharges  frequently  continue. 

You  have,  however,  another  form,  where 
there  is  no  inflammation  to  be  discovered, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  will  pour  forth 
a  vast  quantity  of  liquid  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  that  without  any  signs  of  inflammation 
being  present.  You  have  passive  fluxes, 
exactly  as  you  have  passive  hemorrhages  ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
you  have  blood,  and  in  the  other  you  have 
a  secretion. 

1  mentii)ned  that  the  skin,  which  ranks 
almost  with  mucous  membrane  and  belongs 
to  the  same  family  of  structures,  occasion- 
ally, but  in  very  rare  cases,  such  as  I 
have  never  seen,  will  pour  forth  blood. 
The  skin,  however,  will  every  day  pour 
forth  an  immense  quantity  of  its  own  secre- 
tion. The  name  flux,  catarrh,  or  profluvia, 
would  not  be  given  to  discharges  from  the 
skin  ;  but  just  as  the  mucous  membranes  pour 
forth  their  discharges  in  excess,  so  frequently 
does  the  skin.  Profuse  sweating  is  analogous 
to  jirofuse  discharges  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. Now  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  ex- 
cessive discharge  from  the  skin  is,  more  fre- 
quently than  not,  (juite  devoid  of  an  inflam- 
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malory  character — in  fact,  in  the  highest  de- 
bility, in  the  debility  of  syncope,  in  the  debi- 
lity of  deal!),  the  skin  will  secrete  most  abun- 
dantly. Just  so  it  undoubtedly  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  mucous  membranes  :  they  will 
secrete  most  abundantly,  without  any  signs 
of  inflammation  at  all.  It  has  been  ima- 
gined thcit  wlienever  a  mucous  membrane 
secretes  in  excess,  it  must  be  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  But  I  think  the  instance  of 
the  skin,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Andral, 
(and  it  is  a  happy  thought  of  his,  namely, 
that  the  skin  will  secrete  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  will  sweat  profusely,  without 
any  marks  of  inflammation)  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  mucous  membranes  may  be 
in  a  similar  state  without  any  inflammation 
either.  This  instance  of  the  skin  would  en- 
able us  to  say,  a  priori,  that  this  is  possible. 
But  I  think,  a  posteriori,  we  can  assert  that 
mucous  membranes  will  secrete  most  abun- 
dantly without  inflammation,  for  af;er  fluxes 
they  are  often  quite  pale  after  death,  just  as 
often  after  passive  ha;morrh:ige.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  analogous  to  the  case  of  inflam- 
mation itself,  and  also  to  haemorrhage.  I 
think  you  may  have  an  active  secretion  from 
the  mucous  membranes  and  from  the  skin,  as 
in  acute  rheumatism,  and  you  may  have  it 
entirely  jjassive  without  any  mark  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  fluxes 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  or  of  haemorrhage.  If  they  be 
of  an  active  kind,  attended  with  strength  of 
pulse,  with  pyrexia,  heat  of  body,  with  pain 
of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  the  pain, 
which  is  characteristic  of  inflammation  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  and  increased  by 
pressure,  astringents  are  altogether  im- 
proper ;  at  any  rate  they  are  altogether  use- 
less, just  as  they  are  in  active  haemorrhage. 
It  would  be  just  ns  absurd  to  attempt  to  cure 
these  discharges  by  astringents — to  stop  the 
discharge  of  gonorrhcea,  for  example,  by  an 
astringent  injection  in  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation — as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
stop  an  active  haimorrhage  by  such  means. 
You  have  only  to  lessen  the  inflammatory 
state  by  bleeding,  and  the  discharge  will 
become  diminished  or  put  into  a  course  of 
diminution  ;  perhaps  there  will  be  a  momen- 
tary increase,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  diminu- 
tion exactly  as  is  the  result  in  an  active  he- 
morrhagic process.  When  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation present,  or  the  inflammation  is  subsid- 
ing, you  may  apply  local  means,  such  as  sti- 
mulants and  astringents, with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  in  fact,  then  they  become  the  proper 
remedy.  If  it  so  happen  that  no  inflammation 
occur  from  the  very  beginning,  you  may  at 
once  a])ply  stimulants  and  astringents.  The 
instance  of  the  urethra,  which  is  almost  before 
one's  eyes,  is  a  good  illustration  of  all  that 
occurs  in  the  various  mucous  membranes  of 


the  body.  You  will  have,  in  inflammation, 
an  increased  secretion,  and  the  inflammation 
and  secretion  are  only  to  be  subdued  by 
anti-inflammatory  measures ;  but  you  will 
have  at  last  only  a  passive  discharge,  and 
then  anti  inflammatory  measures  will  only 
increase  the  mischief,  and  stimulants  are  to 
be  resorted  to;  and  sometimes  you  will  have 
so  little  inflammation,  that  you  may  disre- 
gard it  from  the  very  first.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  diarrhoea.  In  di:\rrh(i;a, frequently  the 
best  remedy  is  to  bleed  the  patient,  to  starve 
him,  to  leech  the  abdomen,  to  blister  him  ;  to 
give  no  astringents  whatever,  but  simjily  to 
do  this,  or  moderately  to  purge  him,  in  order 
to  increase  the  effect  of  the  treatment,  and 
then  the  inflammatory  state  will  subside.  In 
other  cases  you  have  to  gi^'c  astringents  and 
opiates,  and  support  the  patient  well,  and  in 
that  way  he  recovers.  It  is  the  same,  too, 
in  bronchitis.  In  active  bronchitis,  any  re- 
medies which  stiniiilate  the  air  passages 
would  be  highly  injurious  :  you  have  only 
to  bleed  the  patient  well  and  starve  him,  and 
treat  him  as  labouring  under  inflammation, 
and  the  discharge  of  mucus  gradually  sub- 
sides ;  whereas  if  you  have,  in  an  old  man, 
for  example,  a  profuse  discharge  from  the 
bronchia^,  forming  what  is  called  ciilurrhus 
senilis,  without  inflammation,  but  accompa- 
nied with  emaciation  and  paleness,  you  must 
give  tonics  ai  d  good  nourishment  :  such  sti- 
mulants as  snake-root  answer  the  best  jiur- 
pose. 

Dropsy. 

There  is  another  set  of  affections  of 
other  structures  of  the  body  which  are  iii 
all  respects  decidedly  analogous  to  flu.xes 
and  luemoirhages,  and  these  are  called 
dropsies.  A  dropsy  is  not  an  aflection  of  the 
mucous,  but  of  the  serous  and  cellular  mem- 
branes. The  fluid  here  is  secreted  in  such 
excess,  that  it  is  not  absorbed  proportion- 
ately ;  and  as  the  serous  and  cellular 
membranes  are  closed  parts,  of  course  the 
fluid  does  not  escape  as  it  does  from  the 
mucous  membranes  ;  so  that  instead  of  a  dis- 
charge you  have  a  dropsy.  That  is  the  sole 
difference  between  these  two  aflections  ;  in 
the  one  case  the  effusion  escnpes,  and  in  the 
other  it  does  not.  These  collections  take 
place  in  the  arachnoid,  the  iileura,  the  peri- 
cardium, and  in  the  peritoneum,  Sec.  toge- 
ther with  the  general  cellular  membrane  of 
the  body,  and  are  continually  of  an  active 
iiiflainmatory  kind,  and  to  be  treated  not  by 
diuretics,  but  simply  by  the  remedies  of  in- 
flammation. 

In  the  arachnoid,  the  i)leura,  and  the  pe- 
ricardium, we  every  day  see  dropsy  with  the 
most  decided  inflammation,  both  acute  and 
chronic.  Sometimes,  though  not  so  freipiently 
as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  we  see 
dropsy  in  violent  inflammation  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  very  often  ascites  itself  is  a  de- 
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cidedly  inflammatory  disease.  We  have  in 
sucli  cuses  the  usu.il  signs  of  inflammation  of 
a  serous  membrane.  When  tlie  affection  is 
situated  in  the  arachnoid,  we  liave  pain  of 
the  head,  intolerance  of  light,  perhaps 
squinting,  nnd  great  quickness  of  pulse.  In 
inflammatory  drojisy  of  the  pleura,  we  have, 
of  course,  pain  in  the  side,  dyspnoea,  and 
cough.  With  respect  to  the  pericardium, 
M-e  have  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  per- 
haps a  rapid  pulse,  palpitation,  and  the  pain 
in  the  heart  darting  from  that  organ  in  va- 
rious directions.  In  the  case  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  pain  is  considerable, ^and  is  in- 
creased on  pressure.  In  fact  these  are  all 
so  many  itises — arachnitis,  plenritis,  and  peri- 
carditis, &c.  All  these  affections  tend  to  in- 
duce more  or  less  eft'usion  in  every  case,  but 
occasionally  the  effusion  is  considerable,  and 
the  word  dro/wy  is  applied  to  the  collection. 

The  same  occurrence  takes  place  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  when  it  is  in  a  state 
of  dropsy,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  contains  a 
preternatural  quantity  of  fluid,  we  have  a 
white,  soft,  and  inelastic  swelling  of  the  sur- 
face, which  swelling  pits  upon  pressure.  The 
swelling  may  sometimes  be  red,  because  the 
skin  may  become  inflamed,  as  well  as  the 
cellular  membrane  beneath.  It  sometimes 
is  not  soft,  but  intensely  hard,  from  the  high 
degree  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  the  fibrinousnatureof  the  effusion. 
The  tumor,  of  course,  is  the  largest  where 
gravity  directs  the  fluid  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  so  that  any  part  which  is  depen- 
dent becomes  much  more  swollen  in  conse- 
quence, and  you  may  regulate  the  swelling 
by  regulating  the  posture  of  the  part.  What 
is  curious,  the  swelling  will  sometimes  shift 
independently  of  any  particular  position. 
Where  a  ]ierson  is  lying  straight  in  bed,  you 
will  one  day  see  one  arm  swollen,  and  the 
next  day  the  other.  Sometimes  it  will  shift 
to  the  leg,  and  then  return  to  the  arm  again. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  but  one  that 
does  occur  continually,  without  any  con- 
nexion with  posture. 

Injiumnuitorii  Divpsy. 
When  this  dropsy  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  inflammatory,  it  generally  begins  in 
the  face  as  soon  as  any  where  else  ;  and  I 
believe  the  reason  is,  because  it  generally 
arises  from  cold,  and  the  cold  is  as  frequently 
applied  to  the  face  as  any  where  else. 
Usually,  in  these  collections,  wherever  they 
are  seated,  the  urine  is  scanty  ;  but, 
when  the  cellular  membrane  is  tlie  seal  of 
the  affection,  and  the  afTeciion  is  of  an 
inBammatory  nature,  it  is  very  common 
to  see  the  urine  of  its  natural  quantity; 
nny,  very  frequently  I  have  seen  it  above 
wiiat  it  should  be.  'I'his  inflammatory 
dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane  more  fre- 
quently arises  from  cold  and  wet,  than  from 


any  other  cause  ;  ■whereas,  the  inflammatory 
dropsy  of  the  arachnoid,  the  pleura,  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  peritoneum,  may  or  may  not 
arise  from  that  source.  I  hardly  recollect  a 
case  of  dropsy  of  the  cellular  meinbrane  of  an 
inflatnmatory  kind  which  did  not  arise  from 
cold  and  wet ;  and  with  it  you  will  usually 
see  there  is  inflammation  of  some  internal 
part,  or,  if  not  inflammation,  an  inflammatory 
state.  If  you  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
head,  you  will  commonly  find  that  the  pa- 
tient says  he  is  heavy;  perhaps  he  has  violent 
pain,  but  generally  it  is  heavy.  If  you  press 
the  abdomen,  you  will  frequently  find  ten- 
derness ;  but,  above  all,  you  will  find  an  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  chest.  The  patient 
either  complains  of  pain  in  the  chest  or  of 
cough  ;  or  if  you  listen  to  the  chest  w  ith  the 
naked  ear,  or  employ  the  stethoscoiie,  you 
will  find  either  the  sonorous  or  sibilous  rat- 
tles of  the  bronchia^,  or  you  will  find  the 
crepitous  rattle  of  inflammation  of  the  air- 
cells.  In  most  cases  of  this  inflammatory 
dropsy  you  find  inflammation  within  the 
chest. 

The  pulse,  in  dropsy  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, is  frequently  hard  and  full,  and  it  is 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  local  symjitoms 
of  inflammation  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdo- 
men, from  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
dropsy,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  it— such  as 
produce  inflammation,  that  you  judge  that 
the  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  kind; 
for,  although  tlie  affection  is  so  decidedly 
inflammatory,  you  will  not  find  the  cellular 
membrane  tender  ;  it  certainly  is  not  jiain- 
ful  ;  jiatients,  in  general,  do  not  comjilain  of 
pain  when  you  press  the  surface  of  the  bodj', 
and  yet  the  inilaminatory  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  sufficitntly  shewn  by  the  relief  expe- 
rienced on  free  bleeding,  by  the  buffed  and 
perhaps  cujiped  state  of  the  blood,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  causes  which  jiroduced  the 
disease.  The  local  inflammation  that  exisLS 
within  the  head,  lungs,  or  abdomen,  may 
generally  account  for  the  huffy  state  of  the 
blood,  and  the  relief  that  is  experienced  by 
bleeding  ;  but  when  you  find  the  dro]isy  itself 
cease  so  rapidly  as  it  does  after  bleeding, 
it  is  imjiossible  to  refuse  belief  that  the  dropsy 
itself  was  of  an  inflammatory  kind. 

Appearance  of  the  Uriue — Albumen. — In 
some  of  these  cases,  the  urine  is  of  an 
albuminous  character,  that  is  to  say,  it  con- 
tains scrum,  and  we  have  been  told  that  our 
guide  for  bleeding  in  dropsy — that  our  guide 
in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is 
inflammatory  or  not — is  to  be  taken  from  the 
appearance  of  the  urine.  You  will  find  it 
stated  in  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Blackall, 
that  the  quantity  and  firmnrss  of  the  coagu- 
lum  of  the  albumen  of  the  urine  is  usually 
proportionate  to  the  existence  of  iuflainma- 
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tion,  and  to  the  necessity  for  carrying  into 
l>ractice  anti  inflammatory  means.  The  al- 
buminous state  of  the  \irine  is  shewn  by 
heating  it ;  by  putting  some  in  a  spoon,  and 
holding  it  over  a  candle  till  the  tenipeiature 
arrives  at  the  point  at  which  it  coagulates  ;  or 
by  adding  viui-gar  to  it,  and  then  jirussiateof 
potass,  when  the  albumen  will  ajler  a  lime 
be  precipitated.  'I'he  former  mode  will  do 
very  well,  but  the  latter  is  the  nicest  way  :  it 
is  necossury  to  add  the  vinegar  first,  or  you 
will  not  get  the  ifrecijiitate.  Dr.  lilackall 
says,  that  the  firmness  of  the  coagulum  is 
usually  pioi)ortionate  to  the  marks  of  inflam- 
mation ;  but  he  says,  that,  notwithstanding 
that,  there  may  be  albumen  in  an  opposite 
state — a  state  of  debility,  and  in  that  case 
bark  will  cure  the  disease.  His  words, 
however,  are, — "  A  correct  guide  to  vene- 
section may  be  found  in  the  firmness,  co- 
piousness, and  early  appearance  of  an  albu- 
minous coagulum  in  the  urine  ;  its  limits  in 
the  improvement  of  the  discharge  (that  is  to 
say,  in  the  diminution  of  the  coagulum)  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  in  the  state  of  the 
blood,  and  the  relief  of  the  other  symptoms." 
Now  Dr.  lilackall  has  the  great  merit  of 
pointing  out  an  albuminous  sta'e  of  the  urine 
in  many  cases  of  drojisy,  and  shewing  that  it 
frequently  attends  an  inflammatory  condition  ; 
but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  you  take  the 
state  of  the  urine  for  your  guide,  you  will 
practise  very  badly.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  long  time  now  since  Dr.  Black- 
all  published  his  work,  and  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  the  practitioners  who  came  after 
liim  had  not  improved  our  knowledge  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  no  reflection  on  any  man 
who  writes  a  work,  that  some  of  his  opinions 
are  proved  to  be  wrong  by  those  who 
succeed  him.  We  go  on  adding  experience 
to  experience,  and  if  any  man  who  lived  a 
Imndred  years  ago,  had  luckily,  or  unluck- 
ily, lived  to  the  present  time,  and  had  gone 
on  making  observations,  he  would  correct 
much  that  he  advanced  at  the  beginning  of 
his  life.  There  is  therefore  no  discredit  in  a 
man  being  proved  wrong  in  certidn  opinions 
be  has  advanced,  provided  a  number  of 
things  he  has  asserted  are  true.  I  have  cer- 
tainly found  it  very  common  for  persons  to 
be  cured  of  dropsy  by  bleeding,  although  no 
albumen  could  be  discovered  in  the  urine  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  has 
been  albumen  in  the  urine,  persons  have  not 
been  cured  of  dropsy  by  bleeding.  I  have, 
again,  seen  abundance  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
where  there  was  such  debility  of  frame  as  to 
forbid  bleedmg  altogether.  I  should  there- 
fore advise  you  to  determine  the  question  in 
every  case  of  dro])sy,  whether  it  is  to  be 
treated  by  bleeding  or  not,  simply  by  observ- 
ing whether  there  are  inflammatory  .symp- 
toms or  not — not  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
uiiue  in  the  least,  but  to  consider  whether 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  iiiflammutiou  or 


not.  If  you  find  in  any  case  of  dropsy  a  full, 
strong,  and  quick  pulse,  with  strength  of 
body,  you  are  then  to  presume  that  the  case 
is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  If  you  find 
there  is  local  pain,  and  other  sym])to:ns  of 
local  inflammation  any  where,  whether  they 
be  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  th'it  is 
quite  suflficieut  to  determine  the  inflamma- 
tory nature  of  the  case.  Again,  if  you  can- 
not learn  much  from  these  particulars,  if  the 
pulse  do  not  shew  any  phlogistic  diathesis, 
and  if  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  are 
jiarticularly  free  from  infltmmation,  yet  still 
if  the  disease  have  come  on  suddenly,  as  in- 
flammation often  does — is  not  the  work  of 
slow  disease,  like  visceral  affection,  but  coma 
on  suddenly,  and  come  on  from  the  common 
cause  of  inflammation,  the  aj)j)lication  of 
cold  and  wet,  especially  when  the  body  is 
over-heated — then  the  presumption  is  that 
the  case  is  inflammatory  ;  and  you  will  not 
do  wrong  if  you  bleed,  so  far  as  the  pulse 
will  justify  you,  because  the  pulse  will  oftea 
Justify  this  treatment  though  it  will  not  point 
it  out.  You  frequently  must  have  recourse 
to  the  pulse,  not  to  learn  what  to  do,  but  to 
learn  whether  it  will  sanction  you  in  doing 
what  other  symptoms  indicate  to  be  a  projjer 
procedure.  Whenever  a  dropsy  comes  on 
suddenly  from  the  ap])lication  of  cold  and 
wet,  and  the  pulse  will  justify  me,  I  cer- 
tainly treat  it  as  an  inflammatory  com- 
plaint When  the  pulse  is  full,  accompanied 
by  a  jihlogistic  diathesis,  and  signs  of  local 
inflammation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  treatment  of  the  case. 

In  regard  to  the  albuminous  state  of  the 
urine,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bright  for  the 
fact,  that  in  organic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
the  urine  is  generally  in  this  albuminous  state 
— that  is  to  say,  contains  serum.  Andral,  ia 
his  Clinical  Re[)Orts,  previously  mentioned  a 
case  where  hefound  the  urine  albuminous,  and 
the  kidney  in  a  granulated  state.  He  simply 
mentioned  the  fact ;  he  had  no  more  facts, 
and  he  came  to  no  general  conclusion,  nor 
would  he  have  been  justified  in  doing  so. 
But  Dr.  Bright  has  collected  a  large  number 
of  cases,  and  he  has  found  that  when  the 
kidney  is  in  a  disorganized  stnte,  the  urine 
is  generally  albuminous.  He  does  not  say, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  his  book,  that 
when  the  urine  is  albuminous  the  kidney 
must  be  in  a  state  of  organic  disease — for  he 
says  that  sometimes  he  has  seen  it  only 
gorged  with  blood — but  still  the  kidney  was 
affected.  Some  have  gone  farther  thantliis, 
and  I  think  without  any  reason  whatevei  ; 
they  would  have  us  believe  that  nobody  can 
have  albuminous  urine  without  orgnnic  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney.  Now  really  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  tliis  assertion,  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  I  have  seen  patients  who  have  been 
perfectly  well  a  day  or  two  before,  but  have 
got  wet  through  ;  symj)toins  of  inflammatory 
dropsy  have  come  on  ;  the  urine  has  become 
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albuminous ;    but,   on   bleeding   them,    the 
dropsy  has  presently  been  got  the  better  of, 
and  the  urine  has  recovered   its  liealthy  ap- 
pearance instantly.     Why  these  poor  people 
should  be  sujinosed  to   go  skipping  on  with 
diseased  kidneys,  merely   because   they  had 
albuminous  urine  for  a  week,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine ;  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  I  think,  that 
these  people  must  have  diseased   kidneys. 
I  could  not  open  them  to  ascertain  whether 
their  kidneys  were  diseased  ;  but  when  they 
are  in  perfect  health  now,  and  had  been  in 
perfect  health  just  before,  and  the  urine  is  no 
longer  albuminous,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  more  foundation  for  supposing  the  ex- 
istence of  organic  disease,  than  there  is  of 
supposing  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  every 
case  of  temporary  dyspepsia,  because  when 
people  die  of  dyspepsia  we  find  more  or  less 
organic  disease.     It  is  the  business  of  those 
■who  make  these  assertions  to   prove    their 
correctness  —  to   prove   that  these    persons 
Lave  organic  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  not 
our  business  to  disprove  it ;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.     It  does  not  follow   that,  be- 
cause when  a  person  dies  making  albumi- 
nous urine  you  always  find  structural  disease 
of  the  kidney — that  when  the  urine  tempo- 
rarily presents  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
the  person  recovers,  he  has  had  any  thing 
more  than  a  functional  complaint.     Because 
the  affection  of  the  kidneys   may   arrive   at 
such  a  degree  of  intensity  as  to  destroy  life, 
and  you  then  always  find  organic  disease,    it 
does  not  follow  that  the  temjiorary  formation 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  should  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  functional  distuibauce  of  the 
kidneys.     I  should  argue  just    the  reverse, 
and  suj)pose  that  it  must  be  functional,  if  the 
symptoms  were  temporary.  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
of  Edinburgh,  informed  me  the   other  day, 
that  some  medical  students  in  that  town  had 
lately  ascertained  that  when  they  ate  pie- 
crust, and  it  ])roduced  dyspepsia,  their  urme 
became  albuminous  ;   they  made   this  expe- 
liment  over  and  over  again,  and  the  circum- 
stance is  nothing  more  than  I  should  expect. 
Dropsy   from     Organic    Disease.  —  It   fre- 
quently   ha])pens,    however,      that    dropsy 
is   not  inflammatory.      You   have   patients 
exceedingly    pale,    with    a    pulse    exceed- 
ingly  weak,    with    extreme    debility  of    the 
whole   frame ;    and    the  more    you   weaken 
them    the    worse  it  is  —  the   more   does  the 
dropsy   increase.      Dro[)sy  is  frequently  an 
accompaniment  of  organic  disease  in  various 
parts.     In  disease  of  the  liver,  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  the  jjeritoneum  to  become  the  subject 
of  dropsy  ;  in  disease  of  the  womb,  it  is  very 
common  for  the  lower  extremities  to  become 
(rdematouK,   and   at  last  it  spreads  through 
the  whole  body,  so  that  you  have  what  is 
called  aimsarca.    Gvleraa  is  a  local  dropsy  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  anasarca  a  general 
drojisy    of  it        When   we    see  no   signs  of 
inflammation,  no  fulness  of  pulse — there  may 


be  quickness  and  not  fulness — but  on  the 
other  hand  debility  ;  and  when  you  find  the 
powers  of  the  patient  becoming  exceedingly 
reduced,  the  disease  must  be  put  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  passive  inflammation,  or  on  a  foot- 
ing with  passive  hagniorrhage,  or  passive  dis- 
charge— gleet  from  a  mucous  membrane  j 
and  every  thing  which  debilitates  the  body 
will  make  the  matter  worse  :  a /i>)-((on,  this 
must  be  the  case  if  there  be  any  visceral 
disease,  as  disease  of  the  liver — a  liver  full 
of  tubercles,  or  indurated,  orscirrhus,  or  car- 
cinoma of  the  womb,  or  ulceration  of  the 
lungs.  Dropsy,  too,  will  sometimes  be  like 
hemorrhage,  an  entirely  mechanical  busi- 
ness— not  dependent  on  inflammation  on  the 
one  hand,  or  debility  on  the  other,  but  upon 
mere  mechanical  obstruction.  Whatever 
compresses  the  large  veins  will  produce 
dropsy  ;  the  vessels  become  so  turgid,  that, 
to  ease  themselves,  they  let  forth  the  serous 
jiortion  of  the  blood  ;  and  if  that  be  not  suf- 
ficient, then  the  blood  itself  escapes. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory dropsy  we  have  above  all  to  bleed, 
to  i)urge  freely,  and  to  adopt  low  diet, 
and  sometimes  to  give  mercury.  In  this 
form  of  the  complaint  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  diuretics  any  more  than 
about  astringents  in  active  haemorrhage  from 
a  mucous  membrane.  If  you  treat  the  in- 
flammation you  will  generally  find  the  col- 
lection of  water  gradually  cease  ;  however, 
sometimes  it  does  not ;  and  then  it  is  well, 
when  you  give  purgatives,  to  exhibit  those 
which  are  called  hydragogue,  which  cause 
very  watery  stools.  That  in  general  will 
answer  every  purpose.  Purgatives  are  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  in  cases  of  inflammatory 
dropsy,  for  they  not  only  act  as  auti-inflam- 
matory  remedies,  exactly  like  bleeding, 
in  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  fluids, 
by  causing  a  rapid  secretion  of  fluid, 
and  thus  act  upon  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  by  tending  to  subdue  the  inflam- 
mation ;  but  they  act  as  palliatives,  by 
causing  the  absorption  of  what  is  eftused. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  give  diuretics  in  in- 
flammatory dropsy,  for  they  would  not  act 
in  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system. 
Diuretics  will  net  then  act  upon  the  kidneys  ; 
and  the  more  you  stimulate  the  kidneys  the 
less  urine  is  secreted.  But  when  you  are 
giving  hydragogue  purgatives  you  are  doing 
the  same  as  bleeding,  and  you  hasten  the 
absorption  of  what  has  been  collected,  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  in  jjroportion  as  the  inflam- 
mation is  lessened,  so  do  the  hydragogue 
ptirgatives  exercise  more  and  more  power 
over  the  kidneys.  Among  the  best  is  a  mix- 
lure  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  elaterium. 

If  the  dropsy  be  of  another  description, 
such  as  I  mentioned  as  being  without  any 
marks  of  inflammation,  starving  and  bleed- 
ing  will   increase    the    collection    ten-fold. 
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You  liave  there  to  give  wine  (perha])s  good 
nourisliinent),  steel,  siilpliate  of  quinine,  and 
various  diuretics.  In  this  case  the  disease 
hangs  on  the  patient  so  long,  and  such  great 
inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  collection  of 
fkiid,  that,  although  diuretics  will  not  cure 
the  coni])laint,  yet  they  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  is  collected  in  the  body. 
Diuretics  cannot  go  to  the  cause  of  the 
dropsy  ;  they  only  tend  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  the  dropsy.  Among  the  Lest 
arc  digitalis,  calomel,  squills,  and  acetate 
of  j)otassa  ;  and  you  will  (ind  it  very  useful 
to  give  these  together.  When  you  cannot 
increase  the  dose  of  digitalis,  or  squills, 
you  may  of  the  potassa  ;  and  so,  by  giving 
a  great  number  of  remedies,  you  do  better 
than  by  trusting  to  one.  We  may  give  them 
to  a  full  amount  by  combining  several  to- 
gether. The  hydriodate  of  potassa,  and  all 
the  salts  of  this  alkali,  are  strongly  diuretic. 

'I'he  efteot  of  diuretics  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  exhibition  of  mercury.  Tn 
inflammatory  dropsy,  mercury  is  highly  use- 
ful as  a  remedy  against  inflammation  ;  but, 
in  the  opposite  kind,  it  frequently  would  do 
harm  by  increasing  the  debility,  especially 
if  there  were  much  organic  disease;  but 
given  in  great  moderation,  so  as  to  produce 
a  slight  affection  of  tlie  mouth,  it  will  en- 
able the  other  diuretics  to  act  much  more 
powerfully  on  the  kidneys.  Though  we 
sometimes  succeed  in  curing  dropsy  by  put- 
ting a  patient  under  a  profuse  plyalism,  when 
all  other  things  have  failed,  yet  generally  that 
is  not  the  case  unless  the  dropsy  is  in  some 
degree  inflammatory,  or  there  is  inflamma- 
tion of  some  organ  ;  but,  in  all  cases,  the 
moderate  administration  of  mercury  cer- 
tainly makes  all  other  diuretics  answer  ten 
times  better. 

When  the  chest  is  oppressed,  and  we  find 
the  patient  in  danger  of  being  suffbcated,  or 
the  abdomen  is  distended,  and  the  patient 
suffers  great  pain  ;  and  when  the  cellular 
membrane  is  disiended,  so  that  a  patient  can- 
not move  about,  and  we  cannot  wait  for  the 
cure  of  the  dropsy  itself  or  its  cause,  be  it 
debility  or  obstruction,  or  any  thing  else, 
it  would  be  right  to  have  recourse  to  means 
calculated  to  get  rid  of  the  fluid  as  soon  ns 
possible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
violent  purgatives,  as  elaterium,  in  full 
doses,  answer  better  than  diuretics,  and 
for  this  reason  —  they  discharge  more, 
and  frequently  go  to  the  cause  of  the 
dropsy,  and  remove  some  obstruction, 
some  congestion,  or  some  inflammation. 
But,  of  course,  diuretics  may  be  given  with 
the  purgatives,  to  increase  the  effect. 

It  is  found  to  be  useful  to  give  diluents  at 
the  same  time,  for  diuretics  are  frequently 
so  very  acrid  that  they  irritate  the  kidneys 
much  more  than  is  necessary  for  secretion  ; 
and  their  operation  is   much  facilitated  by 


the  patient  drinking  largely  of  diluents. 
The  .same  is  observed  with  respect  to  pur- 
gatives ;  the  purgatives  seem  to  operate  a 
great  deal  better  if  plenty  of  diluents  be 
taken  at  the  same  time. 

However,  we  sometimes  find  that  patients 
are  so  oppressed  with  the  fluid  that  they  can- 
not wait  any  longer  ;  we  find  that  our  reme- 
dies do  not  remove  it,  and  then  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  certain  mechani- 
cal means  for  accomplishi-g  this  object. 
These  are  tapping  of  the  chest,  tapping  of 
the  abdomen,  and,  in  case-s  of  anasarca,  mak- 
ing minute  punctures  in  the  skin  with  a 
needle.  Some  persons  scarify  ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  every  pur|)ose  may  be  an- 
swered with  a  fine  needle.  Hy  making  mi- 
nute punctures  in  the  skin,  an  immense 
(|uantity  of  water  may  be  drawn  away. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  introduce  the  needle 
deep  ;  you  have  simply  to  put  it  through  the 
skin,  by  rotating  it  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  when  you  withdraw  it  you  will 
see  a  bead  of  clear  serum  appear,  which  for 
a  time  will  become  larger  and  larger  ;  it 
then  trickles,  and  the  oozing  perhaps  will 
continue  for  some  time  :  I  have  known  it 
continue  for  days,  even  after  deatli.  Twenty 
or  thirty  punctures  may  be  made.  I  never  saw 
harm  arise  from  this  when  it  was  done  above 
the  knee.  But  although  these  punctures 
made  with  a  needle  are  so  minute,  and  the 
aperture  is  merely  made  through  the  skin,  I 
know  that  patients  have  lost  their  lives 
through  them  ;  I  know  that  gangrene  has 
taken  place  through  such  a  slight  ojieration  ; 
but  in  every  case  that  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, of  this  description,  the  apertures 
had  been  made  below  the  knee.  Now  it 
is  an  established  rule  in  scarifying,  to  make 
the  scarifications  as  high  as  possible  to- 
wards the  trunk  of  the  body — near  to  the 
most  powerful  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the 
same  rule  should  be  observed  with  respect  to 
acupunctures.  I  have  used  them  with  great 
success  all  over  the  trunk  and  upon  the 
thighs,  as  low  as  the  knees  ;  and  I  have  used 
tliem  with  equal  success  in  all  parts  of  the 
upper  extremities,  and  I  never  met  with  any 
inconvenience.  Before  I  was  aware  of  th& 
danger,  I  frequently  used  them  below  the 
knee,  and  never  once  did  any  accident  occur 
to  me  which  was  at  all  dangerous.  Gentlemen, 
however,  have  related  to  me  cases  which  came 
to  their  own  knowledge,  where  the  operation 
was  dangerous  below  the  knee — where  it  was. 
followed  by  sloughing  of  the  skin,  slough- 
ing, indeed,  of  many  muscles — so  that  one 
patient  lost  the  gastrocnemii,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  weeks  lost  his  life.  That  is 
what  no  one  would  have  supposed,  but  it 
certainly  is  the  case. 

These  mechanical  means  are  now  and 
then  necessary,  but  not  so  often  as  might  be 
imagined,  if  we  treat  the  disease  accordingly 
as  it  is  inflammatory  or  not.     If  we  care- 
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fully  distinguish  whether  there  is  inflamma- 
tion or  not,  we  shall  cure  the  coiiijilaint  in 
a  large  number  of  c:ises.  I  have  frequently, 
at  St.  'rhonias's  Hospital,  when  I  have 
aJmitted  a  patient  with  the  word  divpsij 
on  his  letter,  been  asked  "  how  1  could  ad- 
mit such  a  case  as  that,''  bccnuse  it  was 
■well  known  that  diopsy  could  not  be  cured, 
and  because  Doctor  Fordyce  never  admitted 
such  cases  ?  Certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  medicine  is  that  of  distin- 
guishing ii)flanimatory  diseases  from  those 
which  are  not  so,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  diseases  are 
nothing  more  than  so  many  inflannnations. 
One  half  of  the  cases  of  dropsy  which  I  see 
are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  yield  to 
bleeding  and  the  other  common  remedies  of 
inflammation. 
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GiiNTLEMEX, — The  cases  to  which  I  shall 
draw  your  attention  to-day,  are  those  of  ex- 
coriations on  the  penis,  stricture  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  urethra,  and  encysted  abdo- 
minal dropsy. 

Eicoriations  of  the  Penis,  or  Gonorrhaa  externa. 

Richard  Bainbridge,  aged  19,  was  ad- 
mitted last  Monday  for  an  affection  of  the 
penis.  There  was  a  copious  yellow  dis- 
charge from  the  corona  glandis  and  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  prejiuce,  with  extensive 
red  excoriated  spots  ;  there  was  great  pain, 
particularly  on  drawing  back  the  prepuce 
and  at  niglit,  with  a  great  sense  of  heat  in 
the  jvirt.  lie  was  ordered  to  use  the  decoc- 
tion of  tormentilla  root  as  a  wfisli  to  the  ex- 
coriations, and  to  take  the  aperient  mixture 
occasionally.  'J'hese  cases  commence  with 
n  sense  of  itching  and  redness  in  the  glans, 
or  internal  surface  of  the  jirejjuce  ;  the  skin 
is  next  destroyed,  and  a  ]mnilent  discharge 
ensues,  from  which  circumstance  the  older 
writers  gave  to  the  comjilaint  the  term  of 
f^onoirhcva  eiterna.  The  abraded  surfaces  in 
favourable  cases  present  a  red  ajjpear- 
ance,  with  minute  pointed  granulations  ; 
and  in  those  which  are  of  a  more  unfavour- 
able character,  a  dirty  yellow  appearance. 
The  complaint  fre()uently  arises  from  inat- 
tention to  cleanliness  :  the  natural  secretion 
from  the  glands  of  the  part  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate, and  this  accumidaled  secretion 
;acts  as  au  irritant,  especially  in  warm  weit- 


ther,  and  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  bealtbi 
Very  extensive  excoriations  sometimes  oc- 
cur after  connexion,  which  renders  it  difficult 
(if  you  do  not  see  the  patient  early)  to  dis- 
tinguish between  this  com])laint  and  venereal 
ulceration.  If  no  remedial  measures  be  em- 
ployed, the  discharge,  when  it  arises  from 
healthy  excoriations,  usually  stops,  and  crops 
of  warts  grow  from  the  excoriated  surfaces, 
which  frequent'y  prove  very  troublesome. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  excoriations  are  of  a 
yellow  unhealthy  ajipearance,  sloughing  of 
the  glans  and  penis  occurs,  together  with 
swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  and  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  local  ap- 
plications which  are  employed  in  this  com- 
plaint, are  lotions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportion  of  six  or  eight  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water  ;  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead, 
black  wash,  and  lotions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  containing  ten  or 
twelve  grains  to  the  ounce.  These  last  ap- 
plications I  only  employ  when  the  ulcerated 
surfaces  are  in  a  very  indolent  state.  But 
the  best  local  application  in  this  affection, 
at  least  when  vhe  surfaces  do  not  present  a 
very  unhealthy  character,  is  the  decoction  of 
tormentilla  root  as  a  lotion,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  twelve  of 
water,  boiled  down  to  eight.  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  a  knowledge  of  this  application  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Alcock,  who  mentioned  it 
to  me  in  1823.  I  have  given  it  an  extensive 
trial  since  that  time,  and  found  it  a  very  ef- 
fectual and  speedy  remedy  for  this  com- 
plaint. Prior  to  the  apjdication  of  this,  or 
indeed  any  other  lotion,  the  parts  should  be 
cleansed  with  some  luke-warm  water  ;  and 
if  you  are  employing  the  tormentilla  lotion, 
caution  your  patient  not  to  let  any  of  it  go 
on  the  linen,  as  the  stains  do  not  readily 
come  our.  If  the  pre]:uce  cannot  be  pulled 
back  without  much  pain,  let  the  warm  water 
and  the  lotion  be  injected  between  the  pre- 
puce and  the  glands  with  a  syringe. 

The  tormentilla  lotion,  and  a  little  aperi- 
ent medicine,  will  in  geiieral  be  all  that  is 
required  for  the  cure  of  the  excoriations  of 
the  healthy  character;  but  those  which  pre- 
sent a  yellow  appearance  fre(]uently  become 
indolent,  and  do  not  yield  to  tiie  local  ajipli- 
cations  alone,  or  at  least  not  for  some  time. 
For  the  more  speedy  cure  of  these,  I  gene- 
rally give  small  doses  of  blue  'pill  till  the 
sores  have  healed. 

Stricture. 
Richard  Harrison,  ajt.  24,  was  admitted 
last  BJonday  for  ditiiculty  in  passing  his 
urine.  Sajs  that  two  months  ago  he  con- 
tracted a  gonorrha^a,  and  that  the  difficulty 
in  passing  his  water  has  only  occurred  since 
the  discharge  stoj)ped,  which  is  about  a  fort- 
night since.  lie  used  several  injections  to 
Stop  the  discharge,  and  among  them  one  with 
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sulphate  of  copper.  Tlie  water  is  voided  at 
present  in  a  very  small  stream  ;  and  some- 
times the  obstruction  is  so  gteat,  that  the 
urine  comes  awny  drop  by  drop  ;  occasion- 
ally it  passes  off  involuntarily.  There  are 
painful  erections  at  night,  and  frequent  shi- 
verings  during  the  day.  On  examining  iLe 
urethra  with  a  bougie,  a  firm  contraction  is 
felt  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  exter- 
na! oriiice  ;  and  this  part  when  pressed  ex- 
ternally feels  hard,  and  a  little  swollen  and 
painful. 

A  small  wax  bougie  to  be  introduced  every 
other,  or  third  day,  and  a  mixture  given 
with  Infus.  Quassia-,  Jvj.  Aqua;,  ^ij.,  et 
Tr.  Ferri  Muiiatis,  5iiss.,  cujus  capt. 
coch.  dua  ampla  bis  die. 

In  tlie  majority  of  cases  of  stricture  that 
come  under  our  notice,  the  obstruction  is 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  membran- 
ous portion  of  the  urethra  ;  but  occasionally, 
as  in  this  case,  the  stricture  is  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  external  orifice  (from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches  and  a  half, 
and  at  tlie  external  orifice  itself.)  These 
cases  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  treat, 
and  sometimes  resist  all  the  means  which  we 
employ  for  their  relief;  fortunately,  however, 
they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  rapidity  with 
which  ihe  disease  has  advanced  in  this  case,  is 
striking  ;  in  less  than  three  weeks  the  small- 
est size  bougie  can  scaicely  be  introduced. 
Here  are  two  specimens  (Mr.  Coulson  then 
exhibited  them)  of  stricture  of  this  portion 
of  the  urethra;  in  one  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  urethra,  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  is 
completely  obliterated,  and  the  urine  was 
voided  by  a  fistulous  opening  below  this  part; 
and  in  the  other  the  urethra  is  so  much 
thickened,  that  I  could  not  during  life,  with- 
out much  pain  and  difliculty,  introduce  a  fi:;e 
catgut  bougie.  Lymph  was  rapidly  thrown 
out  between  the  erectile  tissue  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  urethra  thus  produced.  The  origin  of 
stricture  is  often  attributed  (at;d  in  most 
cases  I  think  erroneously)  to  the  use  of  in- 
jections ;  but  in  a  case  like  the  present,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  stricture  has  occur- 
red, and  its  seat,  would  rather  lead  n;e  to 
think  it  had  been  produced  by  this  means. 
I  ordered  for  this  pacient  the Tinct. ferri muria- 
tis,  and  he  is  already  much  benefitted  by  it. 
The  use  of  the  bougie  is  to  be  persevered  in, 
but  I  fear  some  time  will  elapse  before  the 
cure  can  be  effected. 

Jf  the  stricture  should  not  give  way  to  the 
use  of  the  common  bougie,  I  shall,  when  the 
patient's  health  is  improved,  try  those  armed 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  I  frequently  employ 
them  in  this  institution,  and  have  never 
seen  any  mischief  ensue  from  their  use.  The 
armed  bougie  is  especially  adapted  to  cases 
where    the   depo&itioa  which  produces  the 


obstruction  is  large,  and  does  not  readily 
yitld  to  the  pressure  of  a  common  bougie.  I 
have  been  very  particular  in  my  inquiries 
of  patients  labouring  under  bad  strictures 
of  their  effect  on  the  powers  of  sexual  inter- 
course, and  I  have  not  found  the  interrup- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  semen,  so  great  as 
Sir  Evcrard  Home  describes.  One  case,  in 
particular,  struck  me  very  forcibly  :  it  was 
that  of  a  person  from  the  west  of  England, 
whose  stricture  was  so  bad  as  not  to  admit 
a  catgut  bougie,  lie  was  a  dissolute  fellow, 
and  though  with  so  serious  a  complaint,  he 
ought  to  have  abstained  from  connexion,  I 
knew  he  did  not  ;  and  he,  on  inquiry,  as- 
sured me,  if  his  testimony  is  to  be  relied  on, 
that  his  stricture  made  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  emission  of  the  semen.  Sir  E.  Home, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  stricture,  says, 
"  that  in  some  instances,  and  those  not  a  few, 
the  contraction  is  so  great  as  altogether  to 
stop  the  emission  of  semen,  and  force  it  back 
into  the  bladder  ;  in  others  it  (the  semen) 
passes  through  the  stricture  after  the  or- 
gasm has  taken  place,  but  with  little  or  no 
force.''  A  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  this  subject  occurred  to  me  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  A  man  who  had  been  under 
my  care  with  a  very  bad  stricture,  either  had 
an  order  of  affiliation  made  against  him,  or 
expected  to  have  one  very  soon  made.  The 
man,  as  soon  as  he  knew  it,  came  to  the 
Dispensary,  and  anxiously  inquired  of  one 
of  Mr.  Pereira's  apprentices,  if  it  were  not 
possible  for  him  to  gee  off,  by  setting  up  as  a 
plea  the  bad  stricture  which  he  had  labour- 
ed under.  The  young  gentleman  having 
heard  me  mention  the  subject  in  a  lecture  on 
stricture,  referred  the  patient  to  me  ;  and  I 
told  him  that  I  should  be  but  a  bad  witness 
for  him,  as  I  thought  a  man  with  a  severe 
stricture  might  still  be  the  father  of  a  fine 
child.  The  poor  fellow  made  no  observa- 
tion, but  went  away  evidently  much  disap- 
pointed. 

Encysted  Abdominal  Dropsy. 
Sarah  Davis,  aged  26,  had  laboured  under 
abdominal  dropsy  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
during  which  period  she  had  been  tapped 
thirteen  times;  on  the  last  occasion  (10th 
August,  1831)  by  myself,  when  above  eleven 
quarts  of  fluid  were  drawn  oft'.  After  the 
last  operation  she  recovered  more  slowly  than 
on  the  former  occasions  ;  the  menses,  which 
stopped  when  the  abdomen  began  to  be 
large,  had  always  returned  after  the  opera- 
tion, excepting  on  the  last  occasion.  Her 
mother  told  me  (for  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
some  time)  that  she  had  lately  complained 
of  great  pain  about  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  with  muco- 
purulent expectoration,  and  swelling  of  the 
legs.  She  died  hist  Moziday,  and  on 
the    following     day    I     openetl    the    body. 
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On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  I  found  a 
large  encysted  cavity,  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  belly,  and  adherent  at  every  part  an- 
teriorly and  laterally  to  the  muscles,  and 
posteriorly  to  the  liver,  stomach,  intestines, 
and  fundus  of  the  uterus.  On  the  anterior 
part  of  the  cyst  I  could  not  make  out  the  pe- 
ritoneum or  transversalis  fascia ;  the  cyst 
•was  very  thick,  and  could  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  layers,  very  much  resembling 
the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  artery  of  a  large  ani- 
mal ;  posteriorly  it  was  equally  thick,  and 
no  trace  of  the  omentum  could  be  seen,  for 
it  was  quite  involved  in  the  cyst.  Here  is  a 
portion  of  the  cyst,  which  you  can  examine 
for  yourselves ;  it  is  very  thick,  and  easily 
separable  into  two  or  more  layers.  The 
liver  was  enlarged,  and  all  the  other  ■viscera 
■were  more  red  than  natural,  but  not  changed 
in  structure.  The  fallopian  tubes  and  ova- 
ries were  healthy,  but  very  small.  The 
pleuraj  costalis  and  pulmonaris  were  so 
strongly  adherent  to  each  other  that  I  could 
scarcely  separate  them.  The  lungs  were 
gorged  with  blood  at  their  posterior  portion, 
and  when  cut  into  a  frothy  mucus  exuded. 
The  pericardium  adhered  to  the  heart  at 
every  part  excepting  at  its  apex  ;  and  on  the 
surface  of  this  organ,  between  it  and  its 
serous  covering,  there  were  bony  patches, 
some  of  the  largest  and  thickest  which  I  ever 
saw  on  the  heart.  I  have  examined  the 
bodies  of  several  persons  who  have  died  of 
dropsy,  but  this  is  the  first  case  of  its  kind 
which  has  come  under  my  notice  ;  it  is  what 
is  called  encysted  abdominal  dropsy,  the 
water  not  being  contained  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  but  in  a  distinct  cyst,  and  the  viscera 
placed  to  one  side,  or  covered  by  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  cyst.  It  is  said,  that,  in 
encysted  abdominal  dropsy,  the  swelling- 
does  not  commence  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  but  this,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  cyst;  for  the  swelling  will 
first  appear  at  the  most  depending  portion 
of  the  cyst.  M.  Piorry  says  that  the  sound 
which  is  given  on  percussion  is  more  dull  in 
this  form  of  drojisy  than  in  ascites  ;  the  fluc- 
tuation also  is  less  evident  in  encysted  abdo- 
minal dropsies  than  in  ascites.  I  fear  that 
the  diagnostic  marks,  however,  are  too  ob- 
scure, in  a  large  encysted  abdominal  dropsy, 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
ascites.  Portal,  in  his  work  on  dropsies, 
says  that  this  form  of  ascites  is  extremely 
difficult  to  recognize,  but  does  not  think  it  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  Cruveilhier,  in  his 
Pathological  Anatomy,  (vol.  i.  p.  268, 
Paris,  1816,)  refers  to  some  cases  of  this 
kind. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT 

OF   THE 

BRONCHIAL    AFFECTIONS    OF 

CHILDREN. 

By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  HAVE  seen  so  many  deplorable  results 
from  the  undue  employment  of  blood- 
letting-,  and  so  many  happy  effects  from 
the  use  of  ipecacuanha  in  emetic  doses, 
in  the  bronchial  affections  of  children, 
that  I  think  it  highly  important  to  bring 
these  two  subjects  before  the  profession. 

According  to  my  experience,  l)lood- 
letting  is  ill  borne  in  the  bronchial  affec- 
tions of  infants.  The  little  patients 
soon  become  pale,  with  glossy  cheeks, 
half-closed  eyelids,  slight  torpor,  and  a 
very  frequent  pulse. 

With  these  symptoms,  the  bronchial 
affection  is  frequently  little  or  not  at  all 
improved.  Tiiere  is  an  undiminished 
tracheal  and  diffused  bronchial  rattle, 
and  frequently  a  husky  voice  and  croupy 
cough. 

Such  cases  have  been  particularly  fre- 
quent recently.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting which  1  have  witnessed,  occur- 
red in  the  little  infant  of  Mr.  Wright, 
surgeon,  Howland-street,  four  months 
old.  One  leech  only  had  been  applied, 
but  it  had  blanched  the  countenance, 
and  induced  the  peculiar  waxen  hue  of 
the  cheeks,  so  significant  of  exliaustion. 
There  w^as  slight  torpor,  and  the  eyes 
were  only  i)artially  closed.  There  was 
unrelieved  diffused  bronchial  rattle,  and 
an  alarming  croupy  cough.  Further 
depiction  was  inadmissible.  The  case 
was  treated  by  five-grain  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  the  manner  about  to  be 
described,  with  the  most  marked  imme- 
diate benefit  and  the  happiest  result. 

In  anotiier  case,  of  an  infant  six 
months  old,  in  which  four  leeches  had 
been  applied,  the  pulse  had  risen  to 
190  1  A  truce  from  exhausting  mea- 
sures permitted  the  pulse  to  subside. 
Tiic  infant  recovered  without  the  fur- 
ther detraction  of  blood. 

My  object,  however,  is  not  to  detail 
cases,  but  to  give  the  general  result  of 
my  experience.  This  is,  that  bronchitis 
in  children  neither  bears  nor  re(iuires 
much     bloodletting ;     and    that    such 
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bloodletting  is  not  the  remedy  for  bron- 
cbitis. 

Oil  the  otlicr  hand,  the  ^ood  effects 
of  repeated  emetic  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
are  so  suikinij  and  so  immediate  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  tlie  efficacy  of  tliis 
remedy  in  this  particular  case. 

In  tlic  first  place,  the  mere  effect  of 
vomiting-,  which  is  first  an  effort  of 
expiration,  and  finally  full  expiration 
itself,  relieves  the  upper  parts  of  the 
bronchial    tubes    of    the    accumulated 

UIMCUS. 

In  the  next  place,  the  effect  of  nausea 
in  subduing'  the  powers  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  capillary  cir- 
culation, is  quite  remarkable,  whilst 
this  effect,  being  unattended  by  exhaus- 
tion, is  totally  free  from  danger. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  ipecacuanha 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  bronchial 
membrane  similar  to  that  observed  on 
the  skin.  The  secretion  of  mucus  suc- 
ceeds to  a  state  of  dryness,  and  the 
mucus  itself  is  of  less  tenacity  and  easier 
of  expectoration. 

However,  tlie  rationale  apart,  I  may 
give  the  result  of  my  experience  in  gene- 
ral terms,  and  say  that  of  all  our  reme- 
dies for  bronchitis  in  children,  repeated 
emetic  doses  of  ipecacuaniia,  after  mo- 
derate bloodletting,  is  the  most  effica- 
cious. In  little  infants,  five  grains  may 
be  given  and  repeated  every  three,  four, 
or  six  hours.  The  dose  must  generally 
be  augmented  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains, 
especially  in  older  children. 

To  the  ipecacuanha  I  have  always 
added  castor  oil,  in  the  intervals  of 
sickness. 

Blisters  and  fomentations  to  the 
chest  are  also  highly  advantageous. 

But  the  principal  object  of  my  pre- 
sent communication  is  to  point  out  the 
danger  and  inefficacy  of  bloodletting, 
and  the  extreme  value  of  ipecacuanha, 
in  this  particular  disease  of  children. 
Bloodletting,  to  be  safe,  must  be  ad- 
ministered cautiously.  The  ipecacuanha, 
to  be  efficacious,  must  be  administered 
in  fuller  and  more  repeated  doses  than 
those  generally  prescribed.  I  have  re- 
peatedly known  a  single  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  subdue  a  recent  bronchitis; 
and  I  have  known  repeated  doses  subdue 
the  most  inveterate.  These  repeated 
doses  are  not  attended  by  the  slightest 
risk.  Let  the  nausea  and  the  vomiting 
subside,  and  the  disease  will  frequently 
be  found  to  be  perfectly  removed,  whilst 
the  powers  of  the  system  arc  unimpair- 


ed. Few  remedies  of  such  powers  are 
so  free  from  danger,  in  the  feel)le  and 
tender  age  of  infancy.  If  the  disease  be 
obstinate,  the  remedy  may  be  repeated 
until  it  does  prove  efficacious. 

14,  Manchester-Square, 
Dec.  23,  1«<31. 


A     CASE 

OF 

.SCALDING  OF  THE  THROAT,  IN  A 
CHILD,  FROM  DRINKING  BOILr- 
ING  WATER, 

Cured  hi/  opejiing  the  Jugular  Vein. 

By  Mr.  G.  O.  Heming, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Earle's  interesting  lecture,  in  the 
IMedical  Gazette  for  December  10th, 
has  brought  to  my  mind  a  case  of  the 
croupy  affection,  induced  in  children  by 
drinking  hot  water,  in  which  the  use  of 
blood-letting  was  distinctly  and  emi- 
nently advantageous.  It  may,  there- 
fore, form  a  useful  addition  to  the  cases 
placed  on  record  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Earle. 

John  Noyes,  aged  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  was  l)rouglit  to  me,  about  five 
months  ago,  l)y  his  father,  who  stated, 
that,  seven  hours  previously,  he  had 
drunk  some  hot  water  from  a  tea-kettle. 

The  little  boy  was  breathing  with 
much  difficulty,  and  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  respiration  was  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  croup.  There  was 
an  incapability  of  swallowing,  and  he 
seemed  to  suffer  great  pain. 

I  bled  him  from  the  jugular  vein,  to 
a  state  approaching  syncope.  The 
breathing  instantly  became  considerably 
relieved.  A  cold  lotion  was  recom- 
mended to  be  kept  constantly  applied  to 
the  throat,  and,  as  he  could  not  swal- 
low, an  injection  was  given  to  act  upon 
the  bowels. 

Four  or  five  hours  afterwards  I  went 
to  see  him,  accompanied  by  Dr.  M.  Hall 
(whose  paper  on  the  subject  I  had  read 
some  years  before,  in  the  IMedico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions),  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  child  might  require 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  ;  but  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that, 
since  the  bleeding,  the  respiration  had 
progressively  improved,  and  the  pecu- 
liar noise    had  entirely  subsided.     The 
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little  patient  was   quite  well  in  a  few 
days. 

I  would  here  just  remark,  that  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  croup — one  within 
the  last  few  days — where  leeches  had 
been  nuiuerously  and  repeatedly  ap- 
plied without  att'ordinij  any  relief;  hut 
the  good  etft'Ct  of  takiiijr  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein  to  ap|)roachin<ic  syn- 
cope was  evident  immediately,  and  appa- 
rently saved  the  lives  of  the  little  pa- 
tients. From  the  case  related  by  Mr. 
Earle,  it  is  quite  evident  how  service- 
able the  loss  of  blood  may  be  in  such 
cases ;  as  even  the  application  of  the 
leeches  arrested  the  disease  and  afifbrded 
temporary  benefit.  In  croup,  the  loss 
of  blood  is  borne  well,  and  one  might 
suppose  that  the  sensibility  of  the  sto- 
mach may  be  in  some  degree  diminished, 
as  it  rc(]uires  larger  quantities  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  emetic  tartar,  to  prodnce 
vomiting  in  this  disease.  This  ol)serva- 
tion  in  regard  to  emetics,  is  also  appli- 
cable to  bronchitis  in  children. 
Kentish  Town,  Uecember  ls31. 


CASE  OF 
IMMOBILITY  OF  THE  JAW, 

And  Taliacotiun  Operal'wiu 

By   Valentine   Mott,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

[With  a  Woodcut.] 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1831,  I  was  con- 
STilted  in  the  case  of  Miss  Mary  Park, 
aged  17,  of  (Southbridgc,  Massachusetts. 


Her  attending  physician.  Dr.  Samuel 
Hartwell,  gave  the  following  relation  of 
the  case  : — in  the  autumn  of  1S22,  she 
had  an  attack  of  typhus  fever :  the 
symptoms  were  mild  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  nothing  unu- 
sual occurred  until  the  middle  of  the 
third  week,  when  tumefaction  and  red- 
ness were  discovered  on  the  left  cheek, 
accompanied  with  slight  delirium  and 
general  aggravation  of  fever. 

"  At  the  end  of  tlie  third  week,  a 
dark  vesicle,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
appeared  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
announcing  the  existence  of  sphacelus, 
which  in  a  few  days  extended  to  altout 
two  inches  in  diameter  upon  the  side  of 
the  face.  A  crisis  of  fever  now  super- 
vened, which  was  followed  by  slougiiing 
of  the  whole  gangrenous  portion,  leav- 
ing the  teeth  and  gums  exposed.  Upon 
its  cicatrisation,  the  jaws  remained  im- 
moveably  fixed,  being  ai)parently  tied 
together  by  a  ligamentous  band  within 
and  about  the  cicatrix.  Her  food  was 
introduced  into  the  mouth  through  a 
space  formed  by  the  removal  of  a  tooth 
on  the  right  side.  The  first  set  of  teeth 
and  the  alveolar  process  of  the  diseased 
side  were  detached  by  carles.  Most  of 
the  second  teeth  were  developed  in  a 
few  years  afterward. 

'•  No  mercury  was  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fever.  Her  general  health 
is  now  very  good." 

Her  countenance  was  much  disfigured, 
and  exhii)ited  the  appearance  repre- 
sented in  fiir.  1. 
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As  tlic  only  moans  of  iiornianontly 
overf():niii;4'  tlic  clo^nic  of  the  jaw,  wjis 
the  removal  of  tlic  cicatrix,  I  deicr- 
mined  upon  excising  and  re|)lacin<^  it 
by  sound  integument  from  the  face  and 
neck. 

Accordingly  on  the  8th  of  April,  as- 
sisted by  ])r.  Vache,  and  in  the  ]^vc- 
sence  of  Drs.  HartwoU,  Barrow,  Wilkes, 
Hosack,  and  several  otlu  rs,  [  performed 
the  operation. 

It  was  conimenceil  hy  carrying  an  in- 
cision from  a  little  within  the  upper  an- 
gle of  the  month,  around  the  outer 
margin  of  the  cicatrix,  to  a  little  within 
the  lower  of  _the  under  lip,  and  hy  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  newly  formed 
parts  included  within  it.  The  adhesions 
between  the  jaws  were  next  divided, 
which  enal»led  me,  in  consc(iucnce  of 
the  relaxation  thus  produced,  to  insi- 
nuate hetween  the  teeth  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  point  of  the  lever  used  in  my 
former  cases,  with  which  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  the  mouth. 

This  point  acconiplislied,  the  lips  were 
brought  together  at  tlie  angle  of  the 
mouth  hy  a  suture,  and  I  proceeded  to 
detacii  a  portion  of  integument  suffi- 
ciently large  and  of  corresponding  sh;ipe, 
to  re])lace  the  part  removed.  See  dotted 
line,  fig.  I.  Ft  was  turned  into  the  space 
it  was  intended  to  fill,  leaving  a  tongue 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  hreadtli, 
connected  with  the  adjacent  part  and  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  purposes  of  circulation. 
The  cut  cdoes  were  adjusted  witli  ex- 
treme accuracy,  hy  means  of  interrupt- 
ed sutures  and  adlicsive  straps  :  the 
lower  wound  was  contracted  as  mnrh  as 
possible  by  adhesive  plaisters,  and  the 
■whole  covered  with  lint,  compress,  and 
bandage. 

Previous  to  the  operation  she  took 
Sol.  siilph.  iMorpliIiX!,  don!)Ie  strength 
of  JMagendie's  toruiula,  gtt.  xiv.  The 
operation  occupied  ahout  an  hour,  and 
was  sustained  with  a  firmness  peculiar 
to  the  female  sex. 

Evening. — Had  been  sick  at  her  sto- 
mach, and  vomited  some  coagulated 
blood,  which  had  no  douht  been  swal- 
lowed during  the  operation. 

!)lli.— Hardly  any  perce])til)le  swell- 
ing of  the  face.  As  far  as  the  parts  can 
be  seen  all  looks  favourable.  She  can 
depress  the  lower  jaw,  hy  the  effort  of 
the  will,  to  tlie  extent  of  al)out  half  the 
width  of  the  finger.  1  advised  her  to 
continue  the  motion  of  the  jaw,  from 


time  to  time,  as  much  as  the  soreness 
al  the  angle  of  the  moulli  would  permit. 

12th.— Some  little  tumefaction  under 
the  eye,  but  she  makes  no  complaint. 
Directed  an  emollient  poultice  to  the 
hard  dressings  upon  the  wounds  on  the 
neck. 

14th. — Felt  great  comfort  from  the 
removal  of  the  stitT  dressings  yesterday. 
The  swelling  of  the  clieek  has  subsided. 
Changed  the  lint  again  to-day. 

15th. — ^he  makes  no  complaint  of 
her  face,  which  in  all  respects  is  very 
promising.  I  removed  three  of  the 
stitches  from  around  the  angle  of  tlie 
mouth,  and  re-applied  lint  and  plaisters. 

18th. —  livery  part  of  the  flap  appears 
to  have  united.  Dressed  tlie  wounds 
with  drv  lint.  Advised  her  to  move 
tlie  lower  jaw  a  little  downward  every 
day  several  times. 

Klay  1-th. — Patch  in  the  cheek  en- 
tirely healed,  (see  fig.  2  )  The  wound 
in  the  neck  is  nearly  closed.  She  can 
open  the  jaws  sufiicieutly  wide  to  admit 
solid  food. 

Although  I  have  before  often  operated 
for  immobility  of  the  jaw,  and  with  the 
happiest  results,  and  have  once  removed 
a  deformity  occasioned  hy  a  hole  in  the 
cheek,  i)y  tlie  'i'aliacotian  method,  in 
the  New  York  Hospital,  with  perfect 
success,  1  have  never  before  seen  it  ne- 
cessary to  combine  both  operations  in 
one  individual ;  and  the  gratifying  ter- 
mination of  this  long  and  arduous  case 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  t!ie  excellence 
of  the  means  employed,  and  of  the 
power  of  art  in  rejiairing  the  ravages  of 
disease,  and  in  relieving  its  distressing 
consequences. 

P.S.—Juli/.  A  letter  was  received 
from  jMiss  P.  by  the  lady  with  whom 
she  resided  here,  in  which  slie  stated 
her  health  to  be  excellent,  the  jaw  to 
have  acquired  increased  motion,  and  her 
friends  to  be  much  pleased  with  her  im- 
proved appearance*. 

SURGICAL  CASES, 
By  Georcb  Benne'it,  M.R.C.S.  &c.  &c. 

Casf!  of  Scrofula,  illustrating  the  Effi- 
cacy of  Sea  Water  in  htulhuj  the 
Ulcerations. 

Scrofula  is  considered  to  be  of  here- 

•  Condensed  from  tlie  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  bcienees.    Nov.  1»31 . 
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ditary  oriirin,  but  several  occult  causes 
also  produce  the  disease,  being  found 
in  individuals  the  families  of  whom 
have  never,  for  generations,  exhibited 
any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
case  I  am  about  to  relate  was  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  the  patient  seem- 
ing the  solitary  individual  of  his  family 
marked  out  for  the  disease. 

Though  generally  an  hereditary,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  contagious  disease,  and 
is  often,  perhaps,  dependent  upon  a  pe- 
culiar diathesis.  Dr.  Mason  Good  ob- 
serves, that  "  he  had  a  gentleman  un- 
der his  care  who  suffered  from  this  dis- 
ease, yet,  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters 
who  have  reached  the  middle  of  life, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  discovered 
any  tendency  to  such  a  complaint ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  traced  through  any  part  of 
the  family  lineage,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
ascended," 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  of  weak  vascular 
action,  and  its  causes  are  various.  Heat, 
in  those  constitutions  unaccustomed  to 
a  tropical  climate,  might  cause  a  languid 
action  ;  excessive  cold  might  have  the 
same  eff"ecl,  as  well  as  vicissitudes  of 
temperature;  but,  in  all  instances, 
much  must  be  attributed  to  individual 
diathesis. 

When  a  primary  affection,  the  disease 
is  said  to  attack  individuals  of  any  tem- 
perament or  habit  of  body  ;  but  wlien 
hereditary,  "  it  most  commonly,''  ol)- 
serves  Dr.  CuUen,  "  affects  children  of 
soft  and  flaccid  flesh,  of  fair  hair,  and 
blue  eyes,  smooth  skins  and  rosy  cheeks  ; 
and  such  children  have  frequently  a  tu- 
mid upper  lip,  with  a  chop  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  this  tumor  is  often  consi- 
derable, and  extending  to  the  columna 
nasi  and  lower  part  of  the  nostrils." 

Mr.  John  C ,  lot.  1!^  and  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  ship  Sophia,  came 
under  my  care,  for  glandular  swellings 
on  the  neck,  on  the  23d  July,  1830.  This 
was  his  first  voyage  to  sea,  and  also  his 
first  visit  to  a  tropical  climate.  Previ- 
ously to  leaving  England  he  h:ul  had  no 
glandular  swelling,  and  his  health  had 
been  tolerably  good.  Since  his  arrival 
in  tropical  latitudes,  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  eruptions  of  acne,  and  had  had 
frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea.  He  is 
stout  and  thick  set,  of  a  fair  and  ruddy 
complexion,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes. 
He  had  had,  for  .some  lime  before  his 
application  to  me,  an  extensive  swelling 
on  the  right  side  of  the  face,  especially 


of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, 
which  increased  very  slowly.  He  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  produced  by 
sleeping  under  an  open  port,  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  about  three  months  since; 
the  day  after  which  he  felt  a  stiffness  of 
the  neck,  and  soon  afterwards  noticed 
the  glandular  swellings. 

August  1st. — Pain  and  swelling  slight- 
ly relieved  by  fomentations  and  a  blis- 
ter. Blister  to  be  repeated,  and  a  pur- 
gative powder  administered. 

3d. — Swelling  on  the  right  side  re- 
duced, glands  on  the  left  side  slightly 
tumefied. 

7th. — Glands  on  the  left  side  have  en- 
larged considerably  ;  the  chin  feels 
numb  from  pressure  on  the  nerves. 

12th.— The  submaxillary  glands  of 
the  right  side  are  much  enlarged,  one 
of  which  extends  far  round  the  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

23d. — T  opened  one  of  the  glands  on 
the  left  side,  which  had  suppurated,  and 
let  out  a  quantity  of  curdy  or  cheese- 
like  matter.  Poultices  were  applied, 
and  an  alterative  treatment  adopted. 
Several  other  glands  suppurated,  and 
the  ulcerations  from  them  reinained 
languid  and  indisposed  to  heal,  under 
the  application  of  digestive  ointments. 

October  l6th. — Sea  water  to  be  ap- 
plied two  or  three  times  a-day. 

24th. —  Ulcers  are  looking  well. 
From  this  time  the  ulcers  gradually, but 
slowly  healed,  the  sea  water  appearing 
to  produce  an  healthy  action.  Some 
of  the  glands  appeared  reduced  by  the 
ai)plicaiion,  as  they  did  nut  proceed  to 
suppuration. 

This  case  was  cured  by  the  1 0th  of 
January  1831,  and  the  patient  has  had 
no  scrofulous  symptom  since  that  time*. 


Case  of  immediate  Death  from  Rupture 
of  the  Heart. 

On  July  18th,  1827,  a  young  man, 
named  Adams,  aged  27,  residing  at 
Plymouth,  met  with  his  death  by  the 
receding  of  a  cart,  which  crushed  him 


*  There  is  a.  curious  circumstance  respecting 
this  jiatient,  that  for  some  time  (upwards  of  three 
years)  lie  had  been  subject  to  the  liordiolum,  or 
stye,  which  would  be  almost  continually  forming 
and  suppurating;  it  constantly  troubled  him  un- 
til, on  the  healing  of  the  scrofulous  ulcers,  it  also 
disappeared. 
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against  a  wall,  occasioning'  almost  in- 
stant death.  On  inspecting  tlic  body, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  were 
found  fractured  at  their  angles;  the 
third  and  fourth  were  torn  asunder,  the 
intercostal  muscles  having  been  lace- 
rated, and  a  quantity  of  blood  was 
found  extravasatcd  between  the  inte- 
guments ;  the  cavity  of  the  chest  was 
found  filled  with  blood,  but  the  lungs 
were  found,  on  a  minute  examination, 
free  from  any  injiirv. 

The  sternum  was  fractured  into  two 
distinct  portions,  about  the  distance  of 
three  inches  from  the  cartihigo  ensi- 
forme.  The  pericardium  was  found 
entire,  but,  on  laying  it  open,  and  ex- 
amining the  heart,  a  rupture  of  the 
left  auricle  was  discovered,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  pulmonary  veins;  there  was 
a  slight  adhesion  of  the  lungs,  which 
no  doubt  proceeded  from  au  old 
complaint.  The  rupture  of  the  auri- 
cle and  pulmonary  vein  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  their  being  dis- 
tended with  blood  at  the  moment  that 
the  sudden  shocU  was  received.  The 
countenance  of  the  unfortunate  man 
was  pallid,  resembling  that  of  a  person 
who  had  died  from  hiemorrhage. 

London,  January  iO,   1832. 


In  other  respects  the  child  was  strong, 
healtliy,  and  well  foraied. 

In  ihe  ninth  week,  the  cyst  having 
increased  much  in  size,  it  was  tapped, 
when  four  pints  twelve  ounces  of  serous 
Huid  was  ch'awn  off.  The  fluid  did  not 
coagulate  by  heat,  but  showed  a  slight 
albuminous  appearance  on  dropping  in 
Tinct.  Gall*.  The  cyst  collapsed,  giving 
the  appearance  of  an  empty  scrotum. 
The  child  appeared  but  little  affected 
l)y  the  loss.  Tlie  measurement  previous 
to  the  operi'tion  was  22  inches. 

The  child  from  this  time  to  the 
twelfth  week  continued  to  get  weaker 
and  restless,  witli  great  emaciation:  the 
cyst  tilled  to  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut. 
()n  drawing  off  the  fluid  (post  mortem), 
it  was  about  a  quart,  'llie  internal 
surface  of  the  cyst  was  like  the  pericar- 
dium, and  studded  with  small  cysts, 
containing  serum.  The  cartilaginous 
band  was  connected  to  the  inferior 
point  of  the  sacrum,  and  was  lost  in  a 
gradual  manner  in  the  internal  surface 
of  the  cyst;  there  was  an  evident  con- 
nexion with  the  internal  structure  of  the 
sacrum,  extending  upwards  to  the 
spinal  canal,  which  contained  serum. 
J  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Huntley,  M.R.C.S. 

Brixton-Hill,  Nov.  24,  J53l. 
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IIYDRARGYRUS  PR.ECIP.  ALBUS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

CoxsiDERiNG  the  following  case  of 
lusus  naturae  worthy  of  being  placed  on 
record,  I  have  forwarded  it  for  insertion 
in  the  pages  of  your  useful  journal. 

After  a  fair  and  natural  labour,  H.  L. 
was  delivered  of  her  first  child,  which 
presented  tlie  following  appearance  : — 
From  the  sacrum  and  ischia  extended  an 
immense  bag,  or  cyst,  measuring  six- 
teen inches  in  circumference,  smooth 
externally,  and  highly  vascular,  con- 
taining fluid,  soft  and  yielding  ;  from 
the  point  of  the  sacrum  a  hard  band  was 
felt,  extending  into  the  coats  of  the  cyst. 
The  vagina  was  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion ;  but  the  anus  was  discovered  un- 
der the  right  thigbj  about  au  inch  from 
the  labia. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Should  you  deem  t!ie  following  method 
of  preparing  the   submurius  hydrargyri 
et  ammoniae  (otlierwise  termed  hydrar- 
gyrns  prcecipitatus   albus)  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  valuable  Gazette,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  insert  it  : — 

To  two  parts  of  bichloride,  or  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  add  one  jiart  of  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  dissolved  also  in  cold  water. 
Pour  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury into  a  glazed  vessel,  capable  of 
holding  four  liquid  gallons,  to  which 
add  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia. After  the  carbonic  acid  has 
escaped,  and  the  whole  appears  tran- 
quil, filter  and  dry  the  precipitate  in  the 
usual  way,  which  last  will  be  found  of 
u  snowy  white  colour.     By  this  inelhod 
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is  ol)taiiiO(l  a  proparatinn,  not  only 
cheaper,  lait  less  tioiihlesoine  to  make, 
than  that  aftbnled  by  the  usual  process  ; 
for  the  muriiitcof  potash  which  is  form- 
ed by  following  the  directions  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  is  recpiired  to 
be  washed  away  by  repeated  (jnantities 
of  water;  whilst,  by  pursuino-  the  me- 
thod I  have  now  stated,  the  washin^r  of 
the  precipitate  is  dispensed  witii. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

John  Coley. 

Bridgnorth,  Dec.  2r,  1831. 


DK.  J. 


JOHNSON'S    REPLY   TO 
STEVENS. 


DR. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  the   London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  your  last  journal,  Dr.  Stevens  lias 
thought  proper  to  prefer  some  grave 
charges  against  my  character  as  an  edi- 
tor, such,  indeed,  as  have  never  before 
been  preferred  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  professional  life.  The  first  charge 
runs  thus : — "  That  Dr.  Johnson,  at  least, 
lias  wilfully  endeavoured  to  mislead  the 
public,  by  giving  a  very  unfair  statement 
of  my  views  upon  this  subject."  What 
will  the  profession  think  of  Dr.  Stevens's 
candour  and  veracity,  when  J  aver  (and 
fortunately  can  prove)  that  the  statc- 
jiient,  and  the  only  statement  which  I 
ever  gave  of  his  views,  was  wriitcn  hi/ 
liimself,  and  f/ivcn  to  me  hi/  /n'.s  own 
hands.  Not  having  heard  his  paper 
read  at  the  College,  Dr.  Stevens  called 
on  me,  and  requested  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes  or  misconceptions,  I 
would  insert  a  report  or  analysis  of  his 
paper,  drawn  up  by  himself,  'ibis  I 
did  ;  and  this  is  tiie  "  unfair  statement" 
which  I  have  given  of  iiis  views,  and  i)y 
which  he  says  1  "  wilfully  endeavoured 
to  mislead  llie  public." 

Tiie  next  cliarge,  or  insinuation,  is 
thus  conveyed  : — "  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Hacket  is  only  accpiainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  my  j)aper  on  the  blood,  tlirongli 
the  medium  of  Dr.  Jidmson's  journal  ; 
or  perhaps  it  n:as  ihr'iurjk  the  medium 
of  the  Diiclor  himself  that  Dr.  Ilachet 
received  information  of  those  misrepre- 
sentations, ike."  Dr.  Ilacket  nnecpii- 
vocally  states  that  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  the  paper  in  my  journid  that 


ho  became  acquainted  with  Dr,  Stevens's 
views  ;  and  1  have  only  to  reassert,  that 
that  paper  was  written  by  Dr.  Stevens 
himself.  As  to  the  insinuation  about 
my  conveying  information  to  Dr.  Hac- 
ket, I  have  only  to  say  that  I  never  com- 
municated, directly  or  indirectly,  with 
Dr.  Hacket  in  my  life  ;  nor  did  I  know 
that  such  a  man  existed,  till  I  received 
the  document  which  I  published.  I 
envy  not  the  heart  of  that  man  who  can 
puljlicly  make  insinuations  for  which 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  support,  and  in 
which  there  is  not  an  iota  of  truth.  Dr. 
Stevens  next  says,  that  Rlr.  Greatrex's 
letter  "  is  apparently  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Johnson."  The  letter 
is  stated  to  be  an  enclosure  from  Dr. 
Hacket  himself;  and  as  to  Mr.  Great- 
rex,  I  never  heard  of  his  name  before  I 
received  the  said  document,  and  never 
wrote  a  line  to  him,  or  received  one 
from  him,  since  or  before. 

But  the  most  finished  piece  of  effron- 
tery is  yet  to  come.  Dr.  Stevens  says 
that,  as  he  has  accu.sed  Dr.  Joimson  of 
"  wilfully  endeavouring  to  mislead  the 
public  by  misrepresentations,"  &c.  "  it 
is  but  fair  to  shew  by  his  own  evidence 
that  this  is  the  case."  Now,  gentle 
reader,  whence  draws  he  this  proof  of 
my  misrepresentations  ?  From  the  re- 
piirt  which  he  wrote  himself  in  my 
journal,  and  which  he  calls,  my  reviejo 
of  his  paper  on  the  blood  1 1 1  This  is 
too  bad  !  IJut,  indeed,  the  whoh  train 
of  accusa'.ions  against  me  leaves  but  one 
solution  of  the  enigma — namely,  that 
the  poor  man  has  taken  leave  of  his 
senses,  and  with  them  all  correct  me- 
mory of  ihe  i)ast.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  any  man,  in  his  riglit  reason,  wuuld 
lay  himself  open  in  the  way  Dr.  Stevens 
has  done.  Instead,  therefore,  of  retort- 
ing upon  him  the  charge  of  wilfully 
misleading  the  public,  which  he  has 
kindly  emleavoured  to  fix  upon  me,  I 
shall  charitably  suppose  that  the  man 
wrote  under  a  temjiorary  adumbration 
of  his  mental  faculties;  and  sincerely 
do  I  hope  that  the  worthy  doctor  i.s  not 
destined  to  exemplify  the  adage  of  an- 
ti(|uity — "  quein  Deus  vult  perdere, 
prius  dementat." 

J)r.  Slovens  constantly  endeavours  fo 
mix  me  up  in  the  discusjiun  between 
Dr.  Hacket  and  himself;  tluiUijh  1  did 
nothing  more  than  publish  the  two 
documents  written  by  the  contcndinjj 
jiarlies  themselves,  without  taking  any 
part,  pro  or  con,   in  the  controversy,— 
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except  that  of  warning  the  proft'ssion 
against  adopting  tlie  opinions  of  the 
one,  till  the  stuteinenls  of  tl»c  other 
were  before  them.  'I'his  is  what  Dr. 
Stevens  calls  "  misleading  the  puhlic." 
Proi)al»ly  he  may  find  that  the  public 
think  otherwise. 

Dr.  Stevens  says  I  candidly  admit 
that  an  evil  passion  was  the  principal 
cause  why  I  attacked  him.  Where  did 
I  make  this  admission?  where  did  I 
attack  him  at  all  ?  1  never  mentioned 
him  or  his  speculations,  till  tliey  were 
brought  to  my  memory  in  the  West- 
minster Rlcdical  Society;  and  then  I 
only  stated  that  1  |)ossessed  a  document 
from  Dr.  Ilacket,  contradictory  of 
\)r.  Stevens's  views  and  assertions, 
which  do(!ument  should  be  immediately 
published.  This  is  what  Dr.  Stevens 
calls  '*  an  attack  dictated  by  evil  pas- 
sion" !  Heaven  knows  how  little  [ 
thought  or  think  of  Dr.  Stevens  and  his 
doctrines.  1  have  something  better  to 
employ  my  mind  ;  and,  as  for  evil  pas- 
sion towards  the  man,  why  what,  iu 
the  name  of  common  sense,  could  en- 
gender such  passion  ?  Up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  I  made  known  Dr.  Hacket's 
communication,  1  had  only  acted  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Stevens,  by  inserting  his 
own  report  of  his  own  paper  on  the 
Blood.  But  having  published  the  state- 
ment of  his  autagonust,  without  mixing 
in  the  strife,  I  am  now  converted  into 
an  enemy,  capable  of  falsifying  the 
truth,  and  "  wilfully  misleading  the 
public." — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
James  Johnson. 

Suffollt-Place,  Jan.  16,  1832. 

[It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Johnson 
has  entirely  mistaken  Dr.  Stevens  with 
regard  to  the  extracts  alluded  to :  he 
did  not  quote  the  first  report  of  his 
paper  which  was  given  in  the  JMedico- 
Cbirurgical  Review  as  being  incorrect, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  contrast  it  with 
certain  observations  on  his  doctrines 
which  subsequently  appeared,  and  which 
he  states  to  be  erroneous.  We  make 
this  remark  with  no  intention  of  "mix- 
ing in  ihe  strife,"  but  if  possible  to 
jirevent  the  necessity  of  a  rejoinder 
from  Dr.  Stevens  on  this  point,  which 
as  a  matter  of  course  must  otherwise 
have  followed.  We  are  anxious  to  ter- 
minate a  controversy  to  which,  now 
that  it  has  become  a  personal  dispute, 
we  are  most  unwilling  to  lend  our 
pages.— Ed.  Gaz.] 

21(5.— 1.\'. 


WOUND  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
'Gazette. 
Voxford,  Suffolk,  Dec.  8th,  1831. 

Sir, 
Should  the  following  case  he  deemed 
worthy   of  a  place  in    the  columns   of 
your  valuable  journal,    you   will  oblige 
me  by  inserting  it. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Jame.s  Hallett. 

I  was  sent  for  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st  November  to  a  young  man,  E.  IJ. 
aetat.  22,  who  had  attempted  suicide. 
It  will  suffice,  in  alluding  to  the  history 
of  the  case,  to  stale,  that  after  being 
twice  prevented  (within  a  few  minutes 
of  committing  the  act)  from  using  two 
knives,  he  rushed  into  a  cottage,  and 
seizing  one  from  a  table  at  which  some 
people  were  at  their  meal,  escaped  to  the 
road,  and  was  soon  found,  with  a  wound 
in  the  abdomen,  of  a  semilunar  form, 
having  the  umbilicus  for  its  centre  :  its 
direction  was  oblique  from  the  right  sid« 
downward,  and  from  its  irregular  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  have  been  made 
with  a  knife  not  very  sharp.  1  found 
the  sufferer  on  his  buck,  on  the  floor, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  large  and 
small  intestine  and  omentum  protruded  : 
the  portions  thus  exposed  would  have 
filled  two  quarts.  There  was  a  decidedly 
foetid  odour  at  the  wound,  but  the  dis- 
placed intestine  was  much  inflated, 
shewing  that  at  least  those  portions 
without  the  abdomen  were  free  from 
wound.  With  great  care  and  perseve- 
rance I  succeeded  in  replacing  the 
parts,  and  confined  them  by  applying 
three  interrupted  sutures  to  the  wound, 
and  a  light  dressing,  with  a  roller  of 
calico,  four  times  round  the  body,  it 
was  fortunate  that  1  remained  during  the 
night  in  the  house,  as,  at  about  11  p.m. 
his  struggles,  which  were  very  violent, 
again  displaced  two  knuckles  of  large 
intestine,  (colon)  which,  with  great 
dithculty,  I  succeeded  in  returning 
between  the  stitches,  in  which  situation 
they  had  been  protruded.  From  that 
niuht  he  continued  till  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing (27th)  perfectly  tran(|uil,  on  low 
diet,  and  with  a  pulse  under  80.  I 
should  say,  that  on  Wednesday  2.'id  the 
bowels  acted  freely,  and  have  conti- 
nued to  do  so  up  to  this  time.  On  the 
27lh  there  being,  for  Ihe  first  time,  a 
slight  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  I 
ordered   twelve  leeches  to  be  applied, 
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which  had  the  effect  of  removing  it  alto- 
gether. On  the  30tli,  as  a  measure  of 
])recautioii,  the  leeclies  were  again  ap- 
plied. The  treatment  has  been  most 
simple,  consisting  of — 

Liq.  Amnion.  Ac.  5ij.  Tr.  Hyoscyam. 
3ss.  Aq.  Cinnani.  3^U-  Sy^^P-  3ss. 
ft.  haust.  4tis  horis  sumendus  c.  Pulv. 
Antim.  gr.  ij.  et  Ant.  Tart.  gr.  y'j. 

The  wound  has  done  well  from  the 
first,  and  is  now  skinning  over  rapidly. 
I  should  say,  that  the  morning  after  the 
occurrence,  the  knife  with  which  the 
wound  was  effected  was  brought  me, 
having  been  found  close  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  used ;  and  what  tended  to 
confirm  my  idea  of  the  intestine  having 
been  wounded  was  finding  a  quantity  of 
faeculent  matter  close  to  the  point  of  the 
l)lade,  and  (hovering  a  great  portion  of 
it.  In  a  day  or  two  (Saturday)  it  is  my 
intention  to  send  him  to  the  asylum. 
1  shall  refrain  from  any  comments  on 
this  case  for  the  present,  but  leave  it  to 
your  readers  to  form  tlieir  oun  opinion. 
The  feculent  matter  on  the  knife  corre- 
sponded in  nature  with  his  diet,  which 
had  been  cntirelv  of  coarse  bread  for  a 
day  or  two  previously. 


PAPERS  AxND  CORRESPONDENCE 

ON 

CHOLERA. 

EPIDEMIC  AT  SUNDERLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London   Medical 
Gazette. 

SXK, 

If  the  following  observations  on  the  late 
epidemic  of  Sunderland  are  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  Journal,  you  will  ohjiire 
me  by  inserting  them.  As  the  Gazette 
is  open  to  the  expression  of  all  ojd- 
nions,  no  apology  will  i)e  necessary  if  1 
liave  differed  from  you  on  some  points. 

The  first  cases  which  were  publicly 
made  known  as  epidemic  cholera  were 
those  of  the  Sproats,  three  in  number, 
one  of  which  proved  fatal  on  the  2f)th, 
another  on  the  ^51st  of  October.  Hut 
several  sporadic  cases,  exactly  similar, 
had  occurred  from  the  commencement 
of  August. 

I.  The  first  case  tliat  I  am  aware  of 
was  that  of  a  middle-aged  man,  a  potter, 
living  near  the  river  on  the  north  side, 
about  three  mile?  from  the  harbour 
mouth,  and  two  from  the  town  of  Sun- 
derland.   The  case  fell  under  the  care 


of  JMr.  Dixon,  who,  at  the  time,  consi- 
dered that  it  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  disease  described  by  the  Indian 
writers,  and  who  has  not  since  seen  rea- 
son to  alter  his  opinion.  The  man  re- 
covered slowly. 

2.  The  second  was  that  of  —  Arnott, 
a  middle-aged  labourer,  living  at  Pal- 
lion,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up  than 
the  first  case.  His  residence  was  50  or 
CO  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  river,  and 
aliout  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw 
from  it.  He  became  ill  on  the  8th  of 
August,  and  died  in  twelve  hours.  He 
also  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Dixon, 
with  whom  and  Dr.  Brown  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  body  the  next 
day.  I  certainly  have  not  since  seen 
one  in  which  the  external  appearances 
after  death  were  more  characteristic  of 
malignant  cholera.  The  collapsed  face, 
sunk  eyes,  surrounded  by  a  dark  circle, 
blue  hands  and  nails,  contracted  ami 
shrivelled  fingers,  and  great  ritridily  of 
the  muscles,  were  most  stronulv  exhi- 
bited.    No  examination  xvas  allowed. 

.3.  The  case  of  Robert  Henry,  fet. 
43,  a  liilot,  occurred  next,  and  termi- 
nated fatally  on  the  I4th  of  August. 
He  lived  in  a  row  of  cottages  near  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  at  the  east  end  of 
Sunderland,  and  in  an  airy  situation. 

4.  —  Pearson,  a  shipwright,  middle- 
aged,  living  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Bishopwearmotith,  was  the  next.  He 
became  ill  on  the  27th,  and  died  on  the 
28th  of  August.  He  was  a  patient  of 
the  Dispensary,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Haslewood,  who  assures  me  that  every 
symptom  of  Indian  cholera  was  pre- 
sent. 

No  connexion  between  any  of  the 
above  cases  conld  be  traced,  nor  had 
they  (with  the  exception  of  course  of  the 
pilot)  any  connexion  with  the  shi|)ping. 
They  were  re^-arded  as  cases  of  aggra- 
vated iMiglish  cholera  by  the  majority 
of  the  medical  men,  though  it  vvas 
strongly  suspected  by  some  that  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  epidemic. 

Cholera  continued  very  prevalent  and 
severe  during  Septeml)er,  but  I  know 
of  no  deaths  from  it  in  that  month.  I 
have  been  informed  by  very  good  au- 
thority that  a  fatal  case  occurred  in  a 
middle-aged  man,  about  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober; he  had  not  been  seen  by  a  medi- 
cal man,  but  he  had  spasms,  and  the 
characteristic  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  died  rapidly. 

Mr,  Holmes  has  obligingly  furnished 
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me  with  the  following  information  con- 
cerning' the  Sproats,  who  were  origi- 
nally under  his  care : — 

1.  —  Sproat,  aet.  60,  labourer,  Long 
Bank,  Sunderland  ;  died  '26lh  October. 

2.  —  Sproat,  aet.  10,  his  jrrand- 
daughter,  became  ill  half  an  hour  after 
his  death. 

.3.  — Sproat,  set.  32,  son  of  No.  1. 
father  of  No.  2,  became  ill  on  the  27tli, 
Nos.  2  and  3  were  removed  to  the  liifir- 
naary;  No.  2  recovered  ;  No.  3  died  on 
the  31st.     On  the  same  day  died, 

4.  —  Wilson,  a  keelman,  High-Street, 
Sunderland,  and, 

5.  —  RodenI)y,  a  shoemaker,  Monk- 
wearmouth  Shore;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
November  died, 

6.  Elizabeth  Turnhull,  nnrse  at  the 
Infirmary,  who  assisted  in  laying  out 
the  body  of  No.  3. 

Between  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  6,  there 
was  an  evident  chain  of  connexion  ;  4 
and  5  were  distinct,  and  isolated  from 
all  known  sources  of  contagion. 

No  deaths  occurred  between  the  1st 
and  the  6ih  of  November  ;  on  the  latter 
day  there  were  several,  on  the  7th 
more,  and  on  the  Sth  the  cases  were 
numerous,  and  the  existence  of  the  epi- 
demic amongst  us  could  no  longer  be 
doubted. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  a  sub- 
ject involved  in  the  utmost  mystery,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  as  indi- 
genous here  as  it  was  in  Jessore  iu  181/. 
Jn  hazarding  this  opinion,  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  in  opposition  to  a  mass  of 
very  powerful  evidence,  collected  by  the 
advocates  of  tlie  doctrine  of  contagion  ; 
but  whilst  I  firmly  believe  the  disease  to 
be  contagious,  I  think  also  that  too 
much  has  been  ascribed  to  this  priuci- 
ple.  Contagion  once  ^^ranted,  its  sup- 
porters have  attributed  to  it  every  case 
of  cholera  that  occurs.  Now  if  the  dis- 
ease arose  spontaneously  in  one  indivi- 
dual, it  might  iu  a  hundred,  or  a  mil- 
lion. 

There  has  been  great  intercourse  be- 
tween this  port  and  Riira,  Petersburgb, 
and  Archangel,  during  the  existence  of 
cholera  at  those  places  ;  and  it  was  the 
mortality  among  the  British  sailors,  of 
whom  several  were  our  townsmen,  that 
occasioned  the  institution  here,  of,  I 
believe,  the  first  Board  of  Health  in  the 
kingdom.  It  has  been  supjiosed  that 
the  sailors,  on  their  return  from  those 
ports,  brought  the  disease  with  them  ; 
the  quarantine,  which  is  a  human  insti- 
tution, and  incapable  of  subverting  the 


laws  of  nature,  being  too  short  to  ex- 
tinguish the  "  germs,"  or  the  "  seeds," 
figurative  terms  by  which  diseases  are 
said  to  be  propagated.  But  if  tiie  sai- 
lors brouglit  it  with  them,  it  was  much 
more  likely  that  it  should  make  its  first 
appearance  in  some  other  port  than 
this;  for  although  many  Sunderland 
vessels  go  every  year  to  Peterslmr^h, 
&c.  the  intercourse  is  indirect,  and  aii 
exceedingly  small  proportion  return  di- 
rect to  this  port.  'J'hey  return  with 
cargoes  to  almost  every  port  in  the 
kingdom,  from  Aberdeen  round  bv  the 
south  and  west  to  Glasgow.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  vessels  which  trade  directly 
between  this  country  from  London,  Li- 
verpool, Bristol,  Hull,  and  otlier  places, 
there  have  been  more  Sunderland  ships 
from  Russia  delivered  at  any  one  of  the 
ports  just  named  than  at  Sunderland. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that 
when  the  foreign  voyages  were  over,  and 
the  ships  returned  to  tiie  coasting 
trade,  there  was  a  concentration,  a  re- 
union, in  Sunderland,  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  who  had  been,  at  some  pe- 
riod of  the  summer,  in  the  unhealthy 
towns.  Every  sailor  too  has  a  chest  in 
which  he  keeps  his  clothes,  and  whose 
entire  contents  he  would  bring  to  his 
family  in  the  town,  for  purification. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  chests  which 
came  home  had  belonged  to  persons  who 
had  died  abroad,  and  had  probably 
never  been  opened  since  tlie  clothes  of 
the  deceased  were  put  into  them.  The 
combination  of  these  circumstances  may 
perhaps  be  thought  sutficient  to  account 
for  the  introduction  of  any  contagious 
disease.  But  they  do  not  ex])lain  the 
unusual  prevalence  of  cholera  durin"- 
the  summer,  nor  liie  fatal  cases  of  Au- 
gust ;  nor  has  it  been  observed  that  the 
families  of  sailors  have  been  more  vi- 
sited by  cholera  than  others.  Sailors 
themselves  have  been  wonderfully  ex- 
empt during  its  prevalence  here.  Be- 
sides, the  sailors  of  London  and  other 
places  died  abroad,  and  their  clothes 
would  doubtless  lie  sent  home  in  like 
manner ;  yet  they  have  not  brought 
cholera. 

Whatever,  therefore,  were  the  facili- 
ties for  the  importation  of  cholera  here, 
they  were  much  greater  in  other  places. 
So  far  from  following  the  "great  routes 
of  human  intercourse,"  it  has  chosen 
one  of  the  least  frc'iuented  paths. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  correct  an  error 
which  appears  at  page  238  of  this  vo- 
lume, where  it  is  stated  that  a  vessel 
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from  Hamburnrh  perforincd  quarantine 
in  the  Wear.  No  ship  has  entered  the 
liarbonr  from  Hanil)nri;ii  witliont  a 
clean  hill  of  health,  which  expresses  not 
only  that  tlie  crew,  specifying  their 
number,  are  in  "  perfect  health,"  hut 
that,  up  to  "  that  period,  perfect  health 
prevailed  in  the  town  and  port  of  Ham- 
l)nr<rh,  and  the  country  adjacent,  which 
continued  free  from  cholera  morbus,  or 
other  contai^ious  or  infectious  disease." 
This  bill  of  health  is  fjranted  by  the 
British  consul  at  the  place.  In  addi" 
tion  to  this,  every  vessel  from  Ham- 
burgh, since  June,  has  been  examined 
by  a  medical  man  before  being  liberat- 
ed. What  have  been  styled  suspected 
vessels,  were  ships  from  Holland  de- 
tained under  observance  or  precautions ; 
and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  up  to 
this  day,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  cho- 
lera in  Holland. 

That  the  spreading  of  the  disease  is 
the  effect  of  some  unknown  power,  very 
different  from  contagion,  is,  I  think, 
evident  from  the  phenomena  which  it 
lias  presented  in  this  countrj'.  New- 
castle, a  large  and  populous  town,  with- 
in twelve  miles  of  Sunderland,  and  hold- 
ing daily  intercourse  with  it,  escaped 
the  disease  a  whole  month.  Gateshead, 
another  populous  town,  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  former,  and  holding  similar 
intercourse  with  both  it  and  Sunder- 
land, escaped  for  another  month.  Lon- 
don, holding  constant  intercourse  with 
all  these  places  by  land  and  by  sea  (i)y 
sea  it  is  said  to  travel  most  rapidly),  yet 
remains  free,  nearly  three  months  after 
the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  on  our 
shores.  The  contagionist  says  this  only 
proves  the  inhal)itants  of  these  places 
not  to  be  predisposed  to  the  disease  at 
the  time  the  first  emanations  of  conta- 
gion reached  them.  The  reasoning  is 
very  convenient  ;  it  assumes  that  con- 
tagion is  constantly  travelling,  and  ar- 
riving at  these  places,  but  that  it  is  not 
until  the  constitution  is  undermined  by 
predisposition  that  the  population  falls 
a  prey  to  the  venom  of  contagion.  A 
corollary  of  the  same  proposition  is, 
that  pridispotition  travels  ;  for  conta- 
gion is  assumed  to  be  constantly  travel- 
ling, but  it  is  only  when  accompa- 
nied i)y  predisposition  that  it  is  rendered 
obvious,  by  its  effects,  to  the  senses. 
Another  contagionist  reverses  the  order 
of  the  causes,  and  alleges  that  contagion 
constantly  spreading,  piedisjioses  all  the 
districts  surrounding  an  infected  place; 
the  disease  then  lies  dormant,  or  latent. 


in  the  constitution,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  develop  it  is  certain  atmosphe- 
ric vicissitudes,  or  debilitating  causes, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  whicii  it  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend,  or  is  perhaps  be- 
yond our  compreliension.  But  the 
former  mode  of  reasoning  is  the  most 
usual,  namely,  that  contagion  travels, 
and  predisposition  renders  liable.  If  a 
populous  town  on  one  side  of  a  river 
suffers  from  cholera,  and  another  on  the 
opposite  side  is  free  from  it,  it  is  because 
the  people  on  the  one  side  are  predis- 
posed, whilst  those  on  the  other  are  not. 
If  the  disease  arises  in  Sunderland,  and 
is  presently  found  in  various  districts  to 
a  hundred  miles  north,  and  not  to  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  south,  it  is  because 
the  inhabitants  to  the  north  are  more 
predisposed  than  those  to  the  south.  In 
short,  it  is  a  postulate  with  the  conta- 
gionist, that,  for  the  disease  to  prevail, 
the  people  must  be  predisposed ;  but 
what  this  predisposition  consists  in  we 
are  never  told.  We  have  certain  gene- 
ral ideas  about  the  predisposing  effects 
of  intemperance,  exhaustion,  privation, 
and  the  like;  but  these  are  not  suffi- 
cient, for  we  find  the  people  of  one 
place  just  the  same  in  these,  respects  as 
those  of  another,  but  we  never  discover 
which  of  them  were  predisposeil  until 
the  disease  has  attacked  them.  Hence, 
to  say  that  people  must  have  been  pre- 
disposed, because  we  see  that  they  have 
been  attacked,  conveys  no  information 
whatever.  The  term  predisposition,  in 
this  loose  acceptation,  appears  to  me 
inadmissible  in  scientific  language ;  it 
merely  expresses  an  unknown  antece- 
dent state. 

Even  in  a  narrower  circle,  the  effects 
of  contagion  are  apt  to  be  overrated. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find, 
where  a  death  has  occurred,  that  the 
rest  of  the  family  are  affected  with  diar- 
rhoea, which,  if  neglected,  runs  into 
fatal  cholera  in  some  of  them.  Hence 
a  succession  of  deaths,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  person  having  taken  the 
disease  from  another,  whereas  they 
were  all  affected  with  tiie  precursory 
diarrhoea  at  the  same  time.  In  a  family 
too  there  is  generally  a  similarity  of 
constitution,  habits,  clothing,  diet,  resi- 
dence, and  other  circumstances  ;  and  it 
is  peculiarly  likely  that  the  caiise,  w  hat- 
ever  that  may  be,  which  produces  cho- 
lera in  one  member,  shall  have  the  same 
etfect  on  the  others.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  has  so  fre<piently  at- 
tacked  one   member  of  a  family,   and 
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spared  the  rest,  who  miijht  be  supposed 
more  than  ever  liahle  to  its  visitations, 
from  the  fatijjues  of  ni^ht  watchinjr, 
and  tlie  depressinij  efic'cts  of  yrief ;  and 
what  was  unfortunately  too  freijucntiy 
the  case,  the  sudden  dc|)rivation  of  tlie 
earninj^s  of  tlie  deceased,  wlio  had  been 
their  main  support. 

Tliroui^hout  the  whole  epidemic, 
cases  were  constantly  occurrinjf  wherein 
no  connexion  with  any  source  of  conta- 
gion could  be  traced.  This  was  most 
strikin<r  in  the  commencement,  about  the 
()th,  7th,  and  8th  of  Novemifcr,  when 
the  disease  suddenly  manifested  itself 
in  many  separate  points  totally  uncon- 
nected. I  can  hardl)  conceive  it  ))Ossi- 
ble  to  account  for  this  by  conta<;ion, 
unless  we  conceive  the  wjiole  atmos- 
phere filled  witli  it.  After  so  many 
foci  of  contaf>ion  had  been  established, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  jjainsay  the  possi- 
bility of  a  person's  havinsj  been  ex- 
posed to  it  J  but  the  number  of  persons 
ol)viously  exposed  to  it  with  perfect  im- 
punity, was  very  great.  Medical  men 
liave  been  oblii^ed  to  perform  the  duties 
of  nurses,  to  assist  in  the  application  of 
warmth  and  friction,  restore  the  patient 
to  a  jiroper  position  when  he  would  not 
remain  a  mojnent  at  rest ;  to  bleed,  lift 
to  the  bath,  raise  the  head,  and  admi- 
nister medicine.  After  death,  they 
have  inspected  the  bodies,  lifted  them 
out  of  bed  and  replaced  them,  and  im- 
bued their  hands  in  the  animal  fluids; 
yet  no  death,  anil  perhaps  scarcely  a 
case  of  serious  illness,  has  occurred 
amonc^  them.  And  I  may  here  state 
that  i  have  not  heard  of  any  medical 
man  conveying  the  contagion  of  cholera 
to  his  other  patients. 

Having  said  that  in  many  families 
cholera  has  attacked  one  person  alone, 
I  ought  also  to  state  that  in  others  it 
has  committed  the  most  dreadful  ra- 
vages, three,  four,  or  more  individuals 
being  destroyed.  In  sori.e  cases  there 
is  much  probability  of  their  having 
taken  it  one  from  another  !>y  contagion; 
in  others  there  is  not  this  probability. 
Thus, 

1.  Robert  Henry,  pilot,  died  14th 
August. 

2.  Margaret  Henry  (unmarried), 
cousin  to  No.  1,  becanie  ill  Dec.  11th  ; 
died  Dee.  15th  or  IGth, 

3.  John  Parkin,  set.  4,  nephew  of 
No.  2,  became  ill  Dec.  12th. — Recovered. 

4.  Margaret  Henry,  xt.  13,  daughter 
of  No.  2,  became  ill  Dec.  13lh ;  died 
same  dav. 


5.  Mrs.  Parkin,  sister  of  No.  2,  mo- 
ther of  No.  3,  became  ill  Dec.  IGth  ; 
died  Dec.  18th. 

6.  William  Henry,  alias  Thompson, 
son  of  No.  2,  became  ill  Dec.  1 7th. — 
Recovered. 

No.  5  was  in  frc(]ueiit  attendance  on 
No.  2  until  No.  .'{  reipiired  her  atten- 
tion. Both  3  and  5  may  have  got  it 
from  2. 

Nos.  4  and  (!  lived  in  the  same  house 
as  2,  and  may  have  had  it  from  the 
same  common  cause. 

Again, — 

1.  James  Ellcmore,  net.  CO, died  Nov. 
Gth. 

2.  Elizalieth  Hopper,  an  elder  sister, 
died  Nov.  l/th. 

3.  Jane  Johnson,  another  sister,  died 
Nov.  28th. 

4.  Thomas  Ellemore,  set.  G7,  a  bro- 
ther, died  Dec.  25th. 

5.  Ann,  wife  of  No.  4,  died  Dec. 
27th. 

The  first  four  persons  lived  in  sepa- 
rate houses,  from  a  hundred  yards  to 
half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  and 
were  ill  at  very  different  times.  What 
the  intercourse  might  be,  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  iir.portant  subject  of  cure,  I 
fear  there  is  little  satisfactory  to  be 
said.  The  nuntber  of  recoveries  from 
cold  blue  cholera  has  borne  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  deaths.  Of  the  330 
recoveries  reported,  a  great  majority 
were  not  attended  with  the  coldness  and 
lividity  of  the  extremities,  great  col- 
lapse, and  loss  of  pulse,  so  characteristic 
of  the  dangerous  cases. 

The  Indian  rule  of  bleeding  has  been 
freely  tried  with  various  success  :  some- 
times blood  could  be  obtained,  at  others 
it  could  not ;  in  the  latter  case,  no  harm 
was  done  by  the  attempt.  Wiien  blood 
was  obtained  in  the  commencement,  it 
was  often  productive  of  benefit,  the  cir- 
culation becoming  equalized,  the  patient 
expressing  great  relief,  the  pulse  im- 
proving and  continuing  perceptil)le  to 
the  termination,  whether  in  death 
or  recovery.  Sometimes,  again,  it  ap- 
peared to  diminish  the  powers  of  life. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  doubtful  remedy  ; 
a  criterion  is  wanting  to  guide  us  in  tlie 
employment  of  it.  Dry  external  beat 
is  of  great  importance:  hot  uir  baths 
have  been  tried,  but  the  deadly  coldness 
of  the  extremities  is  totally  unaffected 
by  them  ;  the  contact  of  hot  solids,  as 
bricks,  bottles,  bags  of  sand,  is  much 
better.  Friction  of  the  extremiiies 
with  hot  flannels  sliould  be  next  to  in- 
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cessant :  it  is  one  of  the  few  moans  we 
possess  of  restorin<»-  the  circulation; 
indeeil  there  have  been  recoveries  prin- 
cipally due  to  tiie  assiduity  with  which 
it  was  employed.  Brandy  is  always 
used;  often  rejected  a  few  minutes  after 
it  is  swallowed.  Opium  sometimes  re- 
lieves the  sickness,  sometimes  it  does 
not.  Calomel,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
appears  to  possess  little  or  no  eflicacy. 
Viewing  the  n)UCOus  membrane  and  the 
skin  as  one  continuous  surface,  and 
considerin<T  the  suspension  of  their 
powers  of  al)sorption,  we  are  led  to 
the  employment  of  such  remedies  ex- 
ternally and  internally  as  act  as  mere 
stimulating  applications.  Sinapisms 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  to 
allay  the  vomiting,  and  to  the  calves 
and  thighs,  to  cure  the  spasm.  A  mus- 
tard emetic  has  often  succeeded  in  re- 
storing the  pulse.  Oil  of  turpentine  by 
mouth  in  Jss  doses,  and  by  injection,  is 
a  powerful  stimulant.  Camphor  and 
the  essential  oils  of  mint  and  cajeput 
are  inferior  to  oil  of  turpentine  in  sti- 
mulating power.  I  have  not  seen  any 
trials  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  have 
heard  of  their  failing  like  every  thing 
else. 

The  consecutive  febrile  state  is  to 
be  treated  like  fever  under  any  other 
circumstances.  There  is  usually  very 
great  cerebral  oppression,  indicating 
blisters  to  the  nuclia  and  shaving  of  the 
head.  Small  doses  of  calomel  are  als(f" 
beneficial.  The  greatest  care  is  re- 
quired in  avoiding  errors  in  diet  during 
convalescence. 

Dissection  has  hitherto  revealed  no- 
thing which  accounts  for  the  foruiidalile 
train  of  symptoms  whose  cause  is 
souglit.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  all  i)arts  of  the  venous  system,  with 
the  curious  exception  of  the  venfe  portae 
and  its  branches.  The  ensforged  state 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  oppressed  respira- 
tion during  life,  point  to  the  respiratory 
system  as  principally  sut!'ering,  either 
idiopathically,  or  symi)tomatically  of 
some  altered  condition  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Prophylaxis. —  The  attack  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  diarrhoea,  varying  in 
duration  from  six  hours  to  three  days  : 
this  is  the  critical  lime  for  successful 
treatment.  I  have  found  jjiUs  prepared 
aceordinjj  to  the  following  furuiula  very 
successful  in  arresting  the  diarrhcea  : — 
R   Opii  gr.  XV, 

Jlvdrarg.  Subniur.  5j. 

I'ulv.  13.1CC.  Capsici  Siss.  vel  5ij. 

Coufec.  Rosic  ip  s.  ut  fiant  pil,  l.v. 


As  they  are  in  constant  request  whea 
visiting  the  abodes  of  cholera  patients, 
it  is  convenient  to  carry  a  box  in  the 
pocket.  One  or  two  may  be  given 
every  three  hours,  until  relief  is  ob- 
tained. They  produce  a  state  of  con- 
stipation, which  continues  two  or  three 
days,  and  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  remedy  by  laxatives,  as  the  bowels 
soon  resume  their  natural  functions. 
When  there  is  much  pain  of  abdomen 
or  griping  attending  the  diarrhcea,  it  is 
alleviated  by  hot  fomentations  or  a 
sinapism. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
there  are  observed  among  persons  other- 
wise healthy,  various  anomalous  aflFec- 
tions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  spasms 
and  cold  sensations  of  the  hands,  feet, 
and  legs,  peculiar  thrilling  sensations 
of  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  a  feeling  of  great  anxiety  in 
the  prsecordial  region. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  Ogdex,  INI.D. 

Sunderland,  Jan.  14,  1832. 

FURTHER  REMARKS 

ON   THE 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

London,  January  16,  1832. 
With  reference  to  the  observations 
lately  addressed  by  me  to  the  Central 
BoaKl  of  Health,  regarding  the  use  of 
mustard  emetics  in  spasmodic  cholera, 
which  appeared  in  your  Journal  last 
week,  I  now  beg  to  otfer  some  addi- 
tional remarks  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, as  my  former  communication  was 
not  originally  intended  for  publication. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged,  by  those 
who  have  had  the  most  experience  in 
this  disease,  that  relieving  the  venous 
congestion  forms  the  principal  indica- 
tion of  cure  ;  it  is  also  admitted,  that 
this  object  is  i)est  accomplished  by 
bleeding,  when  it  can  be  carried  into 
eficct;  but  it  too  often  happens,  that, 
owing  to  a  languid,  or  totally  supjjress- 
ed  circulation,  the  blood  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  flow  in  sudicicnt  (piantity  to 
afTurd  relief;  nor  have  the  usual  means 
used  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this, 
such  as  internal  and  external  stimulating 
applications,  been  productive  of  any  de- 
cided advantage. 
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As  it  has  been  ascertained  that  full 
voinitiiiir  has  the  power  of  restoiinjf  the 
circulation,  if  carried  into  effect  before 
the  stoniacli  has  so  far  lost  its  vitality  as 
not  to  be  acted  upon  by  retiiedies,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  coujbineii  praciice 
of  emetics*  and  bleedingf,  under  these 
circumstances,  affords  a  fair  and  rational 
prospect  of  fuitilling-  the  indication  al- 
luded to  ;  as  the  flow  of  blood  will  be 
rendered  more  certain  and  efl'ectual 
from  the  stimulus  previously  given  to 
the  arterial  system. 

Under  such  impressions,  I  would  beg 
to  su;;gest,  that,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  of  spasmodic  cholera,  or 
as  soon  as  the  patient  applies  for  advice, 
a  mustard  emetic  be  administered,  and 
repeated  if  necessary,  \vitb  the  view  of 
producing  full  vomiting.  This  being 
effected,  a  small  jiortion  of  brandy,  or 
any  otiier  diffusible  stiniulus  th-it  may 
by  preferred,  may  lie  given  in  the  pa- 
tient's drink,  and  occasionally  repeated, 
but  only  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

When  the  circulation  and  heat  of  the 
surface  are  suthciently  restored,  (and 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  soon 
to  follow  the  operation  of  the  emetic) 
bleeding  should  be  resorted  to,  and  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  from  the  effect  produced  on 
the  pulse,  or  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner. 

Independent  of  the  impulse  given  to 
the  system  generally,  by  vomiting,  this 
operation  usually  has  the  effect,  in  this 
disease,  of  producing  bilious  evacua- 
tions, which  is  a  very  important  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  lileeding  (when  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity ran  be  obtained)  is  also  productive, 
in  addition  to  relieving  the  venous  con- 
gestion, of  two  beneticial  effects;  name- 
ly, that  of  moderating  the  violence  of 
reaction,  and  of  lessening  the  tendency 
to  cerebral  affection  in  the  consecutive 
fever — both  of  which  are  more  easily 
prevented  by  anticipation,  than  combat- 
ed when  actually  present.  It  may  be 
inquired,  what  is  to  be  done  if  full  vo- 
miting cannot  be  produced?  In  such  a 


•  I  consider  tartarized  antimony  objectionable 
as  an  emetic  in  this  disease,  in  consequence  of 
the  sedative  effects  which  sometimes  follow  its 
exhibition. 

t  Bleeding  is  here  recommended  to  be  generally 
adopted  in  this  disease,  subject,  however,  to  cer- 
tain exceptions,  such  as  the  age,  constitution  of 
the  patient,  duration  of  the  attack,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
which  can  alone  be  judged  of  by  the  practitioner 
in  attendance. 


case  I  would  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
bleed  the  patient. 

The  remainder  of  the  case  I  would 
treat  in  the  manner  recommended 
in  my  former  Report,  particularly 
by  cabjmel,  in  moderate  doses,  com- 
bined with  a  .small  portion  of  opium, 
with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  action 
of  the  biliary  system.  \Viien,  how- 
ever, pain  or  tenderness  is  felt  over  the 
belly,  leeches  should  be  jreelij  ap- 
plied, followed  by  warm  fomentations 
for  son)e  hours.  A  strict  antiphlogistic 
regimen  must  be  observed  j  and,  should 
the  reaction  shew  itself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  further  bleeding,  this  niiist 
not  be  neglected,  although  it  should  be 
cautiously  used. 

When  the  head  becomes  affected,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  the  consecutive 
fever,  local  bleeding  by  cupping  on  the 
temjiles,  or  the  application  of  leeches, 
sliould  l)e  employed,  and  ice  applied  to 
the  iiead. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  a 
strict  attention  to  regulating  the  diet  of 
a  patient  during  the  consecutive  fever  is 
no  less  essential  in  a  state  of  convales- 
cence; as  I  have  myself  observed  some 
very  marked  instances  of  relapse  of  the 
fever,  induced  by  irregularity  in  diet, 
all  of  which  are  well  known  to  some 
friends  of  mine  wiio  were  at  Sunderland 
at  the  time.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  place  reliance  solely  on  the 
remedies  just  alluded  to,  but  that  I 
would  avail  myself  of  all  other  means, 
such  as  mustard  poultices,  frictions, 
heat*  (particularly  applied  along  the 
spine,  &c.)  and  the  occasional  use  of 
stimulants  when  indicated  f. 

When  the  cramps  in  tiie  limbs  are 
severe,  immediate  relief  is  obtained 
by  firmly  tying  a  handkerchief  round 
the  part  affected.  This  was  tried  by 
Dr.  Macann,  in  a  case  of  severe  cramps 
of  the  leg,  with  very  good  effect. 
Vour  obedient  servant, 

Owen  Lindsey,  M.  D. 

Deputy  Inspector  Gen.  of  Hospitals. 


*  I  am  of  opinion,  the  application  of  heat, 
however  ingeniously  employed,  can  be  viewed 
only  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  powerful  remedies. 

t  In  my  former  report,  I  stated  that  the  mus- 
tard emetic  had  not  been  used  in  Sunderland  pre- 
vious to  my  mailing  a  trial  of  it  :  I  wish  now  to 
correct  that  observation,  by  stating  tliat  such  was 
then  the  impression  ou  my  mind,  but  which  I 
freely  admit  may  have  been  erroneous,  Irom  having 
been  misinformed  on  this  point. 
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MUSTARD  EMETICS  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Sunderland,  Jan.  14,  1832. 


Allow  me  to  request  the  correction  of 
an  error  which  appears  in  your  Supple- 
mentary Number,  in  tlie  report  of  the 
case  of  Mrs.  — ,  to  wliich  my  name  is 
attached;  it  is  the  substitution  of  J  for 
3,  in  the  statement  of  tlie  quantities  of 
laudanum  and  aether  administered. 

I  beg  at  the  same  time  to  remark,  in 
reference  to  the  communication  of  Dr. 
Lindsey,  that  emetics  were  employed  in 
this  town  so  early  as  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, by  Rlr.  Mordey,  surj^eon,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  view  with  which  the 
mustard  has  been  employed.  For  this 
remedy  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Gibson, 
who  proposed  it  on  the  /th  December, 
at  a  medical  snirie  at  Dr.  Brown's. 

i  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
remedy  employed  by  Mr.  Mordey  is  the 
safer  of  tlie  two,  and  quite  as  effectual ; 
both,  however,  have  failed  in  many  in- 
stanced. In  reference  to  another  state- 
ment in  Dr.  Lindsey's  communication, 
1  must,  in  justice  to  the  profession, 
state,  that  Dr.  Lindsey  appears  to  have 
been  misinformed  when  he  was  told  that 
•'  the  fact  of  diarrhoea  occurring  as  a 
preliminary  symptom  of  this  appalling 
disease,  was  too  generally  overlooked." 
I  believe  that,  except  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic,  this  fact 
was  known  to  all  the  profession,  and 
that  they  used  every  exertion  to  make 
it  generally  knf)wn  amongst  the  people. 
Trusting  you  will  excuse  my  troubling 
you  with  tiiese  facts,  I  am,  sir, 
Vour  ol)cdieut  servant, 
W.  IIaslewood,  iM.D. 

Physician  to  the  Sunderland  Infirmary. 
January  IT). 

P.S. —  Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
met  Dr.  JJrown  ;  he  perfectly  recollects 
ilie  mention  of  mustard  by  Dr.  Gibson 
on  tiie  7ih  ;  and  he  cm])owers  me  to 
state,  th;i.i  tiie  importance  of  attending 
early  to  diarrhfr;i  was  pointed  out  by 
him  to  Dr.  J/indscy  and  others,  on  their 
first  arrival  in  the  town*.  W.  II. 


•   Ttie  Bnt'RPslion    respecting   the   contents  of 
the  MontLlyPurtb  bliullbe  ultcudcd  lo.-E.  G. 


NOTE  FROM  DR.  GIBSON. 

Dr.  Gidson  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
and  begs  to  inform  him  that  mustard,  as 
an  emetic  in  the  cure  of  cholera,  was 
first  suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Smith,  an 
eminent  physician  of  Newcastle,  who, 
having  many  years  ago  practised  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  was  subject  to 
severe  attacks  of  bilious  cholera,  unac- 
companied with  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremities,  always  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  relief  from  it.  Dr. 
Smith  also  informed  Dr.  Gibson  that  a 
mustard  puke  was  a  popular  remedy  in 
the  coal  districts  for  that  state  of  as- 
phyxia caused  by  choke  damp.  Dr. 
Smith  had  not  at  that  time  seen  the 
malignant  cholera,  but  certainly  to  him 
is  due  the  suggestion  that  mustard,  as 
an  emetic,  might  be  serviceable  iu 
the  cure  of  it. 

"SuumCuique  tribuito." 

31,  Brompton  Square, 
Jan.  18,  183:i. 


CHOLERA  AT  NORTH  SHIELDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

North  Shields,  Jan.  16,  1832. 

Sin, 
I  DO  not  send  the  annexed  letter  for  the 
purpose  of  insertion  in  the  Gazette,  it 
having  appeared  in  some  of  the  provin- 
cial newspapers,  but  merely  to  let  you 
know  what  is  doing  in  this  quarter.  I 
should  infinitely  have  preferred  throw- 
ing it  into  a  different  form,  and  sending 
it  to  the  Gazette  ;  but  the  object  iu 
view  was  to  circulate  it,  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible,  amongst  the 
obscure  villages  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  wliere  the  disease  had 
broken  out,  that  the  medical  practi- 
tioners in  them  miglit  know  wliat  was 
doing  elsewhere.  The  mortality  in 
some  of  these  villages  is  very  consider- 
able ;  out  of  a  population  of  two,  three, 
or  four  hundred,  the  deaths  in  very 
many  instances  have  far  exceeded  those 
of  this  town.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
returns  are  made  from  those  places. 
The  evidence  I  have  seen  of  the  con- 
tagiousness of  this  disease  is  quite  over- 
whelming ;  none  but  a  predetermined 
sceptic  could  doubt  it. 
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Tlie  proportion  of  deaths,  in  the  re- 
■porls  from  this  town,  appears  great  ; 
but  out  of  the  first  ten  cases  where 
opium  and  stimulants  were  trusted  to, 
nine  died,  three  liave  eitiier  refused 
medical  aid,  or  trusted  to  quacks,  and 
out  of  the  remaininjif  number  who  have 
died, several  cases  occurred  where  blood 
could  not  be  obtained  ;  indeed,  where  it 
was  evident  no  means  could  avail. 
1  remain,  8ir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Edward  Giieenhow. 

The  foUowinjT  is  an  extract  from  the 
letter  alluded  to  in  the  precedinoc,  in 
vhich  the  method  is  described  which 
has  i)een  found  "  beyond  comparison 
ihe  moot  successful :" — 

The  first  indication  in  this  disease 
seems  to  be,  to  relieve  tlie  heart  from 
the  mass  of  blood  foiced  ii])on  it,  and 
therefdre  bleedinjj,  wlierevcr  iilood  can 
be  obtained,  has  seldom  failed  to  pro- 
<]uce  the  desired  end,  and  brinjf  on  a 
speedy  reaction  : — the  blood  in  the  first 
instance  is  generally  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  tar,  evidently  highly  car- 
l)onized  ;  but  as  it  continues  to  flow,  it 
becomes  both  of  its  natural  colour  and 
consistence,  proving  that  the  heart  is 
acting  more  vigorously,  and  propels  the 
Mood  through  the  lungs,  so  as  to  ac- 
<iuireit3  due  portion  of  oxygen.  Should 
tiie  reaction  be  feeble  and  incomplete, 
some  stimulant  may  be  carefully  ad- 
ministered, to  assist  in  promoting  it;  a 
little  hot  brandy  and  water  seems  to 
answer  best  ;  but  should  reaction  be- 
come violent,  it  must  be  moderated  by 
the  abstraction  of  more  blood.  The 
second  indication  seems  to  be,  to  restore 
the  action  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and 
this  has  been  found  to  be  best  attained 
by  the  following  plan  : — administer  a 
scruple  of  calomel  and  one  grain  of 
opium,  and  continue  to  give  every  hour 
from  five  to  ten  grains  more  calomel, 
either  alone  or  joined  with  a  minute 
<lose  of  opium,  in  the  intervals  giving 
t?fi['en'escing  draughts,  both  to  allay 
thirst  and  vomiting,  and  also  to  assist 
in  determining  to  the  skin,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ston)ach  will  bear  it,  a  full  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  some  other  laxative  :  as 
soon  as  the  patient  passes  feculent  eva- 
cuations, he  generally  experiences  com- 
plete relief,  lixternal  means  are  also 
necessary  in  this  disease.  The  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  dilii-'eut  frictions  with  hot  llamiels; 


also  throwinjf  three  or  four  pints  of  some 
warm  fluid  (gruel)  into  the  rectum  with 
the  forcing  pump,  lias  been  found  a 
useful  auxiliary. 

Where  no  blood  can  be  obtained  from 
the  arm,  an  emetic  in  some  instances  has 
restored  the  arterial  actiim,  and  thus 
enabled  the  attendant  to  bleed  success- 
fully. 

Large  doses  of  opium  and  the  free  use 
of  stimulants,  seem  to  be  decidedly  in- 
jurious, and  where  the  vomiting  and 
purging  have  been  checked  by  such 
means,  the  death  of  the  patient  has  been 
accelerated.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  se- 
cretion thrown  out  by  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  nature 
to  relieve  the  heart  from  the  load  of 
blood  with  which  it  is  oppressed,  and  if 
the  vomiting  and  purging  be  checked 
witiiout  bleeding  in  tlie  lirst  instance, 
death  speedily  ensues. 


GALVANISM  AND  SODA  IN   CHO- 
LERA. 


Tv  the  Editor  of  the  London  3Iedical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
T  OBSERVE,  in  your  journal  of  the  /tli 
instant,  that  galvanism  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  curative  process  in  the 
treatment  of  the  cholera.  The  expe- 
diency of  resorting  to  every  means  of 
relief  that  science  or  experience  may 
suggest,  in  the  management  of  a  disease 
which,  under  every  mode  of  practice, 
has  hitherto  been  dreadfully  fatal,  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  presume  you  will  think  no 
apology  necessary  whan  I  crave  a  brief 
space  to  urge  the  use  of  a  medicine  I 
have  elsewhere  recommended  ;  and  also 
to  reiterate  the  suggestions  of  your  cor- 
respondents in  recommending  a  trial  of 
galvanism,  supported  as  this  is  by  the 
scientific  researches  and  logical  deduc- 
tions of  Dr.  Wilson  Phifip,  and  the 
mature  experience,  in  the  treatment  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  of  Dr.  Whitelaw  Ains- 
lie;  who,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Cholera  Morbus  of  India,"  published 
in  1825,  says,  "  if,  in  the  first  instance, 
so  direct  and  overpowering  was  the  mor- 
bific influence,  that  neither  the  vomit- 
ing nor  spasms  were  present,  1  should 
have  recourse  at  once  to  galvanism,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  nervous  influ- 
ence iu  the  sinking  frame."  p-  71  • 
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I  also  ohserve  that  the  carbonate  of 
soila  lias  been  j^iven,  by  a  military  sur- 
geon, with  the  eti'ect,  in  the  case  of 
Cliarlolle  Wanlroper,  of  producing 
convalescence  in  two  days ;  and  that 
"  j\]r.  Toihock,  an  inlellia:ent  surgeon, " 
had  ijiven  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  some 
recent  cases,  and  found  it  of  jrreat  !)e- 
netit  ;  and  in  one  case,  where  collapse 
had  taken  place  before  the  patient  was 
seen,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  liberally 
administered,  renovated  the  patient. 
This  practice  barjnonizes,  as  far  as  its 
antacid  properties  extends,  with  the 
practice  found  to  be  successful  by  Dr. 
Whitelaw  Ainslie,  who,  ia  speaking  of 
the  cholera  inorl)us,  as  he  saw  it  on  the 
Coroinandel  coast,  says,  "  ou  ex- 
amining what  is  usually  vomited  on 
such  occasions,  I  invariably  found  it  of 
an  acescent  nature;"  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  gave  "  subcarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia in  full  doses,"  and  "  found  that, 
in  very  few  instances  indeed,  he  had  oc- 
casion to  repent  it/'  This  accords  with 
my  experience  ;  and,  in  the  Times  of 
the  21  St  June,  1831,  I  gave  a  case  of 
cholera  of  tiiesc  climates,  in  which  3j. 
doses  of  carl),  sodse  were  given,  and  I 
alluded  to  several  more  in  wliich  I  had 
detected  acid,  and  successfully  followed 
the  same  practice :  it  is  therefore  with 
much  satisfaction  that  I  see  it  faithfully 
followed  by  enlightened  medical  philo- 
sophers;— 1  say  faithfully,  because  not 
only  the  medicine,  but  the  dose  also  is 
the  same. 

In  another  place  I  have  given  cases  of 
typhus  fever  treated  with  the  carb. 
sodt«;  and  my  experience  of  its  efficacy 
induces  me  earnestly  to  recommend  the 
use  of  this  medicine  in  the  fever  that 
succeeds  the  sjjasmodic  attacks  of  the 
cholera ;  a  fever  which  J  expect  will 
not  supervene  when  the  carb.  sod.  has 
been  previously  and  liberally  used  ;  [)ut 
should  I  in  this  be  mistaken,  I  (loiibt 
not  it  will  be  greatly  modified,  and 
prove  much  less  fatal.  The  facts  on 
wliich  these  opinions  are  founded  have 
been  many  years  accumulating,  imt  it 
may  not,  in  this  paper,  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  adduce  them  in  support  of 
the  practice  I  have  adopted  and  re- 
commended. 

I  am,    sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Paul  Slade  Knight. 

ConnBURht  Terrace, 
Jan.  II,  \ffM. 


CHOLERA  NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Should  you  consider  the  following  re- 
marks worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valu- 
able journal,  they   are   at  your  service. 
1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir. 
One  of  your  earliest  subscribers. 
And  obedient  servant, 
P.  LovELL  Phillips,  INI.B.  Oxon. 

2!),  Half-Moon  Street, 
Dec.  23,   1831. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  thai 
the  disease  which  has  been  the  scourge 
of  Europe  for  some  time  past,  and  more 
lately  of  our  own  shores,  is  not  only 
not  the  same  as  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
but  that  it  is  altogether  new,  something 
sui  f/eiieris,  never  before  known.  To 
the  former  of  these  opinions  I  would 
answer  by  referring  to  the  judgment  of 
those  most  competent,  as  I  conceive, 
to  determine  the  question — viz.  those 
who  have  seen  the  disease  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe,  and  who  generally  re- 
gard it  as  the  same  in  both  countries. 
If  there  was  no  modification  of  a  dis- 
ease such  as  this,  by  climate  and  habits, 
it  would,  indeed,  l)e  most  extraordi- 
nary. To  the  latter  opinion,  I  would 
reply  by  referring  to  the  description 
of  the  disease  by  Aretaeus,  in  his  second 
book  on  the  Symptoms  of  Acute  Dis- 
eases, Chapter  V.  and  the  correspond- 
ing chapter  on  Treatment.  I  will  briefly 
draw  a  parallel  between  this  description 
and  that  of  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry,  as 
recorded  at  page  (id'3  of  the  last  volume 
of  your  Gazette, 

1.  Drs.  R.  and  B.  say,  diarrhoea,  at 
first  fajculent,  with  slight  cramps  in  the 
legs,  nausea  or  heat  about  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  give  the  longest  warning. 
Indeed,  purging  or  ordinary  diarrhoea 
has  been  fre(juenlly  known  to  continue 
for  one,  two,  or  even  more  days,  with- 
out any  other  remarkalile  symptom. 

1 .  Aretzeus. — The  disease  begins  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  what  passes 
from  the  bowels  is  at  first  fieculent  and 
of  a  bad  colour,  and  the  complaint  is 
at  first  entirely  free  from  pain. 

2.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — The  vomiting  or 
purging,  or  both  these  evacuations,  are 
liquid,  like  rice-water. 

2.  Areta3us. — In  appearance,  the  mat- 
ter first  vomited  is  like  water,  and  the 
stools  arc  also  liquid. 
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3.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— The  vomiling  and 
purging  are  not  the  most  important  or 
worst  symptoms. 

3.  Aretaeus  (on  the  Treatment). — 
The  retention  of  those  matters  which 
ought  to  be  euifuatcd  is  bad  (eTrio-xeffiJ 

TiilV  (pepOfJLiVWV  KaKov). 

4.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — The  patient,  after  a 
few  days'  diarrhoea,  is  frequently  struck 
almost  lifeless. 

4.  Aretaeus. — If  the  disease  increases, 
there  is  fainting  (Kenrodvfxin). 

5.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — The  look  is  ex- 
pressive of  terror,  wildness,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferer  that  the  hand  of  death  is 
upon  him. 

5.  Aretaeus. — There  is  an  anxiety,  or 
a  want  of  determination  (airopi-n). 

6.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — Sometimes  there 
are  tetanic  spasms  of  the  muscles  boih 
ill  the  legs,  thighs,  and  loins. 

6.  Aretaeus. — There  are  frequent 
spasms  of  the  muscles  both  in  the  legs 
and  arms. 

7.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — The  fingers  and 
toes  are  reduced  at  least  one-third  in 
thickness,  and  cramps  frequently  begin 
in  their  extremities. 

7.  Aretaeus. — The  fingers  are  incur- 
vated. 

8.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — The  nails  put  on 
a  blueish  pearl-white,  and  the  skin  is 
deadly  cold  and  damp. 

8.  Aretffius.  —  The  nails  are  livid 
(Tr(\iSvoi\  the  extremities  quite  cold, 
and  also  the  whole  body  ;  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  the  patient  perspires. 

9.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— Vertigo. 
i).  Aretaeus.— Vertigo. 

10.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — The  pulse  is  ei- 
ther small  as  a  thread,  and  scarcely  vi- 
bratino',  or  else  extinct. 

10.  Aretaeus. — Tlie  pulse  is  extremely 
small  and  frequent. 

11.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— The  patient 
speaks  in  a  plaintive  whisper  (the  vox 
cholerica). 

11.  Aretaeus.  —  There  is  no  voice 
(a^oifirj). 

[2.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — The  secretion  of 
urine  is  almost  totally  suspended,  and 
the  bladder  found  contracted. 

I'J.  Aretaeus. — The  urine  is  retained 
on  account  of  the  spasm  of  the  bladiler, 
but  it  is  not  collected  in  any  great 
quantity,  on  account  of  the  derivation  of 
the  fluids  to  the  bowels. 

13.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — The  lips,  face, 
neck,  and  the  whide  surface,  assume  a 
leaden,   blue,  purple,  black,   or  deep- 


brown  tint,  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  individual  and  the  intensity  of 
the  attack. 

13.  Aretaeus,  in  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  (towards  the  end  of 
the  ciiapter  on  Treatment),  says  that  the 
patient  l)ecomes  livid  (TreAios). 

14.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — Convalescence 
from  cholera  has  been  rapid  and  per- 
fect. 

14.  Aretaeus. — If  all  things  go  on  im- 
proving, the  patient  may  be  dismissed 
to  his  ordinary  occupations  on  the  se- 
cond or  third  day. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  after 
reading  these  parallels,  to  deny  the 
identity  of  the  diseases  which  the  re- 
spective authors  intended  to  depict : 
had  they  been  describing  the  same  epi- 
demic, they  would  hardly  have  done  it 
in  language  more  nearly  alike.  But  we 
have  still  furtlier  grounds  for  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion.  JMutalis  mutandis, 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Aretaeus 
corresponds  with  that  generally  adopted 
in  the  present  cholera  —  viz.  warm 
cloths,  and  friction  with  stimulating 
unguents,  to  the  feet,  legs,  belly,  back, 
&c.  &c. ;  hot  drinks,  with  wine  and 
aromalics,  until  the  heat  return  (es 
avo.KK-r)cn.v  d^pfxrfs).  In  fact,  amongst  a 
host  of  stimulating  remedies,  he  says 
that  the  same  means  are  to  be  used 
which  he  had  previously  recommended 
in  syncope.  It  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  going  over  the  individual  reme- 
dies, since  the  nomenclature  would  re- 
quire a  copious  comment.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  what  I  have  adduced  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  every  unpreju- 
diced mind  that  the  disease  which  has 
lately  spread  such  terror  and  destruc- 
tion through  Europe,  is,  in  fact,  as  old 
as  Aretaeus.  But,  with  some,  there  is  a 
grand  stumbling-block  in  the  way  to 
this  conclusion — viz.  that  Aretaeus, 
more  than  once,  mentions  bilious  eva- 
cuations as  occurring  in  cholera  ;  there- 
fore, say  they,  the  cholera  of  Aretaeus 
must  be  the  cholera  which  occurs  com- 
monly in  England,  and  not  that  which 
has  lately  appeared  in  Europe,  and  has 
been  lately  imported  into  this  country. 

For  my  own  part,  so  far  from  viewing 
this  as  an  objection  to  the  conclusion  I 
have  endeavoured  to  support,  I  am  in- 
clined to  view  it  as  a  proof  that  Aretteus 
was  acquainted  with  both  forms  of  the 
disease,  and,  like  a  skilful  author,  de- 
scribed, under  one  head,  both  the  milder 
and  severer  symptoms. 
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I  am  convinced  I  am  following  the 
example  of  this  admirable  author,  in 
concluding  that  the  cholera  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  this  country  is  but  a  va- 
riety of  the  cholera  known  for  many 
years  in  India,  and  more  lately  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  cholera  morbus — the  s[»as- 
modic  or  malignant  cholera.  Such  a 
conclusion  may  perhaps  appear,  to 
some,  heterodox  and  unreasonable. 
What  connexion,  they  may  ask,  can  pos- 
sibly exist  between  a  case  of  the  blue 
cholera,  as  lately  seen  in  Europe,  de- 
stroyin<r  life  almost  in  a  moment,  and 
the  mihl  cases  we  arc  accustomed  to  see 
in  this  country,  and  cure  with  a  few 
doses  of  medicine  ?  I  would  submit, 
however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  phi- 
losophical method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  disease  in 
which  the  extremes  do  not  widely  dif- 
fer from  each  other:  as  well  may 
we  ask,  what  possible  similarity  is  there 
between  (he  mildest  and  most  malignant 
forms  of  small  po.v,  scarlatina,  or  com- 
mon fever?  or,  what  is  still  more  to 
the  point,  between  the  mild  cases  of 
ague,  which  yield  to  a  few  grains  of 
quinine,  and  the  yellow  fever,  so  fatal 
in  warm  climates  ?  In  all  these  instances, 
we  must  trace  the  connexion  through 
cases  of  an  intermediate  character  ;  and 
the  same,  I  conceive,  must  be  done  in 
cholera.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
very  little  investigation  will  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  us  with  connecting  links  for 
our  chain :  nay,  so  insensible  is  the 
gradation  of  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, that  we  see  the  most  skilful  of 
those  who  believe  in  tlie  distinct  nature 
of  the  diseases,  unable  to  agree  to 
which  class  particular  cases  siiould 
belong.  Take  an  example  of  this  on  a 
large  scale  from  the  reports  at  Sunder- 
land :  for  a  long  time  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  severer  form  of  the  disease 
in  that  place,  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  cases  of  common  and  those 
of  the  new  or  malignant  cholera;  but 
after  a  time,  it  was  found  that  the  dis- 
tinciion  did  not  really  exist,  and  that 
in  fact  the  mild  insensibly  merged  into 
the  more  aggravated  form,  and  there- 
fore the  classification  was  abandoned, 
and  all  the  cases  reported  under  the 
general  iiead  cholera.  Again  :  it  is  not 
long  since  two  cases  occurred  at  Ports- 
mouth in  men  belonging  to  II.  M.S. 
Ilevenge ;  the  attack  in  each  was  sud- 
den,  the  symptoms  aggravated,  and  I 


am  informed  the  physician  to  the  Hasler 
Hospital,  an  old  Indian  practitioner, 
declared  positively  that  it  was  the  dis- 
ease he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  treating 
in  India ;  but  as  both  the  men  recover- 
ed, and  as  half  Portsmouth  did  not 
catch  the  disease  and  die,  therefore  it 
is  determined  generally  that  these  were 
only  cases  of  severe  English  cholera, 
and  not  the  new  disease.  It  would  be 
needless  to  multiply  cases  where  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  has  entitled 
the  disease  to  the  name  of  malignant  or 
spasmodic  cholera,  which,  however, 
has  been  denied  them,  iiecause  it  was 
possible  to  discover  some  minor  points 
of  difiference,  and  because  the  patients 
have  recovered  under  proper  treatment. 
I  may  refer  to  the  case  detailed  by  Sir 
M.  Tierney  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for 
August  27'th,  1831,  and  that  by  Dr. 
Forrest  in  the  number  for  August  13th; 
also  a  third  in  the  nuudicr  for  July  23d, 
These  cases  all  recovered,  notwithstand- 
ing their  aggravated  character ;  but 
others  have  proved  fatal  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  neiv  disease,  and  espe- 
cially 1  would  refer  to  the  very  interest- 
ing and  important  account  of  a  cholera 
which  broke  out  amongst  a  school  of 
boys  at  Clapham  on  the  1-lth  August, 
1829,  detailed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Medical  Gazette,  page  3/5.  It  will 
there  be  seen  that  the  disease,  in  a  very 
aggravated  form,  attacked  twenty  indi- 
viduals almost  simultaneously  ;  that  it 
destroyed  two  of  these  in  twenty-three 
and  twenty-five  hours;  and  that  the  rest 
were  with  great  difficulty  saved  by  sti- 
muli. Surely  we  are  entitled  to  place 
this  case  as  an  intermediate  and  con- 
neciing  link  between  those  just  (pioied 
and  the  true  malignant  disease  as  now 
seen  at  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 

To  avoid  lengthening  this  paper,  I 
have  omitted  the  uiention  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  cholera  by  ditierent 
older  authors  in  all  its  grades  of  severity. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  observations  with 
which  I  have  troubled  you,  we  may 
and  ought  to  receive  the  description  by 
Sydenham  as  of  the  present  disease, 
somewhat  modified,  indeed,  but  still 
intrinsically  the  same. 
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INHALATIONS  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Oaztlte. 
Sir, 
In  reference  to   a  late  communication, 
in  which  I  pointed  out  the  indications 
which  called  for  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury in  tlie  treatment  of  cholera,   and 
in  which  I  so  strongly   recommended  it 
in  practice,  not  upon  speculative  views 
alone,  hut  from  experience  of  its  great 
benefit,    I    have    to    observe,    that   its 
occasional    want   of   success   I    believe 
to   be   mainly    or   principally    attribu- 
tal)le  to  the  insusceptii)ility  of  the  sys- 
tem   to    its    influence    in    the    severe 


asphyctic  cases ;  or  rather,  I  should 
have  said,  the  difficulty  or  impossi- 
bility of  introducinuf  the  remedy  in- 
to the  system  throuirli  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  stomach  or  skin. 
In  such  cases,  I  have  elsewliere  su»- 
•rested  the  inhalation  of  mercurial 
vapour,  experiments  having  proved  that 
absorption  goes  on  more  actively  from 
the  lungs  than  from  any  other  surface 
of  the  body.  And  here  I  would  repeat 
the  suggestion,  and  strongly  recommend 
it  to  trial;  with  which  intention  I  sub- 
mit the  following  sketch  of  an  appara- 
tus which  would  appear  to  me  well 
adapted  to  its  production  and  adminis- 
tration:— 


A  drachm,  or  proper  quantity  of  ca- 
lomel, (or  the  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury 
would  perhaps  be  better,  as  its  decom- 
position would   be   attended  also  with 
the  production   of  oxygen  gas,)   being 
put  into  ti)e  iron  bottle,  and  brought  to 
a  proper  temperature  by  the  fire  in  the 
chafing  dish,  its  vapour  would  be  con- 
veyed by  the  connecting  tube  into  the 
bottle,  from  which  the  patient  could  in- 
hale it  by  the  tube  (.which  should  be  a 
flexible  one)   terminating  in  the  latter. 
Tlie  centre  tube  arising  from  the  bottle 
is  for  the  admission  of  air,  which  should 
])ass  througli  mercury,    sufficient  being 
contained  in  tiie  bottle  for  this  purpose. 
It  would  be  proper,  I  am  of  opinion, 
to  immerse  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water,  or  heated  sand,   to   prevent  the 
condensation  of  the  mercurial  vapour. 
Could  the  patient  respire   a  super-oxy- 
genated atmosphere  for  some  hours,  I 
have  no  question  but  it  would  pro\e  of 
much  benefit,  but  should  expect  nothing 
from  the  inhalation  of  a  few  quarts,  or 
even  gallons  of  oxygen  ga^;,  administi  red 
during  a  short  period.     Should  it  be  de- 
sirable to  try  it  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
above,  I  think,   would  prove  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  the  purpose,  substituting 
the  Idack  oxyde  of  manganese,  or  the 
nitrate  of  potass,  for  detompositio:),  in- 
stead of  the  mercurial.    Or,  perhaps, 


what  would  be  still  better,  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  might  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  spirit-lamp  in  a  retort ;  the 
nitrous  oxyde  which  would  be  thus 
evolved  being  more  solul)le  in  the  blood, 
and  therefore  more  efficient  in  its  ope- 
ration. I  must,  however,  add,  that  no 
experiment  of  this  kind  should  for  one 
moment  interfere  with  the  employment 
of  remedies  of  established  repute,  and 
of  which!  may  mention  calomel  in  par- 
ticular.—I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Searle. 

Great  Russel-Street,  Jan.  10th. 

MORTALITY  OF  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the.  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I    SEND     you,    in    conclusion,    INI.   de 
Jonnes'   observati(uis  on   the  mortality 
from  cholera  in  India,  Western  Asia,  and 
Russia. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Cuowov. 

Jan.  irth,  1832. 

1st.  In  Hiudostan  the  number  of 
infected  persons,  and  the  proportion  of 
deaths,  has  varied  considerably  in  dit- 
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ferent  places,  and  at  dififerent  irruptions 
of  the  disease. 

2d.  When  the  disease  has  been  left  to 
itself  it  has  generally  destroyed  one- 
half  of  those  attacked,  or  even  two- 
thirds.  It  has  been  ascertained  that, 
when  met  by  medical  treatment,  the 
mortality  is  rarely  one-third,  sometimes 
one-fifth  only  of  the  sick. 

3d.  The  population,  taken  in  mass, 
gives  tlie  foUowinnf  proportions  :  one 
individual  out  of  every  ten  has  been  at- 
tacked, and  one  out  of  every  sixteen 
perished.  This  latter  proportion  raises 
to  two  milliono  and  a  half  the  annual 
mortality  caused  in  India  by  the  cholera. 

4th.  If  we  reduce  this  numi)er  one- 
half,  on  account  of  some  intermissions, 
it  may  be  calculated,  tiiat  in  fourteen 
years  this  pestilence  has  destroyed  in 
India  at  least  eighteen  millions  of  inha- 
bitants. 

5th.  In  China  its  efiects  seem  to  have 
been  still  more  destructive,  dou!)tless 
from  the  greater  density  of  population. 

6th.  In  Arabia  tlie  mortality  amount- 
ed, it  is  said,  in  the  town  of  Muscat, 
and  its  suburbs,  to  one-third  of  the  po- 
pulation. 

7th.  In  Persia  it  was  one-sixth,  at 
Busheer,  at  Shiraz,  and  at  Yerd ;  under 
a  dry  and  pure  atmosphere,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  36°  centigrad, 

8th.  In  Mesopotamia  it  amounted  to 
a  fourth,  or  even  a  third  of  tlie  entire 
inhabitants,  in  the  towns  of  Bassorah 
and  Bagdad,  which  are  situated  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  surrounded  by 
an  alluvial  soil,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
saturateil  with  humidity. 

9th.  It  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the 
population  at  Erevdu,  and  probably  at 
Tauris,  under  a  temperature  of  from 
28  to  30°;  but  at  Erzeroum  and  Kars, 
in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  it  was 
considerably  diniinished. 

10th.  It  has  varied  remarkably  in  the 
towns  of  Syria,  although  no  adequate 
cause  has  been  assijrned  for  this,  either 
Iroin  tlieir  situation,  or  any  transient 
circumstances.  It  has  not  exceeded, on 
the  whole,  one-tenth  of  the  population, 
but  with  so  much  diversity  in  the  de- 
tails that  some  places  have  lost  one- 
half  of  their  inhabitants,  and  others,  for 
instance  Tripoli,  one  only  in  .3000. 

lltli.  Tills  diversity  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  any  diminution  of  power  in  the 
contagious  princi|)lc,  since  one-fourth 
of  those  who  were  attacked  died  in  the 


pachalik  of  Tripoli,  and  at  Astrachan 
two-thirds. 

12th.  It  seems  rather  to  depend  on  a 
diminished  facility  for  propagating  the 
germ  of  the  contagion  in  this  part  of 
the  Levant,  where  the  population  is  less 
numerous  and  condensed  than  in  India, 
and  the  communications  less  frequent 
than  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  and 
where  there  have  long  been  in  use  those 
sanitary  precautions  and  remedies  which 
the  Franks  oppose  to  the  plague,  and 
which  alone  can  restrain  the  march  of 
the  cholera,  or  diminish  its  destructive- 
ness. 

13th.  In  all  these  countries  the  num- 
ber of  females  who  die  from  the  disease 
scarcely  amounts  to  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  men,  which  may  be  attributable  to 
their  constitution,  their  sedentary 
habits,  and  regimen. 

Nth.  During  the  irruption  of  cholera 
in  1830,  in  Russia,  the  jirogress  of  the 
contagion,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths, 
have  differed  with  places  and  seasons. 
The  southern  provinces  are  those  in  which 
the  malady  spreads  itself  the  most 
extensively  and  rapidly^  and  the  towns 
which  the  infection  did  not  reach  till 
the  end  of  autumn  were  those  which 
suffered  the  least. 

15th.  At  Teflis  three-fourths  of  (he 
sick  died,  and  two- thirds  at  Astrachan 
and  in  the  government  of  Caucasus. 
Almost  everywhere  the  mortality  has 
been  one-half,  and  so  low  as  one-fifth 
only  among  the  wandering  tribes,  and 
in  those  places  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  S/eppcs. 

16tli.  The  longest  irruption  lasted 
114  days,  the  shortest  20.  The  latter 
arose  in  the  end  of  autumn,  the  former 
in  the  summer. 

17th.  The  greatest  number  of  sick 
and  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  province 
of  Caucasus  :  it  has  been  computed  that 
16,000  persons  were  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  that  of  these  10,000 
perished. 

IStli.  The  numerical  official  returns 
which  we  have  been  able,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  inspect,  furnisli  when  com- 
jiared  the  following  totals,  which  make 
up  a  minimum  considerably  within  the 
truth.  From  the  middle  of  June  1830, 
to  the  15th  of  the  following  November, 
the  public  documents  prove  that  there 
were  54,367  persons  attacked  by  cho- 
lera, ami  that  of  tiiese  31,236  perished. 

19lh.  If  we  reckon  the  duration  of 
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the  irruption  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  the  Russian  tenitoiies 
until  the  period  when  it  was  stifled  hy 
the  winter,  we  should  compute  it  at  150 
days,  or  5  months;  but  we  sliould  ex- 
tend it  to  1071  days  if  we  calculate  its 
particular  sojourn  in  eacli  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  which  it  attacked. 

20th.  If  we  divide  hy  this  numher 
that  of  the  sici<  and  of  the  deaths,  we 
find  that  durinaf  a  period  equivalent  to 
three  years,  there  were  51  individuals 
attacked  during:  every  24  hours  hy  the 
contasjion,  and  that  of  these  51  tiiere 
died  ^0,  or  three-fifths. 

21st.  The  numbers  furnished  hy  the 
official  returns  are  certainly  much  be- 
low tlie  truth,  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  multitufle  of  cases  must  necessarily 
have  been  overlooked,  and  on  tlie  other, 
many,  from  various  motives,  have  been 
concealed.  One  may  admit,  without 
any  exaa^u-eration,  thatdnrinir  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  cholera  in  Russia,  upwards 
of  100,000  persons  were  infected  iiy  the 
contaifion,  and  that  (iO.OflO  perished. 

22(1.  According-  to  this  computation, 
the  sick  have  amounted  to  a  420lh  part 
of  tlie  entire  population,  and  tlie  deaths 
to  a  700th.  But  the  contagion  having 
traversed  half  only  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
has  attacked  one  individual  in  every 
210,  and  destroyed  1  in  every  350. 


NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
NoTwiTHSTAN DING  the  prcss has  groan- 
ed for  these  last  si.K  months  under  the 
burthen  of  cholera,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  sending  a  few  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  this  deadly  ma- 
lady. With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  [  think  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
symptoms  and  pathology,  that  the  or- 
gans of  circulation  and  respiration,  be- 
ing either  weakened  or  arrested  by  some 
■unknown  cause,  the  other  symptoms  fol- 
low as  effects.  This  being  the  case,  we" 
should  direct  our  sole  and  constant  en- 
deavours to  resuscitate  these  organs,  and 
thus  control  the  morbid  state  of  the  na- 
tural functions.  Now,  in  order  to  fulfil 
these  intentions,  it  is  our  duty  to  com- 
pare those  remedies  which  experience 


has  proved  to  be  useful, with  those  which 
have  been  found  cither  detrimental  or 
inefficacious  ;  and  that,  in  ac(|uiring  this 
knowledefe,  we  should  examine  those 
remedies  used  by  practical  physicians, 
and  the  results  which  followed  their  ex- 
hibition. 

It  appears,  from  the  cases  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  favour  the  public 
with,  in  a  Sup])lemcnt  to  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  the  /th  instant,  and  from 
various  other  accounts  of  the  disease, 
that  the  most  successful  cures  iiave  iieen 
performed  by  those  who  have  carefully 
and  perseveringly  used  bleeding,  eme- 
tics, fire,  water,  and  external  stimu- 
lants. I  have  not  mentioned  laudanum, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  one  case 
which  you  have  recorded  amongst  the 
Sunderland  reports,  where  bleeding  had 
been  previously  usetl,  and  from  other 
accounts  *,  this  medicine  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  avail,  and,  as  we  know  that 
opium,  in  whatever  dose  it  may  be  ex- 
hibited, always  ultimately  depresses  the 
vital  powers,  so  I  conceive,  that  in  large 
doses,  when  these  powers  are  collajjsed, 
it  may  be  positively  injurious.  But  there 
are  some  who  will  say,  do  not  the  symp- 
toms warrant  us  in  ffiving  antispasmo- 
dics and  sedatives  to  control  the  morbid 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.''— 
which  question  I  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  for  I  conceive  that  tlie  vo^ 
mitingt  and  purging  (when  the  pow- 
ers of  life  are  not  so  far  weakened  as 
to  create  these  efforts)  being  the  effects 
of  the  congested  state  of  the  blood  and 
diminished  power  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, nature  takes   these  methods  of  re? 

•  M'ith  regard  to  internal  treatment,  a  great 
number  of  medical  men  declared  themselves  de- 
cidtdly  ai^aiDit  opium  in  every  form  and  stage  of 
the  disease.  Some  preferred  large  doses,  given 
seldom,  to  small  ones  frequently  repeated,  and 
vice  versii-  The  general  impression  was,  that  the 
invasion  of  the  typhus  or  congested  stage  was  ac- 
celerated by  this  drug.  The  great  cause  of  the 
use  and  abuse  of  opium  appears  to  have  been  the 
wish  to  stop  the  vomiting  and  diurrhcEa,  and  mo- 
derate the  spasms.  All  these  symptoms,  however, 
are  by  no  means  essential  to  the  disease,  which 
has  often  proied  fatal  without  any  of  them." 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  W.  Crichton. 

t  Vomiting  is  the  means  which  nature  takes  of 
relieving  herself  of  many  agents  which  aflect  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  air-i  a^sages, 
consequently  which  act  on  parts  supplied  with 
nervous  power  by  the  eighth  pair.  It  is  a  pri- 
mary symptom  in  small-pox,  measles,  distemper, 
&c.  and  seems  to  have  the  double  effect  of  re- 
lieving the  parts  affected,  and  of  bringing  out  the 
eruption  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  llie 
eruption  in  small-pox  and  measles  declines,  or  is 
suddenlv  checked,  or  the  discharge  which  flows 
from  the  mucous  surfaces  of  distempered  dogs 
dries  up,  symptoms  of  congestion  follow,  and 
death  too  often  closes  the  scene. 
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lieviniy  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  and 
of  easing^  the  loaded  system  of  the  vena 
porta,  by  pourinsif  out  the  serous  portion 
of  the  blood.  As  no  two  cases  of  cho- 
lera asphyxia  are  exactly  similar,  so  it 
follows  as  a  consequence  that  the  treat- 
ment must  vary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  although  the 
general  proposed  plan  must  be  pursued. 
I  think,  that  in  every  case  we  should 
endeavour  to  abstract  blood,  till  some 
effect  is  produced  on  the  circuhttion, 
contemporaneously  administering  eme- 
tics, which,  by  exciting  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  may  rouse 
the  heart  into  action,  and  thus  relievethe 
turgid  state  of  the  internal  vessels.  Drs. 
JStrebel  andLindsey  have  both  succeed- 
ed in  causing  reaction  by  emetics  :  it 
appears,  however,  I)y  the  cases  recorded 
in  your  Gazette,  and  from  other  state- 
ments, that  patients  have  finally  be- 
come victims  to  ihe  disease  either  from 
the  subsequent  debility  or  frotn  some 
sedative  power  continuing  to  act  on  the 
system.  I  tlierefore  venture  to  propose 
an  emetic  which  I  am  not  aware  has 
heen  given  by  any  individual  in  this 
disease,  possessing  powerful  stimulat- 
ing properties,  and  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  suitsequently  modifying  or  de- 
stroying the  influence  of  any  sedative 
poison  which  may  still  remain  in  the 
system.  The  emetic  I  recommend,  I 
have  fre(]uently  given  to  dogs  labouring 
under  tiie  distemper;  and  I  have  seen 
the  poor  brutes,  with  their  whole  system 
so  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  stand, 
after  having  taken  this  emetic,  gradu- 
ally recover. 

The  yellow  subsulpbate  of  mer- 
cury *,  the  proposed  remedy,  may 
may  be  given  to  an  adult  human  being 
in  mucilage  or  treacle  CI  give  it  to  dogs 
in  butter)  in  the  dose  of  grs.  vj.  repealed 
till  it  causes  full  vomitiing ;  subse- 
quently in  small  doses  every  half  hour, 
60  as  to  maintain  an  alterative  and  sti- 
mulant action  in  the  system,  heated  salt 
and  mustard  poultices  being  applied 
externally  at  the  same  time.  If  by  the 
united  means  of  emetics  and  liiecding, 
reaction  has  been  fairly  estaidished,  and 
the  pulse  continues  pretty  firm  ;  should 
the  vomitiing  and  purging  not  have 
subsided,  laudaniuii  and  castor  oil,  given 
as  in  cases  of  common  cholera,  will  most 
likely  prove  beneficial,      if  the  stage  of 

•  I  strongly  recommend  this  medicine  iu   liy- 
druphobia. 


collapse  is  followed  by  fever,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  quinine  may  be  given  in 
small  repeated  doses,  and  wine  at  inter- 
vals. There  is  another  remedy  in  treating 
this  disease,  which  from  its  great  effi- 
cacy in  arousing  the  dormant  vital 
powers,  and  of  which  T  have  myself 
been  eye-witness,  I  shall  now  mention. 
I  mean  cold  water  dashed  on  the  head, 
as  recommended  by  JMr.  Smith*,  and  ( 
think  we  are  farther  warranted  in  using 
this  agent  from  the  favourable  accounts 
given  of  it  by  Dr.  Seidlitz,  v.ho  always 
succeeded  in  causing  re-action  by  di- 
recting a  powerful  stream  of  cold  water 
on  the  spine.  1  am  aware  that  in  the 
most  severe  forms  of  ihe  disease,  healed 
irons  and  raoxa  have  been  applied  t(» 
the  spine  with  great  success  by  Dr. 
Lange,  but  as  I  would  far  sooner  die 
than  suffer  this  treatment,  [  could  not 
conscientiously  recommend  this  as  a 
general  plan.  As  a  dernier  resort, 
galvanism  applied  to  tlie  exposed  eighth 
pair,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Ure,  would  cer- 
tainly be  less  painful,  and  probably  still 
more  efficacious  than  the  actual  cautery. 
I  shall  leave  it  entirely  to  your  better 
judgment  to  insert  or  not  these  remarks 
in  your  impartial  and  extensively-cir- 
culated Gazette,  and  I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Knatp,  M.D, 

Duncan  Street,  Edinburgh. 

N.B. — The  cholera  asphyxia  has  not 
yet  made  its  appearance  in  Edinburgh. 

I  had  an  idea  that  phosphorus  might, 
from  its  supposed  stimulating  powers, 
be  useful  in  cholera.  I  took,  by  way  of 
trial,  one  grain,  dissolved  in  oil,  for  a 
dose ;  it  produced  no  effect  on  the 
pulse  whatever,  neither  did  it  affect  the 
urine  ;  l)ut  it  caused  freriuent  eructa- 
tions of  what  1  suppose  was  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas,  though  I  was  not 
daring  enough  to  ascertain  this  point  by 
means  of  lighted  taper. 

*  I  am  hapiiy  to  contirm  Mr.  Smith's  account 
of  the  efficacy  of  dashing-  cold  water  on  thu  head  in 
cases  of  simple  apoplexy  and  drunken  coma.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  l«al,  I  was  called  to  see  a 
drunken  female,  with  a  pulse  scarcily  to  be  felt, 
insensible  on  being  ijinchcd,  closed  jaws,  and 
purple  face.  She  had  taken  five  or  six  .i;lassea 
of  undiluted  whiskey,  walked  home,  aiid  fell 
in  the  kitchen  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  I  had 
no  stomach-pump  at  hand,  so  I  opened  a  vein, 
and  then  daslied  several  pitchers  of  cold  water  on 
her  head  with  great  vinleiire;  she  heaved  a  sigh, 
the  blood  began  to  flow,  and  she  grad\ially  reco- 
vered. A  man  fell  down  in  the  street  in  a  tit  of 
apoplexy:  1  had  him  conveyed  to  a  house,  and 
bled  him  to  a  jiint  and  a  half;  the  stupor  conti- 
nuing, I  used  cold  water  as  iu  the  above  case» 
which  aroused  him. 
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LIABILITY  TO  CHOLERA  LESSENED 
BY  HAVING  HAD  THE  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Among  the  art^uments  that  have  been 
adduced  by  the  non-contagionists,  to 
prove  that  the  cholera  is  not  an  infec- 
tious disease,  peculiar  stress  has  l)cen 
laid  on  the  one,  that  Mr.  Searle  failed  to 
be  affected,  thf)Uirh  exposed,  under  every 
degree  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  to  the 
breath  and  efHuvia  of  patients  labouring 
under  the  disease  in  his  hospital  at  War- 
saw— having  even  laid  himself  down  to 
rest  on  the  beds  of  those  who  had  just 
died  of  it. 

Now,  sir,  it  is,  T  believe,  admitted  by 
most,  if  not  all,  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  second  and  third  attacks  of 
cholera  in  the  same  indi\ilual  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare ;  it  would,  I  think, 
therefore,  be  somewhat  interesting  to 
learn  whether  or  not  iMr.  Searle  has 
had  the  disease  already  in  India,  as  in 
that  case  his  exemption  at  Warsaw,  un- 
der otherwise  favourable  circumstances, 
will  be  explained  under  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  that  seem  to  regulate  this 
very  singular  malady. 

Will  you  permit  me,  sir,  through  the 

medium  of  your  journal,  to  solicit  from 

Mr.  Searle  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  that 

is  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  Tweedie. 

Borough,  Dec.  211,  1631. 

[We  are  able  to  answer  Mr.  Tweedie's 
question  by  informing  him  that  Mr. 
Searle  did  sutler  an  attack  of  Cholera 
in  India,  though  probably  litde  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  circumstance',  consi- 
dering the  great  numi)er  of  medical  men 
who  have  been  e.x|)>><cd  with  impunity, 
although  they  ha<l  not  previously  had 
the  disease. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

QUARANTINE  IN  CHOLERA. 
The  following  document,  addressed  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Healtli  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Las  been  published  by    authority  in   the 
Cholera  Gazette  ; — 

Central  Board  of  Health,  Council  Office, 
Whitehall,  4lh  Jannary,  18.'i2. 

Rensons  founded  on  authentic  facts  in  the  Hia- 
tory  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  for  Establishing  a 
Specific  Code  of  Sanitary  Restrictions  for  that 
Disease,  considered  independently  of  Plague,- 
Yellow  Fever,  and  other  Iifectious  Maladies. 
1.  If  the  sole  object  of  sanitary  police  were 

to  protect  communities,  at  all  risks,  from  be- 

216.— IX. 


ing  infected  by  their  neighbours,  medical 
science  need  not  be  consulted  ;  as  an  abso- 
lute cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  sus- 
pected would  be  the  only  measure  necessary. 

2.  But  as  such  a  measure  would  be  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  in)practicable,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  society,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  endeavour  to  determine  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  danger  of  infection  by  any 
particular  disease  ceases,  and  consequently 
the  period  at  which  free  intercourse  may  be 
resumed  with  those  who  liave  been  thought 
capable  of  communicaiiug  that  disease  to 
others. 

3.  When  sanitary  police  was  first  esta- 
blished, spasmodic  cholera  was  unknown, 
and  medical  science  in  Europe  was  but  little 
advanced.  The  very  word  quarantine,  and 
the  40  days'  restraint  which  it  indicates,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  a  well- 
authenticated  knowledge  of  the  individual 
sanitary  histories  of  the  diseases  against 
which  the  restriction  was  iirst  directed,  and 
Las  since  been  kept  up,  ])artly  from  ill-de- 
fined apprehension,  and  Jiartly  from  reve- 
rence  for  old  institutions.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  a  much  longer  separation 
from  suspected  persons  is  called  for  in  dis- 
eases in  which  infective  matter  is  proved  to 
be  generated,  and  thrown  oat  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  upon  the  clothes,  as  in 
plague  and  small-pox,  than  where  no  such 
matter  is  generated. 

4.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  even  in  these  last 
diseases  the  maximum  of  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, or  interval  between  the  reception 
into  the  system,  of  the  infective  germ,  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms,  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  quarantine  founded 
on  the  doctrines  of  Fracastorius,  and  the  sa- 
nitary laws  of  the  16th  century. 

5.  The  utmost  length  of  time  duringwhich 
the  safety  of  the  public  health  absolutely 
requires  sanitary  precautions  as  to  persons, 
or  effects,  supposed  capable  of  communicat- 
ing the  infective  germs  of  any  given  disease, 
ought  to  be  determined  by  what  experience 
in  that  disease  may  have  established  on  the 
following  questions,  viz. :  — 

First.  What  is  the  longest  interval  of 
time  between  the  reception  of  the  infective 
germ  into  the  constitution,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease? 

Second.  The  jieri^d  daring  which  an  in- 
dividual may  retain  the  power  of  infecting 
others  with  the  disease  from  which  he  is 
himself  convalescent  ? 

Lristly.  The  capability  of  certain  classes 
of  merchandize  to  retain,  and  afterwards  to 
comumnicate,  the  germs  of  the  malady  1 

6.  Numerous  and  authentic  data,  tending 
to  elucidate  these  three  questions,  so  far  as 
they  regard  spasmodic  cholera,  have  been 
furnished  by  the  extensive  prevalence  of  that 
disease,  since  1817,  in  our  East  India  pos- 
sessions j    by    our    commercial    intercourse 
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with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  other  infected 
countries  on  the  conliuent  of  Europe  ;  by  the. 
recent  investigations  of  the  medical  commis- 
sioners sent  to  these  countries  from  different 
governments  ;  and  finally,  by  the  laborious 
and  accurate  observations  of  tlie  most  en- 
lightened physicians  of  the  countries  where 
the  disease  has  prevailed,  or  ia  now  pre- 
vailing. 

Finsr  Question. — Period  of  Incubation. 

7.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
facts  which  seem  to  settle  this  period  with 
tolerable  accuracy : — 

"  The  subsidiary  force  under  Colonel 
Adams,  which  arrived  in  perfect  health  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  village  in  India,  infected 
with  cholera,  had  70  cases  of  the  disease  the 
night  of  its  arrival,  and  20  deaths  the  next 
day." 

8.  "  His  Majesty's  54th  regiment  landed 
at  Madras  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  a  remark- 
ably healthy  state,  after  a  voyage  of  forty- 
eight  days  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
marched  into  quarters  in  Fort  St.  George. 
Cholera  appeared  amongst  the  men  within 
three  days  after  their  landing." 

9.  "  In  eighteen  vessels  which  arrived  in 
England,  between  26th  IMay  and  24th  Sep- 
tember, from  infected  ports  in  the  Baltic 
(each  vessel  having  had  one  or  more  cases 
of  cholera  on  the  passage),  the  greater  num- 
ber of  attacks  took  place  previously  to  the 

fourth,  and  only  one  attack  so  late  as  the  siat/t 
day  of  sailing." 

10.  Dr.  Becker,  of  Berlin,  gives  the  sub- 
joined statement  in  his  Report : — 

"  From  August  29th  to  September  26th, 
there  have  been  reported  cases  of  cholera  in 
Berlin,  770. 

"  During  that  period,  a  second  case  has 
happened  in  the  same  house  where  one  case 
had  been  reported. 

"  After  one  day,  65  times  ;  two  days,  34  ; 
three  days,  23;  four  days,  16;  five  days, 
21  ;  six  days,  7  ;  seven  days,  3;  eight  days, 
2  ;   nine  days,  0." 

11.  The  British  Medical  Commission  lately 
returned  from  St.  Petersburgh,  after  detail- 
ing a  series  of  cases  upon  this  point,  con- 
cludes thus  ; — 

"  'i'hat  in  the  above  cases,  in  all  of  which 
the  time  intervening  between  an  only  expo- 
sure to  infection  and  the  subsecjuent  deve- 
lopment of  the  disease  was  most  accurately 
marked,  the  period  of  incubation  ranged  be- 
tween one  and  five  days." 

12.  The  Genoese  RTedical  Commission 
sent  to  Hungary  and  Vienna,  to  study  the 
nature  and  history  of  spasmodic  cholera, 
state  in  two  distinct  reports  to  the  Sardinian 
government,  their  decided  conviction,  de- 
rived from  protracted  observation  and  per- 
sonal ex))erience  in  cholera  quarantine  esla- 
blisliments,  that  those  who  have  absorbed 
the  germs  of  the  disease,  arc  generally  at- 


tacked before  the   third,  and   always  before 
the /t)urj/i  day. 

13.  The  Board  are  aware  that  accounts 
have  emanated  from  respectable  sources,  of 
persons  having  been  seized  with  cholera 
many  days  after  their  departure  from  infect, 
ed  places;  but  as  the  history  of  these  in- 
dividuals during  the  interval  between  the 
supposed  last  exposure  to  infection,  and  their 
subsequent  attack,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  accurately  noted,  and  as  even  these 
instances  are  very  rare,  the  Board  would  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  allowing  their 
opinions  to  be  influenced  by  such  insulated 
statements. 

14.  It  appears,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
first  question,  to  be  clearly  established,  that 
the  longest  interval  between  a  well  authen- 
ticated latest,  or  only,  exposure  to  the  in- 
fection of  spasmodic  cholera,  and  the  sub- 
sequent manifestation  of  that  disease  in  a 
susceptible  person,  has  heenfrom  five  to  six 
days. 

Second  Question. — Length  of  Time  during 
which  persons  convalescent  from  Cholera  may 
retain  the  capability  of  infecting  others. 

15.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  persons 
recovering  from  any  disease,  cannot  be  con- 
templated independently  of  their  clothes, 
bedding,  and  other  susceptible  personal 
effects. 

Whenever  persons  unaffected  themselves 
with  cholera  (whether  convalescent  or  not) 
have  been  conductors  of  the  germs  of  the 
disease  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  the  lat- 
ter have  always  been  attacked  within  the 
period  of  incubation  already  specified. 

16.  The  Genoese  physicians  already  quot- 
ed, state  that  in  the  cholera  quarantine  esta- 
blishments, which  they  had  such  ample  op- 
portunities  of  observing,  no  one  was  ever 
attacked  after  the  sixth  day. 

17.  No  ship  has  ever  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try from  India,  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease  there,  nor  within  several  thou- 
sand miles  of  our  shores,  with  the  disease  or 
its  germs  on  board,  although  103,376  bales 
of  cotton  wool  have  been  imported  from  that 
country  within  the  last  three  years. 

18.  No  individual  has  ever  been  attacked 
on  board  ship  south  of  the  Baltic,  on  the 
passage  home,  nor  in  any  of  the  quarantine 
establishments  in  England,  since  cholera  first 
broke  out  on  the  shores  of  that  sea. 

19.  But  as  a  single  well-authenticated  in- 
stance of  cliolera  having  been  communicated 
to  a  healthy  community,  by  persons  recently 
recovered  from  the  disease,  or  by  their  ef- 
fects, would  be  enough  to  demand  (]uaran- 
tine  precaution  to  the  amount,  at  least,  of 
something  above  the  longest  interval  be- 
tween the  recovery  of  the  one  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  amongst  the  other 
party  ;  and  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  case  of  declared  cholera  at  the  Mau- 
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ritius,  in  1819,  did  not  occur  before  the  15th 
day  from  the  arrival  at  that  island,  on  the 
29th  October,  of  '.he  "  Topaze"  friyate, 
and  the  landing  of  her  sick,  after  having 
had  several  cases  of  cholera  on  the  voyage 
from  Triiicomalee,  which  place  she  quitted 
on  the  9tli  of  the  same  month  •  ;  and  as  the 
data  which  tend  to  determine  the  period  in- 
dicated in  the  second,  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous  nor  so  precise  as  those  which  bear 
upon  the  first  and  tliird  questions;  and,  as 
that  period  must  be  considerably  modified  by 
the  conditions  under  which  the  recovering 
or  recovered  person  or  persons  are  placed 
■with  reference  to  cleanlmess,  ventilation, 
food,  &c. ;  and  as  precaution  naturally  in- 
creases witti  undefined  apprehension ;  the 
Board,  until  more  precise  facts  on  this  ques- 
tion can  he  obtained,  must  consider  persons 
ascertained  to  be  but  just  convalescent  from 
cholera,  as  coming  under  the  most  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  a  foul  bill  of  health. 

Third  Question. — CapahiUty  of  Merchun- 
dhe  to  convey,  and  afterwards  communicate, 
the  infections  gei-m  (f  Cholera, 

20.  There  is  perhaps  no  question  in  the 
whole  range  of  sanitary  police,  on  which  so 
many  and  such  irrefragable  facts  can  be 
brought  to  bear  as  on  this  ;  derived,  too, 
from  the  most  authentic  and  recent  sources. 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty  ships  loaded 
■with  hemp  and  flax  from  infected  parts  of 
tlie  Baltic,  arrived  at  the  different  quaran- 
tine stations  in  this  country  between  the  1st 
of  June  and  the  31st  of  December,  1B31. 

Many  vessels  also  arrived  laden  with  wool 
and  hides,  yet  not  a  single  case  of  cholera 
occurred  on  board  any  of  these  ships  outside 
the  Cattegate  Sea,  nor  amongst  the  people 
employed  in  opening  and  airing  their  cargoes 
in  the  lazarets. 

yi.  At  the  hemp  and  flax  wharfs  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  several  thousand  tons 
of  these  articles  arrived  during  the  sj)ring 
and  summer  of  this  year,  from  places  in  the 
interior,  where  cholera  existed  at  the  time 
of  their  departure  for  the  capital,  the  persons 
em])loyed  in  bracking  or  sorting,  and  who 
generally  passed  the  night  among  the  bales, 
did  not  suffer  so  early  in  the  season,  nor  so 
severely,  as  other  classes  of  the  general  po- 
pulation. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  with 
respect  to  all  the  rope-walks  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  the  imperial  maiiufaclory  of  linen 
cloth  at  Alexaiidrofsky,  where  all  the  yarn 
is  spun  from  flax  bracked  and  hackled  on  the 
spot. 

2'*?.  Struck  with  the  importance  of  the 
above,  and  other  similar  and  authentic  facts 
connected  with  the  sanitary  history  of  cho- 
lera ; 


•  See  the  journal  of  the  surgeon  of  the  ship 
(Mr.  Foy),  Medical  Gazette,  November  I'J,  ltf31, 
y.  22G. 


Holding  in  view  also  the  unnecessary 
embarrassments  to  every  kind  of  intercourse 
caused  by  the  adoption  of  jilague  precautions 
against  individuals,  communities,  and  mer- 
chandize, affected  with  or  suspected  of  cho- 
lera only  J 

The  strong  inducements  to  elude  sanitary 
restrictions  furnished  by  their  own   severity; 

The  inefliciency  of  cordons  by  land,  from 
the  impossibility  of  their  being  made  jjerfcct, 
except  by  a  83'stem  of  coercion,  entailing 
greater  evils  than  the  disease  itself; 

The  panic,  and  other  dangerous  moral,  as 
well  as  physical  effects,  caused  by  vexatious 
insulations  of  families  and  communities; — 

Some  of  the  most  commercial  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  those  still  exempt  from,  as 
those  already  infected  by  spasmodic  cholera, 
have  lately  reduced,  very  considerably  in- 
deed, the  quarantine  restrictions  which  they 
had  hitherto  directed  against  that  particular 
disease. 

23.  Lubeck,  a  territory  perfectly  exempt 
from  cholera,  reduced  its  quarantine  upon 
persons  and  merchandize  arriving  from  in- 
fected ports,  first  from  forty-one  to  twenty- 
one,  and  then  to  ten  days. 

24.  A  similar  reduction  has  taken  jjlace 
at  Copenhagen. 

25.  In  Prussia,  persons  and  merchandize 
from  infected  places  are  subjected  to  a  de- 
tention of  only  five  days. 

26.  The  Jioard  of  Health  at  Genoa  have 
modified  their  quarantine  code,  taking  as 
the  basis  of  their  new  arrangements  the 
maximum  of  the  period  of  incubation  of  cho- 
lera, as  determined  by  their  own  medical 
commission  already  quoted. 

'27.  Guided  by  what  experience  has  al- 
ready established  as  to  the  laws  which  seem 
to  regulate  the  propagation  of  cholera,  and 
having  in  view  the  enlightened  decisions 
which  the  sanitary  authorities  of  other  coun- 
tries have  come  to  on  this  subject,  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Health  feel  themselves  justified 
in  giving  it  as  their  opinion  ; — 

1st.  That  the  maxiiiiun^  of  sanitary  re- 
striction, or  quarantine  of  observation,  for 
an  individual  in  healih,  but  suspected  of 
carrying  the  infective  germs  of  spasmodic 
cholera,  as  yet  latent  in  his  organization, 
need  not  exceed  ten  da^s. 

2d.  That  the  period  of  separation  from 
the  healthy,  of  an  individual  ascertained  to 
be  but  just  convalescent  from  cholera,  need 
not  exceed  twenty  days. 

3d.  That  ordinary  diarrhoea,  continuing 
one  or  more  days,  being  often  the  first  .symp- 
tom of  cholera ;  persons  arriving  from  in- 
fected places,  labouring  under  even  the 
mildest  degree  of  purging,  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  free  pratique  before  the  eighth  day 
after  perfect  recovery  fiom  the  same. 

4th.  That  the  clothes,  bedding,  effects, 
and  sleej)ing  ])laces  of  all  persons  on  board 
vessels  from  infected  ports,  ought  to  \ye 
opened,    aired,    and    purified,    during   three 
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(lays  after  their  arrival,  although  the  length 
of  the  voyage  may  have  exceeded  the  pe- 
riod of  quiirantine  adjudged  in  such  cases  to 
healthy  ships  and  unsusceptible  cargoes. 

3th.  I'liat  the  longest  period  of  detention 
for  airing  and  purifying  merchandize  of  the 
most  susceptible  class,  and  arriving  under 
the  most  suspicious  circumstances,  need  not 
exceed  fifteen  days,  to  be  counted  from  the 
day  on  which  the  airing  may  bond  Jide  have 
commenced. 

Fmally.  The  Board  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  above  suggestions,  directed 
against  spasmodic  cholera  alone,  require 
any  modification  in  reference  to  climate. 

(Signed  by  the  Members  of  the  Board.) 
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Saturday,  January  21,  1832. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licit  etiammibi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tie Mediae  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,dicendipericulum  nonrecuso-"— Ciciiao. 


PROGRESS  OF   OPINION    RESPECT- 
ING ANATOMY. 

That  old  avowed  enemy  of  the  medical 
art — Cobbett — the  railer  at  every  tliinj^ 
that  is  rijjht  and  rational — the  political 
Proteus  of  his  day — has  been  latterly 
once  more  n)ed<Hinof  with  the  anatomi- 
cal question,  and  throwing  out  certain 
extravagantly  foolish  dogmas  on  the 
subject  not  wholly  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  gloats  over  the  havoc  lately  achieved 
at  Aberdeen  — /te  knew  it  would  come  to 
that ;  and  to  that  it  ought  every  wiiere 
to  come.  Down  with  the  dead-body- 
butclicrs  !  The  people  of  Aberdeen  are 
a  brave  people,  and  they  have  redeemed — 
in  his  eyes  —  the  character  of  the 
wliole  Scottish  nation  :  their  example 
should  be  followed  throughout  the 
country,  and  those  Philistines  and  vam- 
pyres,  the  anatomists,  should  have  tlieir 
houses  pulled  down  about  their  ears, 
and  themselves  sent  adrift  witli  the  dis- 
grace and  defeat  wliich  they  deserve. 
JSuch  is  tlic  straiii   of  elegant  invective 


which  adorns  the  pages  of  the  last  Re- 
gister— such  the  wisdom  of  the  exhu- 
mator  of  Payne.  But  what  do  we 
see  in  another  page  of  this  same 
work  ?  With  all  delicacy  be  it  spoken, 
the  amiable  autlior  tells  us  that  he  has 
"  a  rupture" — a  rupture  of  we  know 
not  how  many  years  standing— in  which 
he  found  a  certain  sort  of  remedy  bene- 
ficial— one  that  he  can  recommend  to 
his  readers,  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  re- 
commend, influenced  solely  by  his  ten- 
der love  towards  his  neighbour.  The 
quackeries  of  John  Wesley  are  well- 
known — a  dabbler,  not  ill-disposed,  we 
believe,  to  physic — but  charitably  doling 
out  certain  nostrums  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor.  But  here  is  Cobbett  baying  at 
the  profession — preaching  its  very  ex- 
termination—and with  the  same  breath, 
confessing  to  a  rupture  under  which  he 
labours,  and  recommending  a  nostrum 
to  "the  afflicted!" 

We  have  been  forcibly  struck  with 
this  fact — which  we  probably  should 
not  otherwise  have  deemed  worthy  of 
notice — in  consequence  of  meeting  with 
the  following  passage  in  a  document  to 
which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  re- 
fer. The  words  are  those  of  the  late 
Mr.  Abernetliy,  who  seems  to  rise  from 
his  grave  to  give  a  wholesome  warning 
to  the  "reviler:"  we  know  not,  in- 
deed, but  the  very  individual  in  question 
may  have  been  in  the  "  mind's  eye"  of 
tiiat  shrewd  surgeon  when  he  was  utter- 
ing wliat  follows  :  — 

"  A  man,  having  tliat  cotnmou  infir- 
mity, (I  rupture,  nun/  revile  those  who 
(lissett  the  dead  hotly ;  hut  when  the  pro- 
truded bowel  shall  be  strangulated,  his 
rupture,  if  left  to  itself,  must  bring  him 
to  a  certain  and  most  painful  dtalh  ;  yet 
lie  might  be  relieved  from  agony  and 
destruction  by  a  single  and  secure  ope- 
ration, when  performed  by  Vkperson  con- 
versant with  anatomy,  tliough  dangerous 
in    the    extreme    wiien    attempted    by 
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hands  not  sufficiently  practisfd  in  dis-  issued  from  the  lips  of  any  medical 
sectioti*.''  Cubbett  may  have  been  the  man.  We  hope  the  enlightened  author 
patient  of  iMr.  Abernethy,  fur  aught  we  will  have  the  courage  to  pul)lish  the 
kno\v:atallevents,thecoincidenceisvery  production;  nay,  it  should  be  reiuem- 
remarkable:  and  we  should  be  happy  bered  that  if  it  was  suited  to  the  pur- 
were  we,  io  thus  bringing  before  our  poses  of  tlie  audience  to  which  it  was 
respectable  opponent  so  seasonable  a  addressed,  it  ought  to  form  u  valuable 
liint,  the  humble  instruments  of  avert-  tract  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 


ing   an   irreparable  calamity   from  the 
political  world. 

But  what  though  we  were  to  conci- 
liate the  favour  of  one  antagonist  by  a 


of  Useful  Knowledge.     This  hint,  we 
trust,  will  be  attended  to. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


practical  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  that  with   the    medical   history  of  the 

art— should  ^^e  then  have  peace,  and  no  last  thirty  or  forty  years  before  their 

more  impediments  thrown   in  the  way  eyes,  professional  men   can    be  found 

of  science  ?    There  are,  we  are  ashamed  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  advocate  the 

to  say,  enemies  in  our  very  camp— be-  not-absolutely-indispensable  nature    of 

trayers  within  the  gales:  in  short,  there  anatomy,    and   to   attempt    to    suggest 

are    those    who    seek  iheir  reward  in  expedients    for    its  possible   abolition, 

stirring    up    the    passions,    and    pan-  ^^'e   will   not   show    ourselves    e(]ually 


dering   to  the   already    but    too    inve- 
terate prejudices  of  the   people.     We 
shall  more    plainly  speak   to    one  ex- 
ample of    this   sort    which    has    come 
to  our  cognizance.     At  the  IMechanics' 
Institute  of  this   great    metropolis,   in 
presence  of  a  large  audience — composed 
as  it  is  known  the  audiences  in  those 
places  usually  are — it  is  not  long  since 
a  well-known   knight   famous    for   his 
popular    views    in    medicine,    and  his 
patronage   of  the    practice   of    elderly 
personages  of  the  other  sex,  volunteered 
to  hold  forth  on  llie  subject  of  anatomy. 
We  only  regret  that  we  were  not  ap- 
prised in   lime  of  the  considerate  and 
erudite  k  night's  intentions ;  for  we  should 
most  assuredly  have  done  ourselves  the 
honor  of  being  present  by  proxy,  and 
have  enriched  our  pages  with  a  report  of 
his  pregnant  oration— and  prol)ably  have 


weak  as  they  by  proceeding  to   reason 
such   creatures  out  of  their  ill-gotten 
notions:  we  leave  it  to  the  time  serving 
flexibility  of  their  nature   to   reconcile 
them  speedily  to   otlier  views  hereafter 
to  be  adopted  in  accordance  with  public 
opinion.     But  we  will  waste  a  word  or 
two  on  some  of  those  silly  people,  who, 
in   newspapers    and    other    ephemeral 
vehicles   of   "  instruction,"    write    and 
talk   about   the   possibility    of   putting 
down    analomi/   altogether;     we   would 
have  them   understand  that  they  might 
as   well  speak  of  altering  the  abstract 
physical    nature  of  man,    (if  they  can 
comprehend  what  that  is) :  tiie  pursuit 
of  the   grand  catholicon   would    be   an 
infinitely  more  rational  project :  when 
they  have     discovered    the    elixir     of 
life,  and  rendered  man  unsusceptible  of 
decay,  and  proof  agiiinst  the  casuulilies 


added  a  few  words  of  comment  of  our    and  corrosions  of  time,  then   may  they 


own  ;  as  it  is,  we  can  only  say,  on  the 
authority  of  informants  on  whom  we 
can  place  every  reliance,  that  a  more 
miscliievous,  absurd,  and  unworthy 
diatrilte   about  dissection  never  before 

•   Report  of  the  Committee  of  Anatomy,  1828. 
Ai'pendix, 


securely  dispense  with  the  practice  of 
dissection  ; — but  not  till  then.  "  Dis- 
section," as  it  is  well  expressed  by  an 
able  writer,  "  mi(st  be  practised :  the 
wants  of  the  community  imperiously  de- 
mand it,  and  always  will  demand  it. 
Society  can  no  more  go  on  without  the 
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supply  of  subjects  for  the  anatomist, 
tliai)  it  can  ^o  on  without  the  supply  of 
corn  for  food, — because  people  will  no 
more  lie  down  and  die  (juietly  under 
the  influence  of  diseases  wiiidi  are  re- 
mediable by  surgery,  than  they  will  sit 
down  quietly  and  starve  *." 

This,  however,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
begins  latterly  to  be  pretty  widely  ac- 
knowledged :  conversions  iiave  been  ef- 
fected in  influential  quarters  :  the  press, 
with  one  or  two  worthless  exceptions, 
is  pleased  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  legislation  on  the  subject;  but  not 
till  most  of  our  continental  contempo- 
raries have  actually  had  the  start  of  us 
in  perfectinff  their  anatomical  arrange- 
ments. If,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  state 
of  the  medical  art  in  any  country  be  the 
test  of  that  country's  civilization — the 
art  being  the  main  source  of  the  health, 
comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  mankind — it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  native  land 
of  ours  is  consideral>ly  savage.  In 
Italy,  in  France,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  even  in  America,  fitting  measures 
l)ave  been  adopted  for  the  supply  of  the 
schools ;  while  here  tve  are  still  arguing, 
and  endeavouring  to  remove  prejudices, 
and  proposing  bil-by-bit  improvements, 
goaded  even  to  the  consideration  of  these 
by  the  occurrence  of  crimes  amongst  us, 
such  as  no  other  country  in  the  world 
ever  presented  an  example  of.  The  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  they  order 
these  things  in  France,  we  have  had  oc- 
casion very  frequently  to  notice  j  and 
incidentally  the  arrangements  of  the 
Italian  and  German  schools  have  been 
made  tiie  subject  of  our  applause.  In 
another  page  will  be  seen  the  most  re- 
cent legislative  measure,  in  behalf  of 
anatomy,  w-hich  has  been  enacted  in 
the  United  States:  it  is  the  deliberate 
and  well-advised  provision  of  the  I\Ias- 
sachusetts  Assembly,  to  secure  to  the 
profession  those  helps  which  are  so  ut- 

♦   Westminster  Kevlew,  vol.  x. 


terly  indispensable  wherevCT  the  study 
of  medicine  is  cultivated ;  and  it  13 
founded  upon  the  labours  of  an  en- 
lightened Committee,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  sources  of  information  which 
their  own  country  afforded,  availed 
themselves  of  the  rich  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  research  of  our  parliamen- 
tary investigators.  What  a  contrast 
does  this  present  to  the  whole  course  of 
proceeding  which  has  been  pursued  ii» 
this  country  !  After  a  lapse  of  four 
years — during  which  the  most  valuable 
and  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  importance  of  anatomy  ever  col- 
lected, has  been  lying  before  our  legis- 
lators— nothing  has  been  done  ;  and 
even  now,  as  we  write,  the  intelligence 
reaches  us  that  an  abortive  attempt  has 
just  been  made  to  procure  a  second 
reading  for  the  Bill !  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  this  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  people  re- 
flects disgrace  upon  the  whole  country. 
There  may  be,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
there  is,  much  remissness  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  this  ill-fated  Bill ;  but 
most  assuredly  it  is  scandalous,  that, 
upon  the  motion  for  discussing  a  na- 
tional measure,  not  only  do  none  of  the 
ministerial  members  (withlbe  e.xception 
of  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown) 
attend  to  afl'ord  it  their  countenance, 
if  not  their  support ;  but  all  the  mem- 
bers of  any  influence  absent  themselves, 
or  slink  away — and  when  it  comes  to  be 
considered  whether  the  measure  is  to 
stand  or  fall,  it  falls — because  there  is 
710  House  !  In  the  brief  notice  which 
was  taken  of  the  subject  while  it  was 
passing  rapidly  before  them,  there  were 
some  remarks  made  by  honourable 
members,  on  which  we  could  not  un- 
willingly make  a  few  comments,  were 
it  worth  the  while.  One  gentleman 
thought  that  practical  anatomy  siiould 
only  be  studied  in  time  of  war,  and  that 
the  field  of  battle  should  be  the  theatre  ! 
And  another  saijc  senator  announced  it 
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as  bis  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  put 
down  burking,  dissection  should  be 
niadc/c/owy  ;  at  least,  that  it  should  be 
made  so  for  tico  years,  during  which 
time  the  practice  of  anatomy  should 
cease  altogether — and,  we  suppose,  the 
practice  of  burking  be  altogether  for- 
gotltn  !  Such  is  the  sample  of  the  legis- 
latorial wisdom  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion. Hear  it  not  in  iVIassachusetts, 
nor  be  it  told  in  the  streets  of  Boston! 
It  is  curious,  though  not  less  true,  that 
had  there  been  but  a  few  more  of  those 
enlightened  senators  present,  the  Bill 
would  most  i'lfallibly  have  been  thrown 
out — for  this  year  at  least.  It  remains, 
however,  luckily  in  statu  quo  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  too  late  to  offer  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks  upon  its  provisions. 

A  correspondent,  of  whose  legal  at- 
tainments we  entertain  a  high  opinion, 
has  sent  us  some  practical  observations 
on  the  subject,  which  we  think  emi- 
nently deserving  notice.  "  All  that  the 
proposed  bill  attempts,"  says  this  gen- 
tleman, "  as  a  provision  for  the  sup- 
ply of  subjects,  is  to  give  liberty  to  cer- 
tain persons  to  deliver  over  to  the 
schools  such  bodies  aa  they  may  by  law 
have  the  custody  of;  and  this  liberty  is 
accompanied  by  a  restriction  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  most  assuredly  give  rise 
to  codicils  to  wills  already  made,  and  a 
declaratory  clause  in  every  will  here- 
after to  be  made,  to  be  called  by  law- 
yers, technically,  '  the  anatomical 
clause.'  False  swearing  will  be  an- 
other consequence,  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased — 
which  also  will,  most  probably,  be 
called  •  anatomical  or  justifiable  per- 
jury.' Nor  will  this  false  swearing 
create  any  moral  revulsion  in  the  preju- 
diced state  of  mind  of  the  people  of 
tliis  kingdom.  Another  point  in  the 
proposed  bill  on  which  I  would  offer  a 
remark  is,  tlie  total  omission  of  all  re- 
ference to  the  mode  in  which  registries 
of  deaths  are  to  be  kept,  in  the  event  of 


this  bill  passing  into  a  law.  The  legal 
proof  of  a  man's  death  in  this  country 
is  the  certificate  of  his  burial;  and  on 
the  existence  of  this  proof  the  rights  to 
property  mainly  depend.  Here,  then,  is 
an  important  omission  ;  but  it  might,  I 
think,  be  easily  remedied  in  this  way : 
—the  law  of  the  land  at  present  is,  that 
no  person  shall  be  buried  until  the 
cause  of  death  be  known  ;  and  for  the 
ascertainment  of  this  fact,  parish 
searchers  attend,  to  examine  the  body  of 
the  deceased.  Now  there  should  be  an 
act  procured,  rendering  it  imperative  on 
the  churchwardens,  in  future,  to  register 
the  deaths  instead  of  the  burials ;  and 
this  they  could  readily  do  through  the 
agency  of  the  searcliers.  It  should  be 
no  longer  necessary,  in  proof  of  a  man's 
death,  to  prove  that  he  has  been  buried ; 
and  I  would  just  beg  leave  to  add  one 
o!)servation  more :  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that,  if  the  law  simply  took  no 
cognizance  of  the  disposal  of  the  body, 
farther  than  requiring  anatomists,  under 
a  penalty,  not  to  receive  any  dead  body 
unaccompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the 
registry  of  the  death,  signed  by  the 
clergyman  and  churchwardens,  much  of 
the  present  solicitude  about  legislation 
for  the  supply  of  the  anatomical  schools 
would  be  rendered  superfluous,  and  burk- 
ing would  be  altogether  suppressed." 

There  is  much  reason  in  this  last 
remark.  If  dissection  were  simply  le- 
galized, and  the  stigma  of  the  punish- 
ment  of  dissection  taken  away,  and  ana- 
tomists left  to  shift  for  tliem.selves — to 
get  bodies  in  the  best  way  they  could, 
always  taking  care  that  they  had  the 
requisite  certificate  of  the  death,  we 
have  not  a  doubt  but  that  they  would 
be  far  better  provided  for  than  by  the 
very  questionable  supply  expected  from 
the  proposed  bill.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prime  objection  to  the  bill  recently  laid 
before  Parliament,  that  it  pretends  to 
afford  a  source  of  supply,  vvhile  in  re- 
ality it  only  points  out  a  source  of  se- 
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rious  vexation  and  disrippointment ;  on  more  of  it.  What  strikes  us  as  the  most, 
the  one  hand,  owing  to  the  want  of  re-  original  part  of  the  plan  is,  the  setting 
gulation  by  licences,  the  teachers  of  a  tax  upon  dying.  An  Edinhurgh  re- 
anatomy  will  he  exposed  to  extravagant  viewer,  we  recollect,  taxed  his  ingenuity 
charges  for  sulijects  set  up  to  the  high-  in  drawing  up  a  well-known  catalogue 
est  bidder,  while,  on  the  other,  they  of  taxes— taxes  which  pursue  us  from 
may  be  totally  deprived  of  all  chance  of  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  "  where  we  are 
a  supply,  l)y  the  ready  interposition  of  taxed  no  more."  JMr.  Stephen  mani- 
"  one  or  more  witnesses  ;"  for  a  single  festly  improves  upon  him,  and  gives  us 
witness,  be  it  observed,  deposing  that     9.  coup  de  grace. 

the  deceased  had,  on  some  occasion  dur-  

ing  bis  life-time,  expressed  a  desire  not 

to  be  "  examined,"   can  overturn  the  DUKE  OF  BOURBON, 

claims  of  one  and  all,  the  anatomist,  The  death  of  the  last  representative  of 
administrator,  executor,  and  party  le-  the  house  of  Conde  continues  to  be  in- 
gally  possessed  of  the  said  body.  And  volved  in  mystery.  None  of  the  expla- 
the  assigned  source  of  supply  being  nations  offered  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
thus  so  very  limited  and  precarious,  the  medical  jurist  has  hitherto  been  baffled 
natural  consequence,  we  fear,  will  be,  ;„  all  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
a  recurrence  to  the  old  system  of  exhu-  circumstances  to  the  idea  either  of  mur- 
mation,  if  not  to  its  diabolical  counter-  der  or  suicide.  Another  view  of  the 
part— burking.  case  has  been  suggested  to  ns,  to  which, 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  simple    indeed,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  can  do 
suggestion  which  has  just  been  offered     uttle   more  than  allude;  yet  the  mere 
would  seem  most  likely  to  answer  every     allusion  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  of 
end  in  view.     But  it  is  undoubtedly  dif-    much   importance,  as  a  caution  against 
ficult,  in  the  business  of  legislation,  to    hasty  decisions  under  analogous  circum- 
please  all  parties,  where  so  many  have    stances.     It  is  more  than  possible  that 
an  interest  to  promote,  and  so  many    the   deceased  neither  was  assassinated 
entertain  notions  of  their  own  capacity     nor  destroyed  himself;  but  that  he  met 
to   legislate.     Among   the   number    of    l,is  death  in  consequence  of  having  vo- 
documents  with  which  it  was  our  lot  to    luntarily  put  himself  in  the  situation  in 
be  favoured  since  we  first  published  an     which  he  was  found,  insensibility  hav- 
abstract  of  the  bill,  but  of  which  we    ing   stolen  upon   him   unawares,   thus 
could   not   avail   ourselves  for  want  of    depriving  him  of  the   consciousness  es- 
room,  we  observe  one  which,  for  its  sin-    sential    to   his  safety.     One  of  the  ef- 
gularity,  we  cannot  pass  over,  in  con-    fects     of    hanging,    the     physiological 
elusion,  without  some  sort  of  notice  or    reader  will  call  to  mind,  is  of  a  nature 
remark.     We    allude    to    the    printed    to    have  led  to   well-authenticated   in- 
paper  of  Mr.  Stephen,  recommending     stances   of  exhausted  voluptuaries  en- 
a  mortuary  fund — in   other    words,    a    deavouring   to   imitate  it  by  temporary 
tax  to  be  levied  on  every  individual  who     suspension.     In    a  case  which  occurred 
dies  tliroiighout  the  kingdom  ;  this  mor-     at   no   very   distant  period,  an   Italian 
tuary  fund  to  be  given  intrust  to  the    singer  used   to  hang  himself  up  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  be  by  them  di-     neck  for  the  purpose   alluded    to,  with 
vided  in  premiums  to  persons  bequeath-    injunctions  to  his  landlady,  to  whom  he 
ing  themselves  for  dissection! — but  we    always  gave  notice  of  his  intention,  to 
suppose  most  of  our  readers  have  seen    take  him    down    after  a  certain    very 
this  curious  Circular — we  need  not  give    limited  time.    On  one  occasion,  how- 
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ever,  some  one  having  knocked  at  the 
door,  she  thouglit  she  might  answer  the 
call  before  releasing  her  lodger  from  his 
voluntary  elevation  :  when  she  returned 
he  was  dead.  M.  Kotzwarra,  the  com- 
poser of  the  well-known  piece  of  music, 
"  The  Battle  of  Prague,"  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  life  from  asimilarpractice,andin 
a  somewhatsimilar  manner;  nor, incredi- 
ble as  it  may  at  first  sight  ajjpear,  is  such 
practice  so  uncommon,  more  especially 
in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  as  to 
render  its  existence  matter  of  doubt. 
But  insensibility  occasionally  takes  the 
parties  so  entirely  by  surprise,  that 
they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves; 
and  thus  in  the  case  from  Lord  Bacon, 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  King's 
College,  in  his  observations  on  the  body 
of  Bishop,  it  is  stated  that  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  having  hung  himself  up  iu 
sport,  became  so  speedily  unconscious, 
that  he  would  have  perished  had  he  not 
been  cut  down.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Duke  of  Bourbon — either  in 
consequence  of  being,  as  Bacon  terms 
it,  "  ludihundus,"  or  from  any  other 
kind  of  wantonness  which  the  reader's 
imagination  may  suggest — had  purpose- 
ly fastened  the  noose  with  the  inten- 
tion of  undoing  it  when  his  experi- 
ment was  at  an  end,  all  the  contradic- 
tions and  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
the  case  will  be  at  once  reconciled. 


SUPPOSED  CASES  OF  CHOLERA   IN 
LONDON. 

The  case  of  Webb,  the  soldier,  has  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  apprehension  in 
the  pui)lic  mind.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  staling  that  the  si/mptoms 
were  extremely  suspicicus ;  but  that 
they  were  speedily  overcome  by  means 
of  bleeding,  a  mustard  emetic,  external 
heat,  and  frictions.  With  regard  to 
the  sailor  at  Shadwell,  whose  case  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  of  yesteiday,  it  is 
sufiicicnt  to  remark,  that  if  the  account 
given  by  the  medical  men  be  correct, 
the  disease  of  which  he  died  was  cer- 
tainly not  cholera. 


ON  SOME  MORBID  APPEARANCES 
OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS 
AND  SPLEEN. 

By  Dr.  Hodgkin. 


[The  following  is  the  abstract  of  this  valu- 
able paper,  which  we  ])romi.sed  in  our  last 
report  of  the  MtdicoCliirurgical  Society.] 

If  tbere  be  any  accounts  in  books  relative 
to  morbid  alterations  of  structure  like  tliose 
about  to  be  described,  they  can  be  but  little 
known  ;  the  author  knows  of  none,  and  there 
is  the  more  room  and  apology  for  the  present 
observations. 

1.  The  first  case  deserving  of  notice  is 
that  of  Joseph  Sinnott,  nine  years  of  age, 
a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital,  admitted  la- 
bouring under  ascites  and  effusion  into  the 
prepuce  and  scrotum. 

Inspection.  —  Serous  effusion  under  the 
arachnoid  and  within  the  ventricles.  Sub- 
stance of  the  brain  soft  and  flabby.  Pleura 
much  affected  with  adhesions ;  fluid  in  the 
cavity.  A  few  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Heart 
healthy.  Peritoneum  had  been  recently 
and  extensively  inflamed  :  a  sero-purulent 
effusion  in  the  cavity.  Viscera  overlayed 
generally  with  a  soft  li^ht-yellow  coagulum. 
The  mesenteric  glands  enlarged — one  or  two 
considerably  so,  equalling  in  size  a  pigeon's 
egg,  of  seniicartilaginous  hardness,  and 
streaked  with  black  matter.  Liver  pretty 
natural.  Spleen  large,  and  containing  nume- 
rous tubercles.  Kidneys  mottled,  of  a  light 
colour.  A  continuous  chain  of  much-en- 
larged, indurated,  absorbent  glands,  accom- 
panied the  aorta  througliout  its  course,  close- 
ly adherent  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  and 
extending  along  the  sides  of  the  iliac  ves- 
sels, so  far  as  they  could  Le  traced  in  the 
pelvis  ;  none  of  these  vessels  had  been  suf- 
ficiently compressed  to  occasion  a  coagula- 
tion of  the  contained  fluids. 

2.  Ihe  next  case  is  that  of  Ellenborough 
King,  aged  ten  years,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Bright's.  Until  thirteen  months  ago  this 
child  had  been  healthy  ;  a  tumor  was  then 
observed  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  which, 
under  treatment,  was  very  considerably  re- 
duced ;  the  glands  on  both  sides  of  the 
neck  were  swollen,  the  abdomen  was  some- 
what distended,  and  there  was  considerable 
oedema  of  the  scrotum. 

Impectio)i. — The  glands  in  the  neck,  when 
cut  into,  exhibited  a  firm  cartilaginous  struc- 
ture, without  any  ajipearaiue  of  softening  or 
suppuration.  Ihe  glands  of  the  vessels  iu 
the  chest  were  in  the  same  state.  The  lungs 
generally  healthy;  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  iu  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  glands  accompanying  the  aorta,  the 
splenic  artery,  and  the  iliacs,  were  as  those 
of  the  neck.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  to 
four  times  its  natural  size,  studded  with  tu- 
bercles, and  presenting  the  same  structure 
as  the  glands  just  mentioned. 
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3.  William  Burrows,  aged  30,  admitted 
for  scrofulous  ulcer  in  the  axilla  and  neck; 
had  been  previously  in  the  hospital  for  se- 
condary symptoms,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  treated  with  large  quantities  of 
mercury.  Before  hedied,  abdominal  dropsy 
had  made  its  appearance. 

Impection. — The  cavity  of  the  chest  con- 
tained about  a  pint  of  serum.  Heart  small 
and  flabby  ;  the  liver  of  a  shrunken,  irregu- 
lar shape,  indurated,  pale,  and  pervaded 
with  a  substance  of  a  white,  hard,  tubercu- 
lous character.  It  appeared  to  Dr.  Ilodgkin, 
that  the  liver  was  in  that  state  which  is  al- 
most peculiar  to  those  who  have  laboured 
under  a  cachectic  condition  from  mercury. 
The  spleen  twice  its  usual  size,  unusually 
firm,  and,  when  cut  into,  exhibited  a  dense, 
dark-red,  homogeneous  structure.  Some  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  mucb  enlarged,  and 
filled  with  white  deposit ;  almost  all  the 
other  glands  of  the  trunk  were  similarly 
affected. 

4.  Thomas  Westcott,  aged  50,  presented 
a  great  enlargement  of  nearly  all  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  within  reach  of  examination, 
but  more  especially  of  those  in  the  axilla 
and  groins. 

Inspection. — The  glands  of  the  axilla 
proved  the  larger  the  deeper  they  were  seat- 
ed ;  when  cut  into,  tliey  appeared  of  a  light 
white  colour,  with  very  few  vessels  ;  in  con- 
sistence, they  much  resembled  fungoid 
tumors.  The  glands  in  the  groin  of  a  similar 
character  ;  the  alteration  in  this  case  seem- 
ing to  consist  rather  in  an  interstitial  deposit, 
from  a  morbid  hypertrophj'  of  the  glandular 
structure  itself,  than  on  a  new  or  advan- 
titious  growth.  The  glands  about  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  and  iliac  arteries  were  as  those 
in  the  preceding  cases.  Liver  very  large. 
Spleen  at  least  nine  inches  long,  five  broad, 
and  proportionately  thick  :  its  structure  con- 
sisting of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  small 
white  globules,  appearing  to  arise  from  de- 
posits in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  organ. 

.').  In  the  next  case,  which  was  that  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  the  last  urgent  symptoms 
were  referable  to  the  chest. 

Inspection. — The  glands  of  the  neck,  and 
those  near  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, were  very  much  enlarged.  The  plura; 
exhibited  traces  of  recent  inflammation.  A 
large  quantity  of  scrum  in  the  abdomen. 
The  liver  remarkably  large,  weighing  up- 
wards of  seven  pounds  ;  the  acini  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  not  fatty,  as  it  was  at  first 
Bupjioscd.  Spleen  four  or  five  times  its  na- 
tural size,  but  it  contained  no  tubercles;  the 
cellular  tissue,  however,  was  more  conspicu- 
ous than  usual  in  the  intestines  of  the  pa- 
renchyma. The  absorbent  glands  about  the 
aorta  wore  all  enlarged  ;  some  of  them  the 
size  of  a  pullet's  egg. 

6.  'J'homa.s  Black,  aged  50,  was  affected 
with  swellings  of  the  neck  and  axilla; ;  his 
abdomen  was  greatly  distended,    and   his 


breathing  difficult.  On  examining  his  body, 
in  both  chest  and  abdomen  the  absorbent 
glands  about  the  great  vessels  were  enor- 
mously enlarged. — [Preparations  exhibited.] 

The  enlargement  of  the  glands,  both  in 
this  and  the  preceding  cases,  appears  to 
have  been  a  primitive  affection  of  these 
bodies,  rather  than  the  result  of  an  irritation 
propagated  to  them  from  some  other  inflamed 
structure.  Their  enlargement  is  unattended 
with  pain,  heat,  or  any  of  the  other  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  action  :  nor  is  it  ac- 
companied by  any  alteration  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  or  by  a  disposition  to  the 
production  of  pus.  Notwithstanding  the 
difierent  characters  which  the  enlargement 
in  question  may  present,  it  appears  nearly 
in  all  cases  to  consist  of  an  uniform  texture 
throughout,  rather  the  consequence  of  a 
general  increase  of  the  whole  gland  than  of 
a  new  structure  displacing  the  original  one, 
as  is  the  case  when  ordinary  tuberculous 
matter  is  deposited  in  these  bodies. 

The  state  of  the  spleen,  too,  is  very  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  in  all  the  jjreceding 
cases  but  one,  it  was  found  diseased,  and 
in  some  of  them  thickly  ])ervaded  with 
bodies  in  structure  resembling  the  diseased 
glands.  Now,  although  in  human  spleens 
no  glandular  tissue  is  distinguishable,  in 
those  of  some  inferior  animals  a  multitude 
of  minute  bodies  exist,  which  appear  to  be 
of  that  nature.  Malpighi,  indeed,  consi- 
dered the  acini  of  the  spleen  to  be  glands. 
And  Ur.  Ilodgkin  conceives,  that  if  there 
be,  as  there  appears  to  be,  a  close  connexion 
between  the  derangement  of  the  glands  and 
that  of  the  spleen,  the  latter  is  a  poste- 
rior eftect,  and  thus  may  not  always  have 
been  produced  before  the  patient  is  carried 
oif.  In  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  he 
appeals  to  the  pathological  collection  of  Dr. 
Carswell,  amorg  vrhich,  having  accidentally 
found  a  drawing  of  an  immense  spleen, 
loaded  with  tubercles,  like  those  above- 
described,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  sight  of  another  drawing,  of  greatly  en- 
larged glands  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and 
groins,  from  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Cars- 
well  called  it  a  case  of  cancer  cerebriformis 
of  the  glands  and  spleen,  and  his  account  of 
it  was  to  this  eftect: — The  man  in  whom 
the  morbid  a]>]iearances  were  found,  had 
been  a  ])atient  at  the  Ilupital  St.  Louis, 
Paris.  He  was  between  .'30  and  40  years  of 
age,  and  had  these  glandular  swellings  ap- 
parently for  three  or  four  months,  without 
pain,  and  with  little  inconvenience.  But  a 
short  time  before  his  admission  he  felt  a 
difliculty  in  swallowing,  which  had  at  length 
come  to  that  height  that  he  could  take  no 
food  whatever,  He  lived  only  two  days,  in 
great  suffering.  Here  an  account  of  the 
examination  of  the  body  was  given  from  Dr. 
C.'s  notes,  a!id  intended  to  bo  illustrated  by 
his  unrivalled  drawings  ;  but  owing  to  an 
accident,  the  latter  had  not   come  to    the 
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society*  The  account  tallied  most  exactly 
with  Dr.  IIodgkiii"s  observations,  already 
given  ;  but  the  Doctor  did  not  agree  with 
his  friend  Dr.  C.  in  ajtijlyiug  to  these  en- 
largements the  aj)pellation  of  "  ceribriform 
cancer.''  In  one  case,  indeed,  Dr.  ilodgkin 
had  likened  the  growths  to  fungoid  struc- 
tures, but  a  closer  examination  detected 
abundant  difference. 

liesides  the  preceding  instances  from  tlio 
dead,  the  author  has  met  with  similar  ex- 
amples of  diseased  or  altered  glands  among 
the  living.  A  .Few,  between  -10  and  .TO  years 
of  age,  came  under  his  observation  with  the 
gland.s  of  the  neck  prodigiously  enlarged, 
forming  smooth  ovoid  masses,  unaccompa- 
nied by  inflammntory  symptoms  or  thicken- 
ing of  the  surrounding  cellular  structure. 
Those  of  the  axilise  and  groin  were  in  the 
same  state.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
dropsical  efl'usion  about  him.  In  another 
case,  that  of  an  emaciated  child,  an  out- 
patient of  Guy's  hospital,  similar  appear- 
ances were  observed. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Ilodgkin  confessed 
that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  with  regard  to 
treatment,  either  curative  or  jialliative. 
Most  of  the  patients  had  only  sought  relief 
when  the  disease  liad  reached  an  advanced 
and  hopeless  stage  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Jew,  the  cascarilla  and  soda,  and  the  iodine, 
appeared  to  be  productive  of  no  advantage. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  the  complaint,  the 
indications  would  seem  to  be,  to  increase  the 
general  vigour  of  the  system,  to  protect  them 
from  exposure  to  cold  and  inclement 
weather,  to  employ  iodine  externally,  and  in- 
ternally to  i)ush  the  use  of  the  caustic  potash 
as  far  as  circumstances  might  render  it  allow- 
able. This  last  part  of  the  treatment  Dr. 
H.  ai)proves  in  consequence  of  Brandrish's 
recommendation,  fully  corresponding,  as  it 
does,  with  the  views  of  the  functions  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  given  in  the  present 
paper. 
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Saturday,  January  7,  1831. 
George  Sigmond,  M.D.   in  tke  Chair. 

Conclusion  of  the  debute  on  Cholera. 

Dr.  White  opened  the  adjourned  discussion 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  cholera,  by 
reading  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract. 

Dn.  White  began  by  observing,  that,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  made  to  him  on 
the  last  night  of  meeting,  he  should  now  ex- 
plain briefly  his  views  of  the  nature  of  cho- 
lera, and  the  general  rules  of  treatment  of 
which  he  approved.  He  believed  the  disease 
to  be  a  form  of  epidemic  fever,  presenting 
different  phases  and  varieties,  according  to 


circumstances.  Such  is  the  variety  on  some 
occasions,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  tell 
whether  it  is  cholera  or  an  ordinary  attack 
of  indigestion,  under  which  the  patient  la- 
bours ;  and  ag.iin,  whether  the  cold  tit  of 
an  intermittent  be  not  present.  It  is  in  the 
extreme  forms,  where  there  is  a  sudden  and 
universal  torpor,  that  the  disease  cannot  be 
mistaken.  I'athoiogy  justifies  the  compa- 
riso.i  between  cholera  and  fever  to  a  very 
liigh  degree  :  not  only  is  this  to  be  inferred 
flora  the  morbid  ajipearanccs  presented  by 
the  intestines  in  the  two  diseases,  but  the 
identity  of  the  morbid  changes,  which  occur 
in  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
great  congestion  of  all  the  vessels  within  the 
spinal  canal,  render  the  analogy  almost  per- 
fect. In  fever,  the  veins  within  the  spinal 
canal,  and  the  vessels  ramifying  on  the 
spinal  cord,  and  those  of  the  sheath  even, 
are  highly  injected  :  in  cholera,  Dr.  W.  has 
observed  similar  appearances,  and  his  views 
are  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  Polish 
and  Russian  practitioners.  The  spasmodic 
form  of  cholera,  Dr  W.  thinks,  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  j)aralytic,  because  in  it  there 
is  still  red  blood  to  excite  the  vessels ;  and 
venesection  may  be  practised  with  much 
hope  of  success.  In  one  of  his  patients  la- 
bouring under  the  disease  in  its  most  violent 
spasmodic  form.  Dr.  W.  opened  a  vein,  and 
drew  blood  from  a  large  orifice,  until  the 
spasms  ceased ;  the  quantity  drawn  was 
about  three  pounds  ;  but  in  twelve  hours  the 
patient  was  convalescent.  In  paralytic  cho- 
lera, the  blood  being  vitiated  the  vessels  can 
scarcely  recover  their  contractile  power,  and 
bleeding  of  course  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
very  doubtful  remedy.  The  brain  does  not 
receive  its  due  impulse  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  consequently  fails  in  communi- 
cating the  requisite  nervous  energy,  so  tliat 
the  arterialisation  of  the  blood  by  the  atmo- 
spheric influence  cannot  go  on.  Hence  the 
blood,  es]iecially  in  the  veins,  accumulates, 
the  central  trunks,  and  vessels  of  the  thorax 
and  cranium,  are  engorged,  and  the  colour- 
less fluids  are  forced  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  as  water  from  a  sponge.  And  to  these 
phenomena  may  be  traced  all  the  o'her  ex- 
ternal symptoms  indicative  of  general  para- 
lysis, and  of  the  worst  form  of  the  disease. 
With  reference  to  treatment,  the  cholera  may 
be  divided  into  three  stages—!.  The  preli- 
minary stage.  2.  The  stage  of  collapse.  And 
3.  That  of  reaction.  After  quoting  a  passage 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh, 
confirmatory  of  his  views  regarding  the  pro- 
per treatment  to  be  observed  in  the  first  stage, 
Dr.  White  informed  the  Society  that  he  too 
had  seen  the  disease  arrested  hi  limine  by  a 
dose  of  opium  and  tartarized  antimony,  aided 
by  warm  drinks  and  confinement  to  bed,  in 
order  to  encourage  perspiration.  Calomel 
antl  antimonials  are  then  truly  useful,  as  act- 
ing at  once  both  on  the  bowels  and  the  skin. 
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'When  coldness  of  the  extremities  has  already 
appeared,  the  indications  are  to  rally  the 
circulation,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
viscera  by  abstraction  of  blood.  Dr.  W.'s 
plan  is  to  administer  for  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jects, pills  of  opium  two  grains,  camphor 
two  grains,  and  one  of  black  pepper  ;  one  or 
two  of  these  pills  is  given,  and  repeated,  if 
necessary,  in  an  hour  afterwaids,  with  two  or 
three  drachms  of  an  aromatic  tincture  of 
ginger.  Of  emetics.  Dr.  White  cannot  speak 
from  ex]ierience  ;  nor  of  bleeding,  as  his 
practice  was  principally  among  natives  of 
India,  with  whom  it  was  seldom  admissible. 
In  the  stage  of  collapse,  we  should  be  aware 
that  it  is  the  paralytic  form  of  the  disease 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  Stimu- 
lants are  to  be  vigorously  applied  to  the 
surface  ;  sinapisms,  rendered  more  ])ungent 
by  the  admixture  of  turpentine  or  cajjsi- 
cum,  to  the  whole  spine  and  lower  extre- 
mities ;  friction  or  sinapisms  to  the  epigas- 
trium ;  draughts  of  laudanum,  ammonia,  or 
ether,  and  some  of  the  essential  oils,  mixed 
with  an  aromatic  tincture  ;  and  aided,  if 
possible,  by  drinks  of  weak  spirits  and  water, 
and  also  by  heated  stimulating  enemata.  The 
system  may  be  thus  rallied,  so  as  to  allow  a 
trial  of  bleeding,  local  or  general.  Dry  heat 
meantime  is  to  be  ap|)lied  in  every  particular 
form,  without  disturbing  the  patient — a  point 
of  vital  importance  in  the  management  of 
this  disease.  The  actual  cautery,  as  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry,  may  be 
very  fairly  tried,  if  it  be  found  that  sina- 
pisms will  not  be  sufficiently  efficacious  ;  and 
boiling  water  may  be  ordered  to  the  epigas- 
trium. Cupping  the  nape  of  the  neck 
will  frequently  relieve  both  head  and  spine. 
If  the  patient  be  thus  fortunately  reanimat- 
ed, the  bowels  are  next  to  be  attended  to. 
Repeated  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha 
are  to  be  followed  by  more  active  cathartics, 
combined  with  bark  and  bitteis  Should  a 
feverish  accession  supervene  after  this  treat- 
ment (as  it  rarely  did  among  Dr.  W.'s  pa- 
tients in  India)  camphorated  mercurial  fric- 
tions on  the  spine  would  seem  to  promise 
advantage  ;  but  we  should  be  chiefly  guidi  d 
by  circumstancts.  In  coiiclasion,  Dr.  White 
begged  the  society  to  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
stated  nothing  that  he  did  not  deem  himself 
■warranted  to  do,  by  the  experience  which  he 
bad  had  of  the  disease.  He  deprecated  the 
absurd  speculations  of  those  who  would 
search  after  a  s])ecific  for  a  complaint  so  va- 
rious as  to  bid  defiance  in  some  instances  to 
our  most  jjowerful  remedies,  and  in  others  to 
yield  to  a  draught  of  warm  water  ;  and  he 
earnestly  recommended  that  cholera  should 
be  studied  in  its  mild  as  well  as  in  its  severe 
forms. 

Dit.  Gilchrist  denied  the  parallel  drawn 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  between  cholera 
and  fever  to  exist. 

Dn.  GnEGoiiY  complained   of   the   very 


meagre  accounts  of  the  treatment  of  cholera 
which  have  been  made  public,  and  of  the  want 
of  information  as  to  the  practice  which  has 
been,  and  now  is  being,  pursued  in  the  north 
of  England. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  the  strictures  of  Dr. 
Gregory  uncalled  for,  as,  when  the  severe 
duties  and  anxieties  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioners at  Sunderland  and  elsewhere  are 
considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
the  wisest  plan  not  to  publish  in  the  daily 
prints  partial  and  imperfect  statements.  He 
had  learned,  both  '  orally  and  literally,' 
that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  north- 
ern cases  had  been  preceded  by  diarrhtca  for 
four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven  days  ;  and  that, 
when  early  brought  under  treatment,  they 
were,  for  the  most  part, very  tractable, and  that 
the  severe  and  fatal  cases  were  those  alone 
in  which  these  premonitory  symptoms  had 
been  neglected.  As  to  treatment,  he  learned 
that  no  remedy  had  been  followed  by  such 
beneficial  results  as  full  free  vomiting. 

Dr.  Gordon  Smi  rn  declared,  that  he  had 
read  all  the  books,  and  reports,  and  essays, 
that  had  been  published  on  this  all-absorbing 
question  ;  that  he  had  spelt  the  labourir;g 
columns  of  the  newspapers  ;  that  he  had 
consulted  ]jhilosophic  men  in  the  profession, 
and  philosophic  men  out  of  the  profession, — 
nay,  he  had  consulted  philoso}ihic  women 
also  ;  that  he  had  thought  upon  the  subject 
by  day,  and  had  dreamt  of  it  by  night  ;  and 
he  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  for  ichich  he 
wus  himself  alone  responsible  ;  of  which  neither 
the  credit  nor  the  discredit  would  he  impart 
to  another,  viz.  that,  after  all  his  reading, 
his  talking,  his  thinking,  and  his  dreaming, 
he  knew  nothing  more  about  the  matter  than 
he  did  before  he  began. 

]\Jr.  Burnett  difl'ered  widely  from  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
as  to  the  results  of  the  discussions,  and 
trusted  that  his  conclusions  were  indeed  pe- 
culiar to  himself  alone  ;  of  the  credit  be 
would  not  endeavour  to  deprive  him.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  that  learned  physician  has  really 
read  all  that  lias  been  written — all  that 
has  been  published  weekly,  daily — nay, 
almost  hourly,  upon  cholera,  I  truly  pity 
him  ;  and  if,  after  such  labour,  he  has 
reaped  no  fruits,  I  pity  him  still  more. 
Others  who  have  read  much  less;  who  have 
talked  much  less  ;  have  consulted  philoso- 
phers much  less,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
profession,  whether  of  the  firmer  or  the 
softer  sex  ;  who  have  thought  of  the  subject 
much  less  by  day,  and  have  dreamt  of  it 
much  less  by  night,  than  the  learned  doctor's 
report  of  himself,  would  seem  to  intimate 
hope  that,  by  taking  a  more  moderate  dose, 
they  have  experienced  better  eflects  ;  hope 
that,  by  not  liaving  fed  to  repletion,  they 
have  the  better  digested  their  more  moderate 
meal.  He  therefore  difl'ered  widely  from  the 
statemeut  that  we   knew   nothing  more  of 
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tLe  disease  called  spasmodic  or  lilue,  or 
Indian  cliolera  now,  tlian  we  did  before  the 
discussions  on  it  commenced  ;  he  denieil  that 
we  knew  as  much  about  it  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  as  was  known  now,  when  in  fact 
the  disease  itself  was  then  hardly,  if  at  all, 
known  in  the  spot  whence  it  has  spread  to 
us;  for  it  was  not  until  1817  that  it  attracted 
notice,  when  it  raged  on  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges.  On  the  contrary,  he  contended 
that  the  debates  of  the  ^^'estminste^  Society 
alone  would  prove  that  much  knowledge  had 
been  gained  by  the  profession  at  large  ;  and 
many  most  important  facts  had  been  commu- 
nicated by  those  who  had  had  the  disease 
under  treatment,  to  those  who  os  yet  had 
never  seen  it.  Air.  B.  then  went  over  the 
various  points  in  the  history,  symptoms, 
treatment,  &c.  of  the  disease,  upou  each  of 
which  he  contended  much  light  had  been 
thrown. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Dr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Field,  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  suffered  in 
Lis  own  person  from  cholera,  and  who 
greatly  extolled  diluents,  Dr.  White  replied 
very  shortly  to  the  casual  remarks  and  ob- 
jections which  had  been  made  upon  his 
paper,  which  being  very  few,  did  not  require 
any  elaborate  comment  ;  indeed,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  discussion  fully  shewed  that  the 
topic  was  exhausted,  and  we  therefore  heard 
with  pleasure  that  the  debate  was  closed, 
and  that  cholera  is  to  have  a  respite. 
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COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the   Year  of  our  Lord   One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Thirty-One. 


Jin  Act  mnre  effectually  to  protect  the  Sepulchres 
of  the  Dead,  and  to  legalize  the  Study  of 
Anatomy  in  certain  cases  *. 
Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 
That  if  any  person,  not  being  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
or  .^^electmen  in  any  town  of  this  common- 
wealth, or  by  the  Directors  of  the  House  of 
Industry,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  or  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  said 
commonwealth,  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully 
dig  up,  remove  or  convey  away,  or  aid  and 
assist  in  digging  up,  removing  or  conveying 
away,  any  human  body,  or  the  remains 
thereof,  such  person  or  persons  so  ofl'ending, 
on  conviction  of  such  offence  in  the  Suj)reme 


*  The  Amendments  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives are  printed  in  italics,  aud  were  all  moved 
by  the  Chairman,  J.U.Davis,  Ksq.  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  House. 


Judicial  Court  of  this  commonwealth,  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  e-xceeding  ten  days,  and  by  contineinent 
afterwards  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  ;  or  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  to 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  by  imprisonment  in  the  common  juil  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  tlie  court,  according  to  the  nature 
and  aggravation  of  the  ofl'ence. 

Sr.cT.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any 
person  shall  be  in  any  way,  either  before  or 
after  the  fact,  accessary  to  the  commission, 
by  any  j)crson  or  persons  of  the  od'ence  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  adjudged  and 
taken  to  be  princi])als,  and  shall  be,  on  con- 
viction in  the  court  aforesaid,  subject  to  the 
same  punishments  and  forfeitures  as  are  in 
said  first  section  provided. 

StcT.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  from 
and  after  the  jtassiug  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Board  of  Health,  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  and  Selectmen  of  any  town  iu  this 
commonwealth,  and  for  the  Directors  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
and  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton in  said  commonwealth,  to  surrender  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  persons,  except  town 
paupers  * ,  as  may  be  required  to  be  buried 
at  the  public  expense  to  any  regular  physi- 
cian, duly  licensed  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  commonwealth,  to  be  by  said  ])hysician 
used  for  the  advancement  of  anatomical 
science;  preference  being  always  given  to 
the  medical  schools  that  now  are  or  hereafter 
may  be  by  law  esfablished  in  this  common- 
wealth, during  such  portions  of  the  year  as 
such  schools  or  either  of  them  may  require 
subjects  for  the  instruction  of  medical  stu- 
dents :  Provided  always.  That  no  such  dead 
body  shall  in  any  case  be  so  surrendered,  if 
within  thirty-six  hours  from  the  time  of  its 
death  any  one  or  more  persons  claiming  to 
be  kin,  friend,  or  acquainiance  to  the  de- 
ceased, shall  require  to  have  said  dead  body 
inhumed  ;  or,  if  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
Selectmen  or  Overseers  of  tlie  Poor  of  any 
town  in  this  commonwealth,  or  to  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  that  such  dead  body  is 
the  remains  of  a  stranger  or  traveller,  who 
suddenly  died  before  making  known  who  or 
whence  he  was  ;  but  said  dead  body  shall  be 
inhumed,  and,  when  so  inhumed,  any  person 
disinterring  the  same  fur  purposes  of  dissec- 
tion, or  being  accessary,  as  is  described  in 
the  second  section  of  this  Act  to  such  exhu- 
mation, shall  be  liable  to  the  punishments 
and  forfeitures  in  this  Act  respectively  pro- 
vided :    And    provided   further.    That   every 

*  "  Those  who  receive  charity  from  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  and  die  out  of  the  iilms-house, 
or  House  of  Industry,  as  we  term  it." 
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physician  so  receiving  any  such  dead  body, 
before  it  be  lawful  to  deliver  bini,  the  same 
shall  in  each  case  give  to  the  JNIayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  to  the  Se- 
lectmen of  any  town  of  this  commonwealth, 
as  each  case  may  require,  good  and  sufficient 
bond  or  bonds,  that  each  body  by  him  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  used  only  for  the  promotion 
of  anatomical  science  ;  that  it  shaJi  be  used 
for  such  purposes  only  in  this  commonwealth, 
and  so  as  in  no  event  to  outrage  the  public 
feeling :  and  that,  after  having  been  so  used, 
the  remains  thereof  shall  be  decently  in- 
humed. 

Sect.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  physician  duly  licensed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth, 
or  for  any  medical  student  under  the  autho- 
rity of  any  such  physician,  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session, to  use  and  employ  human  dead  bo- 
dies, or  the  parts  thereof  for  purposes  of  ana- 
tomical inquiry  or  instruction. 

Sect.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  no- 
thing in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
give  to  the  Board  of  Health,  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  or  Selectmen  of  any  town  in  this  com- 
monwealth, or  to  the  Directors  of  the  House 
of  Industry,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  or  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  said 
commonwealth,  any  power  to  license  the 
digging  up  of  any  dead  human  bodj',  or  the 
remains  thereof,  other  than  was  possessed 
by  them  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  is 
given  them  by  the  third  section  of  this  Act. 

Sect.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
Act  passed  March  2,  1815,  entitled  '  An  Act 
to  protect  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Dead,'  and 
also  all  other  Acts,  or  i)arts  of  Acts,  contra- 
vening the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  are  repealed. 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  11,  1831. 

Read  three  times,  and  passed,  to  be  en- 
grossed. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence, 

P.  W.  Warren,  Clerk.     4. 
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MEATII   HOSPITAL    AND    COUNTY 
OF  DUBLIN  INFIRMARY. 

Case  treated  by  Mr.  Bernard,  under  the  supcr- 
intendence  of  tJie  Clinical  Pliyiiciaus. 

Emphysema  of  the  Lungs,  with  Uyperlrophij  of 
liif^ht  Ventricle. 

John  Cahty,  astatis  24,  admitted  February 
Atb.  This  man's  occupation,  in  a  glass 
manufactory,  had  constantly  subjected  him 
to  jjreat  aud  sudden  alternations  of  tempera- 


ture, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  at- 
tacked about  eight  years  ago  with  a  very 
severe  cough.  Some  temporary  relief  was 
afforded  by  repeated  bleedings  and  blisters, 
but  the  cough  never  entirely  left  him  ;  any 
unusual  exposure  aggravated  it,  and  his  ex- 
pectoration was  always  scanty.  These  at- 
tacks were  very  frequent,  although  he  had 
given  up  his  former  business.  He  had 
some  dyspnoea  from  the  commencement, 
and  palpitation,  both  which  have  continued 
to  increase,  particularly  within  the  last  few 
months.  He  now  presents  the  following  ap- 
pearances :'^ 

His  countenance  is  distressed  ;  face  swol- 
len, and  of  an  earthy  cast ;  lips  turgid,  and 
somewhat  of  a  violet  colour  :  great  dyspnoea, 
and  orthopncea,  particularly  at  night  ;  decu- 
bitus most  easy  on  the  right  side  ;  cough  not 
very  frequent,  but  hard  and  short,  at  times 
almost  convulsive,  occasioning  great  oppres- 
sion both  in  the  heart  and  head  ;  respiration 
thoracic,  laborious,  and  unequal,  inspiration 
being  longer  than  expiration  ;  chest  evi- 
dently more  convex  and  prominent  than 
natural  ;  complains  of  great  pain  and  throb- 
bing in  the  temples,  with  tinnitus  aurium. 

Percussion  yields  a  remarkably  clear 
sound  over  the  whole  chest;  and  even  in 
the  precordial  region  there  is  but  lit  le  dul- 
ness ;  the  sound  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  not  in  proportion  with  the  efforts  the  pa- 
tient makes  ;  it  wants  the  full  character  of 
expansion,  though  somewhat  louder,  under 
the  clavicles,  and  mixed  throughout  with 
loud  sonorous  and  sibilous  rales  ;  posteriorly 
the  respiration  is  also  feeble,  with  some 
"  dry  crepitating  rale"  on  the  right  side, 
but  no  "  friction  of  ascent  or  descent;"  in 
the  left  lung  there  is  distinct  sibilous  rale  ; 
heart's  pulsation  scarcely  felt  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  but  very  violent 
under  the  lower  edge  of  the  sternum  ;  the 
sounds  of  the  left  side,  as  heard  by  the  ste- 
thoscope, are  natural,  hut  those  of  the  right 
are  pretcrnaturally  loud  and  distinct ;  some 
pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins  is  perceptible  ; 
in  the  umbilical  and  right  iliac  regions,  tbe 
abdomen  sounds  tympanitic,  and  pressure 
occasions  pain  ;  pulse  108,  small  ;  tongue 
dark-coloured  and  diy. 

A  blister  to  the  chest,     A  bolus  of  Jalap. 

6th. — His  sleep  was  entirely  prevented 
by  constant  throbbing  in  his  head.  Bowels 
opened  once  ;  no  pulsation  of  the  jugulars 
to-day. 

V.  S.  ad  5viii. 

Haht.  Calomelanos,  gr.  i. 

Pulv.  Digitalis,   gr.  ss.      Scilla;,  gr.  ij. 

ter  in  die. 

7th. — Relieved  by  the  bleeding;  loss 
dyspnaa;  action  of  the  heart  diminished; 
bowels  open. 

Rep.  Pilula;. 
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9th. — Pain  in  the  head  still  severe.  He  was 
yesterday  ordered  a  blister  to  the  back  of 
his  neck,  and  to-day  twelve  leeches  to  the 
temples. 

Hab.  Potum  Tartari. 

10th. — The  leeches  gave  no  relief.  His 
breatliing  less  difficult,  and  cough  diminished. 
Action  of  tlie  heart  less  violent ;  pulse  86, 
soft ;  mouth  sore. 

Omit  Pil. 

l5th. — He  has  had  a  blister  to  the  neck, 
but  -very  little  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  bronchitic  rales  have  diminished,  and 
action  of  heart  is  tranquil.  Abdomen  less 
tympanitic.    Bowels  confined  for  some  days. 

Ordered  some  purgative  medicine. 

16th. — Bowels  not  opened. 

Habt.  Olei  Crotonis  guttam. 
Ricini,  Jss. 

Cough  and  breathing  more  difficult  to-day. 

20th. — Since  he  took  the  croton  oil  his 
bowels  have  been  very  irritable,  with  some 
griping.  His  cough  and  dyspna?a,  however, 
have  diminished  as  the  bowels  became  af- 
fected. For  the  last  three  days  he  has  been 
taking  Infus.  Digitalis,  ^ss.  ter  in  die.  The 
circulation  is  tranquil,  but  still  the  pain  in 
his  head  continues  obstinate,  situated  prin- 
cipally towards  the  sides  and  back  part,  so 
as  entirely  to  prevent  his  sleeping. 

Infricetur     Unguent  Tart.  Antim.  Abdo- 
mini.     Cont.  Infus.  Digitalis. 

27th. — Bowels  now  quite  natural.  The 
dyspnoea,  which  has  increased,  forms  his 
principal  complaint.  It  amounts  at  night 
to  orthopnnca.  Head  very  little  relieved; 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  pulsating  pain 
is  intense,  while  on  sitting  up,  or  attempting 
to  walk,  he  is  seized  with  slight  vertigo; 
pulse  tranquil ;  action  of  the  left  ventricle  not 
greater  than  natural — that  of  the  right  is 
much  diminished;  some  pain  and  tenderness 
on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  very  little 
in  the  region  of  the  liver  ;  urine  scanty. 

Ap]il.  Vesicat.  parti  abdo;uiuis  dolenti. 

R  Pulv.  ScillfB,  gr.  ii. 
Digitalis,  gr.  ss. 

Camphors,  gr.  i.  fiat  Pil.  i.  ter  in  die 
sumend.  Ordered  to  have  a  vapour 
bath. 

March  2d. — Having  complained  yesterday 
of  acute  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  right 
hypochondrium,  12  leeches  were  applied, 
and  afforded  great  relief. 

The  bronchitis  has  nearly  disappeared, 
and  the  dyspnwa  and  cough  are  diminished. 

The  pain,  which  he  complained  of  in  the 
left  side,  still  continues,  although  a  grain  of 
morphia  was  applied  on  the  blistered  sur- 
face.    He  describes  it  to  be  dull  and  deep- 


seated,  and  refers  it  to  a  spot  of  small  extent, 
between  the  last  false  rib  and  crest  of  the 
ilium  on  the  left  side,  about  three  inches 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrs. 
JCo  tumor  can  be  detected,  nor  is  any  pulsa- 
tion discovered  by  the  stethoscojie.  Pain  is 
not  increased  on  any  particular  occasion, 
except  when  coughing,  by  which  it  is  aggra- 
vated. 

The  head  seems  less  troublesome  ;  pulse 
not  accelerated  ;  urine  copious  ;  bowels  re- 
gular. 

Kept.  Pilula;  Scilla;  et  Digit. 
5th. — No  perce])tible  change  since  the 
last  report.  The  pain  in  the  left  lumbar  re- 
gion still  continues  unaltered,  and  the  man 
occasionally  complains  of  a  similar  one  on 
the  opposite  side  in  the  same  spot,  though 
less  severe.  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  been 
much  relieved  since  his  admission.  The 
cough  and  dyspno'a  are  materially  less,  and 
the  bronchitis,  as  appears  by  the  stethoscope, 
has  disappeared.  Some  lightness  in  his  head 
still  continues,  but  the  turgescence  and 
lividness  of  his  countenance  are  quite  re- 
moved. 

Ordered  to  be  discharged. 
Rlmauks. — This  case  suggests  some  use- 
ful and  interesting  hints  for  reflection.  The 
importance  of  the  stethoscope  and  percus- 
sion, indeed  the  impossibility  of  making  an 
accurate  diagnosis  in  such  cases  without 
them,  is  clearly  shewn.  This  form  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs,  though  first  accurately  de- 
scribed, and  its  diagnostic  characters  pointed 
out  by  Laeunec,  was  not  unknown  to  Bail  lie, 
though  he  confesses  his  inability  to  point  out 
any  decided  diagnostics  by  which  it  might 
be  recognized.  He  says,  "  when  the  uir- 
cells  of  the  lungs  are  much  enlarged,  persons 
have  been  long  subject  to  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, especially  on  motion ;  but,  I  believe, 
no  symptom  is  at  present  known,  by  which 
this  disease  can  be  diicr'nninated  from  some 
other  affections  of  the  chest." — Morbid  Amit. 
The  cough  attending  this  affection  ap- 
peared peculiar,  being  rather  forced  and  soli- 
tary than  in  fits  like  common  bronchitis,  and 
resembling  very  accurately  the  cough  of  a 
"  broken-winded  horse."  This  j)eculiarity, 
connected  with  the  unnatural  exj)ansion  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  lividness  and  turgescence 
of  the  countenance,  would  almost  suffice,  at 
the  first  glance,  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  affection. 

Then,  as  to  the  train  of  accompanying 
phenomena  :  the  pulmonary  obstruction  evi- 
dently occasioning  hypertrophy  of  the.  right 
ventricle,  the  same  cause  would  also  give 
rise  to  a  congestion  of  unduly-aerated  blood, 
producing  the  lividness  and  turgescence  of 
the  face.  The  enlargement,  or  what  Andral 
denominates  the  mechanical  hyperemia,  of 
the  liver,  would  also  result  from  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  vena 
cava,  and  would  account  for  the  oideniatous 
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swellings  of  the  legs.  Thus  the  whole  series 
of  symptoms  may  be  ultimately  referred  to 
the  mechanical  obstruction  in  the  lungs. 
One  point  in  the  case  to  attract  attention,  was 
the  very  frequent  irregularity  of  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  different  parts,  and  the 
alternation  of  its  effects  on  different  organs, 
affording  a  fine  illustration  of  the  pathologi- 
cal law,  that  when  the  capillary  circulation 
in  one  part  is  deranged,  it  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  lose  its  healthy  balance  of  action  in 
all.  Thus  we  found  at  one  time  the  severity 
of  symptoms  predominating  in  the  chest ;  at 
another  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
as  shewn  by  the  diarrhcca ;  and  then  again, 
in  proportion  as  this  was  checked,  the  bron- 
chial membrane  again  became  congested  ; 
while,  at  another  time,  the  symptoms  would 
be  most  severe  in  the  head.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  however,  there  seems  some  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  the  constant  pain  and 
throbbing  of  which  he  complained,  in  spite 
of  all  the  various  means  which  were  tried  to 
give  relief;  and  not  this  alone,  but  also  the 
feeling  of  ligbtness  and  vertigo  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  the  erect  posture,  remain  unex- 
plained. At  first  we  might  have  thought 
that  it  depended  on  the  supply  of  imperfectly 
aerated  blood  to  the  head,  or  to  the  obstruc- 
tion afforded  to  its  return  ;  but  the  symptoms 
continued  unabated  even  after  the  return  of 
the  natural  colour  to  the  countenance,  and 
the  diminished  action  of  the  right  ventricle 
shewed  that  the  general  mass  of  the  circula- 
tion was  reduced.  Nor  was  there  any  per- 
ceptible increase  of  action  in  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  to  which  we  might  attribute  a  por- 
tion of  the  phenomena. 

Another  point  in  this  case  may  be  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  viz.  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  the  lungs  will  accommodate  them- 
selves, and  the  system  generally  become  ha- 
bituated, to  the  obstructed  circulation.  Al- 
though the  dilatation  of  the  air  cells  might 
tend  to  increase,  and  thus  the  obstruction 
become  also  greater,  still  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  same  degree  of  obstruction 
were  to  take  place  suddenly,  as  might  hap- 
pen from  rupture  of  the  cells  in  over-exertion 
of  the  voice,  and  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
parenchymatous  texture  (which  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case  in  one  instance  related 
by  Magendie),  the  dyspncna  would  instantly 
become  so  intense  as  to  threaten  immediate 
suffocation  ;  but  when  the  obstruction  takes 
place  gradually,  the  whole  system  reconciles 
itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  state  of  the  lungs  ; 
the  dyspncca  is  less  distressing  ;  and,  instead 
of  increasing,  might  possibly  at  length  be- 
come diminished,  provided  the.  obstruction 
did  not  itself  tend  also  to  increase.  This 
would  necessarily  be  fucilitated  by  reducing 
the  whole  circulating  mass,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  in  this  instance,  both  by 
bleeding  and  diuretics ;  the  jjulse  became 
lessened,  the  action  of  the  right  ventricle  re- 
duced, and  the  dyspncEU  was  in  consequence 
v<  ry  much  relieved. 


NEW  STYPTIC. 

In  the  sheep  upon  which  the  experiments 
were  made  with  the  new  styptic  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  the  hiemorrhage  returned  on 
Monday  last,  the  seventh  day  after  the  ca- 
rotid artery  had  been  opened  ;  the  bleeding 
continued  during  the  following  day,  and  the 
animal  died  on  Wednesday  morning.  Upon 
examining  the  neck,  about  four  ounces  of  co- 
agulated blood  were  found  surrounding  the 
artery,  which  contained  no  coagulum,  nor 
had  any  process  taken  place  for  closing  the 
wound  in  it.  Had  the  external  wound  healed, 
there  would  have  been  a  spurious  aneurism. 
The  experiments,  therefore,  with  the  new 
styptic,  at  the  London  Hospital,  have  proved 
complete  failures. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Cai'sar  Hawkins 
is  engaged  in  some  exjieriments  on  this  sub- 
ject, which,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  are 
calculated  to  lessen,  or  destroy,  any  faith 
which  may  have  been  reposed  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  styptic  of  MM.  Talrich  and  Halma- 
Grand.  We  shall  give  the  results  as  soou- 
as  the  inquiry  is  comjileted. 
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NOTICES. 

"  Anatomicus"  will  have  seen  that  his 
sensible  suggestions  were  anticipated. 

We  have  not  had  room  for  the  letter  of 
"  A  Constant  Reader."  It  would  be  very 
absurd,  indeed,  if  what  he  alludes  to  should 
happen  to  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  is  not  likely. 

The  papers  of  several  correspondents, 
which  are  unavoidably  postponed,  shull  be 
inserted  next  week. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  insert  Dr.  TJade- 
ley's  epigram  regarding  cholera  ;  it  is  clever, 
but  scarcely  fair  towards  those  who  do  their 
utmost  to  elucidate  a  difficult  subject. 

\V.  Wilson,  Printer,  57,  Skiuner-Slrcct,  London. 
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LECTURES 


Coincidence  between  Dropsy,    Hicmorrhage,  and 
Fliaes. 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE; 

Delivered  at  the  London  University, 
Bv  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I, — Lecture   XVII. 

DROPSY. 

1  WAS  in  the  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  speak- 
ing of  dropsy,  and  endeavouring  to  shew 
that  very  frequently  it  is  of  a  highly  in- 
flammatory nature,  that  there  is  excessive 
secretion  depending  altogether  upon  inflam- 
mation of  an  active  kind,  and  to  be  subdued 
simply  by  the  remedies  of  influraraation.  I 
mentioned  that  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
sometimes  devoid  of  all  inflammatary  symp- 
toms, or  at  least,  if  inflammatory  symptoms 
Lad  existed,  they  have  entirely  ceased. 

Dri'psy  united  ivith  internal  disease. 
It  frequently  happens  that  inflammatory 
anasarca  is  united  with  inflammation  of  cer- 
tain internal  organs — with  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  head,  not  a  decided  phrenitis, 
but  heaviness,  giddiness,  and  pain — an  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  head — sometimes  with 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  abdomen — but 
asfar  as  I  have  observed, much  more  fretjuent- 
ly  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  lungs, 
either  in  the  form  of  bronchitis, which  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  or  peripneumonia.  And 
the  other  kind  of  dro])sy  which  apj)ears  in- 
dependent of  inflammation,  is  sometimes 
united  with,  and  is  one  of  the  last  symptoms 
of,  structural  disease  of  an  internal  organ.  It 
is  very  common  in  disease  of  the  heart  for 
a  person  to  become  dropsical  ;  in  a  large 
ijumbei  of  instances  of  phthisis,  there  is 
ojdema  of  the  legs  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  afl^ection  ;  and  when  the  liver,  the  uterus, 
or  the  spleen  is  diseased,  dropsy  is  ex- 
ceedingly common. 

21/.— IX. 


Now  all  these  particular  dropsies  closely 
resemble  hasmorrhage  and  the  fluxes.  You 
will  recollect  th.^t  hajmorrhage  and  that 
fluxes  are  frequently  of  an  active  in- 
flammatory kind,  and  to  be  treated  not  by 
remedies  calculated  to  -arrest  the  flow  of 
fluid,  but  by  the  remedies  of  inflammation— 
not  by  astringents,  but  by  antiphlogistic 
measures.  So  inflammatory  dropsy  is  to  be 
treated,  not  by  remedies  calculated  to  carry 
oft'  the  fluid,  or  stop  up  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels  which  pour  forth  the  secretion,  but 
by  remedies  calculated  to  remove  inflam- 
mation. You  will  find  in  ha;morrhage,  that 
frequently  there  is  no  inflammation  at  all, 
but  mert  ly  such  a  debilitated  state  of  the  ves- 
sels as  allows  the  blood  to  escai)e  from  their 
extremities,  and  dropsy  and  fluxes  frequent- 
ly appear  in  that  form.  You  will  recollect 
that  ha;morrhage,  too,  frequently  arises  under 
visceral  disease.  It  is  very  common  for 
persons  with  diseased  liver  to  have  hne- 
morrhage  from  the  nose ;  and  in  organic 
disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  persons  will 
vomit  blood  and  discharge  a  great  quantity 
from  the  alimentary  canal  downwards.  I 
need  not  say  that  when  various  organic  dis- 
eases produce  ulceration,  then  you  may  have 
the  most  frightful  haMiiorrhage.  This  is 
seen  every  day  in  the  case  of  the  intestines 
and  of  the  uterus.  So  with  res])ect  to  dropsy  ; 
you  will  recollect  that  when  organic  disease 
takes  place  in  various  organs,  that  the  body 
at  large,  or  one  part  in  particular,  may  be- 
come dropsical,  and  the  more  you  debilitate 
the  patient  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
passive  lucmorrhage,  the  greater  will  be  the 
increase  of  the  dropsy,  just  as  would  be  the 
increase  of  the  hasmorrhage.  In  many  cases 
of  hiemorrhage  the  flow  of  blood  proceeds 
from  mechanical  obstruction,  and  the  same 
occurrence  takes  place  in  dropsy.  If  great 
obstruction  take  place  in  any  of  the  veins, 
dropsy  must  be  the  consequence.  Local  and 
more  or  less  extensive  plethora  takes  place 
in  all  the  vessels  on  the   other  side   of  the 
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obstruction,  and  as  a  mere  physical  effect,  the 
watery  parts  of  the  blood  ooze  forth  from  their 
extremities,  and  the  part  becomesmore  or  less 
turgid,  from  the  great  congestion.  You  know 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
swelling  of  the  leg  after  parturition,  called 
phlegmasia  doleiis,  depends  upon  mere  mecha- 
nical obstruction.  There  is  more  or  less  dropsy 
of  the  leg,  and  it  usually  arises,  as  is  proved 
by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  from  ob.structiou — 
there  is  an  obstruction  of  the  veins  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  extremity,  and  perhaps 
alsoin  the  veins  still  higher  up.  The  pressure 
of  a  very  enlarged  womb  will  often  in  this 
way  induce  dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Tn  cancer  affecting  the  axillary  glands,  or 
when  the  breast  is  attacked  by  cancer  or 
scirrhus,  you  see  an  upper  extremity  be- 
come (Edematous,  simply  from  mechanical 
obstruction.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ab- 
sorbents should  be  affected  -.  for  if  the  veins 
be  obstructed  the  same  thing  is  produced.  A 
local  plethora  takes  place — both  of  veins 
and  capillary  vessels,  and  these  pour  forth  a 
watery  secretion,  and  you  are  sure  to  see 
dropsy  at  last,  simply  as  a  mechanical  effect. 

Biopsy  independent  of  htflammalion. 
In  those  cases  of  dropsy  which  are  in- 
dependent of  inflammation,  there  may  be 
organic  disease,  or  there  may  not  ;  very 
frequently  you  have  evidence  of  organic  dis- 
ease in  the  system  affecting  particular 
parts.  If  phthisis  it  is  sufficiently  clear  ;  if 
disease  of  the  heart  it  is  sufficiently  clear  ; 
if  disease  of  the  liver,  you  may  generally 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  parts  ;  you  find  the 
liver  enlarged  or  indurated,  or  both — and  so 
with  regard  to  the  spleen.  If,  however,  you 
can  find  no  organic  disease  whatever,  and 
yet  there  are  no  signs  of  inflammation,  if  the 
patient  be  evidently  sinking  under  his  dropsy , 
and  the  urine  is  albuminous,  I  believe  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases — provided  the  urine 
is  couitanllii  albuminous — the  kidney  is  dis- 
eased, and  it  is  generally  found  granulated, 
mottled,  or  labouring  under  great  congestion 
of  blood  You  will  recollect  that  I  mention- 
ed yesterday,  as  my  own  0|)inion,  that  an 
albuminous  state  of  the  urine  does  not 
necessarilii  indicate  organic  disease  of  (he 
kidney  :  I  am  satisfied  that  the  patient  may 
be  labouring  under  mere  functional  derange- 
ment of  that  organ  of  a  tem]-,orary  nature. 
But  when  vou  see  a  person  sinking  under 
dropsy,  and  the  urine  is  albuminous,  you 
may  in  almost  every  case  expect  to  find  more 
or  less  organic  affection  of  the  kidney. 
This  is  a  curious  circumstance,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Bright. 

With  respect  to  the  symptoms  of  these 
various  dropsies,  I  shall  mention  them  when 
epeakiiig  of  diseases  of  difl'erent  organs  of 
the  body,  hut  with  respect  to  anasarca,  as 
that  is  a  general  affection,  and  therefore  will 


not  come  under  diseases  of  particular  organs, 
I  mentioned  the  symptoms  of  it,  and  likewise 
the  treatment, as  well  as  of  dropsy  in  general, 
in  the  last  lecture. 

Anasarca  will  often  exist  alone — it  fre- 
quently is  an  infiamniatory  dropsy,  and  when 
not,  it  will  often  exist  without  any  evidence 
of  organic  disease,  though  after  death  we  per- 
haps find  the  kidney  diseased  ;  but  anasarca 
as  only  one  form  of  dropsy  often  follows  others. 
When  a  person  has  water  in  the  chest,  it  is 
usual  for  the  legs  soon  to  become  a'dematous, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  body.  When  thereis 
effusion  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  very  common 
for  ascites,  as  it  is  called,  sooner  or  later  to  be 
followed  by  swollen  legs,  and  at  last  the 
oedema  may  pervade  the  whole  body,  and  be- 
come anasarca.  It  may  exist  alone,  or  it 
may  follow  others  ;  sometimes  it  is  the  first 
that  begins,  and  then  the  other  dropsies 
follow. 

Prognosis. — I  did  not  mention  any  parti- 
culars for  forming  a  prognosis  in  cases  of 
haemorrhage,  nor  in  the  case  of  the  various 
fluxes,  because  the  prognosis  is  only  to  be 
made  from  observing-  the  degree  of  dis- 
turbance on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient  on  the  other.  In  dropsy,  we 
must  of  course  follow  the  same  rule  ;  but  as 
dropsy,  when  it  is  not  inflammatory,  so 
frequently  depends  upon  organic  disease, 
our  prognosis  will  depend  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  a  chronic  character  upon  the 
evidence  which  there  is  of  organic  afi'ection  : 
and  we  have  also  carefully  to  note,  in  giving 
a  prognosis  in  regard  to  dropsy,  whetlier, 
although  the  dropsy  improves,  some  other 
symptom  does  not  get  worse  or  continue. 
Dropsy  will  sometimes  diminish  rather  sud- 
denly,and  the  patient  so  far  from  being  better, 
although  that  is  apparently  the  case,  will  die 
within  a  very  short  time.  Sometimes  a  short 
period  before  death, all  the  external  symptoms 
of  dropsy  have  diminished  ;  sometimes  ascites 
will  nearly  disappear,  or  greatly  improve  at 
last,  and  u-dema  of  the  legs  and  the  whole 
body  diminish  very  considerably,  and 
yet  the  patient  speedily  die,  perhaps  of 
a]>oplevy,  perhaps  of  effusion  into  the  chest. 
It  is  necessary  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
disappearance  of  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
dropsy,  ^'ou  must  also  carefully  observe  whe- 
ther there  are  still  not  suffici''nt  sym])tomsof 
mischief  within,  to  make  you  fear  the  result 
of  the  case.  Very  frequently  the  severest 
symptoms  may  exist,  and  soon  exhibit  the 
most  dangerous  character,  after  a  dropsy 
has  sjtontaneously  diminished. 

Quatiti/  of  the  Fluid. — In  regard  to  the 
fluid  of  these  various  dropsies  in  the  chest, 
— the  |)Ieura;  and  the  pericardium,  in  the 
peritoneum,  and  in  inflammatory  dropsy  of 
the  head — it  is  sometimes  perfectly  clear; 
but  more  frequently  it  is  at  least  turbid,  not 
transparent,  though  translucent ;  sometimes 
it  is     very    turbid    indeed,    and    sometimes 
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bloody.  The  fluid  which  forms  the  tumor 
in  anasarca  is  perfectly  clear,  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  operation  of  acupuncture. 
If  you  make  a  minute  puncture  of  the  skin 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  which  is  acupunc- 
ture, a  bead  of  fluid  follows,  which  is  beauti- 
fullytransparent.  In  the  case  of  chronic  dropsy 
within  the  head — chronic  hydrocejjhalus — 
the  collection  of  fluid  is  almost  like  rock 
water.  In  chronic  hydrocephalus,  you  more 
frequently  than  otherwise,  find  the  fluid 
collected  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
and  this'  is  very  little  different  from 
pure  water ;  it  contains  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  animal  matter  and  salts.  1  be- 
lieve the  fluid  of  chronic  hydrocephalus 
comes  nearest  to  pure  water  of  any  fluid  that 
is  morbidly  collected  in  the  body. 

DEFICIENT  SECniniON. 

We  Lave  some  other  diseases  exactly 
the  reverse  of  hamorrhage,  profluvia,  and 
tAropsy — we  have  a  deficiency  of  secretion. 
In  the  height  of  inflammation  the  secretion 
may  become  scanty  from  the  jiart  itself;  al- 
though it  is  increased  at  first,  it  will  decreuse 
afterwards,  but  still  remain  usually  beyond 
the  natural  quantity.  Sometimes,  however, 
in  inflanimaiion,  the  secretion  is  at  a  stand  ; 
the  secretions  of  the  part  itself,  as  well 
as  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  are  dimi- 
nished, but  sometimes  the  part  affected 
secretes  hardly  at  all.  This  circum- 
stance may  occur,  however,  indepen- 
dently of  inflammation.  As  with  respect  to 
violent  discharges,  so  we  sometimes  have, 
independent  of  inflammation,  a  perfect  defi- 
ciency of  secretion.  This  hajipens  in  a  most 
remarkable  way  in  the  case  of  the  kidney. 
Old  men  will  sometimes  cease  to  make 
water,  not  from  any  retention  of  urine,  but 
from  a  supjiression  of  it — the  kidney  ceasing 
to  secrete,  or  nearly  ceasing.  Ischuria  re- 
iialis,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  instance  of  a  case 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  occurs  in  pro- 
fluvia. 1'he  treatment  of  this  particular 
disease  I  shall,  of  course,  speak  of  hereafter  ; 
I  am  now  only  speaking  of  these  affections  in 
general.  We  sometimes  observe,  on  opening 
bodies,  a  similar  state  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes. Sometimes  the  jjericardium,  and 
sometimes  the  pleura,  is  perfectly  dry,  almost 
as  dry  as  a  piece  of  dried  bhidder.  You  will 
find  this  mentioned  in  many  works  on  mor- 
bid anatomy.  1  do  not  know  that  this  state 
induces  any  symptoms  during  life  ;  but  that 
which  is  found  after  death  is  ])recisely  oppo- 
site to  what  occurs  in  the  affections  of  which 
I  have  just  been  speaking. 

CHANGES  OF   STRIXTUnE. 

These  are  all  mere  phenomena  or  oc- 
currences— functional  matters — but  inflam- 
mation produces  changes  of  structure — 
and  as  1  have  spoken  of  those  which  af- 
fect merely  secretion  or  the  escape  of  dif- 
ferent fluids,  I  now  proceed  to  those  circum- 
stances which  affect  the  substance  itself  of 


the  body.  Now,  the  changes  of  structure, 
which  are  frequently  produced  by  in- 
flammation, frequently  connected  with  in- 
flammation, and  sometimes  like  hajmor- 
rhages,  drojjsies,  and  profluvia,  uncon- 
nected with  inflammation,  are,  in  the 
first  place,  changes  of  consistence,  and 
changes  of  s(:e ;  in  the  next  place,  transfor- 
mations, in  which  the  substance  is  chanoed 
in  its  nulure  ;  and  thirdly,  new  formations, 
in  which  something  new  appears,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  see  in  the  body  natu- 
rally. Two  or  all  three  of  these  may  occur 
together. 

Changes  of  Consistence. 
The  first  of  these  of  which  I  shall  speak, 
and  which  are  more  frequently  the  efll-ct  of 
inflammation  than  not,  are  changes  of  con- 
sistence and  changes  of  size.  With  resiject 
to  changes  of  consistence,  1  need  not  say  that 
they  can  only  be  two,  hardening  on  the  one 
hand,  and  softening  on  the  other  ;  and  of 
these  changes  of  consistence,  I  shall  first 
speak  of  induration, 

Indunitum. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  that  induration  may  bo  only  ap- 
])arent.  An  organ  may  feel  much  harder  than 
natural,  may  be  really  harder,  and  yet  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  hardness  is  only 
apparent.  I  will  explain  this.  If  there  be 
extreme  congestion  in  a  part  that  can  expand, 
it  will  become  larger,  and  feel  much  harder 
than  natural.  If  tliere  be  an  obstiuction  to  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  liver,  though  the  liver 
itself  will  only  be  of  its  natural  hardness, 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction,  it  will 
feel  exceedingly  hard  ;  but  on  liberating  the 
blood,  or  making  an  incision  and  letting  the 
blood  escape,  it  will  come  down  to  its 
natural  consistence.  Uy  an  obstruction 
during  life  this  effect  may  be  in- 
duced, and  I  believe  that  by  a  violent  in- 
jection of  fluid  after  death  the  same  thing 
may  be  caused.  We  must  therefore  consi- 
der, when  we  see  a  ])art  indurated,  whether  it 
is  organic  induration,  or  merely  a  state  of 
great  turgescence,  or  repletion,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  excess  of  fluid.  When  a 
part  is  really  hardened,  it  generally  is 
pale  ;  of  course,  if  the  hardness  be  merely 
dependent  upon  the  collection  of  blood  in 
the  part,  it  will  be  of  a  deeper  colour 
than  usual,  but  if  the  part  be  organically 
hardened,  if  it  have  undergone  a  hardening 
process,  it  is  generally  paler.  Being  more 
compact,  you  must  suppose  that,  in  general, 
the  diameter  of  the  blood-vessels  will  be  less, 
and  therefore  there  will  not  be  such  a  propor- 
tion of  blond  as  there  was  before.  Sometimes 
the  hardened  part  acquires  a  new  colour  ;  it 
will  be  grey,  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black — 
but,  for  the  most  ])art,  a  portion  of  the  body 
which  has  become  indurated,  is  paler  than 
usual.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  part  has 
become  indurated  that  the  size  should  be  al- 
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tered.  You  may  have  a  part  hardened,  and 
it  may  be  larger  or  smaller  thnn  before,  or  it 
may  retain  its  natural  size.  We  have  every 
da}'  instances  of  induration,  in  the  case  of  a 
fistula  along  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  in 
fistula  in  perinco.  You  may  find  here,  that 
the  parts  are  all  exceedingly  hard.  The 
heart  is  not  unfrequently  in  this  condition  : 
this  organ  is  more  frequently  aftected  in 
size,  but  not  unfrequently  we  find  the  heart 
hard.  Even  the  general  cellular  membrane 
is  frequently  seen  hardened,  and  especially 
in  young  children. 

This  process  of  hardening  is  for  the  most 
part  slow,  and  for  the  most  part  the  eflfect 
of  chronic  inflammation.  Sometimes  it  does 
not  occur  till  the  inflammation  is  entirely 
over,  till  the  part  has  become  pale  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  inflammation 
exists,  and  then  that  process  will  take  place 
by  which  the  part  becomes  hardened. 

Tieatmenl. — In  the  latter  instance  the  af- 
fection is  certainly  best  removed  by  irritating 
the  part.  If  the  hardening  be  evidently  at- 
tended by  inflammation,  antiphlogistic  re- 
medies are  the  best  that  can  be  adopted. 
Bleeding,  both  local  and  general,  together 
with  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  iodine, 
fomentations,  poultices,  friction,  and 
pressure,  are  particularly  proper.  But 
sometimes  there  is  no  inflammation  to  be 
discovered,  and  then  stimulating  the  part 
answers  much  better  than  any  thing  else.  It 
is  also  of  great  use  to  excile  a  discharge 
from  the  part  itself,  or  close  to  it ;  that  will 
frequently  cause  an  absorption  of  the  exces- 
sive matter  which  has  been  deposited.  Oc- 
casionally, when  there  is  no  inflammation  to 
be  discovered,  the  treatment  of  induration  of 
a  part  becomes  so  irritating,  that  inflamma- 
tion is  setup  ;  so  that  inflammation,  although 
it  may  at  first  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  disease,  and  produced  it,  yet  afterwards 
has  ceased,  and  then  again  a  third  stage 
come  on. 

Softening. 

The  opposite  to  this  change  of  parts  is 
softening,  called  by  the  French  rdmollisse- 
mcnt,  and  many  persons  would  not  for  the 
■world  use  the  word  softening,  but  must  ever 
employ  the  term  rumollissement  :  however,  it 
can  mean  nothing  more  than  softening  in 
plain  English.  Formerly  this  was  very 
vaguely  described.  Even  induration  was 
commonly  described  as  a  termination  of  in- 
flammation by  the  name  of  scirrhus,  scirrhus 
being  confounded  with  simple  induration. 
And  as  to  softening,  the  subject  has  not  been 
understood  till  of  late  years.  It  is  to  the 
I'rcnch  that  we  are  particularly  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  that  change  of  parts 
which  consists  in  softening.  'J'liis  process 
is  remarkably  seen  in  the  nervo\i3  system, 
and  also  in  (he  alimentary  canal.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines is  frequently  reduced  to  a  mere  pulp, 
which  you  may  brush  oflf  with  a  alight  touch 


of  the  finger,  and  sometimes  it  appears  to  bfe 
brushed  oft"  even  before  death.  In  the  case 
of  the  brain,  we  every  day  see  that  organ 
reduced,  in  certain  portions,  to  a  mere 
soft  paste.  It  occurs,  also,  in  the  skin-, 
^metimes  in  the  epidermis,  in  the  cutis 
itself,  and  in  the  nails.  We  must  all  have 
seen  the  nails  so  softened  as  to  appear 
more  like  wet  card  than  any  thing  else. 
This  softening  will  aftVct  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  then  it  wi:l  allow  the  serous 
membrane  without  the  intestines — for  exam- 
ple— or  the  mucous  membrane  within,  to  be 
peeled  off.  If  you  can  peel  oft"  the  perito- 
neum from  a  portion  of  tlie  stomach  and  in- 
testines, it  must  be  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane between  having  become  so  softened^ 
that  the  serous  membrane  is  no  longer  at"- 
tached.  So,  if  you  can  peel  oflf  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  it  must  be  from  the 
cellular  membrane  beneath  becoming  so 
softened  that  it  is  no  longer  properly  at- 
tached. The  cellular  membrane  will  some- 
times remain  solid,  while  all  the  other  parts 
are  excessively  softened.  This  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  brain,  for  example,  and  the 
spinal  marrow  ;  they  shall  become  soft, 
while  the  pia-mater,  which  corresponds 
with  cellular  membrane,  immediately 
upon  the  brain,  and  immediately  upon  the 
spinal  marrow,  will  be  perfectly  firm.  A 
serous  membrane,  such  as  the  peritoneum, 
will  sometimes  soften,  as  also  arteries,  even 
cartilage  and  bone  itself.  Bones  may  shew 
such  a  disposition  to  become  softened  that 
one  species  of  disease  has  acquired  the  par- 
ticular name  of  mollities  ostium;  and  in 
rickets,  another  disease  of  the  bones,  they  are 
much  below  their  natural  consistence.  The 
muscles,  too,  will  sometimes  become  soft. 
After  a  person  has  been  long  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  lead  in  painting,  I  have  seen  the 
muscles  become  much  softer  than  they  should 
be,  and  so  pale  as  to  look  like  any  thing  but 
muscles.  The  heart  itself,  like  other  mus- 
cles, will  frequently  become  soft ;  you' some- 
times may  push  your  finger  through  the 
parictes  of  the  heart,  so  excessively  softened 
do  they  become.  But  every  structure  of  every 
portion  of  the  body  may  become  softened. 
When  parts  are  softened  they  frequently 
retain  their  natural  colour,  but  sometimes 
they  are  paler  than  they  should  be,  some- 
times they  are  redder,  and  sometimes  they 
become  brown  and  dark.  You  see  there 
arc  great  varieties  with  regard  to  colour, 
both  when  a  part  is  indurated  and  wlieu  it 
is  softened.  'l"he  colour  may  be  retained, 
or  it  may  be  paler  than  natural,  which  I 
mentioned  is  generally  the  case,  or  it  may 
bo  deeper  than  usual. 

And  as  with  regard  to  induration,  so  with 
respect  to  softening,  a  part  may  sometimes 
be  larger  than  it  should  be,  or  smaller,  and 
sometimes  its  hulk  remains  thfr.  same.  You 
would  not  sujipose  that  a  part  could  be  very 
rapidly  softened,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
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a  part  may  be  softened  in  a  very  short  time, 
at  least  I  myself  feel  satisdeil,  together  wiili 
many  French  writers,  and  peibaps  with 
others,  that  that  is  the  case.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  the  French  that  a  few  days,  if  not 
a  shorter  time,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
pulpiness  of  an  organ  which  before  w;is  in 
a  state  of  apparent  health.  1  think  1  have 
seen  sufficient  to  make  nie  believe  ihut 
an  organ,  ajipurently  sound  before,  may 
lose  its  natural  firmness  and  become  a  mere 
pulp,  in  an  acute  disease,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time. 

Induration  is  generally  the  effect  of  chro- 
nic iuflamniation,  and  softening  fre(]uently 
arises  from  the  same  source.  13ut  I  have  seen 
a  person  in  tolerable  health  suddenly,  without 
any  evident  reason, fall  into  a  state  of  the  great- 
est debility,  with  most  complete  prostration 
of  strength,  with  no  pulse,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  some  organ  or  otlur  lias  been  found  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  I  had  great  doubts  when  I 
first  noticed  this,  of  the  accuracy  of  my  obser- 
vation, but  on  reading  the  French  writers  I 
found  that  they  detailed  cases  exactly  simi- 
lar, and  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  felt  inclined  to  do,  but  was  really 
almost  afraid  to  make  up  my  mind.  ^Vhen 
very  rapid,  I  do  not  believe  it  always  the 
result  of  inflammation,  or  even  inflamma- 
tory ;  and  when  a  slow  process,  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  always  inflammatory,  for  the  parts 
are  often  exceedingly  pale.  In  rickets,  or 
mollities  ossium,  what  inflammation  is  there 
of  the  bones  1 

Induration,  I  have  stated,  may  be  reco- 
vered from  by  the  remedies  of  inflam- 
mation, in  certain  cases,  while  stimu- 
lants in  others  will  frequently  remove  it, 
especially  if  aided  by  mercury  and  iodine  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  a  softened  state 
of  a  part  can  be  recovered  from.  It  is  very 
tloubtful  whether  this  is  the  case.  One  would 
think  it  possible  if  the  portions  be  reduced  to 
pulp. 

I  mentioned  that  you  are  not  to  consider 
every  case  of  apparent  induration  as  real  ; 
that  it  may  depend  upon  great  congestion  ; 
from  the  presence  of  fluid  a  part  may  acquire 
increased  bulk  and  firmness.  But  soften- 
ing cannot  be  apparent ;  if  a  pprt  be  soft 
there  can  be  no  deception  in  it.  You  have, 
however,  to  guard  against  an  error  on  this 
point.  Softening  may  occur  after  death,  and, 
merely  because  on  a  post-inurtcm  examination 
you  find  a  part  excessively  softened,  you  are 
not  to  conclude  that  it  was  in  that  state  during 
life.  Parts  from  decomposition  will  become 
softened,  they  will  melt  down  to  a  reddish 
pulp.  I  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  red- 
ness, that  sometimes  a  red  appearance  is  mis- 
taken for  inflammation,  whereas  it  may  be 
only  the  eflect  of  a  red  fluid  which  transudes 
and  encircles  and  dyes  the  part.  Parts 
will  become  softened  from  decomposition. 
The  brain,  without  any  morbid  state, 
very  speedily   becomes    soft.      Every    body 


knows  that  if  he  wishes  to  dissect  a  brain 
■well,  he  must  have  it  fresh  ;  that  if  the  per- 
son have  been  dead  any  time,  or  the  brain 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
too  soft  for  accurate  dissection.  But  the 
fluids  themselves  within  the  body  will  some.- 
times  dissolve  parts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  gastric  juice  will  produce  a 
softening  of  the  interior  of  the _ organ,  and 
even  do  more  than  that,  soften  the  whole 
coats  of  the  organ,  escape  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  soften  whatever 
it  comes  near.  This  was  discovered  by  John 
Hunter,  and  J  think  we  have  sufficient  ])roof 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  The  a])- 
pearancps  arising  from  gastric  juice  have 
sometimes  led  persons  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  to  imagine  that  a  patient  had 
been  poisoned. 

I  need  not  say  that  when  softening  occurs 
during  life,  it  must  produce  somp  effect. 
A  large  number  of  cases  of  paralysis  depend 
upon  a  softening  of  the  brain  or  spiual  mar- 
row. Some  cases  of  fatuity  likewise  depend 
upon  a  softened  state  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  brain.  Sometimes  you  have  extreme 
debility  when  any  essential  organ,  such  as 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  or  the  heart,  becomes 
softened. 

Except  in  bones  and  parts  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face, the  existence  of  this  softened  state  can- 
not of  course  be  well  known  during  life  ;  we 
only  infer  it  as  probable.  If  the  part  show 
signs  of  inflammation,  the  only  treatment 
you  can  adopt  is  that  for  inflammation.  Y'ou 
do  not  know  that  the  part  is  softened,  you 
only  see  that  it  is  inflamed.  In  cases  of 
paralysis  you  cannot  tell  that  the  part  is 
softened,  but  when  you  have  symptoms  of 
violent  pain  at  one  part  of  the  head,  and 
great  heat,  and  the  patient  gradually  be- 
comes paralytic,  there  is  a  probability  that 
tlie  part  is  softened,  but  still  you  have  no 
proof  of  it.  ]f  you  see  signs  of  inflammation, 
you  must  treat  them  without  regard  to  soft- 
ening or  induration.  If  you  see  prostration 
of  strength,  you  must  endeavour  to  remove 
it,  not  knowing  that  the  parts  are  softened. 
In  the  case  of  the  heart,  you  may  expect 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  stroke  of  the 
heart  when  examined  at  the  chest. 

Changes  of  Size, — Hiipertrophy. 

These  are  changes  with  respect  to  con- 
sistence ;  we  have  others  with  respect  to 
size.  If  a  jiart  obtain  really  an  addition 
of  substance,  not  dependent  on  transforma- 
tion or  new  formation,  it  is  said  to  be 
hypertivphied.  This  is  a  new  word,  but 
it  is  a  very  convenient  one.  The  part  suf- 
fers an  excess  of  nourishment ;  it  is  there- 
fore hypertrophied,  over-nourished.  Now 
hypertrophy  will  aflect  one  elementary  tissue 
of  an  organ  only,  or  it  will  aflect  the  whole 
of  an  organ  together, — every  tissue  of  which 
it  is  composed.  It  will  sometimes  aflect 
the  cellular  numbrane,  and  then  this  becomes 
thicker  and  perhaps  denser  than  it  should  be» 
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You  may  liave  a  part  over-nourished  without 
increasing  in  size — the  excess  may  be  such 
as  nie:ely  to  harden  it,  so  that  in  one  sense 
induration  may  be  an  hypertrophy  :  but  very 
generally,  when  a  part  is  over-nourished,  it 
acquires  a  considerable  excess  of  bulk. 

It  the  cellular  membrane  be  over-nourished, 
and  at  the  same  time  indurated,  you  will 
see  dead  while  or  semi-transhicent  streaks 
along  it,  —  white  lines,  and  frequently 
portions  of  it  only  fall  into  this  state  of 
excessive  nourishment.  Tumors  may  be 
produced  which  will  cut  like  a  turnip, 
and  in  which  white  and  greyish  fibres 
are  seen.  This  is  the  character  of  scir- 
rhus,  and  there  is  a  doubt  among  those  who 
cultivate  morbid  anatomy,  as  to  whether 
this  ought  to  be  called  a  new  formation,  or 
is  merely  an  excessive  nourishment,  hyper- 
trophy, and  induration,  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. But  however  this  may  be,  in  this 
state  of  the  parts,  when  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  thus  affected,  you  see  dead  white, 
or  semi-translucent  lines, — white  streaks  or 
white  layers.  It  may  form  a  tumor  in  one 
particular  spot,  which  will  cut  like  a  turnip, 
and  in  which  you  see  white  fibres.  Some- 
times the  cellular  membrane  in  this  state 
will  cut  like  lard,  or  like  imperfect  cartilage. 

Mucous  membranes  are  frequently  hyper- 
trophied  ;  you  will  see  the  villi  of  the  intes- 
tines very  much  enlarged ;  you  will  see  the 
mucous  follicles  enlarged  ;  and  you  will  see 
the  whole  together  much  increased.  The 
skin  frequently  suffers  this  state,  becomes 
excessively  indurated  and  thickened.  The 
brain  will  sometimes  be  hypcrtrophied :  1 
never  saw  but  one  instance  of  this  affection. 
I  have  seen  many  instances  of  partial  indu- 
ration, and  cases  where  all  the  brain  was 
very  firm,  but  there  was  nothing  except  a 
hardening  of  the  organ.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  brain  had  become  larger  than 
it  should  be;  it  caused  the  skull  to  be  very 
much  beyond  the  usual  dimensions,  and  look- 
ed, on  opening  the  skull,  as  if  it  had  been 
ready  to  burst  it  asunder.  The  convolutions 
were  all  very  large.  This  is  a  state  de- 
scribed by  many  authors,  and  for  the  most 
part  fatal  disease  of  the  brain  is  at  length 
produced.  'J'his  patient,  a  lad,  who  was 
exceedingly  precocious,  had  a  liead  larger 
than  a  man's,  his  character  corresponded 
with  that  of  an  adult,  and  he  suddenly  be- 
came apoplectic,  hemiplegic,  and  died. 
Nothing  was  to  be  found  but  an  excessive 
size  of  the  organ,  the  brain  in  other  respects 
being  healthy. 

The  spinal  marrow  has  been  seen  hyper- 
trophied.  Nerves  will  fall  into  this  state 
after  amputation.  The  nervous  ends  will 
become  very  large,  and  frequently  there  is 
a  morbid  sensibility.  Muscles  are  some- 
times seen  hypcrtrophied,  but  jirincipally 
the  heart.  The  most  common  disease  of  the 
heart  is  excessive  nourishment  of  sonic  por- 
tion, and  that  jiorlion  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 


quently the  left  ventricle.  Blood-vessels  as 
well  as  the  heart  will  become  hypertro- 
phied,  so  that  you  have  vascular  tumors,  of 
course  filled  with  blood.  On  examining 
these  tumors  you  find  nothing  but  a  con- 
geries of  blood-vessels.  Some  tumors  of  this 
description  have  been  called  fungus  hcrmuto- 
dc's,  but  it  leads  to  a  confusion  of  terms. 
By  that  disease  we  more  particularly  under- 
stand a  combination  of  this  state  with  a  de- 
position of  encephaloid,  brain  like,  sub- 
stance. Blood-vessels  are  often  hypcrtro- 
phied accessorily. 

When  apart  is  over- nourished,  there  usu- 
ally is,  I  said,  an  increase  of  bulk,  but  an 
excess  of  nourishment  may  go  only  to  con- 
densation, and  then  you  may  not  have  a 
change  of  size,  but  only  of  consistence,  and 
sometimes  an  organ  which  is  over-nourished 
partly  may  be  smaller  than  usual.  It  will 
sometimes  ha])pen  when  an  organ  is  com- 
posed of  more  tissues  than  one,  that  one 
tissue  will  entirely  waste,  and  the  wasting 
of  the  one  may  more  than  counterbalance 
the  over-nourishmer.t  of  another.  With  re- 
spect to  the  cavity  of  an  organ  so  hypcrtro- 
phied, you  may  sometimes  see  it  diminished, 
sometimes  increased,  and  sometimes  unal- 
tered. That  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  heart. 
Sometimes,  if  the  heart  be  hypertrophied, 
the  cavities  enlarge ;  but  sometimes  the 
deposition  of  matter  takes  place  outwards, 
and  the  heart  really  is  enlarged,  but  the 
cavity  remains  much  the  same  ;  occasion- 
ally, however,  the  deposition  takes  place 
inwards,  and  the  cavity  becomes  greatly 
reduced.  When  a  part  is  thus  hypertro- 
phied, sometimes  the  consistence  remains 
the  same,  tometimes  it  is  increased,  some- 
times it  is  diminished  ;  and  there  is  just  the 
same  variation  in  colour.  Sometimes  the 
colour  remains  natural,  sometimes  it  is  paler, 
sometimes  it  is  heightened. 

I  believe  that  hypertrophy  of  a  part  is 
generally  more  or  less  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  :  certainly  that  is  the  case  with  the 
heart.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  in  most 
instances  entirely  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
and  indeed  you  must  suppose  that  an  ex- 
cess of  nourishment  must  be  the  result  of 
an  excessive  action  in  the  part  itself — you 
must  suppose  that  all  the  natural  processes 
of  the  heart  are  going  on  with  tenfold  vi- 
gour. If  a  certain  operation  be  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  nourishment,  and  it  is 
much  increased,  you  will  have  an  excess  of 
nourishment.  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
hyi)erfrophy  as  any  thing  more  than  a  sort 
of  inflammatory  state  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  ;  excessive  exercise,  however,  of  a 
part,  will  sometimes  cause  it  to  be  over- 
nourished.  We  know  that  muscles  will  in- 
crease by  exercise  ;  a  great  excess  of  action 
of  a  part  will  sometimes  cause  them  to  ac- 
quire a  bulk  much  beyond  their  natural  di- 
mensions. Still  this  is  excessive  excitement. 
It  is  cinvuic  inflammation  which  causes  hv- 
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pertropby  ;  acute  inflammation  rarely  does, 
except  so  far  as  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
Jiyperlropliy.  Aiidral  mcutious  that  hyper- 
trophy may  sometimes  arise  from  a  delect  of 
absorption — that  tlie  absorbents  do  not  carry 
away  the  materials  that  they  ought.  An 
accumulation  of  nourishment  takes  place 
without  undue  nourishment  being  deposited. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  mere  hypotliesis, 
and  he  calls  it  a  want  of  de-assimikiiion  — 
the  want  of  removal  of  those  particles  which 
are  already  deposited,  and  have  served 
their  purpose.  However,  when  a  part  falls 
into  this  condition  of  hypertrophy  it  is  neces- 
sarily in  a  state  of  excessive  activity,  though 
perhaps  without  strength,  and  indeed  no 
mark  of  inflammation  may  be  discerni- 
ble. Persons  of  the  most  sickly  character 
frequently  are  subject  to  this  in  those 
unhealthy  ])arts  of  the  world  where  brou- 
chocele  exists,  where  the  thyroid  gland  falls 
into  a  stale  of  hypertrophy.  Individuals, 
for  the  most  part,  in  those  situations  are  in 
a  state  of  delicate  health,  sallow,  shrivelled. 
So  in  rickets  the  ends  of  the  bones  enlarge 
very  much  ;  they  are  hypertrophied,  but 
the  case  is  one  of  debility.  So  in  scrofula 
we  frequently  see  parts  become  enlarged  ; 
you  see  the  ends  of  the  fingers  in  a  case  of 
decided  scrofula  much  enlarged  ;  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  also  the  under  lip  are  much 
larger  than  they  should  be,  and  yet  such 
persons  are  not  instances  of  strong  and  in- 
creased vigour.  Indeed,  in  the  most  un- 
healthy districts,  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  for 
example,  you  not  only  have  the  thyroid 
gland  )iypertroi)hied,  but  the  liver,  the 
tongue,  the  bones,  and  the  hand,  and  yet 
the  persons  are  pale  and  emaciated,  and  no 
sign  of  inflammation  appears.  Hy{)ertrophy 
may  induce  very  serious  effects  in  the  case 
of  the  brain  ;  1  believe  that  sooner  or  later 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  epilepsy,  ensue.  In 
the  case  of  the  heart  very  great  suli'eriug  is 
induced ;  you  have  palpitation  from  the 
slightest  causes;  you  have  a  strong  violent 
pulse  generally,  and  at  last  dropsy. 

TreatmeiU. — 'J'he  usual  remedies  for  hy- 
pertrophy are  the  general  remedies  for 
inflammation  ;  rest  and  low  diet,  mode- 
rate and  repeated  bleeding.  But  occa- 
sionally you  are  not  justified  in  these  mea- 
sures, and  you  must  support  the  strength. 
Uf  course,  when  this  afieclion  occurs  in  a 
cachectic  habit  of  body,  as  rickets,  or 
scrofula,  or  in  state  of  cretinism  in  the  Alps, 
any  thing  that  depresses  the  powers  of  the 
body  may  do  harm,  and  good  air  and  good 
food  are  the  best  remedies. 
Atrophi/. 

The  opposite  of  hypertrophy  is  atrophy 
— wasting — and  sometimes  the  part  which 
wastes  does  not  become  smaller,  but 
thinner  than  usual.  Its  bulk  may  be  the 
same,  but  its  texture  may  become  lighter — 
more  spongy  than  usual.  Atrophy  some- 
times affects  the  whole  of  au  organ,  some- 


times only  a  portion  or  a  tissue,  and  some- 
times the  part  will  become  thinner  and  thin- 
ner, till  at  last  it  is  perforated.  Parts  that 
waste  away  are  generally  softer,  and  fre- 
quently paler  than  natural.  Atrophy  of 
parts  is  commonly  induced  by  inflammation, 
or  by  violent  irritation.  The  excessive  nu- 
trition of  neighbouring  organs  will  frequently 
cause  one  to  waste ;  the  excessive  action 
going  on  in  one  causing  the  actions  of  ano- 
ther to  decline.  Wasting  away  of  the  tes- 
ticle frequently  supervenes  on  inflammation 
which  followed  the  mumps.  Andral  n,en- 
tions,  that  after  suppuration  near  the  liver, 
he  saw  the  gall  bladder  waste  away  entirely. 

Causes. — Atrophy  is  frequently  an  effect 
of  bad  air  ;  of  bad  food  ;  of  depression  of 
mind  ;  of  deficient  exercise.  As  we  must 
consider  hypertrophy  in  general  to  be  exces- 
sive function,  so  in  atrophy  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  circulation  and  action, — adeficiency 
of  function. 

Treatment. — As  this  is  usually  the  very  op- 
posite state  of  things  from  hypertrophy,  very 
opposite  remeilies  are  usually  required.  So 
far  from  the  part  being  allowed  to  be  at  rest, 
it  must  be  well  used  if  possible,  and  also 
stimulated  as  far  as  may  be. 

[At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  learned 
professor  exhibited  two  recent  specimens  of 
diseased  kidney.  In  the  first  the  whole  of  the 
tissues  were  absorbed,  except  the  outer  and 
inner  membrane  of  the  jielvis  and  the  inter- 
vening cellular  membrane,  and  this  had  been 
all  converted  into  bone.  The  second  svas  an 
instance  of  greatly  enlarged  kidney,  taken 
rfom  a  child  six  years  of  age,  and  contained 
scrofulous,  cartilaginous,  and  bloody  depo- 
sit.] 

OBSEUVATIONS 

ov 

PULMONARY  ILi:MOURHAGE; 

Taken  from   a     Clinical  Lecture  delivered   at 

the  Middlesex  Hospital, 

By   Dn.  Watson. 

Gentlemen, — Two  deaths  have  occurred 
among  my  patients  during  the  last  week. 
They  both  were  the  result  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  present  some  jioints  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

Elizabeth  L n,  aged  41,  a  cook-maid, 

was  admitted  on  the  8th  of  Nov.,  for  an  her- 
petic eruption,  of  which  I  shall  not  detain  you 
by  saying  any  thing  more  than  that  it  rapidly 
got  better,  and  had,  before  her  death,  nearly 
disappeared,  under  the  use  of  the  zinc  oint- 
ment. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  she 
laboured  under  disease  of  a  much  more  for- 
midable kind.  She  complained,  on  her  ad- 
mission, of  some  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  of  pain  and  tenderness  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  of  cough  ;  and  stated  that 
she  e.vpectorated  daily  a  considerable  quaa- 
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tity  of  thick  yellow  phlegm,  but  that  she  had 
never  spat  blood.  The  cough  had  existed, 
more  or  less,  for  the  last  nine  mouths — i.  e. 
from  the  time  when  she  had  had  an  attnck 
of  "  inflammation  on  the  chest."  During 
this  period  she  had  been  much  more  liable 
than  before  to  "  catch  cold," 

Now  these  symptoms  were  by  no  means 
distinctive.  They  might  all  have  been  ex- 
plained upon  several  different  suppositions. 
She  might  have  had  pneumonia  at  the  period 
she  spoke  of;  or  ])leurisy  ;  or  inflnmraation  ; 
or  some  other  morbid  condition  of  the  heart 
or  pericardium  ;  any  of  which  might  have 
led  to  changes  in  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion calculated  to  produce  the  e.\isting 
symptoms  ;  or  she  might  have  been  labour- 
ing all  along  under  bronchitis  ;  or  the  symp- 
toms might  be  the  result  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

I  may  observe  here,  that  she  had  not  a 
phthisical  look,  and  was  not  remarkably 
thin. 

When  I  fiTut  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  matter  expectorated,  T  saw  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  last  and  least  favour- 
able of  the  suppositions  just  mentioned  waS, 
in  fact,  the  true  one.  'i'he  expectoration 
consisted  of  globular,  yellowish,  separate 
masses,  of  peculiar  appearance,  floating  in  a 
thinner  watery  fluid.  Sputa  of  this  kind  are 
strongly  characterisiicof  j)htLisispulmonal:s; 
still  they  are  not  conclusive  of  its  existence. 
The  a)>plication  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  pa- 
tient's chest  removed  all  doubt  about  the 
nature  and  stage  of  the  disease  completely, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Below  the  left  collar-bone,  and  close  to 
the  shoulder-joint,  the  air  respired  by  the 
patient  sounded  as  if  it  were  blown  through 
a  hollow  tube  of  some  size,  close  to  the  ear 
of  the  listener.  The  voice  also,  loud  and 
harsh,  seemed  to  pass  along  the  instrument. 
Neither  of  these  peculiar  sounds  were 
heard,  nor  any  morbid  sound,  in  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  right  side  6f  the 
chest.  There  was  unquestionable  peclivi- 
liHjuy  on  the  left  side.  1  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  a  tubercular  cavity  or  cavities  ex- 
isted in  the  upjjer  part  of  the  left  lung,  and 
that  consequently  our  patient  (without  at  all 
suspecting  it  herself)  bore  about  her  a  dis- 
ease which  must,  in  no  long  time,  prove  fatal 
to  her. 

She  remained  in  the  hospital  till  December 
the  .'id.  On  that  day,  as  the  skin  was  nearly 
well,  and  the  pectoral  symptoms  ap])eared 
stationary,  it  was  arranged  at  the  visit  that 
she  should  leave  the  house  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  she  brought 
up  suddenly  a  large  (juantity  of  blood  from 
the  lungs,  and  j)resently  expired. 

The  left  lung,  in  its  upper  lobe  especially, 
was  found,  as  you  know,  full  of  tubercles. 
There  were  several  cavities  near  its  summit, 
comtnuuicating  with  each  other  and  with  the 


larger  air-tubes.  A  thin  string  of  blood  was 
traceable  into  one  of  these,  the  most  remote 
from  the  trachea,  where  it  ended  in  a  small 
irregular  riot.  No  vessels  from  which  the 
blood  might  have  proceeded  were  detectible. 
We  once  fancied,  indeed,  that  we  saw  the 
orifice  of  a  minute  blood-vessel,  but  we  could 
not  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  so  ;  if  it 
were,  it  must  have  been  an  extremely  small 
one. 

There  were  few  or  no  marks  of  disease  in 
the  other  lung. 

In  this  case,  you  will  do  well  to  remark 
the  facility  with  which  the  diagnosis  was  de- 
termined by  auscultation,  the  occurrence  of 
death  during  the  first  attack  of  haemorrhage, 
and  the  absence  of  any  rupture  of  a  large 
vessel  to  explain  that  hemorrhage. 

The  other  patient  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded was  Daniel  E n,  a  stableman,    57 

years  old.  He  came  into  the  hospital  on 
the  25?d  November,  and  died  December  8th. 

Jle  complained  of  cough,  which  har- 
rassed  him  at  night  especially,  or  whenever 
he  lay  down.  He  said  he  had  had  a  bad 
cough  about  three  weeks  ;  that  he  expecto- 
rated white  phlegm  ;  that,  about  a  fortnight 
before,  he  had  coughed  up  suddenly,  and  for 
the  first  time,  nearly  a  pint  of  dark-coloured 
blood,  and  that  he  had  spat  blood  in  smaller 
quantities  several  times  since. 

He  admitted  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
cough,  every  winter,  for  years  ;  but  it  had 
never  before  "  laid  him  up."  He  stated 
that  he  had  lately  been  obliged  to  sit  up  in 
bed  for  three  nights  successively.  We  al- 
ways found  him  lyii'g  upon  his  right  side, 
and  he  told  us  that  any  other  position  imme- 
diately increased  his  congh.  As  you  saw 
these  patients  from  day  to  day,  I  only  re- 
mind you  of  the  most  prominent  of  their 
symptoms.  You  know  that  auscultation  gave 
precisely  the  same  results,  the  same  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  pectoriloquy,  as  in  the 
former  case;  only  here  it  was  in  the  rit^ht 
lung. 

Now  this  man  was  not  emaciated,  and 
bore  in  his  countenance  none  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  disease  of  which  he  was  dying. 

You  saw  the  result  of  the  ]iost-mortem  ex- 
amination. The  right  lung  was  loaded  with 
tuberculous  matter,  and  had  a  considerable 
cavity  in  its  upper  lobe.  The  left  was  com- 
paratively sound.  The  cavity  communicated 
witli  oneof  the  priucijial  bronchial  divisions, 
by  means  of  a  large  straight  air-tul)e  running 
obli(pi('ly  from  the  cavity,  downwards  and 
inwards.  This  circumstance  explains  very 
satisfactorily  the  effect  of  position  in  empty- 
ing the  cavity  and  exciting  cough. 

Here,  again,  you  will  notice  the  copious 
haimoptysis  occurring,  for  the  first  time,  at 
an  advanced  ])eriod  of  the  disease  ;  and  the 
decisive  information  furnished  by  a  single 
application  of  the  steihoscojie,  in  regard  to 
the  real  nature  (of  which  we  might  other- 
wise   have  been  uncertain)  of  our  patient's 
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complaint.  There  are  now  four  or  five  other 
instance 8  of  the  very  same  thing  amongst  my 
own  patients  in  our  wards. 

I  shall  take  iheoi)portuuity  afforded  me  by 
these  t%vo  cases,  and  by  another  case  which 
has  also  terminated  fatally  here  durinj^  the 
last  week,  and  of  which  1  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, to  offer  you  some  remarks  upon  pul- 
monary ha;morrhage  ;  chiefly  in  respect  to  its 
pathology,  and  its  general  in)j)ort  us  a  prog- 
nostic sym[)tom.  You  ought  to  know,  that 
"  spitting  of  blood"  may  depend  upon  seve- 
ral distinct  morbid  conditions  :  it  will  be  my 
object  to  explain  some  of  these  conditions, 
and,  if  1  can,  to  render  your  future  observa- 
tion of  this  symptom,  whether  here  or  else- 
where, more  interesting  and  more  instruc- 
tive than  it  might  otherwise  be. 

It  is  commonly  said  of  a  person  who  hap- 
pens to  spit  blood,  that  he  has  broken  a 
blood-vessel  in  his  lungs.  When  blood  flows 
profusely  from  an  external  wound,  you  may 
often  see  that  it  issues  from  a  large  vessel 
which  has  been  laid  open  ;  and  hence,  by  a 
very  natural  though  deceptive  analogy,  you 
might  be  led  to  infer,  that,  in  every  copious 
haemorrhage,  whether  from  an  external 
wound  or  from  inierual  parts  through  some 
of  the  natural  outlets  of  the  body,  the  blood 
really  escapes  through  an  opening  in  the 
sides  of  some  one  (or  more)  considerable 
blood-vessel.  This  used  to  be  held  as  good 
medical  doctrine  ;  but  the  progress  of  |)atho- 
logical  knowledge  has  shewn  it  to  be  un- 
sound. It  is  still  the  doctrine  of  the  public, 
and  it  even  continues  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
language  and  writings  of  many  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  our  own  profession. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  some  cases  of 
pulmonary  haemorrhage  do  depend  ujion  the 
rupture  of  vessels  of  a  certain  magnitude; 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  there  is  no  le- 
sion, detectible  by  dissection,  of  eitlier  veins 
or  arteries ;  but  the  blood  is  poured  out  by 
(what  is  called)  fi/iu/afioi; —  i.  e.  it  proceeds 
from  those  natural  pores  or  channels  which 
constitute,  or  are  connected  with,  the  ulti- 
mate ramifications  of  the  minuter  blood- 
vessels, and  which  are  called  eshalunts. 
This  IS  true,  not  only  of  bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  but  of  internal  haemorrhage  generally  ; 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  cerebral 
Lcemorrhage. 

The  particular  vessels  injured  in  the  first 
and  smaller  class  of  cases,  and  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  breach  made  in  their  sides, 
are  matters  subject  to  infinite  variety.  Some- 
times the  apertures  through  which  the  blood 
is  extravasated  are  the  results  of  a  disorga- 
nizing process  which  has  commenced  in  the 
coats  of  the  vessels  themselves  ;  as  when, 
for  example,  large  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  or  of  its  primary  branches,  burst  and 
pour  their  contents  into  the  tracheal  or  bron- 
chial tubes.   Sometimes  a  large  blood-ve§sel 


is  laid  open  by  the  gradual  encroachment  and 
extension  of  disease  from  contiguous  parts. 

It  would  be  very  natural  for  you  to  sup- 
pose, that  where  the  hannorrhage  (as  in  the 
two  cases  before  us)  has  been  copious,  and 
co-existent  with  tubercular  excavations  in 
the  lung,  the  blood  has  proceeded  from  large 
vessels  which  had  been  laid  open  during  the 
eofteniag  and  expulsion  of  the  tubercles,  or 
by  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  ulcerating 
cavities.  But,  in  fact,  this  is  very  rarely 
the  case;  and  soms  modern  writers  have 
sought  to  explain  the  iufrequency  of  hiemop- 
tysis  from  this  cause,  by  stating  that  the  ar- 
terial tissue  possesses  a  low  degree  of  vitality, 
and  therf  by  resists  and  avoids  the  destruc- 
tion in  which  the  surrounding  tissues  are  in- 
volved. This  explanation  supposes  that  the 
bands  which  are  not  uiifrequently-  seen 
stretching  across  tubercular  vomica*,  are 
really  blood-vessels  that  have  escaped  the 
disorganizing  process.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  notion  entertained  by  liayle,  and  it 
has  been  more  recently  and  more  expressly 
advanced  by  Cruveilhier.  But  according  to 
the  more  accurate  observation  of  I.aennec 
and  Andral,  the  bands  observed,  in  some 
cases,  thus  crossing  the  cavities,  are  com- 
jiosed  of  the  natural  tissue  of  the  lung ; 
condensed,  indeed,  and  ofien  loaded  with 
tuberculous  matter,  but  seldom  containing 
blood-vessels.  Laeunec  states  expressly, 
that  "  he  never  found  a  vessel  of  any  conse- 
quence included  within  the  substance  of  these 
bands,  which  he  resembles  to  the  columnae 
carneie  of  the  heart  in  appearance  ;  that  no 
such  example  occurs  in  Bayle's  book,  who 
had,  however,  mentioned  to  him,  in  conver- 
sation, one  iustaiice  only  in  which  fatal  h<Bmor- 
rhagetook  place  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel 
that  extended  across  a  very  large  cavity." 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  Laennec  had  been 
able  to  detect  blood-vessels  at  all  in  these 
bands,  they  formed  but  a  small  part  of  their 
thickness,  were  generally  obliterated,  and 
traceable  for  a  very  small  distance  only  ;  the 
vascular  appearance  being  soon  lost  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue  of  w  hich  the  columns  con- 
sisted. According  to  the  same  author,  the 
tubercles  press  aside  and  separate  the  blood- 
vessels, which  are  often  to  be  seen,  of  con- 
siderable size,  lining,  as  it  were,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of,  the  sides  of  a  cavity  ;  some- 
times a  little  flattened,  but  seldom  obliterated, 
while  their  smaller  ramifications,  which  ex- 
tend towards  the  excavations  or  towards 
crude  tubercles,  are  become  (juite  impervi- 
ous. Dr.  Baillie  had  in  this  country  noticed 
previously  the  same  condition  of  these  ves- 
sels. '■  When  blood-vessels  (he  says)  are 
traced  into  an  abscess  of  the  lungs,  I  have 
found  them,  upon  examination,  very  much 
contracted  just  before  they  reach  the  abscess, 
so  that  the  opening  of  their  extremities  has 
been  closed  up  entirely.  On  such  occasions 
it  will  require  a  probe  to  be  pushed  with  a 
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good  deal  of  force,  in  order  to  open  again 
their  extremities.  In  these  contracted  ves- 
sels the  blood  is  coagulated,  as  if  is  under 
similar  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  change  in  the  blood-vessels  is, 
no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  prevent  large  he- 
morrhages from  taking  ]ilace,  which  would 
certainly  be  almost  immediately  fatal." 

Andral,  again,  states  that  he  bad  only 
once  seen  the  orifice  of  a  ruptured  vessel 
from  which  the  blood  that  filled  a  tubercular 
cavity  had  probably  proceeded.  This  vessel 
was  contained  in  one  of  the  bands  tbat  bad 
traversed  the  empty  space,  and  had  been 
broken.  The  mouth  of  the  vessel  was 
plugged  by  a  small  fibrinous  coagulum, 
■which  was  easily  extracted,  and  then  the 
pervious  condition  of  the  vessel  became  ap- 
parent. 

Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  cavities  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  are  found  full 
of  blood,  though  no  lacerated  vessel  can  be 
traced  in  them.  More  commonly  the  tuber- 
culous or  puriforra  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, is  more  or  less  tinged  of  a  red  colour, 
from  the  admixture  of  blood.  In  both  these 
cases,  the  blood  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
sort  of  exhalation  from  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

All  the  exani])les  of  bleeding  from  the 
lungs  that  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  illustrations  of  the  primary 
species  of  symptomatic  haemorrhage — of 
liremorrhage,  i.  e.  symptomatic  of  organic 
disease  in  the  very  part  from  which  the 
blood  proceeds. 

But,  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
blood,  in  hajmojitysis,  is  exhaled  from  the 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  air-pas- 
sages ;  for,  when  this  surface  is  examined 
in  the  dead  body,  and  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  jiulmonary  hjemorrhage,  it  is 
often  found  to  be  perfectly  entire,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  trachea  to  the  re- 
motest divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ;  as 
far,  at  least,  as  minnte  dissection  can  follow 
tliem.  The  membrane  in  such  cases  is 
sometimes  partially  red — sometimes  pale, 
or  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  vascularity. 
'I'he  former  of  these  appearances  results 
from  the  continued  turgescence  of  the  capil- 
lary vessels  ;  the  latter  is  the  consequence 
of  their  having  been  completely  emptied  by 
the  ultimate  haemorrhage.  All  this  is  in  strict 
analogy  with  what  is  well  known  to  occur  in 
hfcmorrhages  from  other  mucous  surfaces, 
and  especially  from  that  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

When  blood  is  thus  exhaled  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  the 
haemorrhage  may  be  purely  idiopulliic,  i  e. 
it  may  be  independent  of  any  discoverable 
alteration  of  texture,  either  in  the  mucous 
surface  itself,  or  in  any  other  part  which,  by 
reason  of  some  intelligible  connexion  of 
structure,  or  relation,  seems  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the   capillary  circulation   of   that 


membrane.  But  the  occurrence  of  pulmo- 
nary haemorrhage  strictly  idiopathic  has 
probably  been  more  frequently  affirmed  than 
proved.  Active  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
is  stated  by  systematic  writers  to  be  the 
haemorrhage  of  adolescence,  as  epistaxis  is 
that  of  childhood.  I  believe,  however,  that 
idiopathic  haemoptysis  is  very  rare  indeed, 
unless  we  may  consider  as  such  certain  cases 
of  vicarious  haemorrhage,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently common.  Andral  informs  us,  that, 
in  one  instance  only,  in  which  hemorrhage 
from  the  surface  of  the  air-passages  had 
been  the  immediate  and  apparently  the  sole 
cause  of  death,  had  he  ever  found  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  free  from  tubercles  and 
perfectly  healthy.  He  does  not,  however, 
state  whether  in  this  instance  the  heart  also 
was  in  us  natural  condition — an  important 
omission,  as  I  shall  presently  shew  you.  He 
relates,  indeed,  as  an  example  of  idiopathic 
hsemoptysis,  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
suffered  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
on  four  several  occasions,  between  the  age 
of  twelve  and  eighteen,  without  any  appa- 
rent detriment  to  his  health,  which  remained 
excellent.  It  is  consistent,  however,  with 
much  experience,  to  suppose  that  crude  tu- 
bercles might  have  occupied  the  lungs  in 
this  person,  and  have  sufficed,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  some  exciting  cause,  to  determine 
the  hfemorrhage,  although  as  yet  their  pre- 
sence was  not  indicated  by  any  other  sign. 
Almost  every  systematic  writer  quotes,  as  an 
example  of  idiopathic  haemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  the  story  of  a  Roman  governor  (men- 
tioned by  Pliny)  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety,  though  he  was  afflicted  with  habitual 
haemoptysis.  The  frequent  citation  of  this 
supposed  instance  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
proof  that  spontaneous  pulmonary  haemor- 
rhage is  far  from  being  common. 

Ca  teris paribus,  the  disposilion  to  pulmonary 
haemorrhage  is  increased  by  whatever  tends 
to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and 
to  compress  the  lungs.  And  it  is  on  this 
princi])le  that  some  have  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  frequency  of  haemoptysis  in 
persons  with  crooked  sjtines — in  tailors  who 
sit  continually  in  a  bending  posture — in 
young  women  who  apply  tight  lacing  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest — and  in  those 
who  labour  under  dropsj'  of  the  belly.  Hae- 
mo])tysis  accomj)anying  ascites  has  been 
known  to  cease  at  once  on  the  jierformance 
of  the  o])eration  of  tapping,  and  to  recur 
upon  the  re  accumulation  of  the  dropsical 
fluid  ;  and  this  not  on  one  occasion  only, 
but  so  often  and  regularly  as  to  preclude  all 
notion  of  accidental  coincidence.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  this 
class  of  cases,  or  at  least  in  a  vast  majority 
of  them,  the  bicmoptysis  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  lungs. 

There  is  a  form  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage 
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— to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  being 
common  — which  is  sometimes  called  consti- 
tutional, and  which  is  vicarious  of  some 
other  natural  or  morbid  discharge,  and  most 
frequently  of  all  of  the  menstrual  discharge 
in  females.  If  this  cannot  strictly  be  re- 
garded as  idiopathic,  it  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  link  of  connexion,  us  lying  mid- 
way, between  symptomatic  and  idiopathic 
haemorrhages.  Some  remarkable  examples 
of  this  kind  of  heemoptysis  have  fallen  under 
my  observation  in  this  hos]ntal.  It  is  some- 
times, but  rarely,  attended  with  danger  to 
life.  There  are  many  very  curious  and 
■well  authenticated  facts  upon  record  con- 
cerning thi=  singular  form  of  haemorrhage  by 
deviation,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  \Voraen 
have  been  known  to  menstruate  in  this  way, 
if  the  expression  be  allowable,  through  the 
lungs,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  life  during  which  that  function 
usually  continues  ;  and  this  without  any  im- 
pairment of  their  general  health.  You  will 
find  such  cases  detailed  by  Pinel  and  by 
Hoffman.  At  present  I  can  only  thus  briefly 
allude  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
hx'morrhage  which  takes  place  by  exhalation 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, is  dependent,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  instances,  upon  incurable  organic 
disease.  Such  cases  belong  to  the  secondary 
species  of  symptomatic  h;emorrhage  ;  the 
disease  of  which  it  is  symptomatic  being 
seated  elsewhere  than  in  the  very  membrane 
whence  the  blood  escapes.  The  complaint 
of  which  ha?moptvsis  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently symptomatic,  is  undoubtedly  tuber- 
cular phthisis.  Where  the  tubercles  are 
found  upon  dissection  to  be  yet  ciude  and 
entire,  and  no  breach  can  be  detected  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  no  question  can  be  en- 
tertained about  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
bleeding  ;  and  even  where  cavities  exist, 
especially  if  they  contain  no  blood,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  most  cases  the  hemorrhage  has 
had  a  similar  origin. 

When  haemoptysis  is  thus  actually  symp- 
tomatic of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  liable  to  considerable  variety  in  regard 
to  the  period  of  its  first  occurrence,  and  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 

There  are  many  persons  in  whom  the  first 
attack  of  hemoptysis  precedes,  for  months, 
and  even  for  many  years,  the  primary  symp- 
toms of  unequivocal  phthisis. 

There  are  others  in  whom  the  first  attack 
of  hcEmoptysis  is  immediately  followed  by 
all  the  well-known  signs  which  declare  the 
existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Many,  again,  do  not  spit  blood  until  the 
tubercles  have  reached  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  advancement,  and  the  phthisical 
symptoms  have  been  for  some  time  clearly 
marked  ;  and  occasionally  in  such  cases,  as  iu 
the  instance  of  our  female  patient,  the  first 
haemorrhage  proves  fatal. 


Lastly,  it  is  far  from  being  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  pulmonary  consumption  run  its 
whole  course,  and  terminate  in  death,  with- 
out having  been  attended  with  any  expecto- 
ration of  blood. 

Andral  gives  the  following  statement  as 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  in  regard 
to  the  relative  frequency  of  these  several 
modes  of  connexion  between  haamoptysis  and 
consumption  : — 

Of  the  persons  whom  he  had  known  to  die 
of  this  disease,  one  in  six  never  spat  blood 
at  all.  Three  in  six,  or  one  half  of  the  whole 
number,  did  not  spit  blood  until  the  exist- 
ence of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  was  already 
made  certain  by  unequivocal  symptoms  :  in 
the  remaining  two-sixths  the  haemoptysis 
preceded  the  other  symptoms  of  tubercular 
disease,  and  seemed  to  mark  the  period  of  its 
commencement. 

By  this  comparative  statement  you  will 
see  how  very  frequently  hasmoptysis  occurs 
as  one  of  the  symptoms  connected  with  tuber- 
cular phthisis.  Under  this  author's  observa- 
tion it  happened  in  five  cases  out  of  six. 
In  Louis's  experience,  however,  the  propor- 
tion, though  very  large,  is  not  quite  so  great 
as  Andral  found  it.  Among  87  instances  of 
consumption  there  were  57,  or  four  in  every 
six,  in  which  haemoptysis  bad  been  pre- 
sent. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  so  fre- 
quently refer  to  these  French  authorities.  I 
do  so  for  two  reasons;  1st,  because  I  wish 
to  excite  your  attention  to  their  writings, 
which  (those  of  Andral  and  Ltiennec  espe- 
cially) are  full  of  valuable  and  interesting 
matter  ;  and  2dly,  because  they  sSupply  me 
with  what  is  much  wanted  among  ourselves, 
viz.  conclusions  drawn  from  trustworthy 
numerical  statements  made  on  a  large  scale. 
The  practical  information  to  be  derived  from 
tabular  accounts  of  this  kind  is  perhaps 
more  useful,  as  it  is  certainly  more  secure 
from  fallacy  and  suspicion  than  almost  any 
other. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
spitting  of  blood  that  occurs  in  connexion  with 
tubercular  ])hthisis,  is  always  to  be  consi- 
dered as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs  ;  or  whether  it  may  not 
sometimes  precede  and  give  occasion  to  their 
formation  in  those  organs.  This  question 
has  evidently  been  suggested  by  those  cases 
(constituting,  according  to  Andral,  one-third 
of  all  that  happen)  in  which  the  ordinary- 
signs  of  phthisis  fcCjg^iH  to  manifest  themselves 
immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  pri- 
mary haemoptysis,  or  a  short  time  afterwards. 
Morton,  who  has  noticed  this  kind  of  pul- 
monary haemorrhage,  includes  among  his 
species  of  phthisis,  the  "  phthisis  ab  h»mop- 
toe ;"  and  Cullen  held  that  spitting  of 
blood  was  often  the  cause  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. It  is  a  very  important  question, 
and  though  I  cannot  enter  fully  into  its  dis- 
cussion now,  1  shall,  if  our  time  will  Itt  me. 
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mention  certain  facts  that  bear  upon  its  de- 
termination, before  I  conclude  this  lecture. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  TRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  SUR- 
GERY, &c. 

Among  the  New    ~ealanders    and    Natives  of 
some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  F.L.S. 

&c.  &c. 

[Concluded  from  page  433.] 


Natives  appear  to  have  no  compassion 
one  fur  the  other.  When  sufTerin','' 
under  sicliness,  more  particuhirly  if 
they  consider  the  disease  irremediable, 
they  would  sometimes  remove  the  suf- 
ferer to  a  separate  hut,  erected  on  pur- 
pose for  him,  vvliere  lie  usually  perishes 
from  neglect.  Sometimes,  if  the  suf- 
ferer lingers  for  some  lime,  they  dis- 
patch him  with  their  clubs  and  spears  ; 
and  even  would  bury  tbeni  alive,  but 
this  was  only  done  when  tbe  patient 
was  considered  past  recovery*.  In 
India  this  indifference  to  a  person  suf- 
fering from  disease  also  exists.  In  that 
country  it  has  sometimes  reference  to 
caste,  but  more  commonly  to  that  apa- 
thy so  usually  found  among  natives. 
Bishop  Heber  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
friend  of  his  "  who  some  months  ago 
found  a  miserable  wretch,  a  groom  out 
of  employ,  who  had  crept,  sick  of  a 
dysentery,  into  his  court-vard.  He  had 
there  remained  in  a  corner  on  tlie  pave- 
ment two  days  and  nights.  Perhaps 
t^venty  servants  had  been  eating  their 
uieals  daily  within  si.>:  yards  of  him,  yet 
none  had  relieved  him,  none  bad  so 
much  as  carried  bim  into  the  shelter  of 
one  of  the  out-bouses,  nor  had  any 
taken  the  trouble  to  tell  their  master. 
When  reproved  for  this,  their  answer 
was,  "  He  was  not  our  kinsman." 
"  Whose  business  was  it?"  "  How  did 
wc  know  that  the  sahib  would  like  to  be 
troubledf  ?" 


•  Wtien  I  visited  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New 
Zealand  in  July  IH'Ji),  I  was  requested  to  visit  a 
native  female  labouring  under  illnes-,  (occasioned 
by  an  injudicious  use  of  mercury,  given  to  her  by 
an  Kuro))eun).  She  had  been  removed  from  her 
usual  dHellirg  by  her  relations,  and  I  found  her 
lying  in  the  open  air  during  the  time  a  temporary 
hut  was  en-cling  for  her  reception,  (and  which, 
on  the  event  of  her  dying,  would  have  been 
burnt)  :  thia  waH  usually  dune  when  the  disease 
was  expected  to  have  a  fatal  termination, 
t  Heber's  Journal  on  India,  vol.  3d,  pp.  262-G:!. 


When  I  had  a  number  of  the  natives 
of  Rotiiina  snftering  under  intermittent 
fever  on  bn  ird  the  ship  Sophia,  those 
who  had  relations  received  every  atten- 
tion from  them  as  long  as  they  were  not 
past  recovery  ;  those,  however,  so 
kind  to  their  relations,  would  .see  the 
death  of  others  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference,  and  would  not  even  admi- 
nister to  the  wants  of  tbe  helpless  ;  and 
when  I  requested  them  to  give  their  as- 
sistance to  one  of  their  sufi'ering  country- 
men, if  they  did  comply,  it  was  with  the 
most  apparent  reluctance  ;  indeed,  they 
would  frequently  require  an  exercise  of 
authority  to  compel  them  ;  and  how 
miserable  was  that  benevolence  which 
was  forced  !  At  this  time  (liith  March, 
1S30)  when  we  had  so  many  sick  on 
board,  there  was  among  tliem  a  number 
also  of  natives  of  Tongatabu.  One 
named  Tuutuulelei,  who  vvas  past  reco- 
very, but  lingered  for  some  lime,  was 
thrown  overi)uard  by  his  countryman  ; 
he  was  picked  np  again  by  the  boat  of 
the  schooner,  JMinerva,  which  was  in 
company  with  us  at  the  time.  On  re- 
monstrating with  the  natives  for  this 
act  of  barbarity,  they  were  unconscious 
of  having  done  WTong.  As  he  still  lin- 
gered several  days  after  this,  he  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  officers  carried  into 
the  cliains  by  his  countrymen,  wiio  in- 
tended again  to  throw  Itim  overboard, 
as  they  said  he  was  past  recovery.  It  was 
not  perniilted,  but  poor  Tuutuulelei  died 
shortly  afterwards,  and  bis  body  was 
then  committed  to  the  deep.  Frequently 
I  have  seen  a  poor  native  tottering  along 
the  deck  with  bis  coco-nut  shell  for 
water,  without  any  one  of  the  natives  in 
health  attempting  to  render  hi:n  tbe 
least  assistance,  but  amused  themselves 
by  ridiculing  his  tottering  gait  and  ema- 
ciated appearance.  Our  sailors,  how- 
ever, set  them  a  belter  example,  for 
they  aluays  expressed  a  readiness  to 
assist  the  helpless  natives. 

Natives  are  apt  to  exaggerate  acci- 
dents, and  so  are  the  lower  class  of 
people  in  this  country,  proceeding  from 
a  rage  for  the  wonderful,  or  in  order  to 
excite  attention.  1  was  sent  for  in  great 
haste  one  evening  at  New  Zealand  to 
attend  the  brother  of  a  chief,  who  it  was 
said  by  the  messenger  "  bad  crushed  both 
his  legs  to  atoms  by  a  spar  falling  across 
them.  "  W  hen  going  on  sliorc,  1  was 
considering  of  ainj)utation,  and  if  my 
patient  died  under  the  tqieration,  what 
his  countrymen  would  think  of  it.  On 
arriving  on  shore,  I  was  ushered  into  a 
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femall  hut,  in  which  I  found  my  patient, 
and  his  wife  was  assiduously  attentive  to 
herdutiesin  attcndiii;f  onlieruufoituiiate 
husband.  Tiic  ''  crushed  lef,''s,"  how- 
ever, did  not  exist.  I  found  the  injury 
he  had  sustained  was  a  severe  contusion 
from  a  rope  gettinj^  across  tiie  thiirli 
when  he  was  emi)l()yed  in  dragging  down 
spars.     This  patient  soon  recovered. 

At  New  Zealand  not  a  single  case  of 
scrotal  enlargement,  or  elephantiasis, 
came  under  my  observation ;  but  this 
disease  prevails  to  an  extensive  degree 
at  the  Polynesian  islands:  its  cause  is 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for  :  Europeans 
become  afflicted  with  it  as  well  as  na- 
tives after  they  have  resided  some  time 
on  the  islands.  At  Tahiti  1  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  worthy  missionary,  who 
has  now  attained  a  good  age  :  he  was 
unfortunately  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
He  informed  me  that  he  suffers  no  pain 
until  (at  no  certain  periods)  the  parox- 
ysms come  on,  the  first  indication 
of  which  was  pain  in  the  groin, 
passing  to  the  knee  and  leg,  but 
sometimes  the  pain  in  the  groin  and 
leg  commenced  at  the  same  time  ;  this 
was  followed  by  a  swelling  of  the  in- 
guinal glands,  attended  by  febrile  symp- 
toms. Nausea,  vomiting,  and  some- 
times delirium,  follow  the  attack.  Ac- 
tive purgatives,  taken  on  the  first  symp- 
toms appearing,  tentl  to  mitigate  the 
paroxysms.  During  the  severe  pain, 
opium  is  obliged  to  be  taken  to  obtain 
relief.  After  the  paroxysm  has  passed, 
a  lingerinur  but  sli_;ht  pain  will  remain 
for  some  days  afier,  attended  by  much 
debility.  Exposure  to  cold  predisposes 
the  person  to  a  paroxysm.  It  attacks 
females  as  well  as  males  ;  and  a  lady  at 
Tahiti  informed  me  tiiat  she  was  desirous 
of  removing  to  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  as  she  had  for  some  time  felt 
symptoms  of  an  attack.  It  is  remarked 
that  persons  living  inland  are  not  so 
liable  to  the  disease  as  those  resident  on 
the  coasts  :  this  has  been  remarked  in 
Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  India*.     At 

*  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  that  "  some  classes 
of  people  are  much  more  liable  to  the  disease 
than  of!.ers.  The  half-caste  race  and  the  pure 
Siuglialese  are  particularly  obiioxious  to  it.  In 
Gallf,  I  suppose  nearly  one-half  of  the  adults  of 
the  former  class  are  more  or  less  affected  with 
morbid  enlargements  of  some  parts  of  their  body. 
The  descendants  of  unmixed  Europeans  are  liable 
to  be  atfectcd.  Only  one  instance  is  known  of  a 
person  born  in  Europe  having  had  elephantiasis 
in  Ceylon.  This  individual  was  a  .Savoyard,  and 
had  resided  about  forty  years  in  Galle.  Malays, 
Caffreys,  and  the  natives  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  appear  to  be  little  liable  to  the  disease." — 
Diseases  of  Ceylon,  p.  iJ-5. 


Tahiti  I  saw  a  young  man,  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  born  of  European  parents, 
who  had  cocnmented  sutlering  from  this 
disease.  The  native  name  of  this  dis- 
ease at  Tahiti  is  fefe. 

Change  of  air  is  considered  beneficial 
to  the  disease,  and  frequently  arrests  its 
progress.  iMr.  Marshall  observes,  that 
"  Persons  labouring  under  elephantiasis 
generally  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  l)y  a  removal  to  a 
part  of  the  island  where  it  is  not  en- 
demial.  An  inhaiiitant  of  Galle  had, 
at  regular  intervals,  the  fei)rile  pa- 
roxysm, and  a  concomitant  ctl'usion  in 
one  of  his  legs.  lie  changed  iiis  place 
of  abode  from  (ialle  to  Jafl'na,  where 
he  resided  about  a  year.  While  at 
Jaffna  he  had  not  a  single  paroxysm  of 
the  disease.  At  the  termination  of  the 
above  period  he  returned  to  Galle,  and 
had  the  usual  febrile  paroxysm  in  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival*." 

Hydrocele  is  a  very  prevalent  disease 
among  the  natives  of  Tahiti  ;  broncho- 
cele  also  exists,  but  is  not  common.  I 
remarked  also  several  young  men  af- 
flicted with  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon. During  my  stay  at  Tahiti,  1  at- 
tended several  natives  afflicted  with  ab- 
scesses of  enormous  extent.  AtJMata- 
vai  district  I  visited  a  female  who  had 
an  abscess  extending  from  the  ear  to  the 
nose,  and  almost  closing  the  eye  of  the 
right  side.  I  made  an  extensive  incision 
with  my  lancet,  ami  gave  exit  to  about 
two  pints  of  matter,  after  which  mv  pa- 
tient expressed  herself  much  relieved  : 
%  yam  or  breatlfruit  poultice  was  direct- 
',d  to  be  applied.  On  entering  another 
native  dwelling,  the  patient  1  was  to 
have  seen  no  longer  existed  ;  she  was  a 
fine  and  beautiful  young  woman,  with 
her  head  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
had,  the  day  previous,  complained  of  a 
pain  in  the  chest,  for  which  a  blister 
had  been  applied  by  one  of  the  mission- 
aries. It  was  difiicuit  to  account  for 
her  death,  and  the  body  was  not  |>er- 
mitted  to  be  opened. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  an  in- 
judicious use  of  mercury,  formerly  ad- 
ministered to  the  natives  l)y  persons  in- 
competent of  judging  wliether  the  dis- 
ease they  were  treating  was  or  was  not 
syphilitic,  lias  been  the  cause  of  much 
injury  to  the  constitutions  of  tlie  natives. 
I  saw,  at  Tahiti,  several  natives  afflicted 
with   ulcers,  which  were    declared    by 

*  Marshall  on  the  Diseases  of  Ceylon,  p.  226. 
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those  who  usually  treated  these  cases 
(.the  missionaries)  as  proceedin<f  from 
venereal  causes,  and  the  patient  under- 
went, accordinfjly,  a  mercurial  treat- 
ment ;  at  the  same  time  the  ulcers  had 
not  tliat  marked  appearance  whicli  the 
venereal  ulcer  assumes.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that,  so  mucii  as  we  have 
heard  of  the  spread  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  the  devastation  it  lias  caused 
amon<j  the  Pulynesian  natives,  that  in  the 
ship  to  whicii  £  was  attached,  with  a 
crew  of  nearly  fifty,  havinir  an  indis- 
criminate intercourse  with  the  females 
of  the  Islands  which  we  visited,  and  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  months  at  New  Zea- 
land and  Polynesia,  I  had  only  five  pa- 
tients on  my  list  for  venereal,  one  gonor- 
rhoea, and  four  syphilitic;  and  the  sy- 
philis was  so  mild  in  its  character 
(which  we  may  attribute  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  females  where  tlie  disease 
was  contracted')  as  to  require  the  ad- 
ministration of  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  mercury.  The  case  of  gonor- 
rhoea occurred  at  New  Zealand,  the 
cases  of  syphilis  at  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 

I  have  oliserved  a  cutaneous  disease 
which  prevails  extensively  at  Tonsfatabu, 
where  it  is  named  tona;  at  Tahiti,  where 
it  is  named  biia ;  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  it  is  named  pupu  ;  and  it 
exists  also,  I  am  informed,  at  the  Fidgi 
and  Navii!;ator's  Group,  &c.  It  is  con- 
taojious ;  and  at  Tonijatabu  they  state 
that  every  individual  is  subject  to  it, 
either  at  childhood  or  at  attainins^  man- 
hood :  if  they  have  it  when  young',  it 
assumes  a  milder  character,  and  is  more 
readily  cured  than  when  it  attacks  them 
at  a  more  advanced  perioil  of  lite.  It  first 
appears  as  a  pimple  at  diSerent  parts 
of  the  body,  more  usually  on  the  lower 
extremities.  These  pim])ies  suppu- 
rate and  form  blotches,  which  discharge 
an  offensive  matter,  and  becomes 
encrusted  over  ;  the  encrustation  falls 
off  and  the  discharge  is  renewed,  form- 
ing a  long,  tedious,  and  disagreeable 
sore.  At  Tongatabu  the  method  of 
cure  adopted  by  the  natives  is  by  an  ap- 
jdication  of  herbs  called  Kumu-kumu, 
Moriugu,  Mohugu-apoa-apoa,  &c. 
the  leaves  of  which  are  pounded  and 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  clayey  earth  named 
Kere  ;  the  whole  is  boiled,  and  when 
cold  apj)lied  to  the  sores. 

At  Oahu  (Sandwich  Islands)  I  had  a 
case  of  this  disease  under  my  care, 
the  subject    of    which    was    au   Euro- 


pean. The  disease  first  appeared 
in  small  pimples,  of  a  red  colotir, 
which,  suppurating,  discharged  an  icho- 
rous matter,  which  soon  became  thicker 
and  more  offensive,  s|)reading  and  form- 
ing large  blotches,  which  dried  up  occa- 
sionally, and  the  scab  falling  off,  the 
discharge  was  renewed.  I  treated  the  dis- 
ease with  the  compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment, but  it  was  a  long  tiuie  before  it 
was  cured  ;  the  scars  from  the  eruptions 
always  remain.  This  disease  is  named 
by  the  Europeans  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  itch.  It  only  itches,  how- 
ever, in  a  slight  degree  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

Acute  ophthalmia,  and  ophthalmia 
tarsi,  are  prevalent  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  at  New  Zealand,  and  i  have 
observed  these  diseases  at  most  of  the 
Polynesian  islands.  The  purulent  oph- 
thalmia was  very  prevalent  at  the  island 
of  R6tuma  among  the  children,  in- 
creased, however,  by  the  want  of  neces- 
sary cleanliness,  from  what  cause  I 
could  not  ascertain  ;  but  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  mothers 
could  be  persuaded  to  use  lotions  for 
their  children's  eyes. 

Among  the  females  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  from  their  licentious  habits, 
leucorrhoea  is  very  prevalent,  as 
also  ascites  abdominalis.  I  attend- 
ed, in  conjunction  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Byde  Uooke  (now  established 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands),  a  case  of 
ascites  in  a  female  of  aI)out  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  She  stated  (on  the  14lh 
of  January,  18;J0)  that,  about  three 
months  since,  she  was  attended  by  a 
native  doctor*,  who  first  applied  steam 
baths  to  promote  profuse  perspirations, 
administering  strong  drastic  purgatives 
at  the  same  time,  wjiich  were  so  violent 
as  to  occasion  violent  vomiting  as  well 
as  purging.  The  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men diminished  under  this  mode  of 
treatment,  when  ihe  native  doctor  left 
her,  being  called  away  to  attend  a  chief 
who  was  ill  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
Island.  The  water  again  accumulat- 
ing, she  placed  herself  under  tiie  care 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Kooke,  who  per- 
formed the  operation  of  paracentesis, 
and   drew  off  about  twelve  quarts    of 


•  Some  of  whom  are  very  sltilful  in  the  nd- 
ininislration  of  their  native  remedies,  and  treut 
cases  successfully  which  have  bafiSed  Kuriipean 
sluU.  Some  of  the  natives  apply  to  Kuropeau 
surgeous,  others  prefer  their  own  physicians. 
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water.  She  bore  the  operation  well, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume her  usual  occupations,  deliifhted 
with  the  relief  the  operation  had  atibrd- 
ed  her. 

Epidemic  diseases  occasionally  pre- 
vail ainoMir  the  Polynesian  islands  ;  one 
is  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  influenza, 
which  spread,  and  proved  in  numerous 
instances  fatal,  among  the  Society 
Islands  ;  it  affected  the  lunf^s  and  throat, 
and  loss  of  voice  often  followed  the  at- 
tack. It  is  stated  that  "  this  kind  of  ca- 
lamity has  been  freijuently  experienced 
in  the  islands  since  they  have  been  the 
resort  of  foreii,Mi  shi])pino;',  thouorh  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  prevailed  before." 
I  can  find  no  proof  why  it  si)ould  be 
considered  of  foreijn  introduction, 
when  epidemics  are  known  to  prevail 
without  any  attributable  causes  but 
those  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes.  In 
the  same  manner  dysentery  has  been 
attril)uteil  to  conta;,'ion  from  Vancou- 
ver's ship ;  I)ut  it  is  also  stated,  that 
"  these  diseases  have  generally  passed 
throuijh  tlie  islands  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  in  the  direction  of  the  trade 
winds."  With  respect  to  dysentery,  it 
prevails  among  most  of  the  Polynesian 
islands  to  an  extensive  degree,  and 
proves  very  fatal ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  this  fatality  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  proper  medicines  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  it 
prevailed  at  Tongatabu  and  the  island 
of  Rotuma  during  my  visit  in  1829  and 
1830,  and  its  progress  was  speedily 
checked  by  appropriate  medical  treat- 
ment. 

At  the  Island  of  R^)tuma,  more  par- 
ticularly, 1  had  numerous  cases  of  this 
disease  under  my  care  ;  among  otiiers, 
a  native  named  Kio  (or,  according  to 
the  English  name  bestowed  upon  me, 
Sampson),  who  came  on  board  liie  ship 
Sopliia  on  the  27th  of  February,  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  Island  of  Erro- 
inanga.  He  applied  to  me  on  the  2d  of 
JMarch  for  medicine,  as  he  had  been 
suffering  for  the  last  week  on  shore,  and 
since  he  had  been  on  board,  from  an  at- 
tack of  dysentery.  He  observed  to  me, 
in  his  English,  "  Very  bad,  too  much 
blood  come  ;  very  bad  disease  at  Rotu- 
ma—  kill  man,  woman,  and  child."  He 
did  not  attribute  the  disease  to  European 
origin,  but  said  only  that  it  was  very 
prevalent  and  fatal  at  Rotuma.  I  treat- 
ed his  disease  with  calomel  and  opium, 
and  on  the  6th  of  INlarch  he   was  per- 


fectly cured.  "  If  at  Rotuma,"  he  said, 
"  I  should  have  been  put  into  the 
ground,  disease  so  very  bad  ;  now  plenty 
well."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
disease  commits  such  ravages  among  the 
Polynesian  natives,  merely  from  the 
want  of  medical  assistance  *. 

Among  the  native  medicinal  plants  at 
the  Island  of  Tahiti,  was  a  parasitical 
plant  called  JMavi,  by  the  natives  Den- 
drobium  teretifolium.  Tiie  leaves  are 
round,  narrow,  and  fleshy.  I  found  it 
i)earing  its  white  flowers  in  October 
1829.  This  plant  is  used,  as  an  exter- 
nal application,  in  acute  pains  in  the 
head,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
l)y  Itruising  the  leaves;  and  it  is  said  to 
readily  give  relieff. 

The  Tahitans  have  also  a  plant  named 
taa-taa-hiara,  which  they  used  medici- 
nally. It  is  pounded  up,  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  strained, 
and  is  sometimes  also  mixed  with  other 
herbs  and  oil,  and  is  used  as  an  external 
application  in  rheumatism,  &c.  It  is 
applied  on  the  fibres  of  the  mou-haari 
(cy  perns  sp.),  to  keep  it  moist +. 
They  also  use  a  species  of  cyperus,  called 
by  the  natives  mou-niu,  for  recent 
wounds.  The  plant  is  bruised,  or  chew- 
ed, and  applied  to  the  wound,  and  seems 
to  have  a  stimulating  property. 

At  Tongatabu,  among  tlieir  medicinal 
plants  there  is  one  called  by  the  natives 
Uti,  the  Fagara  euodiaof  i'orster.  The 
leaves  have  a  powerful  but  not  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  are  used  by  the  natives 
both  as  an  external  and  internal  remedy 
in  various  complaints.  When  suffering 
from  headaches  they  take  it  internally, 
and  they  apply  it  externally  to  swelle<l 
legs,  ruptures,  or  any  external  wounds 
or  bruises.  The  method  of  prej)aration 
for  administration  internally,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  leaves  are  pounded,  and 
water  gradually  added,  and,  after  being 
well  worked  up  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 

*  It  was  at  the  island  of  Rotuma  only  where 
a  fee  was  tendered  to  me  for  medical  assistance, 
which  usually  consisted  of  one  of  the  mats  of 
native  manufacture.  The  most  curious  fee  cffered 
was  by  a  chief,  who  seemed  deeply  to  regret  the 
loss  of  an  only  child  from  dysentery.  '•  If  I 
knew  doctor  on  board,"  said  he,  "  I  would  send 
for  doctor  to  visit  ray  child,  and  give  him  as  pre- 
sent, if  he  make  my  child  well,  '  tuo  hoga  and 
two  wivtn  !  I'  " 

t  A  specimen  of  this  plant,  which  I  gathered 
on  the  6th  of  October,  18'J;t,  was  so  tenacious  of 
life,  that,  although  hung  in  the  sun,  it  changed 
from  flower  into  fruit,  and  did  not  die  until  the 
7th  of  November,  182'J. 

t  The  tibres  of  the  stalk  of  this  latter  plant  are 
used  for  straining  kava,  arrow-root,  &c.  among 
the  Society  Islands. 
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strained,  and  the  remaining  liquor  is 
ready  for  use.  As  an  external  applica- 
lion,  the  loaves  are  simply  bruised  and 
applied  as  an  embrocation,  or  poultice. 
From  the  powerful  smell  of  this  plant, 
the  native  females  use  it  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  kakala,  or  necklaces. 

AmoniT  the  medicinal  plants  of  the 
Sandwich  Island*,  I  remarked  a  small 
plant  which  gfrew  abundantly  on  the 
hills,  and  was  called  Moaby  the  natives, 
Psifotum  triquetrum  (allied  to  Lycopo- 
dium  nudum  of  Linnseus).  It  is  used 
medicinally,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion, 
in  visceral  disorders  :  a  lartfe  tumbler- 
ful of  the  infusion  is  considered  a  dose. 

They  have  also  a  shrul),  an  euphorbia 
(of  which  tliere  are  two  spe<ues,  one  of 
which  is  remarkable),  named  Atoto,  or 
Akoko  *,  by  the  natives  ;  the  milky 
viscid  juice  of  which  is  used  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  for  ulcers.  I  saw  it 
used  in  a  case  of  a  sailor  belonging  to 
the  American  whale-ship,  the  Dawn,  by 
one  of  the  native  doctors  at  Honoruru 
(Oaim).  Thejuice,  with  much  trouble, 
was  squeezed  into  a  calabash,  and  then 
spread  over  tiie  surface  of  the  ulcer. 
After  this  application  had  l)een  used  for 
some  time,  the  only  benefit  the  ulcer  ap- 
peared to  have  derived  from  it  was  the 
removal  of  the  foetid  odour  of  tiie  dis- 
charge ;  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree prcunote  granuhition.  This  milky 
juice  had  a  pleasant  su-eetish  taste,  and 
Avas  destitute  of  acridity. 

We  find  charms,  &c.  considered  as 
eflicacious  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  whe- 
ther among  the  African  nations,  Asiatics, 
or  Polynesians,  and  it  still  exists,  even 
in  thi»  enlightened  age,  in  several  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  north,  wliere  herbs,  admi- 
nistered with  suitable  prayers,  possess 
a  wonderful  power  of  curing  the  most 
inveterate  diseases.  Whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  Polynesian  savage  or  an 
European,  if  the  mind  is  uiicultivated, 
we  find  the  same  credulity,  the  same 
barbarism  existing. 

Among  the  wounded  that  came  under 
my  care,  after  the  attack  made  by  the 
natives  of  the  Island  of  Annatom,  New 
Hebrides  gronj),  on  a  native  gang,  was 
a  Taliitati,  named  Fatiau  :  he  had  re- 
ceived  a  spear  wound  in  the  iuuibar 
region  on  the  right  side,  j)assin<>-  in  an 
oblique  direction  upwards;  tlie  head  of 
the  spear  iiad  broken   into  the  woumi, 

*  At  tlie  Sandwicti  Idlands  the  natives  use 
incliscjimiiiuti'ly  the  t,  k,  r,  mull. 


and  was  extracted  soon  after :  the 
wound  healed  speedily  and  well.  When 
I  saw  him  on  the  21st  of  April,  1830,  at 
the  island  of  Tanna,  the  original  wound 
made  by  the  spear  was  perfectly  healed, 
but  an  abscess  of  an  enormous  extent  had 
formed  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs: 
from  its  fluctuating  feel,  matter  seemed 
to  have  formed,  and  I  laid  it  open  to  its 
whole  extent,  so  as  to  expedite  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter:  rather  more  than  a 
pint  of  pus  was  discharged,  and  the 
wound  displayed  a  formidable  gap. 
After  all  the  matter  was  pressed  out 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  abscess,  a 
quantity  of  which  was  lodged  under  the 
integuments,  a  yam  |)Ouitice  was  ap- 
plied, and  my  patient  expressed  himself 
as  quite  relieved.  I  ordered  him  a  pur- 
gative draught.  In  the  evening  he  felt 
perfectly  easy ;  another  poultice  was 
applied,  and,  from  the  discharge  of 
matter,  was  ordered  to  be  frequently 
renewed. 

On  the  22d  he  came  on  deck  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  visited  me  in  my 
cabin:  he  had  sle|)t  well  during  the 
night,  which,  from  the  pain  he  suffered 
during  the  supjjurative  process,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  several  nights 
previous.  The  wound  looked  well,  and 
the  discharge  from  it  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished :  the  bowels  had  been  freely 
open. 

2-1  th.  —  There  is  but  a  trifling  dis- 
char<,'e  of  matter,  and  the  wound  is  gra- 
nulating well  ;  appetite  good,  and 
bowels  regularly  open. 

25th. — The  wound  was  rapiilly  heal- 
ing by  healthy  granulations;  the  lower 
part  was  nearly  liealcd  :  this  shows  how 
rapidly  the  healing  process  takes  place 
in  a  young  native,  which,  in  an  Euro- 
pean, would  have  been  both  tedious 
and  dangerous.  On  this  day  we  sailed 
for  Manilla,  and  my  patient  returning 
in  another  vessel  (the  Alpha)  to  his 
native  country,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  imder  charge  of  (^apt.  Henry,  with 
directions  for  bis  treatment.  From  the  . 
healthy  appearance  of  the  wound,  and  M 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  healing  pro-  * 
cess  had  taken  place,  he  was  no  doubt 
in  a  few  days  perfectly  cured.  'I'he  ap- 
plications to  wounds  in  natives  require 
to  be  of  the  most  simple  kind,  cleanli- 
ness being  alone  recpiisite  to  aid  nature 
in  her  cure. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed, 
that  e.speriencc  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases, and  attention  to  the  constituti(ui 
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of  the  patient,  is  the  only  method  to 
ensure  success.  "  All  our  knowlcdfje," 
observes  Lord  Baron,  "  is  derived  t'rotn 
experience:"  natives,  in  their  treatment 
of  diseases,  (judsj[ing,  probal)Iy,  of  the 
rapidity  \vitii  which  organic  disease  goes 
on  in  a  tropical  country,)  frequently 
adopt  desperate  and  excessive  doses, 
when  such  a  mode  of  treatment  amonir 
ourselves  would  be  regarded  as  hazanU 
ous ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many 
of  our  diseases  are  permitted  to  assume 
a  severe  character,  from  a  timidity  in 
the  administration  of  remedies  at  the 
first  onset.  Again,  the  remedies  used 
by  the  natives  are  indigenous  to  their 
country,  and  the  medicinal  virtues  tliey 
possess  are  rendered  inert  by  being  kept 
for  some  length  of  time  in  a  dried  state. 
Many  of  the  native  remedies  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  :  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  some  of  their  medicines  have 
been  highly  extolled  by  Europeans, 
"  Whence,"  in()uires  Mr.  Locke, 
"  comes  the  mind  by  that  vast  store 
which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of 
man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almost 
endless  variety  ?  Whence  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ? 
I  answer,  in  a  word,  from  experience. 
In  this,  all  our  knowledge  is  founded — 
from  this,  the  whole  emanates  and 
issues." 

London,  Nov.  1,  ISSl. 


LEUCORRHCEA,  WITH  AFFECTION 
OF  THE  KNEE  SlMILATIiXG 
RHEUMATISM. 

By  Mr,  Smart,  of  Cranbourn. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sin, 
Mrs.  W.  aet.  .32,  a  delicate  person,  a 
keeper's  wife,  always  subject  to  irregu- 
larity of  menstruation  and  confinement 
of  bowels, — mother  of  three  children, 
with  tlie  interval  of  six  years  between 
each  birth, — about  two  months  ago, 
in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  damp,' 
was  seized  with  menorrhagia  and  leu- 
corrhoia ;  she  kept  about  for  a  fort- 
niiihtsubsequently.and  then  was  obliged, 
with  an  apjiarently  inliammatory  swell- 
ing of  the  right  knee,  to  take  to  her 
bed,  uhere  she  has  been  ever  since. 

217.— IX. 


She  was  attended  at  first  by  a  "■entle- 
man  who  treated  her  complaint  as  acute 
rheumatism,  without  relief.  Five  weeks 
ago  she  became  ray  patient,  and  F  fell 
into  the  same  error.  The  joint  was 
considerably  swollen  ;  very  'painful — 
constantly  so,  but  more  at  night;  very 
tender;  not  red.  She  said  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  flying  pains  in  various 
parts.  _  Siie  took  colcliicum,  calo- 
mel with  opium,  steel,  purgatives, 
but  all  without  benefit.  By  this  time  I 
well  began  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
my  diagnosis,  and  my  attention  was 
directed  to  the  situation  and  course  of 
the  pain  siie  suH'ered  in  the  whole  ex- 
tremity. A  small  blister  was  put  on 
the  inside  of  the  knee,  the  surface  dress- 
ed afterwards  with  morphine;  but  this, 
with  leeches,  lotions,  and  fomentations, 
was  without  avail.  Her  bowels  were 
kept  regular  under  the  use  of  castor 
oil.  She  latterly  informed  me  of  a  co- 
pious feetid  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
with  great  pain  in  the  loins,  which" had 
existed  a  long  time.  I  found  the  os 
uteri  turgid  and  very  tender.  Then  it 
struck  me  that  the  di'sease  of  the  knee 
might  be  connected  with  this  afFection. 
Some  femonil  glands  were  enlarged  and 
tender,  and  she  pointed  out  the  course 
of  the  pain  from  Poitparfs  lifjament, 
along  Ike  inside  of  t lie  Ihir/h,  roiuid  the 
innir  condyle  oj  the  femur  (where  it 
was  most  acute.)  to  the  front  of  the 
tibia,  down  to  the  foot. 

October  2d.— R  Argenti  Xitratis  3j  solve 
in  AquEB  5vj.  to  be  applied  to  iLe  cer- 
vix uteri  sevenil  times  ;i  clay,  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  sjmnge  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  bougie. 

5th. —  Remarkable  change  for  the 
jieltcr.  The  pain,  with  its'depressing 
influence,  siic  liad  borne  so  long,  bein<r 
710W  entirehj  remuvtd,  her  spirits  and 
strength  are  regaining  their  natural 
elasticity.  She  is  a!)le  to  bend  the 
joint,  which  she  bad  not  done  for  the 
last  five  weeks ;  she  can  change  her 
posture  in  bed  with  facility;  the  slight- 
est motion  before  caused  acute  pliin. 
The  knee  feels  stiff;  less  swollen  ;  less 
tender.  The  lotion  gave  no  pain, 
Pergat  iu  usu  Jotioijis. 

12th. —  Is  down  stairs;  sits  np  all 
day;  complaining  of  great  weakness  in 
the  loins;  discharge  "  next  to  nothing;" 
not  fa-tid  ;  the  knee  of  its  nutuml  size, 
but  she  is  unable  to  extend  the  lesr; 
the  thigh  still  tender;  occasional  dart- 
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biff  pains  down  the  leg'  to  the  foot ;  ap- 
petite good  j  bowels  regular. 

Pergat. 

24th.  > —  Gaining  strength  ;  walks 
lamely. 

Nov.  17th.— After  straining  herself 
in  lifting,  &c.  discharge  is  apt  to  gush 
from  her.  Lumbar  weakness  nearly- 
gone. 

29th. — No  more  discharge ;  has  had 
daily  a  "sign"  of  the  catamenia ;  has 
left  off  using  the  lotion. 

Dec.  26ih.  —  Quite  recovered:  has 
had  a  regular  return  of  the  catamenia. 
The  limb  sound. 

Observations. — This  is  a  case  of  irri- 
table action  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  oc- 
curring in  a  susceptible  constitution, 
accompanied  by  profuse  leucorrliosa 
and  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb,  wliich  in  all  probability 
re-acted  on  tlie  oriijinal  cause,  exaspe- 
rating it,  prolonging  it,  and  tending  to 
propagate  its  morbid  actions  to  parts 
remotely  situated.  The  saphena  nerve 
bordering  on,  if  not  actually  in,  an  in- 
flammatory condition,  was  the  medium 
of  this  commnnication.  In  its  course 
over  the  knee  joint,  being  tied  down  by 
the  tendinous  fibres  spread  over  tiie 
capsule,  that  restraint  would  prove  an 
additioniil  excitino  cause  of  irritation 
to  the  neighbouring  structures. 

Hence  a  disease  of  the  knee-joint 
closely  resemblinsf  inflammation,  svbicli, 
however,  I  winild  reirard  more  in  the 
light  of  neuralgic  irritation,  differing 
from  inflammation,  in  resisting  every 
melliod  of  treatment,  but  that  which 
was  adapted  to  remove  disease  from  a 
distant  part. 

This  case,  too,  bears  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Jewell. 

December  27,  1831. 


NITHATE  OF  SILVER    IN  LEU- 
CO  RRUCE  A. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
(iazctte. 

Sir, 
In   the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
solution    for   the  cure   of   leucorrhocal 
discharge,  it  has  often   been  remarked 
to  me  that  some  slight  decomposition 


takes  place  when  the  pewter  syringe  is* 
employed.  This,  indeed,  is  so  obvious 
as  scarcely  to  require  comment.  In 
order  to  remedy  tliis  effect,  I  beg  per- 
mission to  state  that  I  have  suorgested  a 
modification  of  what  is  usually  desig- 
nated Clarke's  syringe,  which  appears 
to  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well. 

After  having  given  a  trial  to  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  in  its  various  forms,  and 
in  almost  every  species  of  vaginal  dis- 
charge, I  cannot  but  reiterate  the  opi- 
nion given  in  my  little  work  of  last 
year,  —  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  eflScient  remedies  which  can  be 
employed,  when  the  disease  is  not  de- 
pendent on  absohite  structural  change. 
Even,  however,  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
organic  disease,  its  application  is  often 
attended  with  consideralde  relief  and 
comfort  to  the  patient.  To  prove  that 
my  anticipations,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced this  remedy  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure realized,  permit  me  to  <)uote  a  few 
words  from  the  admirable  Clinical  Lec- 
tures of  Dr.  EUiotson,  as  reported  in 
the  different  medical  periodicals  of  last 
]\Iarci)  : — "  1  am  quite,  sure  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver  forms  one  of  the  best 
injections  you  can  employ  in  these 
cases  (leucorrhcca).  I  will  not  say  it  is 
better  than  any,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  is  inferior  to  none,  and  better 
than  many."  Enough,  sir,  I  trust,  has 
now  been  said  to  induce  my  professional 
bretiiren  to  employ  this  remedial  agent 
in  such  cases  as  those  to  wiiich  I  have 
alluded,  an<l  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  firm  belief,  that  in  most  instances 
their  practice  will  be  crowned  uith  suc- 
cess. I  could  detail  numerous  cases 
in  which  it  liad  etlectetl  a  permanent 
cure,  when  almost  every  known  remedy 
had  been  emi)ioyed  without  benefit  to 
the  patient ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  can- 
did to  oiiserve,  that  I  have  experienced 
disappointment,  which,  indeed,  must 
occasionally  occur  to  every  one  in  the 
use  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  (he 
materia  niedica. 

I  remain,  sir, 
V'our  obedient  humble  servant, 
Geo.  Jewel. 

24,  Saclrvrille  Street,  Piccadilly, 
January  23,  1832. 
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HYDROCEPHALUS  IN  AN  ADULT. 


T9  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  following  case   of  hydrocephalus 
internus  in  an  adult,  of  unusual  dura- 
tion, seems  to  he  worthy  of  rec<ird. 

In  Octoher  1825,  James  Burcheil, 
a^ed  24,  a  stronsf  and  he;>llhy  young- 
man,  was  seized  with  violent  headache, 
and  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  in- 
flammatory atFection  of  the  hrain  which 
usually  terminates  in  hydrocephalus. 
He  undcrvvent  the  usual  treatment  of 
copious  hleedinii;',  leeching',  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  head,  and  active  purg^a- 
tioD ;  hut  in  spite  of  tliese,  and  of  the 
suhscqucnt  use  of  mercury  and  diure- 
tics, in  alfout  five  or  six  woeiis  he  be- 
came perfectly  blind,  and  so  he  remain- 
ed, without  any  other  diminution  of 
sensual,  and  no  abatement  of  intellec- 
tual power,  «p  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  general  health,  after  the  acute 
stage  of  his  disease,  was  gradually  re- 
establisiied,  and  he  was  able  to  walk 
abroad  ;  but  his  headache,  though  alle- 
viated, never  left  him.  After  this  stag-e, 
also,  his  natural  functions  were  never 
much  disturbed,  and  he  was  rather  full 
of  flesh  till  within  the  last  few  months, 
when  he  became  restless,  declined  in 
health  and  gradually  sunk,  and  died  on 
the  fifteenth  instant,  six  years  and  a 
quarter  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  to 
the  last. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  the  commence- 
iTient  of  the  disease  he  had  occasional 
epileptic  fits,  but  they  also  left  him. 

Ihe  general  aspect  of  the  cranium 
externally  after  death,  gave  the  idea  of 
what  would  be  called,  in  a  child,  a  form 
predisposing  to  hydrocephalic  disease, 
a  slight  expansion  laterally,  but  cer- 
tainly so  ■slight  that  it  might  have  pass- 
ed unobserved  if  tiie  subject  hud  died  of 
any  other  malady.  The  cranium  was 
remarkably  tliin,  but  the  sutures  had 
not  g-iven  way  in  any  part. 

The  lateral  ventricles  were  enlarged 
to  nearly  treble  their  natural  size,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  were  also  enlarged, 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  Tlie 
foramen  commune  was  three-quarters 
of  an  iucli  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
ounces  of  limpid  fluid  was  contained  in 
these  cavities.  The  membranous  lining 
of  the  ventricles  was  almost  colourless. 


shewing  no  signs  of  recent  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  choroid  plexus  was  also  sunk 
and  pale.  The  thalami  were  less  pro- 
minent than  usual,  and  the  septum  lu- 
cidnm  three  times  its  usual  breadth.  A 
tumor  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  pro- 
jected from  the  hind  part  of  the  right 
thalamus,  covered  by  the  membrane  of 
the  ventricle,  and  imbedded  in  the  me- 
dullary substance  ;  it  presented  a  fun- 
goid, granulated,  cheese-like  appear- 
ance, and  was  inclosed  in  a  capsule  of 
a  remarkable  pearly  aspect.  The 
other  parts  of  the  brain  and  cere- 
helium  presented  nothing  very  remark- 
able. 

Absorption,  or  condensation,  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum, 
seems  to  have  made  way  for  the  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  ventricles  and 
the  contained  fluid.  The  posterior  cor- 
nua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  had  been 
pushed  so  far  l)ackuard,  as  to  leave  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  incli  between  them 
and  the  pia  mater. 

'I'he  only  practical  inference  from 
what  is  here  observed  seems  to  be,  the 
possibility  of  tajiping  such  a  dropsy 
through  an  opening  in  the  superior 
jiart  of  tlic  occipital  bone.  Tiie  early 
history  of  the  case  convinced  the  at- 
tending surgeon  that  it  was  one  of  sim- 
ple arachnitis  in  the  first  instance,  and 
that  the  growtli  of  the  fungus  was  inci- 
dental, and  perhaps  of  recent  date. 

After  blindness  was  established,  the 
patient's  health  being  in  great  measure 
restored,  and  the  disease  become  chro- 
nic, it  seems  probable  that  a  needle- 
shaped  canula  might  have  been  guided 
into  the  posterior  part  of  one  of  the 
ventricles  without  n)ucli  risk,  and  not 
without  some  hope  that,  by  relieving  the 
tension  of  the  brain,  opportunity  might 
have  been  aflorded  for  the  establishment 
of  a  natural  sanitary  process. 

Wm.  W'ardropeu. 

Pulborough,  Jan.  17,  1832. 


LITHOTRITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  (he  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  operation  of  lithotrity,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  in  a 
much  improved  form,  by  iM.  le  Baron 
Heurteloup,    has,    in  his  hands,   been 
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completely  successful  in  relieving  the 
sufferiii-3  of  a  patient  in  this  neiglibour- 
hoo<l*/  The  operation  "^^ /.^j'^'T  tim" 
performed  in  the  presence  of  M.  tanUy, 
a  surgeon  at  Little  Hampton,  and  my- 
self; and  1  have  great  pleasure  in  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  remarkable  ski  1, 
coolness,  and  dexterity,  manifested  in 
the  performance. 

The  patient  is  a  man  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  has  endured  the 
Lin  of  two  calculi  of  considerable  size 
in  his  bladder  for  more  than  two  years. 
In  addition  to  the  suflering  necessarily 
connected  with  this  complaint,  he  has 
been  rheumatic  for  twenty  years,  and 
has  a  prostate  nearly  three  times  its  na- 

t n ril  SI ZG 

^rhe  application  of  the  instruments 
was  repeated  nine  times,  each  per- 
formance lasting  from  three  to  tour 
minutes.  The  Baron  Heurteloup  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  prolong  each  mani- 
pulation beyond  this,  on  account  ot  the 
irritable  stale  of  the  bladder,  which, 
even  in  this  short  time,  began  to  con- 
tract  violently.  This,  of  course,  occa- 
sioned the  necessity  for  a  more  frequent 
repetition  of  the  operation  than  would 
have  been  called  for  bad  the  bladdei 
been  better  capable  of  bearing  the  pre- 
sence of  the  instruments.  , 

After  the  first  and  second  manipula- 
tions, there  was  some  slight  fever,  and 
a  considerable  .luantity  of  mucus  in  the 
urine,  which  Ithe  urine)  had  a  strong 
ammoniacal  smell;  but  tliese  symp- 
toms lasted  only  two  or  three  days,  and 
became  less  and  less  after  every  opera- 
tion.  The  patient  never,  through  the 
course  of  his  cure,  kept  his  bed  after 
the  first  dav,  and,  latterly,  sat  up  to  his 
dinner  in  an  hour  or  two  after  leaving 
the  operating-room.  •  ,     ,     .• 

The  calculi  were  of  lithic  acid  strati- 
fied with  phosphate  of  lime,  and,  from 
the  quantity  of  fragments  brought  away, 
must  have  been  very  large;  one  ot 
them  was  probably  twice  the  size  ot  a 
walnut,  and   the   other  was  something 

smaller.  i    .•      „ 

The  patient  suffered  several  times, 
during  the  cure,  from  the  irritation  ot  a 
fragment   of  calculus   in   the  urethra  ; 


but  this  was  always  relieved  by  the  hip- 
bath. ,  , 

When  we  remember  the  age,  rheu- 
matic state  of  the  patient,  and  the  en- 
larged state  of  his  prostate  gland,  with 
his  comparatively  trifling  sufifenng.l 
think  we  must  consider  this  case,  m 
coniunction  with  those  already  pub- 
lished by  the  Baron  Heurteloup,  as  go- 
ino-  far  to  prove  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tio^n  of  lithotritv,  and  its  great  superio- 
rity, in  point  'of  safety,  over  that  ot 
lithotomy. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  S.  DoDD, 

Surgeon  to  the  Chichester 
Infirmary. 

Chichester,  Jan.  7,  1S32. 


•  Thi«  p.>f'enl  lived  at  a  pUtre  CO    •"•''♦'^   f^''™ 

London,  and  tl.e  Haron  "'^''"^■'''"}' "^^'^.^X  ely 
tl.ere  eirly  in   the  attcrnoon.     He   immtdiatuy 

the  patient. 


TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  few  remarks  which  I    take  the 
liberty  to  submit  on   the  treatment  ot 
ulcerated  legs  be  worthy  of  insertion  m 
vour  valuable  journal,  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  have  the:n  laid   before  your 
readers.     The  treatment  commonly  pur- 
sued at  hospitals   and   dispensaries,   as 
also    in    private    practice    among    the 
poorer   classes,   is   manifestly  tedious, 
and  too  frequently  unsuccesstul.     lam 
convinced  that  almost  every  description 
of  ulcerated  legs  may  be  cured,  with 
the  utmost  expedition  and  comfort  to 
the  patient,   by  pursuing  the   very    re- 
verse of  the  plans  generally  adopted. 

Patients  who  have  long  been  in  atten- 
dance   at    hospitals     or     dispensaries, 
usually    complain    that    the    reniedies, 
when  applied,   are   of  an  irritating  na- 
ture, such,  for  instance,   as  sulphate  ot 
copper,    destroying    the      granulations 
thrown  up  by  nature  to  close  the  wound. 
Solutions  of  caustic,  &c.  used   with  a 
view  to  e.xcitc  granulations,    although 
thev  be  present  without  any  such  auxi- 
liaries.    Are  not    hard  work,  walking, 
and  the  superincumbent  weight  ot   tue 
body,  sufficient,  and,  alas!  too  power- 
ful stimulants  to   an  ulcerated  and   in- 
flamed   surface?     May  we  not   aild  to 
this  the  frequent  condition  of  a  varicose 
state  of  the  veins,    in   conjunction   witli 
the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spirits. 
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— a  practice  whereby,  for  increasing  the 
revenue  of  <rovcrnnient,  tlie  health  and 
jirosperity  of  myriads  of  individuals  are 
destroyed,  and  wliole  families  fall  inevi- 
table viflims  to  disease  and  infamy. 

1  need  only  suj^^est  what  lo  every 
surgeon  cannot  hut  lie  obvious,  namely, 
that  rest  alone,  in  an  horizontal  poslure, 
with  the  application  of  linen  spread 
with  any  mild  unctuous  substance,  will 
generally  be  productive  of  a  perfect 
cure.  But  in  very  few  cases  can  that 
simple  plan  be  adopted  by  persons 
w  hose  unfortunatelot  it  is  to  endure  these 
diseases,  together  witli  a  train  of  others 
incident  to  their  poverty.  AN'lien  a  sur- 
geon is  consulted,  he  vmII  find  in  fre- 
ijiient  instances  tbat  something  irritating 
has  been  applied  to  the  wound  ;  be  will 
perceive  the  surrounding  skin  inflamed, 
and  tlie  discharge  thin  and  foetid ;  the 
ulceration  gradually  extending  ;  the 
limb  much  swollen,  and  suffering  from 
its  own  weight.  All  these  symptoms 
are  accompanied  with  continual  pain, 
which  increases  during  the  night,  in  con- 
se([uence  of  the  exercise  of  the  preceding 
day.  In  this  state  most  surgeons  would 
deem  it  indispensible  to  foment  and 
poultice  the  part :  to  this  there  may  be 
no  objection,  but  I  have  seldom  found 
it  re(piisite.  'J'hc  first  grand  measure 
is,  to  attack  and  subdue  the  irritation 
and  pain,  by  giving  from  two  to  five 
grains  of  opium  daily,  and  about  one 
grain  of  calomel  night  and  morning,  or 
every  night,  according  as  the  constitu- 
tion requires.  As  soon  as  the  tender- 
ness is  diminished,  let  the  dry  suture  be 
applied  in  the  following  maimer  : — 

Having  first  defended  the  cicatrizing 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  surround- 
ing inflamed  and  delicate  integuments 
with  a  strip  of  lint  or  flne  linen,  spread 
with  spermaceti  ointment,  palm  oil,  or 
any  such  mild  preparation,  by  placing  it 
on  each  side,  the  length  of  the  wound  ; 
then  apply  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaister, 
cut  tapering,  about  an  inch  in  width  at 
the  broad  end  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
at  the  narrow  end,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  length  ;  the  broad  ends  first, 
on  the  sound  and  uninflamed  skin,  be- 
yond the  lint,  on  each  side  of  the  ulcer  ; 
then  draw  the  narrow  ends  as  tight  as 
can  be  comfortably  borne,  so  as  to  ap- 
proximate as  mucb  as  possible  the  edges 
of  the  wound.  In  doing  this  the  strips 
of  i)laister  will  cross  each  other,  and 
afford  the  strongest  support  to  the 
wound   and    the   parts  surrounding  it. 


Two  or  three  pairs  of  these  strips  will 
of  course  be  necessary  to  cover  and  sup- 
port an  extensive  wound.     Lastly,  ap- 
])ly  the  bandage,    which  is  the  most  im- 
portant   i)art   of   the  0|)eration.     This 
should   be  done,  so  as  to  afford  the  due 
support  without  creating  uneasiness.. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  Okes  Bradford,  M.R.C  S. 

216,  Totteuham-Court-Road. 


IDENTITY  OF  SMALL-POX  AND 
COW-POX. 

7'«  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medu-ul 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  you  can  spare  some  corner  of  your 
valuable  Gazette  for  the  following  re- 
marks, I  request  you  will  insert  them. 
1  am.  Sir, 
Your  Constant  Reader. 

Jan.  13tli,  1832. 

On  reading  in  your  last  number, 
(Jan.  7th)  Dr.  Gregory's  paper  on  the 
identity  of  small  and  cow-pox,  I  could 
not  sup[)ress  a  wish  tbat  experiments 
better  calculated  to  settle  the  matter 
than  what  we  learn  respecting  Dr.  Son- 
derland's,  might  be  instituted  in  this 
country,  by  attaching  some  cows,  xinfit 
for  any  thing  else,  to  the  vaccine  esta- 
blishment, and  trying  to  communicate 
to  them  natural  small-pox  by  inocula- 
tion. Should  it  succeed,  a  supi)ly  of 
lymph  would  be  secured  far  superior 
to  that  obtained  from  human  indi- 
viduals at  the  risk  of  rendering  vaccina- 
tion imperfect,  by  disturbing  the  pus- 
tule. Cows  might  then,  likewise,  be 
kept  at  some  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
country,  and  thus  depots  for  genuine 
lymph  be  multiplied. 

]f,  as  some  think,  vaccination  is  on 
the  wane,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
virus,  in  its  present  state,  having  lost 
much  of  its  protecting  virtue,  by  passing 
through  so  many  individuals,  and  thus 
becoming  more  and  more  assimilated 
to  the  human  constitution. 

The  powerful  and  singular  effects  of 
transfusion  of  blood  from  one  animal  to 
anotherofa  different  species,  are  known. 
Perhaps  a  transfusion  of  morbid  matter 
may  produce  somewhat  analogous 
eflects,    and  undergoing  the  anomalous 
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aftection  consequent  on  such  a  transfer 
from  the  cow,  may  render  man  insus- 
ceptilde  of  tlie  more  ordinary  form  of 
the  disease,  generated  in  his  own  spe- 
cies. If  so,  assimilation  by  continued 
transmiffration  cannot  hut  weaken  the 
prophyhictic  power  of  the  vaccine  virus. 


In  reference  to  Dr.  Burke's  question, 
at  paije  505  of  the  same  number,  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  the  case  he  communicates,  it 
is  evident  that  the  inflammatiou  of  the 
eyes  was  metastatic,  and  having"  couiC 
on  as  soon  as  the  irritation  in  tlie  uri- 
nary organs  had  ceased,  was  again 
transferred  to  those  parts  on  irritation 
beiniT  reproduced  there  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  oil,  which  here  had 
a  counter-irritant,  while  in  the  other  eye 
the  calomel  and  opium  had  a  sedative 
effect. 


DR. 


STEVENS'S  REJOINDER  TO 
DR.  JOHNSON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE  by  your  last  number  that  you  are 
unwilling  to  lend  your  pages  to  a  controversy 
wbitli  has  now  become  ]iersonal,  but  as  you 
have  already  published  another  attack  upon 
me,  1  hope  that  in  common  fairness  you  will 
also  insert  my  reply. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  be  compelled  to  a])- 
pear  so  often  before  the  public,  on  purjiose 
to  resist  the  unfounded  attacks  of  an  indivi- 
dual who  is  no  sooner  fairly  convicted  of  one 
misrepresentation,  than  he  tries  to  evade  it 
by  inventing  another. 

1he  chief  accusation  contained  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  last  letter,  is  one  which  concerns 
himself  fully  as  much  as  it  does  me;  for  in 
it  he  asserts  that  the  anuliisis  of  my  jiaper  on 
the  Blood,  which  ap])cared  in  his  journal 
for  July  ]8.'3(),  was  written  by  myself.  JNow 
there  is  but  one  charitable  construction  which 
I  can  put  on  this,  and  that  is,  to  consider  it 
as  a  modest  intimation  to  the  public,  that 
any  author  who  wishes  to  review  his  own 
works  Will  iind  a  place  for  the  same  in  the 
Medico  Ciiirurgical  Review, — of  which  this 
accommod;iting  individual  is  the  sole  editor. 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  certain  class  of 
authors  might  wish  to  be  accommodated  in 
this  kind  of  way  ;  and  lately  there  has  been 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  such  accom- 
luodulion  is  not  uncommon.  Be  this,  how- 
ever,  as  it  may,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 


the  editor  who  permits  such  conduct,  is  just 
as  culpable  as  the  author  who  wishes  to  be 
the  writer  of  his  own  review.  I  am  sorry  to 
observe  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, has  brought  an  accusation  of  tliis 
kind  against  himself ;  but,  in  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  this  instance  I  will  stand  his  friend, 
and  try  to  prove  that  he  is  not  guiiiy. 

He  asserts  that,  as  he  had  not  heard  my 
paper  read  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  I 
had  called  upon  him,  and  requested  that  he 
would  insert  a  report  or  analysis  of  the  said 
paper,  written  by  myself.  "  This,"  says 
he,  "  I  did  publish,  and  this  is  the  unfair 
statement  by  which  be  (Dr.  S.)  says  I  wil- 
fully endeavoured  to  mislead  the  public." 
As  Dr.  Johnson  has  fortunately  furnished  us 
with  a  great  variety  of  polite  expressions,  I 
will  borrow  one  of  bis  own,  and  aver  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  iota  of  truth  in  all  this, 
I  was  not  present  myself,  neither  did  I  know 
■whether  Dr.  J.  was  or  was  not  present  when 
that  paper  w-as  read ;  nor  did  I  care.  Dr. 
.T.'s  journal  may  be,  like  others  of  the  day, 
a  useful  medium  for  disseminating  original 
facts  ;  but  those  will  be  sorry  to  have  the 
Doctor  himself  on  their  side,  who  hare 
either  read  his  own  works,  or  who  know  the 
light  in  which  his  opinions  are  considered  by 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  true  that  I  did  call  upon  him, — but 
not  for  the  purpose  which  he  has  specified. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  recollect  that 
in  181 1  T  published  an  account  of  an  opera- 
tion that  I  had  performed  in  1812,  in  which 
I  had  tied  the  internal  iliac  artery.  The 
patient  died  in  iii'2"i,  and  the  parts  were 
preserved.  Dr.  Van  Brackle,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  operation,  and  who  was 
also  present  at  the  examination  of  the  body 
after  death,  wrote  a  minute  account  of  the 
preparation,  and  sent  it  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Chapman,  (the  then  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Journal.)  which  was  published  in  that 
work  in  one  of  the  numbers  for  1822.  Be- 
lieving that  this  would  find  its  way  into  the 
English  journals,  I  did  not  write  any  account 
of  it  myself,  but  I  kept  the  preparation  in 
my  possession,  and  brought  it  to  England 
with  me,  when  I  returned  to  this  country  in 
1829.  And  the  truth  is,  I  considered  the 
preparation  at  that  period  as  of  little  value  ; 
for  I  thought  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
tied  that  aitery  was  universally  admitted. 
But  in  this  I  was  deceived;  for  in  ftlay 
18o0,  in  looking  over  Mr.  Lawrence's  lec- 
tures, which  had  then  just  a})peared,  I  found 
that  he  had  exjircssed  a  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  which  I  had 
published.  In  consequence  of  this  I  waited 
iqion  Mr.  L  ,  told  him  that  I  had  the  prepa- 
ration in  my  possession,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  would  examine  it  as  early  as 
possible.  The  preparation  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, where  it  was  examined  by  Sir  Astley 
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Cooper,  Mr,  Travers,  Dr.  Hume,  Mr.  Liiw- 
rence,  and  many  others,  who  expressed 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  respect  to 
the  correctness  of  the  original  statement 
which  I  had  made. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  secretary  of  th^  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  asking  me  to  draw  uj) 
a  description  of  the  preparation,  and  to  send 
it  to  them  for  the  next  numher  of ,  their 
Transactions.  This,  however,  I  could  not 
do  ;  for  I  was  then  on  the  very  eve  of  em- 
barking for  America.  In  consequence  of 
wliich  I  requested  Mr.  Owen  to  do  it  for  me, 
and  promised  to  procure  him  the  description 
which  had  formerly  been  made  by  Dr.  Van 
Brackle,  who  had  seen  the  parts  in  their 
more  recent  state.  On  purpose  to  procure 
this,  I  applied  to  several  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, but  none  of  them  could  give  me  tlie 
volume  which  I  wanted.  Amongst  others,  I 
went  to  my  friend.  Dr.  James  Clark,  who 
told  me  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  most 
likely  person  to  be  able  to  give  me  the  jour- 
nal in  question  ;  and,  as  I  did  not  know 
Dr.  J.  myself,  Dr.  C.  gave  me  a  few  lint  s  to 
him,  stating  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted. 
It  was  /or  this  purpose  that  I  called  upon  Dr. 
•Tohnson, — and  not,  as  he  avers,  to  re(juest 
that  he  would  insert  in  his  journal  an  analysis 
of  my  paper  written  by  myself. 

'J'he  said  paper  had  been  read  at  the  Col- 
lege of  I'liysicians  a  short  time  previous  to 
this  period,  and  during  our  interview  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  conversation  '.  who  in- 
troduced it  I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  will  al- 
low, however,  that  it  was  probably  myself, 
for  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  an  anxious  desire 
that  the  facts  contained  in  that  paper  should 
be  made  as  public  as  possible.  In  the  same 
conversation.  Dr.  J.  exjiressed  a  wish  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  paper,  on  purpose  to  lay  be- 
fore his  readers  a  correct  account  of  the 
facts  which  1  had  stated.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  send  him  a  copy,  provided  he  would 
give  me  a  positive  promise  not  to  [lublish  it 
in  its  original  form  ;  for,  as  I  believed,  the 
College  of  Physicians  retained  to  themselves 
the  right  of  publishing  any  paper  which  had 
been  read  at  their  meetings.  Inconsequence 
of  this  conversation,  I  afterwards  sent  or 
gave  him  a  cojiy  of  the  original  paper;  and, 
in  as  far  as  Dr.  J.  has  given  a  statement  of 
the  facts  contained  in  that  document,  they 
are  perfectly  correct,  lie  .states,  however, 
what  is  not  correct,  when  he  asserts  that  he 
can  prove  that  the  analysis,  and  the  only  state- 
ment which  he  had  ever  given  of  my  views, 
were  written  by  mys(  If.  Indeed  1  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  said 
analysis,  to  convince  any  im))artial  ])erson 
that  I,  at  least,  could  not  have  been  tl.'e 
writer  of  it.  It  begins  by  stating,  that,  "  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
a  paper  on  the  above  subject  was  read  by  Dr, 


Sleevens,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a 
practising  physician  in  the  West  Indies." 

]Vovv,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  from  having 
read  the  paper  myself,  I  was  not  even  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  you  will  observe  that  my  name  is  mis- 
spelt, which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the 
case  had  I  been  the  writer  of  the  article. 

It  is  customary,  I  believe,  for  an  author 
who  has  written  a  work  to  send  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  editors  of  journals,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained how  and  when  Dr.  J.  got  possession 
of  a  copy  of  my  paper.  There  is,  however, 
a  wide  difierence  between  an  author  giving 
a  copy  of  an  original  paper  to  the  editor  of 
a  journal,  and  writing  a  review  of  his  own 
production. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  however,  that  he  has 
a  document  in  his  possession  which  willyjnu's 
that  I  had  written  the  analysis  myself.  Now, 
if  he  has  such  a  document,  or  any  other  of 
mine,  except  a  correct  cojiy  of  the  original 
paper  on  the  blood,  lethiin  bring  it  forward, 
and  expose  it  to  a  fair  inspection,  within  fif- 
teen days  from  the  publication  of  this,  and 
then  I  will  shew  either  that  the  said  docu* 
ment  is  entirely  a  forgery,  or  confess  that  my 
memory  has  deceived  me  sadly  in  this  affair. 
But  if  he  does  not  produce  it  within  the 
above  period,  I  shall  then  consider  his  as- 
sertions about  this  document  to  be  as  untrue 
as  his  other  misre])resentations,  and  so  leave 
him  to  God  and  his  own  conscieiice. 

Now,  setting  aside  all  his  sophistry,  tlie 
following  is  the  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
In  his  journal  for  July  1830,  Dr.  J.  published 
a  correct  outline  of  the  facts  contained  in  my 
paper.  7\t  that  period  he  spoke  favourably 
of  my  opinions,  and  represented  the  means 
which  I  had  proposed  "  for  combating  a 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  as  both 
simple  and  practicable."  Secondly,  when 
he  found  that  some  eminent  individuals  in 
the  profession  considered  the  juoposal  which 
1  had  made  for  the  treatment  of  cholera  *  as 
better  than  his  own,  he  thtn  got  up,  at 
a   public    meeting,    in    a    violent    passion, 

*  I  may  ob.serve,  that  though  this  treatment  has 
not  yc't  {?ot  a  fair  trial  in  cholera,  still,  in  as  far  as 
it  has  lieen  tried,  it  has  been  found  to  he  decidedly 
the  most  successful.  S^e  Sir  W.  ("richtoii's  let- 
ter, in  the  Supplement  to  the  IMedical  Gazette; 
in  which  it  is  stated,  that,  in  an  liospital  at  St. 
Pi'tersburgh,  only  three  died  out  of  thirty  pa- 
tients who  had  been  treated  with  large  doses  of 
muriate  of  soda:  but  of  this  hereafter.  It  is 
probable  that  the  cliolera,  like  the  yellow  fever, 
never  would  have  been  so  fatal  had  it  nut  been 
for  improper  treatment.  Water,  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  an  infusion  of  dried  raspberries, 
mustard  emetics,  &c.  Ac.  have  lately  been  found 
to  be  successful  in  the  treatment  of  tliis  disease. 
Not  that  there  is  any  thing  specific  in  these  re- 
medies, for  they  are  more  useful  merely  because 
they  are  less  pernicious  than  calom:d  in  .scruple 
dosen,  and  the  other  destructive  agents  that  have 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  used  by 
most  of  his  colleagues  who  have  treated  cholera 
in  the  East. 
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and,  on  the  authority  of  certain  papers,  ut- 
tered a  tiracJe  about  soda  and  sodafied  blood 
%vhich  he  himself  must  have  known  to  be  in- 
correct ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  tlie  whole  of  it 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own  facts, 
such  as  he  himself  had  previously  published 
in  his  journal.  It  was  for  this  that  I  nccused 
him  of  wilful  misrepresentation  ;  and  having 
convicted  him  of  this,  even  by  his  own  evi- 
dence,  how  does  he  try  to  get  rid  of  the 
proof? — why,  simply  by  inventing  one  mis- 
representation on  purpose  to  conceal  ano- 
ther, and  endeavouring  to  mislead  those  who 
do  not  think  for  themselves,  by  asserting, 
"  that  he  had  never  made  ivuj  statement  except 
that  uliich  was  contained  in  his  own  journal." 
And  though  1  have  admitted  the  said  state- 
ment to  be  correct,  yet  he  labours  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  ground  on  which  1  have  ac- 
cused him  :  but  the  truth  is,  that  [  never 
accused  him  on  any  such  grounds  ;  for 
I  admitted  that  the  facts,  as  stated  ia  his 
journal,  were  j)erfectly  correct.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  this  is  the  only  statement 
which  he  had  ever  given  of  my  views.  Now 
the  memory  of  this  gentleman  must  be  very 
bad  indeed  ;  for,  independent  of  what  occur- 
red in  the  Westminster  Society,  is  it  not 
true  that,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  the  5th  De- 
cember, he  asserts,  that  lie  had  in  his  pos- 
session documents,  "  from  which  it  appears 
that  S(xla  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  treatment  in  the 
above  Island — i,  e.  Trinidad ;  that  the 
blood  of  sodafied  patients  after  death  was 
found  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  intscdafied ;"  and,  lastly,  he  intimates 
that  the  success  had  been  owing,  not  to  soda, 
but  to  the  reddening  of  the  blood  by  the 
warm  bath  1 

It  icasfor  this  that  I  accused  Dr.  Johnson 
of  unfair  dealing,  and  wilfully  endeavouring 
to  mislead  the  jjiiblic  ;  foi,  as  he  himself  had 
previously  ])ublished  a  correct  statement  of 
my  views,  he  must  have  known  that  the  opi- 
nions imjiuted  to  me  by  the  Trinidad  physi- 
cians were  directly  the  reverse  of  those 
which  I  had  expressed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  no  right  to  bring  forward 
such  documents  as  affording  any  proof 
against  cither  my  facts  or  opinions  ;  and  if 
his  having  done  so  be  not  a  wilful  misrejyre- 
sentation  on  his  part,  then  it  is  madness  ; 
and  the  jierson  who  can  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct,  without  meaning  to  misrepresent, 
is  filter  to  become  the  inhabitant  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  than  to  be,  as  he  professes,  an  in- 
structor of  the  jiublic. 

Dr.  Johnson  denies  h:)ving  had  any  pre- 
vious  communication  with  the  writers  of  the 
Trinidad  documents  ;  and  this,  perha[)8,  is 
true.  I  did  not,  however,  directly  accuse 
him  of  corresponding  with  either  of  these 
gentlemen.  1  observed,  "  that  i\Ir.  Great- 
rex,  op|)arenily  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Pr.  Johnson,  states,"  Sec. ;  and  I  did  so  for 


the  following  reason.  If  you  will  refer  to 
page  296  of  the  last  number  of  Dr.  J.'s 
journal,  you  will  find  it  there  stated,  that 
"  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Greatrex  (iifler  perusing  a  commimication 
of  mine  on  the  foregoing  subject,  and  essentially* 
the  same),  I  beg  leave  to  append,"  &c. 

Mr.  Greatrex's  letter,  which  is  apparently 
written  to  Dr.  J.,  is  dated  July  24th, 
1831,  and  in  this  he  says — "  I  withheld,  as 
you  have  seen  by  Dr.  Ilacket's  letter,  all 
authority,''  &c.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  ob- 
serves, "  that  he  had  never  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Greatrex  either  before  or  since." 
Now,  are  we  to  consider  this  as  an  indirect 
admission,  that  he  had  corresponded  with 
him  ;it  that  period?  and  when  we  find  it 
stated  in  a  journal,  "that  Mr.  G  ,  in  answer 
to  a  communication  of  mine  on  the  foregoing 
subject,"  SlC,  who  are  we  to  suppose  to  have 
been  the  correspondent  in  this  case  but  the 
editor  himself?  It  is  evident  from  what  fol- 
lows that  it  was  not  written  in  answer  to  any 
communication  of  Dr.  Hacket ;  and  if  it  was 
not  to  Dr.  J.,  to  whom  was  it  written  ?  It 
is  possible  that  some  other  unknown  third 
person  has  been  making  himself  busy  in  this 
affair  ;  and  if  so.  Dr.  J.  can  only  clear  him- 
self of  the  suspicion,  by  explaining  to  the 
public  w  ho  this  person  is. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  friend,  and  denies  that  he  has 
made  any  attack  upon  me  ;  for  "  where," 
says  he,  "  did  I  attack  him  at  all?"  Now 
Dr.  J.  is  aware  that,  when  my  last  paper  was 
written,  I  was  under  an  im]>ression  that  he 
had  asserted  in  the  Westminster  Society, 
*'  that  he  had  a  document  in  his  possession" 
which  would  prove  that  what  I  had  pub- 
lished was  "  forgeries,"  and  that  my  con- 
duct "  was  disgraceful  to  the  whole  profes- 
sion."' This  statement,  it  is  ])ro])er  to  ob- 
serve, found  its  way  into  the  Morning  Post. 
It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  state,  that  when  I 
requested  a  friend  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  to  require  either  a  disavowal  or  an 
apology  for  such  outrageous  conduct,  that 
he  signed  a  document,  in  which  he  af- 
firms "  that  the  above  report  is  totally  in- 
correct, and  that  he  had  never  made  any 
charge  of  the  kind."  Such  being  the  case, 
and  though  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post 
still  insists  that  the  original  report  was  cor- 
rect, yet  I  will  waive  what  occurred  at  that 
meeting,  and  simply  refer  to  his  own  letter 
to  you  of  the  5th  December,  18;5],  in  which 
he  states,  that  he  had  documents  in  his 
possession  "  charging  Dr.  Stevens  with 
misrepresentation  of  facts;"  also  "  of  gar- 
bling, to  suit  his  own  purpose,  a  letter  from 

•  From  tills  it  would  appear  that  the  said  docii- 
meiit  haK  undergone  certain  changes  since  Mr. 
Greatrex  had  seen  it  ;  and  of  this  I  nni  very  glad, 
for  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Rlr.  G.  would  have 
lent  his  sani  lion  to  the  improper  language  whicli 
has  since  appeared  in  Dr.  J.'s  journal. 
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Mr.  Greatrex  ;"  and  other  grave  charges 
that  were,  in  his  mind,  "  calculated  to 
do  injury,  and  even  disgrace  to  the  medical  pro- 
J'eiiioii."  Now,  if  Dr.  J.  has  any  sense  of 
propriety  yet  left,  let  him  lead  this ;  and 
then  he  may  himself  answer  his  own  ques- 
tion, and  inform  the  public  "  ultere  he  had 
made  any  attack  against  mt.'' 

You  will  thus  see,  by  referring  to  his  own 
letter  of  the  5tb,  lb  at  he  did  use  language  which 
be  had  no  right  to  have  used,  and  you  know 
also  that  he  did  make  an  imj)ression  on  the 
public  mind  which  the  'J'rmidad  pa[)ers 
themselves  never  could  have  made  liad  theii 
uierelij  appeared  before  the  public  in  their  ori- 
ginal form,  and  without  unii  previous  comment. 
Yet,  after  all  this,  he  has,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "  tbe  effrontery"  to  state 
that  he  never  made  any  attack  upon  me, 
and  that  he  took  uo  part  in  the  controversy, 
"  either  pro  or  con."  Poor  innocent  man  I 
he  has  really  been  ill-used.  He  took  no 
part  !  he  merely  accused  me  of  misre- 
presenting facts,  garbling  letters,  and 
other  conduct  that  was  disgraceful  to  the 
whole  profession,  and  this,  like  a  good, 
simple,  honest  editor,  he  calls  publishing 
*'  tbe  two  documents  written  by  the  con- 
tending parties  themselves,  witliout  taking 
any  part,  pro  or  con,  in  the  controversy." 
Yet  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Trinidad  documents  are  circulat- 
ing against  me  all  over  tbe  world,  and 
uncontradicted,  at  least  in  as  far  as  his 
journal  is  concerned ; — bis  next  number, 
however,  will  shew  whether  he  be  or  be 
not  deserving  of  the  good  character  which 
he  has  given  of  himself. 

It  is  tbe  duty  of  an  editor,  or  of  a  professed 
critic,  to  lay  before  his  readers  a  clear  view 
of  facts,  and  if  necessary,  to  reason  from  these 
as  fairly  as  he  can.  It  is  one,  at  least,  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  gentleman 
not  to  attack  the  honour  of  another  until  he 
is  fully  convinced  that  he  deserves  such 
treatment.  I  liave  thus  stated  the  facts, 
and  whether  Dr.  J.  has  acted  with  wis- 
dom towards  himself,  or  fairness  towards 
me,  I  shall  now  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
public. 

By  inserting  the  above,  you  will  oblige 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  SrtvENS,  M.D. 
Albany-Street,  Regent's  Park, 
January  23,  1832. 

[We  have  thus  inserted  Dr.  Johnson's 
original  charges  against  Dr.  Sievens,  the 
answer  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Johnson's  reply, 
and  Dr.  Stevens's  rejoinder  ;  and  here  we 
must  close  the  controversy,  so  far  as  the 
Medical  Gazette  is  concerned  If  either 
gentleman  have  any  thing  further  to  say, 
it  must  appear  at  the  end  of  the  num- 
ber, extra  limites,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
parties.] 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  <\  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abreger."— D'Ai.iiMBiiRT. 


Oil  (he  Phenomena  of  Dreams,  and  other 
transient  ilhisious.  By  \V.  C. 
Dendy,  iM.R.C.S.  &c.  18mo.  pp.  154. 

It  would  require  no  ghost  to  tell  us, 
even  if  this  little  production  had  ap- 
peared aiioiiyint)usly,  that  its  author 
was  a  medical  man.  How  nosologically 
does  he  treat  his  subject !  Here  we 
have — 

"  1.  The  Predisposing  Cause  (of 
Dreaming). — Congestion  of  venous  or 
carbonized  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain. 

"  2.  Exciting  cause. — External  or 
internal  impression  on  the  extremities 
or  origin  of  a  nerve  (of  sense?)  at  tbe 
period  of  departing  or  returning  con. 
sciousiiess. 

"  3.  Pro.ximate  cause. — Recurrence 
of  ideas  (erroneously  associated)." 

Then  there  is  allusion  to  the  "  re~ 
mote  or  sympathetic  causes."  And  in 
another  place  we  are  told,  that  "  the 
immediate  cause  of  sleep  appears  to  con- 
sist in  certain  conditions  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  depending  on 
the  reflux  of  a  great  portion  of  the  vital 
fluid  towards  the  heart,  as  in  deliquium, 
or  its  congestion  in  the  sinuses  or 
veins" — "  a  condition  which  may  result 
from  depressed  nervous  energy,  ex- 
haustion, fatigue,  cold,  or  the  influence 
of  powerful  narcotics  ;  and  when  either 
of  these  causes  is  in  excess,  death  itself 
is  the  result.''  Now,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  there  is  no  small  mistake  in 
this  view  of  the  matter.  Sleep  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  tninsidered  as  a  disease  ; 
nor  is  dreaming  either.  JMr.  D.  woultl 
understand  sleep  too  literally  in  the 
sense  of  a  "  non-natural."  \Ve  fear  he 
is  too  medical  to  be  correctly  metaphy- 
sical. But  he  has  given  us,  without 
doubt,  a  very  amusing  little  book,  full 
of  materials  for  the  occupation  of  the 
in(iuisitive  :  how  he  contrived  to  per- 
suade himself  to  be  so  brief,  after  so 
much  curious  reading  as  lie  has  evidently 
indulged  in,  is  to  us  a  consideration 
which  much  redounds  to  his  credit. 
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Celsus  and  Gregory. 

ul.  C.  Celsi  de  Re  Medica  Libri  octo. 
With  a  Translation,  by  G.  F.  Col- 
der, M.D.     Ill  4  small  volumes. 

A.  Cor.  Cclsi  DlcdicmcE  Libri  octo. 
With  the  words  of  the  text  in  the 
order  of  consinittion,  and  a  Transla- 
tion by  Alex.  Lee,  x\.JM.  Surg-.  In 
2  vols.  Svo, 

Conspectus  MedicincB  Tkeoreticce  anc 
tore  Jacobo  Gregory,  jM.D.  With 
an  Ordo,  Translation,  and  Notes,  by 
J.  Steggall,  M.D.    ISmo.  2d  Edit, 

Lectiones  Celsiance  et  Cregoriauce ;  or 
Passaofes  from  Celsus  and  Gregory 
syntactically  arran«jed,  with  ol)serva- 
tions  exjihiining-  difficulties,  &c. ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Grammar,  By  Wil- 
liam Cross.     18mo. 

All  these  productions  are  indebted  for 
tlieir  origin  to  tlie  regulations  of  the 
worsi»ipful  company  of  Apothecaries — 
they  all,  particularly  the  latter  three, 
profess  to  help  the  tyro  through  his  <li(li- 
cnltics  —  to  give  him  a  quanlmn  suff'.  of 
intimacy  with  Gregory  and  Celsus — 
and,  in  short,  at  a  minimuin  of  expense, 
both  of  time  and  money,  to  supply  him 
with  all  the  clii-isical  literature  he  will 
ab-'olutcly  want  in  his  profession.  Woe 
to  the  luckless  wight  who  puts  his  faith 
in  such  "  blind  guides  1" 

Dr,  ColiiL'r's  book  is  certainly  the 
most  respectable  in  the  collection;  for 
which  reason  we  have  put  it  first.  The 
text  is  apparently  correct  enough;  but 
we  cannot  say  much  for  either  the  ele- 
gance or  accuracy  of  the  translation. 

The  second  on  the  list  is  as  imjiudcnt 
a  piece  of  pretension  as  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  met  wit'\  In  a  preface  full 
of  vapourincf  nonsense,  tlie  author  in- 
forms us  tluil  he  has  been  several  years 
employed  upon  liis  Onlo  Verbonim, 
which  he  hopes  will  lessen  the  "  tajdiuni 
of  study  otheruise  necessary  ;"  and  he 
puts  forth  a  quantity  of  the  most  ridi- 
culous trasli  relative  to  his  labours  in 
procuring  a  "  most  ajiproved  text:" 
on  he  jifoes  then  babbling  about  Targa, 
and  Caesarius,  and  Almelovoen,  and 
Ijinden — his  predecessors  in  this  duti/, 
attended  with  such  "  great  responsi- 
bility." AVe  have  not  time  to  waste 
upon  a  full  exposure  of  this  sort  of 
(juackcry  ;  but  we  shall  lay  l)cfore  our 
readers  a  few  specimens  of  the  auihor^s 
aidlitics  in  the  translating,  or  rather 
traducing,  way,  that  will  amuse  them. 
Among  other  ^»rcliminary  niattcr  with 
which  Mr.  Lcc  has  adorned  his  Cdsus, 


is  a  life  of  him  by  a  Dutchman,  which 
our  author  has  been  tempted  to  trans- 
late. Aware  that  there  have  been  va- 
rious English  versions  of  Celsus  de  Me- 
dicina,  by  which  a  new  translator  might 
profit,  we  were  not  so  anxious  to  taste 
of  his  quality  in  the  body  of  the  work 
as  in  tins  volunteer  specimen  of  the 
life,  where  we  suspected  he  should  have 
to  "  swim  without  his  corks,"  Let  us 
take  a  few  samples. 

Rhodius  (the  author  of  the  life),  after 
saying  he  was  satisfied  that  Celsus  lived 
at  Rome,  adds, — "  non  desnnt  taraen 
causae,  cur  addubitem,  patria,  an  jure 
civitatis,  ipsum  Romanis  accenseam," 
This  Mr.  Lee  translates, — "reasons  are 
not  wanting  why  I  should  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  him  a  Roman,  either  by 
birth,  or  right  of  citizenship  !"  in  which 
he  has  not  only  missed  tiie  grammatical 
meaning,  but  the  common  sense  of  his 
author.  The  following  passage,  if  he 
understood  it,  wouhl  have  set  him 
right.  Rhodius  thinks  it  probable  that 
tlie  ancient  booksellers  would  be  anxious 
to  secure  to  Celsus  the  epithet  of  "  Ro- 
manus,"  at  all  events,  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  it  by  privilege,  or  by  birth, — 
"  posterius  tamen  ut  credam,  suadet 
preeter  apertum  auctoris  (nostri)  tex- 
tum,  epistola  ejusdem  ad  Calistum,  et 
persiiadct  ad  PuUum  Nataleiu  altera  ;" 
which  Mr.  Lee  translates, — "  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  latter,  as  it  i.i 
evident  from  the  text  of  that  author  {'!), 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  Calistus,  and  in 
another  to  Pallus  Natalis," — missing 
both  the  sense  and  strength  of  the  ex- 
pression before  him, 

Affain,  where  Rhodius  is  telling  us 
that  in  some  of  the  older  editions  "  Ro- 
inani"  is  added  to  "  A,  Corn.  Cclsi," 
he  takes  occasion  to  add: — "  Patriain 
sive  auctor  ipse,  sive  alius  quispium  ad- 
didcrit,  i<l  certe  non  caret  vetustatis  ex- 
cmplo,"  &c.  iAlr.  Lee  thinks  proper  to 
translate  the  latter  phrase  for  us  thus  :  — 
"  As  to  the  word  *  piilria,'  whctiier  the 
autiior  himself  added  it,  or  some  other 
person  for  him  !"  &c,  &c. 

One  passage  more  froai  the  transla- 
tions of  the  new  editor  of  Celsus  ;  it  is 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lite  : — 

"  His  <|uotquot  naturse  associavit  be- 
nignitas,  hlmjuos  adferte  animos,  ele- 
ganti  favctc  lingua;.  Ita  vobis,  et  ve- 
rum  animi  sermonisque  cultum,  et  fir- 
ma  valttudinis  praesidia  parabitis.  Tan- 
tum  est. 

"  '  Ojitandiim  csl,  ut   sit  mens  Sana  in  curpore 

bBHO.'" 
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**  Therefore,"  translates  Mv.  Lee, 
"  let  that /'flicitaus  associatiuii  in  youth 
be  united  to  «?t  7t7ibiasstd  mind,  and 
cultivate  the  eleijunce  of  his  laur/uage. 
So  that  by  tliese  means  they  (?)  will  en- 
sure for  tiieuiselves  tlie  most  valuable 
improvement  both  of  mind,  languajie, 
and  the  safest  remedies  for  the  recovery 
of  health.  /  inust  Jinish,  '  with  the 
sincerest  wiih,  that  you  may  always 
possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  vigorous 
frame'  "  !  ! ! 

Is  the  reader  satisfied  ?  We  have 
taken  the  preceding  specimens,  almost 
at  random,  out  of  a  number  of  otliers 
■which  struck  us  as  ecjually  engaging. 
But  we  cannot  part  from  JMr.  Lee  with- 
out seriously  informing  him,  that  a  boy 
of  one  of  the  lowest  forms  in  our 
grammar  schools  would  be  whipped 
for  such  stupid  and  egregious  blunder- 
ing. 

Dr.  Steggall's  Gregory  is  a  very 
good  little  book  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
see  it  disfigured  with  an  Ordo.  This 
business  of  ordo- making  is  one  of  the 
vilest  liberties  ever  devi'sed  or  practised 
upon  a  classical  writer:  all  beauty  and 
liarmony  of  arrangement  are  exploded 
by  it.  Better  a  liiousand  times  have 
recourse  to  the  interlinear  versions  of 
the  Hamiltonian  system  ;  for  by  them 
we  make  out  the  u;eaning  of  the  author 
without  torturing  him  to  death :  and 
we  can  infinitely  better  afford  to  have 
our  own  language  disjointed  and  put 
out  of  tune,  than  have  the  riiythmical 
cadence  of  an  ancient  tongue  f/?A-ordered 
and  destroyed. 

Of  the  Lfctiones  CeJsiana,  &c.  the 
less  there  is  said  the  better.  It  is  a 
humble  performance  of  the  humblest 
class. 


Working  Man''s  Companion.  —  The 
Physician.  (1.  The  Cholera.)  Pub- 
lished under  the  su()erintendence  of 
the  JSoci'jty  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Charles  Knight,  Pail- 
Mall  East,  1832. 

Useful  knowledge!  What  will  it 
profit  the  "  working  man"  to  have  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  cholera  laid  before  him  ? 
A  few  general  directions  for  his 
guichuice,  as  to  habits  of  temperance 
and  cleanliness,  might  indeed  !)e  of 
service,  but  a  volume  of  two  hundred 
aud  odd  pages  on  the  symptoms,  pa- 


thology, and  treatment  of  cholera  to 
a  person  of  that  class  to  which  the  work 
is  addressed,  becomes  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous. The  only  part  of  it  wliich  is  likely 
to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  prac- 
tically followed,  is  the  recommendation 
to  the  working  man,  if  he  be  coKl  and 
wet,  to  take  a  glass  "  of  good  lirandy." 
We  are  sorry  to  [)erceive  a  series  which 
commenced  so  happily  with  a  most  in- 
teresting essay  on  machinery,  well  calcu- 
lated to  convince  the  "  operatives"  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  its  improve- 
ments, so  soon  break  down  into  any 
thing  so  utterly  unfit  for  its  intended 
purpose  as  "  the  Physician." 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  28,  1832. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licit  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  dir- 
t's Medicte  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,dicendipeiiculumnonrecuso."—ClCBBO. 


AMENDED  ANATOMICAL  BILL. 

Thk  anatomical  bill,  as  ainended  by 
the  committee,  now  lies  before  us,  and 
our  hopes  in  consequence  revive.  Seve- 
ral important  steps  have  been  made 
since  we  addressed  our  readers  last 
week.  Then,  indeed,  we  were  disap- 
pointed, for  we  had  before  our  eyes  the 
manoeuvre,  apparently  successful,  of  a 
meddling  blockhead,  and  the  mortifying 
spectacle  of  a  measure  involving  some  of 
the  dearest  interests  of  society,  delayed, 
if  not  defeated,  because  tiicre  was  no 
"  House"  to  discuss  or  entertain  it. 
But  a  better  fate  awaited  the  renewed 
attempt,  and  the  bill,  with  several  im- 
provements, has  now  passed  the  second 
reading,  and  been  committed.  The 
changes  in  it  are  not  numerous  nor 
striking,  but  they  are  of  essential  im- 
portance in  their  effects.  To  say  that 
even  now  it  is  in  all  its  parts  such  as 
we,  being  professional  men,  should  have 
desired,  would  be  uncandid ;  but  this 
we  will  say,  that  its  provisions  are  cal- 
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culated,  as  regards  the  public,  to  protect     law   of  the  land.     The   principle— the 
science,  and  conseciucntly  to  benefit  the     fifeneral  principle  once  admitted   by  the 
community  in  no  small  degree ;  while,     legislature,    that    anatomy    should    be 
viewed   in  reference  to   the  anatomist,    protected,    and   some     provision  made 
they  separate  him  from   his    unnatural    for    its    being    cultivated  without  vio- 
partnership  with  ruffians,  and  thus  per-     lation    of    the  law— details    accommo- 
niit  him   to  prosecute  his   most  useful     dated  to  the  circumstances  would  after- 
labours,   if  not   entirely  free  from   the     wards    follow ;    and  therefore,  though 
revilines  of  the  ignorant  and  the  preju-     we   have   freely   commented    on    some 
diced,  at  least  without  degradation,  and     subordinate   clauses,    while   there    was 
secure  against  the  penalties   of  the  law.     yet  opportunity  for  their  improvement. 
There  is  yet  another  light  in  which  the     now   that  some  essential   amendments 
proposed  measure  may  be  viewed ;  we     have  been  made,  and  the  measure  fairly 
mean,  as  regards   the  legislature  itself,     brought  before  the  House,   we  are  for 
which,    if  passed,  it  will  free  from  the     cheerfully  accepting  what  we   can  ob- 
greatest  blot  i)y  which  any  code  can  be     tain,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  desire 
stained — injustice  j — owing  to  the  exist-    that   we    had    in    firm    possession   the 
ence  in  the  statute-book  of  laws  by  which     benefits    ivhich    Mr.   Warburton's    bill 
men  are  compelled   to  know,  and  for-     would  confer.      But    in    order    to   fa- 
bidden  to  acquire  knowledge — are   en-    cilitate    the  attainment    of  this   great 
joined  to  do,  and  to  leave  undone— by     object,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  those,  who 
laws  which  defy  obedience,  and  enact-    think  the  measure  not  so  absolutely  per- 
ments  which  mock  the  understanding,     feet  as  they  conceive  it  might  possibly 
It  is  subject  of  congratulation  to  find  that     have    been"  made,     should,     notwith- 
IMr.  Warburton  has  not,  «s  we,  it  ap-     standing,  waive  their  own  favourite  no- 
pears,   prematurely   apprehended,    be-    tions  on  less  important  points,  in  consi- 
come  indifferent  or   lukewarm  in   the     deration    of    the    great    good    which 
cause  for  which  he  has  done  so  much  ;     must  result  from   the  proposed  enact- 
and  the  majority  in  his  favour,  on  the  di-     ment,  constituted  as  it  is.     The  appear- 
visions  which  occurred,  afTurd  reason  to     ance   at  the   present  moment  of  petty 
hope  that  he   will  carry  his  bill  success-    jealousies — the    proposal    of    fine-spun 
fully   through    the   lower  house.     De-    distinctions — the  insisting  on  corporate 
voutly  do  we  hope  that  it  may  not,  as     privileges — in  a  word,  the  appearance 
before,  meet  with  any  impediment  from     of  any  disunion  in  the  respectable  part 
the  peers.  of  the  profession,   must  needs  be  mis- 

We  have  criticised  the  bill  as  to  some  chievous  ;  and  by  being  adduced  in  ei- 
of  its  minor  points,  but  we  will  freely  ther  House  by  some  one  hostile  to  the 
admit  that  jjossibly — nay,  even  proba-  bill,  might  lead  to  its  being  thrown  out, 
])]) — provisions  which  to  medical  men  and  with  it  every  measure  of  relief  post- 
would  have  appeared  more  perfect,  poned  for  a  period,  the  duration  of 
might,  by  the  very  circumstances  in  which,  or  the  extent  of  intermediate 
which  we  deemed  their  excellence  to  evil,  no  one  can  foresee, 
consist,  have  become  less  eligible  in  the  From  the  very  temperate  and  judicious 
eyes  of  our  legislators  ;  and  however  letter  addressed  by  the  Council  of  the 
much  we  may  argue  and  declaim  upon  College  of  Surgeons  to  Lord  JMelbourne, 
the  subject,  to  their  view  of  the  tjues-  we  had  hoped  that  they  at  least  were  una- 
tion  wc  must  bend.  Ourjmlgment,  we  nimous  in  the  opinions  we  have  above  ex- 
may  persuade  ourselves,  is  the  law  of  pressed.  What,  then,  was  our  moriifi- 
rca£on,  but  tbeir  decisions  coustilulc  the    cation  on  beholding  an  anecdote  about  a 
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gallant  officer  expressing,  on  his  death- 
bed, an  abhorrence  of  dissection,   from 
the  pen  of  one  of  tliese  gentlemen,  ef- 
fecting its   revolution    througii   all  the 
newspapers,  whig,   tory,  and  radical,  as 
if  it  were  something  which  appealed  to 
all  men  alike,  of  whatever  rank  and  of 
whatever  party.     The  story  itself,   in- 
deed, is  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  point, 
that  the  only  feeling  it  can  excite  must 
be  that  of  astonishment  that  "  copy" 
should  ever  be  so  scanty  as  to  lead  tiie 
editor  greediest  of  materials  to  trans- 
cribe it  into  his  pages ;  but   when  by 
the  reference  it  appears  to  come  from  a 
Professor  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and    a    member    of  the   Council,   the 
source  whence  the  sentiment  flows  gives 
it  an    importance    which   it    certainly 
would  not  have  derived  either  from  any 
depth  in  the  argument,  or  force  in  the 
illustrations,  by  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied.     It   is   amusing  to  observe  how 
frequently  the  secret  feelings  and  weak- 
nesses of  men  will  escape  them  almost 
unconsciously ;    and    thus    it    becomes 
apparent  in  the  present  instance,  that 
the  learned  autlior  has  personally  a  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  being  dissected,  for  he 
says,   in  reference   to  the  anecdote  al- 
luded to — "  Sir  \V.  INlyers   and  myself 
know  too  much  of  the  process  to  like 
it."      Now  the  gist  of  all  his  argument 
is,   that  dissection,  which  the  medical 
profession  almost  to  a  man  desire  to  sec 
freed  from  the  stigma  which  is  entailed 
upon  it,  by  being   made   a  pert  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  those  guilty  of 
the  greatest  crimes,  should  now  and  for 
ever  be  stamped  as  infamous,  and  as  on 
indignity  ofl'ered  to  the  body  of  criminals 
alone.     With  this  view  of  the  question 
it  is  not    surprising    that    the   writer 
should    strenuously    oppose    the    first 
great  step  towards  removing  the  gene- 
ral prejudice,  by  making  the  bodies  of 
executed  murderers  no  longer  objects  of 
popular  horror,  and  by  ceasing  to  exhibit 
thein  in  all  the  revolting  display  so  un- 
wisely   adopted    on     such    occasions  ; 


and  which,  in  one  recent  instance, 
at  least,  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  the  most 
brutal  description.  Can  any  man, 
with  ordinary  powers  of  reasoning,  conr 
tend  that  exhibitions  like  those,  got  up 
to  gratify  vulgar  curiosity,  in  which  the 
surgeon  completes  the  sentence  which 
the  executioner  began — can  he,  we  ask, 
conceive  but  for  a  moment  that  the 
cause  of  anatomy  can  thus  be  forward- 
ed; or  that  by  any  possibility  it  can 
fail  to  be  injured,  by  such  direct  asso- 
ciation, in  the  puldic  mind,  with  crime, 
with  punishment,  and  with  horror? 
But  it  is  said  that  the  dissection  of  mur- 
derers is  not  the  cause  of  that  process 
being  looked  upon  with  aversion,  and 
that  the  repeal  of  this  part  of  the  law 
would  therefore  be  attended  with  no  ad- 
vantage. Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  con- 
viction of  Mr.  Guthrie  on  this  point, 
that  if  any  one  supposed  that  his  ob- 
jections would  be  thus  removed,  he 
"  should  only  be  prevented  by  civility 
from  laughing  at  him."  Now  there  is 
something  so  excessively  absurd  in  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  such  a  subject, 
that  it  really  requires  all  our  for- 
bearance to  avoid  treating  the  learned 
Professor  in  the  manner  he  threatens  to 
adopt  towards  those  who  differ  from  liim 
in  opinion  ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot  but  smile 
to  think  what  a  merry  time  he  would 
have  of  it,  if  his  "  civility"  did  not 
stand  in  his  way  ;  for  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  the  examination  before  the 
Anatomical  Committee  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons  in  1828,  he  will  find  that,  of 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  whose 
evidence  was  taken  on  that  occasion — 
physicians,  surgeons,  magistrates,  po- 
licemen, resurrectionists — men  of  all 
ranks  and  occupations — he  will  find,  we 
say,  that  one,  and  one  onK',  was  of  opinion 
that  the  dissection  of  murderers  had  no 
share  in  causing  the  prejudice  against 
dissection*.      The    Professor  next  in- 

•  See  also  some  judicious  observations  on  this 
point  contained  in  a  Letter,  by  Dr.  James  Somer- 
ville,  addressed  to  the  Lord  ChancclU  r.  Hatchard 
and  !>uii,  Picc\(dUli/. 
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dulg'es  in  a  pood  deal  of  sentimental 
indignation  about  dissecting  the  poor 
man,  merely  "  because  he  is  poor," 
and  of  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
be  consistent,  that  medical  men  should 
leave  their  own  bodies  to  the  anatomists. 
All  this  will  do  for  the  IMorning  Herald, 
whose  articles  savour  very  much  of  the 
Professor's  pamphlet ;  but  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  as  the 
Baron  de  Grimm  did  of  some  sophis- 
try of  Rousseau's — cela  est  tres  beau 
et  ires  faux.  Doctrines  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  cause  which  the  writer 
professes  to  advocate,  it  would  have 
been  difBcult  at  any  time  to  jjropouiul  ; 
and  the  particular  moment  at  which 
they  arc  broached  is  calculated  to  ren- 
der them  doubly  mischievous  so  far  as 
their  influence  may  extend.  This, 
however,  we  imagine  will  prove  ex- 
tremely limited ;  for  the  bill,  as  we 
have  said,  holds  on  its  course  with  every 
prospect  of  l)eing  triumphantly  carried 
in  the  lower  house. 

We  have  stated  that  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  the  origi- 
nal sketch,  which  we  pave  some  weeks 
ago.     They  are  as  follow  :  — 

Originally  it  was  proposed  to  be  en- 
acted, that  it  should  be  legal  for  any 
parly  having  lawfully  the  custody  of  a 
body,  to  permit  such  body  to  be  dis- 
sected, with  the  constnt  of  the  near- 
est known  relative  of  the  deceased, 
"  unless  to  the  knowledge  of  such  party 
such  person  shall  have  expressed  his 
desire,  either  in  writing,  nt  anif  time,  or 
orally,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
witnesses,  that  liis  l»ody  after  death 
may  not  undergo  such  examination." 
This  clause,  it  is  obvious,  would  have 
been  open  to  much  abuse,  and  given 
rise  to  great  and  vexatious  didiculties. 
Now,  however,  it  stands  that  any  one, 
"M«t6(;?«/7«rw»(7irfer/flfAf/","  having  I  awful 
possession  of  the  I)ody,  may  permit  it  lo  be 
dissected;  "  unless  to  the  knowledge  of 
such  party  such  person  shall  have  express- 


ed his  desire,  either  in  writing  at  anytime 
during  his  life,  or  orally  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  more  witnesses  during  the 
illness  whereof  he  died,  that  his  body 
after  death  might  not  undergo  such  ex- 
amination, or  unless  the  surviving  hus- 
band, or  wife,  or  any  known  relative 
of  the  deceeased,  shall  re(|uire  the  body 
to  be  interred  without  such  examina- 
tion." The  importance  of  this  change 
is  too  obvious  to  require  that  we  should 
point  it  out. 

A  provision  is  also  added,  in  case  of 
persons  directing  anatomical  examina- 
tions after  their  death — namely,thatifany 
person,  either  in  writing  at  any  time,  or 
orally  during  his  last  illness,  shall  direct 
his  body  to  beexamined  anatomically, and 
if,  before  the  burial,  such  fact  be  made 
known  to  the  parties  having  lawful  pos- 
session of  the  body,  they  are  to  direct 
such  anatomical  examination  to  he 
made ;  unless  it  be  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  near- 
est known  relative. 

The  nature  of  the  certificate  to 
begivenby  any  medical  man,  who  may  be 
sent  for  after  the  death  of  the  individual, 
is  also  amended,  and  with  propriety. 
Instead  of  certifying  positively  as  to 
circumstances  of  which  he  can  often 
have  but  an  indirect  knou ledge,  he  is 
only  "  to  state  the  manner  of  his  death 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief." 

A  clause  is  proposed  to  be  added  in 
the  Committee,  regulating  the  amount 
of  salaries  to  the  Inspectors,  which 
are  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  pounds 
annually. 

And  lastly,  the  operation  of  the  bill 
is  to  commence  from  the  1st  of  July 
next. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers 
the  earliest  information  regarding  this 
important  measure  in  its  various  stages  ; 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so,  till  it 
cither  be  passed,  or  share  the  fate 
of  its  predecessor.     We   have    avoid- 
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<n\  inserting  the  bill  itself  at  length,  be- 
cause the  changes  it  has  already  under- 
gone render  the  original  version  already 
obsolete  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  we  shall 
transcribe  it  into  our  pages,  and  hail 
with  gratitude  a  statute  which  will  re- 
cognize anatomy,  and  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  liberal 
sciences. 


ACTION  OF  AMMONIA  ON  THE 
VACCINE. 

IM.  Nauche,  of  Paris,  has  given  an 
account  of  some  recent  experiments  of 
his,  wiih  regard  to  the  power  of  am- 
monia over  the  vaccine  virus.  1.  Upon 
vaccinal iiig  with  a  lancet  charged  with 
the  virus,  but  which  bad  been  exposed 
for  some  seconds  to  the  vapour  of  am- 
monia, no  development  took  phice.  2. 
Inoculating  one  arm  of  the  same  pa- 
tient with  vaccine  exposed  to  ammonia, 
and  the  other  uitli  pure  vaccine,  not 
only  did  no  development  take  place  in 
tlie  first  arm,  but  that  in  the  second 
proved  very  imperfect.  3.  After  vac- 
cinating a  child  as  perfectly  as  miglit 
be,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
making  some  slight  punctures  or  inci- 
sions with  lancets  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  the 
power  of  the  vaccine  was  so  far  injured 
as  to  render  the  development  very  in- 
complete. These  facts,  1\I.  Nauclie 
thinks,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
well-known  effects  of  ammonia  in 
various  poisonous  and  contai^ious  com- 
plaints, would  warrant  a  fair  trial  for 
the  volatile  alkali  in  cholera,  both  as  a 
preservative  and  a  means  of  cure. 
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Saturday,  January  14,  1832. 

Phrenology  and  Jiisanifii. 

A  PAPER  by  Mr.  F.  Winslow  was  read  on 
the  application  of  Phrenology  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  Mental  Disorders. 

The  ;iuthor  began  by  observing,  that  the 
■value  of  knowledge  altogether  depends  on 
its  susceptibility  of  being   applied  to  practi- 


cal purposes.  Many  who  object  to  the  ab- 
stract doctrines  of  phrenological  science  are 
continually  inquiring,  to  what  utility  do  they 
lend  1  Rlr.  Win^Iow  thinks  tliat  a  sufficient 
answer  is  given  to  the  question  by  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  dis- 
eases  with  which  medical  men  have  to  combat, 
admits  of  being  rationally  elucidated  by  the 
aid  of  phrenology.  Until  Dr.  Gall's  time 
the  phenomena  of  mind  used  to  be  ex- 
plained by  metaphysicians,  without  any  re- 
ference to  matter  ;  he  it  was  who  "  esta- 
blished, on  an  immutable  basis,  a  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  which,  for  its  beauty 
and  simplicity,  stands  unrivalled."  "  Rea- 
soning a  priiiri,"  observed  ]\Ir.  W.  "  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear  absurd,  that  any  person 
can  have  the  power  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  capacity  of  an  individual,  by  examining 
the  external  conformation  of  his  cranium  ; 
but  there  are  many  principles  proved  beyond 
all  doubt,  which  an  ignorant  jier.son  would 
jironoijnce  to  be  preposterous  and  absurd, 
'i'ell  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  ra]>id  im- 
provements of  medical  science,  that  you  had 
just  been  eating  your  breakfast  of  bre.ad 
made  from  sawdust,  would  he  not  pronounce 
you  to  be  mad  for  making  such  an  assertion  V 
And  the  author  went  on  to  prove,  that  of 
such  sort  of  ignorant  persons  are  those,  who 
pronounce  jihrenolot;y  to  be  "  a  monstrous 
j)iece  of  quackery  !"  Dr.  Spurzhcim  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  public  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  mental  derangement.  Until 
bis  time,  the  definitions  of  iusatiity  were 
vague  and  contradictory.  ATedical  writers 
have  erred  in  considering  insanity  as  a 
specific  disease  ;  whereas  the  phrenologists, 
after  Dr.  Spurzheim,  bold  that  mental 
derangement  is  oiilii  a  siiwpfom  which  may 
be  produced  by  a  variety  of  totally  dissimilar 
affections.  There  are  two  hundred  diseases, 
according  to  nosologists,  to  which  the  human 
eye  is  subject  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  futile 
to  attempt  to  include  all  the  .symptoms  of 
these  diseases  in  one  definition,  as  to  frame 
one  definition  inclusive  of  evei-y  afiection  of 
the  brain  giving  rise  to  insanity.  iMcdico- 
legal  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  insanity  and  those 
idiosyncrasies  of  thought  and  feeling  which, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  do  not  amount  to  men- 
tal derangement ;  and  hence  many  defini- 
tions have  been  suggested  by  Dr.  H.isJam 
and  others.  i\Ir.  W.  exjjressed  himself  dis- 
satisfied with  Dr.  Ilaslam's  suggestion,  that 
the  physician's  mind  should  be  the  standard 
of  the  patient's  sanity  ;  and  entered,  at  con- 
siderable length,  into  examples  of  hallucina- 
tion of  a  remarkable  kind,  from  Shakspeare's, 
Luther's,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works.  The 
diseases  of  the  brain  were  curiously  exem- 
plified by  reference  to  Hamlet  and  King 
Lear  ;  and  extracts  from  Dr.  Combe's  work 
were  read.  Dr.  Gooch  and  Dr.  Conolly, 
D'Isracli  and  Hazlitt,  were  also  cited  ;  and 
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Mr.  Witislow-  amply  ndduced  instances  of 
men,  particulnrly  pbysicians,  "of  one  idea." 
From  all  the  facts  which  he  stated,  the  au- 
thor was  of  opinion,  that  too  much  care  could 
not  be  devoted  by  medical  men  to  thf!  ascer- 
taining ttie  healthy,  as  well  as  the  deranged, 
manifestations  of  the  individuals  presented 
to  them.  Dr.  Haslam's  standard  he  thought 
absurd.  "  Insanity  cannot  be  defined  ;  it  is 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  all  the  varieties 
and  forms  of  mental  derangement  can  be  in- 
cluded in  one  definition.''  A  medical  man 
of  enlarged  understanding  can,  after  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  present  and  past 
conduct  of  his  patient,  tell  whether  insanity 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  him.  In  medico- 
legal investigations,  where  we  are  called 
upon  as  witnesses  regarding  insanity,  INIr. 
Winslow  thinks  that  we  are  not  obliged  to 
decide  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  dis- 
order, but  upon  the  degree  of  mental  de- 
rangement  ;  and  the  slightest  departure  from 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  brain,  giving  rise 
to  deranged  manifestations,  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  insanity.  But  it  would  be 
more  proper  for  the  commissioners  of  lu- 
nacy, on  these  occasions,  to  ask  the  opi- 
nions of  medical  men  as  to  the  existence  of 
insanity,  accompanied  with  an  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  control  himself  or 
his  affairs.  "  A  man,"  said  Mr.  Winslow, 
"  may  be  insane,  yet  perfectly  competent  to 
go  at  large,  and  to  will  away  his  property." 
In  conclu.=ion,  the  paramount  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  phrenology  to  the  medical 
student  was  once  more  set  forth,  and  this 
passage  from  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  meta- 
physician, was  quoted,  as  applying  to  phre- 
nologists par  excellence  : — "  He  is  unques- 
tionably the  philosopher  most  worthy  of  the 
name,  who  unites  to  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  mind,  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  physical  objects  amid  which 
he  is  placed  ;  who  makes  each  science  to 
each,  reciprocally  a  source  of  additional  il- 
lumination ;  and  who  learns,  from  both,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  lessons  which  they  can 
give — the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  that 
divine  Being,  who  has  alike  created  and 
adaj)ted  to  each  other,  with  an  order  so  har- 
monious, the  universe  of  matter  and  the 
universe  of  thought." 


It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  direct  attention,  through  your  pub- 
lication, to  neglect  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  anatomical  teachers  in  the  Medical 
School  in  Aldersgate-Street.  The  latter 
half  of  the  course  of  demonstrations  has  been 
given  with  the  greatest  irregularity  ;  and  this 
morning,  when  tlie  students  assembled  ex- 
pecting to  hear  a  demonstration  (after  the 
lapse  of  several  days  without  one),  notice 
was  given  that  Dr.  Roe  was  in  the  country 
with  a  sick  friend,  and  could  not  leave. 
Discontent,  on  account  of  such  repeated  ir- 
regularity, has  arisen  to  so  great  a  height, 
that,  by  inserting  this  communication,  you 
will  do  no  less  a  service  to  the  students  at 
large  than  to  the  interests  of  the  establish- 
ment itself. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  PCPIL. 

Aldersgate-Street, 
Thursday  morning,  Jan.  19,  1S32. 

[The  above  is  authenticated  by  the  writer, 
who  has  communicated  his  name.  We  think 
it  to  the  interests  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  school,  to  let  them  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  the  statement,  if  it  be  un- 
founded, or  remedying  the  evil  complained 
of,  if  our  correspondent's  account  of  the 
matter  be  correct. — Ed,  Gaz.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London   Medical  Gazette. 

Sin, 
I  FF.EL  confident  that,  whilst  one  leading  ob- 
ject of  your  publication  is  to  communicate 
valuable  professional  information,  another 
scarcely  less  important  one  is  to  protect  the 
rights  of  students,  and  to  enforce  regularity 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  their  instructors. 


NOTICES. 

The  communications  of  Dr.  Allsop,  Dr. 
Burrows,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
were  received  too  late  for  the  present  No. 

The  papers  of  IMr.  George,  Mr.  Smith, 
Dr.  Todd,  Mr.  Ashwin,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Davison,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Dr.  Cojiland, 
are  in  hand. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  h7,  Skinner-Street,  London* 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Universitii, 

Bv  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lecture  XVIII. 

Changes  of  Structure — Transformations — New 
FoiTnations. 

I  HAVE  spoken,  gentlemen,  of  that  change 
of  structure  which  consists  simply  in  an 
alteration  as  to  consistence  or  as  to  size. 
I  have  spoken  of  induration  and  softening, 
and  of  hypertrophy,  and  atrophy,  and  I  have 
likewise  spoken  of  ulceration,  which  of  course 
causes  a  diminution  of  substance.  I  now 
proceed  to  consider  those  changes  of 
structure  in  which  one  structure  is  converted 
into  another  natural  to  the  body.  These  are 
called  transformations. 

Transforma  t  ions. 

Now  these  trunsformalions  of  a  diseased 
character  are  all  like  those  which  naturally 
occur  during  the  growth  and  decline  of  an 
individual  in  health,  or  they  are  to  such  a 
structure  as  the  particular  part  is  actually 
found  to  be  naturally  of  in  some  of  the  series 
of  animals.  For  example,  cellular  mem- 
brane is  the  frame-work,  if  I  mav  so  speak, 
of  the  other  structures  of  the  body  ;  and  in 
the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  in  its  na- 
tural progress,  we  observe  that  when  a 
partis  no  longer  wanted,  it  degenerates  into 
cellular  membrane,  an  instance  of  whicb  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  tliyroid  gland  of  the 
foetus.  Now  such  a  change  will  occur 
merely  as  a  diseased  process ;  a  part  may 
be  resolved  nearly  into  cellular  membrane, 
and  that  is  an  instance  of  transformation. 
Cartilage  will  sometimes  by  disease  become 
bone  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  body  that  cartilage  should  be- 
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come  bone :  before  bone  we  have  cartilage 
in  the  foetus.  The  morbid  changes  which 
are  transformations  are  thus  nothing  more 
than  alterations  precisely  the  same  as  what 
really  do  happen  naturally  in  the  progress  of 
the  human  body,  or  are  alterations  of  apart  to 
a  structure  which  it  is  seen  to  be  of  naturally 
in  some  other  animals.  They  observe  ex- 
actly the  same  law,  although  they  are  morbid 
processes.  One  structure  is  not  changed 
into  another  unless  that  same  structure  is 
observed  to  be  changed  into  that  other  at 
some  period  of  the  progress  of  the  body, 
or  that  other  is  the  natural  structure  of 
the  part  in  some  of  the  series  of  ani- 
mals. Cartilage,  I  have  said,  will  be- 
come bone  through  disease,  and  the  same  is 
observed  as  a  natural  process  at  certain 
ages  ;  whereas  it  is  never  known  that  by  any 
disease  a  mucous  will  become  a  serous 
membrane.  As  such  a  change  is  unknown 
in  physiology,  so  it  is  unknown  in  patho- 
logy. 

Mucous  membranes  may  be  converted 
into  skin,  and  skin  may  be  converted  into 
mucous  membranes  ;  muscles  will  also  de- 
generate into  fibrous  membranes.  Now  the 
very  same  part  which  is  mucous  membrane 
in  one  animal  is  skin  in  another  ;  and  what 
are  muscles  in  some  animals  are  merely 
fibro-ligamentous  substances  in  another. 
These  same  changes,  however,  will  occa- 
sionally take  place  out  of  their  natural 
course,  through  disease,  and  they  are  then 
called  transformations.  Cartilage  is  never 
known,  on  the  other  hand,  in  physiology  to 
become  mucous  membrane.  What  is  carti- 
lage in  one  animal  is  never  mucous  mem- 
brane in  another  ;  and  in  the  transformations 
which  take  y)lace  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  body  naturally,  cartilage  never  be- 
comes mucous  membrane  ;  and  so  in  disease 
cartilage  is  never  known  to  be  converted  into 
a  mucous  membrane. 

Transformation  to  Cellular  Membrarie. — 
Now  as  to  these  transformations,  almost 
all  the  structures  of  the  body  will  w^aste  into 
cellular    membrane.     It    is  perhaps  hardly 
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right  to  say  they  are  transformations  into  it, 
because  it  certainly  is  the  frame- work  of  all 
the  other  structures ;  and  if  all  the  various 
other  substances  were  absorbed,  and  nothing 
but  the  cellular  substance  remained,  it  has 
been  said  that,  provided  it  could  be  kept  firm, 
it  would  maintain  the  entire  form  of  the  body. 

Transformation  to  Fat. — Parts  often  appear 
transformed  to  fat.  But  Andral  considers 
that  this  is  merely  an  instance  of  inordinate 
secretion  of  fat,  with  or  without  an  atrophy 
of  the  tissues. 

TraHsf'ormat'wn  to  Serous  Membranes. — 
We  have  frequently  a  transformation  to 
serous  membrane.  When  the  extremity 
of  a  bone  has  been  dislocated,  you  will 
find,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  that 
a  serous  membrane  is  formed  around  it.  If 
a  coagulum  of  blood  be  effused  into  the 
brain,  or  any  other  firm  substance  deposited 
there, (even  if  it  is  a  bullet)  it  will  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  serous  membrane,  a  cupiule,  as  it 
is  called,  which  secretes  serous  fluid.  Oc- 
casionally, when  there  is  a  loss  of  substance, 
which  nature  cannot  entirely  repair,  the 
space  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  membrane. 
Even  when  a  portion  of  substance  is  deficient, 
not  by  external  violence,  but  by  a  natural  de- 
fect, its  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  a 
serous  membrane.  In  a  defect  of  portions 
of  brain,  you  will  find  in  their  room  a  bag, 
containing  liquid,  and  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  serous  membrane.  What  are 
dialled  apoplectic  cells  in  the  brain  are  nothing 
more  than  cavities  formed  by  a  coagulum  of 
blood  which  has  been  let  loose,  and  which 
coagulum  has  had  formed  around  it  a  se- 
rous membiane.  The  coagulum  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  serous  membrane  may  re- 
main, and  continue  secreting  fluid. 

Serous  Ci;sts. — Such  serous  cysts  may  be 
formed  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  You 
know  that  a  serous  membrane  is  a  closed 
sac,  with  a  smooth  internal  secreting  sur- 
face, and  is  found  in  the  body  natu- 
rally. Precisely  such  serous  sacs  are  formed 
by  disease,  and  are  formed  of  all  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  pin's  head,  and  even  more  minute 
still,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to 
a  very  considerable  bulk.  We  find  these 
cysts  sometimes  placed  in  juxta-position, 
either  attached  or  unattached  to  each  other, 
and  sometimes  they  are  closely  united  to  the 
surrounding  jiarts.  They  may  be  single  or 
they  may  be  numerous,  solitary  or  crowded. 
Generally  there  is  no  red  vessel  to  be  traced 
beneath  the  external  surface,  and  the  utmost 
vascularity  is  an  arborisation  upon  this.  The 
part  which  surrounds  these  cysts  may  be  in  all 
sorts  of  states.  Usually  itis  perfectly  healthy, 
sometimes  it  is  wasted,  and  sometimes  it  is 
in  other  states  of  disease,  as,  for  example, 
indurated.  Octrasionally  we  find  these  serous 
cysts  surrounded  by  pus  or  other  secretions. 
They  are  surrounded  frecjuently  by  cellular 
substance,   which   gives  them  an  additional 


coat ;  sometimes  they  become  indurated, 
even  to  cartilage  or  bone  ;  and  sometimes 
they  become  more  or  less  fibrous.  You  will 
recollect  that  the  cellularmembrane  becomes 
very  firm  around  the  fibrinous  cup  of  an  ab- 
scess, and  gives  it  an  additional  support, 
and  so  it  is  with  respect  to  these  serous 
cysts.  The  cellular  membrane  around  them 
is  frequently  condensed. 

The  internal  part  of  these  serous  cysts 
presents  very  various  appearances ;  occa- 
sionally, and  for  the  most  part,  indeed,  it 
is  smooth,  exactly  as  in  a  natural  serous 
membrane  ;  but  it  varies,  exactly  ;is  in  natu- 
ral serous  membranes  under  disease.  When 
natural  serous  membranes  are  diseased, 
they  are  frequently  rough,  granulated, 
or  flocculent  within  ;  and  so  the  interior  of 
these  serous  membranes  of  disease  presents 
a  great  variety  of  appearances,  being 
occasionally  rough,  witli  minute  granules, 
and  sometimes  with  large  caruncles,  as 
it  were.  Frequently  the  granules  which  ad- 
here to  the  interior  of  these  serous  cysts  are 
of  an  osseous  character,  or  contain,  at  least, 
more  or  fewer  particles  of  bone.  Occasionally 
we  observe  on  the  interior  of  cysts  false  mem- 
branes, that  is  to  say,  fibrin  has  been  poured 
out,  giving  them  exactly  the  appearance 
which  you  have  in  inflamed  serous  mem- 
branes, and  which  I  spoke  of  formerly.  Fre- 
quently in  these  cysts  there  are  partitions, 
dividing  them  into  so  many  compartments. 
Frequently  there  are  prolongati(ms  from  the 
interior,  running  through  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst,  and  not  completely  •  dividing  it,  but 
causing  it  to  have  a  number  of  compart- 
ments, communicating  more  or  Jess  with 
each  other. 

You  will  find  the  contents  of  these  new 
serous  membranes  very  various,  as  well  as 
their  internal  surface.  Occasionally  they 
contain  merely  a  serous  fluid,  occasionally 
they  contain  blood  ;  they  will  contain  some- 
thing like  mucus,  various  saline  matters, 
fatty  matters,  tubercular  matter,  and  some 
things  which  are  peculiar  to  cysts.  There  is 
a  far  greater  variety  in  the  contents  of  these 
serous  cysts  than  in  the  natural  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  when  these  happen  to 
be  diseased.  You  will  find  various  contents 
in  different  portions  of  the  same  cyst.  You 
will  also  find  some  growing  from  the  inside 
of  others,  hanging  in  them  by  peduncles; 
and  sometimes,  instead  of  hanging  in  this 
manner,  they  are  attached  to  the  interior 
by  a  considerable  flat  surface. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  all  the  new  for- 
mations of  the  body  are  nothing  more  than 
cysts  originally,  and  these  cysts  have 
been  called  Inidatids.  The  term  hydatid 
should  be  confined  to  a  certain  animal,  but  it 
is  used  vaguely  to  embrace  real  animals  and 
these  serous  cysts,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  morbidly  formed  serous  membranes, 
fs'ow  it  has  been  iin-.ii;ined  that  all  the  new 
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formations  of  the  body  have  been  originolly 
hydatids — that  is  to  say,  parasitic  animals, 
or  such  new  cysts  as  I  have  mentioned. 
One  compartment  of  these  cysts  will  cer- 
tainly sometimes  be  filled  with  scirrhous 
substance,  another  with  melanotic,  and  ano- 
ther with  encephaloid  substance  ;  and  we 
continually  see  minute  serous  cysts  by  the 
side  of  schirrus,  melanosis,  &c.,  and  hence  it 
lias  been  supposed  that  these  are  merely  dif- 
ferent stages  and  forms  of  tlie  same  disease  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  any  ])roof  of  it,  because  when 
a  part  has  once  fallen  into  a  state  of  disease, 
all  kinds  of  disease  will  frequently  sj)ring'  up 
around  and  in  it.  It  has  been  su])poscd,  that 
where  we  cannot  detect  any  new  serous 
membrane,  but  where  we  see  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  scirrhus,  for  example,  that  it  was 
nothing  more  originally  than  a  serous  cyst 
filled  with  indurated  substance — that  the 
transverse  bands  are  nothing  more  than  new 
serous  cysts  which  grew  on  the  inside,  and 
hung  by  peduncles,  which  had  been  filled 
■with  an  indurated  substance  until  the  whole 
formed  one  mass — that  the  fibrous  bands 
■we  see  in  scirrhus  are  nothing  more  than 
different  serous  cysts  all  compacted  in  this 
way.  You  should  consult  on  this  subject  the 
work  of  Dr.  Baron,  and  a  paper  by  Dr, 
Hodgkin,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  trans- 
actions. Their  views  are  ingenious,  but  whe- 
ther altogether  true,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say.  Dr.  Hodgkin  followed  Dr.  Baron, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  comprehend  his  paper, 
has  only  developed  Dr.  Baron's  views. 

You  will  understand,  when  you  see  mi- 
nute sacs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  that 
they  are  usually  nothing  more  than  new  serous 
cysts.  You  will  see  them  continually  in  the 
choroid  jilexus  in  the  brain,  and  vou  will  see 
them  from  the  most  minute  size  till  they  be- 
come as  large  as  the  specimen  I  now  shew 
you,  and  even  a  great  deal  larger. 

Traml'ormati(Vi  to  Mucous  Membranes. — 
Now  with  respect  to  the  tnansf'orniation  to 
mucous  membranes.  When  a  natural  mu- 
cous membrane  is  destroyed,  it  is  very 
common  for  nature  to  supply  a  new  one. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  disease, 
any  more  than  inflammation  is  always  a 
disease.  When  a  fistula  takes  place  by  the 
side  of  the  rectum,  or  in  the  perineum,  it 
will  acquire  a  lining  membrane  of  a  mucous 
character.  Even  in  an  old  purulent  cavity 
you  will  sometimes  see  a  lining  of  this  cha- 
racter. In  the  lungs,  when  an  al>scess  takes 
place  and  does  not  heal,  but  remains  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  internal  se- 
creting surface  acquires  the  character  of  a 
mucous  membrane. 

When  a  new  mucous  membrane  is  formed 
in  the  lungs,  you  will  have  a  cavity  some- 
times exist  for  years,  and  both  the  fistula 
and  the  cavity  will  be  lined  by  something 
like  mucous  membranes.  Tn  all  instances  of 
this nev.ly- formed  mucous incmbrane  — Ibrni- 


ed  through  disease,  although  by  a  restorative 
process — you  will  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
simple  character.  You  will  never  see  a  new 
mucous  membrane  so  perfect  as  that  of 
the  intestines — it  will  never  exhibit  such 
villi  ;  in  its  utmost  state  of  perfection  it  is 
only  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ure- 
thra. The  urethra  presents  one  of  thti  most 
simple  specimens  of  a  nmcous  membrane, 
while  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines presents  one  of  the  most  perfect  de- 
scription. 

Transformation  to  Skin. — When  the  skin  is 
destroyed  it  may  be  reinstated  by  fresh 
skin.  If  a  mucous  membrane  be  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosjjhere,  it  ac(]uires  all  the 
character  of  skin.  As  I  before  stated,  skia 
and  mucous  membrane  may  be  always  class- 
ed together;  but  if  a  mucous  membrane  be 
completely  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  be 
dried,  it  becomes  exactly  like  skin.  You 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  continually  see- 
ing this  in  the  instance  of  prolapsus  of  the 
womb.  When  the  womb  falls  through  the 
vagina  beyond  the  external  opening,  and 
there  remains — is  not  kept  up  by  art — you 
will  find  the  vagina  become  dry,  shrivelled, 
and  pale,  exactly  like  skin ;  and  I  presume 
that  if  it  were  allovved  to  remain  tliere  per- 
manently, you  would  hardly  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  it  and  skin. 

Transfornuilioii  to  Fibrous  Membrane. — 
The  conversion  to  fibrous  membrane  is 
very  common,  and  it  is  particularly  the 
cellular  membrane  which  undergoes  that 
process.  The  cellular  memlirane  will  be- 
come indurated,  so  as  to  form  cords ;  it 
will  be  indurated  so  as  to  form  a  conti- 
nuous membrane  of  a  fibrous  character  ;  and 
frecjuently  we  hawe  it  accumulated  and  in- 
durated into  a  mass.  In  all  these  cases 
fibres  may  be  seen,  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
fibrous  bands  which  you  observe,  there  is 
cellular  membrane  to  be  discovered  not  yet 
perfectly  changed. 

You  may  have  tumors  consisting  of  fibrous 
membrane  or  of  cellular  membrane  yet  im- 
perfectly converted  into  fibrous,  and  you 
may  have  them  pretty  uniform  throughout, 
homogeneous;  or  again,  you  may  have  them 
in  lobes  ;  and  again,  in  granules.  Some- 
times they  will  become  a  little  vascu- 
lar, and  sometimes  very  vascular,  exactly  as 
we  see  various  natural  fibrous  membranes 
differ.  They  are  more  or  less  firm  accord- 
ing to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  ; 
sometimes  you  may  tear  them  to  pieces,  and 
sometimes  you  may  reduce  them  entirely  to 
pulp  ;  but  occasionally  you  cannot  do  this, 
and  they  are  exceedingly  hard.  The 
structure  surrounding  one  of  these  tumors 
is  often  perfectly  liealtiiy  ;  sometimes  it 
will  be  actively  inflamed,  and  some- 
times it  will  waste  away.  These  tumors 
will  occasionally  lake  place  after  accidental 
inflammation,  and  soniotinies  they  will  occur 
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without  auy  obvious  reason  whatever.  We 
sometimes  see  that,  after  the  cellular  has 
been  converted  into  a  fibrous  membrane  in 
this  way,  it  becomes  still  harder,  and  forms 
cartilage,  and  even  bone. 

Transformation  to  Cartilage. — The  trans- 
formation to  cartilage  is  also  a  very  com- 
mon morbid  process,  and  takes  place  ex- 
actly under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
conversion  to  fibrous  membrane,  and  very 
often  succeeds  it,  and  is  present  with 
it.  What  becomes  fibrous  membrane  at 
first,  will  often  become  cartilage  afterwards. 
Now  canilage,  if  of  diseased  origin,  is 
very  often  formed  of  cellular  membrane  in 
the  substance  of  organs,  and  frequently  be- 
tween the  different  tissues,  so  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  see  it  under  a  serous  membrane. 
When  you  see  the  pleura  cartilaginous  or  os- 
sified, or  the  pericardium,  it  is  the  cellular 
membrane  immediately  underneath  the  se- 
rous membrane  which  is  converted  into  bone. 
When  cartilage  is  formed  in  this  way,  it  is 
sometimes  in  mere  little  points,  and  some- 
times in  patches.  This  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  in  arteries.  You  will  see  spots 
in  the  interior  of  an  artery  of  a  diflPerent  co- 
lour from  the  rest,  excessively  firm,  of  a  car- 
tilaginous character  ;  and  these  are  formed 
under  the  lining  membrane  of  the  inner  coat 
of  the  artery.  Cartilage  is  frequently  formed 
like  a  fibrous  tumor,  in  lumps,  so  that  you 
have  hard  knobs.  It  is  very  common  after 
chronic  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane, 
when  the  whole  is  thickened  together,  to  find 
a  knob  of  cartilage  here  and  there.  Serous 
cysts  frequently  have  knobs  of  cartilage  in 
diflPerent  parts,  and  frequently  they  are  car- 
tilaginous to  a  great  extent.  These  knobs 
are  found  in  the  substance  of  different  or- 
gans, but  I  believe  they  are  for  the  most 
part  cellular  membrane,  extending  most  fre- 
quently from  the  surface  into  the  substance, 
and  increasing  in  extent. 

You  will  sometimes  see  new  cartilage 
loose  in  a  cavity.  It  is  very  common  to 
see  it  in  a  joint,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  it  in  the  veins  of  the  pelvis.  I 
believe  they  are  formed  under  the  synovial 
membrane  in  the  one  case,  and  under  the 
lining  membrane,  or  inner  coat  of  the  vein,  in 
the  other.  They  protrude  till  at  length  they 
have  a  peduncle,  which  peduncle  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner  till  the  whole  is  de- 
tached, and  then  you  have  a  loose  cartilage 
in  the  joint,  or  in  the  veins.  I  sent  a  speci- 
men to  the  University  last  week,  of  the 
veins  of  the  pelvis,  in  which  there  were  a 
large  number  of  cartilages  which  you  could 
move  about  from  one  portion  of  the  vein  to 
another  like  ])eas. 

I  'J'hc  transformation  to  fibrous  membrane 
and  cartilage  so  frequently  runs  into  each 
other,  that  you  have  fibro-carlilaginous 
transformations. 

Transformation  to  /ione.— Induration,  bow- 


ever,  proceeds  frequently  farther  than  this. 
The  natural  change  of  cartilage  into  bone  is 
continually  observed  to  take  place  in  disease. 
After  cartilaginous  transformation  has  existed 
for  a  length  of  time,  you  frequently  find  bone 
produced.  It  is  said  that  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, fibrous  membrane,  and  cartilage, 
strictly  and  positively  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  body  that  are  ever  converted  into  bone  ; 
but  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  they  are  the 
parts  which  by  far  the  most  frequently  are 
so  converted.  The  loose  cartilages  which  I 
mentioned  as  frequently  existing  in  the  veins 
of  the  pelvis,  frequently  become  bone;  so 
that  you  have  hard  bony  substances  loose  in 
these  veins,  and  these  go  by  the  name  of 
])hlebolites — vein-stones. 

When  bone  is  deposited,  the  deposition 
may  take  place  in  the  form  of  minute  gra- 
nules, so  that  the  part  is  rough  ;  and  in  this 
way  you  frequently  find  it  in  the  valves  of 
the  heart; — or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the 
form  of  scales,  a  character  in  which  you 
frequently  see  it  inside  arteries.  When 
the  radial  artery  is  slit  up,  you  fre- 
quently find  bone  deposited  in  minute  scales, 
which  you  may  pick  off  from  the  interior  ; 
and  sometimes  it  forms  continuous  plates. 
I  shewed  you,  after  lecture  the  other  day,  a 
kidney  which  had  been  converted  into  a  bony 
cyst.  There  was  a  cotitinuous  deposition  of 
bone.  This  is  a  proper  word,  because  the 
bone  is  deposited  in  a  continuous  manner, 
like  membrane  ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say  membranous.  Sometimes  it  is  deposited 
irregularly — in  an  amorjihous  manner. 
It  some  times  isdeposited  abundantly, forming 
very  considerable  masses.  You  willoccasion- 
al!y,  in  encysted  tumors — I  have  seen  at  least 
two  or  three  instances  of  it — find  a  lump  of 
bone  larger  than  a  walnut,  or  perhaps  as  big 
as  two  walnuts.  Occasionally,  bone  thus 
deposited  is  homogeneous  ;  if  you  cut  it,  it 
is  without  fibres,  without  any  reticulated  por- 
tion at  all.  Sometimes  you  have  it  harder 
than  natural  bone.  Sometimes  it  has  rays 
or  cross  fibres,  like  diploe,  wild  external 
compact  substance.  You  see  an  instance  of 
nature's  highest  efforts  and  powers  in 
forming  new  bone,  in  necrosis,  where  a  de- 
position to  a  considerable  extent  takes  place 
under  the  periosteum,  and  which  will  be- 
come a  perfect  bone  surrounding  the  old 
bone.  Diseased  formations  of  bone  are 
found  to  consist  of  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate  of  lime,  and  of  some  animal  matter, 
just  like  healthy  bone  ;  but  the  proportion  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  exceed- 
ingly various,  so  that  you  rarely  find  two 
cases  of  bone  formed  by  disease  in  which 
the  proportion  of  the  two  is  the  same. 

Tliese  are  the  chief  observations  which  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  make  on  transforma- 
tions. When  structures  are  so  converted, 
we  say  it  is  a  transformation,  and  that  it  is  an 
analogous  structure — that  is  to  say,  the  struc- 
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ture  which  is  produced  is  analogous  to  na- 
tural structure, — to  structure  seen  some- 
where or  other  in  the  body  during  health. 

NEW  FORMATIONS. 

But  besides  these,  we  have  new  formations 
— formations  not  newly  made,  that  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  formations  of  a  new 
character — something  which  is  new  to  the 
body,  and  which  is  altogether  of  a  diseased 
character.  These  are  called  non-analogous 
or  heterologous  formations. 

The  chief  of  these,  of  a  solid  kind,  are 
tubercles,    such    as  are  seen    in    scrofulous 
cases ;    metanosis,    which  is  a  formation    of 
black  substance  ;    and  sometimes  a  yellow 
substance,  called  cirrhosis.    Besides  these,  we 
have   certain    saline   substances   produced, 
which  are  unknown  to  the  healthy  body — 
for  example,  when  T  am  speaking  of  calculi, 
we  shall  find  a  substance  called  lanthic  oiide 
and  cystic  oiide  ;  substances  unknown  to  the 
healthy  body.    Some  of  the  liquid  substances 
of  inflammation  (as,  for  example,  pus)  are 
unknown  to  the  healthy  body.    The  secretion 
of  serum  and  of  lymph,  in  inflammation,  may 
be  compared  to  analogous  transformations; 
they  are  liquids  subsisting  in  an  healthy  body, 
although  their  appearance  in  the  part  is  un- 
healthy— at   least   their  quantity.     But   we 
have  a  substance  produced  in  inflammation 
which   is   unlike  the    natural  fluids  of  the 
body,  is  a  new  formation,  and  of  a  liquid  cha- 
racter— namely,   pusj    so   that  there  is   an 
analogy  running   through    all  these  things. 
In  inflammation  we  have  the  liquid  products 
of  the  part  increased — for  example,  from  a 
mucous  membrane  we  have  more  mucus  se- 
creted than  natural,  and  of  an  unhealthy  qua- 
lity ;  and  from  a  serous  membrane  we  have 
serum    produced    in    abundance;    so   that 
these  may  be   compared  to  those  changes 
of  structure   in  which  there   is   merely  an 
alteration  of  size  and  consistence,    and  in 
which  the   part   becomes  hardened  or  en- 
larged.     And    again :    I    mentioned    that 
there  are  some  diseases  in  which  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  secretion — as,  for  instance,  is- 
churia renalis,  and  dryness  of  the  skin  ;  and 
these  may  be   compared   to  softening   and 
atrophy  of  substance,  where  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  matter.     Then  again,  we  have, 
in  inflammation,  liquids  secreted  which  are 
foreign  to  the  part — for  example,  we  have 
lymph  secreted  continually ;  and  though  that 
is  natural  to  the  body,    yet  it  is  not  natural 
to  the  part ; — and  these  may  be  compared  to 
those  changes  of  structure  in  which  one  part 
of  the  body  assumes  the  character  of  another 
part,  such  as  the  transformation  to  cartilage 
or  bone.     Then,  in  inflammation,  we  have 
pus  produced — a  new  liquid ;  or  we  have, 
as   I  shall   presently   mention,   a   semifluid 
substance  in  some  diseases,  like  jelly,  which 
is  called  colloid,  from  being  like  jelly.     Su- 
gar sometimes  is  formed  in  the  urine,  and 


the  cystic  and  xanthic  oxides  just  allud- 
ed to :  cirrhosis,  melanosis,  tubercle,  en- 
cephaloid,  are  new  solid  formations. 
All  these  are  called  non-aualogous  or  he- 
terologous, being  heterodox  matters.  Now 
some  of  these  formations  may  be  organiz- 
ed ;  they  are  organizable,  if  such  a  word 
may  be  used.  Scirrhus,  for  example,  is  of 
this  description  ;  fungus  hajraatodes,  as  it  is 
called,  or  encephaloid  tumors,  may  be  or- 
ganized, but  tubercular  substance  cannot  be 
organized.  Scrofulous  tubercles  may  be- 
come bone,  but  more  frequently  they  are 
softened  down,  and  pus  is  seen  ;  but  they 
are  not  substances  capable  of  being  or- 
ganized and  forming  part  of  the  body. 

Tubercles. — I  shall  begin  the  consideration 
of  new  formations  with  tubercles.  The 
word  tubercle  has  been  employed  in  a  vague 
sense  ;  it  is  used  by  one  person  in  one  sense, 
and  another  in  another  ;  but  thore  is  now  a 
great  tendency  to  limit  it  to  a  scrofulous  de- 
posit. All  small  tumors  in  the  substance  of 
organs  and  serous  membranes,  or  indeed  upoa 
the  skin,  have  been  called,  and  are  still  called, 
tubercles  ;  but  the  French  have  adopted  the 
custom  of  restricting  the  word  to  tubercles 
of  a  scrofulous  character,  and  it  is  in  that 
sense  in  which  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  it. 

A  scrofulous  tubercle  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  and  usually  round,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  a  nut,  and 
even  still  larger.  It  is  firm,  but  friable: 
although  it  is  tolerably  hard,  yet  if  you  take 
it  between  vour  finger  and  thumb,  you  find 
it  will  break  down,  unless  it  have  been  con- 
verted ihto  bone,  and  then,  indeed,  it  is  no 
longer  a  tubercle.  Its  character  is  curdy  or 
cheesy,  and  it  softens  down  into  a  substance 
which  is  non-aualogous  to  the  rest  of  the  body : 
it  softens  down  into  a  sero-purulent  fluid  ; 
but  in  this  fluid  you  still  have  the  friable 
tubercular  substance,  forming  flakes  within 
it.  When  the  matter  is  let  out  altogether, 
you  see  a  curdy  substance  floating  in  it. 
When  a  tubercle  softens  down,  the  liquid  of 
course  has  a  tendency  to  escape,  like  the 
matter  of  an  abscess.  An  abscess  is  formed, 
which  either  increases  or  remains  stationary 
for  a  time,  and  at  length,  when  it  is  dis- 
charged, there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  heal  the  part  up — to  produce  cica- 
trization. These  tubercles  not  being  an  or- 
ganized substance,  and  not  being  organizable, 
must  increase  by  juxla-position,  exactly  as 
stones  would  do,  or  any  thing  else  inani- 
mate. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  a  tubercle  is  li- 
quid at  first,  and  becomes  harder  afterwards^ 
I  should  suppose  that  every  thing  in  the  body, 
when  first  secreted,  must  be  liquid.  One 
cannot  conceive  that  vessels  will  poor  forth 
solids ;  they  all  sppear  destined  to  hold 
liquids,  however  short  a  time  the  matter 
may  remain  so  after  its  escape  :  it  may  be- 
come hardened  immediately.     Neither  do  I 
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not  suppose  tliat  any  thing  can  be  absorbed 
but  Ii(iuids,  and  it  is  the  oiiinion  of  Cruveil- 
hier.au  eminent  moibid  anatomist,  that  tuber- 
cles are  liquid  at  first,  and  A'ndral,an  equally 
industrious  and  sound  morbid  anatomist,  en- 
tertains the  same  opinion.  Although  they  be- 
come of  a  yellowish  white,  yet  they  are  at  first 
greyish  and  semi-transparent,  and  the  semi- 
transparency  gives  a  farther  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  originally  formed  liquid. 
It  is  clear  that  they  do  undergo  changes, 
first  having  a  transparency,  and  then  they 
become  yellow,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  there  are  more  minute  changes  still, 
but  which  occur  at  too  early  a  period  to 
render  it  possible  for  us  to  discern  them. 

They  soften  down,  it  is  said,  by  a  deposi- 
tion and  secretion  around  them,  which  pene- 
trates them,  and  breaks  them  up  ;  but  I  am 
not  myself  satisfied  that  this  is  a  true  ac- 
count, because  we  find  them  continually 
softened  in  the  very  centre,  without  any 
liquid  which  could  have  got  into  them.  We 
iind  them  firm  externally,  and  liquid  within. 
J  therefore  should  suppose  that  the  softening 
of  the  tubercles  was  really  a  chemical  change, 
and  their  not  being  organized  forms  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
If  there  be  a  deposition  of  external  liquid 
matter,  which  goes  into  them,  certainly  the 
external  part  ought  to  be  softened  down,  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  the  interior  ;  but  they  gene- 
rally soften  at  the  centre.  However,  it  is 
not  invariably  that  they  are  softened  down  at 
the  centre  ;  they  will  sometimes  soften  in 
other  parts,  esi)ecially  upon  the  surface. 
When  you  see  them  softened  down,  an  abscess 
is  formed,  and  the  tubercular  matter  escapes. 
It  is  very  common  for  fresh  tubercular  matter 
to  be  deposited  within  the  cavity  after  the 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

When  tubercles  are  not  softened  down 
— when  they  are  firm,  they  are  found  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  animal  matter,  with  some 
muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  oxide  of 
iron.  This,  however,  matters  little.  It 
is  right  to  ascertain  these  points  as  far  as 
jiossible,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
Bome  imj)ortant  discovery  hereafter;  but  still 
■we  do  not  yet  understand  their  nature  better 
by  understanding  of  what  they  consist.  Some 
have  an  exceedingly  firm  cretaceous  earthy 
matter.  Of  course,  tlie  same  substances 
are  found  in  all  of  them,  but  in  i)roj)ortion  as 
they  are  firm  do  the  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime  abound,  compared  with  the  other 
materials. 

Now  these  tubercles  are  seen  almost  every- 
where— you  may  find  thera  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  body  ;  but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently found  in  free  cellular  membrane,  or 
in  the  cellular  membrane  which  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  difierent  organs.  Besides  these 
eituations,  they  are  found  in  the  Jivcr,  in 


the  brain,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  testicles,  in 
the  lynipiiatic  glands.  They  are  also  founii 
in  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  parietes  of  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  :  and  they  are  found  also 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels  themselves. 

In  adults  they  are  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lungs,  and  next  to  the 
lungs,  in  the  small  intestmes.  In  350  adults 
with  tubercles  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
body  than  the  lungs,  Louis,  a  French  writer, 
found  one  only  whose  lungs  were  free  from 
them.  W^lien  tubercles  exist  therefore  in 
adults,  they  are  most  frequently  found  in 
the  lungs,  and  next  to  them  come  the  small 
intestines.  So  great  is  the  tendency  to  them 
in  the  lungs,  that  Louis  has  made  the  calcu- 
lation I  have  just  stated.  Speaking  still  of 
the  adult,  after  the  small  intestines  comes 
the  mesentery  in  point  of  frequency  of  this 
affection,  so  that  all  other  parts  stand  at  a 
very  great  distance  with  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency of  tubercles  in  them.  The  intestines 
and  mesenteric  glands  stand  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  lungs  in  point  of  liability 
to  this  disease,  but  all  other  parts  stand  even 
at  a  greater  distance  from  them.  The  liver 
is  a  part  in  which  scrofulous  tubercles  are 
less  frequently  found  than  any  other  ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
spleen,  particularly  in  infants.  In  infants  it 
is  very  common  for  other  organs  than  the 
lungs  to  contain  tubercles,  while  the  lungs 
remain  free,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  is  observed  in  adults.  In  infants  you 
more  frequently  find  many  organs  affected  at 
once  than  in  the  aduit,  in  whom  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  them  only  in  the 
lungs.  In  infants,  too,  the  proportionate 
frequency  of  tubercles  in  different  organs,  is 
not  the  same  as  in  adults.  The  frequency 
does  not  pursue  the  order  of  lungs,  intes- 
tines, and  mesentery,  but  follows  quite  a 
different  rule  :  for  example,  they  are  far  more 
frequent  in  the  sjileen,  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  or  as  they  are  called,  the  mesenteric 
ganglia,  and  in  the  broncliial  ganglia.  They 
more  frequently  affect  those  three  parts  tbau 
the  lungs,  and  they  are  much  more  frequently 
found  in  the  nervous  centres,  the  brain,  and 
the  spinal  marrow  of  infants,  than  of  adults. 
They  are  very  rare,  however,  in  the  ftKtus 
during  its  first  months,  but  about  the  fourth 
year  they  become  far  more  frecjuent,  though 
they  are  then  not  very  numerous.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  fifth  year  they  are  found  to 
be  very  frequent,  and  to  attack  many  organs 
at  once.  So  frequent  are  they  in  childrun  at 
this  period  of  lite,  at  least  in  Paris,  that 
Lombard  says  three-fourths  of  them  perish 
from  tubercular  disease,  or  at  any  rate  there 
is  a  tubercular  deposit  found  somewhere  or 
other,  after  death.  After  this  age  they 
become  less  frequent,  till  the  period  of 
puberty,  though  they  are  still  more 
numerous  than  before  the  fourth  year. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  year  they  are 
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very  frequent ;  then  they  decline  for  a  time, 
but  still  they  are  more  frequent  than  hefore 
the  fourth  year.  It  is  found  that  children 
are  more  free  from  tubercles  during  the 
second  year  than  at  any  other  period  before 
the  fifth. 

Here  are  some  beautiful  drawings  exe- 
cuted by  Dr.  Carswell,  representing  tuber- 
cles in  all  their  various  stages.  Here  are 
numerous  specimens  of  transformations  and 
new  formations.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  ossi- 
fication of  the  trachea.  Here  is  an  ossified 
cyst.  Here  you  observe  ossification  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
an  ovarian  tumor  containing  bone.  Teeth, 
and  even  hair,  have  sometimes  been  found 
in  tumors  of  this  description.  Here  are, 
&c.  &c. 
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PULMONARY  H.12M0RRHAGE; 

Taken  from  a     Clinical  Lecture  delivered   at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital, 

By   Dr.  Watson. 
[Concluded  from  page'628.] 

Next  to  tubercular  disorganization  of  the 
lungs,  the  most  frequent  source  of  pulmonary 
Inemorrhage  is  to  be  found  in  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  It  is  stated  by  Chomel, 
another  distinguished  French  pathologist, 
that  the  disease  in  these  cases  is  most  com- 
monly situated  in  the  right  chambers  of  the 
heart.  But  this  statement  seems  to  be  borne 
out  neither  by  reason  nor  by  general  expe- 
rience. The  only  alteration  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  which  we  could  suppose 
likely,  u  priori,  to  cause  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, and  thereby  hemoptysis,  would  be  in- 
creased strength  and  thickness  of  their  mus- 
cular substance — a  morbid  condition  which 
is  comparatively  rare  on  that  side  of  the 
heart,  and  which,  perlmps,  would  not  suffice 
for  the  production  of  ha>moptysis,  even  if  it 
did  exist.  The  immediate  effect  of  any 
obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  in 
the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  would  be  to 
gorge  the  liver  and  the  system  of  the  vena 
portas,  and  to  prevent  the  lungs  from  re- 
ceiving their  due  proportion.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  material  obstruction  existing  in 
the  left  auricle  or  ventricle  will  impede  the 
return  of  the  blood _/Vom  the  lungs — lead  to 
its  accumulation  there — give  rise  to  mecha- 
nical congestion — and  so  dispose  to  pulmo- 
nary hemorrhage.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  find  that  ha;moptysis  is  very  frequently 
the  result  of  disease  in  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  one 
very  remarkable  mordid  condition  of  the 
lungs,  which  is  often  directly  connected  both 
with  pulmonary  ha-morrhage  and  with  car- 
diac disease,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  always 


or  necessarily  associated  with  either.  You 
have  seen  an  example  of  it  within  the  last 
day  or  two.  The  morbid  state  to  which  I 
allude,  though  far  from  being  infrequent, 
was  scarcely  noticed  by  or  known  to  patho- 
logists, until  Laennec  described  it  under  the 
title  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  It  consists  of  a 
variable  number  of  dark,  hard,  compact 
masses,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  and  for  the  most  part  very  exactly 
circumscribed,  their  ordinary  magnitude  be- 
ing (according  to  Laennec)  from  one  to  four 
cubic  inches.  Occasionally  the  pulmonary 
substance  is  broken  down  or  torn  by  the  ex- 
travasated  blooJ,  and  in  these  cases,  per- 
haps, the  resemblance  between  the  injury 
done  to  the  lung,  and  that  which  is  done 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain  in  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  is  tolerably  close.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  however,  there  is, 
I  believe,  no  such  laceration  of  the  pulmo- 
nary substance ;  but  one  or  more  of  the 
lobules  of  the  lungs  are  gorged  and  crammed 
with  blood,  which  has  been  poured  out  from 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
lobules,  as  you  probably  know,  have  no 
direct  communication  with  each  other,  but 
are  isolated  (except  where  they  severally 
open  into  the  bronchial  tubes  from  which 
they  spring)  by  a  distinct  investment  of  cel- 
lular tissue  ;  and  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  in 
their  structure  and  disposition  that  the  exact 
limitation  of  the  dark  red,  indurated  masses, 
is  to  be  attributed. 

Now,  under  their  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence, the  principal  symptom  of  the  formation- 
of  these  masses,  is  hamoptysis,  usually  severe 
and  abundant ;  and  the  priucipnl  cause  is  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  usually  of  its  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice. 

Laennec,  indeed,  speaks  of  this  pulmonary 
apoplexy  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  hae- 
moptysis ;  but  this  surely  is  an  incorrect 
view  of  the  subject.  The  partial  engorge- 
ments, and  the  haemoptysis,  are  not  mutually 
connected  with  each  other,  as  cause  and  ef- 
fect ;  but  they  are  concurrent  effects  of  the 
fame  cause — of  that  cause  which  gives  rise 
to  the  extravasation  of  blood — part  of  the 
blood  so  extravasated  passing  upwards  and- 
escaping  through  the  mouth,  and  part  being 
driven  in  the  contrary  direction,  into  the 
ultimate  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  block- 
ing up  the  whole  tissue  of  a  single  lobule,  or 
of  a  bunch  of  contiguous  lobules.  Andral 
conceives  that  the  sanguine  effusion  takes 
place  in  the  ultimate  air-cells  ;  and  he  applies 
to  this  form  of  disease  the  term  pnenmo-hcE- 
morrhage,  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary 
haemoptysis,  which  he  calls  broncho-hfcmor- 
rhage.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable, 
that  the  seat  of  the  effusion  is  (sometimes 
at  least)  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  air- 
tubes,  and  that  the  blood  is  forced  into  cer- 
tain of  the  pulmonary  lobules  by  the  convul- 
sive efforts  to  respire  made  by  the  patient. 
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when  threatened  with  suffocation  by  the  co- 
pious haemorrhage — at  least  this  appears  a 
reasonable  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence 
of  this  circumscribed  engorgement  in  several, 
and  sometimes  distant  parts  of  the  lungs,  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  if  the  blood  should  be 
poured  out  from  the  mucous  membrane  dur- 
ing expiration,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
certain  portions  of  the  lung  may  become  so 
completely  crammed  with  blood,  as  to  pre- 
clude any  subsequent  admission  of  air :  and 
that  the  appearances  presented  in  pulmonary 
apoplexy  mui)  be  occasioned  in  this  way,  I 
am  convinced  by  a  remarkable  case  in  which 
they  did  occur,  when  the  blood  was  intro- 
duced by  the  trachea  itself.  This  happened 
in  a  patient  of  mine  in  this  hospital,  who 
was  suddenly  suffocated  by  heemorrhage  into 
the  larynx,  from  an  ulcerated  opening  in  one 
of  the  lingual  arteries.  There  had  been  no 
symptom  of  any  pulmonary  complaint,  nor 
was  there  any  morbid  appearance  in  the 
lungs,  except  those  which  resulted  from  the 
presence  of  the  blood  that  had  been  poured 
into  them  through  the  trachea.  There  were 
numerous  hard,  but  not  very  large  masses, 
precisely  resembling  those  described  by 
Laennec  as  constituting  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy *. 

That  vascular  engorgement  of  the  lungs 
will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  any  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  is,  I 
think,  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  there  proba- 
bly will  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  obstacle  upon  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  according  to  the  ex- 
act place  of  the  impediment.  1  bus  if  the 
obstacle  was  situated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  aorta,  the  blood  would  tend  to  stag- 
nate in  the  left  ventricle,  which  would  gra- 
dually dilate  under  the  continued  pressure  of 
the  contained  blood,  and  gradually  become 
thick  and  strong,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
increased  efforts  to  propel  its  contents  ;  but 
the  mitral  valve  being  healthy,  would  form 
in  some  sort  a  shield  between  the  lungs  and 
the  mechanical  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of 
the  aorta,  and  would  have  the  effect  in  a 
great  degree,  and  for  a  time,  of  preventing 
the  regurgitation,  or  remora,  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs.  But  if  the  disease  be  situated  in 
the  mitral  valve  itself,  converting  the  auri- 
culo-ventricular  orifice  into  a  narrow,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  permanent  opening,  the 
blood  which  is  poured  into  the  left  auricle 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  will  escape  from  that 
chamber,  in  its  onward  course,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  will  even  be  in  part  driven  back 
again  into  the  auricle,  through  the  unyield- 
ing aperture,  at  each  ventricular  contraction. 
In  this  case  the  whole  stress  of  the  conges- 
tion will  be  felt  in  the  lungs  ;  and  it  is  under 
6uch  circumstances  that  we  should  expect  to 

*  Vide  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 


meet  with  copious  pulmonary  hjemorrhage, 
and  with  what  we  call  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

And,  in  truth,  this  is  the  morbid  affection 
with  which  we  find  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and 
its  accompanying  haimoptysis,  7nost  commonlif 
associated.  You  have  just  seen  an  example 
of  it  in  the  case  of  a  patient  of  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Hawkins,  the  third  case,  viz.  of  death 
within  the  week,  to  which  I  before  alluded. 
I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  principal 
symptoms,  as  recorded  in  Dr.  Hawkins's 
case-book,  and  of  the  chief  morbid  appear- 
ances, which  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining.  This  patient,  .Tames  B — t, 
32  years  old,  came  into  the  hospital  on  the 
15th  November;  he  had  general  anasarca, 
and  difficult  breathing,  and  he  complained 
of  pain  in  his  chest.  The  heart's  action  was 
audible  beyond  its  natural  limits,  and  was 
attended  with  the  "  bruit  de  soufflet."  Eight 
days  after  admission,  with  increased  pain  in 
the  chest  there  came  on  'hfemoptysis  ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  December  he  died.  The  peri- 
cardium was  found  full  of  fluid,  the  heart  was 
enlarged,  and  the  mitral  valve  was  firmly 
and  extensively  ossified.  There  was  some 
fluid  in  the  left  pleura.  The  lungs  were 
gorged  with  fluid,  especially  on  the  left  side ; 
and  in  each  lung  there  were  large  circum- 
scribed spots,  or  portions,  consisting  of  ex- 
travasated  blood. 

I  do  not  expect,  or  wish,  that  one  in- 
stance of  this  kind  should  satisfy  you  that 
the  coincidence  of  these  remarkable  morbid 
states  of  tjie  lungs  and  heart  is  of  common 
occurrence,  or  more  than  accidental.  Al- 
though I  think  I  have  shewn,  by  a  priori 
reasoning,  that  the  one  is  likely  to  occasion 
the  o:her,  the  assurance  that  it  sometimes 
really  does  so,  requires  the  evidence  of  seve- 
ral such  examples. 

In  October  1829,  a  married  woman,  33 
years  old,  became  my  patient  here  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — She  had  been  ill, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  a  month 
only;  her  abdomen  was  full  of  fiuid,  and  her 
legs  and  thighs  were  anasarcous.  She  had  been 
subject  to  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  during 
the  preceding  week  she  had  expectorated,  at 
intervals,  a  considerable  (|uantity  of  blood. 

Leeches,  and  subsequently  a  blister,  over 
the  praicordial  region,  with  diuretic  medi- 
cine, removed  all  external  appearance  of 
disease  in  less  than  ten  days  ;  and  she  left 
the  hospital  believing  that  she  was  quite 
well.  Kather  more  than  two  months  after- 
wards she  again  presented  herself  as  a  pa- 
tient. She  then  complained  of  palpitation, 
and  pain  in  the  situation  of  the  heart,  on  the 
least  exertion,  and  was  unable  to  lie  down. 
In  the  course  of  the  two  previous  days  she 
had  twice  coughed  up  clotted  blood,  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  pint  on  each  occasion  ;  and 
the  haimoptysis  still  continued  in  diminished 
(juantity.  Her  pulse  was  feeble  and  ex- 
tremely irregular ;  she  had  no  dropsy. 
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Perfect  repose,  and  the  employment  of 
similar  means  to  those  from  which  she  had 
before  received  so  much  benefit,  mitigated, 
but  did  not  remove,  the  most  distressing  of 
her  symptoms.  On  the  9th  day  after  her 
re-admission,  whilst  talking  cheerfully  with 
some  of  the  other  patients,  she  all  at  once 
complained  of  pain  in  her  head,  sunk  back 
in  the  bed,  and  expired  in  about  a  minute. 

In  the  brain  there  was  considerable  venous 
turgescence,  and  some  serous  fluid  beneath 
the  arachnoid,  but  no  other  trace  of  disease. 
The  left  ]jleura  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
limpid  fluid.  There  were  two  well  defined, 
hard,  dark-red  masses,  occupying  the  middle 
portion  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

Some  fluid  was  collected  in  the  pericar- 
dium; the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
dilated  ;  the  left  ventricle  was  remarkably 
small  ;  the  mitral  valve  was  rigid  and  un- 
bending, and  the  cartilaginous  ring  to  which 
it  is  attached  was  much  thickened,  so  that 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  was  greatly 
contracted,  and  yet  incapable  of  being  per- 
fectly closed. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  same  year,  1829, 
three  cases,  each  presenting  the  same  com- 
bination of  morbid  appearances  in  the  heart 
and  lungs,  occurred  in  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal ;  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  my  friend  Dr.  J.  A. 
Wilson,  which  was  read  at  one  of  the  even- 
ing meetings  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  the  first  person,  as  far  as  I 
know,  who  publicly  noticed  this  fact  of  the 
frequent  dependency  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
upon  disease  of  the  mitral  valve. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  there  was  effu- 
sion into  the  cavities  of  the  pleura; ;  a  dark 
cubic  mass  in  each  lung  ;  the  mitral  valve 
was  so  much  thickened  that  the  orifice' was 
reduced  to  a  mere  chink  ;  there  were  large 
and  numerous  coagula  in  the  left  auricle. 

In  the  second  case  also  there  was  effusion 
into  the  pleura^,  and  many  compact  black 
masses  in  the  lungs.  The  heart  was  of  twice 
its  natural  size,  and  all  its  cavities  were  di- 
lated. The  thoracic  aorta  was  small ;  the 
mitral  valve  thickened,  so  as  to  leave  be- 
tween its  edges  a  narrow,  permanent  slit. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  case  the 
effects  of  the  venous  congestion  appear  to 
have  extended  even  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  to  parts  yet  anterior  to  this  in  the 
order  of  the  circulation.  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  larger  than  the  aorta,  the  right 
ventricle  much  dilated,  and  the  liver  firm 
<)nd  of  a  deep  mulberry  colour.  The  leading 
symptoms  had  been  orlhopnoca,  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  general  anasarca. 

In  the  third  case  too  there  had  been  ana- 
sarca, abundant  pulmonary  ha-morrhage, 
and  pain  extending  across  the  epigastrium. 
The  pleura;  contained  a  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  ;  there  were  several  of  the  masses  which 
characterize    pulmonary  apoplexy   in   each 


lung,  and  there  was  g^eat  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve.  The  tip  of  the  little  finger 
could  not  pass  between  its  edges  ;  and  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  was  still  further 
obstructed  by  a  warty  growth  from  the  sur- 
face and  border  of  the  valve.  The  left  auri- 
cle was  entirely  filled  with  a  black  coagulum 
of  blood.  You  will  understand  how  mate- 
rially the  passage  of  the  blood  must  have 
been  obstructed  when  I  state,  that  upon 
stretching  out  the  auricle  and  filling  it  with 
water,  after  the  heart  had  been  removed 
from  the  body,  the  diminished  aperture  did 
not  permit  more  than  a  few  drops  to  pass  at 
one  time  into  the  ventricle. 

Cruveilhier,  in  his  lithographic  delinea- 
tions of  morbid  structures,  now  in  the  course 
of  publication,  represents  and  relates  a  case 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  in  which  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  of  the  heart  was 
greatly  contracted. 

It  is  right,  however,  that  you  should  be 
aware,  that  there  are  instances  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy  on  record,  in  which  no  disease  of 
the  heart  was  noticed ;  and  that  there  are 
some  few  examples  where  the  appearances 
proper  to  pulmonary  apoplexy  were  met  with 
in  the  lungs,  although  no  haemoptysis  had 
been  observed. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  one  more  case  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  which  is  related  by  Andral ;  for  it 
bears  directly  on  the  question  previously 
touched  upon — of  the  possibility  that  he- 
moptysis may  sometimes  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  tubercular  phthisis. 

A  man,  ill  of  chronic  peritonitis,  had  been 
for  nearly  two  months  in  La  Charit^,  and 
had  never  presented  any  morbid  symptom 
which  had  relation  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion ;  he  had  had  no  cough,  and  he  breathed 
easily.  One  evening,  for  the  first  time,  he 
suffered  some  dyspnoea,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  night  he  spat  up  a  large  quantity  of 
florid  and  frothy  blood.  For  the  five  follow- 
ing days  the  haemoptysis  continued  abun- 
dant, then  it  diminished  by  degrees,  and  at 
length  stopped  ;  but  the  patient  continued  to 
cough,  and  to  breathe  with  diflSculty.  Some- 
times afterwards  the  spitting  of  blood  re- 
appeared, and  the  patient,  already  exhausted 
by  the  peritoneal  affection,  soon  died. 

In  the  right  lung  there  were  found 
several  masses  of  a  brownish  red  colour, 
exactly  circumscribed  ;  constituting,  in  short, 
that  lesion  which  Laennec  has  describ- 
ed under  the  name  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. One  of  these  masses  contained  a 
considerable  number  of  small,  granular  bo- 
dies, of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  pre- 
senting all  the  characters  of  miliary  tubercles 
in  an  early  state.  Tsvo  others  of  the  apo- 
plectic masses  contained  each  a  very  small 
number  only  of  these  white  granules  ;  and  in 
the  remaining  masses  no  tubercles  at  all 
could   be   discovered ;    nor  was    there  any 
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trace  of  tbera  in  other  parts  of  tlie  lungs  ;  but 
they  were  numerous  in  the  substance  of  the 
false  membranes  of  the  peritoneum. 

Andral  argues  that,  in  this  case,  the  par- 
tial sanguine  engorgements  which  were 
found  in  the  lung  could  not  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  tubercles,  because, 
in  the  majority  of  these  masses,  no  trace  of 
tuberculous  matter  could  be  perceived  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  their  existence  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  that  of  the  engorge- 
ments, because  no  pulmonary  tubercles  could 
be  seen  except  in  the  substance  of  some  of 
these.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  here 
the  formation  of  tubercles  was  consecutive 
to  the  partial  congestions  of  blood  in  the 
lungs  ;  and  consequently  that  sanguine  con- 
gestion, and  the  hajmoptysis,  which  is  a  sign 
and  effect  of  such  congestion,  jnay,  in  certain 
constitutions,  be  inceptive  of  the  formation  of 
pulmonary  tubercles,  and  so  be  regarded  as 
a  cause  of  phthisis. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  occurrence  of  hfe- 
moptysis,  considered  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  existence  in  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  it,  is  of  melancholy  omen. 

/  believe,  that  if  from  any  given  number  of 
persons  who  have  sput  blood,  we  subtract 
those  in  whom  that  symptom  is  connected 
with  irregularity  in  the  uterine  functions, 
there  will  remain  but  few  in  whom  the  hce- 
moptysis  did  not  depend  upon  disease,  in- 
curable and  progressive  in  its  nature,  in  the 
Inngs,  or  in  the  heart ;  and  that  if  we  still 
further  subtract  those  persons  in  whom  the 
hfflmoptysis  is  symptomatic  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, there  will  be  very  few  indeed  left,  in 
whose  lungs  the  existence  of  tubercles  may 
not  be  confidently  predicated. 

Of  course  I  do  not  include  in  this  estimate 
of  haemoptysis,  as  a  prognostic  symptom, 
those  cases  in  which  (as  in  sim[)le  bron- 
chitis) the  expectoration  is  merely  streaked 
with  blood  ;  nor  those  in  which  small  quan- 
tities of  blood  are  intimately  combined  with 
the  bronchial  mucus,  and  form  the  rust- 
coloured  sputa  so  indicative  of  the  presence 
of  pneumonia. 

Of  those  individuals  whom  Andral  had 
known  to  spit  blood  at  some  period  or  other 
of  their  lives,  there  was  only  one  in  five 
whom  he  did  not  also  know  to  have  tuber- 
cular phthisis. 

On  the  other  liand,  Louis  states  that  for 
three  years  he  asked  all  the  patients  who 
came  before  him,  and  who  were  not  affected 
with  phthisis,  whether  they  had  ever  spat 
blood  ;  and  the  answer  was  always  in  the 
negative,  excepting  only  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  patients  had  received  violent 
blows  u[)on  the  chest,  and  the  cases  of  fe- 
males in  whom  the  menstrual  discharge  had 
been  suddenly  sujipressed. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE  LATERAL  OPERATION  OF 

LITHOTOMY. 

Bv  R.    B.  Todd,  B.A. 

Lecturer   on  Anatomy    and  Physiology    at   the 
Medical  School,  Aldersgate  Street. 

When  we  consider  the  several  stag^es  of 
the  lateral  lithotomy,  as  i)erforined  by 
the  knife  and  stuff,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  conclude  that  a  steady  and  practised 
hand  is  the  only  re(|uisite  which  the 
operator  needs,  in  addition  to  a  minute 
H.nd  practical  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
lative positions  and  hearinjjs  of  tlie 
parts  through  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
which  he  has  to  cut.  I  am  free  to  ad- 
mit that  a  surgeon  so  provided  ought, 
hy  the  staff  and  knife,  to  perform  the 
lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  without 
injury  to  neighbouring  parts  ;  yet  how 
many  are  there  wlio,  dauntless  and  in- 
trepid, will  fearlessly  hew  off  a  (]uarter 
of  the  body  by  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint,  or  will  boldly  remove  the  inferior 
maxilla  from  its  glenoid  cavity,  and  still 
will  take  up  the  knife  and  staff,  I  had 
almost  said,  with  fear  and  tremhling? 
I  believe  I  may,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, assert  that  in  this  operation 
the  surgeon  derives  less  confidence  from 
his  anatomical  knowledge  than  in  any 
other.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it 
would  he  of  great  utility  to  establish 
some  mode  of  operating  which  shall  per- 
fectly secure  the  patient  from  all  dan- 
ger, even  in  tlie  hands  of  a  timid  ope- 
rator. That  mode  of  lithotomizing  is 
alone  to  he  deemed  perfectly  secure 
which  shall  afford  certain  provisioti 
against  injury  of  the  rectum  and  pudic 
artery  ;  too  free  a  division  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  parts  connected  with 
it,  and,  in  fine,  against  transfixion  of 
the  bladder  itself.  Such  security,  it 
must  lie  admitted,  is  not  afforded  by 
any  of  the  modes  of  operating  at  pre- 
sent most  commonly  in  use;  and,  in 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I 
would  merely  allude  to  the  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  existing  among  surgeons, 
relative  to  this  operation. 

The  object  of  this  jiaper  is  to  detail 
the  steps  of  a  mode  of  lithotomizing, 
which,  I  think,  will  appear  to  afford 
security  against  the  dangers  a!)Ove  al- 
luded to,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  method  hitherto  devised.     It  lia:> 
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been  for  many  years  practised  in  Ire- 
land with  si^reat  success.  I  am  induced 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
it,  because  1  do  not  find  it  noticed  in 
any  of  the  modern  writers  on  operative 
surgery,  either  British  or  continental*. 
I  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of 
witnessing  its  performance  by  the  most 
adroit  hands,  both  on  the  living  and  on 
the  dead  ;  and  have  myself  frequently 
performed  it  on  the  dead  subject. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  this 
operation  consists  in  the  employment  of 
a  l>eaked  lithotomc,  for  the  purpose  of 
incising  tiie  prostate,  to  which  it  is  con- 
ducted on  a  straight  director.  The  li- 
thotome  (represented  in  profile  by  Fig.  1. 
of  the  accompanying  sketch)  consists 
of  a  blade,  CD,  and  a  handle,  DE. 
The  blade,  a  serniovoid  in  shape,  and 
varying  in  size,  is  surmounted  at  its 
small  extremity  with  a  beak,  c,  united 
to  it  at  an  angle  somewhat  more  than 
a  right  angle,  and  by  its  larger  extre- 
mity is  connected  to  the  handle.  1  ts  con- 
vex eiVr^  is  sharp ;  its  strait  edge 
(Fig.  2  )  is  blunt  and  rounded,  continu- 
ous with  the  handle,  but  tapering  to- 
wards the  beaked  extremity.  The  thick- 
ness of  tiie  blade  is,  in  a  slight  degree, 
greater  towards  its  larger  extremity,  so 
as  to  enable  the  instrument  to  aci  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  wedge. 
The  director  (Fig.  3.)  is  adapted,  by  its 
pointed  extremity,  to  Ht  in  the  groove 
of  a  Stat!',  while  the/ shape  of  the  other 
extremity,  and  the  hollow  handle,  AB, 
tixed  at  right  handles  to  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  constitute  an  excellent  pro- 
vision for  its  firm  prehension.  The 
groove  on  the  upper  surface  is  deficient 
in  one  of  its  sides  near  the  handle,  for 
the  sake  of  facilitating  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  beak  of  the  lithotome,  andis 
deep  where  it  terminates  at  the  pointed 
extremity  of  the  director,  in  order  to 
afford  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
the  lithotome. 

An  ample  external  incision,  the  per- 
foration and  free  opening  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  l)y  tlie 
ordinary  staff  and  scalpel,  constitute  the 
first  steps  of  this  as  of  the  other  forms 
of  the  lateral  lithotomy.  Through  the 
opening  in  the  urethra  the  director  is 
to  be  fitted  into  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
and  on  it  introduced  into  the  bladder, 

•  Mr.  Hargrave  forms  an  exception.  In  his 
useful  work  on  Operative  Surgery,  the  operation 
is  briefly  noticed.  Mr.  Key,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  section  of  the  prostate,  alludes  to  the  eniidoy- 
ment  of  a  strait  director  to  tlie  bla'idcr  by  Dcase. 


The  staff  may  now  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  operator  inserting  bis  fore  and  mid- 
dle finger  into  the  hollow  of  tlie  direc- 
tor, and  applying  his  thumi)  against  the 
concavity  of  its  curved  extremity,  gives 
that  instrument  the  recjuisite  lateraliza- 
tion, making  the  groove  look  upwards 
and  outwards  towards  the  groin.  The 
director  is  to  be  held  steadily  in  this 
position,  and  kept  well  up  in  tlie  arcli 
of  the  pubis,  while  the  next  and  most 
important  stage  of  the  operation  is 
being  gone  through.  The  lithotome  is 
now  to  be  adapted  by  its  beak  to  the 
groove  in  the  director,  (the  sharp  edge 
of  its  blade  being  of  course  directed 
downwards  and  outwards),  and  pushed 
freely  on  into  the  bladder,  the  operator 
taking  particular  care  to  keep  the  handle 
of  the  instrument  in  apposition  and 
parallel  with  the  director  Tiie  litho- 
tome being  checked  in  its  progress  by 
the  blind  termination  of  the  groove  on 
the  director,  is  then  to  be  withdrawn, 
the  same  precautions  being  strictly  ob- 
served respecting  the  position  of  both 
instruments, — as  by  maintaining  both  in 
the  same  position,  as  during  the  intro- 
duction of  the  lithotome,  there  is  no 
possible  risk  of  inflicting  an  additional 
wound  while  withdrawing  it.  The  inci- 
sion of  the  prostate  will  invariably  be 
found  exactly  proportioned  to  'the 
breadth  of  the  blade.  The  bladder 
being  now  opened,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted in  the  usual  way. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  operation 
tlie  surgeon  attains  the  only  advantage 
aftorded  by  the  use  of  the  gorget,  viz. 
that  of  certainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
incision  in  the  bladder,  while  he  is 
secured  from  the  untoward  circum- 
stances so  freiiuently  attendant  on  the 
employment  of  tliat'instrument.  Mr. 
Key  having  experienced  the  great  secu- 
rity and  facility  afforded  by  a  straight 
director  to  the  bladder,  adopted  Uie 
operation  which  he  now  practises  with 
so  much  eclat.  The  operation  I  have 
just  detailed  was  suggested  in  part  by 
the  very  same  principle,  and  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  wounds  of  the  pudic  and 
rectum  generally  occur  while  the  opera- 
tor is  withdrawing  the  cutting  instru- 
ment. On  a  future  occasion'  I  shall 
contrast  fully  this  with  the  other  me- 
thods of  lateral  lithotomy  at  present  in 
use. 

1  should  state  that  this  operation  can- 
not be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its 
novelty.     It  was  originally  devised  in  its 
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essential  principles  so  lon^  aico  as  the  nal  instruments  of  Daunt  received  some 
year  1750,  by  Mr.  Daunt,  a  surgeon  of  sliufht  improvements  from  the  elder 
great  eminence  in  Dublin.    The  origi-    Mr.  Dease,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  com- 
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mission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery*; but  their  present  improved  form 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of 
my  much  respected  friend  Mr.  Peile. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
My  attention  has  been  recalled  to  the 
subject  of  injuries  of  the  spine,  by  read- 
ing- in  your  last  number  a  report  of  the 
proceedinp;s  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  remarks  on  a  case 
of  fractured  spine,  related  by  Mr.  Bar- 
low, says,  "  In  a  case  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, which  occurred  under  my  obser- 
vation in  St.  Bartholomew's,  a  material 
cause  of  death  was  disease  of  the  blad- 
der. An  ammoiiiacal  state  of  the  urine 
very  early  discovered  itself,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  care  that  could  be  {^iven  it,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  two  and 
often  three  times  a  day  for  tiie  last  three 
weeks,  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  supervened,  and,  upon  ex- 
amination after  death,  considerable 
slougiiing  was  observed."  These  ob- 
servations deserve  attention ;  although 
not  new,  they  are  not  the  less  accurate. 
Surgeons  of  great  eminence  and  skill, 
beginning  with  Cline,  have  conceived 
the  possibility  of  relieving  fracture  of 
the  spine  with  depression,  by  removing 
the  arch.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  twice  per- 
formed the  operation,  but  without  suc- 
cess. In  the  first  casef  Mr,  Tyrrell  at- 
tributes his  failure  to  the  cause  related 
by  Mr.  Stanley  ;  in  the  2d  case  (which 
I  have  detailed  minutely  in  the  first 
Prize  Essay,  Johnson's  Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  601),  the  same 
cause  certainly  contributed  to  the  un- 
fortunate result ;  and  in  a  case  from  St. 

•  Vide  an  account  of  these  improvements  in 
some  excellent  observations  on  Lithotomy  ap- 
pended to  an  Essay  on  Hydrocele,  by  Mr.  Uease. 
Dublin,  17H2.  Mr.  Dauiit's  instruments  differed 
from  the  present  in  that  the  litbotome  was  like- 
wise a  female  conductor,  the  strait  director  being 
a  male  conductor.  Rlr.  Dtase  slightly  modified 
the  shape  of  the  blade  of  the  lithotome,  and  made 
the  crest  of  the  director  to  run  along  its  side  with 
a  view  of  precluding  the  necessity  of  lateralizatiou. 
Mr.  Peile,  however,  rightly  judging  that  the  de- 
gree of  lateralization  must  vary  with  each  indivi- 
dual case,  adopted  the  original  principle  of  Uaunt ; 
his  improvement  consists  in  having  effected  an 
exchange  of  «ex  between  the  two  instruments. 

t  Vide  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  by  Tyrrell. 


Thomas's  Hospital  (Gazette,  vol.  i. 
p.  224),  which  I  reported  to  you,  the 
ammoniacal  urine  was  very  apparent 
and  troublesome.  Indeed,  from  all  I 
have  seen,  and  my  attention  has  been 
much  directed  to  the  subject  since  1827 
(the  date  of  my  Ulssay),  1  am  conviuced 
that  unless  some  mode  is  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  bladder  becoming  disorganized 
by  the  ammoniacal  urine,  we  cannot 
advance  a  step  in  the  treatment  of  spi- 
nal injuries. 

Clearing  away  rubbish,  and  prepar- 
ing the  ground,  is  always  the  first  step 
in  building ;  and  thus,  in  practical  me- 
dicine, clearing  away  false  notions,  even 
although  we  cannot  offer  more  correct 
ones,  is  a  material  point  gained — it  is 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Stanley  seems,  in  the  above  quo- 
tation, to  still  hold  the  same  opinion  as 
Messrs.  Cline  and  Tyrrell  have  express- 
ed before  him,  but  which  I  had  hoped 
the  experiments  I  performed  and  de- 
tailed in  1827,  and  repeated  the  follow- 
ing year,  had  shaken — viz.  that  from 
the  "  bladder  having  lost  its  nervous 
energy,  the  urine  becomes  decomposed  in 
thai  organ,  as  it  does  after  it  is  voided 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  thus 
acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  mucous  coat." 
Such  is  Mr.  Tyrrell's  language;  and 
from  Mr.  Stanley  emptying  the  blad- 
der only  two  or  three  times  a  day,  1  in- 
fer he  thinks  the  same. 

Now,  to  set  this  matter  right,  you 
must  indulge  me  in  a  quotation  from 
the  Essay  before  alluded  to.  After  stat- 
ing tliat  the  patient  had  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  tlie  chest,  which  in  part 
contributed  to  his  death,  but  as  this  was 
not  a  necessary  consequence  either  of 
the  accident  or  operation,  the  fatal  ter- 
mination, were  that  the  entire  cause  of 
death,  would  not  militate  against  the 
operation  being  repeated  ;  but  1  go  on 
to  shew  that  another  more  constant,  in- 
deed invariably- accompanying,  cause 
existed,  which  must  ultimately  have 
been  fatal.  "  It  becomes  a  question, 
whether  it  is  not  almost  certain,  from 
the  symptoms,  that  death  must  have 
eventually,  and  at  no  distant  period, 
terminated  the  case,  from  the  disorgani- 
zation going  on  in  the  bladder,  if  the 
attack  of  pneumonia  had  not  super- 
vened. Mr. Tyrrell  has,  in  his  remarks 
on  bis  former  case,  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
Lectures,  vol.  ii.  stated,  '  My  patient 
died  of  inflammation  of   the  bladder. 
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occasioned  hij  the  irritation  of  the  urine, 
which,  I  believe,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented ;  and  I  siiould  have  taken  steps 
for  that  purpose  had  I  known  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Mr.  Cline's 
experiments  relative  to  injuries  of  the 
spine.  He  invaria])ly  found,  after  pa- 
raplegia had  heen  produced  by  the  in- 
jury he  inflicted  on  tiie  spinal  marrow 
of  dogs,  tlie  bladder  became  afl'ected 
from  the  action  of  the  urine  on  its  mu- 
cous coat.  This,  continues  IMr.  Tyr- 
rell, miglit  probably  be  obviated  by  fre- 
quently emptying  the  bladder  with  a 
syringe,  and  injecting  the  fluid,  to  pro- 
tect its  mucous  coat.' "  Accordingly,  in 
the  second  case  (the  one  f  related  in 
Johnson's  Journal),  the  bladder  was 
emptied  and  washed  out  several  times  a 
day  ;  still  the  animoniacal  urine  appear- 
ed; still  the  irritation  of  the  bladder 
went  on,  and  destruction  of  its  mucous 
lining  must  speedily  have  ensued.  I 
thought  the  subject,  therefore,  deserv- 
ing further  consideration.  Having  ob- 
served that  healthy  urine  out  of  the 
bladder  required  longer  to  give  the  ani- 
moniacal test  than  was  allowed  between 
the  washings,  I  suspected  that  the  urine 
came  ammoniacal  into  the  hladtler  ;  and 
the  following  experiment  seemed  to  de- 
cide that  such  was  the  case: — "  After 
the  bladder  had  been  emptied  by  means 
of  Read's  syringe  (which  is  admiral)ly 
adapted  to  the  purpose)  warm  water 
was  several  times  injected  and  with- 
drawn, till  no  trace  of  ammonia  could 
be  detected.  A  small  quantity  of  clear 
warm  water  was  then  injected,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  fifteen  or  tuenty  mi- 
nutes ;  it  was  then  drawn  ofl^,  and  the 
odour  of  ammonia  could  he  distinctly 
perceivtd.  Supposing  urine  to  have 
been  mixed  with  the  water  the  instant  it 
was  injected,  and  that,  un<ier  the  loss  of 
nervous  power,  it  will  decompose  as 
quick  in  the  bladder  as  out  of  it,  still  it 
is  known  to  every  one,  that  more  time 
than  was  allowed  is  rccpiired  o\it  of  the 
bladder  for  its  decomposition."  This 
experiment  I  repeated  with  the  same 
result  in  tlic  case  before  referred  to  in 
the  Medical  (iazetlc.  It  becomes,  then, 
a  matter  of  deuioiistralion,  that  iu  cases 
of  injuries  to  the  spine,  proditcinfj  para- 
plegia, urine  is  rotislanlli/  arriving  am- 
moniacal in  the  bladder ;  hence  tlie  fail- 
ure of  the  means  hitherto  employed,  and 
tlie  destruction  of  that  organ.  "  Am- 
moniacal urine  is  constuntlg  passing 
into  the  bladder,  but  is  only  removed 


occasionally,  reinaining  hours  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  coat,  irritating  and  ul- 
timately destroying  it  ,•  whereas  the 
above  experiments  would  direct  us  to 
employ  measures  calculated  to  keep  the 
bladder  as  nearly  as  possible  empty  ;  and, 
if  practicable,  to  neutralize  and  render 
inert  the  little  that  may  remain*." 
When  you  reflect,  Mr.  Editor,  how  uni- 
versally fatal  these  cases  have  hitherto 
proved,  and  that  the  most  important; 
and  constant  cause  of  this  fatality,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  patients  sur- 
vive the  injury  for  some  time,  and  con- 
sequently those  in  which  the  best,  per- 
haps only,  chance  exists  of  aflbrding 
relief,  is  the  disorganization  of  the  blad- 
der produced  by  the  ammoniacal  urine, 
you  will,  T  trust,  not  think  a  portion  of 
your  valuable  columns  unprofitably  oc- 
cuj)ied  by  giving  insertion  to  this.  I 
am  satisfied  that,  could  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  bladder  be  prevented,  remov- 
ing the  vertebral  arch,  in  certain  cases 
of  fracture  with  slight  depression,  might 
be  resorted  to  with  fair  chances  of 
success. 

Ill  conclusion  I  may  remark,  that 
Mr.  Alcnck  informs  us,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Chlornrets  of  Soda  and  Lime, 
that  a  weak  solution  of  cliloruret  of 
soda  does  not  act  as  an  irritant  on  a 
mucous  tissue,  and  has  tiie  power  of 
completely  neutralizing  ammonia,  and 
rendering  it  inert.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  tiie  fact  from  experience. 
Vours  very  sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  SiiiTii. 

St.  Mary's  Cray,  Kent, 
Dec.  21,  la31. 


I OCAL  APPLICATION  OF  CAMPHOR, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
My  latter  communications  to  you  have 
contained  some  striking  instances  of  the 
powerful  effects  which  tiie  local  appli- 
cation of  camphor  produces.     I    have 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  under  the  influence  of  its 
power,  and  adduce  the  following  case 
in  support  of  this  opinion. 

A  ciiild,  suflering  from  some  jieculiar 
affection  of  the  brain,  sunk  into  that 
slate  of  stupor  which  is  generally  tlie 
result  of  effusion  into  the  cavities.    The 

*  Vide  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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foUowiiiij  was  the  state  of  the  child 
when  I  deleriniiied  to  try  tlic  effects  of 
camphor  on  the  heart.  It  was  lyiiii»" 
perfectly  senseless,  with  a  sli<(ht  flush 
in  the  countenance,  was  scjuintiniif, 
the  pupils  dilated,  the  pulse  heatiii;^- 
about  (54  in  the  minute,  intermittinir 
every  fourth  stroke.  I  enveloped  the 
whole  chest,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
with  a  piece  of  flannel,  soaked  in  the 
following  camphorated  solution. 

Gum  Camphor,  ^iss. 

Sp.  Vin.  Rect.  Jiij.  M.  f.  solut. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  the  child, 
who  had  lain  perfectly  senseless  and 
quiet  for  some  hours,  hecame  pale, 
moaned,  and  appeared  restless  and  dis- 
tressed, the  pulse  bcatini>-  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  almost  impossil)le  to  count 
it.  These  appearances  increasing",  I 
removed  the  flannel  from  the  chest,  and 
the  child  in  a  few  hours  had  returned  to 
the  state  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  camphor,  and  died  in 
about  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  not 
with  any  expectation  of  benefiting  my 
little  patient  that  the  experiment  was 
made,  hut  his  hopeless  sVate,  in  my 
mind,  justified  the  trial.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  suggest  any  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  or  of  the  heart 
itself,  in  which  this  application  might 
be  useful,  but  I  can  imagine  many,  and 
trust  that  my  hopes  may  not  be  de- 
ceived, when  the  opinion  is  again  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment. 

I  have  lately  used  the  same  local  ap- 
plication to  the  perineum  in  a  case  of 
gonorrhoea  dormientium.  Previous  dis- 
ease had  induced  excessive  debility, 
which  every  paroxysm  of  this  attack 
aggravated  considerably.  Nearly  three 
weeks  have  elajised  since  the  application 
was  had  recourse  to,  and  no  paroxysm 
has  actually  occurred  since. 

From  ascertaining,  by  repeated  ex- 
periments, the  great  value  of  this  appli- 
cation, and  from  having  successfully  ap- 
plied it  in  cases  that  might  be  said  to  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  cholera,  1 
would  venture,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence, to  suggest  its  use  in  that  dis- 
ease. If  a  case  occurred  in  my  own 
practice,  I  should,  without  hesitation, 
envelope  the  whole  abdomen,  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubis,  and  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  back  in 
flannel,  soaked  in  the  solution,  and  I 
should  do  it  iu  great  expectation  of 
some  advantage  following;  for  it  ap- 


pears to  me  that  it  is  only  in  cases  where 
the  nervous  power  is  absolutely  defi- 
cient, (not  in  tliose  in  which  it  is  in  a 
state  of  diseased  action)  tiiat  the  appli- 
cation could  in  any  way  he  prejudicial. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  George, 

Ken>ington,  Dec.  14th,  1831. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Bilston,  Jan.  7,  1^32. 


Sir, 


As  the  following  case  remarkably  assists 
in  establishing  the  views  of  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Georire,  respectinsr  the 
effects  of  tiie  local  apjilication  of  cam- 
phor in  some  diseases,  and  as  it  may 
gratify  him  to  find  his  hint  has  not  been 
lost,  if  you  think  it  deserves  a  place 
in  your  valuable  periodical,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  letting  it  appear  as  soon 
as  it  can  do  so,  without  interfering  with 
more  valuable  matter. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  M.  ASHWIN. 

Mrs.  G.,  a  short,  stout  woman,  was 
delivered  on  Thursday,  the  15th  Uecem- 
ber,  1831,  of  her  fourth  child,  after 
somewhat  more  than  her  usual  suffering 
upon  that  occasion.  She  went  on  well 
until  Saturday  the  17th,  when  I  found 
her  complaining  of  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  somewhat  wan- 
dering in  its  situation,  and  although 
constant  in  some  degree,  yet  imitating 
after-pains.  Pulse  rather  more  fre- 
quent than  was  pleasant ;  bowels  had 
been  moved  ;  milk  secreted  ;  lochia 
lessening  ;  tongue  t()leral)ly  clean  ; 
some  |tain  in  the  head,  but  otdy  noticed 
upon  being  questioned  about  it.  These 
symptoms  were  ushered  in  by  rigors  dur- 
ing the  night  before ;  they  were,iiowever, 
far  from  alarming.  Applied  fomenta- 
tions, and  gave  a  diaphoretic  mixture. 
In  about  six  or  seven  hours  I  visited 
her  again,  and  found  all  the  symptoms 
materially  increased ;  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men acute  ;  abdomen  swoln,  and  exqui- 
sitely tender;  pulse  greatly  accelerated ; 
skin  intensely  hot ;  lochial  discharge 
totally  ceased  ;  considerable  pain  in  the 
head,  with  intolerance  of  light  and  ex- 
treme restlessness.  I  drew  blood  until 
an  impression  was  made  upon  the  pulse  ; 
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directed  five  gfrains  of  calomel  to  be 
given  every  hour,  of  which  she  took 
seven  doses.     I  saw  her  again  in  two 
hours,  and  found  the  symptoms  by  no 
means    abated  — increased    they   could 
not   well  be.     I  then  applied  a  large 
flannel  embued  with  a  strong  solution 
of  camnhor,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
George,' in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
London  Medical  Gazette  a  few  weeks 
since.    Upon  visiting  her  early  the  next 
morning  (Sunday,  18th),  I  learnt  that 
the  pain  had  ceased  immediately  upon 
the  above  application.     Pulse  still  fre- 
quent, but  the  febrile  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  lessened.     No  stool :  to  take 
5ss.  castor  oil  every  two  hours  until  it 
operates.      In   about  four  hours  from 
this  visit,  I   was  sent  for  hastily  ;  she 
was  thought  to  be  dying.     I  found  she 
had  bad  two  or  three  stools,  and  had 
been  out  of  bed  to  pass  them,  and  thus 
induced  syncope:  she  had  taken  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  mutton  broth,  contrary  to 
my  wisli,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  en- 
sued ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus 
returning.      Repeated   the  solution  of 
camphor;    gave  her   tr.   Opii  gtt.   xv. 
sp.Ammon.  arom.  gtt.  xxx.  stat.     In 
the  evening  the  sickness  was  unabated; 
the  camphoretted  spirits  had  not  pro- 
duced such  prompt  and  decided  relief 
as  upon  its  first  application,  but   still 
the  pain  was  not  so  great ;  lochial  dis- 
charge was  returning,  and  pulse  more 
tranquil.      To    take    the    efi"ervescing 
mixture.  . 

Monday,  19th,  morning.— Fain,  and 
tenderness,  and  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men, have  left  her;  bowels  moved  twice 
in  the  night ;  stools  copious,  oflfensive, 
and  dark  coloured ;  passed  urine  freely, 
which  she  bad  done  all  the  time  ;  milk 
freely  secreted  ;  lochial  discharge  freely 
and  fully  re-established.  Continue  al- 
kaline mixture. 

Evening.  —  The  only  complaint  she 
makes  is  of  soreness  of  the  tongue  and 
inside  of  tlie  lips ;  bowels  again  moved 
twice;  no  mercurial  foetor  nor  tender- 
ness of  the  gums. 

From  this  time  she  went  on  progres- 
sively improving,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  faintness  a  few  days  afterwards, 
arising  from  her  imprudent  exertion  in 
leaving  bcr  bed  to  evacuate  her  bowels, 
but  from  wliicli  she  very  soon  rallied, 
and  is  now  as  well  as  usual  in  the  same 
tiaie  after  her  lyings-in. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BRAIN, 
IN  INSANITY,  EPILEPSY,  AND 
GENERAL  PARALYSIS. 

By  William  Davidsov, 
Member  of  the  Royal    College    of   Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  and  Surgeon  to  the  Lancaster 
County  Lunatic  Asylum. 

"  Quisquis  enim  artifieios^  corpora  humana 
secare  novit,  eorumque  singulas  particulas  diligen- 
ter  inquirit,  ex  his  latentium  morborum  causas  et 
sedes  facile  intelliget.  necnon  acconimodata  reme- 
dia  prescribet."— v/.  Riolan,  Anthrop.  lib.  i.  p.  15. 

Although  the  alterations  which  have 
been   observed  in  the  necroscopic  ex- 
aminations of  the  brains  of  lunatics  are 
of  o-reat    variety,  both  in  reference  to 
seat,  nature,    simplicity,   combination, 
&„•.  yet,  after  having  been  for  a  period 
of  several  years  engaged  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  minute 
and  careful   dissections,  in  the  largest 
hospital    for    insane    patients   in    this 
country*,    I  can   scarcely  entertain  a 
doubt  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  mental  aberration  has  its  pri- 
mary seat  in  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  an 
idiopathic  affection  of  this  organ.  I  may 
even   go   a  step  further,   and   hazard, 
without   much    fear    of    contradiction 
from  those  whose  anatomical  researches 
have  been  equally  extensive,  and  con- 
ducted under  equally  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  opinion    that  tlie  brains  of 
insane  persons,  if  exaininetl  with  pro- 
per care   and   minuteness,  indicate,  al- 
most invariably,  that  there  has  existed, 
during  life,  a  chronic  inflammation  in 
the  encephalon,  and  that   this  morbid 
action  has  committed  its  principal  ra- 
vages on  the  periphery  of  tlie  convolu- 
tio^ns  in   the   cineritious  substance  and 
membranes.     The  chief  reasons  for  the 
opposite   results  obtained  by   patholo- 
gists in  regard  to  the  proximate  cause 
of    mental   disease,    and   the   different 
conclusions  drawn    from  them,  several 
writers  embracing  the  opinion  which  I 
have  just   hazarded,  while  others  will 
not  admit  of  any  material  organic  cause 

*  This  asylum,  probably  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain,  containing,  at  this  time,  nearly  4W 
patients  within  its  walls,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  having  been  bu>It  out  of 
the  county  rates,  and  is  a  splendid  monument  of 
tiie  just  views  entertained  by  the  magistrates  of 
Lancaster,  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  recovery  of  its  insane  population.  It  was 
raised  at  an  expense  to  the  county  of  nearly 
100,0001.  sterling. 
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whatever,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  fol- 
lowinff. 

1st.  The  very  slight  and  almost  unap- 
precial)le  nature  (at  least  to  our  means 
of  investiiijation)  of  the  lesions  them- 
selves, corresponding,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  with  a  trivial  alteralion  in 
the  intellectual  functions  ;  for  it  seems 
to  be  ijenerally  admitted  that  disorgani- 
zations of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
are  of  rare  occurrence  l)efore  the  dis- 
ease assumes  the  form  of  complete  de- 
mentia, or  sreneral  paralysis. 

2d.  Tiie  almost  total  absence  of  that 
minute  care  and  patient  investig-ation 
which  are  required  in  the  anatomist  who 
undertakes  such  delicate  and  important 
researches  as  those  belonging  to  the  pa- 
thology of  insanity. 

In  this  last  assertion  I  am  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  I\I.  Foville,  whose 
opportunities,  as  pliysician  to  the  Luna- 
tic Hospital  at  Rouen,  are  only  ecjualled 
by  the  depth  of  his  researclies  into  ce- 
rebral physiology,  and  his  zeal  in  con- 
tributing, by  means  of  his  almost  un- 
rivalled opportunities,  towards  enlarg- 
ing our  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena and  causes  of  mental  disease.  The 
opinion  of  this  distinguished  writer  is  so 
explicit  and  conclusive,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it  in  his  own 
words. 

"  JMedical  men  profoundly  conversant 
with  pathological  anatomy — men  whose 
labours  have  jtowerfully  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  this  beautiful  depart- 
ment of  science — have  often  brought  to 
their  researches,  relative  to  cerebral  le- 
sions, an  unaccountable  negligence.  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  brain  examined 
with  a  fork  and  clumsy  knife ;  when  the 
fork  was  thrust  deeply  into  the  bruin, 
through  the  membranes,  and  tiie  ven- 
tricles laid  open,  after  ascertaining 
whether  they  contained  water  or  not, 
the  examination  was  concluded,  unless 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  make  a  few 
large  incisions  into  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance *." 

This  is  assuredly  a  deplorable  picture 
of  this  department  of  French  pathology, 
and  gives  us  any  thing  but  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing such  investigations  in  a  country 
which  has  been  termed,  by  a  distin- 
guished professor,  the  classic  ground  of 
pathological    anatomy.      It    is    hoped 


•  Dictioniiaire    cle  Miidecine,    art.  Alienation 
Mentale. 
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that,  with  all  our  defects,  we  manage 
these  things  better  in  England. 

"  In  the  revolutions  of  medical  sci- 
ence (says  Dr.  Abercrombie)  there  has 
been  for  some  years  a  progressive  and 
remarkable  change  of  o|iinion,  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  conductinii'  medical  in- 
vestigations. There  seems  to  have  been 
a  tacit,  but  very  general  admission,  of 
the  fallacy  of  medical  hypothesis,  and 
the  precarious  nature  of  general  prin- 
ciples in  medicine  ;  and  there  seems  to 
bean  increasing  conviction  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  founding  ail  our 
conclusions  in  medical  science  upon  an 
extensive  and  accurate  acquaiiltance 
witii  the  pathology  of  disease.  The 
facts  which  are  required  for  this  purpose 
can  be  derived  only  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  practical  men.'' 

Influenced  liy  these  considerations,  I 
have  been  induced  to  lay  before  the  pro- 
fession a  series  of  morbid  dissections  of 
the  brains  of  the  insane  persons  who 
have  lately  died  in  this  hospital ;  and, 
although  tlie  number  of  cases  which 
are  now  presented  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  enable  us  to  advance  to  the  deduction 
of  general  principles  or  conclusions, 
yet,  when  taken  along  with  those  al- 
ready publisheil,  and  the  opinions  pro- 
mulgated by  men  of  great  experience, 
they  may  considerably  aid  us  in  arriving 
at  this  end.  If  all  those  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  are  considerahle, 
were  to  follow  the  same  track,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  character  of 
faithful  relaters  of  facts,  we  might,  in 
the  course  of  time,  aspire  to  transcend 
the  bounds  of  limited  observation,  and 
thereby  ascertain  whether  they  are  facts, 
and  whether  the  facts  are  universal ; 
whether  the  principles  which  I  have  al- 
ready proposed  are  well-founded,  or 
whether  they  ought  to  be  abandoned 
altogether,  as  being  reared  upon  falla- 
cious and  inadequate  grounds. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  on 
perusing  the  following  cases,  to  remark 
the  frequency  of  the  accumulation  of 
serum  either  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue 
or  in  the  great  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
When  I  tirst  became  engaged  in  this 
department  of  pathological  anatomy,  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as 
one  of  the  results  of  inflammation  of 
the  investing  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Since  that  time  I  have  met  with  it  in 
such  opposite  conditions  of  these  mem- 
branes, that  I  have  been  induced  to 
take  a  different   view  of  the  nature  of 
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this  efFusion,  at  least  as  occurring  in  the 
chronic  cases  of  old,  bed-ridden,  fatuous 
patients.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  of  ahnost  universal  occurrence,  he- 
inij  met  with  in  every  variety  of  quan- 
tity and  (juality  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  it,  not  as  the  index  of  any  mor- 
bid action  duriuij^  life,  "  hut  rather  as 
the  effect  of  such  congestions  as  form 
more  a  part  of  the  process  of  death 
than  a  portion  of  the  original  disease." 

Witli  regard  to  the  other  morbid  de- 
viations recorded  in  these  ol)servations, 
I  think  they  will  1)6  readily  admitted,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  the  result  of  decided 
inflammation,  although  a  few  of  them 
appear  to  arise  from  causes  obstructing 
the  circulation  of  the  brain,  such  as 
tumors  (yet  these  may  be  deemed  the 
ultimate  result  of  inflammation;  and 
possibly  venous  congestion,  and  conges- 
tion of  the  posterior  great  sinuses  aris- 
ing out  of  the  long-continued  recumbent 
position  of  tlie  patients. 

It  may  l)e  ol)jected  to  these  observa- 
tions that  they  are  extreme  cases,  and 
that  they  present  a  much  greater  extent 
of  morbid  deviation  tlian  wlial  has  been 
met  wiili  by  otiier  iuvestiirators.  To 
this  I  would  reply,  that  they  are  not 
selected  cases ;  that  they  are  the  resuhs 
of  the  examinations  of  those  patients 
who  died  in  this  hospital  from  the  be- 
ginning of  September  to  the  latter  end 
of  December,  1831  ;  and  that  they  are 
laid  before  the  reader  because  the  dis- 
sections were  conducted  with  more  than 
usual  minntenes-;,  and  the  facts  were 
recorded  with  the  utmost  care  and  ex- 
actness. 

Suppose  that  the  lunatics  who  form 
the  subject  of  these  observations,  had 
been  cut  off  by  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  any  other  disease  distinct 
from  derangement ;  it  is  luore  tlian  pro- 
bable either  that  dissection  would  have 
revealed  no  organic  lesion,  or  that  tlie 
traces  of  the  previous  existence  of  in- 
sanity would  have  been  of  a  much  less 
appreciable  nature;  ortbattlie  clianges 
would  either  have  escaped  our  oliser- 
vation  or  have  been  considered  not  to 
Jiave  any  reference  to  the  mental  state. 
But  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  now 
submitted  to  the  public  (which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  arose  from  the 
action  of  slow  inflammation,  but  in 
wliich  "  that  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem tliat  ministers  to  voluntary  motion, 
and  that  on  which  organic  life  dejjends, 
were   at  first  spareil,  while  those  por- 


tions of  the  brain  which  are  particularly 
associated  with  the  manifestations  of 
thought, were  labouring  under  disease,") 
such  chansres  had  afterwards  cradu- 
ally  supervened,  as  were  incomijatible. 
with  the  due  action  of  tlie  two  former 
functions,  and  consecpiently  with  the 
further  prolongation  of  life. 

But  the  morbid  action  mav,  through 
tlie  whole  course  of  the  disease,  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  intellectual  por- 
tions of  the  brain  (if  the  expressioa 
may  be  allowed),  producing  a  train  of 
symptoms  altogether  rcferrible  to  the 
mind,  anri  often  ruiuiing  its  course  to 
a  fatal  termination,  by  giving  rise  to  per- 
manent changes  in  organization,  with- 
out any  affection  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  nervous  centres,  except  what 
arises  from  sympathy  or  pressure-  In 
such  cases  the  fatal  termination  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  arisen  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mental  deran<femcnt  and  of 
the  bodily  changes  on  which  it  depends. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  we 
iiave  reason  to  believe  liiat  a  different 
train  of  phenomena  is  established,  and 
that  this  form  of  the  disease  passes  into 
another  by  spreading  of  the  morbid  ac- 
tion from  one  structure  to  another,  and 
thereby  giving  rise  to  general  jjarulysis, 
marasmus,  and  all  those  changes  wliich 
depend  on  the  destruction  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions. 

"  In  cases  of  simple  mental  aberra- 
tion (says  Foville),  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  that  have  been  inattentively 
observed,  and  confounded  under  the 
name  of  meningitis,  in  which  active 
delirium  was  present,  what  do  we  find? 
— a  simple  inflammation  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain,  of  more  or  less 
intensity,  of  more  or  less  extent.  But 
has  the  deranijement  lasted  any  time  ; 
has  it  degenerated  into  confirmed 
dementia;  has  acute  delirium  given 
place  to  a  state  of  coma;' — the  patho- 
logical alteration  becomes  a  ramollisse- 
ment,  an  induration,  or  any  other  spe- 
cies of  degeneration  or  obliteration  of 
the  organ;  or  it  is  acompiession  pro- 
duceil  by  serous  effusion  ;  or  (what,  at 
least,  is  equally  freijuent)  it  is  a  sort  of 
suffocation  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  a 
general  tumefaction  (gonflement),  which 
is  only  checked  by  the  walls  of  the  cra- 
nium *."  In  the  further  support  of  the 
views  which  I  have  hazarded  throughout 
these   observations,  1   cannot  do  better 

*  Lib.  citnt.   art.  Eiicepbale. 
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than  conclude  with  the  following^  very 
judicious  reflections  of  my  friend.  Dr. 
Coml»e. 

"  If,  however  (says  this  elofiuent 
writer),  we  examine  the  numerous  crises 
in  which  the  menial  alienation  has  arisen 
from  a  species  of  morbid  aclion,  in- 
volvini(  organic  changes  by  its  simple 
continuance  (and  such  are  the  examples 
of  chronic  meningitisnarrated  by  LJayle), 
or  in  which  death  has  proceeded  from 
the  mere  progress  of  the  insanity,  in 
consequence  of  the  malady  on  which  it 
depended  having  gone  so  far  as  to  be  in- 
compatible witli  life,  we  shall  generally 
meet  witii  unequivocal  traces  of  cere- 
bral disease,  in  the  various  forms  of 
changes  of  colour,  of  consistence,  or 
alterations  of  structure  ;  and  in  such 
cases  we  naturally  meet  also  with  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  these 
changes — such  as  palsy,  imbecility,  &c. 
snperailded  to  those  of  pure  insanity  *." 
.Sueh,  at  K-ast,  are  t!ie  results  at  which 
I  arrived,  and  they  seem  to  be  so  ac- 
cordant with  what  occurs  in  otiier  or- 
gans as  to  i)resent  no  unusual dithcuities 
to  the  pathdlogist. 

Cask  i. — Old.  Thomas  Bullock,  aet. 
55, died  Sept. 3, 18.31 .  Promineni  symp- 
toms referrible  to  the  mental  and  corpo- 
real functions,  were  profound  affection 
of  the  locomotive  powers;  ulcers  of  the 
sacrum  and  extremities;  marasmus; 
occasional  excitement,  with  pyrexia; 
complete  fatuity;  automatic  life;  fre- 
quent screaming,  as  if  from  fear. 

Autopsy,  Sep/eiiibo-  4,  1831. — Cra- 
nium very  thick.  Minute  pisiform 
eminences  disseminated  over  the  mesial 
lines  of  the  hemi-pheres.  About  a  pint 
of  pure  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  aracli- 
noici.  Qldema  of  the  arachnoid  ele- 
vated in  the  form  of  small  bladders, 
containing  limnid  serum.  White, 
thickened,  mucous  ccmdition  of  the 
arachnoid,  from  subaraclinuid  etfusion 
confined  to  the  vertex  and  mesial  mar- 
gins of  the  hemispheres,  and  particularly 
in  the  intergyral  spaces.  Clouded, 
opacjue,  and  thickened  condition,  from 
albuminous  deposit  on  its  inner  surface, 
of  that  portion  of  tlicaraclmoid  uncoii- 
nected  with  the  pia  mater,  and  situated 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle  and  com- 
missure of  the  o|)tic  nerves.  Pia  mater 
completely  adherent  througliout  to  the 
cortical   substance,  and,   when    raised, 

*  Observations  on  BIcntal  Derangement,  by 
Andrew  Coinbi",  M.l>. 


tearing  up  its  outer  layer.  Cortical 
sui)stance  in  a  state  of  ramollissement 
throughout,  its  whole  depth  of  a  lilac 
colour,  and  the  torn  surface  granular, 
bloody,  and  resembling  rotten  fruit  in 
consistence.  Vessels  of  the  cortical 
substance  much  dilated  and  tenacious. 
.Small,  bloody,  punctuated  extravasa- 
tions, in  tiie  conic  il  substance  through- 
out. IMeduliary  substance  rather  soft, 
and  pale  in  colour.  About  two  ounces 
of  pure  serum  in  the  ventricles.  8mail 
white  granulations  dissemuiated  over 
the  arachnoid  of  the  ventricles,  giving  it 
a  douny  ajjpearance  :  these  were  met 
with  in  gieatest  ai)undance  over  the 
arachnoid  of  the  corpora  striata  aiul 
thalami.  White  pulpy  ramcdlissemeut 
of  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix,  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  of  the  cerebral  matter  immediately 
surrounding  tiie  ventricles. 

This  is  one  of  those  well-marked 
cases  of  general  paralysis  bnt  too  com- 
mon in  large  lunatic  hospitals,  by  wliich 
the  unfortunate  i)atients  are  more  or 
less  deprived  of  tiieir  muscular  powers, 
as  well  as  of  their  intellectual  faculties. 
The  disease  was  first  described  under 
the  name  of  Puralysie  (jencntle  des  ali- 
enes,  by  M.  Delaye,  of  the  Salpetriere, 
and  more  recently  by  iM.  Calmed,  of  tiie 
Ciiarenton,  in  a  good  sized  monograph 
on  the  subject,  a  work  equally  distin- 
guished by  careful  observations  and 
cautious  conclusions,  and  in  which  it 
has  been  the  author's  object  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  brain,  and  its 
membranes,  on  which  the  disease  de- 
pends, '("his  species  of  paralysis,  inva- 
riaidy  produced  by  a  chronic  Inflamma- 
tion, or  its  consecpiences  developed  in 
the  periphery  of  tiie  brain,  is  first  cha- 
racterized by  partial  palsy  of  the 
tongue,  giving  rise  to  indisti'nct  articu- 
lation, and  a  tremulous  motion  of  that 
organ,  witli  stammering,  and  afterwards 
by  palsy  of  the  extremities  and  muscles 
of  the  face,  in  ilie  early  period  of  the 
afiection  it  is  extremely'  difficult  to  re- 
cognise its  presence,  and  retpiires  con- 
siderable experience  and  acquaintance 
with  these  melancholy  and  fatal  cases. 
Later  on,  the  patient  is  unable  to  sit  up  ; 
he  is  condemned  to  vegetate  the  re- 
mainder of  his  existence  in  bed,  until 
gangrenous  sloughs,  which  attack  the 
nate.x,  and  other  parts  of  the  bodv  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  disease  of  the  lungs, 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surfaces, 
or  the  progressive  increase  of  the  origi- 
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nal  morbid  action  in  the  brain,  the  fans 
et  orif/o  mali  itself,  precipitate  the  ter- 
mination of  an  existence  marked  by 
total  incapability  of  motion,  and  pros- 
tration of  both  body  and  mind  to  a  state 
of  negative  life.  The  articulation  is 
completely  suspended  at  this  period  of 
the  disease;  the  anus  may  still  l)e  capa- 
ble of  some  sbght  degree  of  action,  but 
the  lower  limbs  refuse  all  support  to  the 
body;  scarcely  a  ray  of  intelligence  is 
left';  the  head  droops  forward  upon  the 
chest ;  the  whole  muscular  system  is 
sapped,  and  the  evacuations  pass  un- 
heeded. Still  the  general  health  ap- 
pears but  little  affected,  except  towards 
the  last  period  of  "  t/ns  species  of  slow 
ai)owj  ;"  the  appetite  is  tolerable,  some- 
times voracious ;  the  skin  is  cool,  the 
pulse  moderate,  and  natural;  in  short, 
the  profound  and  pronounced  anormal 
condition  of  the  nervous  centres  can  be 
divined  by  him  alone  who  has  been  a 
witness  of  dissections  of  those  who  die 
in  this  deplorable  state  of  human  misery 
and  imbecility.  This  very  formidable 
and  frequent  accompaniment  of  mental 
derangement  is  far  from  being  well  un- 
derstood, except  by  tliose  medical  at- 
tendants attached  to  the  extensive  re- 
ceptacles of  the  insane,  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  superior  opportuni- 
ties for  investigating  its  phenomena  and 
morbid  appearances.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  very  great  mortality 
of  insane  patients;  a  mortality  which, 
when  compared  with  that  arising  amongst 
those  laI)ouring  under  ordinary  disease, 
is  vveil  calculated  to  surprise  persons  not 
experienced  in  the  history  of  insanity, 
and  who  are  probalily  as  ignorant  of  the 
very  existence  of  this  striking  species 
of  palsy,  as  tliey  are  unacquainted  with 
its  nature  and  dangerous  character. 

Case  II.— Old.  Margaret  Bradley, 
set.  4.5,  died  Septemi)er  ,'i,  1831. 
Prominent  symptoms,  referrible  to  the 
mental  and  corporeal  functions,  were 
marasmus  in  the  last  degree ;  constant 
confinement  to  bed;  comjjlete  fatuity; 
automatic  life  ;  frequent  screaming,  as 
if  from  painful  sensations  ;  pyrexia. 

Autopsy,  St-plember  d,  1831. — ('ra- 
nium  remarkably  gorged  with  blood,  as 
well  as  the  scalp.  Saniiuineous  infil- 
tration in  very  considerable  (piantity, 
and  collected  here  and  there  in  clots 
along  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid ; 
also  over  tiie  surface  of  the  pons,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  vermiform  pro- 
cesses of  the  cerebellum.     Dry,  larda.. 


ceous,  thickened  condition  of  the  arach- 
noid of  the  convexities,  from  albumi- 
nous exudation,  like  the  buffy  coat  of 
inflamed  blood.  Adhesion  of  the  pia 
mater  to  the  cortical  substance  slight, 
but  evident.  Cortical  substance  mar- 
bled, soft,  and  reddish ;  the  marblings 
were  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  Ves- 
sels of  the  cortical  substance  dilated. 
Convolutions  shallow.  iMedullary  sub- 
stance soft,  and  of  a  remarkably  pale 
colour.  Sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  full 
of  dark  blood.  Remarkable  vascularity 
and  redness,  with  increased  thickness 
of  the  pia  mater ;  its  venous  trunks 
gor<>ed  with  dark  blood. 

The  other  cavities  were  not  inspected. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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CHOLERA  AT  BISHOP  WEARMOUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazftte. 


Sir, 


John  Street,  Bishop  Wearmouth, 
January  23,  1832. 


The  following  brief,  though,  I  hope,  ac- 
curate, sketch  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  malignant  form  of  cholera  in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  its  sub- 
sequent epidemic  state,  has  been  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  the  correction  of 
the  many  erroneous  statements  which 
have  appeare*'  from  time  to  time  in  the 
ditlerent  public  prints.  The  earliest  in- 
sertion of  it,  therefore,  in  the  pages  of 
your  journal,  will  very  much  oblige 
Yours  respectfully, 

W.M.  Dixon,  Surgeon. 

The  latter  part  of  the  July  of  last 
year,  and  the  month  of  August,  were 
marked  in  this  town  and  immediate 
neighbourhood  by  a  very  general  preva- 
lence of  the  indigenous  cholera  of  this 
country,  bearing,  in  most  instances,  its 
usual  leading  feature — that  of  excessive 
bilious  discharges.  At  the  same  time, 
few  persons  who  were  not  attacked  with 
actual  cholera  were  free  from  disordered 
digestion,  most  freciuently  accomjianied 
with  diarrhoea,  consisting  of   copious 
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evacuations  of  a  white  or  clay  colour, 
great  irritability  and  susceptibility  of 
the  mucous  meml)rane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  with  considerable  flatulence. 
During'  the  predominance  of  the  above 
forms  of  disease,  however,  many  cases 
of  cholera  occurred,  of  a  very  unusual 
and  nialijjn;int  character,  and  of  such  u 
type  as  induced  me,  with  one  or  two 
other  medical  practitioners,  to  believe 
in  an  unusual  atmosjiheric  or  epidemic 
influence  as  the  cause.  Two  of  these 
cases,  in  particular,  happened  in  my 
own  practice;  and,  as  I  consider  them 
essential  to  the  purport  of  tliis  paper, 
I  shall  subjoin  the  particulars  of  the 
first  case,  taken  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

Allison,  about  fifty  years  of  aoe, 

the  subject  of  this  disease,  a  painter  of 
earthenware,  residing  in  a  low  sitiuition 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  two 
miles  above  the  to^vn,  was  attacked  on 
the  5th  of  August  last,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, in  considerable  quantities,  of  a 
white,  watery,  turbid  tiuid,  resembling 
oatmeal  and  water,  followed  by  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  c(dd  clammy  sweat 
over  the  whole  of  the  body,  an  an.xious 
livid  countenance,  eyes  sunk  in  tiie  or- 
bits, and  surrounded  by  a  dark  halo  ; 
blue  lips,  cold  moist  tongue,  cold  breath, 
voice  weak  and  iuisky ;  pulse  almost  en- 
tirely imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  very 
feelde  over  the  region  of  the  heart ;  ex- 
cessive thirst,  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
anxiety  at  the  prsecordia,  violent  spasms 
of  the  feet,  legs,  arms,  and  hands,  with 
blue  or  purply  colour  and  shrivelled  ap- 
])earance  of  the  tingers  and  toes.  There 
was  pain  on  pressure  over  the  regions  of 
the  stomach  and  liver.  The  above 
symptoms  were  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
reaction  and  consecutive  fever  of  a 
typhoid  type.  There  had  not  been  any 
secretion  of  urine  for  three  days.  This 
man  eventually  recovered.  'I  he  other, 
a  healthy,  temperate  man,  of  the  name 
of  Arnott,  a  labourer  at  country  or 
farm  work,  living  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  to  the  former,  was  attacked 
at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, with  ail  the  symptoms  of  malig- 
nant cholera  since  observed  in  tiie  sub- 
sequent general  prevalence  of  this 
formidable  disease.  He  died  in  twelve 
hours  from  the  commencement.  On 
particular  inquiry,  1  found  that  neither 
of  these  individuals  had  had  any  con- 


nexion or  intercourse  whatever  with  ei- 
ther seamen  or  shipping. 

On  the   14th,  another  case,  bearing 
the  same  malignant  features,  happened 
in  the  person  of  a  pilot  whose  name  was 
Henry,   and   who   died  in  about  twenty 
hours.    It  has  been  stated  that  this  man 
was  tlie  means  of  importing  the  disease 
into  Sunderland,  by   having   boarded  a 
vessel  from  an  infected  port  in  the  Bal- 
tic ;  but  these  accounts  are  of  the  most 
vague  description,  for  it  is  notclearthat 
he    boarded    a   ship  at  all  from  any  sus- 
pected  place.     It   is   further  an  ascer- 
tained  fact,  from   his  wife's  testimony, 
that  he  had  precursory  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  in  the  form  of  diarrhcea,  upon 
him,  before  putting  to  sea.  On  the  L'Sth, 
a  shipwright  suffered  death,  also  two  at 
the  distance  of  four  and  five  n)iles  from 
the   sea ;    besides    others   which   either 
suffered  from    the  disease  or  were  cut 
otf"  during     (September    and    October. 
One   of  these,  on  the  9th  of  the  latter 
month,   I   attended  myself.     It  was  on 
the   2()th    Octol)er   that   a  man  of  the 
name  of  Sproat   died  ;  his  son  was  re- 
moved, a  day  or  two  after,  to  the  fever- 
house  ill,    and   died    in   a   short   time. 
After  him,  one  of  the  nurses  in  the  In- 
firmary, who   had  not  been  in  jiersonal 
attendance  on   the  individual,   but  had 
assisted   in  removing   tlie   body   to  the 
dead-house,  took   ill  a  few  hours  after, 
and   died.     It   must  be  remarked   that 
tiiis  woman  was  in  a  state  of  excessive 
alarm  at  the   time.     The  disease,  from 
this  time,  began  to  shew  itself  in  greater 
numbers,  and  to  assume  its    epidemic 
character.     The  persons  of  those  living 
in   the   lower   and  more  densely  popu- 
lated  part   of  the  town,  in   dirtv,    ill- 
ventilated,  damp  duellings,  situated  in 
the  narrowest  lanes  and  alleys,  and  who 
had,  through   the  debilitating  effects  of 
intemperance  or  previous  indisposition, 
ac(|uired  a  predisposition  which   might, 
in    all   probability,  subject  them  to  the 
deleterious  action  of  any  distemperature 
of     the     atmos|)here,     from    whatever 
source generateii,  or  the  poison  of  what- 
ever disease  it  niiglit  bear  upon  its  wings. 
For  a  short  period  the  disease  manifest- 
ed itself  in  isolated  attacks,    in   persons 
living  far  apart  from  each   other,  and 
where  no  intercommunication  had  taken 
place.     The  houses  of  the  sick  were  al- 
ways crowded   to  excess,   by  their  im- 
mediate attendants,  relatives,  and  others, 
from  mere  curiosity — people  in  the  same 
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s|)!iere  and  of  similar  habits ;  yet  con- 
tas^ion  did  not  aftect  them  with  the  dis- 
ease, even  in  the  necessarily  crowded 
room,  or  cellar,  containinf,'-  llie  sick,  la- 
liourinij  under  all  the  syn)ptoms  of  the 
most  maliijnant  form  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera!  Nucli  was  llie  manner  in  which 
the  disease  first  commenced  its  career — 
without  any  apparent  chain  of  seizures, 
without  any  traceable  connexion  in  the 
cases  with  each  other.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  a  fortui„fiit,  however,  it  be<jan  to 
appear  in  fan.ilies  ;  father,  mother,  and 
cliildren,  occasionally  suffered — some- 
times struck  by  the  disease  simultane- 
ously, at  others  one  after  another;  and, 
althouffh  it  may  be  urged  that  the  same 
circumstances  of  habitation,  poverty, 
and  family  predisposition,  mij^ht  exert 
their  influence  over  tliem,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  tiie  disease,  under  these  nu- 
favonrab/c  auspices,  spread  from  man  to 
iDan,  or,  in  otiier  words,  to  assume  a 
contagious  type.  In  one  crowded  lane, 
the  disease  made  its  inroad  in  one  ni<>ht, 
and  attacked  upwards  of  twelve  indivi- 
duals,principal  I  void  women, and  children 
of  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  aire.  From 
the  first  <;eneral  appearance  of  the  epi- 
demic, it  increased  in  numbers  and  fata- 
lity up  to  the  early  or  middle  part  of 
December;  since  which  time  it  hasjrra- 
dnally,  thoii<i^ii  irregularly,  subsided,  tlie 
recoveries  exceeding,  in  each  day's  re- 
port, the  numlier  of  attacks.  On  the 
/th  of  January,  the  town  was  declared 
free  from  disease  by  the  Board  of 
Healtli.  Whilst  the  cliolera  was  raging 
here,  fatal  cases  happened  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  no  connexion  witli  this 
town  could  be  the  cause.  One  Aswald 
Reay,  living  a  little  below  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  took  ill  on  tlie  2()th  Octo- 
ber, and  (lied  with  every  appearance  of 
malignant  cholera.  It  was  set  forth 
that  "  the  disease  was  not  considered  a 
case  of  continental  cholera,  because  it 
was  not  of  foreign  origin!"  So  far  as 
symptoms  influence  opinion,  however, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doui»t  l)ut 
that  it  was  a  spor^-dic  case  of  the  ge- 
nuine disease.  November  2Gth  saw 
another  <leath  in  Newcastle,  and  the 
7th  December  ushered  the  disease  into 
that  town  ;  and  on  the  25th  it  was  in 
Gateshead,  where,  two  days  after,  fiftv- 
tjiree  patients  and  tbirly-ihrce  deaths 
were  recorded  in  one  day.  Since  then, 
the  villages  situated  on  the  muddy  and 
marshy  borders  of  the  Tync  have  been 
the  seats  of  the  disease,   to  such  an  ex- 


tent that,  at  the  date  of  this  paper,  the 
mortality  in  the  small  village  of  New- 
born, containing  not  more  than  about 
400  inhabitants,  amounts  to  one  in 
seven.  Other  small  towns  and  villages, 
at  some  distance,  generally  in  a  direc- 
tion westward,  are  i)ecomiug  affected 
by  its  erratic  nature.  1  visited  a  case 
which  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours  ;  it 
was  in  the  person  of  a  female,  aged  50, 
occurring  on  the  12th  December,  in  a 
loiiely  district,  unconnected  in  situation 
with  any  previously  infected  place,  and 
where  no  personal  liability  to  contagion 
had  taken  place.  A  yoiitig  man,  lodg- 
ing in  the  house,  died  three  days  after. 

Before  drawing  any  inference  from 
the  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, it  will  be  proper  (after  the  re- 
port of  the  pilot  before-mentioned)  to 
notice  the  other  alleged  sources  of  the 
introduction  of  cholera  into  this  town  by 
importation. 

They  are,  1st,  the  clothes-chests  of 
seamen  having  suffered  from  cholera  in 
tlie  infected  towns  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

2dly.  Ships  having  been  allowed  to 
ride  quarantine  in  this  river. 

With  respect  to  the  first  cause,  I  have 
not  been  aide  to  ascertain  that  any  case 
has  been  at  all  connected  witiithe  wash- 
ing of  the  clothes  or  opening  out  the 
chests  of  sailors  ;  neither  has  it  parti- 
cularly i)revailed  in  their  families. 
Moreo»er,  the  same  cause  would  have 
operated  in  many  other  seajiorts  on  the 
eastern  coast ;  it  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  this  town  could  be  the  only 
selected  one  of  the  many  for  the  impor- 
tation of  cholera. 

Secondly,  the  performance  of  qua- 
rantine in  the  river.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  these  ships,  which  have  been 
made  the  handles  to  spreadinu-  the  dis- 
ease l)y  bringing  it  here,  were  only  on 
precautionary  quarantine;  they  were 
from  a  port  in  Holland,  where  we  well 
know  the  disease  has  not,  even  up  to 
this  late  period,  arrived. 

On  looking  at  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic  or  malii{nant  cholera  in  this 
town,  it  will  be  observed  to  have  spread, 
almost  exclusively,  in  the  narrow  circles 
of  the  low,  dirty,  confined  lanes,  in  the 
thickly-populated  parish  of  Sunderland  ; 
that  not  more  than  twelve  cases  oc- 
curred in  the  upper  and  more  widely 
built  portion,  although  the  freest  anil 
most  unrestrained  communication  ex- 
isled  with  people  equally  wretched,  and 
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to  all  appearance  equally  susceptible, 
bntlivinij  in  a  purer  atmosphere. 

The  disease,  as  before  observed,  is 
travelling  in  a  western  direction  prin- 
cipallv  ;  if,  then,  it  has  spread  from 
this  town  i>y  human  intercourse,  why,  I 
would  ask,  has  it  not  been  propairated 
by  persons  leaving  here  in  the  coaches, 
by  carriers  and  n)arket-peopie,  to  every 
other  town  and  village  in  this  and  the 
adjoininff  counties  ?  Why  should  it  have 
been  carried  to  Newcastle  and  the  river 
Tyne,  without  scattering  its  seeds  at 
Gateshead,  South  Shields,  and  many 
other  towns,  in  passing  through  ? 

Observing  still  tlic  progress  of  epide- 
mic cholera  from  its  source,  through  its 
various  ramifications,  it  will  strike  the 
inquirer  very  forcibly  that  there  seems 
to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  in  mak- 
ing out  its  importation  into  many  places. 
'J'he  existence  of  cholera  in  the  Mauri- 
tius previous  to  llie  arrival  of  the  Topaze 
friifate,  as  stated  by  the  medical  autho- 
rities there,  is  at  It-ait  probalde. 

The  inai)ility  of  the  physicians  to 
trace  its  origin  in  Orenburg  to  imjiort- 
ed  contagion  ;  the  conclusive  reasons 
of  Dr.  Sokolon  against  its  introduction 
by  land  ;  tlie  certainty  of  three  fatal 
cases  noted  by  a  physician  in  Warsaw 
(according  to  M.  Chambcret)  weeks  and 
months  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disease  on  the  10th  of  April,  after  a 
bloody  battle  with  the  Russians ;  added 
to  the.-e,  the  undenial)Ie  fact  of  the  ma- 
lignant form  of  cholera  arising  in  this  town 
and  vicinity,  unconnected  with  any  source 
of  im])ortation,  and  consequently  spring- 
ing up  spontaneously,  apjjcars  clear, 
that  atmosi)lieric  phenomena  of  some 
kind  is  liie  |)rincij)al  source  of  proi)a- 
gation  ;  althougli,  wlien  once  estal)lish- 
cd  in  any  district,  it  becomes  conta- 
gious, yet  that  seems  to  be  but  a  secon- 
dary cause. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  facts  and 
observations,  and  condensing  the  evi- 
dence therein  contained,  the  rationale 
may  be  expressed  in  the  succeeding  co- 
rollaries. 

1.  That  the  epidemic  or  malignant 
form  of  ciiolera  arose  in  this  town  spon- 
taneously, from  some  atmosplieric  dis- 
temperalure,  not  by  imported  contagion. 

2.  After  the  disease  has  been  esta- 
blished, effluvia  noay  be  exhaled  from 
the  bodies  of  those  labouring  under  the 
disease,  capable  of  transmitting  it  to 
susceptible  persons  in  situations  favour- 
able to  its  generation. 


.3.  A  stagnant  and  confined  atmos- 
phere appears  essentially  necessary  to  the 
action  of  tlie  human  miasma,  and  that 
it  is  easily  decomposed  and  ren- 
dered iimocuous  by  the  admission  of 
pure  air. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
There  are  some  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  peculiar  laws  of  propa- 
gation belonging  to  a  new  disease,  to 
deny  its  contagious  or  infectious  pro- 
perties. As,  in  many  cases,  their  argu- 
ments appear  to  be  founded  only  upon 
a  knowledge  of  a  few  facts  obtained 
through  another  medium,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to  the  Courier, 
or  at  other  times  consist  of  actual  mis- 
representations (Dr.  Granville's  (cate- 
chism, 3d  edition,)  tiiey  are  neither 
taiigilde  nor  answerable.  I  am  induced 
to  make  these  remarks  as  an  apology 
for  my  now  intruding  a  few  observations, 
upon  Dr.  Ogden's  letter  in  the  Medical- 
Gazette  for  January  21st.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  discus- 
sion on  the  essentially  contagious  cha- 
racters of  the  asphyxia  pestilenta  ;  I 
wish  merely  to  point  out,  that  by  the 
Doctor's  own  showing,  it  is  not  an 
epidemical  disease.  His  letter  merits 
this  attention,  !)ecause  he  appeals  to 
fads,  because  he  has  studied  the  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  itself,  and  because  I 
know  that  his  mind  is  unbiassed  and 
open  to  conviction. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Ogden  assumes 
the  disease  to  be  epidemic,  which  is  not 
quite  pliilosophical,  and  then  states 
tluit  three  cases  occurred  between  the 
2()th  and  31st  of  October;  but  he  says 
there  had  been  several  sporadic  cases  in 
autumn :  there  were  four  cases  occur- 
ring in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  town.  It 
is  impossible  to  discuss  the  real  nature 
of  these  from  the  meagre  details  given 
by  Dr.  Ogden.  I  have  had'frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  Mr. 
rXixon  on  tiie  first  of  these  cases,  and 
always  considered  it  myself  as  a  case  of 
cholera,  and  not  asphyxia.  AVith  regard 
to  the  others,  I  was  not  aware  of  their 
occurrence,  and  we  all  know  the  difli- 
culty,  as  shown  at  many  late  inquests. 
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of  fairly  ascertaining  the  real  nature  of 
the  disease.  If  any  of  thera  were  cases 
of  asphyxia,  I  have  no  douht  hut  that 
they  h;iil  communication  with  sources 
of  infection,  thouofh,  as  has  happened  at 
Doncastcr,  Durham,  Morpeth,  and 
other  places,  one  or  even  two  persons 
have  died  of  the  disease,  and  no  others 
have  continued  its  propagation  :  this  is 
at  once  a  strong  argument  against  an 
epidemic  influence,  and  a  reason  for 
segregation.  Dr.  Ogden  pointed  out  to 
me,  in  Sunderland,  the  residence  of  a 
man  and  his  family,  of  which  himself 
or  part  of  that  family,  I  forget  which, 
had  had  the  disease  that  very  summer 
at  Riga,  and  had  come  to  reside  in  Sun- 
derland previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
tiie  pestilence.  Dr.  O.  in  another  part 
of  his  letter,  mentions  the  liability  of 
bringing  chests  into  the  town,  which 
had  not  been  opened  for  a  time,  or 
which  even  might  contain  the  clothes 
of  a  deceased  person  :  not  only  does 
such  a  fact  explain  away  many  anoma- 
lous cases,  hut  it  shows  how  a  ship 
coming  from  infected  towns  may  be  put 
in  quarantine  at  one  place,  and  on 
leaving  that,  may,  on  arriving  at  their 
own  port,  when  their  chests,  &c.  were 
taken  out  and  carried  home,  become 
the  source  of  infection.  Out  of  the 
lirst  six  cases  there  was  an  evident  chain 
of  connexion ;  but  in  two  cases  the 
links  of  the  chain  were  wanting.  In 
the  first  place,  was  there  any  direct 
information  obtained  that  case  4,  a 
keelman,  of  the  same  trade  as  case  1 
and  3,  had  no  connexion  with  them  ? 
and  was  it  equally  well  ascertained  that 
Iloddenby,  wliose  house  I  visited  to  ob- 
tain information,  witiiout  success,  had 
also  no  connexion  with  infected  persons 
or  things?  Dr.  Becker  mentions  seve- 
ral curious  cases,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients only  at  the  moment  of  death 
acknowledged  having  been  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  infection,  and  when  the  fact 
only  came  accidentally  out  some  time 
afterwards.  1  need  only  add,  that  four 
out  of  six  originated  from  exposure  to 
sources  of  infection :  negative  facts 
could  not  destroy  the  evidence  of  these 
positive  facts ;  bnt  it  would  require  to 
show  that  the  sporadic  cases  could  not 
have  been  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
same  causes.  The  disease  is  now  at 
Newcastle,  &c.  Why  did  not  the  case 
of  Roddenby  occur,  then,  at  one  of 
these  towns,  since,  according  to  Dr.  O., 
there  are  such  things  as  "  forerunners" 


of  an  epidemic.  Ships  came  from  Ham- 
burgh with  clean  bills  of  health,  only 
these  bills  certify,  that  at  that  time  the 
town  and  port  of  Hamburgh  continued 
free  from  it, (pestilenta  asphyxia);  andDr. 
O.  states  a  little  farther  on,  that  "  up  to 
this  day,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  cholera 
in  Holland."  The  character  of  such 
bills  of  health  requires  no  comment. 
The  slovv  propagation  of  the  disease  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  theorize  upon  here ; 
it  depends  upon  laws  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be  both 
known  and  appreciated  in  this  country, 
before  the  pestilence  leaves  us.  Dr.  O.'s 
next  argument  is  the  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  persons  are 
placed  in  the  same  house.  Becker  says, 
in  an  unanswerable  manner,  that  at 
Berlin,  and  it  was  the  same  at  Sunder- 
land, in  the  small  fraction  of  a  popula- 
tion which  was  affected,  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  same 
house  cannot  be  considered  as  acci- 
dental. Dr.  O.  says,  the  person  sup- 
posed to  have  been  infected  by  a  person 
labouring  under  the  disease  in  the  same 
house,  might  have  had  a  diarrhosa  pre- 
vious to  this  latter  case.  If  this  diar- 
rhoea was  a  bilious  evacuation,  it  was  a 
predisposition  to  disease  ;  if  a  modified 
form  of  the  disease,  then  the  patient 
had  been  exposed  to  the  same  influence 
as  the  other  case  to  the  infection,  from 
whence  an  incautious  observer  might 
have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Ogden  then  terminates  with 
the  startling  fact  to  some,  of  the  immu- 
nity of  medical  men,  and  even  of  their 
patients :  I  think  I  could  remind  Dr.  O. 
of  at  least  two  cases  where  the  rela- 
tions of  medical  men  were  affected ; 
hut  with  regard  to  the  general  immunity, 
I  hope  to  God  that  the  disease  will 
never  take  more  strongly  the  character 
of  a  pestilence  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 
I  stated  that  Dr.  O.  was  an  unprejudiced 
observer.  His  letter  shows  that  there 
were  merely  some  diflicullies  connected 
with  the  subject,  which  have  not  allow- 
ed him  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  terminates,  indeed,  by  saying, 
that,  in  many  familiar  cases,  cholera  has 
attacked  one  person  alone;  but  in 
others  it  has  committed  dreadful  ra- 
vages, and  then  in  some  cases  there  is 
much  probability  of  their  having  taken 
it  one  from  another  by  contagion ;  in 
others  there  is  not  this  probability.  It 
is  commonly  observed  that  he  who  writes 
u  long  answer  has  generally  the  worst 
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of  the  argument.  I  think  I  am  on  the 
the  favourable  side.  1  have  contented 
myself  with  answerinrr  Dr.  O.'s  difficul- 
ties ;  they  are  none  of  them  objections ; 
and  to  your  readers  I  leave  tlio  trouble 
of  bringing-  the  general  features  of  the 
propagation  of  the  disease,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  are  crowding  upon  us,  to  brush 
ofiF  the  last  coinvebs  of  scepticism  that 
may  obscure  their  organ  of  perception. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  AlNSWORTII. 

2,  Woodstock-Street, 
Bond-Street. 


MODE  IN  WHICH  CHOLERA  IS  PRO- 
TAGATED. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

Having,  in  the  former  part  of  our  exa- 
mination of  the  mode  in  which  the  pre- 
sent epidemic  ciiolera  is  propagated, 
seen  reason  to  conclude  that  it  has  not 
lieen  sjiread  solely  by  contagion,  U'e 
have  now  to  inquire  whether  it  has  ever 
been  communicated  from  one  individual 
to  another  ?  There  is  scarcely  to  be 
found,  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  science  of  medicine,  a  question  of 
greater  difficulty  tlian  this.  Contagions, 
at  least  such  as  this  is  supposed  to  be, 
are  agents  which  cannot  be  made  appa- 
rent to  our  senses;  their  existence  can 
only  be  strictly  inferred  when  no  other 
cause  is  present  to  account  for  the  ef- 
fect, except  the  previous  direct  expo- 
sure of  those  seized  with  the  disease  to 
some  one  suffering  under  it,  or  to  sub- 
stances capable  of  conveying  the  noxious 
matter  from  them.  We  may,  indeed, 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  absence  of  other  causes,  when  we 
find  that  the  disease  occurs  in  those 
persons  only  who  liave  been  previously 
exposed  ;  and  if  a  few  instances  are  met 
with  where  this  is  difficult  to  lie  traced, 
so  long  as  there  shall  not  be  reason  to 
believe  tliat  it  cannot  have  taken  place, 
our  confidence  in  the  existence  of  this 
agent  need  not  be  shaken.  Yet  when 
we  find  but  one  single  case  where  this 
previous  exposure,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  has  been  impossible,  the  ex- 
istence of  other  causes  is  proved,  whe- 
ther wc  are  acquainted  with  their  na- 


ture or  not ;  and  before  communi- 
cation by  contagion  can  be  in  any  case 
decided,  it  becomes  necessary  to  shew 
that  these  other  causes  were  not  here 
present.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  because  the  sick  have  been 
previously  exposed,  they  must  have  re- 
ceived the  disease  by  contagion.  How 
often  do  we  witness,  in  other  non-con- 
tagious epidemics,  individuals  having 
communication,  and  memi)ers  of  the 
same  family,  attacked  in  succession,  as 
greater  strength  of  constitution,  or  a 
different  state  of  the  general  health, 
enables  some  to  bear  up  longer  against 
the  influence  of  their  cause,  or  as  expo- 
sure to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  hasten  its 
operation  in  others  ?  In  all,  or  in  any 
one  of  those  instances  of  apparent  com- 
munication of  the  disease,  which  have 
been  brought  forwards  as  proofs  of 
contagion,  has  it  been  ascertained  that 
other  causes  were  not  present  ?  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  this 
question  in  the  negative.  This  disease 
has  not  been  proved  to  be  in  any  case 
contagious;  yet,  whilst  it  remains  un- 
decided, prudence  requires  that  we 
should  not  ne^dect  to  make  use  of  any 
measures  which  may  prevent  the  possi- 
bility  of  its  extension  in  this  manner, 
except  those  which,  in  the  amount  of 
injury  produced  in  other  respects, 
should  surpass  the  benefit  to  beexpected 
in  this. 

It  is  true,  such  is  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  cootairion, 
that  in  some  diseases  which  spread  in 
this  manner  only,  the  effect  was  witness- 
ed long  before  the  true  cause  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  is  also  true,  and  more 
related  to  the  subject  now  before  us, 
that  there  is  a  fascinating  simplicity  in 
this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  produc- 
tion of  diseases,  which,  together  with 
the  obscurity  involving  the  operation  of 
other  causes,  and  the  disposition  in  the 
mind  to  infer,  that  that  docs  not  exist, 
which  we  are  too  idle  to  seek,  or  too  ig- 
norant to  know  where  to  look  for,  have  of 
late  years  retarded  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  l)y  favouring  a  hasty  and 
unauthorized  belief  in  the  contagious 
nature  of  many  diseases. 

Wc  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  last 
division  of  our  subject — what  other 
causes  besides  contagion  have  produced 
and  extended  the  cholera  ?  On  looking 
over  the  observations  which  have  been 
published,  for  some  general  facts  to  di- 
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rect  our  im)uiric?,  we  fiiul  tliat  its  ra- 
vages buve  l»een  almost  entirely  t'oiifined 
to  tliose  persons  wlio  were  laltonriiig 
under  weakness  and  disorder  of  the 
fniictions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is 
also  oltserved  freqiienllv  to  liave  follow- 
ed excess  in  ealinjr  or  drinkinsj  ;  some- 
times it  has  l»een  traced  to  tlie  use  of  a 
particular  article  of  diet,  and  has  ceased 
on  the  discontinuation  of  that  cause  ; 
occasionally  it  lias  appeared  to  he  ex- 
cited by  the  use  of  jjarticular  purga- 
tives, salts  especially  ;  fre()uently  it  has 
seized  its  victims  during,  or  immediate- 
ly after,  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicis- 
situdes and  fatigue,  and  those  most  ex- 
posed have  formed  the  sreaier  part  of 
the  nuu)her  attacked.  There  are  also 
other  agents  whose  operation  on  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  is,  un- 
der common  circumstances,  severe:  I 
allude  to  grief,  fear,  and  anxiety,  emo- 
tions which  have  probably  never  before 
been  combined  in  a  greater  degree  of 
severity,  or  more  generally  present. 
Yet  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  gliittnny,  drunkenness, 
puroatives,  bad  diet,  and  fatigue,  exist 
at  other  times  without  any  disease  like 
this  iiein<r  produced.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  however  greatly  they  may  iiave  as- 
sisted, they  are  in  themselves  inade- 
quate to  occasion  this  effect;  there 
must  exist  some  additional  agent,  which 
many  have  been  induced  to  seek  in  pe- 
culiar states  of  the  atmosphere,  liecause 
to  their  influence  has  been  attributed 
the  production  of  many  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  amongst  others  one  so  simi- 
lar to  the  present,  that  it  is  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  they  diflier  in  any  thing 
but  the  degree  of  tiieir  severity;  and 
because  we  are  not  acquainted  willi  any 
other  agent  which  can  have  been  so  ex- 
tensively fliffused. 

Many  have,  however,  rejected  this 
explanation,  for  reasons  whicii  it  is  now 
the  prot)er  time  to  examine.  Until  Mic 
question  of  contagion  liad  l)eeu  disposed 
of,  the  attention  could  not  have  been 
devoted  to  tliis  very  diliicult  sui)ject.  We 
may  collect  the  reasons  whicli  have  been 
urged  for  its  rejection  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  : — 

First,  It  is  asserted  that  the  state  of 
the  air,  believed  to  produce  the  com- 
mon cholera,  has  not  existed  here. 

Second,  That  no  uniform  condition 
lias  been  found  to  occur  at  the  places  to 
which  the  disease  has  spread. 

Thirdly,  'I'hat  nolhinjj  peculiar,  or  ut 


all  adecpiate  to  produce  this  violent  ef- 
fect, ha?  l)een  found  anywhere. 

To  which  arguments  the  progressive 
course  of  the  disease  has  given  no  little 
support. 

With  regard  to  the  first  reason :  it  is 
true  that  extraordinary  heat  has  not  ac- 
companied the  progress  of  the  present 
epidemic ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  common  cholera  lias 
been  rightly  attributed  to  this  cause. 
The  earlier  writers,  from  Hippocrates 
.to  Sydenham,  considered  the  proximate 
cause  of  this  disease  to  be  bilious,  acrid, 
or  corrupt  humours,  which  their  patho- 
logy supposed  to  be  generated  from  the 
putrefaction  of  the  ingesta  ;  (their  secre- 
tion was  a  later  observation.)  Hippo- 
crates has  accordinsrly  given  us  a  long 
list  of  articles  of  diet  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  adds,  "  Fiunt 
.autem  magis  sestate,  quia  hiuc  facilius 
recensita  corrumpuntur,  vel  inconfecta 
manent."  Disordered  ingesta  were 
found  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
common  cholera,  by  the  same  reason 
as  they  are  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  present  — namely,  they  do  not  at  all 
times  produce  the  disease.  Our  vene- 
rated Sydenham  observed,  that  it  comes 
as  certainly  at  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
and  at  the  approacli  of  autumn,  as  swal- 
lows at  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  as 
cuckoos  at  the  heat  of  the  following  sea- 
son ;  that  thougli  it  is  epidemic,  yet  it 
very  seldom  lasts  longer  than  August, 
wherein  it  began,  as  if  there  were  some 
secret  and  peculiar  thing  in  the  air  of 
this  peculiar  month  that  impresses  on 
the  blood,  or  on  the  fermentation  of  the 
stomach — some  such  specitic  alteration 
as  is  only  for  this  disease.  This  secret 
thing  has  i)een  by  others  supposed  to  he 
heat,  because,  as  Dr.  CuUen  observes, 
"  This  is  a  disease  attending  a  very 
warm  state  of  the  air  ;  and  in  very  warm 
climates  it  may  perhaps  appear  at  any 
time  of  the  year;  but  even  in  such 
climates  it  is  more  frequent  during  their 
warmest  seasons  ;  an<l  in  temperate 
climates  it  appears  oidy  in  tlie  warm 
seasons."  No  doubt  the  common  cho- 
lera has  frequently  appeared  in  warm 
seasons  ;  but  is  this  so  invariably  the 
case  a?  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
heat  is  the  cause  ?  It  happens  with  this, 
as  it  does  with  other  epidemics  whose 
visits  are  few  and  far  between,  that  the 
length  of  any  man's  life  is  insufficient 
to  collect  the  number  of  observaiion.s 
necessary  to  any  general  conclu.sion  ;  he 
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will  therefore  be  inclined  to  assume 
that  connexion  invariable,  which  he 
witnesses  at  the  present  time,  and 
against  wliich  no  contradictory  facts 
have,  in  his  recollection,  occurred  ;  and 
willi  rejjard  to  this  (jucstion,  there  has 
not  been  before  that  iirfrent  nects>ity 
which  we  now  feel  to  examine  its  truth  : 
now  that  they  are  wanted,  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  one  side  (Ip|irived  of  the 
observations  which  in(]iiiry  would  have 
caused  to  be  made,  and  overwlielmed 
with  them  on  the  oilier.  We  are  obliged 
to  take  up  with  sucii  scattered  remarks 
as  may  be  accidentally  found  in  the 
writinirs  of  thofe  who  have  attended  to 
the  intinence  of  the  weather  on  disease. 
Except  in  the  works  of  Willan  and 
Bateman  on  tlie  Diseases  of  London, 
we  are  not  able  to  find  anything''  of 
value.  However,  such  facts  as  they 
may  liave  observed,  cannot  have  been 
inisstated  through  |)rejudice,  since  they 
did  not  think  of  (luestioninij  tlie  received 
opinion.  'ihe  period  tiirouijh  which 
their  observations  extend  is  eighteen 
years;  tlic  number  of  cases  witnessed 
by  both  in  that  time  is  200.  In  Dr. 
Willan's  practice  5S  occurred,  49  of 
which  were  met  with  in  the  course  of 
live  summers,  between  the  20tii  Aiii;u>t 
and  20th  ^epteml'cr.  In  two  yi'ars  only 
out  of  the  live  did  any  cases  occur  be- 
tween the  20i!i  September  and  2()th 
October;  in  tiiis  time  four  are  found, 
and  four  likewise  in  the  last  three 
iiionths  of  1800.  In  tiie  thirteen  years 
through  wliicli  the  oi)servations  of  Dr. 
Bateman  extend,  142  cases  occurred  in 
his  practice,  tliree  of  them  in  tiie  spring- 
quarters  of  three  separate  years,  and 
three  in  the  winter  quarters  of  two 
years  ;  83  in  tiie  summer  quarters,  and 
52  in  tiie  autumnal  (juariers,  of  the 
whole  time.  The  greatest  number  of 
cases  which  occurred  in  any  one  period 
is,  33  from  the  20th  August  to  20th 
September,  of  1800;  Hi  in  the  montlis 
of  July  and  August.  1807;  14  in  tlie 
autumnal  (juarter,  1810;  11  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1S15.  As  to  their  connexion 
with  the  state  of  the  weallier,  Dr.  W  il- 
lan  observes,  that  the  summer  of  180() 
was  the  iiottest  in  his  recollection  ;  that 
from  the  22d  of  June  to  the  l!)th  August 
57  clear  days  occurred,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  being  in  July  from  54  to 
81,  and  in  August  from  55  to  89  ;  but 
the  disease  did  not  appear  during  the 
extreme  heat ;  it  was  only  after  the 
rains  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  August, 


and  in  September,  that  these  cases  oc- 
curred. Jn  the  summer  of  1811,  in 
which  the  next  largest  number  of  cases 
are  found,  the  season  was  remarkably 
dry  and  warm  ;  no  rain  fell  from  the 
6th  June  to  .'jOth  July,  when  two  or 
three  heavy  showers  occurred.  The 
non-appearance  of  the  cholera  until 
after  the  rain,  leads  Dr.  Bateman  to  ob- 
serve, that  "  they  may  probably  be 
owing  to  the  occasional  rains  which 
have  fallen,  since  rains  in  the  course  of 
a  hot  season  have  been  fre(]uently  found 
to  multiply  cases  of  cholera."  In  the 
autumn  of  1810,  the  weather  from  Au- 
gust to  the  middle  of  October  was  dry 
and  warm,  with  little  variations,  scarce- 
ly so  much  as  a  shower  of  rain  occur- 
ring, and  the  temperature  never  having 
reached  any  high  jiitcli,  but  being  uni- 
formly warm  and  grateful.  The  sum- 
mer of  1815  is  remarked  to  be  in  gene- 
ral warm  and  dry.  On  another  period, 
between  the  2()th  August  and  20th  .Sep- 
tember, in  1797,  which  furnished  the 
second  iiighest  number  of  cases  noticed 
by  Dr  Willan,  be  oliserves,  that  a  sea- 
son so  damp  and  unfavourable  seldom 
occurs,  there  having  been  scarcely  a  day 
without  rain  for  several  weeks,  and  that 
cases  of  summer  fever  and  cholera  l.ave 
been  numerous  and  violent.  Dr.  Hate- 
man  remarks  on  an  autumn,  1804,  re- 
markal)le  for  the  heat  of  the  month  of 
September,  the  thermometer  having 
reached  77  or  78  for  several  days  in  tlie 
third  week,  that  cholera  was  much  less 
prevalent  than  in  the  hot  months  of  the 
year;  but  that  cases  of  disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  particularly  diar- 
rhoea, were  very  numerous.  lu  the 
year  1811,  the  temperature  of  tlie  sum- 
mer was  variable,  and  on  the  whole  mo- 
derate, except  a  few  days  of  summer 
heat  at  the  end  of  June  and  July;  Au- 
gust was  cold,  with  fre(|uenl  showers, 
and  for  a  few  days  unusually  cliill,  at 
50  or  52  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1814 
moderate  in  temperature,  and  rather 
cool,  except  the  last  week  in  July ;  in 
each  summer  eigiit  cases  occurred.  In 
the  autumnal  (juarter  of  1801,  which 
was  preceded  by  a  hot  dry  summer, 
continued  to  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, only  two  cases  occurred.  In  the 
mild  and  tolerably  uniform  temperature 
of  the  autumn  of  1806,  seven  cases  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  same  number  in  the 
cold  sumnier  of  1816,  which  is  said  to 
have  had  scarcely  one  hot  day,  and  very 
few  without  mure  or  less  rain.     The  au- 
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tumn  of  1812,  in  wliicii  the  greater  part 
of  f^eptember  was  dry  and  warm,  and 
October  wet,  only  one  case  occurred. 
In  the  summers  of  1809  and  1805,  both 
cold  and  wet,  seven  cases  ar(!  found  in 
the  former,  and  six  iii  the  latter.  In 
the  summer  of  1813,  coid  in  the  early 
part,  uniformly  dry,  and  of  lauderate 
teui])crature  in  the  latter,  six  cases 
occur.  In  that  of  1806,  uniformly 
M"arm  and  dry  in  the  former,  and  mo- 
derate with  heavy  rains  in  the  latter 
part,  four  cases  are  found ;  and  the 
same  number  in  the  warm  uniform  tem- 
perature, and  remarkably  dry  autumn, 
of  1815.  In  one  place  Dr.  Bateman 
could  not  help  remarking  particularly 
the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  cholera  in- 
dependent of  the  (.supposed)  usual 
cause;  in  the  month  of  November, 
1812,  which  commenced  with  a  some- 
\vhal  unusual  degree  of  severe  cold,  and 
sonie  days  frost,  during  which  the  at- 
mosphere was  commonly  loaded  with  a 
fog,  the  last  ten  days  were  mild  but 
damp;  and  we  have  to  make  our  ac- 
knowledgments to  both,  for  the  means 
of  refuting  the  assertion,  that  the  dis- 
ease occurs  only  in  the  warm  seasons  of 
temperate  climates.  Cases  are  noticed 
in  the  springs  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815  ; 
there  is  no  particular  observation  on 
tlie  state  of  the  weather  in  the  latter ; 
that  of  1813  was  variable,  low,  and 
damp  ;  and  the  case  which  appeared  in 
1814,  occurred  in  a  few  days  of  unusual 
heat  in  April.  In  the  winters  of  1807 
antl  1811,  three  cases  occurred  ;  nothing 
peculiar  is  observed  in  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, at  least  equal  in  precision  to 
any  made  during  the  present  epidemic, 
tliat  the  common  cholera  occurs  under 
atmospheric  conditions  of  great  variety  ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  which  attributes 
its  production  to  excessive  heat  alone,  is 
erroneous  ;  and  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
cause  of  the  common  cholera  has  not 
been  the  cause  also  of  the  present  epi- 
demic. If  want  of  uniformity  be  any 
argument  against  the  production  of  the 
present  ity  atmospheric  influences,  it 
must  also  be  equally  decisive  against  the 
same  agent  producing  the  common  cho- 
lera. We  may  again  remark,  that  had 
the  attention  been  as  strongly  directed 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  latter  as 
of  the  former,  and  luid  an  e(|ual  oppor- 
tunity been  atlbrded  of  collecting  as 
many  facts  iu  the  :pacc  of  a  few  yeure, 


we  should  have  in  all  probability  found 
abundance  of  parallel  facts  in  each  dis- 
ease. In  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
Celsus,  and  Riverius,  there  are  a  few 
observations  whicii  tend  to  shew  that 
the  occurrence  of  fever  with  cholera 
was  not  nnnoliced  by  them.  Tiie  au- 
thors above  quoted  frequently  notice 
the  general  prevalence  of  fever  at  the 
time  that  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diar- 
rhoea are  common  ;  and  l)r.  Bateman 
pointedly  observes,  page  202,  that  when 
the  dysentery  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  in  one  case  which 
had  commenced  as  cholera,  delirium, 
with  brown  dry  tongue,  frequent  small 
pulse,  prostration  of  strength,  and  other 
typhoid  symptoms,  ensued,  and  termi- 
nated fatally. 

The  second  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
the  explanation  which  supposes  the  cho- 
lera to  be  produced  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, is,  the  affirmed  want  of  unifor- 
mity in  the  states  of  the  air  at  different 
places.  The  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  air  at  places  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  is  very  seldom  slated  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  from  the  different  seasons  in 
which  it  has  raged,  the  ditference  in  cli- 
mate between  India  and  North  Russia, 
between  the  dry  and  Inirning  plains  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  the  swampy  banks 
of  the  (ianges  and  Nile,  the  difference 
in  the  elevation  of  different  phices,  and 
close  or  open  situation,  that  this  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn,  supported  by  a 
few  more  particular  observations  here 
and  there  made ;  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  disease  continued  its 
course  through  a  very  wide  range  of 
temperature,  if  not  in  decree  of  humi- 
dity. What  degree  of  uniformity  was 
necessary?  This  question  relates  to  the 
sensible  state  of  the  atmosphere;  we 
may  tlirow  together  our  observations  on 
it,  with  tlie  examination  of  the  third 
assertion,  that  nothing  peculiar  or  at 
all  adequate  to  produce  this  effect  is  to 
be  found  anywhere.  If  for  these  rea- 
sons the  agency  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ences in  t!ie  cholera  is  rejected,  we  must 
deny  that  they  have  produced  any  epi- 
demic whatever.  All  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  ])eculiar  states  of  the 
air  to  which  these  diseases  are  to  be  at- 
tributed, have  hitherto  been  uusuccessfui. 
Dr.  Bateman  observes,  with  regard  to 
e|)id('micfebrilediseasesingeneral, "  that 
no  plausible  cause  has  yet  been  as- 
signed for  their  absence  or  prevalence; 
meteorological  observations  have  throwi* 
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no  light  on  this  subject,  and  chemistry 
has  not  detected  anydiaiio^e  in  the  stale 
of  the  air  by  which  they  niii>ht  l)e  ex- 
plained ;"  and  yet  many  fevers  certainly 
occur  entirely  indejjcndent  of  contai^^ion. 
Dr.  Heberden,  on  catarrh,  Med.  Trans, 
vol.  1.,  observes,  that  tiie  season  pre- 
cedinjj  one  severe  epidemic,  that  of 
June  1767,  was  only  remarkable  for 
bein2[  \innsually  cold;  but  then  it  is 
observalde  that  the  similar  epidemic 
cold  of  17C2  was  preceded  l)y  weatlier 
as  uncommonly  warm.  The  lust  visita- 
tion of  this  disease  (so  ffeneraJly  attri- 
buted to  cold  and  damp)  occurred  in 
June  1831,  a  season  of  universal  dry- 
ness and  warmth.  Dr.  Sydenham,  on 
epidemics  in  general,  remarks,  that, 
althoujih  he  had  ob'-erved,  with  as  much 
dilinfence  as  possibly  he  could,  the  vari- 
ous dispositions  of  divers  years,  as  to 
the  manifest  <iualities  of  the  air,  that 
from  thence  he  niioht  learn  the  causes 
of  this  great  variety  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases; yet  ho  received  no  benefit  there- 
by, for  he  perceived  that  years,  which 
do  agree  as  to  the  manifest  temperature 
of  the  air,  are  infected  with  various  dis- 
eases; and  so  on  the  contrary.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  similar  examples. 
These  apparent  contradictions  have  in- 
duced many  persons,  with  the  author 
last  quoted,  to  seek  for  their  causes  not 
in  manifest  qualities,  but  in  "  occult 
A'enoms;"  "  in  some  secret  and  inexpli- 
cable alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;"  and  in  astral  influences,  remind- 
ing us  how  similar  is  now  the  situation 
of  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  that  of 
chemistry  in  the  dark  ages,  when  men's 
minds,  untrained  to  true  deduction,  and 
unencouraged  by  the  success  which  now 
attends  the  patient  investigation  of  these 
sul)jects,  were  startled  by  the  observa- 
tion of  each  fresh  phenomenon,  and 
ready  to  find  their  cause  in  any  agent 
whose  connexion  and  operation  was  un- 
known and  mysterious.  It  is  in  vain  to 
seek  the  causes  of  these  efiiscts  in  occult 
influences;  and  believing  that  there  is 
sufiicient  to  prove  that  the  main  causes 
of  many  epidemic  diseases  are  the  mani- 
fest {'lianges  in  the  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, we  shall  endeavour  to  trace 
the  chief  dilBculiies,  and  reconcile  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  ajjparent  con- 
tradictions met  with  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry. 

The  first  difficulty  is  the  want  of  facts, 
from  the  investigation  having  been  little 
cultivated;  the  attention  of  the  major 


part  of  the  labourers  in  the  field  of  me- 
dical science  has  been  more  i)articnlarly 
directed  to  the  more  profitable  ques- 
tions— how  shall  we  cure,  ratlier  than 
bow  shall  we  prevent,  disease  :  it  is  only 
iinder  circumstances  like  the  present, 
which  are  of  rare  occurrence,  that  its 
necessity  has  been  generally  apparent. 
The  second  difficulty  is,  its  very  compli- 
cated nature.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  we  have  had  any  standard  by  which 
to  measure  and  compare  the  denrrees  of 
heat ;  those  of  moisture  and  electricity 
aie  not  even  yet  to  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  and  that  at  an 
expense  of  time  and  instruments  whicli 
few  can  afford.  They  are  coud)ined  in 
such  a  great  variety  of  proportions,  and 
similar  states  recur  at  such  distant  in- 
tervals, that  the  course  of  a  long  life  is 
seldom  sufficient  to  afford  the  means  of 
confirmina"  or  correcting  a  few  conclu- 
sions. We  cannot  have  recourse  to  ex- 
periment, as  in  other  sciences,  but  must 
patiently  await  the  revolution  of  years. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  approach  of 
epidemics,  and  it  is  only  after  they  have 
appeared  that  we  think  of  en(iuiriug 
what  has  been  the  state  of  the  air,  and 
are  obliged  to  trust  to  vague  recollec- 
tions. But,  however  difficult  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  states  of  the  atmosphere 
theujselves,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
discover  their  influence  on  the  body; 
such  a  multitude  of  circumstances  assist 
or  counteract  their  effects,  and  the  exact 
degree  of  whose  operation  is  extremely 
difficult  to  appreciate.  The  laws  of  life 
are  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
chief  contradiction  is,  the  ap])arcnt  want 
of  uniformity.  To  this  we  must  observe, 
that  it  is  not  any  one  degree  of  atmos- 
pheric heat  (and  the  same  may,  to  some 
extent,  apply  to  moisture  and  electrical 
state)  which  is  found  to  disorder  the 
function  of  the  living  body,  but  in  re- 
lation to  a  preceding  state ;  it  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change.  The  native  of  tem- 
perate climates,  who  has  spent  part  of 
his  life  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  feels,  on  his 
return,  the  hottest  day  of  his  own  sum- 
mer cold,  and  \m  health  is  affected  by  the 
changes,  very  different  from  that  of  the 
frigid  resident.  Those  who  ascend  lofty 
mountains,  experience,  during  their  as- 
cent and  descent,  very  different  effects 
from  the  same  temperature;  cold  at  one 
time,  hot  and  oppressive  at  the  other. 
Every  day's  experience  tells  us,  that  we 
can  bear,  without  injury,  vicissitudes  at 
one  time,  which  produce  violent  effects 
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at  another ;  when  the  jjeneral  health  is 
disordered,  it  may  he  by  an  uni'avour- 
ahle  state  of  tlie  air  ;  it  may  he  hy  other 
circumsiaiices.  In  all  epidemic  visita- 
tions some  constitutions  are  able  to  hear 
up  against  their  influence,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  deijrce  of  their  severity,  more 
or  fewer  of  the  commuiiily  are  ati'ected. 
If,  durin^f  any  epidemic,  we  tind  no 
violent  clian<!;e  to  account  on  the  effect, 
we  must  know  iliat  preceding  states  have 
not  disordered  the  functions,  and  ren- 
dered tliem  lialile  to  he  affected  hy 
slighter  causes,  before  we  reject  the  ex- 
planation altogether.  Before  we  can 
prove  tlie  cause  of  any  epidemic,  as  well 
as  of  the  present,  and  its  mode  of  ope- 
ration, we  mUL;t  kno  v  tlie  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  what  are  the  peculiar  de- 
rangements of  the  functions,  which  con- 
stitute it.  Tliis  brancli  of  llie  inquiry  is 
too  extensive  to  he  entered  into  now. 
If  enough  has  been  advanced  to  shew 
that  the  n;jection  of  atmospheric  agency 
was  unauthorised,  my  present  ol)ject  is 
attained;  and  this  I  liave  attempted 
from  tliese  general  facts.  A  sutlicient 
numlter  of  particular  observations  have 
not  been  made,  and  we  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently ac(]uainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  atraos|dieric  states  and  clianges 
influence  tiie  functions  of  tlie  body. — 
With  regard  to  the  progressive  course  of 
the  present  epidemic,  the  attention  has 
not  iieen  before  directed  to  ascertain  the 
peculiarities  of  such  as  are  not  conta- 
gious ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  deny,  that 
parallel  instances  are  not  to  he  found  in 
others:  yet  the  course  of  catarrhs  over 
one  half  the  world  has  been  before  ob- 
served, and  some  epizootic  diseases 
found  to  travel  in  a  particular  course. — 
If  the  tlieory  we  have  last  examined  lie 
correct,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pre-dis- 
])osing  and  exciting  atmosplieric  states 
shall  have  travelled  the  same  course; 
yet  the  science  of  meteorology  does  not 
afford  us  any  observations  of  the  usual 
or  occasional  tracks  followed  by  these 
airents.  We  liave  omitted  a  number  of 
ol)servatlons  on  the  state  of  t!ie  general 
liealth  of  tlie  jiopulalion  at  some  places 
during  tlie  prevalence  of  this  disease, 
whicli  give  great  support  to  our  infe- 
rences. In  conclusion,  we  must  again 
remark,  how  exceedingly  imperfect  is 
the  evidence  which  has  been  publislied! 
We  could  liave  wished  to  have  ascer- 
tained in  how  many  cases,  out  of  the 
number  occurring  in  each  place,  com- 
munication with  the  sick  had  not  previ- 


ously taken  place,  in  how  many  it  was 
doubtful,  in  how  many  positive,  and  in 
how  many  instances  this  exposure  had 
existed,  witliout  the  disease  following — 
what  circumstances  attended  its  pro- 
gress from  place  to  place,  both  as  to 
apparent  communication  by  indivi- 
duals, impossible  extension  thus— and 
what  circumstances  suitable  to  conta- 
gious propagation  existed  without  any 
such  effect — what  was  the  general  state 
of  the  air,  especially  as  reganls  mois- 
ture, both  for  some  time  previous  to 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
and  what  the  other  prevalent  affections, 
through  the  same  periods. — it  is  to  be 
hoped  lliat  the  patience  and  industrv  of 
our  countrymen  will  fiirnisii  abundant 
means  of  setting  at  rest  the  perplexing 
questions  relating  to  this  disease,  and 
that  a  liberal  government  uill  devise 
some  means  of  combining  the  labours 
of  all,  and  noi  exjiect  that  the  services 
of  the  medical  practitioner  should  be 
alone  unpaid  by  the  state.  The  higliest 
offices  and  em(duinents  are  open  to  the 
lawyer  and  divine,  while  little  but  ho- 
nour, a  scanty  maintenance,  and  a  pre- 
mature grave,  rewards  t!ie  dani.rerous 
and  anxious  devotion  of  the  practitioner 
of  medicine. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

JonlAH  AlLSOP. 

11,  Colemore-Row,  Birmingham, 
January  24,  lS.i2. 


NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. 


Tg  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  VENTURE  to  make  some  few  observa- 
tions respecting  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  that  destructive  disease,  called 
Indian  cholera,  but  must  be  classed 
with  those  who  have  not  seen  the  disor- 
der. The  only  excuse  that  such  per- 
sons can  proffer  is,  that  no  certain  and 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
its  cure,  by  those  who  have  had  great 
opportunities  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice on  this  lamentable  disorder.  I\Jy 
observations  will  be  brief;  but,  if  worth 
consideration,  will  I  hope  be  readily 
understood. 

From  the  facts  brought  forward,   my 
inferences  arc,  that  the  disease  is  caused 
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by  oontaffion,  and  may  produce  its  dele- 
terious effects  in  two  ways.  First, 
tliroiiji;h  tlie  rectum,  by  parties  receiv- 
ins  the  contagion,  and  tlience  atf'ectin^j 
the  course  of  the  intestines,  from  places 
innnediately  after  alvine  discliarges  of 
Indian  cholera  patients,  or  soon  after 
su'.'U  discharges  have  been  there  depo- 
sited :  secondly,  that  the  contagion  may 
enter  the  body  in  some  other  way,  and 
he  received  into  the  system.  The  first 
means  of  infection  must  be  tlie  niost  sud- 
den ill  its  effects,  and'  probably  the 
most  violent. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive 
that  a  specific  contaffion  may  e.xert  its 
influence  on  a  |)articular  inemhraiie, 
and  that  this  may  be  etlected  through 
the  ha!>it  or  by  local  application, 
as  in  the  case  of  small-pox  conta- 
gion, which,  whether  by  inoculation  or 
through  the  habit,  ecjually  produces  its 
effects  on  the  skin. 

Having  thus  explained  the  origin  of 
the  disease,  it  will  readily  be  admitted, 
through  universal  testimony,  that,  in 
Indian  cholera,  a  morbid  secretion  takes 
piece  in  the  intestines,  uhicli  I  infer  to 
be  of  a  most  irritating  nature,  over- 
po^vering  the  whole  train  of  vital  actions, 
and  tool  re(iuently  irrevocably  destroying 
them.  This  is  not  contrary  to  oi>r  ob- 
servation of  the  effects  of  intestinal  irri- 
tation in  many  forms  of  disease,  tliough 
carried  on  in  the  affection  under  consi- 
deration in  a  most  rapid  course  to 
fatality. 

if  we  become  satisfied  that  there  is 
probability  in  the  above  observations, 
our  next  course  is  to  incjuire  by  what 
means  we  may  be  able  to  combat  or  to 
mitigate  these  violent  and  often  fatal 
irritations.  I  leave  the  effects  of  the 
irritation  on  the  vital  powers  to  be  op- 
posed in  any  of  those  ways  that  have 
been  employed,  and  may  seem  best  to 
be  adopted,  confining  myself  to  some 
observations  on  the  means  of  mitigating 
intestinal  irritation,  as  above  explained. 

Without  entering  into  discussions  on 
the  preference  of  the  methods  to  be  pro- 
posed, as  their  advantages,  if  any  should 
arise,  must  be  discovered  from  their 
trial,  I  would  stronirly  recommend  al- 
ways the  means  of  diluting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  contents  of  the  intestinal 
canal  by  clysters  of  a  diluent  and  sooth- 
ing character,  and  these  in  no  case  to 
be  omitted.  The  clyster  I  recommend 
should  seldom  be  less  than  two,  and,  if 
possible,  three  pints,  and  the  first  con- 


taining a  pint  of  decoct.  Papaveris,  the 
rest  tepid  water;  but,  in  case  the  decoct. 
Papaveris  is  not  at  hand,  then  the  clys- 
ter to  be  in  tlie  same  quantity,  but  with 
a  dradiin  of  laudanum.  Such  clysters 
to  be  administered  frequently,  say  every 
two  hours,  for  some  time,  but  regulat- 
ing the  decoct.  Papaveris  or  tinct.  Opii, 
as  each  case  may  appear  to  demand. 
A  common  pipe  and  bladder  would  not 
do  f(ir  a  |>ur|iose  like  this.  I  am  aware 
that  the  use  of  clysters  in  this  disease  is 
not  a  new  proceeding,  but  I  iiave  not 
learnt  tliat  tiiey  have  been  of  the  kind 
and  (piantity  here  recommended.  la 
your  Supplement,  page  4!)^,  Sir  W. 
Oichton  speaks  favouraidy  of  clysters 
with  mucilaginous  sub^itances,  but  no- 
thing of  the  quantity  used.  If,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  administered  for 
the  purpose  of  diluting  the  contents  of 
the  inte>tines,  nothing  is  likely  to  be  so 
effectual  as  water  itself.  If,  then,  by 
this  means  the  oriifinal  irritation  can  be 
abated,  it  mav  be  hoped  that  the  habit 
may,  with  proper  assistance,  be  able  to 
rigiit  itself. 

Admitting  this  highly  morbid  secre- 
tion to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  other 
fatal  svni|)touis,  it  must  be  evident  that 
not  only  the  mitigation,  but  the  expul- 
sion of  this  offensive  secretion,  ought  to 
become  a  matter  of  consiileration.  This 
may  be  effected  in  some  degree  by  the 
clysters  ;  but  there  will  be  wanted  pur- 
gatives to  assist  in  unloading  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Although 
various  means  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  no  purgative  has  been  em- 
ployed that  appears  to  have  gained  with 
practitioners  an  opinion  of  preference. 
8ome  may,  perhaps,  in  a  degree,  in- 
crease the  evil :  if  it  lie  sujiposed  that 
the  nature  of  the  moriiid  action  on  the 
mucous  memlirane  of  the  intestines 
should  be  tending  to  erysipelas,  oily 
purgatives  may  do  harm,  and  others 
may  be  too  irritating. 

Under  this  uncertainty  I  would  ven- 
ture to  propose  a  remedy,  which,  if 
given  in  sufficient  (juantity,  may  be  ef- 
fectual, and  void  of  ihe  exceptionalile 
qualities  above  mentioned.  This  is  tlie 
Hydrargyrus  cum  Creta,  mixed  up  iti 
mucilage,  which,  given  in  the  quantity 
of  3ss.  every  half  or  every  hour,  as  the 
case  may  demand,  will  soon  act  on  the 
bowels;  but  to  (juicken  it,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  allow,  some  tinct.  Rhubarb, 
may  be  also  recommended.  The  Hydr. 
c.  Creta  has  also  the  (juality  of  not  be- 
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lag  readily  vomited,  and  the  Creta  in 
its  preparation  is  a  sort  of  soother  of 
intestinal  irritation.  Should  ptyalisni 
be  promoted  by  this  remedy,  the  result 
might  be  favourable. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Sutton,  M.D. 

Greenwich,  Jau.  15,  1832. 


CHOLERA,  WITH  BLUENESS,  IN 
LONDON. 


To  Hie  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
I  REQUEST,  respectfully,  to  submit  the 
followinjf  case  fur  the  consideration  of 
the  profession,  and  have  the  honour  to 
remain 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
G.  H.  We.\therhead,  iM.D. 

14,  Bloomsburv  Square, 
Jan.  31,  183L'. 

Mr.  P.,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Leeds,  where  he  re- 
mained about  three  weeks,  and,  in  re- 
turning, he  was  obliged  to  ride  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach  from  one  o'clock 
to  three  in  the  morning',  on  account  of 
a  voung  person  being  unwell  inside. 

Tlie  day  foUowini;  his  arrival  in  town, 
he  complained  of  having  passed  a  bad 
night,  with  great  sickness  at  stomach, 
and  an  oppressive  feeling  about  the 
praecordia  ;  nevertheless,  he  went  to  his 
counting-house  as  usual. 

This  morning  (2(jlh  instant)  he  con- 
sulted me.  He  had  again  passed  a  rest- 
less night,  with  continued  sickness  at 
stomach,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  fre- 
quent watery  evacuations,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  resembling  thin  gruel.  He 
had  cramps  at  the  extremity  of  his  fin- 
gers during  the  night — pulse  Sfj — coun- 
tenance pale  and  sunken — eyes  suflfused. 
R.  Tr.  Cardain,  c.  3ij. 

—  Rhei  comp.  3j. 

—  Opii,       ni  xij. 
Atjuas  Mentha-. 

Font :    a.  a.    3ss. 

M.  fiat  haustus  statim  sumendus. 

He  persisted,  notwithstanding  my  ad- 
vice to  liie  contrary,  in  going  to  his 
counting-house. 

Vc.ipcre. — The  draught  liad  the  effect 
of  quieting  his  bowels,  and  when  I  saw 
him  in  the  evening  iiis  pulse  was  fuller, 
and  more  natural. 


R.  Solut :  Rluriatis  Morpbia?,,  tll^^xx. 

AqusE  Cinnamomi,  ^j  h.  s.  s. 
27th  January. — He  still  complains  of 
some  uneasiness  in  his  bowels,  and  of 
great  weakness— eyes  not  so  much  suf- 
fused— pulse  more  natural. 

Rept.  haustus  ut  heii. 
He  again  persisted  in  going  to  the  city 
for  the  day — recommended  him  to  take 
a  little  hot  port-wine  negus,   and  dry 
toast,  for  luncheon. 

Vespe.re. — Returned  from  business  a 
great  deal  worse — countenance  collap- 
sed with  a  dark  blue  colour  of  his  cheeks 
and  nose,  (his  natural  complexion  being 
a  fair  florid) — surface  remarkably  cold  — 
pulse  52.,  and  scarcely  perceptible — has 
had  five  watery  evacuations,  tinged  red 
with  blood.  Had  his  bed  warmed,  and 
he  took 

Tr.  Opii,  ttixxx. 
Tr.  Catechu,  5j. 
—  Cinnamomi,  c.  3ij. 
Aquae  Cinnam.  ^j.  h.  s. 

28th. — Bowels  quieted  by  the  draught, 
and  he  passed  a  good  night — tliis  morn- 
ing he  is  much  i)etter — pulse  still  slow, 
and  feeble  — (remains  at  home.) 

Sumat.  Sul])l).  Quinine,  gr.  ij.  bis  in  die 
ex  pauxillo  vini  rubri  (Oporto)  et  aqua; 
ferventis  (vulgo,  Xegns.') 

Ves'pere.  —  Has  continued  tolerably 
easy  all  day. 

Rept.  haustus  hora  somni,  ut  hcri. 
2,9th. — Passed  a  good  night,  and  feels 
no  uneasiness  to-dny. 

Cont.  Sulph.  Quinina;  in   die  et  haustus 

hora  somni. 

.30th. — Convalescent. 

Cont.  Quinina  solummodo. 

The  above  case  suggests  the  question 
"  What  symptoms  are  to  be  considered 
as  pathognomonic  of  the  prevailing  pes- 
tilences, familiarly  known  under  the 
name  of  cholera?"  Are  the  reduced 
state  of  the  pulse,  the  coldness  of  the 
surface,  the  spasmodic  feeling  at  the 
extremity  of  the  fingers,  and  the  white 
and  watery  evacuations,  to  be  deemed 
sueii  ?  If  so,  pcrliaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  believe,  with 
me,  that  the  case  recorded  above  was 
one  of  cholera,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  mild 
form.  No  seiisilde  jjcrson,  I  am  sure, 
can  confine  his  notion  of  this  peculiar 
pestilence  to  tliat  type  of  it  alone, 
wiiich,  from  its  intensity,  announces, 
at  its  very  commencement,  its  inevitably 
fatal  termination;  and,  if  there  be  truth 
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in  the  adajje,  that  a  knowledge  of  a  dis- 
ease is  half  its  cure,  the  profession  can- 
not he  too  early  alert  to  meet  and  comliat 
this  terrific  scourire  at  its  first  onset, 
how  mild  soever  its  form.         (i.  H.W. 


ON  THE  CHOLERA  AT  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Constantinople,  Jan.  1832. 


It  has  occurred  to  me  tliat  at  the  pre- 
sent season,  perhaps,  any  facts  relative 
to  cholera  may  he  in  some  dc<rree  inte- 
resting; and  as  such,  the  following  oh- 
servations,  connected  with  its  history 
and  appearance  at  Constantinople,  the 
method  and  practice  generally  adopted 
there,  and  in  how  far  it  was  attended 
with  heneficial  results,  may  per- 
haps be  acceptable.  The  cholera 
was  first  oifserved  amongst  us  in  the 
month  of  June  last,  and  raged  with  more 
or  less  violence  till  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, when  happily  the  storm  ceased. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  evil,  there 
was  a  general  confusion  and  interrup- 
tion of  business  ;  and  each  in  the  exi- 
gency provided  himself  with  a  variety 
of  drugs,  of  supposed  curative  and  pro- 
phylactic efficacy.  'Jlic  opinions  of 
medical  men  were  not  in  unison  ;  and 
questions  arising  on  the  usual  tojiics  — 
contagious,  nol  contagious,  Asiatic,  or 
simple  cholera  —  much  valnal)lc  ticne  was 
lost  in  discussions,  con)bined  with  con- 
sideral)le  mortality,  oving  to  the  un- 
certainty of  practice,  and  want  of  appro- 
priate measures,  as  sometimes  lia|)pens 
at  the  commencement  of  epidemics. 
Eventually,  however,  all  agreed  as  to 
the  name  and  nature  of  the  new  impor- 
tation :  and  we  began  seriouoly  to  re- 
flect, with  a  view  if  j)ossiide  lo  (le\ise 
and  establish  some  suitable  metiiod  of 
prevention  and  cure.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  existing  prcjti(lices,  and  the 
stale  of  medical  science  in  Turkey,  we 
liad  not  tlie  advantage  of  post-mortem 
examinations.  The  Indian  cholera  was 
unknown  to  me  from  actual  experience, 
hut  such,  1  believe,  was  the  precise  form 
of  disease  which  jirevailed  at  Constan- 
tinople. Having  all  its  characteristic 
attril)utes,  and  peculiar  malignity,  I  am 
perfectly  justified  in  considering  it  as 
such;  and  on  inspection  of  the  bills  of 
healtli  of  all  vessels  from  the  Levant,  it 
218.— IX. 


will  appear  that  this  was  the  general 
opinion.  The  exact  denomination  is  of 
importance,  as  there  was  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  medical  practice  generally 
adopted,  and  which  appears  mo^t  suit- 
able, consistently  with  the  results  of  our 
experience.  WJiere  it  was  possible,  ve- 
nesection was  invariably  resorted  to, 
combined  with  the  usual  helps  for  re- 
storing heat  and  the  balance  of  circula- 
tion ;  and  to  this  end  even  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  trickling  down  the  arm  were 
found  more  etl'ectual  than  any  otlier 
remedy  whatever.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, it  is  well  known  that  the  em- 
ployment of  stimulants  combined  with 
the  antiphlogistic  method,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  princi])Ies  of  sound  pa- 
thology. We  observed,  however,  that  the 
more  cautious  and  i)rudent  the  use  of  that 
class  of  remedies  at  the  onset,  the  fewer 
were  the  cases  of  secondary  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  that  in  the  same  proportion, 
in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  recovery 
was  quick  and  complete.  '1  he  first  and 
alarming  symptoms  subdued,  wc  re- 
(juired  no  medicines,  administering  sim- 
ply copious  mucilaginous  drinks,  and 
keeping  the  patient  ou  very  strict  diet 
and  warm  regimen. 

The  utility  of  this  method  was  so  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,  that  all  jjcrsons 
attacked  had  themselves  immediately 
hied,  and  perhaps  leeches  ap|)lied  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach  and  abdou^en, 
previous  to  calling  in  medical  advice. 
1  do  not,  of  course,  ])rcsnme  to  recom- 
mend the  plan  uncoiidilidualiy,  as  allow- 
ances are  to  be  made  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  climate,  conslilulion,  and  other 
accidental  influences.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable,  that  in  the  totality  of  cho- 
lera cases  thus  managed,  about  one- 
fourth  oaly  were  unfoitunale;  and 
surely  this  iium!)er  is  inconsiderable,  if 
compared  with  tiic  bills  of  mortality  in 
other  i)arts.  Though  no  class  of  per- 
sons \;  as  exempt,  the  disease  prevailed 
chiefly  among  tlie  lower  orders,  Euro- 
peans, Jews,  (irecks,  and  Armenian 
Catholics.  The  Turks,  and  .Armenians, 
properly  so  called,  suffered  less,  being 
in  comjjarativo  afHuence,  and  their 
houses  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

All  our  observations  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  tiie  disorder  was  not  conta- 
gious; and  as  there  are  apprehensions 
entertained  on  this  head,  and  the  ciio- 
lera  is  a  sul)ject  of  daily  discussion 
emong  persons  not  of  the  profession,  it 
would  be  useful  at  least  to  ailix  a  i)re- 
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cise  meaning  to  medical  terms.  In  my 
liumblc  opinion  coiitaffiousand  infectious 
express  one  and  the  same  idea,  or  the 
property  of  a  certain  class  of  evils  to 
extend  themselves  from  one  individual 
to  another  within  their  immediate  in- 
fluence as  to  proximity  and  disposition. 
Contaqious  and  epidemic,  in  contra- 
distinction, cannot  be  employed  with 
propriety,  those  qualities  being  often 
allied,  and  co-exisling  under  certain 
conditions.  The  meaning  of  contagions 
being  obvious,  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that  the  term  epidemic,  as  is  clear  from 
its  etymology,  is  applied  to  a  disorder 
attacking  great  numbers  at  a  given  pe- 
riod, and,  according  to  circumstances, 
may  be  contagious  or  the  reverse.  The 
first  case  is  exemplified  in  the  presence 
of  plague,  scarlet  fever,  or  any  infec- 
tious evil,  under  the  alleged  conditions; 
common  inflammatory  affections, so  gene- 
ral in  tiie  beginning  of  winter,  may  be 
adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  second. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M'Carthy,  M.D. 


CHOLERA  AT  MUSSELBURGH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


y,  Duncan -Street,  Edinburgh. 


As  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  cases  of  tlie  ch(dera  asphyxia, 
and  of  tryiiiii'  tlie  elHcacy  of  the  subsul- 
phate  of  mercury  in  one  extreme  case, 
combined  with  bleeding,  1  shall  send  it 
you,  contrasting  it  with  another  which 
I  also  noted  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient, 
but  did  not  treat. 

Cash  I. — Williatn  Brown,  aged  15, 
very  stout,  in  previous  good  health,  a 
fisherman's  son,  is  constantly  at  sea, 
and  in  tlie  haidt  of  walking  through 
the  water  in  high  boots.  Had  one  loose 
evacuation  at  six  o'clock.  Fell  in  the 
water  at  10  p.m.  and  was  immersed 
to  tlic  middle  of  the  body  about  half 
a  minute.  \Vas  seen  by  .John  Brown 
lialf  an  hour  prior  to  his  falling  in  the 
water,  his  face  being  very  pale  and 
much  altered.  Alexander  lliichie  saw 
him  rr«Hi/)e.7  before  he  fdlin  the  water.  I 
saw  him  at  hidf-past  11.  At  this  time 
he  was  cold  as  ice  all  over,  and  strikingly 
blue.     Pulse  quite  gone  in  all  the  arte- 


ries, and  action  of  heart  apparently  pa- 
ralysed, though  I  could  not  ascertaiti 
this  by  the  stethoscope,  for  he  was  so 
contorted  with  spasms  that  it  took  four 
stout  men  to  hold  him  in  bed.  The 
jaws  were  rij^idly  closed.  I  fancied  I 
felt  a  thrill  in  the  left  brachial  artery. 
Mr.  Rutherford*  had  opened  a  vein 
without  eiFuct,  and  looked  for  his  death 
every  minute  :  he  declared  to  me  it 
was  the  worst  case  he  had  seen  at  Mus- 
selburgh. Mr.  R.  politely  allowed  me 
to  treat  the  case.  I  accordingly  ap- 
plied boiling  water  to  the  chest,  which 
made  him  start,  but  it  did  not  make 
the  blood  flow  from  the  orifice  Mr.  R. 
had  made  in  the  median  vein  of  the 
left  arm.  1  reapplied  boiling  water, 
tied  up  the  riiiht  aru),  and  after  a  re- 
newal of  the  hot  water  to  the  heart  and 
chest,  opened  the  vein  of  the  right  arm  : 
the  blood  flowed  thick,  and  nearly  as 
black  as  ink,  but  stop;)ed  ;  I  then  steam- 
ed the  arm  :  tlie  blood  now  continued  t(» 
flow  till  the  pulse  became  full,  and  t!ie 
spasms  decidedly  better.  I  next  gave 
him  six  powdtrs  of  the  subsulphate  of 
mercury  t,  each  containing  ten  grains. 
As  in  half  an  hour  they  only  caused  a 
slight  effort  to  vomit,  I  gave  him  sL-v 
more,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  he 
vomited  a  small  teacupful  of  a  brown- 
ish thin  fluid. 

I  abstracted,  as  nearly  as  F  can  guess, 
between  forty  and  fifty  ounces  of  blood, 
and  the  effects  during  the  flow  of  blood, 
were  as  follows.  The  pulse,  when  two 
soup-platesful  had  been  drawn,  be- 
came fuller,  and  of  common  qui<'kness, 
the  spasms  were  t/reath/  relieved,  and 
the  blood  became  lighter  in  colour: 
when  I  had  abstracted  two  more  soup- 
plates  nearly  full,  (though  partly  mixed 
with  water)  the  puk-e  was  quiiker, 
about  90,  and  not  quite  so  full,  but  so 
far  from  any  symjitoms  of  exhaustion 
taking  place,  he  revived  astonishingly, 
and  the  spasms  entirely  ceased.  Tlie  jaws 
could  novv  be  o|)ened  with  tolei"able  ease, 
and  the  colour  of  the  blood  was  natural, 
of  which  four  or  five  more  ounces 
trickled  away,  which  seemed  to  do  him 
good.  The  idood  flowed  at  intervals  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Two  hours 

*  Jlr.  Uutherford  is  a  surgeon  at  Musselburgli : 
many  of  the  norst  cases  oi  curred  in  his  district. 

t  OwinK  to  the  tetanic  affectiim  of  tlie  jaws,  I 
was  obliged  to  use  great  force  in  giving  t"e  (low- 
ders,  so  that  a  grc;it  purtinn  of  each  powder  was 
forced  back  by  the  patient,  or  lost  in  the  bed.  I 
do  not  think  more  than  u  tliird  of  each  powder 
was  swallowed  :  in  all  Ue  did  not  take  more  thuu 
two  scruples. 
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after  the  Iileeding  tlie  piilse  was  SG, 
full,  and  quite  perceptible  in  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries,  and  in 
those  of  the  superior  extremities.  I 
■<^ot  him  to  swallow  about  ten  jjrains  of 
calomel,  and  applied  heated  sand  and 
salt  all  over  the  body,  exceptinsr  to  the 
feet,  which  were  heated  with  bottles,  as 
most  convenient.  At  4  p.m.  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  was  restored,  and  the 
pulsations  in  all  the  arteries  were  quite 
perceptible  and  full,  about  SO.  At  this 
time  he  first  spoke  to  his  father.  Has 
vomited  once.  At  half- past  5  had  two 
slii'i'ht  spasms ;  pulse  smaller,  but  not 
quicker.  An  injection  of  turpentine 
and  i;ruel  was  given  at  6  o'clock,  and 
at  this  time  he  constantly  asked  for  a 
drink  of  small  beer.  As  he  was 
very  importunate  I  j^avc  hiin  a  lit- 
tle, warm,  but  he  vomited  it  up  di- 
rectly. At  a  little,  before  7  he  was 
colder,  and  his  pulse  was  quicker. 
Many  of  his  attendants  had  left  him, 
thinking;  him  much  better,  but  at  /  he 
was  seized  with  a  spasm  ;  lie  turned  up 
his  eyes,  drew  up  his  le^-s,  extended  tlie 
left  arm,  and  died  as  dreadfully  rigid  as 
when  I  first  saw  him,  thus  blastinf"'  all 
my  eiTorts,  and  the  fair  prospects  of  his 
relations.  I  did  not  leave  this  boy  for 
more  than  five  minutes  durini^  the  time 
I  attended,  and  only  then  to  i)leed  other 
patients.  It  is  my  belief  a  worse  case 
than  this  has  never  occurred  in  any 
country.  I  think  from  the  treatment  of 
it  we  may  draw  tlie  followiui^-  conclu- 
sions : — 1st.  That  bleediuij  will  restore 
animation  when  apparently  gone.  2dly, 
That  it  will  smootii  the  path  of  death. 
3dly.  That  it  will  prolon;^;'  life  even  in 
the  most  extreme  cases.  4thly,  that  in 
using  bleeding'  we  should  not  be  guided 
by  the  quantity  drawn,  but  by  the 
fcifects.  5lhly.  That  the  subsulpliate 
of  mercury  was,  and  will  be,  of  little 
use,  even  in  large  doses,  in  e.vciting  re- 
action, by  causing  vomiting  in  this  and 
other  similar  cases,  wlicre  the  powers  of 
life  are  all  but  extinct ;  but  that  in  cases 
less  severe,  when  the  pulse  is  to  I)e 
easily  felt,  as  in  Robinson's  case,  and 
where  there  is  no  spasmodic  aifection  of 
the  jaws,  it  may  be  useful  combined  with 
bleeding. 

Case  IT. — Margaret  Robinson,  aetat. 
28,  a  stout,  pale  fish-wife,  has  been 
complaining  for  two  days  of  her  bowels, 
and  of  inappetency ;  was  taken  ill  at 
3  o'clock  this  morning,  January  2()th, 
ivith  sickness,  succeeded   by  vomiting 


and  purging  of  a  thin  !)rownish  fluid, 
very  ofTensive.  At  11  p.m.,  eiglit  hours 
afterher  seizure,  she  was  labouring  under 
the  following  symptoms:  pulse!iO,feel)le, 
of  radial  artery  of  left  side,  perceptible 
in  brachial,  temporal,  and  subclavian, 
imperceptible  in  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries.  Lips  blue  and  cold; 
tongue  not  cold,  though  I  think  dimi- 
nished in  temperature;  skin  of  chest, 
nails,  and  hands,  decidedly  blueish,  and 
very  cold.  Look  expressive  of  great 
anxiety.  Slic  moaned  constantly,  and, 
when  this  was  observed  to  be  increased, 
spasms  of  legs,  fingers,  and  arms,  follow- 
ed; and  she  complained  of  violent  painal; 
the  heart,  shoolinu;  to  the  spine.  There 
was  constant  jactitation,  and  extreme 
restlessness.  Breathing  during  inspira- 
tion much  oppressed  ;  answers  questions 
colierently.  Has  passed  a  small  ([uan- 
tity  of  urine.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  vomiting  or  jjurging,  but  there  had 
been  some  an  hour  previously.  This 
case  was  treated  with  Calon;ol  gr.  ij. 
Opii  gr.  ss.  tertia  qna(|.  horii ;  mus- 
tard poultice,  and  I  believe  brandy 
and  water;  and  she  was  seen  every 
tiiree  hours.  She  died  at  one  o'clock, 
ten  hours  after  her  attack.  I  did  not 
interfere  in  the  treatment  of  this  case. 

Ronarks. — The  disease  varies  consi- 
derably according  to  the  age  of  the  per- 
son attacked.  It  is  most  appalling  in 
the  young,  most  characteristic  in  the 
middle-agevl,  and  most  gliastly  in  the 
old.  Females  are  oftencr  attacked  than 
males.  There  is  a  decided  appearance 
in  the  countenance  and  colour  of  the 
skin,  which  is  diagnostic,  and  when  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  In  (ifleen 
patients  I  have  already  seen,  most  of 
whom  1  have  conversed  with  and  treat- 
ed, the  symptoms  were  as  follows  : — In 
the  young,  spasms  most  intens-e,  some- 
times preceded  bydiarihnea;  bands  not 
so  blue  as  in  the  middle-aged  ;  lips  blue  ; 
great  anxiety,  and  jactitation,  and  moan- 
ing, which  increases  before  the  spasms. 
Sometimes  tetanus  ;  expression  most 
anxious;  eyes  everted.  In  the  middle- 
aged,  the  spasms  are  not  so  intense; 
the  bands  and  lips  bluer;  there  is  more 
anxiety;  s!)ootiiig  pains  in  heart  and 
chest;  jactitation,  but  seldom  trismus; 
the  uioaning  is  almost  constant ;  and  the 
look  most  anxious.  In  the  old,  (those 
past  GO,)  th3  hands  are  Idue,  nearly 
black,  incurvated  like  a  bird's  claw,  and 
shrivelled  ;  the  pulsations  are  not  to  be 
felt  in  any  of  the  arteries,  with  the  e.\'- 
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ceplion  of  the  left  bracliial,  which  some- 
times has  a  thrilling-  movement :  they 
lie  with  their  mouths  slii;htly  opened, 
but  seldom  moan,  and  their  appearance 
has  pertinently  heen  compared  to  a 
corpse  which  has  been  a  long  time  on 
the  dissectinff  table. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  disease 
(the  first,  however,  is  sometimes  absent 
in  extreme  cases,  and  in  old  people), 
viz.  the  irritable,  the  congestive,  and 
the  febrile.  In  the  irritable  the  patient, 
having  been  exposed  to  cold  and  con- 
tagion, is  seized  with  an  icy  chilliness, 
peculiar  pain  and  fluttering  at  the  heart ; 
the  pulse,  if  natural  and  full,  becomes 
thready  and  quick;  he  is  unable  to 
sleep  from  extreme  restlessness,  and 
has  transient  pricking  pains  in  legs, 
toes,  fingers,  and  arms,  with  slight 
twitchings.  These  symptoms,  if  not 
checked,  continue  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  and  pass  into  the  more  aggra- 
vated form  of  the  congested,  or  blue,  or 
second  stage,  such  as  1  have  described 
in  the  cases  drawn  from  nature  *,  and 
which  passes  sometimes  into  the  febrile, 
or  third  stage,  possessing  all  the  cha- 
racters of  congestive  fever  generally  in 
its  worst  foru). 

The  treatment  T  think  should  vary 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease. 
In  the  irritable,  brandy  and  hot  water; 
mustard  emetics,  if  the  symptoms  do 
not  subside,  and  after  their  operation 
Calomel  gr,  v.  to  x.  and  5j.  of  carbonate 
of  Soihi  in  warm  water.  Jn  the  con- 
gestive, bleeding  till  the  blood  gets 
lighter  or  sym])toms  ap]>ear  relieved, — 
repeating  it  if  spasms  recur;  turpeth 
mineral  [or  mustard  emetics,  and  calo- 
mel after  their  operation  ;  heated  sand 
put  in  large  flat  bags,  and  applied  by 
flannel  bandages  to  the  spine,  chest, 
and  bdwels  ;  ivitli  drink  of  soda  water, 
or  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  febrile, 
the  treatment  1  have  recommended  in 
my  last  letter  is  the  best. 

The  disease  is  vndoubtedli)  infections. 

1  have  seen  three  cases  in  Edinburgh: 
two  dead,  one  remaining.  No  new 
cases  this  day,  January  ;iOth. 

If  you  are  not  supersaturated  with 
cholera,    perhaps    you   will    have    the 


•  I  have  betii  most  rarefiil  to  describe  the  dis- 
fa'^c  from  nature  in  all  its  stn^cH;  iujiicd,  I  have 
never  read  the  works  of  Ortmi,  Bell,  or  An- 
iiesley  — not  that  I  disregard  tlioni,  tor  I  be- 
lieve they  are  excellent — but  because  I  was  de- 
t'-rmlned  to  copy  from  nature.  I  Uixm  hud  the  first 
sti/ge. 


goodness  to  insert  these  cases,  with  re- 
marks, in  your  next  Gazette. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Knapp,  AI.D. 

P.S.  The  cases  in  IMusselburgh  have 
been  the  worst  that  have  occurred  in 
Great  Britain:  gentlemen  who  have 
been  familiar  with  the  disease  abroad 
have  never  seen  it  more  malignant. 


GRATUITOUS  ATTENDANCE  IN 
CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Guzcttc, 
Sir, 
By  one  of  your  late  numbers.  I  am  glad 
to  observe  that  the  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession  are,  at  last,  aroused  to 
complain  of  the  injustice  and  unreason- 
ableness of  the  public  in  demanding 
"  gratuitous  attendance^'  in  cases  of 
cholera  occurring  amongst  the  poor, 
during  the  existence  of  the  disease,  as  a 
jnstilence,  in  this  country.  This  opi- 
nion, although  for  many  and  obvious 
reasons,  one,  that  individuals  feel  a  de- 
licacy and  reluctance  to  express,  never- 
theless prevails  very  generally  amongst 
medical  men,  and  deserves,  at  all  events, 
a  certain  degree  of  consideration.  As 
an  act  of  justice,  therefore,  to  tiie  pro- 
fession, I  sincerely  hope  you  will  atltnit 
another  appeal  to  reach  the  ]>ublic  car 
through  the  medium  of  your  liberal  and 
im|)artial  journal. 

Although  highly  commendable  in  a 
political  and  humane  point  of  view, 
both  on  the  jjart  of  government  and  the 
country  generally,  to  institute  every 
possible  means  of  prevention,  as  well  as 
succour  against  the  day  of  need,  still,  in 
so  doing,  justice  and  liberality  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  distinguish  the  provi- 
dence and  forethought  wliich  far,  per- 
haps as  much  as  charily  and  hiitna' 
iri'y,  have  hitherto  been  so  much  on 
the  alert  to  suifgcst.  [lowever  zea- 
lous a  man  may  be  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  or  anxious  to  succeed 
in  his  profes!iioiu>l  career — anil  none  dis- 
play these  feelings  more  energetically 
than  medical  men — the  lives  of  mr)st  of 
us,  though  often  unnecessarily  exjiosed 
by  ourselves,  are  not  exactly  pnldic  pro- 
perly, and  are,  at  all  events',  of  moment 
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to  our  families  and  friends.  If  suddenly  severuUy  gain  their  livelihood  hy  selling  ? 
cut  oir  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  Tiiey,  individually,  run  no  risk  ;  they 
whieli  pliihuithroi)y  would  ])roini)t,  will  not  he  exposed  to  contagion  ;  they 
should  cholera  visit  this  metropolis,  will  run  no  chance  of  carrying  ciioleru 
would  thesurvivors, though  indirecllyde-  into  the  hosonis  of  their  own  families, 
riving  the  most  invaiualde  piotectiim  hy  or  of  injuring  their  business  hy  carrying 
our  exertions,  step  forward  and  pruviile  it  into  the  houses  of  their  customers, 
for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  unex-  Such  generosity  would  he  charitable  and 
pecteilly  bereft  of  a  husiiand  and  father,  humane,  and  eiiuuily  in  the  way  of  their 
because  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  bene-  duty,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  physician  to 
volence  ?  To  expect  the  ^r«/M»Y«/(s  ser-  give  advice,  and  superintend  the  admi- 
vices  of  a  professional  man  in  behalf  of  nistration  of  the  means  they  would  thus 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  workhouses,  and  supply.  These  persons,  however, 
similar  charities,  is  a  very  different  case  though  ready  enougii  to  be  elected 
from  that  under  cinsideration.  His  at-  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
tachment  to  those  institutions  does  not,  parish  to  which  tliey  belong,  or  to  offer 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  expose  any  services  that  do  not  immediately  in- 
liim  to  any  particular  risk;  experience  terfere  with  their  interests,  and  perliaps 
is  afforded  him;  and  in  the  course  of  willing  to  sui)scril)e  a  guinea  or  two,  to 
time,  if  he  merit  success,  honour,  fame,  aid  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
and  prosperity,  seUlom  fail  to  reward  his  ease,  which,  if  neglected,  would  in  all 
industry.  But  even  in  these  cases  I  am  probability  extend  to  their  own  doors, 
of  opinion  that  the  public  often  demand  tell  you  they  cannot  afford  to  give  away 
more  than  should  be  conceded,  and  take  articles  by  the  sale  of  which  they  live — 
undue  advantage  of  an  honourable  and  that  these  constitute  their  stock  in 
laudable  competition.  trade.  The  truth  is,  in  plain  lan- 
1  am  really  surprised  that  not  a  single  guage,  keep  the  disease  from  their 
parish,  amongst  tlie  hun(lr;:ds  that  have  doors,  and  the  poor  may  die  of  cho- 
considered  the  subject,  should  have  ])ro-  lera,  or  any  thing  else,  for  ought 
posed  any  recompence  to  those  men  that  many  of  them  care.  'J"he  higher 
whom  they  have  severally  appointed  and  more  noble  feeling  which  i)rompts 
to  expose  the  lives  of  tliemselvcs  and  medical  men  to  offer  their  services  on 
f'amilifs,  for  the  general  good  *  !  Let  the  present  and  on  every  occasion,  viz. 
the  public  evince  an  example  of  that  dis-  a  zealous  wish  to  promote  the  interests 
interestednessdemandcd  of  medical  men,  of  the  science  they  profess,  is  a  senti- 
by  refusing  to  accept  a  boon  offered  at  nient  unknown  to,  and  wholly  unappre- 
so  great  a  risk.  It  is  unworthy  a  liberal  ciated  by  the  public  ;  but  on  this  I  have 
community  to  take  advantage  of  the  no  intention  to  enlarge,  my  object  being 
laudable  competition  and  generous  to  point  out  how  unreasonable  and  in- 
spirit which  animates,  and  I  sincerely  considerate  it  is  to  expect  one  class  of 
hope  will  continue  to  animate,  the  l)reast  men  to  grant  in  the  way  of  their  profes- 
ef  every  member  of  the  profession  sion  what  no  other,  professional  or 
to  which  1  belong.  A  physician's  ad-  otherwise,  would  give.  Will  the  clergy- 
vice  and  time  are  his  lircli/iootl,  and  man  bury  (jrutuiloiis/i/  all  who  die  of 
what  other  man,  for  the  benelit  of  cholera?  Will  the  lawyer,  on  the  score 
tlic  public  in  general,  though  he  oi'  Iwimaiuty,  (Did  rvithoutfte  or  reuaKl, 
volunteers  his  time,  will  give  also  his  settle  the  worldly  affairs  of  ail  who  fall 
means  of  subsistence?  Many  things,  be-  victims  of  this  disease?  or  the  under- 
sides medical  superintendence,  are  re-  taker  supply  the  means  of  carrying 
<juisite,  at  the  present  moment,  to  sue-  them  to  their  graves,  without  receiviny 
cour  the  poor.  Flannel,  and  other  ar-  his  visual  emoluments?  The  uuiver- 
ticles  of  warm  clothing,  good  diet,  wine,  sal  reply  is.  No.  Why,  then,  I 
brandy,  drugs,  and  the  like.  Will,  would  ask,  should  the  ])hvsician  <.nve 
then,  the  wine-merchant,  the  spirit-  bis  time,  and  expose  himscif  in  behalf 
dealer,  the  woollen-draper,  the  butcher,  of  his  parish,  more  than  any  other  niem- 
the  baker,  the  druggist,  come  forward  ber  of  the  community?  The  activity 
and  supply,  "ad  libitum,"  for  the  looked  for  on  the  ])art  of  the  profession 
general  good,   the   various  articles  they  at  the  present  moment  in  behalf  of  the 


pour,  is  the  protection,  nay,  saUatiori  of 
*  This  is  not  quite  correct,  but  the  geueral  po-     ^iie  rich  :    those  who  Can  atford  it,  then, 
sition  certainly  is  so.-Eu,  Gaz.  ought  to  pay  for  thc  advantage  thus  ill- 
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direi'ily  derived.  Let  each  parish  levy 
a  tax  on  iioiiseholders,  for  tlse  purpose 
of  reiDiineratinaf  tliose  men  uiiom  they 
appoint  to  risl-:  their  lives  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rest;  and  let  the  remuneration 
be  such  that  the  appointed  may  attend 
to  cases  of  cholera  alone,  lest  the  dis- 
ease be  carried  from  the  hovel  of  the 
pauper  to  the  palace  of  the  prince. 
JMen,  already  established  in  general 
practice,  may  nut  perhaps  be  found 
willinsf  to  enter  on  the  duty  on  such 
terms,  and  young  men,  who  have  had  no 
practice,  are  not  the  persons  to  be  en- 
trusted with  so  momentous  a  charge. 
Let  governmcFit.  then,  supply  from  the 
half-pay  list  of  army  and  navy  surgeons, 
-  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  disease,  as 
it  has  appeared  in  foreign  climes,  and  ex- 
perienced in  its  treatment,  and  let  the 
parishes  individually,  by  the  tax  I  pro- 
pose, increase  the  scanty  pay  of  govern- 
ment, and  act  with  lil)erality  towards 
those  wlio  are  willing  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  case 
with  the  public,  like  the  pestilence  it- 
self, is  a  new  one,  and  a  new  remedy 
should  I)e  devised  to  meet  the  exigency. 
One  word  more,  Mr.  Editor:  it  is  a 
word  to  tliuse  who  use  tlie  argument, 
"  that  there  is  a  mighty  difference  be- 
tween the  tradesman  contributinggoods 
and  the  physician  advice,"  on  the  falla- 
cious supposition  that  the  latter  costs  its 
jiosscssor  nothing!  Now,  sir,  let  me 
assure  those  who  lake  this  view  of  the 
matter,  thiit  they  never  were  more  mis- 
taken in  all  their  lives.  Advice  and 
time  arc  the  physician's  stock  in  trade  ; 
and  if  they  consider  the  sums  expended 
during  his  studies,  especially  if  he  have 
been  educated  liberally,  and  travelled  for 
information,  as  well  as  the  unrcouited 
outlay  of  capital  during  the  first  years 
of  his  professional  career,  the  disagree- 
able duties  iie  has  had  to  perform,  the 
midnight  oil  he  has  consumed  in  re- 
search and  study,  they  will  find  that  the 
power  to  give  advice,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  prof'e?sionally  directing  others, 
have  been  purchased  at  a  high  price, 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  sum  must 
be  received  amuially  to  repay  the  sim- 
ple interest  of  the  capital  thus  expended. 
Although  a  man  may  dispense  his 
drugs,  and  have  thus  what  the  trades- 
man considers  a  "  stock,"  yet  I  pre- 
sume it  is  the  instructions  given  to  the 
patient  how  to  employ  drugs  that  render 
them  of  value.  What  would  it  avail  a 
sick  man  to  turn  liim  into  a  chemist's 


lal)orafory,  and  tell  him  to  help  himself 
without  directing  his  clioice,  judiciously 
combining  the  various  articles  suited  to 
his  case,  and  apporlioiiii>g  the  dose  of 
the  compound.  Tiie  chances  are,  that 
he  would  kill,  and  not  cure  himself.  In 
conclusion,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
foregoing  remarks  are  nut  the  dictates  of 
illiberal  feeling,  or  intended  to  apply  to 
medical,  or  other  charities  in  general, 
but  only  to  to  the  case  under  considera- 
tion.— 1  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
One  desirous  of  tell- 
ing THE  TRUTH. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  February  4,   1832. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licit  etiam  mihi,  dignitalem  Ar- 
tis  Mediae  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,dicendipericulumnonrecuso."— Cicero. 


THE  POPULATION  RETURNS  OF 
1831*. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  why  we  take 
up  this  subject, — one  possessed  of  the 
liveliest  interest  to  all  who  delight  to  in- 
quire into  the  resources  of  the  land  we 
Jive  in.  With  population,  however,  as 
the  great  source  of  wealth  and  power  to 
the  country,  we  shall  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  :  we  mean  simply  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  suggested  by  the  profes- 
sional view  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
documents  before  us.  Here  are  facts 
which  may  supply  a  foundation  for 
many  valuable  inferences,  —  materials 
to  furnish  answers  to  some  of  the  most 
important  inquiries.  ]\Ir.  Rickraan  is 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  uncom- 
mon   labour,   ingenuity,   and  prompti- 

«  "  The  Population  lleturns  of  1831  ;  with  a 
statement  of  progress  in  the  inquiry  rcgmdint;  the 
occupation  of  families  and  persons,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  life;  an  historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  London,  Westminster,  and  other  i>arts  of  the 
metropolis  ;  a  table  of  Mortality  calcidiitcd  upon 
the  aKes  of  !)3,.'!33  persons  buried  in  the  <  ounty  of 
Essex  during  eighteen  years,  1813-1830;  mid  a 
summary  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  in 
ISO),  1811,  1821,  and  1831.  With  an  Appendix, 
Wapa,  and  Plans.— Moxon,  1832," 
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tude,  with    which  he  has  bronglit  out  in   1821,  it  amounted   to    14,391,631; 

this  volume  of  returns— so  well  (ligesied  aiul   it  has  now  attained,  by  the  last 

in  its  contents,  and  so  available  in  its  census,  the  lurirc  amount  of  1(),537,398, 

form  and    bulk,— and   for  thus  putting  an  increase  of  considerably  more  than 

it  in  the  power  of  all  the  better-informed  two  millions  within  t!ie  last   ten  years, 

members  of  the  community  to  satisfy  and  much  above  five  and  a  half  millions 

themselves  as  to  the  actual  amount  and  within  the  last  thirty  ! 

roost   probable    value    of    human    life  Now  population,  it  may  be  observed, 

among  us,— a  species  of  incpiiry,  to  the  is   increased  by  all  those  causes  which 

practical  results   of   which   we  cannot  tend,  first,  to  render  the  people  more 

pretend  to  assign  limits.  prolific— the  preservative  powers,  or  tiic 

Statistical  researches  are  of  a  oompa-  means  of  preserving  their  olispring,  re- 
ratively  modern  origin ;  and  it  is  worth  mainiug  the  same  ;  or,  secondly,  by- 
observing,  with  reference  to  the  use  we  whatever  tends  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
are  now  proceeding  to  make  of  those  oflFspring— the  prolific  power  continu- 
before  us,  that  they  bad  tiieir  beginning  i»ff  the  same.  We  believe  it  will  be 
in  dry  remarks  on  the  public  health,  generally  admitted,  that  people  are  not 
and  were  derived  from  the  bu:nble  less  prolific  now  than  they  iiave  been  in 
source  of  the  "Bills  of  iMortality."  preceding  ages;  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
From  such  a  source  has  statistics  grown  man  race,  in  t'lis  respect,  having  under- 
up  into  a  science:  nor  is  it  confined  any  gone  no  greater  mutation,  probably, 
longer  to  its  original  objects;  it  traces  »ha»  their  stature  ;— and  even  allowing 
from  the  simplest  principles  the  gradual  that  poverty  may  have  become  more 
progress  of  xcceral  branches  of  know-  prevalent  wiili  the  enlargement  of  the 
ledge,  describes  their  actual  condition,  "iinibers  of  mankind,  yet  facts  do  not 
and  points  out  their  mutual  relations  to  shew  that  this  is  any  check  upon  their 
eacii  other,  the  success  which  they  have  generative  properties,  whatever  it  may 
attained,  and  the  deficiencies  which  re-  be  upon  their  means  of  preserving  their 
main  to  be  supplied.  Its  application  to  offspring.  Great  clianges,  however, 
the  objects  of  government  has  created  ''^^'^  ^'^'^^  effected  in  tiiis  latter  particu- 
political  economy ;  and  it  is  more  than  lar— we  mean  the  economy  of  the  pre< 
probable  that  a  careful  cultivation  of  it,  servation  of  the  species.  Not  to  go 
in  reference  to  the  natural  history  of  ^"^^^  to  any  very  distant  times  among 
man,  both  in  health  and  disease,  would  ourselves,  or  to  refer  to  what  occurs 
materially  assist  the  completion  of  a  =>"'ong  savage  nations,  it  was  no  un- 
genuine  philosophy  of  medicine*.  common  thing,  as  Adam  Smith  informs 

But  short  as  is  the  time  this  science  has  "^'  ^"  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
existed,  it  has  afforded  us  the  means  of  f"''  ^  '^"i"^'y  Highland  T^oman  to  give 
ascertaining  much  that  is  satisfactory  '^'"■'''  to  twenty  children  in  the  course 
and  encouraging.  Until  within  the  last  ^'^  •'^''  childbearing,  and  not  bring 
thirty  years,  there  were  no  population  ^'^'^  ^'^  them  into  tlie  world  alive.  "  In 
returns  that  could  lie  depended  upon,  ^^me  places,"  continues  the  same 
Let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  since  '''"''^'■'  "  ''"^  ''''^^  ^'''^  children  die  be- 
Ihen.  From  the  summary  given  us  by  ^"'"^  ^'"^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  "l^^^^  "^^S^'  ^"  '"^".v 
I\Ir.  Rickman,  we  learn'that,  in  1801,  Peaces  before  they  are  seven,  and  in  al- 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  "'°*^  ^^^  P^^*-'^^  ^'^^^^^  ^'"^y  ^"^^  "'"^  ^'' 
10,942,646;  in  1811,  it  was  12,609,8(54;  ^^."'  '^h's  great  mortality,  however, 
— _  will  everywhere  be  found  chiefly  among 

»  See  Ur.Bisset Hawkins's  JIcdic,-a  statistics.  tlie    children    of    tilC    COUimon    people. 
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who  cannot  afiford  to  tend  them  with  a  high  degree,  to  the  health  and  comfort 
the  same  care  as  those  of  better  station,  of  every  class  in  the  community.  We 
Though  their  marriages  are  generally  have  certainly  heard  that  a  supposed  in- 
more  fruitful  than  those  of  people  of  crease  in  the  number  of  insane  persons 
fashion,  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  tea:  but 
children  arrive  at  maturity.  In  found-  the  visionaries  who  entertain  such  fan- 
ling  hdspitals,  and  among  tlie  children  cies  would  do  well,  before  they  propa- 
brought  up  by  pariah  charities,  the  mor-  gate  them,  to  incjuire  whether  madness 
tality  is  still  greater  than  among  those  is  a  prevailing  disease  among  the  Chi- 
ef tlie  common  people."  And  while  nese,  who  may  be  said  "  to  eat  their 
population  was  thus  checked  among  the  tea,  drink  their  tea,  and  sleep  on  their 
lower  orders,  in  Dr.  Smith's  time,  it  tea."  The  potato,  too,  was  for  a  long 
was  also  mucli  limited,  it  would  appear,  time  held  to  be  an  unwholesome  and 
through  pampering  among  the  higher,  poisonous  root ;  yet  it  is  pretty  certain 
"  A  half-starved  Highland  woman  fre-  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
quently  bears  more  tlian  twenty  chil-  healthy  people  of  Ireland  subsist  almost 
dren,  while  a  pampered  fine  lady  is  entirely  upon  it  alone, 
often  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  is  Hal)its  of  comfort  and  deanlinesa 
generally  exhausted  by  two  or  three,  have  also  co-operated  much  in  this 
Luxury  in  the  fair  sex,  while  it  inflames,  striking  progressive  increase;  and  the 
perhaps,  the  passion  for  enjoyment,  almost  universal  and  plentiful  use  of 
seems  always  to  weaken,  and  frequently  flannel  and  cotton  next  the  skin,  has 
to  destroy  altogether,  tlie  powers  of  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
generation  *."  preserving  of  health  and  the  adding  to 

But  when  we  look  back  upon  what  our  length  of  days, 
hashappened  within  the  last  thirty  years.  In  this  brief  enumeration,  however, 
and  find  that  the  increase  of  our  popu-  of  the  causes  of  increase  in  the  value 
lation  has,  within  that  period,  amounted  and  duration  of  human  life,  nobody,  we 
to  above  50  per  cent.,  we  cannot  help  hope,  will  imagine  that  we  mean  to  for- 
admitting  that  some  very  great  changes  get  those  which  are  immediately  con- 
have  been  effected  in  the  habits  and  re-  nected  with  our  own  vocation.  The 
sources  of  our  people;  and  facts  will  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
be  found  to  bear  out  the  admission,  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  the  per- 
We  believe  we  may  safely  venture  to  fection  to  which  surgery  has  been  car- 
a.«sert  that  improvements  have  taken  ried,  it  is  well  known,  have  most  mate- 
place  in  the  habits  of  a// classes ;  the  rially  abridged  the  usual  mortality, 
upper  and  middling  are  become  more  Vaccination  alone  saves  thousands  an- 
al)stemious,  and  the  lower  orders  gene-  nually  from  an  early  grave;  and  would, 
rally  more  temperate  in  the  use  of  spi-  no  doubt,  ere  this,  have  exterminated 
rituous  liquors.  The  almost  universal  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  that 
use  which  (maugre  the  denouncements  afflict  mankind,  if  prejudice  and  envy, 
of  Cobbett)  the  article  of  tea  has  ob-  or  interested  and  other  unworthy  mo- 
tained,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  tivcs,  did  not  shed  their  malignant  in- 
blessings,  both  to  the  rich  and  pour,  that  lluence,  and  keep  in  deplorable  activity 
was  ever  conferred  on  the  nation — not  the  scourge  of  the  small-pox. 
even  the  potato  excepted:  the  habitual  In  the  management  of  fevers  extra- 
use  of  the  beverage  lias  contributed,  in  ordinary  things   have    been  done.      A 

— — — mortality    from     this     source,     which 

•  Smith's  Wealth  of  Naiions.  amounted  to  a  frightful  sum  not  many 
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years  ago,  is  now  reduced,  in  most  parts  1780),  which  vary  from  one  death  in 
of  the  kingdom,  to  ahoiit  one  in  twelve.  31,  to  one  death  in  42,  is  deduced  an 
Jail  fever,  which  was  once  so  common  average  rate  of  mortality,  i.  e.  one 
and  fatal,  should  it  now  ever  happen  to  death  in  37,  or  38,  of  the  existin/r  po- 
shew  itself,  is  immediately  suhchied  ;  piihition.  This  becomes  one  in  45  in 
and  wiiat  with  the  palpable  benefits —  the  year  1790  ;  one  in  48  in  1800;  one 
at  last  well  understood — of  ventilation,  in  54  in  1810;  and  one  in  fiO  in  Eng- 
fumigating-,  white-washini,'-,  disinfect-  hmd  and  Wales  in  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing, and  the   superior  skill   evinced   in  ing  1S20*." 

the  regulation  of  our  hospitals,  prisons,  Busching,  the  geographer,  calculates 
workhouses,  and  fleets,  a  signal  triumph  the  average  mortality  of  all  countries 
has  been  achieved  by  the  influence  of  (taking  towns  and  villages  together)  to 
medical  principles  over  the  ravages  of  be  from  one  in  32,  to  one  in  37.  About 
pestilence.  The  recent  strikingly  pro-  eighty  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  a 
gressive  increase  of  population,  too,  be  surprising  improvement  in  the  physical 
it  observed,  has  been  contemporaneous  condition  of  man  has  progressively  deve- 
with  the  improvcujcnts  in  medicine  to  loped  itself.  In  almost  every  civilized 
which  we  have  already  alluded, — so  country  ofEurope  we  find  the  annual  pro- 
much  for  those  who  would  indulge  in  portion  of  deaths  considerably  diminish- 
the  paradox,  that  there  is  nothing  new  ed,  and  continuing  to  diminish,  rela- 
in  medical  science,  and  that  it  rather  lively  to  the  particular  circumstances 
retrogrades  than  advances.  in  which  each  country  is  placed  ;  and 
In  the  digest  of  the  Parliamentary  in  Britain  the  value  of  life  is  nearly 
population  returns  of  1821,  IMr.  Kick-  doubled,  if  we  compare  Busching's  rate 
man  calculated  the  diminishing  annual  of  one  in  32,  with  the  rate  afforded  by 
mortality  of  Great  Britain  to  be  as  fol-  the  census  of  1821,  of  about  one  in  60. 
lous  : —  Further,  according  to  the  conclusions 

of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,   Mr.    Rickman, 

In  1780,  one  died  out  of  every  40  ^,l^.     ^\\\,,^^    Mr.    Finlaison,    and   Dr. 

of  the  population.  .-,.  it      i  .         •      v^      i       i      t^     xr., 

Bissct  liawkms,  m   England;  Ur.  Vil- 

^oQQ "       47  lerme,  in  France  ;  and   Dr.   Casper,  in 

-jglQ  49 or 50.  Germany;    the    mean  duration  of  hu- 

man life  has  been  everywhere  improved 

In  his  present  work  there  is  some  va-  tliroughout  Europe  within  the  last  cen- 

riation,  chiefly  on  the  side  of  excess,  in  tury.     In  this  country,  it  is  calculated, 

the  account  of  those  decennary  periods;  that  the  mean  duration   to  the  middle 

but  it  is  to  be  recollected   that,  until  classes,  which  appears  to  have  been  no 

within  the  last  thirty  years,  not  much  "T>re  than  al)out  37  years,  at  the  close 

accuracy  in   statistical   returns  of  this  ^f  the  seventeenth  century,  rose  to  52, 

sort  could  be  attained.     "  The  increas-  »»   the  expiration    of  the   eighteenth ; 

ed  duration  of  life  in  England  is  a  phe-  and  it  may   be   fully   credited   that   a 

nomenon  which  has  attracted  more  no-  change    equally    encouraging    in     the 

tice  abroad   than    at  home,   but  seems  health  and  duration  of  life  of  our  entire 

now  to  be  generally  admitted   by  those  population  has  taken  place, 
who  have  studied  ihe  subject  with  the        ^^^•''  "''^  ^  ^^'^  ^^  '^'^  ^''""^^  ^^^'■"^''' 

best  means  of  arriving  at  a  well-founded  upon  touching  this   subject,    it   seemed 

conviction.     From^  the  parish  register  "'«'-^'^  "'1'''^  '«  '^^y  ^^fore   our  readers, 

returns  of  the  decennary  years  of  the  Mr.  Rickman's  new  volume,  however, 
greater  part  of  the  last  century  (1700—  .  population  Returns  of  iS3i,  p.  28. 
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contains  many  important  details,  which 
we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  con- 
clude without  glancing'  at.  His  statis- 
tical history  of  the  metropolis  is  highly 
interesting.  Among  other  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  we  find  in  it  relative  to 
the  component  parts  of  the  BaI)ylon, 
after  descrihing  London  within-the- 
walls,  he  says.:  — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  population  (of  this  part  of  the  city) 
was  not  much  less  than  H(),()00,  as 
proved  hy  deduction  from  the  parish 
registers  ;  and  the  annual  mortality  was 
as  one  to  tiveutt/  of  that  population. 
Fortunately  for  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens, space  is  hecome  more  valuahle  for 
warehouses  than  for  human  hal)italion, 
so  that  the  population  within  the  walls 
is  diminished  to  .55,7/!*,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  to  one  inforhjj" 

One  in  forty  is  certainly  a  very  grati- 
fyingly  low  average,  scarcely  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  other  city  in  Europe*. 
The  mortality  of  Paris  is  about  1  in  32; 
of  Naples,  1  in  28 ;  Vienna,!  in  2() ; 
Rome,  1  in  25 ;  and  Amsterdam,  I 
in  24t. 

The  account  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
is  worth  extracting  : — 

"The Bills  of  Mortality,  from  which 
the  fifth  division  of  the  metropolis  is 
designated,  re(|uire  some  explanation. 
London  used  always  to  suffer  heavily 
from  the  plague,  and  in  the  great  pesti- 
lence which,  originating  in  tlie  East  in 
1345,  reached  England  in  1348,  it  seems 
well  established  that  100,000  persons 
died  and  were  buried  in  tlie  city.  In 
15()3  above  20,000  persons  died  of  the 
plague;  in  15.92  ahove  15,000;  and  in 
l()0;:i  more  than  Sfi.OOO.  This  frctpient 
recurrence  caused  the  establishment  of 
notices,  called  Weekly  Bills  of  Morta- 
lity, which  were  kept  and  i)ui»li!<hed  by  the 
parish-clerks,  as  a  warning  to  the  court, 
and  to  others  to  leave  London,  when- 
ever the  plague  became  more  fatal  tlian 
usual.  In  the  year  1()25,  above  35,000 
persons  died  of  tlie  jjiague;  in  the  year 
1G36  above  10,000  >  and  G8,5y(;  persons 

•  Glasgow  is  said  to  have  a  mortality  of  but  1 
in  -ib. 

f  See  Ur.  Bissct  Hawkins's  Med.  Slut, 


died  in  the  last  great  plague  of  IGfio. 
The  conlbigration  whicii  destroyed  the 
whole  city  occurred  in  l(:G(i,  alter  which 
the  plague  languished,  and  finally  dis- 
appears from  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in 
1()72.  The  somewhat  obsolete  names 
of  diseases  in  these  bills  have  injured 
their  reputation,  and  in  some  of  the 
large  parishes  they  are  discontinued. 
Tlie  population  of  lliis  division  of  the 
metropolis  was  326,000  at  the  Iieginning 
of  the  last  century  :  it  now  amounts  to 
760,000." 

These  are  particulars  which  it  would 
be  useful  sometimes  to  remember,  es- 
pecially when  we  see  "  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality" about  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
all  their  stupid  blundering  and  inaccu- 
racies, running  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers. How  much  importance  is  to  i 
be  attached  to  the  said  bills  is  at  once  | 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  "  in  some  of  ' 
the  large  parishes  they  are  disconti- 
nued ;"  that  they  only  relate  at  best  to 
less  than  half  the  whole  population  of 
the  metropolis,  and  that  in  the  metro- 
polis generally,  with  all  its  reputed  care 
of  parish  registers,  about  8000  burials 
are  deficient  annually*.                                     1 

There  are  some  curious  particulars  " 
in  the  Statement,  relative  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  returns  before  us  have 
been  made ;  but  these  Ave  are  obliged 
to  pass  over,  as  well  as  the  large  portion 
of  the  volume  which  is  composed  of 
tables  and  details  of  the  most  obvious 
and  vital  interest  to  the  politician.  For 
us,  be  it  enough  to  have  made  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  on  the  general  summary 
of  information  which  the  volume  con- 
tains. In  the  teeth  of  Malthus  and  his 
inhumanities,  we  rejoice  in  the  authen- 
tic record  which  we  here  possess  of  the 
enlarged  resources  of  the  country  :  we 
fear  no  plethora  from  a  superabundant 
population. 

*  Population  Returns,  page  28. 
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enOLERA  IN  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

We  this  day  preseiU  our  readers  with 
some  very  important  papers  on  the  sul)- 
jeot  of"  cholera,  chieHy  by  <rentlemen 
who  have  witnessed  and  treated  it  in 
this  country.  One  of  tliese  commu- 
nications is  from  the  pen  of  a  cor- 
respondent in  EdinbuTi^h,  and  we 
cannot  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  our  admiration  of 
the  means  adopted  in  that  city  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  visitation.  A 
Board  of  Healtli  lias  been  formed,  com- 
prising the  names  of  many  of  the  most 
influential  gentlemen  of  the  place,  and 
with  such  a  host  of  talent  in  its  medical 
department  as  must  command  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  public.  Five  hospitals 
have  been  prepared  in  different  districts 
of  the  toun  fur  the  accommodation  of 
the  poor,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  scienlific  and  well-directed  efforts 
will  now  be  made  to  put  to  the  test  of 
clinical  experience  the  various  methods 
which  have  been  proposed — particularly 
galvanism — different  kinds  of  emetics — 
neutral  salts — and  others,  with  regard 
to  which  the  accounts  at  present  are  so 
contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  satisfactory  inference*.  From 
the  correspondence  which  we  have  esta- 
blished, we  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  supply  our  readers  with  the  earliest 
and  most  important  information  on  the 
subject.  We  understand  that  in  Edin- 
burgli  six  stations  have  been  opened  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  indigent, 
and  that  at  present  5S0O  quarts  of  good 
soup,  and  fioOO  rations  of  bread  are  daily 
distributed.  This  is,  indeed,  selling 
about  the  thing  in  the  right  way,  and 
the  northern  metropolis  has  shewn  an 
example  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
imitated  elsewhere. 


*  We  observe  it  stated  in  one  of  the  Edinbiirgh 
papers  that  galvanism  kas  been  successfully 
employed  iu  Scotland. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
O'azetle. 
Sir, 
Vor  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  the  en- 
closed in  tlie  Gazette  next  Saturday. 
I  am  not  hostile  to  the  bill,  but  to  the 
imnunj-trafjic ;  and  shall  l)e  happy  to 
state  my  arguments  more  atleni;thin 
your  next  number,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.TuAVERS. 
Bruton-Street,  Feb.  2,  IS32. 

Observations  respectfully  addresed  to 
Members  of  Parliament. 

The  Anatomy  Bill,  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  so  objection" 
able  in  some  material  points,  that  a 
more  particular  consideration  of  its 
operation  and  consequences,  should  it 
pass  into  a  legal  enactment,  is  earnestly 
to  be  desired. 

The  source  of  supply  is  so  easy  and 
ample,  that  allhougii  fenced  by  strong 
restraints  in  the  shape  of  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  its  conditions,  on  the 
part  oi'  !)tiyer  and  seller,  it  will  still  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  worst  passions  of 
men  ;  and  not  only  encourage  a  repe- 
tition of  the  nefarious  crimes  which  have 
been  lately  brought  to  light,  but  will 
assist  to  screen  them  Irotn  detection. 
A  man  who  would  commit  murder  for 
ten  pounds,  would  not  shrink,  under 
nigent  circumstances,  to  do  it  for  tivo. 
The  absence  of  the  motive  is  the  only 
security  againt  the  propensity,  and  the 
nioiive  is  llie  most  powerful  of  all — the 
love  of  money. 

In  every  instance  (and  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed there  are  many)  in  which  a  lodging- 
house-keeper  has  a  poor  and  friendless 
inmate,  the  body  of  that  inmate  may 
become  a  security  against  loss,  and  an 
incentive  to  murder. 

Nor  could  the  licensing  of  anatomical 
schools,  nor  hedging  round  the  license 
with  legal  penalties,  much  less  leaving 
the  violation  of  the  law  to  the  exclusive 
cognizance  of  the  Attorney-General, 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  burking, 
so  long  as  the  transfer  of  bodies  is  a 
matter  of  legal  traffic  by  sale  and  pur- 
chase. 

The  desiderata  for  the  common  inte- 
rests and  protection  of  the   public  and 
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the  medical  profession,  and  they  are  in- 
separable, are  — 

1.  Tlie  lpj,nilization  of  anatomy. 

i  [.  Tlie  lieensin<r  of  schools  of  ana- 
tomy, and  the  proliil)ition  to  practice 
anatomy,  except  in  tlie  license*!  schools, 
under  a  lieavy  penalty.  Exce|)linir  al- 
ways such  examinations  to  ascertain  the 
appearances  after  death,  as  are  j)rac- 
tised  i)y  permission  or  desire  of  rela- 
tives, in  the  house  in  which  the  de- 
ceased died. 

lil.  'I'he  official  registration  of  the 
licenses. 

IV.  The  official  supervision  of  the 
schools  hy  inspectors  duly  authorized. 

V.  To  permit  resident  owners  and 
masters  of  liouses,  tjovernors  or  super- 
intendants  of  institutions,  public  and 
private,  of  every  den()mination,  to  de- 
liver up,  for  anatomical  purposes,  the 
dead  bodies  of  persons,  their  lodijers 
or  inmates,  who  have  died  without 
friends,  or  whose  relations  consent  to 
such  appropriation,  the  contrary  not 
liavini>-  been  expressed  by  sncli  persons 
before  death,  to  a  licensed  anatomical 
school,  throunfh  the  medium  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  inspector,  pro- 
vided always,  a  certificate  of  tlie  illness 
and  cause  of  death  by  a  duly  autliorized 
medical  practitioner  be  delivered  with 
the  body. 

VI.  To  require  that  the  certificate 
delivered  with  each  body  slionld  be  re- 
fjistered  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  to 
which  such  body  is  conveyed;  and  that 
the  register  be  always  open  to  the  li- 
censing authorities. 

yi\.  To  provide  a  salary  for  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  inspect  and  superin- 
tend tire  transfer  of  dead  bodies,  out  of 
a  fund  arising  from  the  supply  of  the 
schools. 

VIII.  To  make  it  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  !)y  fine  or  imprisonment  at 
llie  suit  of  the  ])arty  aggrieved,  for  any 
person  to  obtain  money  in  or  by  the 
aforesaid  transfer,  or  by  the  sale  of 
bodies. 

The  bill  is  good,  inasmuch  as  it  sug- 
gests the  source  of  su|iply  alK)ve-men- 
tioned  ;  the  delivery  of  certificates,  and 
tlie  ai)pointment  of  inspectors  ;  and  as 
it  repeals  tlie  offensive  ])enal  statute 
condemning  the  bodies  of  murderers  to 
dissection  ;  but  the  removal  of  this 
need  not  lie  accompanied  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  others,  even  more  odious.  No 
punishment  can  reach  the  dead,  nor 
does  any  cnuclmcnt  of  this  description 


produce  any  salutary  influence  upon  the 
living.  But  that  should  not  be  made  by 
association  odious,  which  the  laws  of 
humanity  render  indispensable  —  viz. 
tlie  dissection  of  tiie  dead  human  body  ; 
therefore  the  substitution  of  other 
posthumous  jienaltics  is  objectionable, 
not  to  say  disgraceful,  in  an  age  and 
country  emerged  from  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  questiiMied, 
wjietlier  the  ^Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  is  the  proper  person 
in  whom  to  vest  the  ])owcr  of  granting 
licenses  for  schools  of  anatomy,  and  ap- 
jiointing  ins[>ectors  for  their  regulation. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  bill,  and  the  most 
earnest  desire  for  its  speedy  and  full 
success  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  promotion  of  science,  that  I  offer -ac 
such  a  moment  these  observations.  But 
as  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  a 
sense  of  moral  duty  that  ten  should  die 
for  want  of  anatomical  knowledge  in 
the  surgeon,  than  that  one  should  be 
murdered  for  the  purpose  of  obiaining 
that  knowledge,  let  the  temptation  to 
assassination,  now  unhappily  discovered 
to  be  equally  easy  of  perpetration  and 
concealment,  be  removed  —  first,  by 
rendering  bodies  an  illegal  object  of 
traffic,  and  then  by  opening  the  abundant 
sources  of  supply  above-mentioned. 
But  while  they  can  be  bought  and  sold, 
the  fluctuations  of  a  market,  perfectly 
undefined  by  license  or  (pialification, 
will  furnish  a  continual  inducement  to 
burking. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  mcdieal  profession, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  public  at  large, 
that  anatomy  should  bepractisetl  except 
in  licensed  schools,  or  that  licenses 
should  lie  granted  without  due  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  applicants  by  com- 
petent authorities. 

BliN.TAlMIN  TrAVERS,  F.R.!5>. 
Surgeon   to  St.   Thomas's  Hospital. 
Bruton-Strect,  Jan.  30,    1832. 
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Tuesday,  Jan.  24, 1832. 

]Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  Chaiu. 

Palliologij  of'  the  Glands  and  Spleeu — Sltjptical 

E.ipcrinietits. 
Thf.  Secretary    proceeded   to    read   the    re- 
maiiKlcr  of  Dr.  Hoiigkin's  impcr   on  certain 
aiipcaiaiiccs  of  llie  glaiais  and  spleen  :  — 
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Another  moibid  appearance  (aceovdhig  to 
Dr.  Hodgkin)  is  sometimes  presented  by  tlie 
spleen  ;  it  is  partially  indurated,  and  sufl'ers 
a  loss  of  colour  ;  its  bulk  is  diminished,  and 
it  bears,  at  first  sight,  a  good  deal  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  tubercle.  This  chan^je  appears 
to  begin  with  a  sort  of  partial  ajjojilexy  of  the 
organ,  and  when  the  effusion  of  blood  (whe- 
ther spontaneous  or  from  injury)  is  recent, 
the  part  affected  is  distinguished  from  the 
sound  part  by  its  deep  venous  hue.  After  a 
time  it  becomes  brownish,  and,  in  short,  the 
change  is  precisely  similar  1o  that  which 
takes  place  in  apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  and  even 
in  cerebral  apoplexy  :  the  portion  of  the 
spleen  thus  altered  may  yet  retain  its  vita- 
lity, and  merely  a  thin  semi-transparent 
boundary  may  seem  to  se])arate  the  altered 
from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  organ.  Al- 
though the  derangement  in  (picstion  may 
remain  stationary  for  an  iuJelinite  length 
of  time,  yet  it  would  seem  to  predispose  the 
adjoining  parts  for  changes  arising  eiilier 
from  external  force  or  unusual  detention. — 
Mary  Hambiin  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  a  state  of  mania  ;  she  was  the 
mother  of  twins,  whom  she  had  suckled  for 
sixteen  months,  and  being  a  s]),ire  and  deli- 
cate woman,  was  greatly  reduced  thereby. 
For  some  time  before  her  admission  she  com- 
plained of  her  head,  and  was  apprehensive 
of  insanity  :  restraint,  approaching  to  vio- 
lence, had  apparently  been  employed.  Whilst 
in  the  Hospital  she  generally  lay  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  but  was  occasionally  delirious. 
She  died  in  six  days  after  her  admission. — 
Inspection.  The  brain  presented  nothing  re- 
markable; the  contents  of  the  chest  were 
healthy  ;  the  liver  seemed  healthy  in  form 
and  texture,  but  its  convex  surface  was  mot- 
tled with  spots  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  the 
spleen  was  of  its  natural  size,  and  of  a 
healthy  appearance,  with  the  exception  of 
some  s])ots  of  a  daikisli  venous  hue,  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  which  were  of  somewhat  a 
lio;hter  colour.  On  cu'ting  into  the  spleen 
those  spots  were  found  to  consist  of  portions 
of  the  organ  indurated  by  coagulated  venous 
blood.  It  appeared  probable  that  these 
changes,  both  in  liver  and  s])leen,  were  the 
effects  produced  bj'  the  means  employed  for 
restraint  during  her  insanity. —  Daniel  Pa- 
trick, a  patient,  whose  case  is  on  record  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  presented  a  spleen  rather 
large,  and  at  first  appearing  io  be  tubercu- 
lous, but  upon  closer  examination,  proving 
to  be  merely  dependant  on  peculiar  altera- 
tion of  structure.  Several  other  cases  were 
then  adduced  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
detail;  in  one  of  them,  that  of  Maria  Low- 
tlier,  the  derangement  in  the  structure  of  the 
spleen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  indurated 
portion,  amounted  to  complete  softening,  ac- 
companied by  a  softening  in  the  central  part 
of  the  degenerated  spot ;  and  Dr.  Hodgkin 


was  of  opinion  that  this  state  of  the  spleen 
was  the  exciting  cause  of  a  severe  jierito- 
nitis,  under  which  the  patient  laboured. 
Some  remarkable  symptoms  which  atiended 
the  same  case,  and  seemed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  phlebitis,  evidently  depended  on 
the  same  gangrenous  softening  of  the  spleen 
in  contact  with  the  indurated  jiart.  External 
injury  probably  gave  rise  to  the  original  de- 
rangement, and  a  repetition  of  the  same 
cause  might  have  promoted  the  secondary 
affection,  by  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  in- 
durated part.  It  is  possible  that  slight  ex- 
ternal violence  may  have  been  adequate  to 
this  effect  ;  it  may,  however,  be  made  a 
matter  of  question,  whether  intermittent 
fever  had  not  existed  here  ;  in  the  cold  stage 
of  which,  the  spleen  being  gorged,  may  have 
sustained  a  partial  laceration. 

JMr.  Lancst.iff  was  rather  surprised  that 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  state  of  the  liver 
in  those  cases  of  diseased  sj.leen.  He 
(Mr.  L.)  never  saw  an  instance  of  the  one 
organ  being  diseased  without  the  other  being 
so  too.  In  scrofulous  habits  tubercles  were 
generally  to  be  found  in  both. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  denied  that  he  had  over- 
looked the  liver  in  his  examinations  and  de- 
tails ;  but  it  was  his  impression  that  the  ap- 
pearances he  described  were  the  results  of 
accidental  causes,  and  not  properly  connected 
with  constitutional  injuries.  In  one  or  two 
of  his  cases,  the  liver  had  some  small  tuber- 
cles in  It  ;  but  he  attached  no  particular  con- 
sequence to  that  fact,  and  in  general  he  re- 
collected that  the  liver  was  not  apparently 
diseased  in  the  cases  which  he  had  laid  be- 
fore the  Society. 

The  President  now  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Ca?sar 
Hawkins,  on  some  experiments  recently  per- 
formed with  a  view  to  the  arresiing  of 
ha?morrhage.  The  paper  was  accordingly 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

Account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Use  of 
Styptics  in  Hemorrhage  from  Arlerjes. 
The  experiments  of  MM.  Talrich  and 
Ilalmagrand,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
invariably  successful  in  Paris,  have  prov- 
ed to  be  less  uniformly  so  in  this  coun- 
try. Out  of  five,  three  had  proved  i'atal  ;  and 
in  the  other  two,  the  animals  were  killed 
before  the  time  at  which  secondary  ha-mor- 
rhage  might  have  taken  place  had  expired. 
Most  English  surgeons  are  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Jones's  method.  In  180.^,  this  gentleman 
minutely  described  the  coagula,  which  are 
principally  ini-trumental  as  a  barrier  ag.iii  st 
Ins-:  of  blaod  :  he  shewed  also  the  maiin  r  in 
which  contraction  of  the  artery  added  to  the 
security  of  the  animal,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  retraction  at  one  time  checks 
the  ha;morrhnge,  and  at  another  increases  it, 
according  to  the  kind  of  wound  whiih  is 
made  in  the  artery  ;  he  also  explained  how 
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a  wounded  artery  is  sometimes  obliterated  by 
the  operation,  and  again  the  wound  is  com- 
pletely cicatrised  without  interfering  with 
the  current  of  the  blood.  All  these  circum- 
stances, however,  hove  been  recently  de- 
scribed, as  if  for  the  first  time,  in  a  French 
periodical,  and  the  effects  attributed  solely 
to  the  "new  styptic:"  but  Mr.  Hawkins 
was  induced  to  suspect  that  this  remedy  acted 
only  a  subordinate  part  in  arresting  the 
hajmorrhage.  He  accordingly  undertook  to 
demonstrate  to  some  of  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed tbo  experiments  of  I\IJM.  T.  and  H. 
the  real  principle  to  which  the  effect  ought 
to  be  ascribed  ;  and  it  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  inventors  of  the  styptic,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  spectators,  that 
Mr.  Hawkins  proceeded  to  shew  that,  in 
most  instances,  lie  could  arrest  the  hsmor- 
rhage  as  well  without  the  styptic  as  with  it. 
In  Dr.  Jones's  experiments,  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  the  wounded  artery- 
was  prevented  by  ligatures  in  the  skin,  the 
blood  forcing  its  way  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, and  there  becoming  coagulated.  M. 
Halmagrand's  mode  is,  to  place  three  small 
compresses  of  cotton  dipped  in  his  "  liquide 
hsmostatique"'  upon  the  wound  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  retain  them  there  by  the  fingers 
for  ten  minntes,  after  which  a  single  liga- 
ture is  drawn  through  the  skin,  merely  to 
prevent  the  compresses  from  being  thrown 
out  of  the  wound- 
Experiment  1. — The  carotid  artery  of  a 
sheep  was  wounded  longitudinally  to  the  ex- 
teiit  of  half  an  inch,  and  in  the  aperture  were 
placed  three  small  compresses  dijjped  in  de- 
coction of  galls.  After  holding  them  there 
with  the  fingers  for  ten  minutes,  a  single 
ligatuie  was  put  through  the  skin,  and  the  fin- 
gers were  withdrawn  ;  the  comjiresses  were 
removed  on  the  second  day  ;  it  was  on  the 
tenth  day  that  the  sheep  died,  in  consequence 
of  another  experiment  on  the  ojiposite  ca- 
rotid. On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
wound  made  in  this  experiment,  had  become 
perfectly  closed  by  lym])h,  without  any  coa- 
gulum  to  interrujjt  the  passage  of  the  blood. 

Exp.  '■i. — The  artery  of  another  sheep  was 
divided  transversely  to  half  its  diameter. 
M.  Halmagrand,  who  assisted  at  the  ope- 
ration, had  so  much  difHculty  in  finding 
the  vessel,  that  before  Mr.  Hawkins  could 
press  the  artery  against  the  vertebrie  with  his 
fingers,  the  animal  lost  a  pint  of  blood,  and 
fainted  :  when  it  revived,  the  artery  began 
again  to  bleed  ;  u|ion  this,  three  compresses, 
moistened  with  Ilusjjini's  sty  jitic,  were  placed 
upon  the  wound.  i\o  ha;morrhage  whatever 
occurred, 

Exp.  .'3. — I\lr.  Hawkins  cut  out  a  circular 
portion  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  applied 
compresses  dipped  in  waler  ontii ;  the  animal 
was  very  restles?,  and  coagulation  was  thus 
prevented.  It  was  found  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  alter  the  experiment  by  uniting  the 
skin  with  a  continued  suture ;  so   coarsely, 


however,  that  upon  removing  the  fingers  not 
only  "was  the  wound  instantly  filled  with 
blood,  but  a  good  deal  escaped  also  between 
the  sutures;  no  farther  hjemorrliage  ensued. 

Exp.  4. — The  left  carotid  of  the  sheep  used 
in  Exp.  2  was  laid  bare,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  removed.  Compresses  dipped 
in  plain  water  were  held  on  the  aperture  for 
ten  minutes,  and  then  a  single  ligature  was 
made  in  the  skin.  Not  a  drop  of  blood 
flowed  till  next  day,  when  from  drinking  out 
of  a  high  pail,  the  compresses  weie  dis- 
turbed ;  hemorrhage  ensued  slowly,  and  the 
animal  died  on  the  third  day.  This  experi- 
ment, however,  as  well  as  the  following  one, 
was  performed  under  rather  unfavourable 
circumstances,  as  the  opposite  carotid  had 
been  already  operated  on,  leaving  only  the 
vertebral  arteries  to  convey  blood  to  the 
head  ;  but  the  same  circumstances,  at  the 
same  time,  render  Experiments  I  and  2  still 
more  striking. 

Experiment  .5, — A  hook  was  placed  under 
the  left  carotid  of  the  sheep  employed  in 
Exp.  1  ;  sutures  were  then  jjassed  through 
the  skin  ;  and  the  artery  having  been  drawn 
up,  a  circular  portion  of  it  was  removed,  and 
the  vessel  suffered  to  recede.  The  sutures 
were  then  drawn,  so  as  nearly,  but  not 
completely,  to  stop  the  bleeding.  After  a 
copious  haemorrhage  for  a  few  seconds,  no 
more  blood  flowed  until  the  third  day,  when 
it  began  to  trickle  from  the  wound  :  on  the 
fourth  day  the  animal  died. 

In  all  these  experiments  it  appears  that 
the  flow  of  blood  was  arrested  for  a  time  ; 
the  shortest  period  at  which  secondary 
hajmorrhage  took  place  being  twenty  hours. 
And  out  of  three  experiments  performed 
after  the  manner  of  JM.  Halmagrand,  though 
without  using  his  "  Liquide,"  two  were  per- 
manently successful. 

From  these  considerations  I\Ir.  Hawkins 
would  infer,  1,  That  it  is  possible  by  jires- 
sure  for  ten  minutes  upon  an  artery,  in  a 
vearly  open  wound,  with  small  compresses 
moistened  in  various  liquids,  to  check 
hajmorrhage  from  an  artery  cut  transversly 
or  longitudinally,  or  from  which  a  portion 
has  been  removed.  Dr.  Jones's  experiments 
were  made  with  closed  wounds.  2.  That. a 
circular  ajierture  made  in  an  artery  can  be 
closed  by  allowing  a  diffused  aneurism  to  take 
place  in  the  soft  parts  around  the  artery, 
after  Dr.  Jones's  manner  3  That  the  pres- 
sure, whether  from  the  comjiresses  or  the 
diffused  aneurism,  acts  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple—  the  formation  of  coajiuluni,  and  sub- 
sequently the  deposition  of  lymjih,  uniting 
the  cut  edges  of  the  wound,  or  joining  the 
coagula  to  the  side?  of  the  vessel.  4.  That 
if  this  coagulation  take  jilace  im]ierfeclly,  or 
the  coagula  be  disturbed,  ha>morrliage  will 
ensue.  5.  'i  bat  it  is  i>rol)ablc  that  styp- 
tics, whether  applied  directly,  or  taken  in- 
ternally, can  only  act  in  two  ways — first,  by 
inducing   contraction    of    the    coats  of    tho 
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bleeding  artery  ;  or,  secondly,  by  promoting- 
coagulation,  which  some  styptics  positively 
do — the  decoction  of  galls,  for  instance,  and 
M.  Ihilmagiaiid's  "  licpiide  ;"  either  of 
wliich,  mixed  willi  fresh  blood,  instantly  coa- 
gulates it.  lluspini's  sty])tic,  however,  and 
plain  water,  neither  of  which  produces  this 
effect,  have  yet  the  power,  as  appears  from 
the  preceding  experiments,  of  arresting  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  the  flow  of  blood, 
even  from  the  worst  kinds  of  transverse 
wound.  The  action  of  styptics  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  only  secondary  to  pressure  in 
staying  hemorrhage.  6.  That  the  effects  of 
both  pressure  and  styptics  are  precarious, 
even  in  brutes,  and  a  J'oriiori  should  not  be 
depended  on  in  man,  to  the  dispensing  with 
the  ligature.  And,  lastly,  that  while  he 
(Mr.  H,)  deprecated  the  idea  of  styptics 
being  relied  u])on  in  wounds  of  large  arteries, 
he  admitted  that  sometimes  in  the  cases  of 
smaller  vessels  they  might  be  usefully  cm- 
ployed  as  auxiliaries.  Jn  conclusion,  he 
should  have  as  much  pleasure  in  acknow- 
ledging the  fact,  should  further  experience 
prove  that  the  Liquid  Hamohtatique  of  M.  M. 
Talrich  and  llalmagrand  was  really  superior 
to  other  styptics,  as  he  always  had  in  ascrib- 
ing to  their  distinguished  countryman.  Pare, 
the  revival  of  the  still  greater  security 
against  hemorrhage  afforded  by  the  ligature. 

Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
tLis  interesting  paper,  in  the  course  of  which 

Mr.  LAXGSTArF  found  fault  with  the  term 
contractility,  employed  by  RJr.  Hawkins, 
without  the  admission  of  the  existence  of 
that  property  in  a  muscular  coat  of  the 
vessels. 

Mr.  Hawkins  did  not  conceive  it  at  all 
necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  about  the  muscularity  or 
non-muscularity  of  arteries  :  it  was  sufRcienf 
to  know  that  these  vessels  possessed  a 
fibrous  texture,  in  which  the  contractile 
power  resided.  He  referred  to  JMr.Guthrie's 
work  on  the  arteries,  for  a  striking  example 
of  this  contractile  power  residing  in  the  pro- 
truded part  of  the  axillary  artery,  where  the 
shoulder  was  torn  oft' with  a  grape  shot. 

The  PRESIDENT  entirely  concurred  with 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  view  of  the  contractile 
power  of  wounded  arteries ;  and  he  ap- 
proved in  especial  the  use  of  the  term 
contractility,  as  not  involving  any  hypothe- 
sis with  regard  to  the  structure  by  which  that 
power  was  exercised. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn,  took  the  same  view  of  the  question, 
and,  with  referenic  to  styptics,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  pressure,  by  facilitating  the 
formation  of  a  clot,  was  the  best  remedy  for 
hemorrhage  :  he  exposed  the  futility  of  Sir 
Charles  Scudamore's  alum  styptics. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  before  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  gave  a  summary  account  of  the 
results  of  Dr.  Jones's  experiments. — Ad- 
journi  d. 
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George  Moore,    Esq.  F.S.A.  Vice-Piies. 
IN  THE  Chair. 

Mr.  Brande  on  the  refining  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  present 
session,  we  found  a  very  numerous  assem- 
blage of  the  members  and  their  friends,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Institution,  at  an  earlv 
hour;  who,  after  examining  various  natural 
and  mechanical  curiosities,  adjourned  to  the 
Theatre,  where  Professor  Praiide  explained, 
in  his  usual  perspicuous  manner,  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  lately  made  in 
the  art  of  refining  gold  and  silver.  This 
process,  which  has  been  introduced  into  our 
mint,  has  been,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  us 
in  our  own  defence  ;  for  had  v.e  not  resorted 
to  it,  all  our  gold  and  silver  coin  would  have 
disapj)eared,  and  been  returned  to  us  in  the 
form  of  bars. 

It  is  well  known  that  native  metals  are 
seldom  pure,  and  even  when  reduced  by  or- 
dinary means,  some  traces  of  admixture  are 
easily  to  be  found.  Thus  gold  very  frequently 
contains  silver,  and,  on  the  contrary,  silver 
gold,  and  so  on  ;  but  if  the  gold  in  a  silver 
ore  be  in  too  minute  proportion  to  repay  the 
cost  of  separation,  it  is  left  ;  and  so  likewise 
when  silver  occurs  in  gold,  in  lead,  &c. 
Now  the  proportion  of  the  precious  metals 
which  would  repay  the  cost  of  separation 
has  been  much  lessened  of  late  ;  so  that 
what  formerly  could  not  have  been  extracted 
without  loss,  may  now  be  separated  with 
profit  :  even  so  little  as  five  grains,  or  even 
as  two  grains,  of  gold  in  the  pound  of  silver, 
may  be,  under  certain  circumstances  on  the 
large  scale,  extracted  with  advantage  ;  and 
tlius  the  precious  metals  which  formerly 
were  sunk  in  the  alloy  are  now  replaced  by 
others  of  less  value,  and  our  present  gold 
coin  contains  no  silver,  and  our  silver  coin 
no  gold  :  hence  it  is  that  the  sovereigns 
lately  issued  are  of  a  deeiier  colour  than 
those  of  a  few  years  back,  and  ot  a  very  dif- 
ferent hue  to  the  older  guineas.  Indeed,  so 
well  is  the  difference  and  its  cause  under- 
stood, that  it  has  become  an  object  of  trade, 
especially  in  France,  where,  if  you  pay  any 
amount  in  gold,  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper 
will  sort  the  paler  from  the  yellower  coins, 
considering  the  latter  as  currency,  but  re- 
serving the  former  for  sale  at  a  premium  ; 
for  the  admixture  of  silver,  on  which  the 
paler  hue  depends,  will  be  extracted  and  re- 
placed by  copper,  to  render  the  whole  stan- 
dard gold.  The  ]i0ssibility  of  this  separa- 
tion is  nothing  new  ;  the  jirohtable  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  is  the  only  novelty, 
and  this  depends  on  the  substitution  of  sul- 
phuric for  nitric  acid  in  the  process,  and  on 
the  cheapness  at  which  (he  former  can  now 
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be  made.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  fol-  per,  precipitated  in  a  metallic  form  ;  it  is 
lows.  pure,  and  only  requires  melting,  and  is 
Add  to  the  gold  from  which  the  silver  is  technically  known  as  water  silver.  The  sui- 
te be  extracted,  two  or  three  parts  of  silver  phate  of  copper,  the  refuse  of  this  opera- 
(for  without  such  addition  the  silver  would  tion,  is  a  merchantable  article,  and  the  sul- 
be   protected   from    the  action  of  the  acid),  phurous  acid  gas  may  be  again  converted  in 


fuse,  and  granulate,  by  pouring  the  molten 
metal  into  water  :  then  boil  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  during  ebullition,  oxygen  from  the 
sulphuric  acid  will  convert  the  silver  into  an 
oxide,  sulphurous  acid  in  a  gaseous  form 
escaping,  while  the  gold  remains  unaltered  ; 
the  oxide  of  silver  which  is  held  in  solution 
is  subsequently,  by  immersing  plates  of  cop- 


2  Proportionals 

Sulpuric  acid, 

40X2=80 


\   Sulphuric  acid,  40 

(^    Sulphuric   acid,    40  X  153  Oxide  of  silver 


to  sulphuric  ;  so  that,  if  economically  per- 
formed, nothing  need  be  lost.  The  process 
for  the  separation  of  gold  is  a  counterpart 
of  that  for  the  separation  of  silver,  which 
may,  jterhaps,  be  rendered  still  more  simple 
by  two  tables  which  were  exhibited  by  tha 
Professor. 

^Sulphurous  acid,   32 

(Oxygen     8X110  silver. 


2  Proportionals 
of 
Sulphate  of  Silver, 
1J8X  2—316 


113  Sulphate  of  silver. 
250  Crystallized  Persulphate  of  Copper. 
160  Dry  Persulphate  of  Copper+Water,  90 

, A 


2  Oxvgen,   8x2  =  16 

2  Sulphuric  Acid,  40X2=80 

2   Silver,  110X2=220 


Copper,  64 


Mr.  Hi'me's  new  forms  of  experiments 
on  cajnllary  attraction,  almost  made  us  think 
that  there  was  less  absurdity  than  we  had 
been  wont  to  believe  in  the  nursery  tale  of 
catching  water  in  a  sieve  ;  for  he  absolutely 
suspends  a  globe  of  water  in  a  vessel  of  wire 
gauze.  The  principle  is  not  new,  but  the 
application  is  ingenious  ;  it  dejiends  upon 
the  law  that  when  the  perforations  in  the 
gauze  or  sieve  are  so  small  that  the  attrac- 
tion between  the  particles  of  the  film  of  wa- 
ter between  them  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  then  the  film  of  water  ren- 
ders the  sieve  a  close  vessel,  and  this  inte- 
rior globe  of  water  is  contained  within  it. 

Mr.  Brooke  don's  new  pen  is  very  ugly, 
but,  like  other  things  which  do  not  boast  ex- 
ternal beauty,  it  i)])|iears  endowed  with  many 
useful  and  excellent  qualities.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  aitemj)t  a  description  of  it;  and 
this  is  the  less  needed,  as,  in  a  few  days,  v\e 
prophecy  it  will  he  in  the  hands  oF  almost 
every  one.  It  differs  from  all  other  |)ens, 
in  the  slit  being  oblique  insttadot'  straight  ; 
by  which  means  a  very  agreeable  ehisticity 
is  given  to  steel,  as  well  as  to  ([uills  and 
other  materials. 

On  Friday,  .January  27tli,  Mr.  Faraday 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  "  Dr. 
Johmons  researches  relative  tu  the  genus  I'lii- 
nitriu  ;"  but  we  ar'i  unavoidahly  obliged  to 
postpone  our  report  of  it  until  next  wtek, 
through  want  of  room. 

HEADS  STOMACH  PUMP. 
AVi:  arc  requested  by  Mr.  Read,  of  Uegent- 
Circus,  to  correct  a  mistake  in  our  notice  of 
Jukes's  syringe.  It  was  stated  tliat  the  lat- 
ter liad  the  jiriority  of  invention,  wlicrcas  it 
appears  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  o'2"  . 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Jam.  1832. 

Thermometer. 

Baromhtkr. 

20 

from  25 

to  42 

fiom  2!)-80  to2!>v7 

27 

25 

30 

29  82 

29  97 

2S 

22 

35 

.SO  06 

30- 15 

•29 

32 

4S 

30- 11 

30  26 

30 

32 

•J5 

30-23 

30- 13 

31 

35 

43 

29  98 

29-Sl 

February 

1 

32 

45 

29-49 

29-25 

Wind  variable,  S.W.  prevailing. 

K.\cept  t!ie  2Gth  and  28th,'  generally  cloudy. 
Oil  the  morning  of  the  27th,  from  8  till  10,  snow 
foil,  for  the  tir>it  time  tliis  season,  nearly  covering 
the  ground,  yet  from  the  moisture  caused  by  a 
little  rain  during  tlie  V'evious  night,  it  entirely 
disappeared  before  3  p.m. 

Kain  fallen,  -375  of  an  inch. 


Charles  Henry  Adams. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

How  is  the  Cholera  propagated  ?  By  an 
American  Physician. 

Letters  on  the  Cholera.  By  Whitelaw 
Ainslie,  IM.D.  &c.  &c. 

The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness.  15y  Ro- 
bert Macnisli.     Fourth  Edition. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  .7.  C.  Ferguson's  pamphlet  has  come 
to  hand. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  .'>7,  Skinner-Slnct,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  J 

Delivered  at  the  London  University, 

By  Db.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lecture  XIX. 

New  Formations — continued. 
I  WAS  Bpeaking,  gentlemen,  at  the  last  lec- 
ture, of  one  of  the  nou-aualogous  formations, 
or  one  of  those  depositions  which  is  unlike 
any  thing  in  the  healthy  body.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  a  tubercle  which  is  often  called  a 
scrofulous  tubercle,  and  occasionally  has  the 
word  tubercle  applied  to  it  alone,  at  least  an 
attempt  is  now  made  by  the  French  so  to 
limit  the  expression. 

Tubercle. 
I  mentioned  that  this  new  deposition  is  of  a 
friable  nature,  cheesy  in  texture,  and  opaque  ; 
that  originally  it  is  semi-transparent  and 
greyish ;  that  it  afteiwards  becomes  yel- 
lowish ;  that  it  softens  down  generally  in 
the  centre,  but  sometimes  at  the  circumfe- 
rence ;  that  pus  will  take  its  place  to  a  great 
extent,  but  that  flakes  of  it  are  still  seen  in 
the  pus  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  it  is  frequently 
discharged  together.  I  mentioned  tuat  in 
adults  It  was  particularly  seen  in  the  lungs, 
but  that  in  infants  it  was  continually  seen  in 
the  mesentery. 

These  tubercles  are  said  particularly  to 
occur  in  men  from  the  age  of  21  to  28,  and 
in  women  especially  before  the  age  of  20. 
In  men  they  appear  later  than  they  do  in 
females.  They  are  not  confined,  as  you  may 
suppose,  to  the  human  subject :  they  conti- 
nually arise  in  brutes.  I  believe,  that  both 
in  this  country  and  at  Paris,  monkeys  gene- 
rally die  of  tubercular  disease,  and  tubercles 
are  found  in  a  large  number  of  organs.  They 
occur  also  iu  horses,  pigs,  cows,  rabbits, 
219.— IX. 


hares,  sheep,  and  birds.  It  is  said  that  a 
great  number  of  the  parrots  which  die  at  Paris 
have  tubercles.  Parrots,  like  monkeys, 
come  from  a  warm  climate,  and  become 
affected  by  the  coldness  and  vicissitudes  of 
such  latitudes  as  Paris  and  our  own.  It  is 
said,  but  T  do  not  pretend  to  know  much  of 
such  matters,  that  they  are  not  found  in 
dogs. 

Now  the  predisposing  cause  to  tubercles 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  want  of  proper 
food,  and  a  want  of  proper  external  tempe- 
rature. If  an  animal  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  likewise  in  a  damp  situation,  so  that  it  is 
exposed  to  cold  and  damp,  and  particularly 
if  it  be  fed  on  not  very  nutritious  food,  you 
may  in  many  instances  produce  tubercles 
at  pleasure.  I  believe  that  the  great  and 
almost  the  only  cause  of  tubercles  in  the 
human  subject,  is  the  want  of  good  food 
and  of  proper  external  temperature.  Ex- 
posure to  cold  and  moisture,  and  parti- 
cularly, perhaps,  alternations  of  tempe- 
rattire,  will  produce  tubercles.  When  the 
disposition  to  them  is  once  produced,  it 
becomes  hereditary,  and  you  see  children 
with  every  comfort  around  them,  well  fed 
and  well  clothed,  become  at  a  certain  age 
the  victims  of  tubercular  disease.  The  dis- 
position, when  once  established,  certainly 
becomes  hereditary ;  but  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  die  of  tubercular  disease, 
from  exposure  to  cold,  united  with  mois- 
ture, and  the  want  of  good  food  ;  and 
in  all  probability  in  a  great  measure  from 
vicissitudes  of  temperature.  However,  the 
influence  of  these  may  be  much  diminished 
by  good  food  ;  by  keeping  up  a  good  tire 
within,  we  suffer  much  less  from  an  external 
low  temperature.  It  is  food  which  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  not  mere  stimulants, 
such  as  spirits  or  wine.  These  will  not  an- 
swer the  puriJQse  ;  it  must  be  good  nourish- 
ment, whieh  maintains  a  slow  but  constant 
fire,  if  I  may  so  speak,  within,  and  does 
not  give  merely  a  temporary  excitement, 
which  always  increases  the  injurious  eflfects 
of  a  subsequent  low  temperature. 
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This  subject,  however,  will  be  particularly 
spoken  of  when  I  come  to  the  treatment  of 
phthisis,  which  is  the  great  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  this  country. 

This  tubercular  deposit  acquires  an  enve- 
loping membrane,  and  frequently  two.  Some- 
times you  see  no  lining  membrane  ;  some- 
times the  deposit  takes  place  iu  a  diffused 
manner,  and  it  is  said  then  to  be  infiltrated  ; 
but  in  the  lungs  you  more  frequently  than 
otherwise  see  the  tubercular  deposit  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane  ;  you  will  see  a  re- 
gular capsule  ;  and  in  the  interior  of  this 
membrane  you  often  find  a  softer  membrane, 
which  may  be  easily  peeled  off",  while 
the  external  is  frequently  pretty  tough. 
When  it  is  formed,  tubercular  deposit  may 
remain  for  years  without  injury  ;  but  if  the 
deposition  be  very  great,  it  forms  a  source 
of  irritation.  If  a  great  quantity  be  depo- 
sited in  different  parts,  and  often,  indeed, 
where  the  deposit  is  trifling,  the  surrounding 
substance  falls  into  a  state  of  irritation,  the 
tubercular  substance  softens,  and  that  process 
takes  place  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  cavity,  when  the  matter  is  discharged, 
is  for  the  most  part  irregular  ;  it  is  not  of  a 
definite  shape,  but  irregular,  and  the  parietes 
generally  grow  harder  and  harder,  and  you 
frequently  see  the  tubercular  substance  not 
entirely  discharged,  but  adhering  pretty 
firmly  to  the  sides.  These  cavities  frequently 
have  sinuses  communicating  with  the  exter- 
nal surface,  or  with  the  large  bronchial  tubes. 
When  the  tubercle  has  been  near  the  surface, 
and  that  is  very  common  in  the  case  of  the 
absorbent  glands,  the  ulcer  has  generally  a 
flabby  edge,  which  is  turned  inwards — the 
very  reverse  of  what  takes  place  when  an 
ulcer  is  cancerous,  and  they  often  heal  up 
perfectly  well.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
lungs,  we  shall  see  that  occasionally  such 
cavities  do  certainly  heal. 

These  tubercles  are  attended  by  no  pain, 
60  far  as  the  deposition  itself  is  concerned, 
but  the  irritation  around  is  frequently  a  cause 
of  pain  ;  and  if  a  tubercle  be  near  the  surface 
of  tlie  lungs,  the  pleura  without  generally  falls 
into  a  state  of  inflammation,  there  is  more  or 
less  pleuritis,  and  the  person  suff"ers  pain  in 
the  side.  When  a  tubercle  is  producing 
much  inflammation  around,  of  course  there 
must  be  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation.  In 
the  case  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  there  is 
considerable  pain  when  active  inflammation 
is  excited. 

The  disposition  to  form  these  tubercles  is 
called  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  and  the  per- 
son is  said  to  labour  under  scrofula  or  struma 
when  labouring  under  such  deposits  as  these. 
The  marks  of  a  constitution  so  disposed  are 
generally  a  fair  and  fine  skin,  with  iine  soft 
hair,  a  dilated  pupil,  a  large  upper  lip;  and 
it  is  observed,  that  when  the  internal  parts 
labour  under  scrofula— not  the  external 
parts,  but  the  internal  viscera — that  the  ex- 


tremities of  the  fingers  and  thumbs, and  even 
of  the  toes,  become  enlarged.  It  is  a  remaik- 
able  circumstance,  but  it  continually  hap- 
pens, that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
phthisis,  and  certainly  in  scrofula  of  many 
other  parts,  the  liver,  and  the  mesenteric 
and  lymphatic  glands,  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
become  enlarged.  I  presume  that  a  faint 
scrofulous  inflammation  attacks  the  last 
joint.  Many  persons,  however,  are  scrofu- 
lous who  have  neither  a  fair  skin  nor  soft 
hair,  but  on  the  contrary  a  dark  complexion, 
but  look  pale,  and  still  have  dilated  pu- 
pils and  a  tumid  lip,  and  perhaps  are  pock- 
marked ;  but  those  more  particularly  dis- 
posed to  it  have  certainly  a  fair  skin,  a  pulse 
disposed  to  be  quick,  and  elongated  fingers. 
When  the  disease,  however,  becomes  esta- 
blished, when  tubercular  matter  is  deposited, 
you  see  the  ends  of  the  fingers  enlarged,  so 
that  the  nail  is  prominent  j  it  is  like  an 
acorn,  exceedingly  convex,  and  the  last 
joint  altogether  becomes  broad.  This  dis- 
ease, as  I  said,  may  undoubtedly  be  here- 
ditary, and  is  so  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases.  It  is  a  disease  that  attacks  persons 
of  all  ages,  but  particularly  in  the  early  parts 
of  life. 

Scirrhus. 

The  disease  of  which  I  am  now  going  to 
speak  is  rarely  seen  in  the  young — rarely 
seen  before  the  middle  period  of  life — and 
generally  after  the  middle  period  is  past. 
This  disease  is  scirrhus. 

In  scirrhus  it  appears  that  there  are  two 
changes — there  is  a  transformation  and  a  new 
formation.  It  would  appear  that  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  of  the  affected  parts  becomes 
exceedingly  indurated,  and  is  changed  into 
a  hard  fibrous  membrane  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  there  certainly  is  a  new  deposit  of  a 
particular  description.  When  scirrhus  takes 
place,  you  will  see  a  firm,  exceedingly 
hard,  unequal,  irregular  mass  ;  it  is  of  a  light 
greyish  colour  at  first,  and  if  cut  into  thin 
slices  it  is  semi-transparent.  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  scirrhus,  hut  it  is  hardly  cut  thin 
enough  to  shew  the  translucency.  Here 
is  another  specimen,  in  which  you  see  a 
large  number  of  fibres  traversing  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  and  between  these  there 
is  a  substance  less  white  than  the  rest. 
The  deposition  constituting  tubercles  is  in- 
organic ;  it  is  not  a  new  organization,  but 
a  new  deposition.  In  scirrhus  there  is  a 
transformed  structure  at  any  rate,  and  be-  i 
sides  that,  there  is  an  inorganic  substance  f 
deposited  between  the  fibrous  portions. 
I'hese  fibrous  portions,  running  in  different 
directions,  form  septa — divisions ;  and  you 
see  they  are  opaijue  and  paler  than  the 
others — that  is  to  say,  of  a  more  dead  white  ; 
in  fact,  a  scirrhous  tumor  like  the  one  I  have 
just  shewn  you  cuts  exactly  like  a  turnip. 
In  a  turnip  you  see  fibrous  septa  running  in 
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different  directions,  and  a  softer  less  white 
substance  between  them.  TUe  septa  iu  scir- 
rhu6  run  in  every  direction,  and  sometimes  are 
seen  to  form  regular  cells.  The  proportion  of 
less  hard  substance  between  the  fibres  is  ex- 
ceedingly various,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  fibres  are  distributed  is  likewise  ex- 
ceedingly  various,  so  that  you  may  some- 
times have  a  mammary  tumor,  sometimes  a 
pancreatic  tumor,  and  sometimes  atubercle  — 
that  is  to  say,  a  tumor  somethmg  like  a 
mamma,  something  like  a  pancreas,  or  some- 
thing like  the  tumor  of  scrofula — you  have 
a  tubercle  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

The  less  hard  substance  at  last  undergoes 
the  same  process  as  a  true  scrofulous  tubercle ; 
it  softens  down  into  an  ichorous  fluid,  into 
something  like  jelly  or  gum,  and  the  process 
here  begins  usually — perhaps  always,  but  at 
any  rate  usually — in  the  centre,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  scrofulous  tubercles,  the 
centre  having  been  originally  the  hardest 
part.  The  skin  above  becomes  puckered, 
or  retracted,  and  its  colour  also  becomes 
changed;  it  assumes  a  leaden,  or  livid  hue. 
At  first  the  whole  tumor  is  moveable ; 
though  it  will  not  allow  the  whole  of  the 
fingers  to  be  placed  under  it — it  will  not  allow 
the  edge  to  be  turned  up ;  but  after  a  time  it 
forms  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  becomes  immoveable. 

Cancel:  —  Ulceration  takes  place  exact- 
ly as  in  the  case  of  a  scrofulous  tubercle ; 
and  when  the  u'ceration  begins,  that  state 
of  things  is  called  cancer  ;  scirrhus  being 
the  first  stage — the  stage  of  induration  ;  and 
cancer  the  second  stage — that  of  softening 
and  ulceration.  In  this  ulcer  the  edges  are 
everted  and  elevated  ;  you  see  the  edges 
much  raised,  irregular,  and  turned  out. 
The  surrounding  cellular  membrane  under- 
goes the  process  of  suppuration.  Now  and 
then  we  see  a  sort  of  fungus  sprouting  up 
from  the  ulcer — a  hard  gristly  fungus.  'J'he 
centre  of  such  an  ulcer  is  deej),  the  dis- 
charge is  generally  very  fttid,  and  great  ir- 
ritation is  produced.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
a  simple  suppuration  around,  we  have 
sloughing,  and  now  and  then  nature  suc- 
ceeds in  throwing  off  the  whole  mass  ;  the 
scirrhous  tumor  has  not  formed  adhesions  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  but  it  bup|)urates,  or 
rather  sloughs  out.  The  lymphatic  glands, 
to  which  the  absorbents  of  such  a  tumor  run, 
generally  become  contaminated  ;  they  gene- 
rally become  indurated,  scirrhous,  and  un- 
dergo the  very  same  process  as  the  oiiginal 
part. 

Now  this  is  a  disease  which  generally  af- 
fects those  parts  primarily  which  are  not 
necessary  to  life.  It  afiects  glands,  the 
functions  of  which  have  been  interrupted,  or 
have  never  been  peiformed  ;  it  affects  the 
breasts,  ])articularly  when  a  woman  is  past 
child-bearing  ;  and  it  particularly  afTects  the 


breasts  of  women  who  have  never  had  any 
children.  It  also,  where  there  is  any  pre- 
disposition, particularly  afi'ects  parts  whicli 
have  suffered  mechanical  injury.  i\Iauy 
women  have  had  cancer  in  the  breast  after 
a  blow,  who  in  all  probability  would  not 
otherwise  have  suflered.  It  particularly 
affects  the  breasts,  the  uterus,  the  ovaria, 
the  testes,  and  the  thyroid  gland,  none  ot* 
which  parts  are  necessary  to  life — the  breast, 
uteras,  ovaria,  and  testes,  being  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  next  generation,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  ourselves,  exctjit,  indeed,  as  a  gra- 
tification. The  thyroid  gland  is,  of  course, 
a  part  unneces.sary  to  life.  When,  however, 
it  has  existed  in  these,  it  affects  other  parts 
secondarily,  and  then  we  find  the  lungs,  liver, 
omentum,  mesentery,  spleen,  pancreas,  the 
brain,  the  medulla  of  the  bones,  and  tlje  skin, 
become  the  subjects  of  the  affection.  Now 
and  then  it  may  affect  these  parts  primarily, 
but  as  a  general  rule — and  one  can  only 
speak  generally — it  only  affects  the  parts 
which  1  have  now  mentioned  secondarily. 
M'hen  it  affects  the  skin  primarily,  which 
it  now  and  then  does,  a  sort  of  wart  is  the 
first  thing  which  appears,  and  it  becomes 
cancerous ;  if  it  affect  the  skin  only  secon- 
darily, then  I  believe  more  generally  you 
have  a  tubercle,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word — a  litt  e  hard  lump  ;  for  example,  when 
the  breast  has  been  affected  with  cancer,  the 
skin  in  the  neighbourliood  will  become  the 
subject  of  tubera — little  hard  scirrhous 
lumps.  However,  we  certainly  often  see  it 
affect  the  cardia,  the  jiylorus,  and  the  rec- 
tum :  yet  although  it  does  affect  these  pri- 
marily, it  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  an 
occurrence  as  the  affection  of  those  particu- 
lar organs  which  are  not  necessary  to  life, 
and  whose  functions  may  cease  without  the 
body  at  lar>,e  suffering.  When  it  affects  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  attacks  particularly  cer- 
tain portions,  which  form  divisions  of  it  ;  for 
example,  it  affects  the  lips,  which  are  the  first 
part;  then  it  will  affect  next  to  them  the 
fauces,  the  cardia — the  lips  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  ;he  mouth,  the  fauces  of  the 
throat,  the  cardia  of  the  stomach  ;  then  it 
tiffects  the  pylorus,  the  commencement  of  the 
intestines;  and  again  it  affects  the  rectum, 
which  is  the  termination  of  the  canal.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance,  but  generally  it  is 
the  opening.s  of  cavities  that  are  affected.  We 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  diseases 
of  the  heart,  that  it  is  the  openings  which 
suffer  far  more  than  any  other  portions  of 
that  organ. 

Speaking  of  secondary  cancer,  I  may 
mention,  that  it  has  been  observed  that  when 
the  breast  has  been  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
ease, tfie  bones  often  become  affected ;  they 
become  flexible,  and  easily  break,  and  the 
fracture  discloses  a  bloody  mass  in  the  me- 
dullary cavity.  The  affection  spreads  around, 
to  that  muscles,  cartilage,  and  bone,  are  all 
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blended  together  into  a  cancerous  mass.  You 
will  find  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  l5th 
volume  of  the  Medico-Cbirnrgical  Transac- 
tions, by  JMr.  Salt. 

This  disease  is  attended  in  general,  almost 
from  the  first — from  the  very  earliest  stage — 
with  severe  pain, — pain  that  is  sharp,  lanci- 
nating, and  of  the  most  dreadful  kind.  The 
pain  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  in- 
Hammation  ;  it  will  occur  where  no  inflam- 
mation can  be  discovered. 

^V'ben  the  stage  of  irritation  has  arrived 
in  which  there  is  inflammation,  sloughing, 
and  suppuration,  the  irritation  is  so  great 
that  the  whole  constitution  sutlers  materially, 
and  the  skin  acquires  a  peculiar  sallow  tint — 
a  sort  of  pallid  yellowish  straw  colour, — and 
that  state  of  the  body  is  decidedly  cachectic; 
that  is,  the  whole  body  is  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  Andral  ascribes  this  sallow  appear- 
ance to  a  change  which  the  blood  undergoes, 
the  constituents  of  the  vital  fluid  being  ab- 
solutely altered.  There  is,  however,  a  sal- 
lowy  look  by  which  any  experienced  person 
wjU  suspect  that  the  individual  is  labouring 
under  some  malignant  disease.  This  has  been 
called  cunc(notis  cucheiiu, — cachexia  meaning 
a  bad  habit  of  the  whole  body. 

I  mentioned  that  this  disease  sometimes 
sloughs  out,  and  the  person  recovers  ;  that, 
hovvever.is  so  rare  a  circumstance, that, unfor- 
tunately, if  the  surgeon  remove  the  disease, 
the  relief  is  but  too  often  temporary,  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  disease  reap- 
pears, either  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or 
in  an  opposite  part.  It  would  appear  that  it 
depends,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  upon 
Bome  constitutional  tendency,  and  all  that 
art  can  do  is  to  remove  those  parts  which 
have  fallen  into  a  diseased  state  ;  but  the 
tendency  remains  in  the  constitution,  and 
tlierefore,  sooner  or  later,  persons  generally 
shew  the  disease  again  in  some  other  situa- 
tion, or  around  the  spot  of  the  opera- 
tion. This  disease,  like  scrofula,  may  be 
liereditary — I  mean,  of  course,  the  disposi- 
tion to  it ;  and  it  is  not  known,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  what  circumstances 
give  a  predisposition  to  it.  Those  which 
give  a  predisposition  to  scrofula  are  evi- 
dent enough,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
circumstances  which  are  known  to  give  a  pre- 
disposition to  scirrhus  and  cancer.  Unques- 
tionably the  disposition  may  be  hereditary. 
I  have  known  many  persons  die  of  cancerous 
disease,  one  of  whose  parents  had  previously 
died  of  the  same  afl^ection.  [The  learned 
Professor  here  exhibited  several  drawings  by 
Cruveilliier,  illustrating'the  various  stages  of 
this  afl^ection  ;  and  also  three  preparations, 
one  in  which  the  disease  bad  attacked  the 
brain,  one  in  which  it  had  affected  the  breast, 
and  the  third  shewing  the  stage  of  indu- 
ration.] 

Encpphaloid  Disease. 

The    next    disease    of    which    I    shall 


speak  is  one  which  differs  from  scirrhus  and 
cancer,  by  affecting  the  young  rather  than 
the  old  ;  it  is  what  is  called  fungus 
hamutodes,  or  encephaUnd  dUease.  It  has 
been  called  encephaloid  because  the  depo- 
sition is  not  hard,  like  scirrhus,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  resembles  the  brain ;  and  it 
has  been  called  fwigus  hamatodes  because, 
when  it  arrives  at  the  stage  of  ulceration,  a 
fungus  sprouts  out,  of  a  bloody  character, 
and,  on  cutting  into  it,  you  see  large  distinct 
cells  filled  with  effused  blood.  It  is,  there- 
fore, like  brain  in  some  parts,  and  bloody 
in  others  ;  the  deposition  is  like  brain, 
but  in  the  cells  in  which  the  deposition  takes 
place  hicmorihage  continually  occurs,  so  that 
blood  is  effused  there,  and  a  coagulum 
forms. 

There  is  a  great  disposition  in  this  disease 
to  ha?morrhage,  but  the  deposition  itself  is 
an  opaque,  whitish,  homogenous  substance, 
and  may  be  compared,  in  colour  and  consis- 
tency, to  cerebral  pulp.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cellent representation  of  the  affection,  by 
Dr.  Carswell,  in  which  it  is  situated  in  the 
brain  and  liver.  I  have  opened  many  brains 
and  livers  with  tumors  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  which,  on  being  cut  into,  presented 
a  homogeneous  brain-looking  pulp.  There  is 
often  nothing  like  the  firm  fibres  of  scirrhus — 
no  distinct  white  bands  ramifying  in  the  tu- 
mor, but  a  mass  such  as  I  have  just  described. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  softens  down 
just  as  the  brain  will  do,  and  it  may  be 
w-ashed  away,  leaving  a  filamentous  texture. 
If  you  take  a  tumor  of  this  description  and 
expose  it  to  a  stream  of  water,  you  may  /( 
wash  the  pulp  away,  and  then  you  see  an 
exceedingly  fine  filamentous  structure,  which  J 
has  contained  the  opaque  brain-looking  sub-  "1 
stance  ;  but  then  this  structure  is  not  hard, 
like  scirrhus,  but  exceedingly  fine  and  de- 
licate. The  consistency  of  encephaloid  va- 
ries from  that  of  a  soft  custard  down  to  the 
firmest  part  of  the  brain  when  perfectly  fresh. 
One  portion  of  this  is  sometimes  pinkish  ;  and 
sometimes  portions  will  be  as  red  as  a 
clot  of  blood  ;  but  if  the  blood  have 
been  effused  in  great  quantify,  then  you 
have  regular  clots  of  blood.  You  will  fre- 
quently find  various  portions  differing  in  co- 
loiir,  size,  and  consistency,  and  some  are 
even  cartilaginous — that  is  to  say,  I  pre-  A 
sume  there  is  a  double  formation,  a  double  " 
disease — that  scirrhus  is  united  with  it. 
Now  and  then  you  will  see  bony  particles.    It  / 

occasionally  hajipens  that  portions  of  what  is  / 
usually  a  fine  filamentous  membrane  become 
converted  into  an  indurated  substance,  like 
cartilage,  and  now  and  then  there  are  little  de- 
posits of  bone  ;  for  many  of  these  structu- 
ral diseases  are  all  blended  together.  Some- 
times you  see  portions  of  it  in  a  regular 
cyst ;  instead  of  fine  filaments  containing 
this  brain-like  matter,  you  see  absolute 
cysts  ;  and  sometimes  you  see  portions  re- 
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sembling  the  white  of  boiled  eggs — coagu- 
lated albumen. 

Now  this  deposit,  as  it  grows,  softens 
down,  and,  like  scirrhus  and  a  scrofulous 
tubercle,  it  generally  softens  first  in  the  cen- 
tre. When  it  softens  down,  cavities  are 
formed  ;  or  perhaps  we  might  say  cavities 
become  discernible;  and  these  cavities  then 
chiefly  contain  blood,  and  on  washing  this 
away  you  see  filaments  or  sliieds  floating  in 
the  cavity.  If  a  portion  of  it  be  near  the  sur- 
face, the  skin  grows  discoloured  and  the  tumor 
adheres  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  in- 
creases ;  or  if  the  tumor  be  situated  within, 
the  serous  membrane  above  it  grows  thin  till 
it  gives  way.  So  that  you  may  have  the 
tumor  ulcerate  through  the  surface,  or  you 
may  have  a  serous  membrane  within  give 
way. 

When  the  tumor  ulcerates,  a'fungus  shoots 
forth,  but  it  is  not  firm,  like  the  fungus 
of  scirrhus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  soft, 
easily  torn,  and  bleeds  very  much.  It 
is  iriegular,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour. 
When  the  fungus  is  very  small,  it  exactly 
resembles  the  red  soft  polypi  w-hich  grow 
from  a  mucous  membrane.  It  grows  v.ery 
rapidly,  and  pours  forth  a  foetid  sanious 
fluid ;  and  people  sometimes  die,  not 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tumor,  but  from 
hsemorrhage.  I  had  a  patient  who  died  from 
haemorrhage,  occasioned  by  one  of  these 
fungi  in  the  bladder.  There  was  a  fungus 
as  large  as  a  walnut  in  the  interior  of  the 
bladder,  which  never  gave  him  any  pain, 
which  produced  no  irritation  to  the  constitu- 
tion, but  it  bled  in  spite  of  every  thing  which 
could  be  done  ;  and  he  discharged,  not  only 
bloody  urine,  but  pure  blood,  and  at  last 
sank  under  it.  The  haemorrhage  from  a 
fungus  of  this  description  is  often  very  co- 
pious.    Now  and  then  portions  will  slough. 

This  is  a  disease  which  afl'ects  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  affect  the 
testicle — and  then  it  is  called  by  some, 
soft  cancer  of  the  testicle — the  breast,  the 
eye  —  it  is  very  common  in  the  eye  of 
children — the  uterus,  ovaria,  spleen,  pan- 
creas, liver,  urinary  bladder,  brain,  mesen- 
tery, and  bones.  It  is  continually  seen  in 
the  extremities,  and  the  absorbent  gland.s 
become  contaminated  as  they  do  in  the  case 
of  common  cancer  ;  and  when  the  glands 
are  afi'ected,  and  you  make  a  section,  they 
disclose  nearly  the  same  appearances  as  the 
original  tumor,  but  there  is  this  difference, 
it  is  said,  that  they  never  send  forth  a  fungus. 

You  fretjuently  have  in  the  neighbourhood 
smaller  tubera,  circumscribed,  but  with- 
out a  capsule  at  all,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a 
pale  greyish  colour,  and  firmer  than  the  ori- 
ginal tumor ,  but  they  are  the  same  disease. 
This  is  a  disease  which  commonly  affects 
other  organs  secondarily,  so  that  when  per- 
sons have  it  in  the  breast  it  is  very  commoa 


to  find  them  gradually  become  the  subjects 
of  cough  and  pulmonic  disease,  and,  on 
opening  them,  you  find  similar  tumors  with- 
in, it  is  said  that  the  organs  which  are  af- 
fected secondarily  are  never  affected  prima- 
rily— it  is  so  said.  It  is  very  common  for 
many  organs  to  become  affected  at  once ; 
and  so  great  is  the  disposition  to  this  dis- 
ease, when  there  is  any  disposition  at 
all,  that  Mr.  Travers  says  he  has  never 
known  a  person  survive  four  years  in 
whom  he  had  operated  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  disease.  The  constitution  be- 
comes impaired  ;  there  is  a  cachectic  look, 
even  earlier  than  in  scirihus.  Usually  the 
person  becomes  emaciated,  but  now  and  thea 
there  is  hardly  any  irritation  at  all,  and  you 
will  sometimes  see  a  person  die  of  this  dis- 
ease in  tlie  stomach  without  having  suffered 
any  pain  at  all,  and  frequently  without 
any  person  having  suspected  the  nature 
or  even  seat  of  the  disease.  W^ith  re- 
spect to  the  case  I  mentioned  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  urinary  bladder,  the  man, 
although  he  died  from  the  haemorrhage  occa- 
sioned by  it,  never  suffered  the  least  pain. 
Even  when  the  mass  is  very  considerable, 
there  is  generally  little  or  no  pain,  and  some- 
times there  is  little  or  no  irritation  of  the 
constitution.  The  case  differs,  therefore,  in 
another  respect  very  materially  from  schirrus. 
Schirrus,  I  mentioned,  is  almost  always 
attended  with  violent  deep  lancinating  pain  ; 
whereas,  in  encephaloid  disease,  there  is 
very  little  p.'yn,  frequently  none,  and  some- 
times there  is  very  little  irritation. 

A  tumor  of  this  description  is  exceedingly 
soft ;  its  external  appearance  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  equal,  and  it  gives  you  the  idea 
of  fluctuation,  so  that  I  have  known  surgeons 
of  great  experience  deceived  in  cases  of  this 
nature.  They  have  imagined  it  was  a  collec- 
tion of  fluid,  and  plunged  a  lancet  into  it. 
1  have  seen  this  mistake  occur  over  and  over 
again,  from  its  e.ttreme  resemblance,  with- 
respect  to  the  touch,  to  a  tumor  containing 
fluid.  Frequently,  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
part  will  not  be  at  all  discoloured.  It  is 
soft  and  elastic,  and  it  is  tbesetwo  circum- 
stances that  give  you  theideaof  flactuation. 
The  tumor,  when  taken  out,  is  generally 
more  or  less  round,  and  as  1  stated  before, 
it  differs  from  scirrhus  in  occurring  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  You  saw  a  kidney  the 
other  night,  taken  from  a  child  six  years  of 
age,  in  which  several  portions  of  disease 
were  of  this  nature.  It  seemed  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  various  diseases — some  portions  were 
scrofula,  some  were  of  scirrhous  hardness, 
and  in  other  parts  there  was  certainly  fungus 
hsmatodes. 

I  do  not  know  what  gives  the  disposition 
to  this  disease.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which  cause  persons  to 
be  more  liable  to  it,  nor  do  I  know  whether 
it  is  hereditary.     It  is  very  probable  that  the 
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disposition  to  it  is  hereditary,  exactly  like 
the  liisposition  to  scirrhus,  but  it  is  carefully 
to  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  disease,  not 
of  pain,  like  scirrhus — and  that  it  is  a  disease 
which  affects  the  opposite  period  of  life  to 
that  in  which  scirrhus  particularly  prevails. 
Some  consider  it  a  mixture  of  sorofula  and 
cancer. 

At  the  next  lecture  I  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider melanosis,  and  so  terminate  the  consi- 
deration of  structural  diseases. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  in  the  Dispensary  of  the  London 
University, 

Dr.  Anthony  'J'odd  Thomson. 

Lecture  IX.— Jan.  13,  1832. 
Pulmonary  Consumption. 
Gf.ntlkmen, — In  the  case  of  the  woman, 
Emma  Warwick,  who  presented  herself  on 
the  31st  of  December  last,  you  have  had  an 
oj)portunity  of  seeing  the  opinion  that 
rhthisis  is  contagious  fully  verified.  The 
husband  of  this  poor  woman  bad  been  a  pa- 
tient of  the  Dispensary  for  many  months, 
and  is  now  either  dying,  or  has  died,  in  one 
of  the  hospitals.  He  was  in  the  last  stage 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  expectorating 
l)urulent  matter,  worn  down  by  hectic,  and 
jircseuting  every  symptom  characteristic  of 
the  closing  scene  of  that  intractable  disease. 
The  poverty  of  the  family  of  this  man  pre- 
vented bis  wife  from  occupying  another  bed  ; 
and  she  soon  became  the  victim  of  decided 
Phthisis.  The  poor  woman  stated,'  that 
soon  after  her  husband  began  to  spit  mat- 
ter, she  felt  Ler  breathing  shorter,  and 
jnore  hurried  than  usual,  on  any  slight 
♦'.tertion,  and  accompanied  with  pain  of 
the  side  passing  through  to  the  back  ;  she 
Jiad  also  had  a  short  troublesome  cough, 
which  lately  much  increased.  Her  counte- 
nance was  sallow,  her  tongue  furred,  and  her 
bowels  were  irregular,  but  generally  confin- 
ed. She  had  occasionally  felt  sick  after  tak- 
ing food,  and  had  lost  her  appetite  ;  her  urine 
was  high-coloured.  She  could  give  no  ac- 
count whether  any  of  her  brothers  or  sisters 
were  ever  affected  in  a  similar  manner  ;  but 
sifiirmed  that  she  had  always  enjoyed  good 
liealth  until  her  husband  became  so  ill.  The 
husband,  since  her  iipj)lication  here,  was  re- 
moved to  an  hos])ital,  and  her  disease  is  ra- 
pidly advancing  to  a  close,  constituting  that 
variety  of  the  malady  which  has  been  term- 
ed ^iilln])i>in;  Con>wnptioH*.  I  have  brought 
the  case  before  you,  in  onler  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
which   is  followed  in  this  Institution,  and 

•  Since  this  lecture  wns  delivered,  the  poor 
wumun  has  died,  and  her  liubband  also. 


on  the  particular  fact  of  its  contagious  pro- 
perty, still  doubted  by  many  physicians. 

The  first  mention  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  Consumption  which  deserves  notice,  is  by 
Galen  ;  for  I  do  not  place  much  reliance  on 
the  query  of  Aristotle,  which  is  rather  to  be 
referred  to  some  floating  popular  opinions  of 
its  contagious  nature,  than  to  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  fact.  Galen  expressly  says, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  pass  a  whole  day  with 
the  consumjjtive  ;  and  his  opinion  is  support- 
ed by  Bailonius,  Riverius,  Morton,  Ya.n 
Swieten,  Withering,  Darwin,  Dr.  Reid,  and 
others.  Dr.  Beardsley  mentions  an  instance 
where  the  disease  passed  from  a  European 
family  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  negroes  on 
the  estate  ;  and  so  strongly  were  both  Mor- 
gagni  and  Valsalva  impressed  with  the  con- 
tagious character  of  this  malady,  that  they 
even  considered  it  dangerous  to  dissect  the 
body  of  a  person  who  bad  died  of  it — au 
opinion  which,  notwithstanding  the  justly- 
celebrated  names  of  its  promulgators,  1  can- 
not help  designating  as  extremely  absurd. 
On  the  contrary,  Cullen  doubted  its  conta- 
gious character,  although  he  did  not  express- 
ly deny  it ;  and  the  same  idea  of  it  was  en- 
tertained by  Castillani,  Heberden,  and 
Beddoes.  Portal  thought  that  it  was  not 
contagious,  but  might  be  communicated  by 
the  milk  of  a  nurse.  The  College  of  Tuscany 
decided  completely  against  its  contagious 
nature.  As  in  many  other  affairs,  truth  lies 
in  the  middle  ;  and  my  own  experience  leads 
me  to  coincide  with  Hoffrnan,  that  it  is  con- 
tagious only  where  an  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion exists.  In  the  case  before  us,  and  in 
many  others  which  I  have  seen,  this  heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  not  easily  traceil  ;  but 
when  it  has  occurred  in  the  iiiidJliug  and 
higher  walks  of  life,  I  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  it.  Of  the  existence  of  this 
predisposition  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and, 
if  the  presence  of  incipient  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  can  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  it,  many 
instances  might  be  adduced  in  which  these 
bodies  have  been  discovered  in  the  lungs  of 
infants,  and  those  of  adults  who  have  died  of 
diseases  not  at  all  of  a  pulmonary  nature, 
and  who  have  never  displayed  any  obvious 
tendency  to  Phthisis.  Now,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  such  individuals,  placed  in  the 
situation  of  husband  or  of  wife,  or  even  of 
nurse  to  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of  Con- 
sumption, and  weakened  by  watching,  fa- 
tigue, and  anxiety,  should  bo  very  suscejjtible 
of  having  disease  set  up  in  these  latent  tuber- 
cles, by  constantly  inhaling  the  breath  of  the 
consumptive  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can- 
not conceive  how  the  disease  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  person  possessing  sound  lungs, 
when  w(!  have  every  reason  for  thinking  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  exciting  causes,  the  an- 
terior existence  of  nascent  tidierctcs  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  the  formation  of  Con- 
!ium[ilion — cold,  or  whatsoever  can  i)roduce 
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inflammation,  merely  converting  the  latent 
into  active  disease. 

If  the  previous  existence  of  nascent  tuber- 
cles, therefore,  in  .ill  cases  of  Phthisis  be  ad- 
mitted, there  is  no  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  the  breath  exhaled  from 
the  ulcerated  lungs  of  a  consumptive  person 
may  communicate  the  disease  to  any  one  in 
whose  lungs  nascent  tubercles  exist.  We 
know  that,  in  such  individuals,  mechanical 
irritants — for  instance,  the  fine  metallic 
dust  produced  in  pointing  needles,  the 
dust  arising  from  the  dressing  of  flax  and 
feathers,  and  from  other  sources — excite 
the  disease  by  their  effect  on  the  nascent 
tubercles.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also, 
that  the  air  expired  from  ulcerated  lungs 
may  carry  along  witli  it  irritating  or  conta- 
gious matters  ;  indeed,  we  have  an  assur- 
ance of  this  by  the  impression  which  the 
fcEtor  of  the  breath  makes  on  the  organ  of 
smelling.  These  effluvia,  carried  into  the 
lungs  of  another  person,  whether  absorbed  or 
merely  applied  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  cells,  will  readily 
excite  inflammation  in  the  neighbouring  tu- 
bercles, and  set  up  that  train  of  symptoms 
which  constitute  Pulmonary  Consumption. 
In  this  manner  I  am  persuaded  that  the  dis- 
<'ase  is  communicated  to  the  predisposed, 
who  sleep  with,  and  are  in  close  attendance 
on,  individuals  in  the  last  stage  of  Phthisis; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  consequence  of  inflam- 
matory action  commenced  in  healthy  lungs 
by  any  exciting  cause  whatsoever ;  nor  is  it 
dependent  on  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  although 
much  resembling  it,  since  we  find  that  the 
progress  of  tubercles  to  ulceration  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  inflamed  glands,  or  tumors 
enlarged  from  lymphatic  obstructions. 

The  consumptive  diathesis  is  certainly  not 
identical  with  that  of  Scrofula  ;  yet  both  may 
exist  in  the  same  person.  Dr.  Withering 
mentions  that  one  of  the  frequent  characte- 
ristics of  a  consumptive  habit,  is  an  unusual 
magnitude  of  the  pupil  ;  this  is  also  not  un- 
freqiient  in  strumous  individuals,  where  no 
symptoms  of  the  advancement  of  Consump- 
tion can  be  traced,  and  no  hereditary  predis- 
position is  known  to  exist. 

As  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  have  probably 
never  seen  tubercles,  either  in  their  nascent 
or  diseased  state,  it  may  be  proper  to  de- 
scribe to  you  what  appearances  they  present. 
Nascent  tubercles  are  small,  granular,  indu- 
rated substances,  found  in  the  interstitial 
or  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  You  will  also  lind 
it  to  be  true,  although  not  easily  explained, 
that  the  left  side  of  the  lungs  always  contain 
more  of  these  bodies  than  tiie  right  side,  and 
the  superior  than  the  inferior  part  of  the 
Jungs.  At  any  period  anterior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  phthisical  symptoms,  in  which  cir- 
cumstances have  afi'orded  opportunities  of 
examining  the  lungs  of  those  predisposed  to 


consumption,  these  tubercles  appear  ex- 
tremely minute,  of  a  greyish  white  colour, 
nearly  but  not  wholly  opaque,  and  not  unlike 
the  seeds  of  the  miller.  Soon  after  the 
cough  commences,  they  acquire  a  slight  de- 
gree of  transparency,  and  often  present  the 
appearance  of  dark  yellow  points  dispersed 
thorough  them.  By  degrees  they  enlarge, 
until  they  exceed  the  size  of  common  peas, 
when  they  soften  in  the  interior,  and  addi- 
tional tuberculous  matter  being  deposited 
around  them,  many  coalesce  into  one  mass, 
which  is  either  in  part  internally  changed 
into  imperfect  pus,  or  that  substance  is 
formed  within  them,  and,  filling  their  cen- 
tres, dilates  them,  until  they  give  way,  at 
several  points,  and  the  pus  oozing  out  is  dis- 
charged into  some  of  the  neighbouring  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  expectorated.  The  ulcerated 
cavities  thus  formed  sometimes  become  lined 
with  a  pellicle,  beneath  which  a  semi-cartila- 
ginous membrane  extends,  constitutingakind 
of  continuous  surface,  with  the  internal  coat 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  into  which  they  open. 
It  has,  with  much  probability,  been  supposed 
that  the  enlargement  of  tubercles,  and  the 
formation  of  pus  in  them,  is  generally  the 
result  of  inflammation  set  up  in  the  lungs  ; 
and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  adjacent 
cellular  matter,  caused  by  coagulable  lymph, 
the  usual  effect  of  inflammation,  beingthrowu 
into  it ;  and  also  by  the  not  unfrequeut  ex- 
pectoration of  calcareous  matter,  which  can 
only  result  from  inflammatory  action,  in 
those  habits  in  which  nascent  tubercles 
exist.  ^Vhenever,  therefore,  the  exciting 
causes  of  inflammation  influence  the  lungs,  a 
new  action  commences  in  the  vessels  sur- 
rounding  and  supplying  the  coverings  of  the 
tubercles,  and  this  continuing,  the  tubercles 
run  into  one  another,  suppurate,  and  form 
vomiciE,  which,  on  emptying  themselves, 
leave  a  large  ulcerated  surface  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  at  every  inspiration  ;  so 
that  heciic  ensues  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
large  ulcerated  surfaces  on  the  exterior,  in 
highly  irritable  habits,  were  left  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air. 

These  remarks,  gentlemen,  might  lead 
you  to  conclude,  that  in  my  opinion  cold  or 
sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  such  as 
generally  operate  in  causing  pneumonic  in- 
flammation, is  the  sole  exciting  cause  of 
phthisis  whenever  nascent  tubercles  exist  ; 
but  this  is  too  hasty  a  conclusion,  and  I  am 
induced,  like  those  who  find  others  impatient 
in  argument,  to  say — nay,  nay — hear  me  out. 

Always  keeping  in  view  the  predisposition 
to  the  disease,  and  thence  the  probable  exis- 
tence of  nascent  tubercles,  in  every  case  in 
which  real  Phthisis  occurs, the  exciting  causes 
of  pulmonary  consumption  may  be  arranged 
under  two  heads,  phijsical  and  mental. 

The  physical  causes  appear  to  compre- 
hend many  varieties  of  agents,  Thus,as  1  have 
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already  stated,  mechanical  irritants  finding 
access  to  the  lungs,  may  set  up  inflammation 
in  pre-existing  tubercles.or  it  may  be  set  up  by 
acrimonious  states  of  the  secretions,  the  con- 
sequence of  other  diseases,  such  as  Scrofula  or 
Small-po.T.  Measles,  Scarlatina,  and  similar 
affections,  may  produce  the  same  effect,  or  it 
may  follow  exposure  to  sudden  alternations 
of  temperature,  capable  of  producing  catar- 
rhal inflammation  in  the  chest.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  that  the  temperature 
should  be  very  low  to  produce  this  effect  :  I 
Lave  seen  it  induced  by  sudden  exposure  to 
the  evening  air,  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
■when  the  tiiermometer  was  standing  at  65^. 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  mind,  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  consumption,  it  is  well 
known  that  persons  predisposed  to  this  dis- 
ease are  usually  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
highly  susceptible  of  mental  impressions. 
A  look,  a  word,  will  hurry  the  action  of  the 
heart,  even  to  palpitation  ;  disturb  and  em- 
barrass the  respiration ;  influence  power- 
fully the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  impede 
the  functions  of  the  stomach.  In  such  a 
state  of  habit,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  moral  and  intellectual  agents  may 
develop  diseased  action  in  nascent  tubercles. 
Nothing  so  forcibly  illustrates  this  influence 
of  mind  over  body,  even  in  altering  organic 
structure,  than  the  progress  of  the  disease 
named  Nmialgia.  In  this  aftectiou,  when 
the  longing  for  home  cannot  be  gratified, 
emaciation  gradually  creeps  on,  attended 
by  cough,  pain  of  the  chest,  hectic,  and 
many  symptoms  resembling  those  of  pure 
Phthisis,  until  the  patient  has  his  desire 
gratified,  or  he  sinks  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
Postmortem  examinations  have  detected  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation,  adhesions,  and 
even  ulcerations  of  the  lungs.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  much  debility,  accompanied 
•with  great  irritability,  consequent  on  too  ra- 
pid growth,  occurs  ;  or  when,  in  those  pre- 
disposed to  Phthisis,  there  is  much  mental 
disquietude,  anxiety,  or  depression  of  the 
spirits  (particularly  in  young  females  in  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life),  conges- 
lions  take  place  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
lungs  ;  the  capillaries  soon  afterwards  become 
also  affected  ;  inflammation  of  a  sub-acute 
kind  is  set  up,  and  morbid  action  in  nascent 
tubercles  rapidly  developed.  It  is  lamentable 
to  reflect  how  often  from  these  causes  society 
is  robbed  of  many  of  its  most  amiable  and 
highly-accomplished  members. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that,  in  my  o])inion,  haemoptysis,  which  is 
put  down  by  many  authors  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  consumption,  is  the  result  of  such 
a  state  of  lungs  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  indication  of  a  state  of 
the  chest  likely  to  induce  tubercular  con- 
sumption, than  as  a  remote  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease.  In  these  cases,  there  is  no  rupture  of 
vessels ;  and  the  hasmorrhage  is  to  be  re- 


garded as  symptomatic  of  advancing  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs.  I  am  aware  that  the  high 
authority  of  Andral  opposes  this  o|)inion, 
but  my  own  observations  are  the  source  of 
my  belief  on  this  point. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  mental 
anxiety  as  an  exciting  cause  of  Phthisis.  Why, 
you  may  reasonably  demand  of  me,  do  vou  not 
refer  Emma  Warwick's  case  to  that  source, 
rather  than  to  contagion  1  My  reply  is,  that  I 
had  not  observed  those  sympathetic  feelings 
in  this  woman  that  would  lead  me  to  form  such 
a  conclusion  ;  and  that  the  attack  was  too 
sudden  also,  to  have  originated  in  such  a 
source.  It  would  be  unjust  to  affirm  that 
she  had  not  been  anxious  on  her  husband's 
account ;  at  the  same  time  her  anxiety  was 
not  of  that  corroding  kind  which  is  likely  to 
bring  on  such  a  rajiid  Consumption  as  she 
is  now  labouring  under. 

Gentlemen,  in  examining  the  chests  of 
phthisical  patients  in  this  Institution,  you 
have  seen  the  ear,  with  and  without  the  ste- 
thoscope, and  percussion,  employed;  and  it 
is  projier  that  you  should  know  what  infor- 
mation you  may  expect  from  the  employ- 
ment of  these  tests  of  the  state  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  neither 
auscultation  nor  percussion  are  of  much 
value  ;  the  tubercles  are  then  rarely  congre- 
gated in  such  numbers  as  to  form  a  mass  ca- 
pable of  so  far  obstructing  respiration,  in  any 
portion  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  render  it  inau- 
dible ;  or  to  afford  a  dull  sound  on  percussion. 
But  as  soon  as  the  expectoration  assumes 
traces  cf  a  jmrulent  character,  then  we  may 
expect  to  discover  pectoriloquism,  more  or 
less  complete,  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  This 
is  best  ascertained  by  applying  the  excavat- 
ed end  of  the  stethoscope  on  various  parts  of 
the  chest,  and  desiring  the  patient  to  utter  a 
few  syllables.  If  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
appear  to  proceed  through  the  bore  of  the 
instrument,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that 
there  is  a  cavity  of  the  lungs  beneath  it,  com- 
municating with  the  trachea  by  means  of 
some  of  the  bronchial  branches.  On  the  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  of  Warwick,  pectori- 
loquism was  perfectly  evident ;  but  it  could 
not  be  traced  in  that  of  his  wife  when  she 
was  examined,  two  days  after  she  applied 
here  for  advice.  In  making  this  examina- 
tion you  should  be  aware,  that  in  thin  people 
with  a  sharp  voice,  some  degree  of  pectorilo- 
quism may  be  obtained  by  ajiplying  the  in- 
strument over  particular  parts  of  the  chest, 
under  the  arm-pit,  for  instance,  or  ai  the 
jimction  of  the  clavicle  and  sternum,  even 
when  the  lungs  are  perfectly  healthy.  It 
may  be  said  that  as  correct  a  diagnosis  might 
be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  sputa, 
OS  by  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope  ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguishing  the  mucus  of  an  in- 
flamed surface  from  pus,  is  too  great  to  per- 
mit much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  this  mode 
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of  deciding  ;  and  no  chemical  test  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  accurately  determining 
the  character  of  pus.  The  best  test  is  that 
proposed,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Young,  which 
depends  on  the  colours  produced  by  placing 
some  of  the  expectorated  matter  between  two 
pieces  of  plate  glass,  holding  it  near  the  eye, 
and  looking  through  it  at  a  distant  candle. 
If  the  S[)uta  be  purulent,  a  circular  arena  of 
colours,  green  and  red,  will  be  observed  sur- 
rounding a  red  area,  of  which  the  candle  is 
the  centre  ;  but  various  circumstances  may 
occur  to  render  this  test  doubtful ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  accessary  to  the  stethoscope. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Phthisis 
in  its  early  stage,  as  few  cases  present  them- 
selves to  our  notice  at  that  period,  and  hav- 
ing, therefore,  little  opportunity  of  exempli- 
fying, by  reference  to  cases,  the  correctness  of 
my  opinions,  my  remarks  shall  be  very  brief. 
As  I  have  contended  for  the  tubercular  ori- 
gin of  the  disease  in  all  instances,  you  might, 
gentlemen,  imagine  that  I  must  necessarily 
coincide  with    M.  Bayle,    and  many  other 
eminent  men,   in  supposing  that,  owing  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  tubercles  to  increase 
in  size,  soften,  and  suppurate.  Consumption 
is  incurable  in  its  early  stages  ;  and  that,  if 
recovery  ever  take  place,  it  must  be,   in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  re- 
sult of  those  curative  efforts  of  nature,  which 
form  the  semi-cartilaginous  membrane  on  the 
surface  of  the  tuberculous  cavities,   so  as  to 
constitulft  a  kind  of  cicatrix,   or  shield,  for 
guarding  the  diseased  surface  from  the  action 
of  the  air.     But  even  admitting  the  accuracy 
of  this  opinion,  are  we  to  stand  with  our 
arms  folded  waiting  the  approach   of  this 
event,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  once  in 
one  thousand  instances  ?     Certainly  not.     It 
is  our  duty  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  admitting  thatwe  cannot  cure 
it ;    and,   therefore,   those    measures   most 
Jikely  to  effect  this,  should  instantly  be  re- 
sorted to.     As  yet  the  strength  is  not  re- 
duced ;  and  bleeding.  Cathartics,  with  other 
means  of  resolving   inflammation,  and  low 
diet,  should  be  employed.     At  first,  nothing 
more  will  be  requisite  ;  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Expectorants  at  this  period  are  useless, 
and  rather  tend  to  do  harm  than  to  benefit 
the  patient.     Our  principal  object  is  to  sub- 
due the  inflammatory  action,  and  reduce  the 
congested  state  of  the   pulmonary  vessels  ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  full  bleeding,  or  repeated 
smaller  abstractions  of  blood.     The  degree 
of  strength  of  the  patient,  the  state  of  pulse, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  must  regu- 
late our  decision.     If  there  be  evident  febrile 
excitement,  accompanied  with  pain  on  tak- 
ing a  deep  inspiration,  and  a  butted  state  of 
the  blood  drawn  with  a  full   stream,    then 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  re- 
peating the  venesection  ;  but,  if  the  jiulse  be 
soft  and  weak,  although  the  blood  may  shew 


the  buffy  coat,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  ; 
this  state  of  the  blood  being  often  the  conse- 
quence of  much  nervous  irritability,  when  no 
actual  inflammation  is  present.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  first  bleeding  may  be  useful  in 
removing  plethora;  and  although  the  lost 
volume  of  the  blood  is  soon  replaced,  yet  the 
abstraction,  by  increasing  the  vis  u  tergo  of 
the  overloaded  vessels,  enables  them  to  con- 
tract upon  their  contents,  and  to  carry  for- 
ward the  blood  more  freely.  By  this  agent 
the  tendency  to  morbid  action  in  the  capilla- 
ries, which  would  be  the  necessary  result 
of  the  continuance  of  a  congestion  of  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  lungs,  is  taken  off.  When 
a  rejietition  of  blood-letting  is  advisable,  it 
is  sometimes  better  to  substitute  cupping  for 
the  lancet.  The  chief  mode,  however,  of  re- 
ducing the  inflammation  in  the  early  stage  is 
by  the  influence  of  counter-irritants,  or  as 
they  are  termed,  perhaps  more  justly,  contra- 
stimulants.  These  may  be  divided  into  in- 
teriud  and  eilernul. 

With  respect  to  internal  contrastimulants, 
the  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa  is  per- 
haps  the  best  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  ; 
■  and  the   effects  'vhich   you  have  witnessed 
from    its    employment,    both    in  incipient 
Phthisis  and   in  chronic  Bronchitis,  in  this 
institution,    have    been   such    as   to  secure 
your  confidence  in  its  contra  stimulant  pow- 
ers.    I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe it  in  the  large  doses  recommended  by 
the    Italian  physicians ;  and   I  have  found 
that  nausea   is   maintained  better  by  small 
doses  than  by  large.     Even  in  doses  of  one 
grain  every  third   or  fourth  hour,  although 
nausea    and  vomiting   follow   the  first  and 
second  dose,  yet  neither  occur  afterwards  ; 
whereas,  by  half-grain   doses,  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  up  a  state  of  sickness  for  seve- 
ral days  ; — and  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  any 
benefit  is  derived  from  its  employment.     The 
sudorific  effect  of  the  antimonial  is  not  disad- 
vantageous in  this  stage  of  the  disea.se.    Ipe- 
cacuanha  has   proved    generally   beneficial 
when  given  in  combination  with  a  neutral  salt 
and  some  narcotic :  perhaps  the  compound 
powder   of    Ipecacuanha    of    the    PLarma- 
copccias,  in  conjunction  with  Tincture  or  Ex- 
tract of  Conium,  is  the  best  method  of  ad- 
ministering it.     A  slight  nausea  should   be 
maintained,  and  the  bowrels  at  the  same  time 
kept  only  moderately  open.     Such  a  combi- 
nation, given  in  conjunction  with   a   drachm 
or  more  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  from  one 
grain  to  fivegrains  of  Acetateof  Lead,  I  have 
seen  relieve    ha;moptysis   sooner  than   any 
other  means.    The  vinegar  prevents  the  dele- 
terious influence  of  the  salts  of  lead.   Tincture 
of  Digitalis  is,  in  my  opinion,  prescribed  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease  on  the  most  erroneous 
principles :  it  is  not  a  direct  sedative,  but, 
like  every   other  narcotic,  its  first  action  is 
stimulant — its  second  only  sedative.     When 
inflammation  is  present,  whether  in  Dropsy 
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or  in  Phthisis,  it  is  never  useful ;  but  it  pro- 
duces the  most  beneficial  effects  after  the  in- 
flannnatory  action  has  been  subdued  by  the 
aid  of  the  lancet.  If  emetics  be  necessary, 
either  Tartar  Emetic  or  Ipecacuanha  are 
preferable  to  more  direct  emetics,  such  as 
the  sulphates  of  zinc  or  of  copper ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  nausea  induced  by  the  former, 
and  the  iufiaence  which  this  exerts  on  the 
lymphatic  and  absorbent  systems. 

J'he  most  powerful  external  contrastitnu- 
lents  are  blisters,  the  warm  plaister  of  the 
Dublin  Phannacopocia,  and  the  Tartar  eme- 
tic ointment  ;  and  any  one  of  them  may  be 
employed  with  advantage.  If  blisters  be 
adopted,  they  should  be  frequently  repeated, 
and  applied  alternately  between  the  shoul- 
ders and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  I 
have  more  than  once  used  the  actual  cau- 
tery with  benefit.  The  action  of  rubefacients 
is  too  transitory  to  prove  permanently  be- 
neficial. 

The  diet  of  the  Phthisical,  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  should  be  altogether  milk,  vegeta- 
bles, and  farinaceous  matters.  When  milk  op- 
presses the  stomach,  it  may  be  diluted  with 
soda  water,  which  renders  it  more  grateful, 
and  aids  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  with  re- 
spect to  regimen  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  not  available  in  that  rank  of  society 
to  which  the  patients  of  this  and  similar  in- 
stitutions belong;  I  mean  removal,  during 
winter,  to  a  warm  climate,  or  confinement 
to  rooms  graduated  to  a  temperature  not  un- 
der 65  degrees.  I  knew  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  medicine,  whose 
wife,  having  a  tendency  to  Phthisis,  regu- 
larly disappeared  with  the  swallows,  and 
was  not  again  visible  in  general  society  till 
late  in  the  following  spring  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  disease  was  effectually  warded  off. 
In  recommending,  however,  a  graduate  tem- 
perature, too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
liuniidity  of  the  warm  air:  in  every  climate 
favourable  to  Phthisis,  we  find  that  the  air  is 
not  only  warm  but  moist.  A  hygrometer  is 
as  necessary  an  instrument  in  the  winter 
conservatory  of  the  Phthisical  as  a  thermo- 
meter. 

In  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease — that 
period  of  it  at  which  most  of  the  patients, 
who  present  themselves  to  us,  have  arrived 
— our  hopes  of  cure,  in  my  opinion,  are  fu- 
tile ;  and  consequently  the  object  is  to  pal- 
liate— to  restrain  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  the  cough — to  im[)rove  the  quality  of 
the  |)urulent  secretion— to  mitigate  tlie 
hectic  fever  which  wears  down  the  patient, 
and  to  aid  nature,  if  it  be  possible,  in  form- 
ing that  membrane  to  wliich  1  have  alluded, 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  only  prospect  of 
recovery,  however  rarely  it  is  fulfilled.  To 
attain  the  first  indication,  the  Muriate,  of 
JVlorphia,  in  combination  with  the  decoction 
of  Cetraria  Islandica,  or  other  mucilages, 
lias  been  fouud  to  answer  extremely  well ; 


or,  where  opium  in  any  of  its  forms  cannot 
be  employed,  the  Tincture  of  Conium,  of 
the  Dublin  College,  has  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Nothing  has  appeared  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  expectorated  matter,  and 
to  promote  its  expulsion  so  effectually,  as 
the  inhalation  of  much  diluted  Chlorine.  I 
have  employed  this  agent  for  several  years  ; 
and,  besides  being  satisfied  with  its  salutary 
influence  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used,  my  confidence  in  it  has  been  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  its  influence 
on  the  lungs  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  works  of  JMr.  Tenant,  of  Glasgow,  who 
is  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  bleaching 
liquor,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Mr.  Tenant 
informed  me,  that  men  who  came  to  him 
with  fixed  coughs  soon  lost  them  when  they 
were  gradually  brought  into  the  chlorine 
house.  In  the  cases  which  present  them- 
selves here,  I  generally  order  the  Chlorine 
to  be  extricated  from  the  common  materials, 
a  mixture  of  sea  salt,  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  sul|)hiiric  acid,  in  a 
corner  of  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the 
patient ;  and  in  all  cases  they  have  ex- 
pressed, in  strong  language,  the  comfort  it 
affords  them  ;  lessening  the  frequency  of  the 
cough,  and  greatly  improving  the  quality  of 
the  expectorated  matter.  Nor  is  this  at  all 
difficult  to  be  explained,  if  we  revert  to  the 
beneficial  influence  which  it  exerts  in  its 
aqueous  solution,  as  a  gargle  in  malignant 
Scarlatina,  and  as  a  lotion  in  foetid  and  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
With  the  view  of  mitigating  hectic,  I 
have  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  effects  of  Foxglove,  Myrrh,  the  Bal- 
sams, or  tonics  in  any  form,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vinegar,  which  I  have  given  in  doses 
of  half  a  fluid  ounce  three  times  a-day,  in 
combination  with  Opium  and  the  decoction 
of  Cetraria;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  has  been  sponged  with 
vinegar  and  water  before  the  patient  gets  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning.  This  plan  seems  to 
alleviate  the  hectic  almost  in  the  ratio  of  its 
influence,  in  moderately'confiningthe  bowels; 
and  when  its  internal  employment  has  dis- 
agreed with  the  stomach,  I  have  found 
nearly  equal  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 
Chalk  mixture,  or  solutions  of  Catechu  or 
Kino.  In  jtroportion  as  the  diarrho-a  has 
been  moderated,  or  rather  as  the  bowels 
have  become  confined,  has  amendment,  or 
rather  mitigation  of  the  symptoms,  taken 
place  ;  and,  instead  of  aggravating  the  fe- 
brile symptoms,  tliis  state  of  bowels  has  al- 
most invariably  apj)eared  to  alleviate  them. 
Tlie  truth  of  this  remark  was  strikingly  ve- 
rified in  one  of  the  cases  which  wwa  latelji 
before  us. 
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Case  III.  Old.— John  Evan?,  fetat. 
5r>,  died  Sept.  1.'5,  XS'M.  Protninent 
symptoms,  referiil)le  to  the  mental  and 
corporeal  functions,  were  diarrliosa ; 
locomotive  powers  destroyed;  <reneral 
])aralysis;  marasmus;  occasional  py- 
rexia and  flushings,  attended  with  high 
excitement;  fatuity;  automatic  life. 

Autopsi/,  Scplewber  14,  1831. — Mi- 
nute pisiform  eminences  disseminated 
in  ijreat  abundance  over  the  convexities  ; 
about  two  ounces  of  bloody  serum  in 
tlie  cavitv  of  the  arachnoid  ;  a-dema  of 
the  arachnoid  of  both  sides,  elevated  in 
Uie  form  of  small  bladders  containin<f 
limpid  serum  ;  white,  thickened,  mu- 
cous condition  of  the  arachnoid,  from 
sub-arachnoid  efl'usion  confined  to  the 
convexities  ;  slightly  clouded,  opaijue, 
and  thickened  condition,  from  all)umi- 
nous  deposit  on  tlie  inner  surface,  of 
that  portion  of  the  arachnoid  uncon- 
nected with  the  pia  mater,  and  situated 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle  and  commis- 
sure of  the  o])tic  nerves;  adhesion  of 
the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical  substance 
over  the  convexities  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, particularly  anteriorly  ;  corti- 
cal substance  red,  highly  vascular,  and, 
in  different  parts,  in  a  state  of  ramol- 
lissement  throughout  its  whole  depth  ; 
jinnctuated  redness  of  the  medullary 
substance  very  remarkable.  White, 
pulpy  ramollissement  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  corpus  callnsum,  and  of  the 
fornix;  serous  intiltration  of  the  pia 
mater  throughout,  but  particularly  in 
the  intergyral  spaces. 

Jhdomtn. — Liver  in  a  state  of  pale 
induration  and  considerably  reduced  in 
size  ;  mucous  membrane  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  transverse  colon  presented  ex- 


tensive elevated  patches  of  redness,  and 
was  throughout  much  thickened. 

Case  IV.  IJecent.— Edward  Mad- 
den, setat  40.  Died  Sept.  l.'J,  1831. 
Prominent  symptoms,  referrible  to  the 
mental  and  corporeal  functions,  were 
tvphoid  pyrexia  ;  constant  agitation,  re- 
(juiring  coercion;  gradual  sinking  of 
the  powers  of  life,  without  coma  or  con- 
vulsions; maniacal  delirium,  succeeded 
by  low  muttering,  and  complete  insen- 
sibility. 

Autopsy,  Sept.  14,  1831. — Dura  ma- 
ter much  injected — adherent  over  the 
left  hemisphere  to  the  inner  tal)le  ;  its 
serons  lining  infiltrated  with  blood,  par- 
ticularly over  the  left  hemisphere.  Ef- 
fusion of  about  eight  onnces  of  bloody 
purulent  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the 
aracluKiid  ;  cerebral  arachnoid  covered 
at  the  convexities  with  a  thick  layer  of 
consistent  yellow  pus,  which  complete- 
ly obscured  the  convolutions;  white, 
thickened  condition  of  the  arachnoid 
very  apparent  over  the  convexities  after 
the  removal  of  the  purulent  layer  above 
described  ;  clouded,  opaque,  and  thick- 
ened condition  (in  a  trifling  degree)  of 
that  portion  of  the  arachnoid  situated 
behind  the  fourtii  ventricle  and  commis- 
sure of  the  optic  nerves  ;  cortical  sub- 
stance of  a  reddish  lilac  colour  through- 
out, and  in  several  places  marbled,  red, 
and  softened.  Excessive  red  punctua- 
tion of  the  medullary  substance,  border- 
ing upon  uniform  redness;  the  cut  sur- 
faces presenting  numerous  bloody 
points,  which  enlarged  on  exposure  to 
the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  and  gave  a 
rosy  tinge  to  the  white  substance.  Veins 
and  sinuses  gorged  witii  blood.  Pia 
mater  tiiickened,  uniformly  red,  and 
highly  injected  throughout ;  bloody 
intiltration,  about  two  inches  long  and 
an  inch  broad,  where  it  lined  the  an- 
fractuosities  of  tiie  right  middle  lobe. 
The  other  cavities  were  not  insj)ected. 

The  circumstance  of  finding  purulent 
effusion  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
arachnoid,  independent  of  any  peculi- 
arity, such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  one  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. I  have  since  only  met  with 
one  well  authenticated  case  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  and  in  referring  to  the 
best  works  on  morbid  anatomy.  The 
case  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  at  page  209  of  his  work  on  Fe- 
ver, as  having  occurred  in  a  man  who 
died  of  typhus.  The  following  is  his 
description  of  this  morbid  appearance: — 
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"  Dura  mater  tliickened  and  opaque  ; 
beneath  it  gelaiinous  effusion  ;  upon  its 
external  sjir face  a  large  quantity  ofwell- 
furmed  jms ;  a  quantity  of  purulent 
matter  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  sur- 
i-oundin<):  the  corpora  quadriffeuiina." 
It  is  very  common  to  find  infiltration  of 
pus,  botii  in  a  concrete  and  liquid  state, 
between  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid, 
ill  examinin?  the  brains  of  those  who 
succumb  to  that  very  insidious, frequent, 
and  peculiarly  fatal  class  of  maladies — 
the  ijeneral  jjaralysis  of  the  insane,  so 
well  described  in  M.  Calmeil's  work  on 
that  disease.  Dr.  Brioht,  whose  accu- 
racy as  a  patholoijical  observer  few  per- 
sons will  be  disposed  to  deny,  affirms 
that  pus  is  not  effused  upon  the  surface 
of  the  arachnoid,  but  that  it  fills  the 
ineshes  of  the  pia  mater.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  adduce  hiijber  authority  on  any 
subject  connected  with  cerebral  patho- 
logy. 

Case  V.  Old. — William  Williams, 
aetat.  75,  died  Sept.  17,  1831.  Promi- 
nent symptoms,  rcferrible  to  the  mental 
and  corporeal  functions,  were  frequent 
and  severe  epileptic  fits,  succeeded  by 
dyspnoea;  blindness;  coma  preceding 
death  ;  dementia  ;  obtuse  sensibility  ; 
peevishness  and  quarrelsomeness ;  and 
paroxysms  of  ungovernable  fury. 

Autopsy,  Sept.  18,  18i3l. — Cranium 
remarkably  thick  and  heavy;  dura  ma- 
ter very  much  gorged,  and  adhering  to 
the  inner  table,  so  as  to  be  split  when 
the  calvarium  was  removed.  Unusual 
development  of  minute  pisiform  emi- 
nences disseminated  over  the  visceral 
arachnoid,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
arachnoid  of  the  dura  mater:  oedema 
of  the  arachnoid  elevated  in  the  form  of 
small  bladders,  containing  limpid  se- 
rum, over  the  convexities  of  both  hemi- 
spheres;  white,  tliickened,  mucous  con- 
dition of  the  arachnoid,  from  sub-arach- 
noid effusion  throughout.  Adliesion  of 
the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance partial,  and  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  convexities  of  the  convolutions. 

Remarkable  paleness  and  firmness  of 
the  external  layer  of  the  cortical  su!)- 
stance,  with  redness,  softness,  and  gra- 
nulated appearance  of  the  internal  layer 
when  the  former  was  torn  off;  unusual 
depth,  with  remarkable  thickness  of  the 
convolutions  of  tlie  anterior  and  middle 
lobes ;  great  deveiopnient  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  posterior  lobes ;  medul- 
lary substance  of  a  i)unctuated  redness, 
bordering  on  a  pale  ruse  colour ;  cho- 


roid plexus  of  both  sides  fleshy,  and 
unusually  large  ;  veins  of  the  pia  mater 
gorged  with  dark-coloured  blood  ;  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  nerves  (particularly  the 
left),  both  anterior  and  posterior  to  the 
commissure  of  the  thalami  (particularly 
the  right),  and  of  both  nates ;  general 
atrophy  of  the  central  parts  of  »he  brain  ; 
tlie  centrum  ovale  of  Vieussens  was  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  plate  of  medullary 
matter,  of  extreme  tenacity,  scarcely 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  breadth;  much 
serous  infiltration,  with  increased  thick- 
ness, and  remarkable  redness  of  the  pia 
mater. 

It  may  here  be  asked  whether  the 
morbid  alterations,  found  in  this  inte- 
resting and  instructive  case,  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  violent  and  frequent  paroxysms  of 
perfect  epilepsy  observed  during  life,  or 
whether,  in  other  words,  the  diseased 
changes  give  rise,  after  short  intervals, 
to  that  peculiar  organic  modification,  or 
irritation,  in  the  nervous  centres,  upon 
whicli  the  disease  depended ;  or  whether 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  or  most 
cases,  themselves  the  product  of  san- 
guineous congestion,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  take  place  during  the  epi- 
leptic paroxysm,  either  as  a  cause  or  an 
effect,  within  the  brain,  and  of  the  inva- 
sion of  inflammation,  as  the  result  of 
this  congestion  ;  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  considered  merely  as  accidental  for- 
mations; and,  if  we  admit  the  organic 
changes  as  the  exciting  cause,  why,  un- 
der a  permanently  existing  cause,  was 
the  effect  so  variable  and  intermitting. 
These  interesting  questions  I  do  not  at 
present  attempt  to  answer. 

Although  we  must  be  guarded  in  our 
speculations  where  it  is  so  very  difficult 
to  avoid  falling  into  error,  and  must  sa- 
tisfy ourselves  with  attempting  to  trace 
wiih  caution,  and  in  very  general  terms, 
the  modifications  of  the  nervous  centres, 
whether  congenital  or  acquired,  which 
seen*  to  be  al)solutely  essential  to  the 
development  of  epilepsy,  and  the  various 
causes  by  which,  in  an  organ  like  the 
brain,  such  derangements  in  the  me- 
chanism of  innervation  may  be  supposed 
to  take  place,  yet  1  think  w^e  may  safely 
assume,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  following  [)ositions  as 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  : — That, 
in  the  act  of  throwing  the  muscles  of  a 
limb  into  a  state  of  contraction  for  the 
purpose  of  locomotion,  there  takes 
place  in  the  brain  a  certain  organic  ino- 
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dification,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is 
transmitted  throiitrh  the  nerves  to  the 
iim*cles  that  are  about  to  contract,  and 
that,  immediately  after  contraction  takes 
place,  this  modification  of  innervation 
ceases ; — that  when  a  disease  takes  place, 
characterized  by  preternatural,  disor- 
derly, involuntary  movements,  and  by 
the  excess  of  muscular  contraction,  a 
modification,  similar  to  the  former,  and 
as  liable  to  sudden  cessation,  passes 
within  the  brain  ; — that  if,  as  we  are  in- 
duced to  l)elieve,  there  is  such  an  or- 
iCanic  alteration,  causinff  epilepsy,  its 
nature  will  probably  for  ever  escape  our 
means  of  investi;^ation  ; — that  the  local 
lesion  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  proximate  cause  of  these  general 
phenomena,  but  that,  if  it  give  rise  to 
them  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  determin- 
ing a  general  mudilication  sin)ilar  to 
what  we  have  just  mentioned  j  —  that 
the  permanent  changes  of  the  cerebral 
substance  itself,  or  the  new  formations 
-within  the  head,  morbid  growths,  from 
the  internal  fable,  giving  rise  to  pro- 
minences in  the  natural  projections  at 
the  base,  thickened  condition  of  the 
membranes,  and  other  appearances, 
(the  result  of  slow  changes,)  so  often 
associated  with  epilepsy,  may,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  reiranied  as  the 
ultimate  et!ect  of  the  convulsions  which 
act  iiy  determining  an  alHux  of  !)lood  to 
the  brain,  and  consequently  congestions, 
and,  as  has  been  said  above,  their  fre- 
(juent  result  —  inflammation.  But  I 
must  forbear  here  from  duelling  on 
various  facts  bearing  upon  this  disease, 
which  have  always  appeared  to  me  of 
very  great  interest  in  the  pathology  of 
epilepsy,  and  from  urging  the  subject 
further  than  by  merely  stating,  that  these 
speculations  comprise  the  doctrines  of 
epilepsy  as  taught  by  Kostan,  in  his 
Coins  de  Cliniquc,  at  the  Salpetriere, 
and  since  more  fully  developed  by  his 
pupil,  Foville,  at  Rouen,  —  doctrines 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
legitimate  conjectures,  as  strictly  con- 
sonant with  the  diseased  apjiearances 
connected  with  epilepsy,  and  with  pecu- 
liarities in  the  mechanism  of  innerva- 
tion, and  in  the  circulation  within  the 
cranium. 

This  case  of  \Villiams's,  in  which  the 
organic  changes  in  the  brain  were  such 
as  affected  chiefly  its  periphery,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  tending,  in  com- 
bination with  numerous  other  dissec- 
tions of  epileptic  i)rains,  performed  at 
this  institution,  to  confirm   a   remark 


which  seems  to  have  been  made,  with 
much  appearance  of  truth,  by  Dr. 
Bright,  in  his  late  splendid  and  valuable 
work, — that  the  organic  causes  of  epi- 
lepsy (admitting  them  to  be  exciting 
causes)  only  connected  immediately 
witii  the  brain,  are  more  frequently 
those  which  are  situated  on  its  surface, 
than  such  as  are  deeply  seated  in  its 
substance.  Without  laying  it  down  as 
an  invariable  principle,  1  could  (in 
viewing  these  changes  as  cause  and  not 
effect)  adduce  a  number  of  cases  in 
support  of  the  position  maintained  by  a 
distincfuished  writer — that  lesion  of  the 
cineritious  substance,  which  is  cotisider- 
ed  the  most  active  part  of  the  brain  ge- 
nerally witii  regard  to  all  its  functions, 
gives  rise  to  disordered  modifications  of 
innervation  in  that  part,  and  that  such 
disordered  action  is  transferred  to  the 
distant  parts  of  the  body,  producing  in- 
voliintarv  motions. 

Case  VI.  (Jki.— Elizabeth  Shipley, 
setat.  48,  died  Sept.  lii,  18:31.  Prom'i- 
nent  symptoms,  referrible  to  the  mental 
and  corporeal  functions,  were  maras- 
mus; ulcers  of  the  sacrum;  complete 
fatuity  and  insensibility ;  palsy  of  the 
locomotive  muscles,  and  tliose  of  the 
voice  ;  general  paralysis  of  sensation. 

Autopsy,  Sept.  2(),  18,'3l. — Unusual 
thickness  ot  the  cranium;  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  when  separat- 
ed from  the  internal  taltle,  was  found 
covered  with  blood.  About  four  ounces 
of  serous  eff'usion  into  the  cavity  td'  the 
arachnoid  ;  dry,  lardaceous,  thickened 
condition  of  the  arachnoid,  from  albu- 
minous exudation,  like  the  huffy  coat  of 
inflamed  blood,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  convolutions,  but  more  remarkable 
over  the  intergyral  spates.  Remarka- 
bly clouded  and  thickened  condition, 
from  albuminous  deposit  on  its  iiiner 
surface,  of  that  portion  of  the  arach- 
noid unconnected  with  the  pia  mater, 
and  situated  behind  tlie  fourth  ventricle 
and  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves ; 
also  at  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  (ieneral 
adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical 
substance,  by  which  the  whole  outer 
layer,  on  raising  tlie  membrane,  was 
peeled  from  the  inner  layer.  Cortical 
substance  soft ;  the  torn  surfaces  bleed- 
ing, and  pulpy,  like  rotten  fruit ;  gene- 
ral dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  corti- 
cal substance,  with  increased  tenacity  of 
their  coats.  .Medullary  substance  ex- 
hibited a  sensible  increase  of  density, 
particularly  in  both  the  hippocampi  ma- 
jores;  about  one  ounce  of  pure  scrum 
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within  the  ventricles.  Arteries  of  the 
pia  mater  sjortred  with  blood,  and  vari- 
cose ;  the  capillaries  could  be  distinctly 
traced.  Cerebellnm  very  soft,  and  hav- 
ing  a  small  portion  of  the  common 
trunk  of  medullary  substance,  imme- 
diately surrounding- the  corpora dentata, 
in  a  state  of  complete  ramoUissement ; 
pia  mater  a  little  thickened.  The  other 
cavities  were  not  inspected. 

Case  VH.  Old. — Mara^aret  Jolinson, 
aetat.  51,  died  Sept.  20,  IS.dI.  Promi- 
nent symptoms,  referrible  to  tlie  men- 
tal and  corporeal  functions,  were  general 
dropsy  ;  marasmus  ;  tonic  contractions 
of  the  lower  extremities  six  weeks  before 
death  ;  complete  fatuity  ;  orthopnosa  ; 
and  frequent  dry  cou^h. 

Autopsy/  Sept.  21,  1831. — ^^''ery  mi- 
nute lenticular  eminences,  numerous, 
and  of  a  soft  albuminous  consistence, 
disseminated  over  the  visceral  arach- 
noid, and  connectins(  it  with  the  arach- 
noid of  the  dura  mater ;  about  eight 
ounces  of  serous  effusion  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid  ;  white  thickened  con- 
dition of  the  arachnoid  in  the  intervals 
of  the  convolutions,  and  over  the  great 
fistiures.  Adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to 
the  cortical  substance  confined  to  a  few 
points  on  the  convexities  of  the  convo- 
lutions, where  the  cortical  substance  was 
elevated  with,  and  remained  intimately 
attached  to  the  membrane ;  cortical 
substance  remarkably  pale,  thin,  firm, 
and  almost  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
medullary  substance,  and  shewing  its 
three  layers  very  distinctly,  except  at 
the  adberences  just  mentioned,  where 
the  pulp  was  of  the  colour  of  wine  lees. 
Medullary  substance  very  white  and 
firm.  White  pulpy  ramoUissement  of 
the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix,  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
of  the  cerebral  matter  surrounding  the 
ventricles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
corpora  striata,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  was  in  a  state  of  white 
ramoUissement.  The  left  thalamus  was 
reduced  to  a  greyish  pulp,  to  the  depth 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  the  surface  of 
the  rigiit  thalamus  was  also  similarly 
disorganized.  Arteries  and  veins  of  the 
brain,  and  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  re- 
markably em|)ty.  Pia  mater  thickened 
and  finely  injected. 

Tliurar. — The  inferior  lobes  of  both 
lungs  exhibited  the  induration  of  chro- 
nic pneumonia. 

Abdonifu. — The  liver  was  in  a  state 
of  simple  vamoUistemcnt,  of  a  natural 
colour,  arul,  at  its  convex  surface,  pre- 


sented extensive  separation  of  its  peri- 
toneal coat,  and  several  deep,  ragged, 
irregular  fissures,  apparently  from  loss 
of  substance  caused  by  absorption. 
About  four  pints  of  pure  serum  were 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
al)out  as  much  in  that  of  the  abdomen. 

Case  VI II.  Old.— Ann  Sianfield, 
ast.  42,  died  September  23,  18ol.  Pro- 
minent symptoms  referable  to  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  functions  were  auto- 
matic life ;  constant  recumbent  pos- 
ture; ulceration  of  the  sacrum;  com- 
plete fatuity  ;  frequent  screaming  ;  sen- 
sibility doubtful;  constant  agitation. 

Autopsy,  September  24,  1831. — Cra- 
nium very  thick.  Minute  lenticular 
eminences,  of  greater  size  than  usual, 
disseminated  in  great  abundance  over 
the  visceral  arachnoid,  and  connecting 
it  with  the  arachnoid  of  the  dura  mater. 
About  six  ounces  of  serous  effusion  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Remark- 
ably white,  thickened,  mucous  condition 
of  the  arachnoid,  from  subarachnoid 
effusion  diffused  over  both  hemispheres, 
both  at  the  convexities  and  base.  Gene- 
ral adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cor- 
tical substance.  Conical  substance  soft 
and  reddish  in  many  points  ;  its  surface 
bloody  and  marbled  red  ;  half  its  thick- 
ness torn  up  with  the  pia  mater  ;  the 
torn  surfaces  red  and  bloody,  and  in  a 
state  of  ramoUissement.  Great  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, and  increased  tenacity  of  their 
coats.  Medullary  substance  infiltrated 
with  serosity.  The  arachnoid  of  the 
ventricles  was  slightly  reddish,  and  had 
a  downy,  villous  appearance.  Wliite 
pulpy  ramoUissement  of  the  ventricular 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Velum 
interpositum  adhering  intimately  to 
both  thalami,  corpora  quadrigeHiina, 
and  posterior  commissure.  A  portion 
of  brain,  about  the  size  of  a  garden  pea, 
in  the  centre  of  the  left  corpus  genicu- 
latum,  in  a  state  of  brownish  ramoUisse- 
ment. ISlight  sanguineous  infiltration 
of  the  pia  mater,  particularly  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  right  and  middle 
lobes. 

The  other  cavities  were  not  inspected. 

('ask  IX.  Old. — Charles  Dennis,  set. 
55,  died  ()cto!)er  (),  1831.  Prominent 
symptoms  referable  to  the  mental  and 
corporeal  functions,  were  great  (liminu- 
tion  of  the  locomotive  ])ovvers ;  occa- 
sional convulsive  attacks  resembling 
epilepsy  ;  permanent  tonic  contractions 
of  the  limbs  a  few  weeks  before  death; 
marasmus;  complete  fatuity;  uuloma- 
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tic   life ;    occasional   exciteuient,   witli 
screaming. 

Autopsy,  October  J,  1831. — Unusual 
development  of  tiie  crista  galli  of  the 
sethmoidal  bone.  From  tlie  rijjlit  pos- 
terior dinoid  process  of  the  sphenoidal 
bone,  tliere  arose  an  exostosis  of  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  terminating 
in  a  sharp  ragged  point,  the  pressure  of 
which  had  greatly  thickened  that  por- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  with  whicli  it  was 
in  contact.  Lenticular  eminences  dis- 
seminated over  the  visceral  arachnoid  of 
the  dura  mater,  particularly  at  tiie  me- 
sial eminences  of  the  hemispheies. 
Here  and  there,  alliuminous  deposits, 
of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  developed 
in  the  tissue  of  the  aracluioid.  Con- 
sideral)le  oedema  of  the  arachnoid. 
Complete  adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to 
the  cortical  substance  of  a  few  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  convexities  of  the 
brain,  but  throughout  the  membrane 
was  raised  with  difficulty.  Cortical 
substance  red  and  soft  in  its  whole 
depth,  and  bloody  at  its  surface.  Un- 
usual dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
cortical  substance.  iMedullary  sub- 
stance highly  injected,  particularly  the 
centrum  ovale,  which  was  remarkably 
tough  and  fibrous :  it  represented 
throughout,  liut  particularly  wliere  it 
surrounded  the  posterior  cornua  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  numerous  redtlireads; 
these  were  vessels  gorged  with  blood. 
About  four  ounces  of  serous  effusion 
within  the  ventricles.  White  pulpy 
ramollissement  of  the  septum  lucidum. 
Ramiform  redness  of  the  })ia  mater 
over  the  convolutions,  and  difl'used  red- 
ness, with  thickening,  between  the  con- 
volutions. 

Thorax. — The  heart  was  remarkably 
flaccid,  withered,  and  soft,  so  as  to  be 
easily  torn,  and  had  undergone  such 
diminution  in  size  as  scarcely  to  equal 
that  of  a  sheep.  Its  whole  apex  was 
converted  into  an  uniform  mass  of  car- 
tilage, as  vvell  as  those  columnar  of  the 
left  ventricle,  which  were  immediately 
attached  to  the  mass. 

Abdomen. — The  liver  was  of  a  white, 
or  rather  ash  colour,  and  presented  the 
character  of  pale  degeneration,  with 
slight  softening  of  its  texture,  but 
without  any  alteration  in  size.* 

[To  be  coutinued.] 


•  In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Davidson's  paper,  pape 
fA%,  for  "  the  anus  may  still  be  capable  of  lutioii, 
&e."  read  "  the  arms  may  still,  &c." 
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TATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  the  following  case  deserve  any  notice, 
as  shewing  the  influence  of  narcotics  in 
mercurial  irritation,  it  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

A  gentleman,  about  26  years  of  age, 
placed  himself  under  my  care  in  July 
last.  He  stated  that,  three  months  pre- 
viously, he  had  a  primary  venereal  ulcer 
on  the  prepuce,  which  disappeared  in 
about  a  week,  under  the  use  of  strong 
purgatives  and  the  application  of  caus- 
tic. His  symptoms  were,  a  deep 
ulcer  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  right 
tonsil,  withslight  difficulty  of  deglutition. 
No  spot  or  eruptions  on  the  surface  of 
the  body.  The  appearance  of  the  ulcer 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I 
directed  small  doses  of  the  Hydrar.  cum 
creta,  with  the  extract  of  Hvosciamus, 
night  and  morning ;  put  him  on  the 
antiphlogistic  plan  ;  and  enjoined  (juiet- 
ness  and  repose.  In  about  ten  days  the 
difficulty  of  deglutition  was  overcome, 
and  the  ulcer  had  cast  oti'  its  white 
slough,  and  exhibited  a  healthy  granu- 
lating base.  I  was  now  suddenly  called 
into  tlie  country,  where  I  was  forced  to 
remain  for  sometime,  but  previ(jU5  to  my 
leaving  town  I  gave  him  such  instruc- 
tions as  1  thought  his  case  required.  On 
my  return  to  town  he  again  called  on 
rae,  so  altered  in  his  looks  and  person 
that  I  scarcely  knew  him.  Some  short 
time  before,  I  left  him  robust,  florid, 
and  active ;  1  found  him  now  exsan- 
guined,  emaciated,  and  a  cripple.  On  in- 
quiring, 1  learned  from  him,  tliat,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  slow  progress  my 
medicine  was  making,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  rapid  cure  of  the  primary 
ulcer  being  still  fresh  in  bis  memory,  be 
applied  to  another  medical  man,  who 
ordered  him  to  take  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  in  pills  night  and  morning,  and 
to  use  a  gargle  (the  lolio  syphilitica 
lutea  of  Swiedaur)  repeatedly.  Under 
this  system  he  continued  nearly  a  month, 
the  ulcer  all  this  time  extending,  until 
it  occupied  the  whole  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx  :  he  now  applied  to  another 
medical  gentleman,  who  pronounced 
the  ulcer  to  be  phagedenic,  and  which, 
most  probably,  would  compromise  life. 
He  was  directed  to  use  mercurial  fumi- 
gations, and  to  suspend  all  otlier  fornis 
of  mercury,   to  take  anodyne  draughts 
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and   sarsapariUa.     In   a  fortnigl.t   the  ON  HEMORRHAGE. 

slough  cleared,  leaving  a  deep  excava-  ■ 

tion.     His  complaints  at  present  were,     To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
pains  in  every  part  of  liis  body—"  from  Gazelle. 

the  crown  of  his  bead  to  the  sole  of  his  Sir, 

foot"— which  completely  deprived  bun  ^^  ^^^^j,  j^^^  number  is  a  copious  cx- 
of  sleep  and  appetite  ;  difficulty  ot  ^^.^^.^  ^^^^^  ^  ^1,^^^  paper  of  mine  upon 
deglutition  ;  the  right  knee  enormously  ^^^  employment  of  styptics  in  haemor- 
swelled;  the  joint  immoveable ;  and  the  j^y^„^  j-j-oui  lar^e  arteries,  which  it 
tibia  bent  at  right  angles  on  the  femur,  ^^j^^j^^  appear  superfluous,  to  those  who 
The  size  of  the  knee,  together  with  the  ^j. »  acquainted  with  Dr.  Jones's  work, 
pain  and  general  debility,  alarmed  me  for  ^^^  j^^^^  written  at  all.  But  so  many 
the  resulf,  and  I  advised  him  to  consult  pp^sons,  who  ought  to  have  known  bet- 
an  eminent  surgeon,  which  he  declined  ^^^  ^^^^  principles  by  which  haemorrhage 
doing,  upon  which  I  directed  leeching  j^  controlled,  were  deceived  by  the  sup- 
and  cupping  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  ^^^^  efficacy  of  the  styptic  of  MM. 
lotio  liquoris  pluml>i  externally;  for  1  rp^irjch  and  'Halmagrande,  that  I  was 
found  all  warm  applications,  even  the  hot  j^^u^-gj  [q  ^ake  the  experiments  which 
bath,  increase   the  irritation  ;  enjoined  ^^^^^  related,  in  order  that  the  pu- 

quietuess,  and  put  him  on  the  use  ot  a  -j^  ^j-  gt.  George's  Hospital,  at  least, 
combination  of  extract  of  conium,  ,^jj^ijt  i)e  better  informed  upon  the  sub- 
Dover's  powder,  and  e.Ktract  of  hyoscia-  .^^^  ^j^^j  j^^.  convinced  by  their  own  ob- 
raus  night  and  morning,  and  ordered  the  ggrv'ation ;  and  I  observe,  by  the  Bull,  des 
compound  decoction  of  sarsapariUa,  g^..  Med.  tbatour  continental  neighbours 
which  latter  disturbed  his  digestion  so  i,ave  been  still  more  recently  occupied  in 
much  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  It  up,  and  considering  the  claims  of  afresh  styptic, 
confine  myself  to  the  conium,  hyosc.  and  pQi^poggji  of  charcoal,  resin,  and  gum- 
Dover's  powders  internally,  and  stimula-  arable,  to  the  confidence  of  French 
ting  frictions  externally.  Under  this  treat-  Surg-gons.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inte- 
ment  he  rapidly  improved  ;  his  iiights  nesting  to  those  who  are  not  convinced, 
became  better,  his  appetite  returned,  ,  my^experiments,  of  the  small  share 
and  the  swelling  and  pain  of  the  knee  ^jf  p^edit  that  styptics  can  claim  in  con- 
gradually  diminished.  For  two  months  trollino- haemorrhage  from  large  arteries, 
he  adhered  to  this  course,  with  the  ex-  ^^  be  "acquainted  with  the  following 
ceplion  of  increasing  the  dose  as  the  gjjmmary  of  Dr.  Jones's  experiments, 
haliit  became  used  to  it,  until  he  took  a  .^^  which  no  styptic  ivas  employed;  the 
scruple  of  conium,  with  a  proportionate  j-esult  of  which  induced  me  to'perform 
(juantity  of  Dover's  powder  and  hyos-  ^^^^  ^^^,^^^  although  of  a  dilTerent  kind, 
ciamus,  twiceaday.  His  general  health  ^^.j^jj  perfect  confidence  in  their  result, 
is  now  quite  restored,  and  the  local  at-  j^j^  experiments  were  performed  upon 
fection  of  the  knee  seems  perfectly  cured,  the  carotid,  axillary,  femoral,  and  bu- 
It  is  singular  tliat  the  disposition  to  sleep  j^^qj..^\  arteries  of  horses,  asses,  and  dogs, 
was  not  increased  beyond  the  natural  j  Partial  wounds,  22;  of  which 
limits,  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  jj^,g"j  jjj .  jj^^j  ^f  secondary  hasmor- 
vertigo,  and  that  the  bowels  were  moved     ^j^age,  3.' 

by  the  mildest  aperients.     Towards  the        2?  Secondary  haemorrhage   occurred 
close  of  the  case,  I  found  the  warm  bath     ;„  5  ;_lived,  2;  died,  3. 
agree  well.     Whether  the   little  sarsa-        3.  The  kind  of  wounds  were— 
parilla  be  took  could  have  any  effect  on  Lived.     Died. 

the  disease  1  cannot  say,  but  witii  that     Lonciitudinal  wounds 2        2        none. 

exception,  he  took  no  other  medicines     Obli(iue  wounds.  3        2  1 

than  those  mentioned  above.     That  the    Transverse  wounds    3        3        none. 

disease  is  perfectly  and  radically  cured  I     Half-circumference  cut ...  i        2  ^ 

will  not  say— time  alone  can  prove  that;     Considerable    (kind  not;   ^        ^        j^^ne. 

biJt  the  general  state  of  his  health   in-    p,'^'i!j\y^i .'.'.'".'.'..'..  9        9        none. 

clines  me  to  hope  so.     I  shall  ofler  no  

opinion  on  tiie  rationale  of  the  practice,  2<2      19          3 

conscious  that  any  explanation  I  could  ^    Died  of  secondary  hicmorrhage,  3; 

give  would  lie  unsatisfactory.  ^^^'  j-^.g^i   j^^  ^0  hours ;  one  lived  for 

1  remain  your  humble  servant,  ^.  ^j,      .  ^^^  ^^^^^  f^^  25  days. 

Richard  Birkk.  5,  y^    j^,„e3  also  divided,  or  com- 

''"""''ZlZm^^'"''  Plctcly  tore  through,  the  same  sized 
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arteries  in  nineteen  experiments ;  tyinc;' 
tlie  inteai-uments  in  fifteen,  and  leavinor 
tlie  wound  completely  open  in  the  other 
four. 

Of  these  nineteen,  thirteen  lived ; 
six  died,  or  were  killed  just  before  they 
prohiibly  would  have  died. 

Of  the  six  that  died,  three  were  open 
wounds ;  in  three  the  skin  was  closed 
by  suture. 

In  four,  the  end  of  the  artery  near- 
est to  the  heart  was  tied  ;  of  which  one 
died,  the  other  three  lived. 

In  fifteen,  nothing  was  done  to  the 
artery;  of  which  five  died,  ten  lived. 

The  result  is  amply  snfliciciit  to  |)rove 
that,  in  wounds  of  larye  arteries,  l)y  far 
the  majority  will  he  cured  Ity  very  sim- 
ple means,  witliout  the  emi)h)yinent  of 
any  styptic,  if  the  integuments  are 
closed;  and  tlie  ex|)eriments  detailed  in 
your  last  number,  I  think,  prove  the 
same  point  with  reijard  to  operi  wounds. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C^SAR  Hawkins. 

31,  Half-Moon-Street, 
Feb.  8,  1832. 


MANIA  FROM  EXHAUSTION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
(jazctte. 
Sir, 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  commenting;  on 
tlie  interestiiifr  case  of  mania  from  ex- 
haustion by  blood-lettinc;',  related,  in  the 
12th  Number  of  tlie  Medical  Gazettte, 
(p.  419)  observes,  that  he  is  "  the  first 
who  traced  puerperal  mania  to  exhaus- 
tion as  a  principal,  not  the  sole  cause," 
and  tliat  the  late  Dr.  Gooch  had  taken 
a  similar  view,  2:ivini>-  him.  Dr.  H.,  the 
credit  for  the  orii;inality  of  the  remark. 

I  am  not  solicitous  for  the  honour  of 
this  discovery,  had  1  a  claim  to  it ;  for 
surely  there  would  lie  little  merit  in  one, 
having  had  as  much  experience  as  my- 
self in  puerperal  insanity,  marking 
so  obvious  a  characteristic  of  the  puer- 
peral state,  as  exhaustion. 

If  my  work  on  insanity,  which  had 
precedency  both  of  Dr.  Hall's  and  Dr. 
Gooch's  iiublications  on  the  diseases  of 
women,  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  I  have  mentioned  mania,  or  de- 
lirium, to  be  a  frequent  conseijuence  of 
excessive  haemorrhage,  or  of  extreme 

219.— IX. 


exhaustion,  however  produced*  ;  and, 
in  the  introductory  observations  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  puerperal  insanity, 
have  premised,  that  "  when  a  woman  is 
recently  delivered,  she  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  person  who  has  sustained  a 
profuse  evacuation  of  another  kiudf." 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  I  consider  exhaustion  so  common  a 
cause  of  puerperal  mania  as  Dr.  Hall 
seems  to  imply;  and  fearing  that  too 
hasty  an  adoption  of  such  an  opinion 
might  lead  to  evil,  I  am  induced  to  offer 
some  brief  observations  on  the  subject. 

As  exhaustion  is  a  natural  concomi- 
tant of  parturition,  would  not  delirium 
he  much  more  freciucnt  among  lying-in 
women,  if  exhaustion  were  a  principal 
cause  in  producing  it? 

Mental  aberration,  or  delirium,  may 
come  on  at  the  epoch  of  conception — 
during  pregnancy — on  the  commence- 
ment, during,  or  immediately  after  la- 
bour, whether  attended  by  great  hae- 
morrhage or  little— whether  tlie  woman 
be  in  a  plethoric  or  cachectic  state — 
whether,  in  fact,  the  system  has  been 
much,  or  little,  or  not  at  all  reduced. 

Hence  is  it  not  to  be  inferred  that 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  gestation  and  parturition  that 
disposes  to  mental  aberration,  indepen- 
dent of  exhaustion  ? 

A  specific  condition  of  the  sexual 
organs  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  au 
influence  ;  but  there  is  no  feature  pecu- 
liar to  puerperal  insanity;  any  of  the 
phenomena  api)arent  in  other  forms  of 
insanity  may  occur  in  tiiis.  Nympho- 
mania is  not  oftener  attendant  on  the 
puerperal  woman  than  on  the  virgin. 

1  have  found  upon  investigation,  that 
above  half  of  eighty  lying-in  women  be- 
coming delirious,  had  an  hereditary 
predisposition  to  insanity. 

As  to  the  specific  cause  of  insanity  in 
lying-in  women,  therefore,  we  can  con- 
clude nothing,  but  that  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  developed  where'  an  hereditary 
predisposition  obtains. 

Dr.  Hall's  case,  referred  to  above, 
admiralily  illustrates  the  possibility  of 
inducing  mania  by  profuse  blood-letting, 
and  1  hope  will  prove  a  check  against  that 
indiscriminate  depletion  which  1  have 
known  practised,  for  no  other  reason, 
that  I  could  discern,  but  because  de- 
lirium had  supervened  on  delivery.     It 


*  Commentaries  on  Insanity,  Part  1,  Comm.  iv. 
t  Ibitl.  Part  2,  Comm.  vi. 
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sliews,  also,  that  this  remedy,  adopted  to 
remove  delirium,  if  pushed  to  excess, 
is  likely  to  originate  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  have  insisted 
elsewhere*,  and  repeat  it  here,  tliat 
puerperal  insanity  is  not  relieved  by 
venesection  :  the  only  exceptions  are, 
when  true  inflammation, _  or  plethora 
threatening  apoplexy,  or  inordinate  ac- 
tion of  the  circulation  exists. 

To  tlie  too  free  use  of  the  lancet  I 
have  ascribed  the  high  degree  of  morta- 
litv,  viz.  al)Oveo7jeins?x— in  the  synop- 
tical tablet  I  have  given  of  fifty  seven 
cases  which,  in  some  stage  or  other  of 
the  malady,  had  come  within  my  cog- 
nizance. 

Dr.  Gooch,  equally  impressed  with 
myself  with  the  importance  of  the  in- 
quiry—in what  proportion  puerperal 
insaiiity  proves  fatal — refers  to  my  table, 
and  states  his  persuasion,  that  its  re- 
sults "  present  a  prospect  unnecessarily 
gloomy  and  discouragiugj.'' 

With  a  want  of  candour  resemhling 
that  to  which  Dr.  Hall  alludes  in  this 
autlior,  he  never  mentions  where  this 
table  is  to  be  found :  nay  more,  he 
draws  inferences  from  it  which  I  have  in 
a  special  manner  endeavoured  to  guard 
my  readers  against. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  talde,  I  have 
subjoined,  that '"truth  compels  me  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  do  7iot  infer  this 
malady  to  be  naturally  as  mortal  as  the 
proportion  of  deaths  rocorded  in  it  in- 
timates§."  In  the  next  page,  I  have 
even  assigned  the  probable  cause  of  such 
fatal  effects,  in  these  words:  "in  most 
of  the  cases,  depletory  measures  had 
been  pushed  to  an  unreasonable  extent ; 
so  that  the  issue  was  already  perhaps 
determined  before  I  was  consulted,  and 
no  alternative  left  but  death,  or  long 
continued  insanity." 

Dr.  Gooch  is  dead  :  christian  charity, 
therefore,  forbids  my  saying  more  than 
is  requisite  to  correct  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions his  remarks  on  the  results  of 
my  experience  are  calculated  to  produce. 
What  other  liberties  he  has  taken  with 
my  opinions  and  treatment  of  puerperal 
insanity,  without  acknowle<lgn)ent,  may 
be  seen  by  tlii)>e  wlio  chuse  to  read,  and 
compure  our  respective  dissertations  on 
this  subject. 

From   what   source   soever   the   im- 

•  (^oiiiincntiirici  on  liiiiuuKy,  p.  4011. 
tlbid.  p.  B!M. 

J  An  Account  of  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women, 
p.  I'.'l. 
^  CommeutaricB,  pp.  'i'M,  39'J. 


proveraent proceeds,  is  immaterial;  but 
I  have  subsequently  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  more  enlightened  views 
prevail  respecting  the  treatment  of 
puerperal  insanity,  and  consecjuently 
that,  comparatively,  such  cases  are  ge- 
nerally of  shorter  duration,  and  the  re- 
coveries more  numerous. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
G.  IMann  Burrows. 

64,  Great  Russell  Street, 
January,  18o2. 


ANATOMY  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  WAS  induced  to  put  forward  the  "  Ob- 
servations" which  you  did  me  the  favour 
to  insert  in  your  last  nuiid>er,  from  a 
conviction  tlu-.t  the  bill  as  it  stands  only 
palliates  the  mischiefs  which  it  purposes 
to  correct.  The  dithculty  of  all  legisla- 
tion lies  chiefly  in  detail ;  and  here  that 
dithculty  is  in'crea>ed  by  the  admitted 
unsuitableness  of  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion, repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  natural 
feelings,  not  to  mention  the  prejudices, 
of  mankind.  But  it  is  useless  thus  to 
treat  the  subject  in  the  dark  ;  I  would 
have  it  fairly  and  boldly  met,  involving 
as  it  does  the  security  of  the  public, 
and  the  credit  of  the  profession. 

The  absolute  indispeiisableness  of 
anatomy  is  not  now  to  be  argued  ;  the 
previous  agitation  of  that  question  has 
given  rise  to  some  able  expositions, 
■which  are  doubtless  familiar  to  your 
readers.  I  would  especially  luention  an 
article  first  published,  1  think,  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  entitled,  "  The 
Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living,"  and 
another  in  the  Quarterly,  attributed  to 
the  late  Dr.  (iooch. 

Hitherto  the  pursuit  of  anatomy  has 
been  stealthy,  like  an  iirnominious  call- 
ing, half  checked  and  half  encouraged — 
one  of  those  anomalies  which  result 
from  the  conflict  of  man's  real  necessi- 
ties with  bis  abstract  likings;  and  hence 
tlie  student  has  been  punishable  for 
providing  hitr.self  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining knowledge,  for  the  neglect  of 
which  he  would  have  been  puni^hed  as 
a  practitioner.  Discoveries  have  lately 
been  uiade  which  call  for  the  interven- 
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tion  of  the  law,  not  merely  to  punish  a 
hideous  crime,  but  to  provide  for  each 
lighter  shade  of  otfence,  and  rciiiuvc  tlie 
temptation.  How  is  this  effected  by 
the  bill,  which  opens  and  sanctions  a 
body  market,  leavinif  the  price  unde- 
fined, and  subject  to  tiie  fluctuations, 
real  or  fictitious,  of  all  markets  ?  It  takes 
for  granted  that  a  plentiful  supply  will 
80  reduce  the  price,  as  to  extinguisli  the 
temptation  to  crime.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  axiom,  that  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply will  reduce  the  cost  in  this  as  in 
other  markets,  I  assert  that  we  are  uei- 
ther  warranted  by  reason  or  cxi)erience 
to  conclude,  that  a  wretch  so  utterly  de- 
praved &i  deliberately  to  commit  one 
murder  for  a  sum  of  ten  pounds,  will 
hesitate  to  commit  two,  nay  three,  for 
the  same  sum.  But,  say  the  advocates 
for  the  bill,  the  certificate  required  with 
the  body  is  sutficient  security  against 
murder.  I  reply,  that  it  is  in  so  far  a 
safeguard,  that  in  no  instance  should  it 
be  dispensed  with  ;  but  taking  tlie  num- 
berless instances  in  which  persons  of  a 
certain  class  die  in  the  absence  of  all 
medical  attendance,  the  certificate  will, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  be  a 
mere  form  ;  and  even  were  the  body 
opened,  a  process  l)y  which  it  would  be 
si)oiled  for  sale,  the  cause  of  death 
would  often  be  conjectural.  In  short, 
the  legal  sanction  now  first  granted  by 
this  l)iil  to  traffic  in  bodies,  only  unl)ars 
the  door  uhicli  was  formerly  forced. 
It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  an  act  which  renders  the 
human  body  a  legal  tender  ;  thus  tempt- 
ing the  poor  man,  in  a  moment  of 
desperation,  to  turn  an  evil  eye  upon 
his  friendless  and  even  poorer  neigh- 
bour. Such  is  the  monstrous  result  of 
a  legal  enactment,  the  great  ol>ject  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
crime.  Thus  much  as  regards  the 
public. 

Now  let  me  ask,  how  is  the-  profes- 
sion exonerated,  by  this  bill,  from  the 
unmerited  degradation  of  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  this  odious  traffic .'' 

There  are  gentlemen,  now  living  or- 
naments of  their  profession,  who  have 
Iteen  in  former  times  obliged  to  act  as 
their  own  purveyors,  and  to  join  in  the 
perilous  and  ungrateful  service  of  rob- 
bing graves  for  the  means  of  education. 
This  necessity,  painful  and  disgusting 
as  it  was,  was  honourable  in  comparison 
with  that  to  which  we  have  been  reduced 
by  the  systematic  employment  of  resur- 


rection men;  whose  daring  monopoly  of 
iheir  craft,  sharpened  by  its  risks  and  the 
severity  of  its  penalties,  became  so  gain- 
ful as  to  plunge  them  into  a  reckless  sen- 
suality; tiie  next  step  to  which  was  mid- 
night murder.  How  long  the  infamous 
practices  of  these  men  may  liave  been 
perpetrating,  to  meet  the  iiscreasing  de- 
mands and  secure  the  enormous  prices 
paid  by  rival  s<'hools,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing ;  that  tlie  discovery  is  recent 
affords  no  proof  that  tlie  crime  is  so. 
Crimes  are  committed  in  all  great  com- 
munities which  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  most  active  police,  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  many  simpie-ininded  per- 
sons would  be  incredulous,,  if  they  were 
disclosed. 

Whatever  other  provisions  mav  be 
thought  advisable,  the  profession  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  stand  out  for 
this — that  the  trade  in  bodies  shall 
henceforward  cease,  and  he  declared  a 
violation  of  tlie  law  of  the  land.  It  i 
an  unfounded  and  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, that  if  the  direct  stimulus  of  gain 
be  taken  away,  the  supply  will  fail :  the 
dissecting- tables  will  he  supplied  with 
the  same  description  and  class  of  sub- 
jects as  heretofore  ;  for  surely  no  one  is 
silly  enougli  to  suppose  tiiat  tliey  have 
been,  or  will  be,  furnislitd  by  what  are 
called  the  better  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  "  unclaimed"  dead  are  the 
proper,  and  more  than  sufficient  source  ; 
and  it  is  a  maudlin  sensibility  which 
affects  to  lament  over  the  condition  that 
renders  those  useful  after  death  who 
have  been  burthensome  whilst  living. 
Parishes  bury  their  "  unclaimed"  dead 
at  an  average  cost  of  three  to  four 
pounds  for  each  body :  let  these  be 
transferreil  to  the  schools,  under  the 
siiperintendance  of  the  inspector,  and 
the  parochial  assessment  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  a  sojihistry  to  calculate  upon 
any  result  from  the  philanthropic  exam- 
ples of  A.,  B.,  or  C,  in  high  or  middle 
life.  Nothing  will  reconcile  individuals, 
who  have  means  and  friends,  to  the 
custom  of  bequeathing  their  iiodies  for 
dissection.  It  may  be  vastly  noble, 
but  it  is  not  natural,  and  originates  in 
a  spurious  liberalism — the  temper  of 
t''c  time.  As  society  is  constituted, 
there  must  be  a  diversity  of  lots;  dur- 
ing life  it  is  real  and  personal — after 
death,  a  reality  only  to  survivors,  and 
painful  only  to  friends. 

Strongly  as  I  oi>ject  to  the  sale  and 
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purchase  of  bodies,  I  am  no  advocate 
for  the  sjratulty  of  anatomical  educa- 
tion; wiiat  isi^iven,  is  rarely  ^o  prized, 
or  turned  to  so  much  account,  as  what 
is  purchased.  Let  the  price  of  sub- 
jects be  stipulated,  and  constitute  a 
fund  strictly  appropriated  to  the  sala- 
ries of  inspectors,  and  fees  to  porters 
cin|doyed  ; — a  moderate  price  will  be 
sutiicicnt  to  ensure  the  respectability 
and  trustworthiness  of  such  persons, 
allowing  an  inspector  for  each  schodl. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  bill  can  i)e  effectual 
for  the  security  of  the  public  and  the 
credit  of  the  profession,  whidi  does  not 
require  that  dissection  should  be  con- 
fined to  licensed  schools.  How  are 
inspectors  to  perform  their  duties  un- 
less thus  circumscrilied  and  defined  ?  I 
have  heard  no  rational  olnection  to 
licenses.  The  alleged  hardship  upon 
persons  advanced  in  life,  or  settled  in 
the  coiuitry,  wishing  lo  refresh  their 
knowledge,  is  a  pure  delusion  :  persons 
so  situated,  and  in  earnest,  may  resort 
to  the  metropolitan  or  provincial  school, 
and  there  gain  what  thev  desire  with 
the  greatest  benefit  and  expedition. 
And,  to  obviate  the  annoyance  of  p<d)- 
licity,  let  the  schools  provide  private 
rooms  when  they  make  the  discovery  of 
their  necessity. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

B.Travers. 

Bniton-Street,  Feb.  7,  ie32. 


To  the  Editor  nf  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Every  rational  person  must  agree  with 
JMr.  Travers  iu  the  f/eneral  principles 
upon  which  his  observations,  contained 
in  your  last  numl)er,  are  based  ;  but  I 
know  not  how  far  he  is  justified  in  urg- 
ing so  strongly  the  necessity  of  an  en- 
actment to  restrict  the  practice  of  ana- 
tomy to  /ue/t.s7f/ schools. 

'J"he  object  of  guch  an  enactment 
would  evidently  be  to  limit  the  number 
of  schools ;  and  yet  I  do  not  see,  very 
clearly,  how  any  law  can  be  introduccii 
so  as,  consistently  with  justice  and  im- 
partiality, to  prevent  the  cstai)lislnnent 
of  new  scliools.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me,  that  an  increased  niiiril)cr  of  ana- 
tomical schools,  or  of  Catablishments  of 


a  similar  kind,  is,  if  it  be  an  evil,  one 
•which  would  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
medy itself;  and  that  more  effectually 
than  any  legislative  interference  could 
do.  The  prerogative,  at  present  verv 
properly  exercised  by  the  College  of 
(Surgeons  and  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
of  recognizing  properly  qualified  teach- 
ers, enables  them  in  effect  to  license 
schools,  and  to  prevent  their  increase  to 
an  unnecessary  extent.  It  gives  those 
bodies  all  the  salntary  power  which 
Mr.  Travers  desires  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  some  authority,  while  it  in  no 
way  impedes  a^iatomical  study. 

But  it  should  lie  remembered  that  the 
number  of  schools  must  be  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
not  the  latter  to  the  former  ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  an  increase  in  the  numiier  of 
anatomical  schools  will  not  augment  the 
number  of  students.  Now  the  demand 
for  sulijectsis  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  students,  whether  those  students 
be  divided  among  ten  classes,  or  all  in- 
cluded within  the  ])recincls  of  one 
school  :  hence,  were  Mr.  Travers  to  re- 
duce the  anatomical  schools  in  London 
to  three,  the  demand  for  subjects  would 
not  be  in  any  degree  diminished. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Travers  savours 
so  much  of  that  monopolizing  spirit, 
which  has  already  tended  considerably 
to  injure  the  interests  of  the  anatomical 
schools  of  London,  that  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  thus  expressing  sentiments 
in  which  I  feel  that  1  shall  meet  the  con- 
currence of  many  well-wishers  to  the 
profession  and  science  of  medicine. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
II.  B.  Todd, 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology at  the  Medical  School, 
Aldersgate-Street. 

37,  Great  Russell-Street,  Bloomsbury, 
Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  1832. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

May  I  beg  to  intrude  on  your  pages,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  "  Anatomy 
Bill"  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Travers  ; 
inasmuch  as  I  ju(ii;e  it  expedient  to  call 
the  altention  of  your  readers  (and  more 
particularly  of  country  surgeons)  to  the 
fact  that  while  Mr.  Travers,  iu  Ids  bill. 
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does  away  ^^itli  the  "  money  IraflJc"  by 
the  transfer  of  dead  l)odies,  he  at  once 
renders  prHctieal  snrsrery  a  monopoly,  l)y 
cuttiniv  oti'all  su|)ply  of  sniijects  to  the 
ineiiibers  of  the  Collejre  unless  they 
have  a  licensed  school  ;  and  liowever 
conversaiit  a  man  may  l)e  with  his  ana- 
tomy when  he  leaves  town,  as  lime  rolls 
on  he  becomes  deticient,  and  incompe- 
tent to  perform  capital  operations  on 
the  livinir  unless  he  first  execute  such 
oil  the  dead— a  "  boon''  most  desirable, 
and  one,  of  which  (at  this  time)  hospital 
sursjeons  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves. 
Now  the  second  clause  of  Mr.  Travers's 
bill  altoj^ether  prohibits  every  kind  of 
supply  (save  to  the  licensed  schools), 
to  the  tjreat  injury  of  every  practical 
sur<reon  residinij  in  the  country ;  I 
therefore  hope  you,  as  a  friend  to  the 
profession,  will  guard  ajjainst  any  lliinn;- 
like  a  monopoly,  and  endeavour  to  lay 
the  path  open  to  merit  and  industry. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Your  obedient  hum  hie  servant, 

W.  R.,  Surgeon. 

Grantham,  February  8,  lb32. 

P.S. — I  think  the  present  bill,  now 
before  parliament,  far  preferable  to  the 
one  suefgested  by  Mr.  Travers  ;  as  the 
transfer  of  dead  bodies  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  pro- 
fession. 


FASTING. 


The  author  of  a  wnik,  entitled  "  Apo- 
loirie  du  Jeune,"  puldished  in  Paris,  in 
the  year  1795,  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
occasional  fasting  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  means  of  invigorating  and  pro- 
Ionising  life-  One  of  his  arguments  is 
this  : — he  takes  152  hermits  or  bishops 
(French  bisliops,  it  is  to  l)e  presumed, 
eveques,)  who  are  kimwn  to  have  lived  a 
strictly  ten)perale  life,  with  fre(]nent 
fasting;  and  he  sets  them  aijainst  an 
equal  number  of  academician>,  half 
from  the  Acadnnie  d&s  Scicuces  and 
half  from  the  Belles  Lettrts.  The  joint 
lives  of  the  hermits  amounted  to 
11,5S9  years;  those  of  the  academicians 
only  to  10,511.  Hence  lie  concludes 
that  frequent  fasting  would  prolong  the 
lives  of  n)en  of  letters,  in  eacii  indivi- 
dual case,  by  more  than  seven  years, 
on  an  avera'rc. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abreger."— D'ALEMBtKT. 


The  Ci/clujjcetlia  of  Practical  Medicim. 

Part  II.  Feb.  1832. 
The  early  notice  we  have  taken  of  the 
successive  parts  of  this  Dictionary  siiewg 
the  interest  witli  which  we  regard  its 
progress.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  the  learned  physicians  by  wiiom  it 
is  conducted,  have  conceived  a  different 
idea  from  ourselves  with  regard  to  the 
beau  ideal  of  such  a  work.  Some  ob- 
jections we  ventured  to  make  in  refe- 
rence to  the  first  number;  and  as  these 
were,  in  part,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  re- 
medied (the  size  and  form  of  the 
volume),  we  did  not,  of  course,  expect 
to  see  any  change  in  these  respects  ; 
but  there  is  one  point  to  which,  with 
every  good  feeiinif,  we  must  seriously 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Editors ; 
namely,  that  however  learned  and  ela- 
borate the  essays  may  be,  they  yet  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  title  whicli 
has  been  given  to  the  work.  It  is 
not  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Me- 
dicine; for  the  proportion  that  the 
practical  parts  bear  t"  the  abstract 
plivsiolo<rical  and  theoretical  portions, 
is  exceediui^ly  small.  This,  tlien,  is  one 
fault ;  another  is,  that  a  due  i)alance  is 
not  struck  l)etween  tiie  articles  as  to 
length— some  are  lengthy  and  unimpor- 
tant, others,  which  ought  to  be  inipor- 
tant,  are  short  and  meagre.  It  is,  of 
course,  within  the  province  of  tlie  Edi- 
tors to  control  tliis,  and  it  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  work  that  they 
slioulJ  do  so. 

Observations  0)i  the  Medical  Trfatmciit 
of  Insitnilif.  Bv  Edward  J.  ISey- 
MOUR,  M."L).  1832.  pp.  .%. 
Tins  unpretending  little  volume  con- 
sists of  three  lectures,  delivered  l)efore 
the  College  of  Physicians  last  season. 
One  of  these  was  published  in  our  pre- 
sent volume,  l)ecause  we  regarded  it  as 
containin:^  a  very  useful  and  perspicu- 
ous digest  of  what  was  known-re<rarding 
"  the  application  of  medicine  to  nien- 
tal  disease,"  accompanied  by  numerous 
original  observations.  Tli,e  oriier  lec- 
tures, which  precede  the  one  alluded  to, 
treat  of  the  causes,  pathology,  and  phe- 
nomena of  insanity;  and  are  construct- 
ed iii   the   same    manner   as  tiiat   with 
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which  our  readers  are  already  acquaint- 
ed— ex  uiio  disce  omnes. 


Treatise  on  Chnltra  Asphyxia,  or  Epi- 
demic Cholera,  us  it  appeared  in 
Asia,  and  more  rfcmthj  in  Europe, 
K-e.  ^T.  By  George  Hamilton 
Bei.l.  Second  Edition,  very  greatly 
enlarged. 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  num- 
berless ephemeral  j)roductions  on  the 
subject  of  cholera  to  this  re:illy  useful 
work,  a  second  edition  of  which,  it  is 
creditahle  to  the  profession  to  find, 
has  already  been  required.  The  his- 
tory of  the  disease  is  here  brought 
down  to  the  latest  period,  and  the  vari- 
ous reports  and  documents  which  have 
appeared  regarding  it  have  been  turned 
to  due  account.  Ditl'ering  as  we  do 
from  the  intelligent  autlior  on  the  sui)- 
ject  of  contagion,  we  are  not  the  less 
an.xious  to  bring  his  opinions  before  our 
readers;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
none  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  our 
recommendation  will  regret  either  the 
time  or  money  spent  on  Mr.  Bell's 
Treatise.  Jf  we  can  find  space  in  the 
present  number,  we  shall  give  some  of 
the  cases  of  cholera  as  it  has  shewn  it- 
self at  Haddington. 

Annals  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital. 
No.  I.     Dul)lin,  18:il. 

This  is  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the 
splendid  hospital,  founded  bythe  muni- 
ficence of  Sir  P.  Dun.  How  it  has 
happened  that  .so  excellent  an  institu- 
tion sliould  be  without  a  medical  histo- 
riograj)her  so  long,  is  more  tiian  we  can 
well  account  for;  hut  we  are  disposed 
to  give  much  credit  to  tlie  present  phy- 
sician inordinary,  for  bestirring  himself 
in  getting  up  the  work  before  us.  Dr. 
Osborne  has  very  properly  prefi.xed  to 
his  report  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
progressive  advancement  of  the  hospi- 
tal. Tew  readers,  we  fancy,  on  this 
hide  of  the  Ciiaunel,  know  much  about 
Sir  Patrick :  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  not  much  more  than  a 
century  has  elapsed  .since  the  worthy 
knight  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Like  the  patron  saint,  his  namesake,  he 
was  a  Scotchman  ;  of  tlie  family  of 
Dun  of  that  ilk,  near  IMontrose.  In 
|f)f)3,  we  find  him  president  of  the 
Irish  College  of  Physicians  ;  at  the 
same  time  lie  occupied  a  high  rank  in 


his  profession,  and  was  State  physician 
for  several  years  previous  to  his  death. 
By  his  will  he  bccpieathed  lands,  wliich 
then  brought  in  an  annual  rent  of  521. 
for  the  support  of  one  or  two  j)rofes- 
sors.  And  this  is  the  friend  from  which 
the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  derives 
its  present  support ; — but  it  should  be 
added,  that  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  landed  property 
in  that  country  since  the  founder's 
death,  the  present  income  from  the 
estates  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  is  little  shorty 
of  2000/.  per  annum. 

There  are  several  curious  cases  re- 
corded in  the  Report,  of  which  we  may 
avail  ourselves  at  another  opportunity. 


Official  Reports  made  to  Government 
by  Dus.  Russell  and  Barry,  on  the 
Disease  called  Cholera  Spasmodica, 
as  observed  by  them  during  their 
3Iission  to  Russia  in  1831.  With  an 
Appendix,  and  other  Papers,  Ex- 
tracts of  Letters,  Reports,  and  Com- 
munications received  from  the  Con- 
tinent, relating  to  that  Disease. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  docu- 
ments have  already  been  for  some 
months  before  the  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal; theycommence  with  the  first  report 
made  by  the  Board  of  Health,  dated 
August  12,  1831,  and  conclude  with  a 
note  from  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry, 
dated  January  12,  1832.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  over  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion thus  collected  into  rather  a  formida- 
ble volume,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  objects  of 
the  mission  were  most  amply  iulfilled. 
The  only  circumstance  which  prevents 
us  from  extracting  largely,  is,  that  we 
jiave  already,  in  a  succession  of  num- 
bers, transcribed  the  most  interesting 
reports  into  our  paijes.  In  looking 
them  over  in  their  collected  foru),  only 
two  passages  of  importance  strike  us 
as  either  being  new  or  as  having  former- 
ly escaped  our  notice;  these  we  shall 
probably  give  next  week. 


Journal  of  a  Tour  made  in  the  Years 
1S28— 1829,  throuf/h  Syria,  Car- 
niola,  and  Italy,  nJiilst  accompanying 
the  late  Sir  IJnniphry  Davy.  By  J. 
J.  Tobin,  M.D. 

Dr.  Tobin   was    the   amanuensis   and 
private    secretary     of    Sir    Humphry 
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during  the  whole  of  that  last  continental 
tour  which  terminated  so  fatally  at 
Geneva  ;  and  having  kept  a  diary  of  the 
period,  he  has  here  'jfiven  us  an  abstract 
of  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  inlernstinir 
little  volume.  We  should  have  iioped 
for  more  of  the  converaations,  and  flashes 
of  theexpirini;-  genius,  of  our  great  uhi- 
losopher;  i)ut  Sir  Humphry  was  Itroken 
up,  and,  what  was  still  more  unfortu- 
nate, but  too  conscious  of  the  fact. 
He  avoided  company,  and  chose  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  solitude  and 
silence.  Vet  the  habitually  active  and 
in(]uiring  mind  was  not  to  he  so  satis- 
fied:  Dr.  Tohin  irives  us  many  curious 
particulars  of  the  literary  rela.xatioiis  of 
his  illustrious  friend.  The  morning  was 
usually  spent  in  dictating  the  "  Consola- 
tions in  Travel,"  or,  as  he  at  first  called 
it,  his  "  Vision  ;"  the  evening  in  listen- 
ing to  the  perusal  chiefly  of  works  of 
fiction  :  and,  it  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing, that  the  last  work  he  ever  heard 
read  was  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker. 
A  little  before  his  death,  he  derived  ex- 
quisite pleasure  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
critique,  in  the  Quarterly,  on  his 
"  Salmonia."  We  wish  Ur.  Tobiu 
had  recorded  some  of  these  circum- 
stances more  at  length  j  but  as  it  is, 
interspersed  with  the  topograpiiical 
notices  which  form  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  volume,  we  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a  work  of  much  merit  and 
interest. 
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Saturdai/,  February  11,  1832. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi, dignitatem  Ar- 
tin  Mediae  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veuiendi  in  pub- 
iicumsitjdiceDdipericulumnonrccuso-"— Cicero. 


IMPROVED  PROSPECTS  of  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Thk  coldness  with  which  the  anatomy 
question  was  taken  up  lately  by  parlia- 
ment, and  of  which  we  thought  vye  had 
some  reason  to  complain,  has,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive,  been  exchanged  for  a 
mode  of  reception  more  cheering  and 
satisfactory.  Petitions  have  been  pre- 
sented from  various  quarters*,  in  favour 

*  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  sen- 
sible lay  petition  from  Lee(i:f. 


of  a  regulation  of  some  sort,  and  con- 
versations   have     arisen    occasionally, 
which   disclose  the  favourable  feelings 
entertained    on   the    subject    by   those 
members  of  the  legislature  who  can  be 
persuaded   to  speak  out  about  it.     The 
Cresset  Pelliams  and  the  Percevals  have 
been  shamed  oat  of  their  wrong-headed 
o|)position  ;  but  the  member  for  Pres- 
ton, who  has  no  protective  principle  of 
delicacy  in  his  nature,  still  goes  on  to 
blunder  out    every   assertion   he     can 
think  of,  true  or  false,  by  which  he  cap 
hope   to  retard   the    progress    of 
bill.     It  is  curious  to  observe  the  pro. 
ceedings   of   both   Hunt  and  Cohbelt, 
the  worthy  pair  of  brethren,  who,  how- 
ever they  may  be  prepared  to  tear  each 
other  to  pieces  on  other  matters,  are  yet 
most  ludicrously  leagued,    like  sworn 
friends,  to  put  down  the  iiihumanVij  of 
anatomy !     There    are    prejudices,    no 
doubt,  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  of 
which  those  gentry  would  be  sorry  not 
to    avail    themselves;     though    proba- 
bly  we  should  be  wrong  in  attributing 
all  their  earnestness   of  o|)position   to 
this  cause,  while  it  may  be  owing,  in  as 
considerable  a  degree,  to  that  sympathy 
which   an   equal  proportion   of   unen- 
lightened prejudice  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce.    Oh,  the  tender  mercies  of  Peter 
Porcupine   and   Henry    Hunt   for    the 
poor  !    There  is  the  member  for  i\lid- 
dlesex,    however,  who  probably  is  as 
good  authority  as  either  of  these  wor- 
thies, on  what  is  likely  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and   what    the 
people  may    be   likely    to   take    as  a 
wholesome,  though  at   first  perhaps  a 
bitter  draught — even  he  has  not  thought 
it  right  or  politic  to  remain  silent  when 
such  aa  "  inhuman"  measure  was  be- 
fore the  House.     Mr.  Hume,  in  truth, 
could  serve  the  profession  much,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  people,  were  he 
only  to  exert  him;elf  often  thus,  when 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  health 
and  physical  wants   of  the  nation  arc 
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under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  have  done.  The  other  night  the  ho- 
We  want  enli<fhtened  representatives  of  nourable  member  for  Preston  having' 
our  profession  in  the  House  of  Com-  told  a  most  absurd  story,  about  an  arti- 
mons,  and  that  want  is  every  day  more  ficial  subject  of  some  sort  beinsr  em- 
and  more  impressed  upon  us.  That  a  ployed  for  years  l)ack  in  teaciiini;-  ana- 
day  will  come  when  such  an  obvious  tomy  in  one  of  the  Dublin  scliools  (!), 
and  due  provision  for  the  balancinof  of  the  Irish  Solicitor-General  was  called 
the  different  interests  of  the  state,  by  on  his  lea^s  to  contradict  it,  and  in  doinfj 
the  appointment  of  representatives  so  an  important  piece  of  intelligence 
equally  chosen  from  the  three  learned  was  let  drop.  A  pair  of  deputies,  the 
professions,  will  be  adopted,  \\e  have  learned  gentleman  informed  us,  had 
little  doubt;  but,  meantime,  many  a  come  over  from  the  College  of  Surgeons 
measure  "  of  great  pith  and  moment"  in  Ireland,  to  procure  the  extension  of 
is  lost,  or  treated  with  cold  neglect,  the  new  anatomy  bill  to  that  country, 
through  a  deficiency  of  such  adequate  Perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  that  certain  de- 
reprcsentation.  By  the  way.  Sir  James  puties  have  come  over,  is  quite  true; 
Mackintosh  was  once  adorned  with  the  but  that  their  business  is  exactly  what 
bonnet  of  the  faculty :  has  he  fore-  l\Ir.  Crampton  tells  us,  is  a  matter  of 
sworn  us,  or  why  have  we  never  had  the  belief  too  hard  for  us  to  credit.  When 
benefit  of  his  eloquent  advocacy  in  any  we  have  ascertained  that  one,  if  not 
discussion  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  both,  these  worthy  deputies  are  the  same 
medical  science?  who  last  session  performed  sucli  feats 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  has  become  now  before  the  committee  on  the  grand  jury 
one  of  our  warmest  supporters.  With  a  bill,  and  that  the  monopoly  contem plat- 
zeal  worthy  of  the  successor  of  Sloane  and  ed  by  that  bill  is  udhuc.  sub  jatlicc,  they 
Pringle  in  the  chair  of  the  first  scientific  will  excuse  us  if  we  seem  a  little  jealous 
society  in  England,  his  Royal  Highness  of  their  movements,  and  incredulous  as 
has  come  forward  and  set  an  example  to  the  avowed  design  of  their  mission. 

that  oiight  to  have  great  weight  in  the  

removal  of  prejudice.     His  declaration 

lately  on  presenting  the  petition  of  the  COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF 
President,  Fellows,  and  Commonalty  of  CHOLERA, 
the  Faculty  of  Physic,  did  honour  to  his  By  the  accounts  received  in  London  up 
well-known  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to  Feb.  10th,  the  following  have  been 
could  not  have  been  delivered  on  a  more  the  actual  numbers  and  rates  of  morta- 
opportune  or  solemn  occasion  ;  and  tlie  lity  at  the  places  where  the  cholera  has 
minuteness  with  which  he  subsequently  prevailed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
dwelt  on  several  minor  topics  of  im-  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  any  degree  of 
portance,  while  presenting  the  anatomy  accuracy  of  its  comparative  degrees  of 
petition  of  the  388  students  of  St.  Bar-  severity.  Some  places  wc  omit  from 
tholomew's,  proves  what  an  anxious  our  calculation,  because  to  speak  of  th^ 
interest  his  Royal  Highness  takes  in  the  fatality  of  a  disease  within  two  or  three 
successful  issue  of  this  diflicuit  piece  of  days  after  its  first  irruption,  can  only  lead 
legislatorial  management.  Other  great  lo  vague,  and  probably  erroneous  con- 
names  among  our  enlightened  backers  jeciure.  At  Earsden,  for  instance,  the 
might  be  here  set  forth  with  honourable  number  of  cases  reported  is  very  large  in 
mention  ;  but  we  shall  take  another  op-  proportion  to  the  deaths ;  but  to  suppose 
portunity  of  paying  them  due  homage,  this   would  prove  the  ultimate  result, 

A  word  on  a  collateral  topic  and  we  would  be  to  form  un  extruvagantly  san- 
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guiiie  expectation,  inasmuch  as  a  consi- 
derable number  of  those  who  remain  ill, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  yet  sink  under  the 
complaint. 

The  jjrand  total  of  cases  is  4146,  and 
and  of  deaths,  1l'50;  hut  this,  it  will  be 
understood  by  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, does  not  enable  us  to  calculate 
the  rate  of  mortality,  as  many  of  the 
cases  are  very  recent,  and  have  not  yet 
passed  the  period  of  danj^er.  Taking 
places,  however,  where  the  disease  is 
either  expended,  or  has  prevailed  for  a 
considerable  time,  we  find  that  at  Sun- 
derland the  numbers  are — cases  536, 
deaths  202, — or  rather  less  than  one 
in  three.  Newcastle,  cases  928,  deaths 
293 ;  or  considerably  less  than  one  in 
three.  Gateshead,  cases  402,  deaths  144 ; 
or  somewhat  above  one  in  three.  At 
North  Shields,  cases  236,  deaths  59. 
At  Hetton,  &c.  cases  367,  deaths  73 ; 
or  nearly  as  one  in  five.  At  Wallsend, 
cases  32,  deaths  3:  and  at  Ellsuich, 
cases  10,  deaths  1  ;  or  nearly  one  in  ten  ! 

Again,  in  Scotland  the  rate  of  morta- 
lity becomes  formidably  increased.  At 
Musselburgh,  cases  362,  deaths  153; 
or  about  one  in  two  and  a  third.  At 
Haddington,  cases  112,  deaths  55.  At 
North  Berwick,  cases  15,  deaths  6  ; 
and  at  Killingworth,  cases  9,  deaths 
5  ;  or  about  one  death  out  of  every 
two  cases ;  while  by  a  private  letter 
from  a  distinguished  practitioner  in 
<jlasgow,  we  learn  (under  date  Fei).  6,) 
that  at  Kirkintilloch,  "  out  of  30  ma- 
lignant  cases,  20  have  died" — only  one 
recovery  in  three  cases  ;  but  this  calcu- 
lation does  not  include  the  mild  cases. 
It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  a  con- 
siderable difl'erence  has  been  exiiibited 
in  the  fatality  of  the  disease  at  diflerent 
places,  and  it  becomes  a  natural  (|ues. 
tion — is  this  owing  to  any  difference  in 
treatment  ?  We  can  state,  from  ample 
sources  of  information,  that  it  does  not ; 
the  treatment  adopted  during  the  last 


two  months  having  varied  very  little 
indeed  in  the  places  alluded  to,  and 
having  almost  exclusively  consisted 
of  emetics,  moderate  and  cautious 
bleeding,  calomel,  occasionally  pur- 
gatives, opiates  and  stimulants  in 
limited  quantity,  clysters,  either  simply 
emollient  or  with  opium,  or  with  stimu- 
lants, such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  and  more 
recently  with  mustard.  When  to  the 
above  we  add  external  heat  and  frictions, 
we  have  completed  the  list.  Other 
means  may  in  a  few  instances  have  been 
tried,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  cer- 
tainly neither  to  an  extern,  nor  with  re- 
sults which  require  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  speaking  of  the  general  rate 
of  mortality.  We  subjoin  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  adopted  in  Edin- 
burgh, from  the  pen  of  an  intelligent 
correspondent  in  that  city. 

CHOLERA  AT  EDINBURGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

At  present  there  is  only  one  case  in 
Edinburgh,  and  this  may  be  pronounced 
convalescent.  The  patient,  a  woman, 
decidedly  caught  the  disease  from  in- 
fection ;  was  admitted  into  the  Castle- 
hill  Hospital  in  the  second  stage ; 
was  bled  to  Jxij. ;  afterwards  took  a 
mustard  emetic;  subseciuently,  during 
the  day,  grs.  xxv.  of  calomel,  with 
gr.  j.  of  opium,  were  adminstered, 
and  spiced  wine,  togetlier  with  aa 
enema  of  l)eef-tea.  The  second  day  3j. 
of  calomel  was  given,  and  effervcbcing- 
draughts;  diet,  arrow-root  aiul  wine. 
Mat  tins,  filled  with  boiling  water, 
covered  with  tiannel,  and  made  to  Jit 
the  l)ody,  were  applied  externally,  and 
warm  turpentine  was  rulibcd  on  the  ex- 
tremities with  much  relief  to  the  spasms. 
Another  vvoman  wOio  was  admitted  into 
the  Castle-hill  Hospital,  died  four  hours 
after  admisjion.  She  was  taken  ill  the 
previous  evening  at  five;  was  bled  to 
about  5vij.  prior  to  admission;  the 
blood  drawn  was  florid ;  she  was  in  ex- 
treme collapse  when  taken  in ;  pulseless ; 
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and  was  treated  with  stimulants,  extcr- 
iial  niid  internal. 

Another  case  which  vvas  received  into 
the  Qucensbur<j  Hospital,  had  been  re- 
moved from  toogreat  adistanceand  when 
in  a  state  of  too  great  collai)se:  she  died 
soon  after  admission.  The  other  tliree 
cases  were  also  desperate,  occurring-  in 
broken-down  constitutions,  one  in  a 
woman  between  sixty  and  seventy  vears 
old. 

All  the  cases  of  cholera  which  have 
occurred  at  present  in  Edinburgh  are 
distinctly  traced  to  have  arisen  from 
infection. 

I  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  KxAPl*. 

Kcliuburgb,  Feb.  6,  13.T2. 


DR.  CLANNY'S  DISCOVERIES. 

It  is  now  several  weeks  since  we  an- 
nounced the  claims  to  certain  "  disco- 
veries" connected  with  cholera,  whicli 
had  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Clanny,  of 
Sunderland,  and  his  liberal  offer  to 
communicate  these  for  the  benefit  of 
his  suffering  countrymen— on  receiv- 
ing a  due  recompense  from  the  govern- 
ment. From  the  commencement  we 
exposed  his  conduct,  and  treated  liis 
pretensions  with  contempt;  because  we 
were  able  to  demonstrate,  by  a  reference 
to  the  official  returns,  that  he  had  not 
diminished  by  one  iota  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, and  because  we  regarded  the  pro- 
ceeding alluded  to  as  a  most  impudent 
piece  of  humbug,  which  imperatively 
required  castigation,  if  not  more  se- 
vere, at  least  more  public,  than  it  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  Downing-Street,  to  whom  the  Doc- 
tor's last  appeal  was  addressed.  Since 
our  denunciation  of  this  unprofessional 
attempt,  it  lias  been  stated  in  the 
Sunderland  newspaper— we  will  not 
venture  to  guess  at  whose  instigation — 
that  Dr.  Clanny  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  council-office,  thanking  him 
for  his  exertions ;  but  though  the  re- 


ceipt of  this  document  has  but  now  been 
brought  forward,  and  though  it  be  in- 
tended to  rebut  by  implication  the 
statement  in  this  journal,  the  fact  is, 
that  the  letter  of  which  he  boasts 
was  sent  to  him  in  November,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  correspondence 
to  which  we  alluded,  and  which  did  not 
take  place  till  a  later  period.  We  re- 
peat that  Dr.  Clanny  wrote  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  endeavoured  to  make  a 
bargain  for  the  sale  of  certain  discove- 
ries which  he  alleged  that  he  had  made 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cholera ; 
that  his  Urst  application  was  met  with 
silent  contempt,  and  that  being  put 
forward  a  second  time,  he  received  such 
a  letter  as  effectually  prevented  him 
from  repeating  bis  solicitation.  If  we 
misrepresent  the  tenor  of  the  corre- 
spondence, we  challenge  Dr.  Clanny  to 
pul>lish  it. 

But  Dr.  Clanny  persists  in  saying, 
that  when  we  stated,  on  the  24  th  of 
J^ecember,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  at 
Sunderland  remained  nearly  one  in 
three,  we  made  a  "  Itjing  accusation ;" 
and,  in  order  to  prove  this,  our  cour- 
teous disputant  throws  aside  the  official 
documents  which  had  constituted  our 
data,  and  quotes  the  Suudnrlaiid  Herald. 
Now  bv  tliis  it  appears,  that  during  the 
week  from  December  Kith  to  the  22d 
(the  latest  day  to  which  our  informa^ 
tion  on  the  24th  could  reach),  there  oc- 
curred— new  cases,  50— rtcoveries,  32 — 
deal  lis,  31  !  It  is  useless  to  argue  with 
such  an  antagonist,  who  is  evidently  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  force  of 
his  own  statements.  The  only  cir-  ^ 
cumstance,  indeed,  which  has  induced  M 
us  to  recur  to  the  suliject  again,  is, 
that  Dr.  Clanny,  finding  nothing  was 
to  be   made  by  the  sale  of  his   "  dis-  i 

coveries,"  has  been  pleased  to  give 
them  to  the  world.  What  admiration 
will  strike  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion vvhen  they  learn  that  emetics, 
bleeding,  opiate    clysters,    and    warui 
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frictions,  are  the  new  and  peculiar  re- 
medies recommended  by  Dr.  Clanny ! 
But  new,  and  till  now  unheard  of,  as 
these  discoveries  may  appear,  another, 
not  less  curious,  remains  Iteliind.  Every 
one  knows  how  troublesome  is  the 
purginjif  in  this  complaint,  and  how 
even  enemata  are  often  speedily  re- 
turned. This  seems  to  have  been  the 
great  sultject  of  the  Doctor's  medita- 
tions, and  constitutes  the  j^rcat  triumph 
of  his  "•enius.  ^V'ell  can  we  imajfine 
tlie  exultation  of  his  heureha  when  the 
bright  idea  struck  Iiira,  amid  his  con- 
templations on  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  malady.  Others  had  wasted 
their  etforts  in  attempting  to  control 
the  action  of  the  bowels  by  various 
medicines;  he  resolved  to  go  directly 
to  the  point — to  bung  tip  his  patients, 
and  fasten  the  plug  with  a  bandage, — 
as  we  wire  down  the  cork  in  a  bottle  of 
ginger  beer!  Such,  in  sober  serious- 
ness, is  the  only  proposal  in  Dr.  Cianny's 
mode  of  treatment  wliicli  has  the  slight- 
est claim  to  novelty,  and  therefore  we 
presume  that  it  formed  the  subject  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  Lords  of 
the  Council.  Blind  and  ignorant  go- 
vernment !  not  to  purchase  such  im- 
portant novelties  —  not  to  reward  so 
great  a  discoverer ! 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  Jan.  27,  iaS2. 

GEonoE  Moore,    Esq.  F.S.A.  VicePkes. 
IN  THE  Chair. 


Mr.  Faradau  on  the  Planaria: 
This  evening,  according  to  announcement, 
Mr.  Faraday  proceeded  to  lay  before  tlie  lite- 
rati assembled  an  account  of  Dr.  I\.  John- 
son's investigations  into  the  restorative,  pro- 
ductive, and  reproductive  powers  of  the  Pla- 
naria, a  genus  of  small  animals  allied  to 
the  leech,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
known  species,  viz.  P.  torva,  lactea,  has- 
tata,  arethusa,  felina,  &:c.  the  three  first  of 
which  are  to  be  found  abundantly  in  a  pond 
near  the  Red-House,  Batterseu-lields. 
From  Dr.  Johnson's  experiments  it  ap- 


pears, that  if  an  incision  be  made  longitu- 
dinally into  the  Lead  of  the  animal,  so  as 
to  separate  its  eyes  from  each  other,  if  the 
cut  has  not  been  carried  very  far  down,  it 
will  heal  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  but  if  the 
head  be  absolutely  cleft  iu  twain,  then, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  fissure,  there 
wi;l  be  a  mass  of  new  matter  formed  by 
each  half  of  the  head,  which  will  either  joia 
the  two  halves  together,  forming  a  head  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  bearing  in  it  one  or 
two  additional  eyes  ;  or  each  old  half,  thus 
cleft,  will  form  the  new  matter  into  another 
half,  with  an  eye,  and  so  the  animal  have 
two  complete  and  entire  heads.  If  the  fissure 
be  carried  farthv.-r  down  through  the  body  of 
Ibe  animal,  then  not  only  will  there  be  two 
heads,  but  two  bodies  also  formed,  joined 
together  only  by  the  tail,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  so  little  unanimity  dot-s  there  exist 
between  these  siamnid  twin-planarias,  that 
they  never  pull  or  swim  the  same  way,  and 
so  violent  are  their  efforts  that  they  fre- 
quently, in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
tear  the  only  remaining  bond  of  union,  their 
tail,  in  sunder,  and  then  two  distinct  and 
perfect  animals  result. 

If  iu  a  common  planaria  the  head  be  cut 
entirely  oft',  a  new  head  will  be  formed; 
and  if  their  lower  extremity  be  removed,  it 
W'ill  produce  a  new  tail.  In  a  planaria, 
which,  by  the  operation  above  described, had 
been  invested  with  two  heads,  these  "  nova 
capita"  were  successively  severed  for 
three  several  generations,  and  were  im- 
mediately and  perfectly  renewed,  and  sub- 
sequently the  animal  was  cut  through  just 
below  the  artificial  bifurcation,  and  then 
only  a  single  head  was  produced,  so  that  in 
this  more  than  simple  "  capital"  operation, 
a  single-headed  animal  became  a  biceps, 
and  after  having  had  the  use  of  si.x  heads 
in  succession  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
the  possession  of  a  single  one. 

When  one  of  these  animals  is  cut  in  half, 
the  head  or  anterior  extremity  swims  away 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  speedily 
re-tails  itself ;  but  the  tail  swims  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  remains  torjiid  for  two  or  three 
days,  by  which  time  it  has  formed  for  itself 
a  head.  If  a  planaria  be  cut  into  three 
pieces,  the  head  will  form  a  new  body  and 
tail,  the  tail  a  new  body  and  head,  and  the 
middle  section  or  body  will  produce  both 
head  and  tail.  If  a  quarter  be  removed  by 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
head,  and  half  down  the  body,  and  then  a 
semi-transverse  cut  to  remove  the  upper 
quarter,  not  only  will  the  three  remaining 
quarters  speedily  reproduce  a  new  fourth, 
but  also  the  separated  fourth  will  form  to 
itself  three  new  (juarters.  Indeed  a  planaria 
has  been  cut  into  as  many  as  ten  pieces,  and 
each  piece  has  become  an  entire  and  perfect 
animal.  In  fact  this  mode  of  propagation, 
which     physiologists     artificially    institute. 
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seems  to  be  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
animal  itself.  The  planarin,  felina  has  been 
seen  to  throw  oft  ])ieces  cf  its  body  to  forni 
new  animals,  and  these  are  not  diseased  but 
healthy  parts,  and  not  only  parts  of  its  tail, 
but  often  oft?ets  from  its  sides,  6.c.  Indeed, 
the  planaria  felina  ;ind  P.  arethusa  have 
been  never  known  to  lay  eg^s,  whilst  the 
torva,  lactea,  6cc.  lay  them  in  abundance, 
both  the  original  animals,  and  those  arti- 
ficially jiroduced.  It  would  seem  that  those 
species  which  inhabit  springs  and  running 
waters  propagate  only  by  division  ;  but 
those  wliich  dwell  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
where  the  water  is  occasionally  exhausted, 
are  oviparous,  as  well  as  viviparous. 

Tlie  above  facts  are  physiologically  curi- 
ous, as  they  shew  a  still  closer  affinity  than 
had  previously  be^n  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  propagation  of  plants  and  animals 
by  cuttings  as  well  as  seeds,  for  they  have 
shewn  that  this  mode  of  propagation  can  be 
carried  to  an  almost  equal  extent  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other — an  extent  to  which  the  ex- 
periments of  Trembley  and  others  on  polypi, 
starfish   &c.  &c.  did  not  reach. 

On  Friday,  3d  of  February,  IMr.  Griffiths 
gave  some  account  of  the  Chemical  Signs 
of  the  Ancients. 
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Saturday,  February  4,  1832. 

Dr.  Sicmond  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  W.  Philip's  Paper — M.  Azoux's  Anatomical 
Model. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  conversation  having  taken 
place,  at  tiie  two  last  meetings,  on  the  subject 
of  Dr.  W.  Philip's  paper  on  Cholera,  we 
think  it  right  to  insert  the  two  following 
letters  which  were  read  by  the  Secretary, 
and  by  which  the  matter  was  set  at  rest  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Me- 
dical Society,  held  January  28,  1832,  the 
following  resolution  was  agreed  to,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  advertisement  having  ap- 
peared in  the  Times,  &:c.  &c.  stating 
that  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  I\Ia- 
lignani  Cholera,  &c.  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
\V.  Philip,  at  the  request  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Medical  i-'ociety. 

Resolulinn. — Tliat  the  Secretary  be  re- 
quested to  write  to  Dr.  W.  Philip,  to  state 
to  him,  that,  a  misunderstanding  having 
arisen  as  to  his  being  requested  to  draw  up 
a  paper  on  cholera  for  the  Society,  an  ad- 
vertisement to  that  effect  appearing  in  the 
public  new.spaper.<,  ho  has    to   inform  him 


that  it  was  understood  that  permission  was 
given  him  only  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Society. 

Edward  Stodart,  Secretary. 

28,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
January  30,  lti'S2. 

To  Dr.  WilsQti  Philip,  Cavendish-Square. 

To  this  letter.  Dr.  W.  Philip  made  the 
following  reply  :  — 

Sir, — I  regret  extremely  that  any  mis- 
understanding on  the  subject  of  your  letter 
should  have  arisen,  and  am  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  how  this  has  taken  place  ; 
because  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society 
stated  to  me  that  he  was  desired,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Westminster  Me- 
dical Society,  to  request  me  to  state  to  the 
Society  my  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of 
malignant  cholera  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
request  alone,  I  drew  up  the  observations 
presented  to  the  Society.  I  viewed  this  re- 
quest in  no  other  light  than  as  one  which 
would  have  been  made  to  any  other  persoa 
who  had  happened  to  have  been  engaged  in 
the  same  course  of  experiments.  On  the 
same  principle,  I  have  received  a  similar 
request  from  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  of 
Edinburgh — Dr.  Monro. 

Being  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
Society,  I  was  not  sure  how  far  I  was  en- 
tilled  to  publish  the  observations  in  ques- 
tion without  a.sking  permission  of  the  Society, 
and  therefore  inquired  of  the  President 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  request  thig 
permission.  He  said  it  was  not.  I  there- 
fore abstained  from  troubling  the  Society 
with  a  request  which  I  su])posed,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Institution,  to  be  unnecessary  ; 
and,  in  publishing  my  paper,  I  naturally  re- 
ferred to  the  circumstances  from  which  alone 
it  originated,  and  without  which  I  had  no 
intention  of  publishing  any  thing  on  the 
subject. 

The  last  part  of  your  letter  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand: — "He  has  to  inform  him, 
that  it  was  understood  that  permission  was 
given  him  only  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Society.''  Now  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that 
I  never  presumed  to  offer  any  of  my  opinions 
on  the  subject  to  the  Westminster  iNledical 
Society,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see  on  what 
principle  a  permission  to  present  them  to  the 
Society  could  have  been  voted. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  W.  PiiiLif, 
Cavendish  Square,  Jan.  31,  1832. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  then 
directed  to  an  ingenious  model  of  the 
human  figure,  capable  of  being  taken 
to  j>i€ces,  and  affording  a  curious  and 
interesting  si)ecimen  of  mechanism.  M. 
Azou\,  the  inventor,  was  present — Mr. 
Costelb   acting  as  his   spokcsmau.      Such 
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models  may  be  looked  upon  as  improve- 
ments on  mere  plates,  and  as  calculated 
therefore  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of.ana- 
tomical  knowledge  to  a.  certain  extent.  'J"he 
exhibition  at  the  present  time,  however,  is 
rather  unfortunate,  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the 


CASES  OF  CHOLERA  SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. 

[From  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Bell's  excellent 
'J'reatise  on  Cholera,   a  second  and  enlarged 


popular  error,   that  anatomy  maybe  learnt     edition  of  which  has  just  been  published.] 


without  dissection.  A  good  deal  of  compji 
mentary /(uWaHfe  passed  between  the  jiar'.ieSj 
which  was  rather  fatiguing,  and  somewhat 
lessened  the  satisfaction  which  the  model 
itself  had  excited.  Reports,  we  perceive, 
have  been  got  into  the  newspapers— the  chief 
purpose,  we  presume,  of  the  exhibition. 

It  is  said  that  the  model  has  been  pur- 
chased for  King's  College. 


ON  DR.  AUZOUXS  ARTIFICL\L  OR 

"  ELASTIC"  ANATOMY. 
By  Marshall  Hall,   M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  imsK  it  important  that  the  public  atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  to  the  ingenious  pre- 
paration of  Dr.  Auzoux  for  displaying  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body.  Of  these  pre- 
parations may  be  said  pretty  nearly  what 
Celsus  observed  of  old  in  regard  to  the  uti- 
lity of  plcilosophy  in  medicine* — ulibough 
they  will  not  make  an  anatomist,  and  far 
less  a  surgeon,  yet  they  will  materially  as- 
sist in  attaining  and  communicating  anato- 
mical knowledge.  The  student  who  goes 
from  the  preparation  to  his  dissection,  and 
luns  from  his  dissection  to  the  preparation, 
will  obtain  a  knowledge  far  more  readily, 
and  even  more  correctly,  in  my  opinion, 
than  he  who  dissects  by  the  aid,  or  without 
the  aid,  of  a  mere  description,  or  even  of 
plates.  There  is  one  point  especially  which 
is  admirably  taught  by  these  preparations — 
viz.  lelutive  position.  The  difierent  parts  are 
made  to  retain  their  wonted  magnitude; 
whereas,  in  actual  dissection  we  see  and 
touch  parts  which  have  lost  their  natural 
turgescence,  and  become  flaccid  for  want  of 
the  living  circulation,  as  is  obvious  in  the 
face. 

Such  a  preparation   should  then,    I  think,     were  given,  an(l   ordered  to  be  rejieated  in 
exist  in  every  dissecting  room,  as  an  aid,  not     half  an  hour.     A  mustard  cataplasm  applied 


Cases  of  Cholera  As/ihijiia  treated  at  Hadding. 
ton  by  Drs.  Burton  and  Lorimer  of  Had- 
dington, and  Messrs.  Meikle  and  Stevenson, 
Surgeons,  Madras  Establi>hnient. 
Case  I. — Treatment:  iMustard  Emetic — 
Laudanum  and  Sulphuric  /Ether — Sinapisms 
— jVi'tric  Acid,  Calomel,  and  Colociintli — 
Hot  sjiiced  Brandy  and  Water — Mulligutany 
Soup.  —  R  F s ij  L T  :  liecocery, 
Margaret  Thomson,  retat.  15,  a  delicate 
girl  of  spare  habit,  niece  of  the  man  Pearson 
who  died  this  forenoon,  and  who  occupied 
a  closet  adjoining  her  uncle's  bed. 

Dec.  jlst. — Was  affected  this  morning  at 
six  o'clock  with  slight  sickness  at  stomach, 
followed  by  vomiting  and  purging  of  serous 
fluid  ;  heat  scarcely  diminished  ;  pulse 
strong.  Some  calomel  and  colocynth  was 
given  in  the  morning.  At  two  p.m.  sh^  be- 
came much  worse,  and  had  slight  spasms  in 
the  legs;  she  was  now  bled  to  fourteen 
ounces.  The  blood  was  dark-coloured,  with 
scarcely  any  serum.  Four  v.m.  she  was  vi- 
sited by  Dr.  Worries,  and  Messrs.  Meikle 
and  Stevenson,  from  Edinburgh  ;  found  her 
tranquil,  with  neither  vomiting  nor  purging. 
Pulse  very  feeble  at  the  wrist ;  moderate 
heat  of  surface,  which  feels  natural  ;  coun- 
tenance dejected  ;  orbits  surrounded  with  a 
dark  circle,  exhibiting  that  expression  so 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Has  no 
pain  anywhere  ;  is  urgent  in  her  demands 
for  cold  drinks.  The  evacuations  were  in- 
spected and  found  of  the  colour  of  whey, 
with  albuminous  flakes  interspersed ;  has 
passed  no  urine  since  the  commencement  of 
the  attack.  At  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
]\Iorries,  a  mustard  emetic  was  given,  and 
the  following  draught ;  — 
Tinct.  Opii,  gt.  XX. 
yEther,  Sulph.  gt.  xxx. 
Aqua;,  Jj. 
It  was  instantly  rejected ;  another  was 
given,  which  was  retained  ti*n  minutes. 
Tinct.   oj)ii,  gt.  xx.,    and  calomel,  gr.  v. 


as  a  substitute,  for  dissection.  It  will  form 
the  best  chart,  the  best  guide  for  the  young 
anatomist,  and  will  greatly  assist  the  de- 
monstrato'. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Marshall  IIai.i.. 

14,  Manchester-Square, 
Feb.  9,  lci32. 

• "  itaque  ista  quoque  naturae  rerum  con- 

templatio,  quamvis  non  inedicum  faciat  aptiorem 
tamen  medicinis  reddit.''— Prff/. 


to  the  epigastrium. 

Seven  i'..m. — Appears  rather  worse  ;  very 
restless,  an<l  tossing  about  the  bed  ;  spasms 
in  the  legs ;  frequent  retching  of  white 
glairy  fluid,  and  vomits  every  thing  fluid  that 
is  given. 

Tinct.  Opii,  gt.  sx.y. 

Acid.  Nitric,  gt.  x. 

Aqua;,  3ij.  M.  ft.  haust.  statim  sumend. 
et  repetatur  si  opus  sit.  Brandy  and 
water  for  drink. 


72r, 
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Nine  p.m. — IMuch  worse  ;  constant  jacti- 
tation and  retching  ;  spasms  in  the  legs  ; 
pulse  not  perceptible  at  the  wrist  ;  at  the 
middle  of  the  arm  it  is  120,  and  small. 

Enema  ex  Tinct.  Opii,  3ij. 

Aquse,  §iv. 

Emp.  Epispast.  Epigastric. 

Calomel,  gr.  x.  ;  Tinct.  Opii,  gt.  xxx.  in  a 

tea  spoonful  of  gruel.     This  latter  and 

acid  for  drink. 

1832.  Jan.  1st,  eight  a.m. — Had  no 
sleep,  and  has  been  vomiting  frequently  ; 
had  only  one  stool  of  a  white  milky  colour ; 
pulse  now  felt  at  the  wrist,  weak  and  tremu- 
lous, I'iO  ;  skin  moderately  warm  ;  expres- 
sion of  countenance  more  favourable. 

Tinct.  Opii,  gt.  xxx. ;  Aq.  3j. 
Enema  purgans.  Cal.  gr.  iiss. ;  Ext.  Colo- 
cynth.  gr.  v. 

Ten  A.M. — Still  vomiting,  but  improved  in 
other  respects ;  the  injection  was  retained 
half  an  hour. 

Repetantur  Pilulae  ;  01.  Ricin.  ^. 

One  P.M. — Two  stools,  somewhat  feculent 
and  bilious  ;  much  better. 

Repr.  Enema. 

.Sg  P.M. — Comatose  ;  still  retching  ;  vo- 
mited the  oil. 

Seven  p.m. — Three  dark  feculent  stools; 
has  had  some  sleep  ;  pulse  115;  still  very 
■weak:  retching  diminished. 

Ten  P.M. —  Rather  worse  ;  much  exhaust- 
ed ;  circulation  very  languid,  and  skin  of 
extremities  cold  ;  eyes  suffused  ;  blister  of 
epigastrium  was  displaced,  and  did  not  rise. 

To  have  a  table  spoonful  of  mulligatany 
and  hot  spiced  brandy  and  water  occa- 
sionally. 

01.  Jlicin.  3j. 

Emp.  Lytta;  Capiti,  necnon  Epigastric. 

Jan.  2d,  nine  A.M. — Much  improved  ;  heat 
diffused  all  over,  but  the  pulse  is  feeble  ; 
three  very  dark  bilious  stools,  and  made 
urine  last  night. 

3d. — Still  doing  well.  From  accounts  up 
to  the  :Ah  instant,  this  girl  was  recovering. 

Case  II. — Treatment:  Blcediiif; — Calomel 
— Opium  —  Castor  Oil  — RrsuiT  ;  Reco- 
very. 

1831.  Doc.  31st,  seven  P.M.  — Dunbar,  a 
shoemaker,  residing  in  the  s:ime  house  as 
the  lonner  patient,  has  been  affected  since 
eleven  a.,m.  with  pur^iing  and  jtain  of  ab- 
domen ;  great  opjiression  at  the  pra;cordia ; 
pulse  115,  full  and  strong  ;  skin  hot. 

V.  S.  ad  l,x. ;  Cal.  gr.  x. ;  Ojiii,  gr.  iss. 
Tinct,  Opii,  gt.  I. 


1832.  Jan.  1st,  eight  a.m. — The  bleed- 
ing produced  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  the 
blood  drawn  appeared  very  dark,  and  with- 
out serum  ;  one  very  dark  pitchy  stool  this 
morning  ;  much  pain  of  abdomen  below  the 
umbilicus. 

01.  Ricini,  ^iss. 

Ten  a.m. — JNIuch  the  same  ;  to  apply  a 
blister  to  the  belly  if  not  relieved. 

Calomel,  gr.  x. ;  Opii,  gr.  j. 

Seven  p.m. — Bluch  better;  'pain  of  abdo- 
men gone  ;  pulse  102,  softer;  two  or  three 
very  dark  olive-coloured  offensive  stools. 

Repr.  Pilulai. 

Jan.  2d. — Much  better  this  morning,  and 
is  now  sitting  up  ;  two  or  three  dark  bilious 
stools. 

Accounts  from  Haddington  up  to  5th  re- 
present this  man  doing  well. 

Case  III. — Treatment:  Bleeding  —  Calo- 
mel, Ojman,  and  Hiioscyamui — Tiwjientine 
frictions. — Result  :  Recovvry, 

James  Wingate,  Ktat.  37,  a  nailer. 

1832.  Jan.  1st,  eight  p.m. — Complains  of 
severe  spasms  of  the  legs,  which  seized  him 
only  half  an  hour  ago  ;  bis  hands  are  tremu- 
lous, with  starting  of  the  tendons  of  the 
arms;  pulse  115,  and  strong;  skin  warm  ; 
reported  to  have  been  drunk  last  night,  and 
this  forenoon  vomited  once  or  twice  some 
fluid  described  to  resemble  saliva,  or  the 
liquor  he  drank.  Bowels  said  to  be  unaf- 
fected. 

Venasectio  ad  ^xx. 

Cal.  gr.  X. ;  Opii,  gr.  j. ;  Hyoscyam.  iij. 

Turpentine  frictions  to  the  legs. 

Eleven  p.m. — Spasms  have  ceased  as  well 
as  the  vomiting,  and  he  seems  composed  ; 
pulse  96  ;  heat  natural  ;  a  mustard  emetic 
was  given  at  the  commencement,  and  is  still 
retained. 

2d. — Considerably  better;  no  stool;  has 
had  no  return  of  the  spasms  ;  jjulse  88  ;  heat 
natural. 

Calomel  and  Jalap. 

.3d. — Improving. 
5tli. — Doing  well. 

Case  IV. — Treatment:  Opium,Wlusky,nnd 
Brandy —  Bleeding  —  i>inapisml —  Cumpli'ir 
combined  xvilh  Opium — Calomel  and  Kilruct 
of  Cotocynth — Cupping,  and  Blister  to  Abdo- 
men,— Result  :   Recovery. 

Treated  by  Mr.  George  Steele. 

Adam's  Row,  Purish  of  Newton. 
.Tan.  ()tl),  two  P.M. — I\Irs.  Ross,  a;tat.  .Sj. 
Complains  of  severe  pains  iu    the  bowels, 
coming  ou  at  short  intervals,  with  contr;ic- 
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tion  of  the  muscles  at  tbe  umbilicus ;  Las 
been  vomiting  a  fluid,  resembling  in  its  ap- 
pearance barley-water,  and  evacuating  per 
anum  a  fluid  more  nearly  resembling  per- 
fectly pure  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
mucus  dift'used  through  it;  complains  also  of 
sickness  and  vertigo,  with  feeling  of  weight 
and  burning  heat  at  the  praecordia ;  severe 
spasms  in  the  feet,  legs,  thighs,  hips,  and 
bands;  great  prostration  of  strength,  with 
thirst,  and  an  urgent  desire  for  cold  water. 
Features  sunk,  livid,  and  death-like ;  eyes 
dim  and  heavy  ;  hands  and  feet  cold  ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  not  cold,  but  consi- 
derably below  the  natural  warmth.  The 
mouth  inside  is  warm,  but  the  breath  is  cool 
— nearly  cold  ;  respiration  unaflected.  Pulse 
1 16,  very  small,  at  the  wrist  scarcely  percep- 
tible. Tongue  white  and  moist.  Has  voided 
no  urine  since  the  attack  came  on. 

For  the  last  eight  days  she  has  been 
troubled  occasionally  with  diarrhira,  accom- 
panied with  pains  in  the  bowels  :  last  night, 
however,  on  going  to  bed,  she  felt  perfectly 
well,  but  was  awoke  at  four  this  morning 
with  griping  pains  in  the  belly.  She  arose 
from  bed  at  sis,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing her  daily  domestic  labours,  and  felt 
a  call  to  go  to  stool ;  the  evacuation  was  co- 
pious and  natural,  but  rather  loose.  Before 
having  time  to  dress,  she  became  so  sick, 
that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately returning  to  bed  ;  her  feet,  legs,  and 
bands  now  became  cold,  and  affected  with 
spasms  ;  she  had  another  alvine  evacuation 
about  two  hours  after  the  first,  which  was 
dark-coloured  and  watery,  and  since  that 
time  has  had  constant  sickness,  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging  of  the  peculiar  watery  fluid, 
as  stated  above — the  spasms  at  same  time 
becoming  more  severe,  and  extending  to  the 
thighs  and  hips.  She  had,  about  an  hour 
ago,  an  opium  pill  of  a  grain  and  a  half, 
with  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  at  present  feels 
rather  easier. 

I  immediately  removed  about  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  from  her  arm,  which  was  all 
that  could  be  got  away,  and  even  that  with 
much  difficulty.  The  blood  was  thick  and 
dark-Coloured  ;  and  during  its  flnw  she  be- 
came very  sick,  and  vomited  about  eight 
ounces  ol  the  whitish  watery  fluid  before 
mentioned.  Her  pulse  at  the  same  time 
sunk,  and  could  not  be  felt  at  the  wrist. 
When  the  retching  had  subsided,  she  swal- 
lowed a  pill,  consisting  of  two  grains  of  cam- 
phor and  halt'  a  grain  of  opium,  washing  it 
down  with  half  a  glass  of  brandy  mixed  with 
water ;  was  ordered  to  repeat  the  same 
every  half  hour  ;  to  apply  a  large  sinapism 
to  the  belly,  with  bottles  filled  with  warm 
warm  water  to  tbe  feet,  legs,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Five  i'..M. — She  has  had  no  evacuations 
per  anum  since  last  report,  and  has  vomited 
but  little ;  what  has  been  ejected  from  the 
stomach,  however,   has  still  the  same  ap- 


pearance, but  is  imbued  with  something  of 
a  brownish  colour,  probably  the  brandy  or 
dissolved  opium.  Has  taken  six  pill.«  ;  has 
bad  severe  cramps  confined  to  the  feet,  with 
constant  sickness  and  thirst  ;  feet  and  hands 
are  now  warm  ;  pulse  a  little  improved. 

Ordered  to  take  one  pill  every  hour. 

Nine  p.m. — Three  pills  taken  ;  has  vo- 
mited only  once  since  last  visit,  which  was 
about  two  hours  ago  ;  felt  a  call  to  evacuate 
the  bowels,  but  without  efi'ect ;  no  urine; 
some  cramps  occasionally  in  the  toes  ;  com- 
plains much  of  sickness,  thirst,  and  bead- 
aches.  Lips  blue,  eyes  sunk,  and  whole 
a|)pearance  of  countenance  very  cadaverous. 
I'ulse  116,  a  little  stronger.  Surface  of 
body  warm  and  clammy. 

She  was  agaiu  bled  to  about  nine  ounces, 
when  she  became  sick,  as  in  the  morning  ; 
her  pulse  J(?//,  and  the  flow  of  blood  stopped. 
Blood  still  thick  and  dark-coloured. 

Pills  and  brandy  to  be  continued. 

7th,  ten  a.m. — At  one  in  the  morning  she 
had  taken  six  of  the  camphor  and  opium 
pills  as  above,  when  they  were  discontinued, 
and  one-half  ounce  of  the  mist,  camphor, 
with  five  drops  laudanum  and  a  little  oil  of 
cloves  given  every  hour.  She  is  now  im- 
proved in  her  appearance ;  has  had  no 
spasms  ;  body  of  natural  warmth,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  clammy  perspiration.  Pulse  112, 
soft,  and  of  natural  strength  ;  tongue  white; 
has  vomited  none,  nor  has  she  had  any 
alvine  discharge.  Took  some  tea  and  bis- 
cuit for  breakfast ;  she  is  at  present  giving 
suck,  but  the  breasts  have  become  quite 
flaccid.  Complains  of  no  pain  except  some 
degree  of  headache,  which  she  describes  as 
not  very  severe. 

Interraitt.  jMist.  Camphor. 
R  Submur.  Hydrarg.  gr.  xxx. 
Ext.  Colocynth.  gr.  x. 
Syrup,  simp.   q.  s.   ut  ft.  mass,  in  Pil.  x. 
dividend  ;  quarum  sumat  i.  omni  bora. 

Seven  p.m. — Continues  to  improve;  coun- 
tenance resuming  its  natural  apjiearance,  but 
seems  a  little  tinged.  Only  three  of  the  pills 
taken,  and  no  evacuation  either  upwards  or 
downwards ;  voided  about  fourteen  ounces 
of  high-coloured  urine  at  eleven  a.m.,  and 
again  a  smaller  quantity  in  the  afternoon. 
Had  beef  tea  for  dinner,  and  tea  and  biscuit 
in  the  evening. 

8th,  ten  a.m. — All  the  pills  taken;  has 
been  vomiting  and  purjiing  copiously  since 
six  this  morning  ;  the  Suid  ejected  from  the 
stomach  is  tenacious,  and  of  a  dark  yellov.ish- 
brown  colour ;  that  per  anum  is  stated  to 
have  been  "  black  and  green,"  and  in  smell 
highly  offensive.  She  complains  of  pains  in 
the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions.  Coun- 
tenance anxious  and  clammy  ;  eyes  heavy  ; 
conjunctiva  of  a  yellowish  tinge.     Skin  of 
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natural  warmtli,  dry;  pulse  132,  thready; 
tongue  brown  and  moist ;  voids  urine  occa- 
sionally. States  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
yesterday  her  milk  was  abundant,  but  that 
to-day  it  flows  less  freely. 

Eight  P.M. — Has  had  several  very  dark 
bilious  evacuations  from  the  bowels ;  and 
twice  since  the  morning  visit  an  attack  of 
retching,  witb  the  discharge  of  a  little  frothy 
mucus.  Urine  flows  fieely  ;  breasts  flaccid  ; 
pulse  138,  thready  ;  tongue  whitish,  moist; 
thirst  urgent.  Complains  of  considerable 
pain  in  the  epigastric  ami  lower  part  of  the 
right  hypochondriac  regions,  where  Ojay  be 
felt  a  difl'iised  hardness,  tender  to  the  touch. 
She  also  feels  it  uneasy  when  she  moves  her 
body,  and  lies  easiest  on  the  left  side.  Ap- 
pearance of  countenance  as  in  the  morning; 
head  uneasy,  but  not  pained.  Has  had  hic- 
cup twice  during  the  afternoon,  and  had  an 
attack  of  it  at  the  time  of  visit. 

9th,  ten  a.m. — Countenance  resuming  its 
natural  appearance  and  expression.  Com- 
plains principally  of  weakness,  thirst,  and 
the  abdominal  tenderness.  No  appetite  for 
food  ;  ])ulse  128,  soft ;  tongue  whitish  ;  slept 
occasionally  during  the  night.  No  vomiting  ; 
two  dark-colodred  alvine  evacuations,  bi- 
lious, but  not  feculent ;  urine  voided  in  much 
the  same  quantity  as  when  in  health,  and  of 
same  appearance  ;  has  no  milk  iu  the  right 
breast. 

Eight  P.M. — Was  cupped  this  afternoon 
over  the  pained  part  of  the  belly,  but  with 
little  success,  not  more  than  two  ounces  of 
blood  having  been  got  away  ;  pain  still  con- 
tinues ;  pulse  112,  soft  and  weak  ;  no  alvine 
evacuation  ;  other  symptoms  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. 
Applicet.  Emp.  Lyttee  parti  dolenti  abdom. 

13th. — She  is  now  nearly  well,  debility 
being  her  only  complaint. 

NOTE  FROM  DR.  LINDSEV. 

To  Ike  Editur  uf  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

London,  Feb.  8, 1832. 
Sin, 
"\  ou  will  oblige  nie  by  giving  insertion  in  the 
Ttsxt  number  of  your  journal  to  the  following 
remarks,  in  reference  to  a  letter  from  Dr. 
ilaslcwood,  Physician  to  the  Sunderland  In- 
firmary, published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
the  21st  January. 

With  regard  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Hasle- 
wood  res))ecting  mustard  emetics,  it  is  only 
neces.sary  forme  to  observe,  that  in  my  com- 
munication of  the  7th  January  I  stated,  "  it 
had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Gibson  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Haslewood's  interpreta- 
tion of  that  part  of  my  rejiort  which  speaks 
of  the  preliminary  diarrhtea,  1  beg  to  dis- 
claim anv  allusion  to  the  profession  in  Sun- 


derland, and  to  express  my  surprise  that  a 
meaning  has  been  attached  to  my  observa- 
tions which  was  not  intended  by  me  ;  the 
paragraph,  in  reality,  being  an  allusion  to  the 
neglect  of  the  unfortunate  patients  them- 
selves, in  not  reporting  the  preliminary 
symptoms. 

I  feel  pleasure  in  acknowledging-  that  I 
obtained  much  useful  information  relative  to 
the  disease  from  Or.  Brown,  and  I  perfectly 
recollect  his  having,  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
Sunderland,  pointed  out  to  me  the  importance 
of  attending  to  the  early  diarrhoea,  and  which 
I  had  afterwards  an)|)le  opportunities  of 
ascertaining.  I  also  feel  grateful  to  the 
profession  in  Sunderland  generally,  for  the 
facilities  afforded  me  of  seeing  the  disease 
prevailing  there,  and  in  some  cases  of  prac- 
tising myself. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Owen  Lindsey,  M.D. 

DR.  COLLIER'S  CKLSUS. 

Wf,  have  received  a  note  from  Dr.  Collier, 
thanking  us  for  placing  his  Celsus  first  on 
the  list  of  those  noticed  in  a  recent  number, 
and  informing  us  that  the  inaccuracies  we 
alluded  to,  as  a[ipearing  in  some  parts  of 
the  text,  had  been  corrected  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  which  he  states  that  he  sent  us 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  We  beg  to 
assure  him,  that,  if  it  ever  reached  us, 
it  has  been  mislaid, — a  thing  very  possible, 
amid  the  number  of  books  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  receiving. 
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NOTICK. 
The  Report  from  the  Whitechapel  Board 
of  Health  has  come  to  hand  ;  but  as  it  con- 
tains nothing  more  than  symptoms,  treat- 
ment, tic.  with  which  the  public  have  long 
since  been  made  familiar,  we  must  decline 
publishing  it. 

W.Wilson,  Printer,  57,  SKiiiner-Strt-ct,  Londoii. 
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Paui  i  — Lecture  XX. 
Melanosis. 
TiiF.  next  new  forraaiion,  gentlemen,  of 
which  Ihave  to  speak,  is  call<^i!  melanosis,  or 
melaiiodes,  in  which  is  deposited  a  mass  of 
black  substance,  giving  an  unctuous  smooth 
section,  which  is  either  uniformly  dark- 
coloured,  or  has  certain  shades,  so  as  to  be 
mixed  up  with  patches,  or  streaks,  of  j)aler 
coloured  substance.  Sometimes  it  is  deposited 
in  lobules,  or  a  mass,  and  sometimes  in  plates. 
If  you  macerate  a  mass  of  this  description,  the 
black  portion  is  separated,  and  this  readily 
mixes  with  water,  and  stains  the  hand,  linen, 
and  paper,  just  like  Indian  ink.  It  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  smell :  I  never  tasted  it  my- 
self, but  this  is  said  to  be  the  case,  and  this 
is  worthy  of  notice  for  considerations  which 
I  shall  presently  mention.  In  every  respect 
it  resembles  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the 
eye,  or  the  dye  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  and  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  pair,  of  the  cutis  of 
nerves,  of  some  parts  of  the  brain,  bronchial 
glands,  or  ganglia  of  the  lungs  of  old  jitople, 
and  the  placenta  of  some  carnivora,  may  be 
similar.  When  you  have  washed  it  out 
by  water,  the  structure  which  is  left  after 
the  separation  of  the  black  substance  is  cir- 
cumscribed, and  more  or  less  firm.  \Vhen  I 
say  circumscribed,  I  am  supposing  that  you 
take  a  piece  of  an  organ,  that  you  wash  the 
part  that  is  healthy,  and  you  wash  out  the 
black  portion,  and  then  there  will  remain 
a  circumscribed,  more  or  less  firm,  substance, 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  organ  iu  which 
the  black  matter  lay. 

Although  the  character  of  this  disease  is 
blackness,  yet  you  do  not  always  have  a  de- 
cidedly black  colour ;   there  are  shades  of 
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brown,  and  even  of  a  yellow  hue,  as  well  as 
the  black.  'J'he  masses,  or  depositions,  are 
not  onl^'  of  all  sizes,  but  also  of  all  shades. 
Sometimes  a  black  ma.«s  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  thought  to  soften  down,  but  that  must 
be  a  rare  occurrence.  You  have  seen 
that  scirrhus  softens  down,  that  tubercles 
soften  down ;  but  this  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  softens.  It  is,  of  course,  a  totally  in- 
organic substance.  It  is  like  a  tubercle  in 
this  respect — ihat  it  never  becomes  orga- 
nized ;  but  it  is  unlike  a  tubercle,  in  rarely,  if 
ever,  softening.  A  dark-coloured  fungus  will 
sometimes  arise  from  the  part  in  which  this 
black  deposit  has  taken  place,  and  so  far  it 
resembles  fungus  hrematodes.  The  neigh- 
bouring glands  will  become  affected,  at 
least  when  I  say  the  neighbouring  glands,  I 
mean  the  glands  which  are  connected  with 
the  absorbents  of  the  part.  Sometimes  we 
have  melanoid  tubera,  or  tubercles,  using 
the  word  in  its  common  acceptation, — mela- 
noid deposition  in  remote  organs,  so  that  the 
disease  appears  like  fungus  ha;matodes 
or  scirrhus,  in  a  primary  or  a  secondary 
form,  beginning  in  one  part,  and  being  found 
afterwards,  though  not  so  advanced  of 
course,  in  distant  organs.  There  appears  to 
be  an  analogy  between  this  disease  and 
fungus  haematodes  as  to  the  organs  which 
are  primarily  and  secondarily  affected  ;  there 
is  the  same  order  observed  with  regard  to 
both  circumstances.  You  might  sometimes 
commit  a  mistake  when  you  see  an  absorbent 
gland,  or  a  ganglion  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease, and  take  it  for  a  mass  of  melanotic 
substance.  The  absorbent  glands  frequently 
have  this  deposited  in  them,  and  become 
blackened,  and  of  course  it  is  a  gland  black- 
ened with  a  secretion  of  melanotic  matter, 
and  not  a  real  mass  of  new  matter  which  is 
there.  If  you  do  not  consider  that  the  part 
which  you  examine  is  one  in  which  an  ab- 
sorbent gland  actually  lies,  you  might  some- 
times mistake  a  mere  blackened  gland  for  a 
mass  of  this  peculiar  melanotic  matter. 

This   is   a  disease   which  does  not  occur 
early  in  life,  like  fungus  ha;matodes,  but  ra- 
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ther  resembles  scirrlius  in  this  respect,  sel- 
dom occurring  till  the  individual  has  passed 
the  middle  age.  It  has  been  seen,  like  the 
other  de])osits,  in  brutes,  and  particularly 
in  the  horse.  Of  all  brutes,  I  understand,  it 
is  most  frequently  found  in  tlie  horse  ;  and 
it  is  said  (you  observe  I  do  not  speak  from 
observation  of  my  own,  for  I  have  not  dis- 
sected many  brutes,  and  I  am  not  willing, 
of  course,  to  intrude  upon  the  province  of 
other  persons,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
speaking  incidentally  in  this  way,  at  least  I 
presume  not)  it  is  said  to  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  cream-coloured  and  spotted  grey 
horses,  and  more  often  in  horses  in  the  south 
of  Europe  than  here.  But  it  is  likewise  seen 
in  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  mice,  and  rats  ;  so 
curious  haue  some  people  been  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  melanosis.  It  not  only  attacks 
.so  many  creatures,  but  it  is  said  to  attack  all 
parts  of  the  body,  chiefly,  however,  the 
lungs  and  the  liver.  So  large  are  the 
masses  sometimes  in  horses  that  they 
have  occasionally  been  found  to  weigh 
thirty  pounds  in  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Hal- 
iiday  mentions  one  instance  of  most 
intense  melanosis  in  the  human  subject, 
where  it  existed  almost  universally  in  the 
subcutaneous  and  inter-muscular  cellular 
membrane — in  the  cellular  membrane  under 
the  skin,  and  among  the  muscles — in  the  pe- 
ritoneum also  —  in  the  pericardium,  the 
jileura,  the  ovaria,  the  sternum,  and  the 
bones  of  the  cranium — so  extensive  some- 
times is  this  deposition. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  this  substance — 
I  do  not  use  the  word  matter,  because  that 
conveys  the  idea  of  pus — is  enclosed  in  a 
cyst.  JMost  other  deposits  have  a  cyst,  but 
it  is  only  sometimes  that  this  is  found  to  be 
.so  enveloped.  Occasionally,  instead  of 
being  collected  into  a  mass,  it  is  completely 
diffused,  not  merely  in  small  scales  and 
jilates,  but  generally  diffused  along  a 
membrane,  mucous  or  serous  ;  and  I  pre- 
sume, when  this  is  the  case,  it  really  is 
deposited,  not  upon  the  membrane  itself, 
but  rather  in  the  cellular  membrane  im- 
mediately underneath  it.  I  should  ima- 
gine so,  because  it  is  the  cellular  membrane 
that  is  liable  to  become  cartilage  and  bone, 
and  which  is  particularly  liable  to  other  dis- 
eases. This  disease,  too,  is  not  unfrcquently 
seen  in  new  membranes  of  the  body — I 
mean  false  membranes.  AVhen  a  serous 
membrane  has  been  inflamed,  or  has  had 
lymph  dejiosited  which  has  become  orga- 
m/ed,  then  the  false  membrane  becomfs  cel- 
lular membrane,  which  1  mentioned  before, 
and  these  new  false  membranes  are  some- 
limes  seen  to  contain  mclnnoid  deposit. 
However,  sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  found  on 
the  surface  of  a  serous  membrane  :  it  is  right 
that  I  should  mention  I  have  not  seen  it,  but 
it  is  said  to  have  been  found,  not  underneath 
the  membrane,  but  lying  on  the  surface. 
The  parts  around  jirobably  do  not  uudcrgo 


any  change  except  softening.  Around  this 
black  deposit  the  real  natural  parts  of  the 
body  are  found  softened,  but  in  general  that 
is  all,  unless  this  disease  co-exists  with  ano- 
ther ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  it 
to  co-exist  with  scirrhus,  with  fungus  hajma- 
todes,  and  even  with  tubercles.  Where, 
however,  it  exists  alone — where  it  is  con- 
joined with  no  other  disease,  it  seems  itself 
to  occasion  nothing  more  than  a  mere  soften- 
ing of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Occasionally  this  same  substance  would 
appear  to  exist  in  a  fluid  form  ;  occasionally 
we  have  a  cyst  filled  with  a  liquid  perfectly 
black,  in  which  no  difference  has  been  ob- 
served from  the  mass  that  I  have  now  men- 
tioned except  that  the  one  is  liquid  and  the 
other  solid.  When  this  melanoid  matter  has 
been  found  in  a  fluid  state,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  formed  origi- 
nally fluid,  and  not  softened  down,  because 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease  is,  however 
long  it  may  last,  for  the  mass  to  remain, 
solid.  When  we  see  black  fluid  contained 
in  a  cyst,  we  must  generally  conclude  that 
this  substance  had  been  originally  formed 
with  a  disposition  to  remain  fluid. 

Now  we  continually  see  upon  a  serous 
membrane, — indeed,  one  can  hardly  open 
many  bodies  without  seeing  upon  cer- 
tain serous  membranes,  particularly  the  pe- 
ritoneum towards  the  pelvis,  the  uterus,  the 
bladder,  and  the  rectum, — spots  of  melano- 
sis, that  is  to  say,  perfectly  black  spots, 
which  appear  to  be  quite  analogous  to  this 
affection.  These  appear  to  do  no  harm; 
they  are  perfectly  innocent  deposits  ;  and 
sometimes  we  see  very  extensive  deposits 
locally,  superficially,  that  is  to  say,  diffused, 
and  in  ]iersons  who  are  known  not  to  have 
suffered  at  all  by  such  a  circumstance. 

It  is  seen  frequently  in  mucous  membranes 
after  they  have  been  injured.  After  a  mu- 
cous membrane  has  ulcerated  and  healed, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  intestines,  the 
cicatrix  is  frequently  blackened  more  or  less 
with  a  deposit  of  this  description.  The  depo- 
sition sometimes,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is 
not  exactly  black,  but  merely  greyish,  some- 
times brownish,  or  even  yellow,  and  this  we 
see  in  the  skin  after  an  eruption — after  ul- 
ceration of  various  kinds.  yVfter  an  erup- 
tion, the  skin  will  sometimes  remain  black, 
but  more  frequently  brownish  ;  and  after  an 
ulcer,  it  is  very  common  for  the  legs  to  re- 
main of  a  dark  colour,  sometimes  black,  but 
more  frequently  of  a  brownish  yellow.  These, 
I  presume,  may  be  considered  various  shades 
of  a  similar  deposit.  The  same  is  seen  iu 
the  brain  after  paralysis  from  the  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  substance.  A  deposition  of  this 
sort  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  after  chronic  diarrhoea. 
Occasionally  in  the  intestines  you  see  points 
not  80  large  as  a  scale,  of  black  deposit,  as 
if  a  very  fine  powder  had  been  si)rinkled  in 
the  finest  possible  way  upou  the  surface  of 
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tlie  intestines  ;  1  do  not  know  tliat  it  indi- 
cates any  thing  particular,  but  every  now 
and  then  you  will  see  such  points  extensively 
disseminated.  When  I  first  saw  this,  1  ima- 
gined it  was  some  dirtor  soot,  but  I  found  that 
I  could  not  wash  it  oft".  It  is  not  any  tiling 
exactly  upon  the  surface  ;  you  see  it  tiirough 
the  surface  ;  but  you  cannot  rub  it  oft",  unless 
you  destroy  the  membrane  itself.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  the  centre  of  the  tongue  of 
n  jet  black,  without  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  rest  of  the  organ,  and  without  sordes,  or 
any  dangerous  symptom. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  curious  analogous 
circumstance  to  this.  I  have  never  seen  it ; 
but  there  are,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of 
twenty  cases  on  record  within  my  reading, 
and  beyond  it  there  may  be  far  more,  of 
white  persons  who  have  become  black.  A 
change  will  now  and  then  take  jilace  over 
the  whole  of  the  skin,  so  that  a  white  person 
shall  become  entirely  black.  I  have  seen 
portions  of  the  arm  become  black,  but  I  have 
never  seen  an  extensive  change  throughout 
the  body.  Others  suppose,  and  I  coincide 
with  them,  that  this  is  a  melanotic  disease 
on  a  very  extended  scale, — that  nielanoid 
Bubstance  is  diffused  solely  upon  the  skin,  and 
in  the  most  extensive  manner.  When  we  con- 
sider that  if  the  disease  be  formed  in  a  mass, 
it  always  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  pigmen- 
tum  nigrum  of  the  eye,  we  must  suppose  that 
it  is  nearly  the  same  affection  when  a  white 
person  is  converted  into  a  black, 

Melxna. — Persons  occasionally  discharge 
from  the  stomach,  or  the  intestines,  a  black 
liquid,  and  the  discharge  of  this  is  called  by 
the  peculiar  name,  in  old  authors,  of  meta-Jia, 
the  black  disease.  Now  this  stuff',  when 
perfectly  black,  has,  I  believe,  no  smell ;  at 
any  rate,  when  it  happens  to  be  discharged 
pure,  without  faeces,  it  has  no  smell ;  and 
cases  have  been  noticed  in  which  a  large 
collection  of  precisely  similar  black  liquid 
matter  has  been  found  in  the  peritoneum. 
Some  such  cases  are  upon  record.  I  know 
that  Dr.  Prout  has  seen  two  or  three  in- 
stances, but  I  have  not  seen  any  myself,  in 
which  the  urine  was  perfectly  black, — not 
bloody,  but  black:  The  black  secretion  of  the 
bronchia^,  in  some  people,  is  probably  depen- 
dent on  the  same  dye.  When  we  come  to  con- 
sider yellow  fever,  we  shall  find  that  persons 
vomit  stuff'  of  a  black  colour,  and  which  is 
called  Mack  vomit.  It  is  found  to  be  tasteless, 
so  that  some  have  indulged  themselves  in 
drinking  it,  others  have  put  it  into  their  eye 
to  see  if  it  were  acrid,  and  others  have  made 
an  extract  of  it  and  formed  it  into  pills  and 
taken  several  iu  the  course  of  a  day,  and 
they  all  concur  in  stating,  that  it  is  just  like 
this  melanotic  matter  which  I  have  spoken 
of  as  deposited  in  solid  masses,  tasteless, 
inodorous,  and  perfectly  innocent,  v<hen  taken 
into  the  stomach. 

Now  I  believe  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge from  the  intestines,  you  may  have  it 


entirely  black,  or  you  may  have  it  a  little 
reddish,  so  that  you  observe  a  slight  hue  of 
red  in  the  black  ;  and  you  may  have  it  of 
various  kinds,  down  to  absolute  blood.  I 
think  that  when  these  discharges  take  place 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  that  at  any  rate 
they  are  blood,  which  has  undergone  a  cer- 
tain change.  Persons  are  exceedingly  ex- 
hausted by  this  black  discharge  ;  but  as  it 
comes  away  through  the  intestines,  it  pro- 
duces no  pain,  in  general  no  irritation,  no- 
thing but  exhaustion.  It  is  admirably  re- 
medied by  small  and  freijuent  doses  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  just  like  hiRmorrhage 
from  these  parts.  It  appears  to  be — 
and  I  believe  we  must  consider  black  vomit 
the  same — an  exceedingly  mild  substance, 
as  nearly  like  the  blood  as  it  can  be  consti- 
tuted, excejuing  the  difference  in  colour. 
What  the  change  is  that  has  been  undergone, 
I  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  know  ;  but  the 
black  urine,  the  black  discharge  from  the 
intestines,  this  blackness  of  the  skin  when  a 
patient  is  converted  into  black,  partially  or 
generally,  the  blackness  on  the  peritoneum, 
blackness  of  the  mucous  membranes,  black- 
ness of  cicatrices  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  black  masses  and  substances  in  various 
organs,  all  appear  to  be  the  same  afl^'ectiou 
in  dift'erent  forms,  and  in  different  degrees, 
and  it  would  appear,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  to  be  merely  blood  which  has  under- 
gone only  a  very  slight  change.  As  ana- 
lysed from  the  horse,  it  consists  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  blood — ribrine,  albumen.  Sec, 
but  nearly  one  third  is  highly  carbonized 
substance — probably  altered  cruor  :  every 
thing  else  is  in  far  less  proportion.  In  the 
cells  of  the  ovaria  we  often  see  black  sub- 
stance— often  blood  ;  and  all  shades  may  be 
traced  between  the  two,  so  that  blood  here 
appears  changeable  to  this  black  substance. 

Melanosis  appears  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
less, excepting  from  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  which  is  formed.  There  may  be 
an  inconvenience  arising  from  its  bulk,  its 
pressure,  and  its  hardness,  and  of  course 
when  it  is  discharged,  iu  a  liquid  form,  there 
may  be  exhaustion  from  its  quantity ;  but 
independently  of  that,  I  believe  that  the 
disease  is  not  one  of  any  malignity  :  still  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  continually 
united  with  malignant  disease,— continually 
in  a  mass  of  fungus  ha;matodes,  you  will  see 
black  deposit.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  you  consider,  that  in  fungus  ha>ma- 
todes  there  is  blood  eff'used  into  the  different 
cells.  It  is  also  seen  in  scirrhus  as  well  as 
euceplialoid  disease ;  and  you  continually 
see  all  these  diseases  mixed  together  in  the 
same  individual  —  scirrhus,  melanosis,  and 
cnce[)haloid  disease,  in  one  mass ;  but  I 
believe,  when  confined  to  itself,  it  is  thought 
by  the  greater  number  of  persons  not  to  be  a 
malignant  disease. 

Kirronosis, 

There  is  anctber  disease  in  which  a  sub- 
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stance  is  deposited  insjiotsor  patches  in  tbe 
substance  of  the  viscera,  or  upon  the  skin 
or  different  membranes,  of  a  yellow  colour. 
A  Gt-rman  author,  Lobstein,  says  that  he 
has  seen  various  parts  of  a  membrane  so 
coloured,  and  he  calls  this  kirronosis ;  but  it 
particularly  seems  to  nflect  the  membranes 
of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen  :  and  when 
jaundice  occurs  in  young  children,  Andral 
imagines  it  is  really  this  particular  dis- 
ease, and  not  true  jaundice.  I  can  give 
no  opinion  about  it.  There  is  a  species 
of  jaundice  which  occurs  in  younj^  children, 
and  which  is  speedily  got  rid  of  by  castor 
oil,  or  would  often  cease  spontaneously  in  a 
day  or  two  if  no  measures  were  adopted ; 
but  besides  that  there  is  sometimes  jaundice, 
the  disposition  to  which  is  congenital,  for 
many  families  have  died  of  it  in  succession. 
There  are  many  children  who  are  said  to  have 
jaundice,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
stance of  this  yellow  disease.  Laennec  calls 
it  cirrosis,  and  says  it  is  deposited  in  masses, 
or  layers,  or  sometimes  in  a  cyst,  such  as  we 
occasionally  see  in  melanosis,  and  conceives 
that  a  hard  tuberculated  liver,  such  as  is  seen 
in  gin  drinkers,  is  an  instance  of  this  affection. 
I  recollect  having  once  seen  the  liver  of  a 
child,  who  had  scrofulous  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  contain  a  cyst  filled  with  this  peculiar 
yellow  matter.  It  is  a  rare  disease  altoge- 
ther, except  the  small  brown  tubercle  of  the 
liver  be  it,  but  of  course  it  is  right  that  I 
should  mention  it.  I  should  imagine  that  it 
■was  an  innocent  affection  ;  that  the  deposit 
was  as  innocent  as  that  of  melanosis. 

When  you  find  these  new  formations  co- 
existing in  the  body,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  fact  analogous  to  the  circumstances  I  have 
stated  respecting  transformations.  I  men- 
tioned that  the  various  transformations 
sometimes  co-exist  in  the  same  organ  ;  that 
you  will  see  cartilage  in  one  part  of  an  organ 
and  bone  in  another  ;  and  so  with  respect  to 
mere  changes  of  size  and  consistence ;  you  will 
find  these  co-exist  in  the  same  organ,  so  that 
one  part  of  an  organ  will  be  indurated  and 
another  softened  ;  one  part  hypertrophied — 
over-nourished,  and  another  atrophied — 
wasted.  You  see  the  diseases  of  consistence, 
and  size,  and  the  diseases  of  transformations, 
all  blended  together,  just  as  you  see  the  dis- 
eases of  new  formations  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
you  see  in  the  same  persons  new  formations, 
and  diseases  of  change  of  consistence  and 
size,  continually  blended  together. 

These  diseases,  gentlemen,  of  which  I 
have  now  spoken,  are  those  which  may  af- 
fect almost  any  part  of  the  body,  viz.  inflam- 
mation, scrofula,  changes  of  consistence  and 
of  size,  transformations,  and  new  formations. 
I  have  therefore  spoken  first  of  diseases  which 
will  affect  any  part.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  each  of  these  diseases  will  affect  any 


one  part,  but  they  may  be  situated  here  or 
there. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  diseases 
which  may  be  called  general,  not  from  their 
being  common  to  any  part  of  the  body,  so 
that  they  may  affect  one  person  to-day  in  one 
part,  and  another  in  a  different  part  to-mor- 
row, which  is  the  case  with  inflammation, 
but  there  are  some  diseases  which  are  gene- 
ral in  another  sense — they  appear  to  affect 
the  whole  body  together.  Whether  these 
general  diseases  have  their  origin  in  some 
one  spot,  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  so  far  ael  can. 
observe,  they  exist  more  or  less  throughout 
the  whole  body.  Aow  one  of  these  is  a  dis- 
ease called  bloodlessness — anaemia,  a  very  cu- 
rious disease  ;  and  there  is  another  called 
scurvy.  I  do  not  myself  know  whether 
these  diseases  spring  from  the  state  of 
any  one  part  of  the  body  more  than  ano- 
ther, for  we  see  a  person  bloodless  through- 
out, without  any  local  affection  that  can 
be  discovered.  You  see  him  become  pale, 
blanched  throughout,  and  excessively  weak  ; 
and  we  cannot  say  that  any  one  organ  is  la- 
bouring under  disease  rather  than  another, 
fco  in  scurvy,  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  as 
well  as  the  solids,  is  affected  ;  so  that  these 
are  general  diseases  in  another  sense,  or  we 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  say,  nnivenal  dis- 
eases, those  being  properly  general  which 
are  able  to  exist  here  or  there.  Those  which 
I  shall  next  speak  of  are  therefore  rather 
universal  diseases  ;  and  perhaps  the  distinc- 
tion general  and  imiversal  would  seem  to  be 
proper. 

Again,  there  is  another  set  of  diseases 
which  may  be  local,  but  which  produce  ef- 
fects so  universal,  that  if  they  have  a  local 
seat,  it  is  at  one  spot  in  one  patient,  and 
another  in  another,  and  that  is  fever  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  may  say  fevers,  because  there  are 
various  kinds  of  what  is  called  Jerer,  to  say 
nothing  of  eruptive  diseases.  Many  persons 
speak  of  fever,  be  it  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued,  as  having  a  particular  locality  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  have  proved  the 
correctness  of  their  assertions  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  our  present  state  of  knowledge — but 
of  course  ready  to  change  my  course  when 
more  knowledge  is  imparted  to  us — I  shall 
prefer  considering  these  also  as  universal 
diseases. 

Besides  those  general  and  these  univer- 
sal diseases,  there  are  other  affections, 
which  consist  of  a  mere  affection  of  function, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  which  there  is  no  struc- 
tural disease,  at  least  in  many  cases.  It  is 
possible  that  all  diseases  mny  be  more  or 
less  structural ;  some  persons  say  so ;  but  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  some  diseases  are 
entirely /'uncfioHfl/.  With  respect  to  diabetes, 
I  h.ave  frequently  opened  persona  who  have 
died  of  it,  and  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
entirely  functional.  So  in  cases  of  insanity,  no 
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disease  of  the  brain  has  often  been  discovered, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  func- 
tional. Of  course  the  disease  is  corporeal 
just  the  same,  but  still  the  word  corporeal  is 
not  itruclural.  A  disease  may  be  corjinreal 
and  yet  merely  functional,  for  there  may  be 
no  change  of  structure. 

There  are  other  diseases,  entirely  mech'mi- 
cal.  Hernia  is,  of  course,  disease,  but  it  is  a 
mechanical  aft'ection  altogether.  I  mentioned 
that  even  fractures  and  luxations  are  classed 
in  systems  of  nosology  as  diseases  ;  but  at  any 
rate  hernia  is  called  disease,  and  that  is  en- 
tirely mechanical. 

There  are  other  diseases  arising  from 
another  animal  having  taken  up  his  abode 
with  us ;  such  is  the  cuse  with  worms 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  existence 
of  various  insects  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

Thus  you  may  have  general  diseases — 
that  is  to  say,  diseases  attacking  any 
cfne  part;  and  you  may  have  universal  dis- 
eases —  diseases  which,  according  to  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  appear  to  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  whole  body  without  any 
particular  locality  :  again,  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  diseases  which  a.refuncliomd,  affect- 
ing particular  functions — not  organic  at  all, 
but  entirely  functional,  and  affecting  only  spe- 
cial parts  :  (diabetes,  as  a  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, can  affect  no  other  part  than  the  kidney  ; 
insanity  can  aff'ect  no  other  portion  than  the 
brain  :  spasmodic  asthma,  also,  is  often  a 
fimctional  disease ;  I  have  opened  persons 
who  have  died  of  or  with  the  disease,  and 
others  have  done  the  same,  where  no  trace 
of  disease  could  be  found.)  You  may  have 
mechanical  affections  likewise  ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  parasitic  animals,  pacusid'crt/  diseases. 

Kut  1  shall  content  myself  with  the  gene- 
ral account  already  given  of  injlammation  and 
structural  diseases,  and  consider  functional, 
mechanical,  and  parasitical  diseases,  not  in 
general,  but  particularly  only,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  diseases  of  each  part  of  the  body. 
Previously,  however,  I  nmst  give  you  an 
account  of  the  universal  diseases. 

UNIVERSAL    DISEASES. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  one  of 
these  universal  diseases.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  fault  resides  in  some  one  particular 
spot  in  the  function  of  forming  blood,  but  in 
ourpiesent  state  of  knowledge  we  can  only 
speak  of  it  as  an  universal  disease. 


The  aff'ection  to  which  I  shall  now  direct 
your  attention  is  called  ancemia,  a  word  which 
explains  itself — the  want  of  blood  ;  blood  is 
present,  but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  it. 
When  a  person  labours  under  this  dis- 
ease, we  might  state,  a  priori,  what  the 
symptoms    must  be.     In     the    first    place 


there  is  great  debility  ;  in  the  next  place 
the  skin  is  of  a  deadly  pale  wax  colour ; 
soft ;  in  the  next  place  the  white  of  the  eye 
is  bluish,  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth  is 
colourless,  the  lips  are  exceedingly  white, 
and  even  the  tongue  is  pale ;  the  pulse  is 
about  80  in  general,  but  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  very  easily  excited — the  least  stimulus, 
the  least  mental  emotion,  as  well  as  corpo- 
real movement,  produces  a  great  momentary 
acceleration  ;  respiration  is  hurried  also  on 
the  least  exertion  ;  the  appetite  is  bad,  and 
it' is  said  that  there  is  constant  thirst; 
there  is  oedema  of  the  legs  at  last ;  and, 
finally,  sweating — sweating  induced  by  the 
grent  debility.  After  death  the  colour  is 
mucli  the  same  as  it  was  during  life — the 
corjise  is  not  paler  than  the  living  subject ; 
for  when  this  disease  is  intense  persons  are 
really  corpses  in  appearance.  So  far,  I 
think,  one  might  before-hand  pourtray  the 
disease  merely  upon  reflection,  without  ever 
having  seen  or  read  about  it. 

But  in  certain  cases  of  this  disease,  the 
stools  have  been  obserred  to  be  dark-coloured 
and  fcetid,  the  appetite  to  be  bad,  and  al- 
most every  thing  at  last  to  be  vomited. 

Morbid  Appearances. — When  persons  have 
been  opened,  there  is  universal  internal 
paleness,  softness,  and  want  of  blood,  and 
more  or  less  excess  of  fluid  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes ;  a  fact  corresponding  with  oedema 
of  the  legs,  and  with  sweating  in  the  last 
stages. 

Treatment. — This  disease,  in  this  peculiarly 
marked  form,  occurred  formerly,  in  France, 
to  a  great  number  of  workmen  in  one  parti- 
cular gnllery  at  a  coal-pit  situated  at  An- 
zain,  near  Valenciennes.  The  disease  was 
preceded  by  tormina,  retching,  green  stools, 
thirst,  and  wasting,  for  ten  or  twelve  days-; 
and  then  the  affection  appeared  as  I  have 
now  described  it.  It  lasted  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  and  then  ended  in  death. 
At  length  the  jiroper  treatment  was  dis- 
covered. You  will  find  a  description  of  this 
endemic  disease  (for  so  it  might  be  called;, 
from  having  been  confined  to  a  particular 
mine,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  a  particular 
gallery  in  a  mine,  as  though  it  arose  from 
some  effluvia)  given  by  Professor  Halle. 
You  will  find  a  smiilar  case  described  by  Dr. 
Combe,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  com  merchant's  son,  and  no  evi- 
dent cause  for  the  disease  could  be  disco- 
vered. Mercury  was  given  to  the  French 
patients,  and  did  them  a  great  deal  of  harm  ; 
for  it  is  a  state  of  the  system  in  which  mer- 
cury is  very  injurious.  Opening  one  patient, 
and  finding  the  internal  vessels  almost  blood- 
less, they  no  longer  gave  mercury,  but 
iron, — carbonate,  or  rather  oxide,  of  iron,  in 
considerable  quantity,  with  opiates  and  to- 
nics, and  good  food,  and  the  patients  got 
well.     They  exhibited  signs  of  improvement 
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in  tbe  course  of  eigbt  or  ten  days,  and  from 
that  time  the  greater  part,  I  believe,  reco- 
vered. A  similar  occurrence  took  place  at 
Dunkirk,  and  tbe  treatment  there  was  ex- 
actly the  same — the  exhibition  of  iron — and 
the  patients  recovered  equally  vfell.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  relapse  was  very 
usual,  and  therefore  that  the  remedy  had  to 
be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  I  be- 
Jieve  tbe  patients  at  Dunkirk  were  persons 
■who  had  been  sent  from  the  mines  to  which 
I  before  referred ;  but  the  same  treatment 
•was  adopted,  and  was  followed  by  the  same 
success,  i  must  mention  that  Dr.  Combe 
used  both  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  iron, 
but  he  does  not  mention  the  dose  nor  the 
length  of  time  it  was  given.  Mercury  also 
was  exhibited,  which  appeared  to  be  injuri- 
ous in  France,  and  a  number  of  other  drugs 
•were  exhibited;  so  that  the  iron  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  a  fair  chance. 

Chlorosis. 

Now  the  state  of  chlorosis  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  similar.  There  is  a  disease  com- 
mon to  young  women,  either  about  the  time 
they  ought  to  menstruate  or  soon  after  they 
have  began  to  do  so, and  which  in  them  is  call- 
ed chlorosis.  It  occurs  occasionally  to  persons 
more  advanced,  and  a  similar  affection  occurs 
also  to  men.  It  strictly  is  not  chlorosis  in  men, 
because  we  say  that  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
chlorosis  is  an  absence  of  the  menses — the 
menses  not  a])pearing  at  the  proper  time  of 
life,  or  retiring  just  after  they  have  presented 
themselves  ;  of  course  that  is  not  the  symp- 
tom of  tbe  disease  in  men,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  say  to  quibblers  it  is  chlorosis 
when  we  see  it  in  men  ;  but  less  us  consider 
things  more  than  words — consider  things  as 
pathologists;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  men  will 
sometimes  fall  into  a  state  of  anojmja,  blood- 
lessness,  and  debility,  very  similar  in  all 
appearance  to  that  state  which  in  women 
is  called  chlorisis. 

Symptoms. — VV'hen  a  woman  has  this  dis- 
ease— and  so  common  is  it  that  you  will  see 
instances  every  day — there  is  a  general 
paleness  ;  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  face 
and  ankles,  weakness,  a  great  sense  of  ten- 
sion of  the  legs  and  feet ;  dyspnoea  ;  palpi- 
tation ;  the  pulse  is  either  quick  or  easily 
rendered  so ;  and  of  course  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  menstruation.  Now  these  are 
the  symptoms  of  chlorosis  mentioned  by  au- 
thors, and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  exact- 
ly the  symptoms  that  occur  in  the  disease 
called  auirmia.  I  have  no  doubt  the  patho- 
logy or  proximate  cause  of  these  two  dis- 
eases is  exceedingly  similar.  In  women 
who  have  chlorosis,  the  alimentary  canal  is 
often  very  much  disturbed,  and  that  was  the 
case  with  the  P'renchmen  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

In  women  labouring  under  chlorosis  there 
JB  sometimes  a  great  derangement  of  tbe  sto- 


mach, or,  if  the  cause  of  hunger  is  cerebral, 
we  must  say  a  derangement  of  a  mental 
feeling  ;  they  will  long  for  all  sorts  of  things 
— chalk, sealing-wax, brown  paper — and  they 
are  not  always  tbe  worse  for  eating  them ;  their 
stomach  managesthemprettywell.there  is  such 
H  dejiarture  from  the  natural  state  of  things. 
Very  frequently,  too,  they  are  costive.  They 
will  sometimes  eat  tbe  most  filthy  things — 
things  that  one  would  never  think  any  hu- 
man being  would  touch,  except  cannibals. 
They  will  even  take  pleasure  in  offensive 
smells,  and  long  to  eat  what  they  do  eat  in  a 
privy.  That,  however,  is  an  intense  state 
of  the  aflection. 

Treatment. — Now  I  believe  the  best  re- 
medy for  chlorisis  is  the  same  which  was 
found  useful  in  France,  viz.  iron.  You  will 
find  no  medicine  whatever  act  so  beneficially 
as  iron.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  carbonate 
of  iron  is  better  than  any  other  preparation 
of  that  medicine,  but  with  that  I  know  you 
will  generally  succeed.  It  is  a  disease  not 
to  be  treated  by  bleeding,  or  profuse  purg- 
ing ;  the  bowels  are  only  to  be  maintained  ia 
a  regular  state — you  must  not  allow  a  col- 
lection of  trash  to  be  formed  in  them  ;  but 
beyond  that,  purging  does  harm.  All  eva- 
cuants  were  found  to  do  harm  in  the  disease 
of  anoemia  in  France  ;  and  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  which  is  necessarily  very 
extensive  in  so  common  an  affection  as 
this,  that  iron  is  by  far  the  best  remedy. 
Persons  will  lose  their  puflSness  under  it, 
lose  their  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  will 
gain  strength,  and  soon  gain  colour. 

You  will  find  an  afiection  similar  to  this 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Persons  will  have  violent  palpitation,  and 
become  pale,  and  the  state  is  not  one  indi- 
cating bleeding  and  purging ;  in  such  a 
complaint  as  this  I  know  they  will  be  made 
worse  by  these  things  ;  but  to  the  surprise  of 
myself,  and  frequently  of  others,  but  very 
much  to  ray  own  surprise  when  I  first  ven- 
tured on  the  practice,  iron  has  remedied  this 
morbid  condition  of  the  system  to  a  great 
extent.  It  will  not  cure  organic  disease; 
but  when  the  heart,  and  body  at  large, 
has  thus  become  almost  bloodless,  and 
extreme  faintness  has  been  induced  by 
it,  so  that  you  have  a  quick,  irregular,  and 
sharp  pulse,  you  will  find  that  the  patient 
will  experience  the  greatest  mitigation  from 
the  exhibition  of  iron. 

You  will  observe  that  there  is  no  con- 
fusion in  all  this.  These  diseases,  al- 
though they  are  not  spoken  of  by  authors 
as  analogous  affections,  are  all  of  the  same 
family ;  there  is  a  want  of  the  production 
of  blood,  but  wherein  the  defect  consists, 
I  do  not  know.  In  the  cases  which  occurred 
in  France,  one  would  suppose  that  some  de- 
leterious substance  affected  tbe  functions  of 
the  body.  In  chlorotic  women  no  cause  can 
frequently  be  discovered.    In  organic  dis- 
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ease  of  the  heart,  patients  will  continually 
fall  into  a  similar  condition  of  the  system  to 
that  wbicli  we  observe  in  chlorosis,  but  with 
pal|)itation  ten  times  greater  than  ever  occurs 
in  that  affection.  In  various  visceral  diseases, 
especially  of  the  spleen  and  stomach,  anaj- 
mia  occurs.  In  aniemia  from  loss  of  blood, 
not  from  deficient  formation  of  it,  iron  also 
is  one  of  the  best  remedies. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the 
learned  professor  exhibited  three  drawings, 
executed  by  Dr.  Carawell  ;  the  first  illustra- 
tive of  melanosis  of  the  brain  ;  the  second,  of 
melanosis  mixed  with  open  cancer  of  the 
stomach  ;  and  the  third,  of  melanosis  situat- 
ed in  the  interior  of  the  intestines.] 

CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

EFFUSIOX  OF  URINE, 

Delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew' i  Hospital, 

By  Mr.  Earle. 

Mh.  Earle  observed  that  the  case  of  John 
Shepherd  (Powel's  ward)  was  very  inte- 
resting in  several  respects,  although  the  true 
nature  of  the  affection  under  which  he  bad 
laboured  was  not  ascertained  until  after  his 
death.  Both  the  history  the  patient  gave  of 
his  complaint,  and  the  state  he  was  in  at  the 
time  of  admission,  (not  many  days  before 
death)  led  every  one  to  suppose  he  was  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  extravasation  of 
urine  into  the  perineum.  He  stated  that  he 
bad  long  laboured  under  a  very  bad  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  which  caused  him  great  [lain 
and  difficulty  in  passing  his  water,  and  oc- 
casionally produced  almost  a  state  of  reten- 
tion. A  week  before  he  came  in,  something 
seemed  to  have  given  way  in  the  urethra : 
suddenly  a  hard  lump  had  formed  in  the  peri- 
neum, which  had  since  burst.  Such  was 
the  account  he  rendered  of  himself,  adding, 
that  since  the  above-named  time  some  water 
had  passed  through  the  opening,  and  that 
his  distressing  symptoms  had  been  much  re- 
lieved. At  the  time  of  his  admission,  the 
■whole  perineum  was  in  a  foul  sloughy  state, 
emitting  the  most  insupportable  stench. 
The  fajces  passed  involuntarily  ;  and  upon 
inquiry,  it  appeared  he  had  some  time  back 
undergone  an  operation  for  fistula.  'J'he 
sloughing  process  had  quite  extended  to  the 
nates,  and  the  sloughs  were  in  the  act  of 
slow  separation,  so  that  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  make  a  few  incisions  through  them, 
in  order  to  expedite  their  removal,  and  al- 
low of  the  free  exit  of  the  urine  and  pus. 
This  patient  was  an  old  man,  of  debilitated 
and  worn-out  appearance,  and  his  strength 
evidently  fast  sinking.  Attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  supporting  his  system, 
and  poultices,  with  chloride  of  soda,  were 
applied  to  the  part.    It  was,  however,  of  no 


avail ;  he  became  gradually  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  died  yesterday,  worn  out  with 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs.  The  postmortem  examinatioo 
proved  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  extravasa- 
tion of  urine  at  all.  'i'he  urethra  was  found 
sound  and  healthy  in  its  whole  extent,  with 
the  exception  of  some  enlargement  of  the 
third  lolie  of  the  prostate.  1  he  rectum  was 
in  a  very  diseased  state,  part  of  the  internal 
lining  in  a  slate  of  ulceration,  and  from  it 
jjrojected  large  hicmorrhoidal  excrescences, 
also  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  Numerous 
sinuous  openings  led  from  the  gut  towards 
the  perineum,  in  various  directions,  'llie 
edges  of  the  incision,  which  had  been  made 
some  time  back  for  the  cure  of  the  fistula, 
were  ununited.  In  this  c:ise  we  must  sup- 
pose that  portions  of  feculent  matter  passed 
through  some  of  these  numerous  openings 
into  the  perineum,  and  there  excited  the  ir- 
ritation, which  proceeded  on  to  sloughing  of 
this  part. 

There  being,  however,  other  cases  in  the 
house,  shewing  the  effects  resulting  I'rom 
effusion  of  urine,  Mr.  Earle  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  opinions  upon  the 
subject  generally,  describing  the  usual  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  nature  of  the  affection, 
when  connected  with  primary  affection  of 
the  urethra.  He  next  described  some  more 
rare  cases  of  effusion  in  unusual  situations; 
then  cases  of  effusion  from  rupture  of  the 
urethra,  from  violence  ;  and,  lastly,  cases  of 
effusion  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
pelvis. 

There  are  no  cases  in  surgery,  he  ob- 
served, requiring  more  prompt  or  energetic 
treatment  than  those  in  which  a  sudden 
effusion  of  urine  has  taken  place.  In  such 
cases  you  must  act  at  once.  There  is  no 
time  for  temjiorizing  or  consultation  if  you 
wish  to  rescue  your  patient  from  the  disas- 
trous circumstances  attendant  upon  delaying 
the  application  of  the  proper  means.  Every 
moment  is  of  consequence,  for  there  is  no 
fluid  of  the  system,  (excepting,  perhaps,  the 
bile)  so  irritating  and  so  rapidly  destructive 
to  [he  parts,  into  which  it  may  become 
effused,  as  the  urine.  It  soon  extends  itself 
throughout  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  dis- 
tending them  immensely,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  whole  of  these  parts  perish,  and 
the  testes  are  left  exposed.  Ko  boundaries 
are  set  up  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  un- 
less it  be  arrested  by  prompt  and  decisive 
surgical  means.  There  is  always  in  these 
cases  the  worst  form  of  irritative  fever  pre- 
sent, .andl\lr.  Earle  knows  of  more  than  one 
case  where  the  constitutional  affection  was 
treated  as  a  typhus  fever,  the  medical 
men  being  ignorant  of,  and  not  suspecting, 
the  local  source  of  irritation,  which  was  ex- 
tensive extravasation  of  urine. 

The  most  frequent  case  met  with  arises 
from  ulceration  of  an  old  stricture.    Tho 
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patient,  perhaps,  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  a  very  bad  one,  passing  his  water  in  a  very 
diminished  stream,  or  even  only  guttatim. 
Upon  some  occasion  he  takes  a  violent  de- 
gree of  exercise,  or  gives  way  to  some  excess 
in  wine,  or  venery,  and  a  fresh  attack  of  in- 
flammation is  induced  in  the  part,  causing 
complete  retention  of  urine  :  ulceration 
of  some  point  of  the  urethra,  either  at  or  be- 
hind the  stricture,  takes  place,  and  the  urine 
becomes  effused  into  the  surrounding  parts. 
In  the  first  stage  of  this  effusion  a  hard  cir- 
cumscribed tumor  is  felt  in  the  perineum, 
■which  has  appeared  suddenly,  and  increased 
rapidly.  There  is  also  felt  in  the  surrouudiug 
parts,  upon  slight  examination  being  made, 
a  peculiar  crackling  sensation,  very  like  that 
produced  by  emphysema,  especially  about 
the  scrotum,  while  the  neighbouring  cellu- 
lar membrane,  not  yet  infiltrated  with  urine, 
has  become  very  oedematous. 

The  patient  who  has  before  this  been  suf- 
fering from  retention  of  urine,  as  soon  as  this 
hard  tumor  appears  is  relieved  of  all  the 
more  urgent  symptoms,  and  often  expressed 
himself  as  feeling  infinitely  better.  This 
arises  from  the  ulceration  in  the  urethra 
having  given  vent  to  the  urine,  and  relieves 
the  state  of  spasm  of  the  parts,  upon  which 
so  many  of  the  distressing  symptoms  of 
stricture  depend.  We  must,  however,  in  all 
such  cases  act  with  equal  decision,  and  if  a 
painful  hard  tumor  present  itself  in  the  peri- 
neum, we  sliould  immediately  cut  down  upon 
it,  although  in  many  instances  no  fluctuation 
be  perceptible.  Upon  making  an  incision 
into  it,  a  quantity  of  urine  and  pus,  of  a  most 
offensive  description,  will  be  discharged. 
It  will  often  happen,  however,  that  you  may 
not  be  called  to  a  case  until  it  has  made 
considerable  progress.  The  parts  may  have 
l)eeu  enormously  distended,  and  sloughing 
to  a  great  extent  already  taken  place.  I'hese 
cases  have  a  most  terrific  appearance,  but 
even  when  in  this  way  left  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  nature,  it  is  surprising  what  she 
will  eventually  effect.  Thus  the  whole  scro- 
tum and  perineum  have  in  many  cases 
sloughed  away,  leaving  exposed  the  testes, 
which,  however,  become  covered  with 
lymph,  which  granulates,  and  eventually 
cicatrizes.  Indeed,  these  cases  where  so 
much  mischief  is  at  once  effected,  and  the 
parts  are  cast  off  by  the  natural  eflbrts,  are 
frequently  infinitely  less  difficult  to  manage 
than  those  in  which  the  effects  have  been 
both  less  severe  in  extent,  and  more  gra- 
dual, causing  enlargement  and  induration  of 
the  integuments. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  such  effu- 
sion takes  place?  into  tlic  corj)us  spongiosum 
of  the  urethra,  without  farther  extending  it- 
eelf  around,  and  thus  forms  a  very  formida- 
ble case,  giving  the  penis  a  serai-erect  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Earle  never  himself  met  with 
a  case  of  this  description,  but  referred  to  an 


instance  in  which  sloughing  of  the  whole 
urethra  and  glans  penis  took  place,  and  the 
case  terminated  fatally. 

Extravasation  of  urine  may  occur  from 
violence  done  in  the  passage  of  bougies  and 
catheters;  and,  considering  the  rough  man- 
ner in  which  these  operations  are  often  ef- 
fected, it  is  surprising  this  accident  does  not 
occur  more  frequently.  In  the  case  of  stric- 
tures of  long  standing,  there  is  generally 
more  or  less  of  previous  inflammatory  action 
from  time  to  time,  which  in  some  measure 
forms  a  boundary  to  the  extent  of  the 
mischief;  but,  of  course,  in  sudden  lace- 
rations of  the  urethra  no  such  effect  could 
have  been  produced.  In  some  cases  the 
inflammatory  action  which  precedes  the 
effusion  of  urine  has  so  limited  its  extent, 
by  condensing  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue, 
that  small  abscesses,  or  pouches,  containing 
pus  and  urine,  are  formed,  which  gradually 
make  their  way  to  the  surface,  if  not  opened. 
This  recurs  again  and  again,  and  thus  nume- 
rous sinuses  are  formed,  with  great  indura- 
tion of  the  surrounding  parts.  This  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  Alassey,  a  patient  at 
present  in  Pitcairn,  who  has  laboured  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  under  difliculty  in  passing 
his  water,  so  that  occasionally  he  is  only 
enabled  to  void  it  guttatim.  He  says  that 
six  weeks  ago  pain  and  swelling  attacked  his 
scrotum,  and  that  an  abscess  burst  exter- 
nally, througli  which  water  has  since  passed. 
The  scrotum  is  very  much  enlarged  and  in- 
durated, in  that  peculiar  manner  producible 
by  the  irritation  of  urine.  Great  induration 
exists  also  in  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and 
the  smallest  catheter  can  only  be  passed  a 
very  short  distance  down  the  canal.  There 
ore  several  sinuous  openings  leading  from  the 
part.  The  man  states  that  this  state  of  things 
has  only  existed  six  weeks  ;  but,  judging 
from  tiie  much-increased  size  of  the  scrotum, 
and  its  cartilaginous  hardness,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  the  pro- 
duction of  many  months,  or  years.  Although 
in  these  cases  there  are  usually  many  open- 
ings in  the  perineum,  yet  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  only  one  of  these  communicates 
directly  with  the  urethra — a  fact  of  great 
importance  in  their  treatment :  such  opening 
being  generally  situated  on  the  under  side  of 
tiie  urethra.  The  parts  thus  indurated  and  al-  i 

tered  in  structure  by  the  extravasaled  urine,  J 
are  very  frequently  capable  (by  causing  them  ' 
to  suppurate,  and  giving  an  unobstructed 
exit  for  the  urine,)  of  being  brought  into  a 
much  softer  and  more  pliable  state,  and  thus 
rendering  any  future  attempt  at  restoring  the 
urethra  much  more  easy  of  accomplishment. 
'J'his  was  the  case  with  John  Boys,  who  was 
a  patient  in  lialdwyn  last  year  ;  he  had  a 
most  enormously  enlarged  and  indurated 
scrotum,  being  iour  or  iive  times  its  proper 
size,  nodulated,  and  quite  altereil  from  the 
uatural  structure  of  the  parts,  the  testes  be- 
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ing,  as  it  were,  buried  within  a  deep  mass, 
and  all  the  surrounding  parts  were  in  a  most 
hardened  and  diseased  state.  He  passed  his 
water  out  at  half  a  dozen  apertures  in  the 
perineum  and  scrotum,  voitling  none  by 
the  natural  pass;!ge.  The  complaint  was  of 
iive  years'  duration.  Theurethia,  in  a  great 
part  of  its  course,  had  become  im])ervious. 
J5y  incisions  of  large  extent  the  urethra  was 
laid  open,  and  a  catheter  introduced  ;  the 
parts  healed  around  it ;  the  huge  masses  of 
new  growth  aljout  the  scrotum  lessened 
much  ;  and  the  man  left  the  hospital,  being 
able  to  pass  hi&  water  in  a  very  free  stream, 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  many 
years  before.  Mr.  I'.arle,  in  the  caee  of 
iMassey,  pro])oses  laying  open  the  urethra,  at 
its  obstructed  portion,  in  the  same  manner  ; 
and  has,  as  a  preparatory  step,  made  some 
free  incisions  througli  the  indurated  scrotum, 
in  order  —  by  inducing  free  suppuration, 
and  giving  as  free  an  egress  to  the  urine 
— to  soften  the  parts,  and  reduce  their 
bulk  If  the  operation  were  performed 
witliout  first  doing  this,  a  much  more 
severe  and  extensive  one  would  be  re- 
quired ;  for  the  mere  removal  of  this  indu- 
rated state  of  parts,  and  obtaining  a  free  exit 
for  the  urine  from  below,  will  often  enable 
us  to  pass  an  instrument,  which  we  could  not 
do  before.  In  all  these  cases  there  is,  be- 
sides the  actual  obstruction,  a  degree  of  spas- 
modic irritation  present ;  and  thus  we  often 
lind  in  cases  of  very  bad  stricture,  requiring 
puncture  of  the  bladder,  the  state  of  quietude 
afforded  by  the  operation  permits  an  in- 
strument to  be  passed  after  a  few  days, 
which  could  not  before  be  introduced. 
Moreover,  we  might  very  often  cut  down 
unnecessarily  upon  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  urethra,  for  generally  the  part  affected  is 
just  at,  or  beyond,  the  bulbous  portion  ;  and 
therefore  any  operation  higher  up  is  unne- 
cessary. 

Sometimes  abscesses  form  in  the  perineum , 
through  which  urine  does  not  pass,  and 
which,  indeed,  have  no  communication  with 
the  urethra,  but  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  the  disease  in  the  urethra, 
just  as  abscesses  form  around  diseased  joints, 
without  having  any  communication  with  their 
interior.  However,  after  several  successive 
formations  of  this  kind,  urine  is  found  at  last 
to  flow  from  the  abscess.  Sometimes  the 
abscess  may  burst  internal!}',  the  discharge 
of  the  pus  being  preceded  by  great  pain,  and 
attended  with  great  relief.  Sooner  or  later 
these  cases  all  terminate,  if  not  properly 
treated,  in  troublesome  fistulous  openings, 
which  sometimes  extend  themselves  a  long 
way  around.  There  are  some  cases  of  old 
.  stricture,  where  ulceration  and  effusion  take 
place  without  any  increased  difficulty  of 
passing  the  water,  or  any  other  premonitory 
sym|)tom.  These  cases  come  on  in  a 
very  insidious  manntr.    A  gentleiuau,  sub- 


ject for  many  years  to  severe  stricture,  felt 
after  a  day's  active  hunting  a  severe  pain  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  was 
accompanied  by  shivering,  shortly  after- 
wards a  swelling  appeared  in  the  groin,  in 
ihe  situation  of  common  inguinal  hernia, 
which  was  very  p;ii;iful.  It  was  deemed  to 
be  a  hernia,  and  after  several  attempts  being 
made  to  reduce  it,  Mr.  Earle  was  sent  for  to 
perform  an  operation  for  its  relief.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  patient  had  a  free 
passage  through  his  bowels.  There  was  an 
erysipelatous  redness  about  the  tumor,  which 
much  resembled  that  which  is  so  c-narac- 
teristic  over  the  seat  of  effused  urine  ;  added 
to  this  there  was  a  feeling  of  crepitation,  and 
a  good  deal  of  surrounding  njdema.  These 
circumstances  induced  hini  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  patient's  urinary  organs,  who 
told  him  that  he  passed  his  water  much  bet- 
ter than  he  had  done  for  manv  years  previ- 
ously, which  confirmed  Mr.  E.  in  liis  suspi- 
cion of  effusion  of  urine.  The  patient,  how- 
ever, refused  to  permit  him  to  puncture  the 
tumor.  The  next  day  it  spontaneously 
opened,  and  urine  was  freely  discharged 
from  it.  The  case  terminated  very  favoura- 
bly, in  consequence  of  JMr.  E.  passing  a  full- 
sized  catheter,  ■Adiich  was  retained  until  the 
abscess  granulated  and  healed.  In  this  case 
the  strictured  part  of  the  urethra  had  no 
doubt  ulcerated.  Such  cases  are  very  de- 
ceptive ;  the  previous  inflammatory  action 
having  prevented  the  urine  from  pursuing  its 
ordinary  course  into  the  perineum  and  scro- 
tum, it  becomes  extravasated  backwards  be- 
tween the  abdomen  and  bladder  ;  and  thus 
we  may  have  it  also  effused  witiiin  the  pel- 
vis, without  any  external  mark  whatever. 
Mr.  Earle  mentioned  another  case,  where 
effusion  of  urine  took  place  nearly  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  the  last.  The  case  was 
furtl)er  illustrative  of  another  source  of 
effusion — namely,  obstruction  in  the  ure- 
thra from  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body. 
A  boy  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with 
a  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint. 
Shortly  after  he  was  seized  with  retention  of 
urine,  which  was  supposed  to  depend  upon 
a  spasmodic  state  of  the  urethra ;  and  he 
was  treated  accordingly.  He  was  not  at  all 
relieved  ;  but  the  urine  made  its  way  up- 
wards behind  the  triangular  ligament,  in 
front  of  all  tiie  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
There  was  none  efiused  into  the  scrotum  or 
perineum.  The  calculus  was  cut  down  upon 
and  removed,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
An  abscess  of  the  prostate  may  burst,  and 
urine  become  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  to  a  very 
great  extent.  In  one  case  where  this  had 
occurred,  the  whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
hind the  peritoneum,  as  high  up  as  the  dia- 
phragm, became  in  a  state  of  slough, 
no  external  mark  of  the  mischief  being 
visible.     There    was     a    case,     however, 
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lately  in  Powel's  ward  (Vesey)  winch  ter 
minated  in  a  much  more  favourable  manner 
— the  abscess  bursting  into  the  rectum— the 
man  afterwards  becoming  better  than  he  had 
been  for  years  before.  Abscess  in  the 
prostate  sometimes  arises  in  the  course  of 
very  acute  gonorrhcca,  and  thence  makes  its 
way  into  tlie  perineum,  forming  fistulas  of 
the  most  intractable  kind,  requiring  very 
lart^e  and  deep  incisions,  and  the  main- 
taining a  large  external  wound  during  the 
whole  treatment.  In  some  very  obstinate 
cases  pi  this  description,  Mr.  Earle  has 
divided  through  the  prostate,  as  in  the  late- 
ral operation  for  the  stone.  In  one  case 
where  Mr.  Earle  performed  this  operation  in 
the  hospital,  a  fistulous  opening  remained 
until  the  patient  was  discharged  for  bad  con- 
duct ;  but  m  another  case  the  operation  was 
perfectly  successful.  It  is  unattended  with 
danger,  and  we  know  how  readily  the  parts 
heal  up  after  the  operation  for  stone.  This 
is,  however,  by  far  the  most  difficult  de- 
scription of  case  to  manage. 

We  may  have  the  urethra  ruptured  from 
external  violence,  such  as  blows  or  falls  ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  effusion  is  very  rapid. 
It  is  generally  in  these  accidents  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra  which  sutlers,  and 
great  hasmorrhage  often  accompanies  the 
effusion  of  the  urine.  A  large  tumor  will 
present  itself  filled  with  blood  and  urine. 
The  extent  of  the  mischief  will  greatly  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  distention  of  the 
bladder  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  as  also 
whether  it  were  or  not  in  a  healthy  state 
before  the  accident.  These  cases  require  the 
most  active  and  prompt  measures.  They  are 
of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and  become 
much  more  so  when  complicated  with  frac- 
ture of  the  pelvis.  The  whole  urethra  may 
be  disruptured,  and  no  bounds  are  then  set  to 
the  effusion  of  urine  which  may  take  place. 
The  only  chance  will  be  in  immediately  mak- 
ing a  free  and  deep  incision  into  the  perineum, 
and  thus  securing  an  outlet  for  the  urine. 

In  most  cases  it  is  only  the  under  portion 
of  the  urethra  which  is  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion or  accident,  but  Mr.  Earle  has  seen  two 
or  three  cases  where  portions  of  the  whole 
calibre  of  the  canal  have  been  wanting,  and 
he  related  some  ])articulars  of  a  case  in  which 
he  had  repaired  the  part  by  a  sort  of  taliaco- 
tion  operation.  The  case  was  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  181'.). 

In  cases  of  effusion  of  urine  from  ruptured 
urethra  we  should  very  rarely  pass  instru- 
ments. When  we  do  use  one,  we  should 
keep  it  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  canal. 
A  solid  one  is  preferable  to  a  flexible  one,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
direction  the  latter  is  taking  ;  whereas  we 
may  often  direct  a  solid  body  safely  past  the 
lacerated  parts.  Where  we  find  any  decided 
deviation  from  the  course  of  the  canal,  we 
should  at  this  ])oint  cut  down  upon  it,  and 
secure  the  exit  of  the  urine. 


In  nearly  all  cases  of  effusion  from  ruptured 
urethra,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  in- 
cisions sooner  or  later,  as  abscesses  are  cer- 
tain to  form  from  the  effused  blood  and 
urine ;  and  much  suffering  to  the  patient 
may  be  saved  by  the  immediate  performance 
of  an  operation  which  must  eventually  be  re- 
quired, and  which  at  once  places  the  patient's 
life  in  safety.  Having  made  a  free  inci- 
sion, it  is  better  to  wait  until  all  inflamma- 
tion has  subsided  before  making  any  further 
attempt  at  restoring  the  canal. 


CASES  OF  EYE  DISEASES,  WITH 
REMARKS. 

By  Mr.  William  Mackenzie, 

Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

No.  II. 


Coloboma  Iridis. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1831,  I  was 
requested  by  IMr.  Roy  to  examine  the 
eyes  of  Boyd  Armour,  a  recruit,  in  the 
Barrack  Hospital,  Glasgow.  In  both 
eyes  of,  this  individual  the  pupil  wa.* 
prolonjred,  as  is  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed sketch,  towards  the  lower  edge 


of  the  cornea.  This  was  the  congenital 
form  of  the  pupils,  and  though  it  cer- 
tainly gave  to  the  countenance  a  very 
peculiar  and  somewhat  wild  expression, 
it  had  not  been  noticed  at  the  time  of 
enlistment.  The  vision,  as  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  was  perfect.  Both  the 
natural  pui)il,  and  llic  cleft  proceeding 
from  it,  contracted,  on  sudden  exposure 
to  light ;  but  the  cleft  slowly,  and  not 
so  as  to  close,  at  least  in  a  moderate 
light.  The  fact  of  such  a  cleft  in  the 
iris  contracting  and  expanding  appears 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  notion  of 
Mannoir  and  others,  that  the  contraction 
of  the  natural  pupil  depends  on  the 
action  of  the  sphincter  muscle. 

The  above  is  the  only  instance  of  this 
malformation    of   tlic   iris    which    has 
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fallen  under  my  observation.  That  it 
had  been  observed  by  others,  I  learned 
from  Dr.  iSavenko,  who  accompanied 
me  on  my  visit  to  Armour,  and  had  in 
his  portfolio  a  drawins^  from  nature  of 
the  very  same  formation  of  the  pupils. 

Walther,  as  early  as  1810,  had  re- 
corded* the  occurrence  of  this  form  of 
the  pupil  in  one  eye,  with  a  natural 
pupil  in  the  opposite  eye  ;  and  in  1821, 
having  by  this  time  had  opportunities 
of  examining  six  ditierent  cases  of  this 
malformation,  he  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  [taper,  in  the  Journal  der  Chirurgie 
unci  Augen-HeiUiunde-\,  characterized, 
like  all  his  writings,  by  great  elaborate- 
ness and  ingenuity.  He  observed  that 
in  general  the  two  edges  of  the  cleft 
ran  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  but  in 
two  cases  they  divaricated  as  they  ap- 
proached the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea, 
a  disposition  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
existed  in  Armour.  In  general,  Wal- 
ther observed  the  lower  half  of  the  eye 
to  be  less  convex  than  the  upper,  and 
apparently  less  developed.  He  also 
noticed  that  the  whole  eye  was  in  some 
cases  smaller  than  natural,  the  cornea 
flatter,  the  pigment  deficient,  and  the 
eyeball  ascillacory.  Only  in  one  out  of 
the  six  cases  did  this  malformation  ex- 
ist in  both  eyes  of  the  same  individual. 
In  none  of  the  cases  could  he  discern 
any  thing  like  the  ciliary  processes  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  cleft.  To 
this  malformation  he  proposes  to  give 
the  name  of  coloboma  vidis.  As  for  his 
notions  regarding  its  origin,  1  shall 
defer  their  consideration  to  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  paper. 

From  a  communication  by  Dr.  Am- 
mon,  in  the  first  number  of  his  Zeits- 
<:hrifl  fiir  die  Oplithalinologie\,  I  ga- 
ther that  this  malformation  of  the  iris 
has  been  the  subject  of  observation,  not 
only  to  Walther,  but  also  to  Wagner, 
Helling,  Erdmann,  Heyfelder,  and 
others.  Dr.  Aminon  himself,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  the  first  who  has  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
state  of  the  eye  anatomically,  in  any 
case  of  this  malformation  ;  and  his  ob- 
servations are  so  interesting,  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  some  account 
of  them. 

The  dissection  by  Dr.  Ammon  was  of 
the   eyes   of  a  woman  of  the  name  of 


•   Abhandlungen   aiis  dem    Gebiete  der  prac- 
tischen  Jledlciii,  p.  72,  Landshiit,  IblO. 
t  Vol.  ii.   p.  />98.  iU-rlin,  1821. 
;  Page  55,    Dresden,  1«.W. 


Schonherrin,  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, none  of  whom  had  any  malforma- 
tion of  the  eyes ;  neither  had  her  fa- 
ther, mother,  nor  either  of  her  grand- 
fathers nor  grandmothers.  The  irides 
were  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  brown 
spots.  The  cleft  of  the  irides  descended 
jicarly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornese. 
There  was  nothing  else  unnatural  in  the 
external  appearance  of  the  eyes. 
Schonherrin  died  of  phthisis  on  the 
24th  of  June,  Vsm.  She  had  told  that 
her  mother,  when  pregnant  with  her, 
had  been  frightened  by  a  cat.  During 
her  life.  Dr.  Annnon  observed  that  the 
pupils  moved  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
that  the  edges  of  the  clefts  separated, 
and  again  approached  one  another, 
along  with  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  regular  portion  of  the  pupils. 
The  woman  saw  well,  both  near  and  at 
a  distance,  in  twilight  and  in  bright  sun- 
shine ;  only  when  she  turned  the  eye- 
balls very  much  down,  so  that  the  clefts 
came  to  be  hid  behind  the  lower  eyelids, 
all  external  objects  vanished,  nor  could 
she  keep  her  eyes  long  in  this  direction. 

On  dissection,  after  the  muscles  and 
cellular  substance  were  reu)oved  from 
the  eyeballs.  Dr.  Ammon  observed  at 
the  inferior-posterior  part  of  the  sclero- 
tica, in  the  course  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  eye,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  (nVr^  of  the  cornea, 
an  elevation  of  a  bluish  colour,  about 
five  lines  long  and  from  two  to  three 
broad.  This  elevation  rose  about  a  line 
and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  sclero- 
tica, and  bore  the  appearance  of  a  sta- 
phyloma scleroticae.  Behind  this,  ano- 
ther peculiar,  almost  glandular,  eleva- 
tion presented  itself,  in  connexion  with 
the  neurilema  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
sclerotica  in  the  whole  course  of  these 
elevations  was  softer,  thinner,  more 
yielding,  and  bluer  than  elsewhere. 

On  dividing  the  left  eye  into  halves, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  Dr.  Ammon 
observed  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
anterior  half,  that  the  corpus  ciliare  had 
nearly  an  oval  form,  terminating  infe- 
riorly  in  a  white,  elevated,  nnd  pointed 
fold,  destitute  of  any  ciliary  process. 
The  lens  lay  in  its  natural  situation, 
but  was  also  somewhat  oval.  The  uvea 
was  very  l)lack  ;  the  edges  of  the  pupil, 
viewed  through  a  glass,  appeared  floc- 
culent. 

On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  posterior 
half  of  the  eye,  at  tiie  distance  of  a  few 
lines  from  the  connexion  of  the  retina 
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Willi  the  optic  nerve.  Dr.  Animoii  ol)- 
served  in  the  retina  and  in  the  choroid 
a  cleft,  seven  lines  lonff,  posteriorly 
two  and  anteriorl\r  three  lines  broad. 
The  edges  of  the'  cleft  in  the  retina, 
and  also  of  that  in  the  choroid,  were 
sharply  defined,  and  with  a  fine  probe 
they  could  be  raised  up  all  round.  In 
this  cleft  lay  the  thin  white  sclerotica. 
In  other  respects,  the  retina  was  pretty 
natural,  presenting  its  usual  folds,  and 
its  limbus  luteus,  but  without  any  fora- 
men centrale.  The  halo  signatus  on 
the  hyaloid  was  somewhat  oblong,  and 
pointed  at  the  place  corresponding  to 
the  cleft  of  the  iris  and  choroid,  as  was 
also  the  edge  of  the  lens.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  optic  nerve  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  nothing  remarkable.  The 
opposite  eye  presented  the  same  results. 

This  dissection,  then,  establishes  the 
extraordinary  fact,  that  a  congenital 
cleft  or  coloboma  may  extend  to  the 
choroid  and  retina,  as  well  as  to  the 
iris ;  and  that  the  membrane  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  even  the  lens, 
are  not  exempt  from  this  malformation. 
Future  research  must  determine  whe- 
ther coloboma  iridis  is  always  or  only 
occasionally  attended  by  a  similar  defi- 
ciency in  the  choroid  and  retina.  The 
analogy  between  this  defect  in  the  eye 
and  hare-lip  is  not  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  the  latter  exists 
in  many  instances  without  any  deficiency 
extending  to  the  soft  or  to  the  bony  pa- 
late, affords  ground  for  supposing  that 
coloboma  may  also  be  contijied  in  some 
cases  to  the  iris  alone.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  coloboma 
palpebrse  has  been  obsarved  along  with 
coloboma  iridis. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  Dr.  Ammon's 
case  is,  that  the  corpus  ciliare  still 
formed  a  complete  circle,  although 
placed  between  the  cloven  iris  and  cho- 
roift. 

The  question  naturally  occurs — does 
coloboma  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
eye  throw  any  light  on  the  genesis  or 
organizement  of  tliis  part  of  the  body; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  any  thing 
that  is  known  of  the  original  mode  of 
growth  of  the  eye,  at  all  illustrate  this 
curious  malformation  ?  I  believe  it  is 
the  general,  and  I  think  it  is  the  true 
notion  regarding  hare-lip,  and  similar 
deficiencies,  that  they  are  in  no  in- 
stance produced  in  the  fostus,  iuit  arise 
entirely  from  want  of  regular  organize- 
ment ;  that  they  arc  not  diseases  nor 


effects  of  injury,  but  simply  abortions 
in  completion.  The  process  of  genesis 
is  checked,  and  hare-lip  and  the  like  are 
the  consequence.  Walther  adopts 
Meckel's  opinion  *  regarding  all  con- 
genital defieiencien  or  divisions  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  body — as  hare-lip, 
fissure  of  the  soft  and  bony  palates, 
spina  bifida,  imperfect  bladder,  &c. ; 
but  extends  the  doctrine  even  to  those 
organs  of  the  body  which  exist  in 
pairs.  He  supposes  that  the  law  of 
formation  for  the  trunk  of  the  bodv  is 
also  the  law  for  each  individual  organ  ; 
that  each  consists  originally  of  two 
lateral  halves,  which,  after  a  certain 
degree  of  development,  coalesce  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  body,  or  of  the  par- 
ticular organ.  Dr.  Ammon  observes, 
{without  any  intention  of  attacking 
Meckel's  theory,  that,  through  partial 
deficiency  of  the  mesial  edges  of  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  body,  numerous 
malformations  arise),  that  he  thinks 
AValther  has  pushed  theideatoo  far,  when 
he  applies  it  to  congenital  cleft  of  the 
iris  ;  as,  not  even  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  fcetal  existence,  has  any  appear- 
ance of  cleft  been  observed  in  the  iris, 
sclerotica,  or  any  part  of  the  human 
eye.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
in  the  foetal  eye  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  a  cleft  or  fissure  has  actually 
been  observed.  Kieser-f'  discovered 
this  in  the  eye  of  the  chick,  and  Cams  | 
in  the  eye  of  kittens  and  calves.  The 
former  supposed  that  the  fissure,  which 
in  the  chick  is  found  on  the  fifth  day  of 
incubation,  existed  only  in  the  choroid  ; 
hut,  to  the  latter  of  these  observers,  it 
a])iieare(l  to  affect  the  iris,  the  choroid, 
and  even  the  sclerotica. 

Dr.  Ammon  remarks,  that,  in  the 
genesis  of  the  human  eye,  nothing  is 
seen  approaching  to  lateral  halves  of  a 
sphere. ;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
organizement  of  tiie  organ  ?eems  to 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
from  behind  forwards. 

Along  with  the  lens  and  vitreous  hu- 
mour, which  latter  i.s  at  first  but  small, 
the  retina  is  o!)served,  very  flocciilent, 
enclosed  within  an  external  cuvering, 
the  sclerotica.  Some  time  after  there 
forms,  close  behind  the  anterior  part  of 

*  Pathologische  Anatomie,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  Leip- 
zig, 1812. 

+  Oken  iind  Kieser'8  Bcytnige  zur  ncrglicichen- 
den  Zoolo^if.     Uamberg,  1^0/. 

t  Introduciion  to  ttie  Coinparntive  Anatomy  of 
AiiiriKils.  translated  by  tiuie,  vol.  i.  ii. ;y>'J.  Lou- 
don, 1827. 
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the  external  coat,  a  narrow  rin<f,  the 
inferior  c(li(c  of  which  is  occasioiiiilly 
oliserved  to  l)e  narrower  tlian  the  rest. 
This  rinfi^  is  the  iris,  lyini(  close  to  the 
transparant  part  of  tlie  external  coat, 
or  cornea,  so  that  tlicre  is  no  anterior 
chamber  at  this  period.  The  choroid, 
about  the  same  time,  is  jfradually  form- 
ed between  the  sclerotica  and  tlie  reti- 
na. The  eyelids,  whicli  appear  mere 
duplicatures  of  the  common  integu- 
ments, are  at  this  period  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  cover  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 
To  form  the  anterior  chamber,  the  pu- 
pillary membrane  is  next  developed; 
the  pupil  is  shut ;  and  thus  a  second  he- 
misphere is  added,  as  it  were,  in  front 
of  the  first.  The  conjunctiva  follows, 
coverinjr  the  cornea  and  lining  the  eye- 
lids ;  and  thus  a  third  hemisphere  is 
added  to  the  former  two.  The  lids,  at 
the  same  time,  close.  They  remain 
closed,  and  the  i>upil  also,  till  the  eighth 
month,  at  which  period  the  fissuru  pal- 
pebrarum is  formed,  apparently  by  in- 
creased absorption,  aud  the  pupillary 
membrane  is  ruptured  and  shrivelled 
away. 

According  to  this  account,  the  hu- 
man eye  and  eyelids  are  developed  by 
the  super-position  first  of  one  and  then 
of  another  hemisphere  to  the  original 
bulb  of  the  eye,  in  a  direction  from  be- 
hind forwards.  It  follows,  that  conge- 
nital clefts  of  the  organ  do  not  arise 
from  the  parts  persisting  in  their  origi- 
nal state,  or  in  the  state  in  which  tliey 
were  produced  at  an  early  period  of  the 
fostal  existence. 


EFFECTS  OF  SWALLOWING  PINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazatte. 

If  you  think  the  following  case  of  in- 
flatiimation  and  gangrene  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  abdomen,  in  an  individual 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  wiih 
pins  in  hi:  mouth,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  pages,  you  will  oblige,  by  its  in- 
sertion. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  O. 

Dublin,  Jan.  1832. 

Peter  Kearns,  a  gardener,  aged  56, 
of  robust  frame,  was  admitted  into  Sir 


P.  Dun's  hospital,  under  tlie  care  of 
Dr.  Osborne,  on  the  l(jlh  of  August. 
It  was  ascertained,  from  the  testimony 
of  his  wife,  that  he  had  a  singular  pre- 
dilection for  keeping  pins  in  his  mouth, 
which  he  was  in  tlie  habit  of  putting 
there  almost  every  night  on  lying  down 
to  sleep.  This  circumstance  was,  how- 
ever, not  communicated  until  after  tliey 
had  appeared  in  an  ulcer  produced  iu 
his  groin,  and  he  persisted  a  long  time 
in  the  belief,  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  swallowed  them. 

On  his  admission  he  had  pain  in  the 
rigl)t  iliac  region,  increased  by  pressure 
or  by  straining  at  stool:  there  was  ful- 
ness and  tension  of  the  part,  together 
with  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands.  It 
had  lasted  two  months,  having  co!n- 
menced  from  the  cavity  of  the  ilium, 
and  gradually  increased  till  within  a. 
few  days,  when  the  pain  and  tension 
forced  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  an  hospi- 
tal. Repeated  applications  of  leeches 
were  used,  with  water  dressings,  and 
subsequently,  poultices,  and  he  got 
draughts  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil, 
with  hip-baths  at  nights. 

23d. — The  tumefaction  and  inflamma- 
tion are  increasing.  The  occurrence 
of  flatulence  moving  in  this  direction 
causes  a  peculiar  pain.  Bowels  con- 
fined during  the  last  thirty  hours.  A 
dark  spot  has  formed  at  the  centre  of 
the  tumor,  a  wheyish-colourcd  fluid 
oozes  from  around  it,  and  there  is  a 
boggy  feel,  with  crepitation,  on  press- 
ing towards  tiie  centre,  with  induration 
at  the  circumference  extending  towards 
the  pubis  and  a  few  inches  down  the 
thigh.  He  was  delirious  in  the  night, 
but  there  has  been  neither  hiccup  nor 
vomiting.  Pulse  i)0;  thready.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  poultices  was  directed, 
with  a  turpentine  enema  ;  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  port-wine,  iu  an  etfervescing' 
draught,  every  hour. 

24th.  —  The  tumor  has  now  been 
opened,  and  a  large  quantity  of  foetid 
sanious  pus  has  been  discharged  ;  had 
a  motion  this  morning,  which  contained 
a  small  (piantity  of  sanious  pus  ;  fer- 
menting poultice  to  be  applied ;  to 
continue  the  wine,  and  take  a  quinine 
pill  four  times  in  the  day. 

30lh.— During  the  last  four  days  there 
has  been  a  copious  discharge  of  foetid 
yellowish  pus,  mixed  with  sanies,  from 
the  wound,  and  also  some  coagulated 
blood,  but  no  repetition  of  purulent 
discharge  by  stool.     In  order  to  meet 
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the  tendency  to  sinking,  which  became 
very  apparent,  he  a^ot  an  increased  al- 
lowance of  wine,  with  porter;  and,  as 
his  appetite  was  not  much  impaired,  he 
was  able  to  use  meat  diet.  The  sul- 
phate of  quinine  was  taken  in  doses  of 
three  grains,  thrice  in  the  day. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  inflam- 
mation having  now  subsided,  and  the 
ulcer  having  assumed  a  much  healthier 
aspect,  a  large-sized  pin,  crooked  to  a 
right  angle,  and  oxidized  of  a  purplish 
black  colour,  made  its  appearance  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  A  few  days 
afterwards  this  was  followed  by  another, 
and  in  some  time  l)y  a  third,  previous 
to  his  departure  from  the  hospital. 
After  his  return  to  the  family  with  which 
he  lived,  the  opening  continued  un- 
closed and  without  secretion  for  two 
or  three  months,  during  which  time  he 
acquired  the  name  of  the  "Pincushion," 
from  the  exit  of  pins  which  take  place 
at  various  intervals,  most  of  them 
crooked,  and  all  covered  with  the  pur- 
plish black  oxide  above  mentioned.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  much  alarmed  by 
having  "  broken  wind,"  as  he  expressed 
it,  through  the  opening;  but,  with  this 
exception,  no  remarkable  occurrence 
took  place  after  his  dismissal  from  the 
hospital. 

The  passage  of  pins  and  needles  from 
the  intestines,  through  various  and 
sometimes  distant  parts  of  the  body, 
has  often  been  observed*.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  there  were  some 
peculiar  ch'cumstances  worthy  of  no- 
tice. There  can  be  Iiut  little  doubt 
that  the  place  where  the  pins  were  col- 
lected, was  the  coecum,  and  tlie  passage 
of  purulent  matter  by  stool,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  highly  inflamed  state 
of  the  parts  al)out  the  coecinn,  which  at 
tl)e  same  time  began  to  secrete  pus,  de- 
notes a  communication  taking  place 
between  the  cavity  of  tl>e  intestine  and 
the  surrounding  integuments.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Osborne's,  who 
died  of  fever,  there  was  found,  in  the 
verniicuhir  appendix  of  tiie  c<i;cum,  a 
pin  covered  witii  large  incrustations, 
which  consequently  must  have  remained 
there  some  considerable  time,  and  yet 
did  not  appear  to  have  excited  any  dis- 
turbance.    The  crooked  figure  of  the 


pins  in  this  case  necessarily  produced 
much  of  the  pain  and  irritation,  inas- 
much as,  whatever  position  they  could 
be  placed  in  while  proceeding  towards 
the  exterior,  they  must  have  acted  like 
barbed  arrows.  Once,  however,  an 
opening  was  eflfected  l)y  the  passage  of 
the  first,  the  subsequent  pina  followed 
in  the  same  track  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility, and  in  fact  unperceived  by  the 
patient,  who  was  as  much  surprised  as 
his  medical  attendants  could  be,  when, 
on  taking  off  the  dressings,  the  head  or 
the  point  of  a  pin  was  descried,  peeping 
up  among  the  granulations.  With  re- 
spect to  the  crepitus  perceived  in  the 
surroundins:  integuments,  the  same  is 
described  in  the  majority  of  the  very 
interesting  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
right  iliac  region,  related  by  Mr.  Ferral, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  and 
is  usually  ascribed  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  gangrene.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  air  effused  under  the  in- 
teguments was  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  cause,  for  the  gangrene  was  prin- 
cipally superficial,  and  confined  to  one 
spot,  while  the  crepitus  was  diffused 
through  a  consideral)le  space,  and  in 
the  body  of  the  cellular  tissue;  and 
again,  long  after  the  inflammation  had 
l)een  subdued,  he  passed  air  through 
the  opening,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
In  such  cases  as  have  i)een  described 
by  Mr.  Ferral,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  carefully  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  emphysema,  and  not  has- 
tily to  ascribe  it  to  gangrene.  The 
adhesions  of  the  coecum  with  the 
cellular  membrane  outside  tlie  perito- 
neum are  so  intimate,  and  this  portion 
of  the  intestine  is  so  liable  to  ulcera- 
tion, and  consequently  to  perforation, 
that  the  passage  of  air  from  the  latter 
into  the  former  may  very  readily  occur, 
and  thus  produce  an  appearance  which, 
if  mistaken  for  gangrene,  will  give  rise 
to  a  very  inappropriate  course  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  evident  that,  in  our  case, 
the  pins  must  have  passed  tiirough  the 
coecum  in  the  part  now  alluded  to,  and 
not  through  the  peritoneum;  as,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  symptoms  of  peritoneal 
iuflammatioa  would  infallibly  have  beea 
present. 


•  See  XJcd.  Gaz.  vol.  I. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  study  of  the  specijic  causes  of  fever 
may  be  dated  from  al»out  thecomincnce- 
meiit  of  the  last  century.   In  the  days  of 
Sydenham,  and  prior  to  his  time,  pa- 
thologists   were   chiefly  occupied    with 
discussions    concerning   the  proximate 
I'auses  of  fever,  such  us  acidity  of  the 
juices,   fermentation,    putrefaction,   or 
dejreneration  of  one  or  more  of  the  hu- 
mours, &c.      They  described,  indeed, 
with  much  accuracy,  tiiose  direct  causes 
of  fever  which  are  obvious  to  our  senses, 
such  as  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere 
in  respect  to  its  heat  and  dryness,  the 
■qualities  of  the  inijesta,  irret>'u]arities  of 
"exercise,  and   deficient   cioathinir.      It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  Lancisi,  Sir 
John  Prinjjlc,  Huxham,  Lind,  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, Dr.  Withering,  and  other  eminent 
M'riters  of  the  last  century,  to  investigate 
those  occult  sources  of  fever  which  have 
their  origin  either  in  the  soil,  or  in  the 
animal  frame  itself,  and  which  we  now 
designate  as   the  infective,   or  febrific 
jjerms.  Througiiout  their  writings  many 
observutions  will  be  found  upon  the  in- 
terval which  elapses  between  the  appli- 
cation of  the   morbific  agent   and  the 
subsequent  development  of  symptoms  ; 
and  it  cannot  he  doubted  but  that,  in  all 
ages,  this  subject  has  been  considered  as 
deserving  of  attention.     It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  these  authors  de- 
voted themselves  specifically  to  its  in- 
vestigation.    For  obvious  reasons,  little 
could  be  looked  for  concerning  it  from 
the  writers  of  an  earlier  asra.     But  even 
in  our  own  times,  it  has  been  compara- 
tively neglected.     I  know  indeed  but  of 
one  author  wMio  has  made  it  the  subject 
of  specific  inquiry.     In  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Marsh,  entitled, 
"  Observations   upon  the   Origin    and 
Latent  Period  of  Fever."    In  this  Essay 
Dr.   Marsh   has  advanced    many    very 
profound   and  philosophical  views  re- 
garding the  origin  of  disease  generally  ; 
and  no  one  can  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  a  conviction  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  more  di- 
ligent attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  in- 


terval between  the  reception  and  the 
development  of  morbific  germs.  With 
reference  to  sanitary  or  police  regula- 
tions, this  subject  is  obviously  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  assists  also  ma- 
terially in  the  study  of  diagnosis ;  and 
it  will  be  found  to  involve  many  ques- 
tions o{  ffeneral  interest,  and  not  a  few 
of  a  directly  practical  tendency. 

That  this  branch  of  study  has  not 
hitherto  been  more  dilitjently  pursued, 
need  not  surprise  us.  To  establish  the 
many  minute  details  whicli  it  requires, 
investigations  must  be  entered  into  for 
that  specific  object,  and  continued  for 
years  with  a  degree  of  assiduity  such  as 
few  men  engaged  in  actual  practice 
could  afford  to  bestow.  But  it  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  the  experience 
of  one  individual,  though  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  this  object,  would  be  insuf- 
ficient ;  and  the  glory  of  discovery, 
tlierefore,  must  be  shared  with  many 
fellow  labourers.  Constituted  as  human 
nature  is,  this  can  hardly  be  expected, 
while  so  much  remains  to  reward  the 
unassisted  labours  of  the  ambitious  pa- 
thologist. 

Under  this  impression,  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  offer  myself  as  a  guide  to  the 
profession,  on  a  topic  requiring  such 
extended  research,  and  such  accurate 
and  varied  personal  experience.  My 
aim  is  only  to  make  a  beginning  in  so 
important  a  work,  by  contributing  the 
few  results  of  my  own  observation,  and 
collecting  the  recorded  opinions  of 
others,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me. 
The  experience  of  my  cotemporaries 
may  serve  to  fill  up  some  of  the  blanks 
which  I  may  leave,  while  to  other  points 
hitherto  unexplored,  the  labours  of 
posterity  may  be  advantageously  direct- 
ed. One  principal  oliject,  in  fact,  which 
1  had  in  undertaking  this  task,  was  to 
direct  the  attention  of  observing  phy- 
sicians to  this  neglected  branch  of  pa- 
thology, —  the  ascertaining,  with  all 
reasonable  accuracy,  the  usual  periods 
of  incubation  of  the  various  morbific 
agents  or  germs,  as  well  as  the  anoma- 
lies which  tjiey  present. 

To  the  general  subject  of  investiga- 
tion I  have  given  the  title  of  the  *'  Pe- 
riod  of  Incubation."  This  term  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  French ; 
and  it  appears  well  deserving  of  admis- 
sion into  the  nomenclature  of  Knglish 
medicine.  The  terms  "  latent"  and 
"  dormant  periods,''  which  will  be 
found  in  most  of  our  standard  works. 
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carry  witli  them  this  objection,— that 
they  presuppose  the  absence  of  all 
symptoms  during  tlie  incubative  stage; 
a' position  which,  though  true  in  some 
cases,  is  far  from  being  of  general  ap- 
plication. Indeed,  the  kind  of  symp- 
toms present  during  the  incubation  of 
the  several  diseases  propagated  by  in- 
fective germs,  is  a  legitimate  sul)ject  of 
inquiry.  Dr.  Marsh  has  several  useful 
observations  on  this  topic. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  interval  between  the  application  of 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  disease,  and  the 
manifestation  of  its  peculiar  pheno- 
mena, must  be  liable  to  many  variations. 
The  causes  of  these  variations,  and  the 
extent  to  which  tiiey  go,  are  points 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  de- 
termine. This  subject  has  also  been 
touched  upon  by  Dr.  Marsh,  in  the 
Essay  above  referred  to.  "  From  nu- 
merous observations,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  been  led  to  think  that  the  latent 
period  may  be  shortened,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  constitutional  symptoms  ac- 
celerated, by  the  occurrence  of  what 
are  technically  called  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease."  To  illustrate  tliis 
he  cites  the  following  case  : — "  A  boy, 
twelve  years  old,  was  playing  with  a 
favourite  dog,  and  was  bitten  by  him 
on  tlie  nose.  The  injury  was  sligiit. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  dog  died 
rabid.  The  wound  soon  healed,  and 
the  circumstance  made  no  impression 
on  the  boy's  mind,  and  was  wiiolly  for- 
gotten. Four  weeks  afterwards  he  was 
thrown  by  his  companions  into  a  ditch  ; 
he  went  home  wet,  chilled,  and  com- 
plaining that  he  felt  ill.  Tliat  very 
night,  unequivocal  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia manifested  themselves,  which 
proved  speedily  fatal."  In  this  case, 
the  usual  period  of  incubation  of  the 
hydrophobic  germ  was  (probaitly  in 
conse()uence  of  this  accident)  anticipated 
by  twelve  days. 

By  a  comparison  of  numerous  cases 
with  each  other,  the  pathologist  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  the  averaye  periods, 
and  the  maximum  and  minimum  periods. 
To  thema.\inmin  period  it  is  diflicult  to 
attach  any  precise  limit ;  yet  common 
sense  teaches  that  some  si'idi  must  be 
set.  Tales  are  gravely  told  of  hydro- 
pholiia  occurring  twelve  i/cars  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound."  These  cases 
arc  undoubtedly  fabulous.  It  may  in- 
deed reasonabl)  be  questioned  whether 
any  infective  germ  whatever  can  exist 


in  the  body  twelve  months,  retaining 
the  power  of  producing  disease.  The 
utmost  limit  to  which  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  that  of  tlie  professional 
friends  on  whose  accuracy  I  can  relv, 
would  warrant  me  in  extending  this 
period,  is  nine  months.  In  the  case  of 
a  lady,  who  died  in  Edinburgh  of  hy- 
drophobia, under  the  care  of  the  late 
Dr.  Gregory,  nine  months  elapsed  be- 
tween the  bite  and  the  development  of 
the  disease.  A  physician  of  great  emi- 
nence in  this  town  related  to  me  the 
case  of  an  officer,  who  first  suffered 
from  severe  ague  nine  months  after 
leaving  the  island  of  Walcheren,  the  in- 
terval having  been  passed  in  the  healthi- 
est iiarts  of  London. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  appears  of 
most  importance  to  determine  the  pe- 
riods of  incubation  of  their  respective 
germs,  are  the  following:  —  1.  Ague 
and  Remittent  Fever ;  2.  Typhus ;  3. 
Plague;  4.  Epidemic  Yelloiv  Fever; 
5.  Cholera  Spasmodica;  6.  Small  Pox ; 
/.  Measles;  8.  Scarlet  F'ever ;  U.  Puer- 
peral Fever;  10.  Hooping  Cough;  11. 
H>/ilrophobia ;  12.  Gonorrhceu  ;  I'd. 
Si/philis. 

I  shall  offer  a  icw  cursory  reflections 
upon  each  of  tliese  topics  of  inquiry. 

1.  Ague  and  Rcmilting  Fever. — I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  !Sir  William 
Franklin,  Principal  Inspector  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Armv,  for 
the  following  document,  illustrating 
the  incubative  period  of  Malarial  or 
Endemic  Fever. 

"  Notes  relative  to  the  movement  of 
a  detachment  of  De  Uoll's  Regiment  in 
Sicily,  in  the  year  1810. 

"  On  the  12th  July,  1810,  the  regiment 
of  De  Roll  marched  from  Milazzo,  and 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Curcuraci, 
near  Messina.  A  detachment  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  occupy  a  large  house 
called  the  Cnsa  del  Corso,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  body  of  the  regiment. 
This  mansion  is  situate  on  an  eminence, 
between  which  and  the  sea  liiere  is  a 
swamp,  distant  from  the  house  at  least 
half  a  mile.  The  north  and  north- 
westerly winds,  very  prevalent  in  Sicily, 
blow,  often  very  strongly,  over  tin* 
swamp,  directly  on  the  Casa  del  Corso. 
During  the  prevalence  of  these,  no  one 
ever  slept  there,  or  in  the  open  air  near 
the  house,  without  suffering  from  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  fever."  This  in- 
formation Sir  William  Franklin  ob- 
tained from  a  man  who  had  managed 
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the  vineyard  lielonffinof  to  tlic  farm  for 
fifteen  years,  and  who  had  himself  roii- 
tracied  fever,  from  sleeping  with  open 
windows. 

At  this  house  the  troops  took  up  their 
quarters  on  the  7th  July,  1810.  They 
consisted  oris^inaliy  of  ei^'hty-tlirce 
men,  who  were  sulisequently  joined  l)y 
eif;ht  others,  niakinij  a  total  of  ninety- 
one,  exposed  to  the  s,fern)s  of  rhsease. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  (tliirtecn  days  after 
exposure  to  the  malaria,)  the  first  case 
of  remitting;  fever  was  sent  to  hospital. 
On  the  1st  of  Auijust  five  others  were 
reported.  The  followinjr  day  llie  de- 
tachment moved  from  the  Casa  del 
Corso,  and  encamped  near  the  rest  of 
the  regiment,  which  was  then  healthy. 
Yet  the  men  continued  to  drop ;  and 
the  admissions  into  hospital  from 
this  detachment  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowinar  order : — 


Interval  since 

Number  sent  to 

Date  of  Admis- 

exposed  to 

Hospital. 

sion. 

Blularia. 

1 

July 

31,  1810 

13  Days 

."j 

Aug 

1, 

14 

1 

2, 

15 

8 

3, 

16 

5 

4, 

17 

6 

5, 

18 

7 

6, 

19 

11* 

7* 

20* 

12 

9, 

22 

4 

10, 

23 

8 

11. 

24 

2 

12, 

25 

3 

13, 

26 

1 

15, 

28 

2 

20, 

33 

1 

26, 

S9 

Total,  77  Men. 

27  Days 

Strength  of  the  Detachment,  91. 

From  this  return  it  appears  that  the 
average  period  of  incubation  of  the 
paludal  fehrific  miasm  is  twenty  days, 
the  minimum  thirteen,  and  tl;e  maximum 
thirty-nine.  Of  the  wiiole  nuiuher  ex- 
posed (for  a  fortnight)  to  the  action  of 
the  morbitic  germ,  fourteen  only  escaped 
an  attack  of  the  disease.  Whether  a 
further  exposure  would  have  brought 
those  fourteen  men  under  the  influence 
of  fever,  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  nut, 
and  that  the  chief  danger,   in  all  cases, 


220.-IX. 


*  Average 


is  {mm  first  exposure.  As  a  proof  of 
the  intensity  in  wiiich  the  poisonous 
effluvium  existed  in  this  instance,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  of  the  total  number 
attacked  i]"]),  twenty-three  died,  being 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  thirty  per  cent. 
This  is  the  usual  rate  of  mortality  in 
small  pox,  and  it  approximates  also  to 
that  of  the  l:;pi(lemic  Ciiolera,  as  it  has 
recently  shewn  itself  in  N'ortliumberland. 

Dr.  Marsh  remarks  (p.  4!).'i),  that 
many  of  the  Irish  labourers  who  are  em- 
ployed during  the  harvest  in  the  fenny 
counties  of  Enjiland,  have  their  first 
fit  of  ague  after  their  return  from  Ire- 
land. This  assertion  is  established  by 
numerous  cases  of  ague,  whicii,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  are  admitted 
into  the  ward  of  Steevens's  Hospital. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  thus  ex- 
tended to  several  months.  The  maxi- 
mum I  would  venture  to  place  at  nine 
months. 

2.  Typhus  Fever.  —  Frequent  as  is 
the  contagious  typhus  in  this  country,  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  meet  with  cases 
so  circumstanced,  as  to  oft'er  determinate 
data  for  fixing  tlie  period  of  incubation 
of  its  infective  germ.  The  cummonly 
received  opinion,  I  believe,  is,  that  such 
period  is  subject  to  great  variety.  Dr. 
Hayi;arth,  from  his  own  observations, 
deduced  the  conclusion,  that  the  mini- 
mum period  was  seven  days,  and  the 
maximum  seventy-two  days.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's opinion  coincides  very  nearly 
with  this.  From  observations  made  on 
the  hospital  attendants,  on  occasion  of 
the  return  of  Sir  John  iMooie's  army 
from  Corunna,  he  inferred,  that  thirteen 
days  formed  the  minimum,  and  sixty- 
eight  the  maximum  jteriod.  Sir  W. 
JJiirnett,  in  his  "  Account  of  a  Conta- 
<;ioiis  Fever  at  Ciiathani,"  relates  the 
history  of  a  party  of  men  belonging  to 
the  St.  George,  at  Spithead,  sent  on  tlie 
'M\  July,  1811,  to  assist  in  navigating 
the  Dolphin  troop-ship,  whose  crew 
were  affected  with  typhns.  On  the  lOth 
January  (seven  days  after  exposure), 
fourteen  cases  of  fever  were  sent  to  the 
hospital  ship  from  the  St.  George,  and 
many  subsequently,  up  to  the  21st 
January  (the  eighteenth  from  exposure), 
after  which  period  no  cases  occurred. 

Dr.  Marsh  has  made  it  one  principal 
design  of  hi*  paper  to  shew,  tiiat,  in  the 
Irish  epidemics,  the  api)arent  period  of 
incuhation  of  the  typhoi^l  germ  was 
very  short  indeed,  in  several  instances 
which  he  relates,  the  febrile  rigor  sue- 

3  C 
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ceeded  so  immpdiatelt/  to  the  application 
of  the  contagious  effluvium,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possihle  to  conceive  that  the 
sjerin  of  disease  could  have  operated 
throu2[h  the  medium  of  the  absorbents. 
He  adopts,  therefore,  the  notion  of  its 
direct  a^fency  on  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves.  An  obvious  objection, 
however,  is  open  to  all  the  cases  cited 
l)y  Dr.  Marsh.  During  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  fevers  so  widely  diffused  as 
those  adverted  to  by  this  author,  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  infective 
fiferm  had  previously  been  received  into 
the  system. 

The  following'  series  of  cases,  whicli 
are  not  open  to  this  source  of  fallacy, 
occurred  under  my  own  observation  in 
the  year  LSIJ);  and  to  those  who  have 
doubts  on  the  subject,  they  may  lie  ad- 
duced as  undeniable  proofs  of  the 
spreading  of  typhus  fever  bi/  infection 
in  private  hoiises,  witli  every  advantage 
which  ventilation,  personal  cleanliness, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  domestic  life  can 
afford.  The  cases  were  all  seen  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Mortimer- 
8treet,  and  they  occurred  in  the  family 
of  a  medical  gentleman,  resident  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Case  1. — A.B.,  maid-servant,  recently 
received  into  the  family,  sickened  with 
typhus  fever  May  Ifi,  \S\9.  Died  May 
21. 

Case  2. — C.  D.,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  (whose  attention  to  her  servant 
during  her  illness  had  been  unremit- 
ting), sickened  with  typhus  May  24. 
Died  June  3,  under  the  care  of  the  late 
Dr.  Latham. 

Case  .'1 — E.  F.,  maid-servant,  who 
had  attended  A.  B.  during  her  illness, 
sickened  with  typhus  May  30.  Came 
under  my  care  June  7-     Died  June  9. 

Ca4'e4.— (i.  H.,  sister  of  A.  B.,  re- 
siding in  Clare  Market ;  she  visited  her 
sister  during  her  illness ;  sickened  with 
fever  May  2(> ;  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child  June  2.  June  11,  seen  by  me  and 
found  convalescent,  though  still  in  bed. 

Case  5. — J.  J.,  cook  in  the  same  fa- 
mily, sickened  with  typhus  May  29,  and 
removed  to  her  own  home.  I  found 
her  on  the  10th  June,  convalescent,  un- 
der tiie  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Red  Lion* 
Street. 

The  periods  of  incubation  in  these 
tases,  jnay  be  stated  at  seven,  nine, 
twelve,  and  thirteen  days  from yi»s(  ex- 
posure to  the  infective  germ.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  ten  days 


may  be  viewed  as  the  average  period  in 
the  case  of  the  typhoid  miasm. 

3.  Plague. — From  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  numerous  authors,  we  are 
warranted  in  saying,  that  the  period  of 
incubation  of  the  true  pestilential  germ 
is  very  short.  VVe  may  even  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim  in  the  pathology  of  fever, 
that  the  more  malignant  the  disease,  the 
shorter  is  its  period  of  incubation.  Two 
have  been  stated  as  the  minimum,  and 
fifteen  days  as  the  maximum  period. 
Five  days  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair 
average. 

When  the  plague  has  been  received 
by  inoculation,  constitutional  symptoms 
begin  on  the  4th  day. 

4.  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever . — I  am  not 
now  in  possession  of  any  series  of  facts, 
by  which  to  determine  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  infective  germ  of  this  dis- 
ease lies  dormant.  From  the  inquiries, 
however,  which  I  had  formerly  the  op- 
portunity of  making,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  W.  W.  Fraser,  Esq.  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  interval  between  expo- 
sure to  contagion,  and  the  development 
of  symptoms,  varies  from  two  to  ten 
days. 

5.  Cholera  Spasmodica. — The  Central 
Board  of  Health  have  given  the  follow- 
ing as  the  results  of  their  extended  in- 
quiries into  the  incubative  period  of  this 
singular  disorder. 

1.  Out  of  171  cases  of  Spasmodic 
Cholera  at  Berlin,  159  occurred  within 
five  days  fro.n  exposure  to  the  infective 
germ. 

2.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  cases 
where  single  exposure  to  infection  was 
best  ascertained,  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion ranged  between  one  and  five  days. 

3.  In  the  Austrian  territory,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  Genoese  Me- 
dical Commission,  it  was  observed, 
"  that  those  who  had  absorbed  the 
germs  of  the  disease,  were  generally 
attacked  before  the  third,  and  not  later 
than  the  fourth  day." 

6.  Small-Pox. — At  the  Small-Pox 
Hospital,  abundant  evidence  has  been 
atforded  that  the  period  of  incubation 
is  usually  about  twelve  days.  1  select 
a  few  cases,  in  illustration. 

Case  1.  IMary  Argent  was  discharged 
convalescent  from  the  Small-Pox  Hos- 
pital, July  6,  1830.  She  slept  that 
night  with  her  sister,  Susan  Argent, 
who  sickened  for  the  small-pox  July 
19th;  the  eruption  shewed  itself  July 
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21st;  she  was  admitted  into  the  hospi- 
tal July  22(1.  The  period  of  iricii!)a- 
tion,  countina^  (as  I  always  recommend 
should  be  done)  from  exposure  to  the 
appearance  of  eruption,  was  in  this  case 
fifteen  days. 

Cases  2  and  3.  Elizabeth  Hall,  aired 
3  years,  residins;'  in  Field-Place,  St. 
John's-Street,  was  attacked  with  small- 
pox Oct.  25,  1829,  and  left  that  house 
for  the  hospital,  Oct.  28. 

Henry  Hall,  aged  5  years  (brother  of 
the  above),  was,  after  two  days  of  fever, 
attacked  with  small-pox  Nov.  5,  and 
received  into  the  8mall-Pox  Hospital 
Nov.  7 :  period  of  incubation,  elevcii 
days. 

Alfred  Taylor,  agred  5  years,  livinij  in 
the  same  house,  was,  after  three  days 
of  fever,  attacked  with  small-pox,  Nov. 
14:  period  of  incubation  (presuming- 
that  he  took  the  disease  from  the  second 
child),  nine  days. 

Cases  4,  5,  6,  and  7-  Sarah  Har- 
inan,  seventeen  months  old,  left 
Clerkenwell  workhouse  (having  bad  the 
small-pox  for  live  days)  on  Jan.  28, 
1828. 

Feb.  ().  Another  child  in  the  same 
workhouse,  after  three  days  of  fever, 
took  small-pox  :  period  of  incubation, 
fourteen  days. 

Feb.  7-  Another  child  attacked  with 
small-])ox,  after  six  days  of  fever:  pe- 
riod of  incubation, ^yit^^H  days. 

Feb.  8.  A  fourth  child  attacked,  af- 
ter two  days  of  fever:  period  of  incu- 
halion,  sixteen  days. 

Feb.  10.  A  fifth  cliild  attacked,  after 
four  days  of  initiatory  fever  :  period  of 
incubation,  eighteen  days. 

All  these  cases  were  received  into  the 
Small-Pox  Hospital. 

Case  8.  Elizabeth  Foster  was  at- 
tacked with  small-pox,  Nov.  2G,  1830, 
after  four  days  of  fever.  She  was  ex- 
posed to  small-pox,  Nov.  14,  when  her 
bister,  Lucy  Foster,  sickened  with  it, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospi- 
tal :    period  of  incubation,  twelve  days. 

Case9.  A  young  medical  friend  (IMr. 
Tebbs),  some  years  ago,  accompanied 
me  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  on  a 
Thursday.  On  leaving  the  wards,  he 
expressed  to  me  bis  firm  conviction 
(from^  the  peculiar  feelings  he  experi- 
enced at  the  moment)  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  germ  of  small-pox.  He  soon 
after  became  languid,  and  his  appetite 
fell  oflF.    On  Saturday,  in  the  ensuing 


week,  rigors  supervened,  and  two  days 
afterwards  the  eruption  of  small-pox. 
In  this  case  the  period  of  incubation 
was  twelve  days. 

In  tiie  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol. 
iii.  p.  282,  a  series  of  cases  is  given  by 
Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins,  in  whicii  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  was  very  short — in 
none  exceeding  ten  days.  In  one  of 
them,  rigors  supervened  within  a  few 
hours  after  exposure  to  contagion,  and 
the  eruption  shewed  itself  on  the  third 
day,  or,  at  furthest,  at  the  verv  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth.  'I'liis  cor- 
responds vvith  wiiat  has  sometimes  been 
observed  by  Dr.  IMarsh,  in  regard  to 
typhus.  A  feeling  of  disgust  w;is  ex- 
))erienced  at  the  time,  so  strong  that 
the  gentleman  dreamed  of  it  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  the  impression  fre- 
(juently  recurred  to  his  mind. 

The  source  of  contagion  >vas,  in  all 
these  instances,  a  dead  body  i)ro>jght 
into  the  >Vin(lmill-Street  Theatre,  for 
dissection.  The  body  had  been  probaldy 
dead  fourteen  or  sixteen  days  before  two 
of  the  gentlemen  came  near  it.  Mr. 
Hawkins  has  justly  remarked,  that  tliis 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  several 
persons,  from  ex])osure  to  the  effluvia 
of  a  body  so  many  days  after  death,  is 
well  deserving  of  notice,  and  seems  to 
confirm  the  suspicion  recently  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  san»e  liability 
in  the  pestilential  cholera. 

From  the  same  series  of  cases  we  may 
learn,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  disease, 
how  much  depends  upon  the  susceptil/i- 
lity  of  the  recipient  of  the  infective 
germ.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  took 
the  small-pox  from  this  source,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital ;  and,  three  months  pre- 
viously, had  made  drawings  of  the  dis- 
ease from  patients  both  before  and 
after  death. 

From  the  results  of  my  own  experi- 
ence in  small-pox,  six  days  is  the  mini- 
■mum  period  of  incubation  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  admit.  I  would 
place  the  maximum  period  at  twenty-one 
days. 

it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over, 
without  some  comment,  that  peculiar 
sensation  recorded  in  two  of  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  as  having  been  perceived 
at  the  moment  of  imbibing  the  infec- 
tive germ.  1  have  heard  of  the  same 
thing  in  many  other  instances,  and  the 
patient  often  expresses  himself  as  being 
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frightened.  Dr.  Marsh  lias  alluded  to 
the  circiimslance  of  a  hiiflily  disai-ree- 
alile  and  peculiar  odour,  as  characteriz- 
\ns  the  reception  of  the  ti/plioid  miasm, 
and  founds  upon  it  a  train  of  incfenious 
rcasonino^  concerning-  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  infective  germ.  I  would 
beg  leave  to  point  attention  also  to  the 
languor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  impaired 
rest,  which  attended  the  incuhation  of 
the  variolous  germ  in  the  same  case. 
This  sometimes  proceeds  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that,  in  tiie  patient's  judgment, 
six  or  seven  days,  instead  of  two,  elapse 
between  the  attack  of  disease  and  the 
appearance  of  eruption.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  counting  the  period  of 
incuhation,  from  the  reception  of  the 
germ,  to  the  occurrence  of  eruption. 

Tt  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  of  the 
numerous  cases  received  into  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital,  not  one  in  twenty  is  ahle 
to  trace  tlie  disease  to  any  source  of  in- 
fection ;  but  it  is  Itelieved  by  the  patient 
to  arise  from  cold,  fatigue,  change  of 
air,  or  some  similar  circumstance. 
While  so  much  difficulty  is  thus  expe- 
rienced in  tracing  the  origin  of  a  well- 
known  disease,  which  spreads,  I  be- 
lieve, exclusively  by  infective  germs,  it 
need  not  create  surprise  if  we  encoun- 
ter similar  difficulties  in  developing  the 
origin  of  a  disorder  so  little  known  to 
us  as  the  spasmodic  cholera. 

When  the  small-pox  is  received  into 
the  system  by  inoculation,  seven  days 
elapse  between  the  insertion  of  the  vi- 
rus and  the  establishment  of  the  fever. 
In  this  case,  the  appearance  of  erup- 
tion is  cotemporaneous  with  that  of  tlie 
fever.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed, 
that,  from  the  ditference  of  tlie  incuba- 
tive periods,  the  inoculated  small-pox 
would  take  precedence  of  the  natural 
ilisease.  I  believe  this  notion  to  be  des- 
titute of  all  foundation.  My  reason  for 
saying  so  is,  that,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  will  be  found,  when  small- 
pox is  "  ill  the  blood,"  that  vaccination 
will  not  advance. 

7.  Measles. — IMy  own  experience  fur- 
nishes me  with  no  precise  (lata  for  de- 
termining the  period  of  incuhation  of 
tiie  ruiicolons  germ.  It  is,  1  believe, 
generally  understood  to  vary  from  eight 
to  fifteen  days,  counting  irora  the  re- 
ception of  the  germ  to  the  first  attack 
of  rigor.  Dr.  IJateman  says,  "  frona 
ten  to  fifteen  days."  But  as  the  ca- 
tarrhal fever  ou^ht  undoubtedly  to  be 


viewed  as  constituting  part  of  the  in- 
cubative stage,  so  this  period  will  be 
found  to  extend,  in  many  cases,  to 
twenty-one  days.  Dr.  Marsh  relates 
the  following  case*.  "  A  single  expo- 
sure to  measles  took  place  on  the  23(] 
IMarch.  On  the  3d  April,  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  began  ;  on  the  5th  the  erup- 
tion shewed  itself."  Here  the  full  pe- 
riod of  incubation  was  thirteen  days. 

8.  Scarlet  Ftver. — The  latent  period 
of  this  miasm  has  been  the  suhject  of 
frequent  inquiry.  Dr.  Witheriug's 
words  are,  "  I  have  repeatedlv  bad  rea- 
son to  observe,  that  it  is  upon  the  third 
or  fourth  day  after  exposure  to  conta- 
gion, that  the  patients  begin  lo  com- 
plain." Dr.  Heherden  extends  the  pe- 
riod of  incuhation  to  five  days.  Dr. 
Blackburn  says  it  varies  from  four  to 
six  days.  Dr.  Willan  gives  six  days  as 
the  maximum  period. 

Dr.  Maton  has  described,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians (vol.  V.  p.  161),  a  peculiar  variety 
of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the  latent  pe- 
riod varied  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
six  days  ;  average,  twenty-one  days. 
The  difference  in  the  periods  of  incuba- 
tion constitutes  one  of  the  strongest 
diagnostic  marks  between  this  and  the 
common  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  Maton  men- 
tions the  cases  of  eight  members  of  one 
family,  attacked  by  this  disease.  They 
all  terminated  favourably. 

9.  Puerperal  Fever. — I  have  been 
given  to  uiiderst;uid  tliat  the  late  Dr. 
Gooch  considered  three  days  as  the  ave- 
rage period  of  incubation  of  the  puer- 
peral peritonitis  spreading  by  conta- 
gion. This  disease,  when  fatal,  termi- 
nates (according  to  the  same  author), 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  sixth  day. 

10.  HoopiiK]  Cough.— I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain,  by  any  facts,  the 
period  of  incubation  of  the  germ  of 
this  disease  ;  nor  do  I  know  that  any 
author  has  hitherto  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  it. 

11.  Hi/dropliobia. — Some  years  ago 
I  made  notes  of  a  serit-s  of  cases  of  hy- 
drophobia (taken  indiscriminately  in  the 
course  of  my  reading),  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  determining  the  mini- 
mum, average,  and  maximum  periods 
of  incubation  of  the  hydrophobic  virus. 
The  cases  were  tliiny-one  in  number. 
The  following  was  the  result. 

*  Dubfin  Ho.'spital  Reports,  vol.  Iv.  p.  495. 
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Case. 

Period  of 
iucubation. 

1 — ■ 

Authority. 

1 

n      day 

Mr.  Gray,  Dancuu's  Comment,  vol.  12. 

2 

26        ... 

Dr.  DicksDt),  Med.  Obs.  andlnq.  vol.  3. 

3 

51       ... 

.Marshall  on  Hydrophobia. 

4 

35       ... 

Dr.  ChainbtTS,  St.  George's  Hospital. 

5 

36       ... 

Ur.  Pinckard's  Cases  of  Hydrophobia,  (seen  by  myself.) 

6 

36       ... 

Dr.  Pluiiinier,  Kd.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  6. 

7 

38       ... 

Dr.  Babin^ton,  Med.  Comment,  vol.  1. 

8 

38       ... 

Mr.  J.  Scruton,  Duncan's  Com.  vol.  17. 

9 

38 

Dr.  Jolinstone,  Memoirs  Med.  Soc.  of  Lend.  vol.  1. 

10 

39       ... 

Attended  by  myself.     Med.  Cbir.  Tr.  vol.  l3. 

11 

40 

Mr.  Sawrey,  Marsliall  on  Hydrophobia. 

12 

40       ... 

Dr.  Lister,  in  Dr.  liardsley's  Reports. 

13 

40 

Dr.  Munckley,  College  Trans,  vol.  2. 

14 

42       ... 

Mr.  Parkinson,  Marshall  ou  Hydrophobia. 

15CAVC- 

44       ... 

Dr.  Pinckard's  Cases  of  Hydrophobia. 

^^r^ge.) 

47 

Dr.  JJabington,  Medical  Records. 

17 

60 

Mr.  O'Donnell,  Med.  Comment,  vol.  2. 

18 

60        ... 

Mr.  R.  Simmons,  Med.  Facts,  vol.  5. 

19 

60       ... 

Dr.  Marcet,  IMed.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1. 

20 

63       ... 

Dr.  Wavell,  Medical  Records. 

21 

72 

Duncan's  Commentaries,  vol.  17. 

22 

73       ... 

Dr.  Pinckard.     (Case  of  W.  Waters.) 

23 

74       ... 

Ditto.     (Case  of  \V.  Rogers.) 

24 

77       ... 

Mr.  A.  Battue,  Duncan's  Com.  vol.  3. 

25 

3  months. 

Dr.  Satterley,  College  Transact,  vol.  4. 

26 

4       ... 

Dr.  Fothergill's  Works. 

27 

4       ... 

Dr.  Dickson,  Med.  01)s.  and  Inq.  vol.  3. 

23 

4 

Ditto.     (Two  cases,  bitten  by  the  same  dog.) 

29 

8        ... 

Acta  Norimb. 

30 

9       ... 

Dr.  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh. 

31 

9       ... 

iMr.  Gaitskell,  Memoirs  Med.  Soc.  Lond.  vol.  5. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
average  period  of  incubation  of  the  hy- 
drophobic germ  is  forty-live  days  ;  the 
minimum,  twenty-one  days  ;  the  maxi- 
mum, nine  months. 

In  the  largest  proportion  of  these 
cases  (that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  out  of 
thirty-one),  death  took  place  within 
three  days  from  tiie  manifestation  of 
symptoms.  Six  died  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  day.  One,  only,  lived 
eiglit  days. 

PVoin  this  document  we  may  learn  to 
distrust  those  alleged  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia occurring  wilhin  three  weeks 
from  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and 
which  ended  favourably. 

12.  Gonorrhtea. — According  to  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  the  latent  period  of  go- 
norrhoea is  subject  to  as  great  variety  as 
the  diseases  strictly  constitutional.  He 
believes  that  in  some  mstances  the  com- 
])laint  has  shewn  itself  within  a  few 
iiours  from  exposure  to  infection  ;  but 
he  acknowledges  that  the  interval  usu- 
ally ranges  between  six  and  twelve  days. 
He  states  the  maximum  period  at  six 


weeks.  In  almost  all  the  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation, 
the  urethra  being  previously  healthy, 
the  latent  period  was  one  week.  How 
far  we  are  justified  in  adopting  John 
Hunter's  notions  regarding  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  periods,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

l.'J.  S;/philis. — The  same  distinguish- 
ed iiuthor  was  of  opinion  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  application  of  the  sy- 
philitic poison  and  its  primanj  effects, 
was  verii  uncirldin,  but  on  the  whole 
longer  than  in  the  case  of  gonorrhoea. 
He  considered  that  the  variations  of  the 
latent  period  depended,  in  some  degree, 
upon  the  kind  of  structure  implicated. 
In  some  instances  he  believes  that  chan- 
cres have  appeared  twenty-four  hours 
from  exposure  to  the  virus.  But  he  ad- 
mitted of  a  latent  period  extending  even 
to  two  months.  Seven  days  is  usually, 
and  I  believe  justly,  considered  as  the 
avera()C  jjcriod.  My  own  experience  in 
this  disease  is  too  limited  to  enable  me 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  observations  of 
John  Hutiter,  on  the  extreme  periods  j 
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and,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  our  best  surgeons 
on  tliese  points. 

The  interval  usually  assig^ned  for  the 
development  of  the  secondary  symptoms 
of  svpliilis  is  six  weeks,  corresponding 
closely  with  the  latent  period  of  the 
hydrophobic  poison.  Cases,  indeed, 
have  been  related,  wherein  secondary 
syphilis  never  manifested  itself  until 
many  years  after  the  disappearance  of 
primary  symptoms.  The  autliority  on 
wliich  sucii  cases  rest  is  undoubted,  but 
they  are  always  open  to  suspicion*. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Georgk  Gregory. 

Feb.  6,  1832. 


BOTANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND; 


Description  of  Trees,  Plants,  5fc.  indigenous  to 
that  country. 

By  G.  Bennett,  Esq.  F.L.S.  M.R.C.S.  &c. 

[With  an  Engraving.] 

Kaetatnwa  Tree  of  the  natives  of  New 

Zealand. 
This  tree  is  of  the  natural  family 
MvrtaceiB,  but  the  specimens  collected 
in  June  were  neither  in  fruit  or  flower. 
It  is  proliably  a  species  of  Leptosper- 
mum.  It  is  found  abundantly  at  New 
Zealand,  both  on  elevated  and  low  land, 
and  is  named  Kaetatowa,  or  Manuka,  by 
the  natives.  It  attains  the  elevation  of 
from  twenty-tive  to  thirty  feet,  but  sel- 
dom more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  wood  is  very  hard 
and  heavy,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  pattu-pattu, 
or  war-club,  paddles,  &c. 

Rata  Tree  of  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand. 

This  tree  is  of  tlie  natural  family  Myr- 
tacese,  and  probably  a  species  of  Metro- 
sideros,  but  the  specimens  collected  at 
New  Zealand,  in  May  and  June,  were 
neither  in  fruit  or  flower.  It  is  named 
Rata  by  the  natives,  and  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  but,  be- 
ing a  very  branchy  tree,  the  length  of 
timber  below  the  Itranches  seldom  ex- 
ceeds twelve  feet,  and  it  is  not  usually 
found  of  straight  growth.  In  circum- 
ference,   it  is  from    eiglit  to  ten  feet. 

•  The  original  draft  of  this  paper  was  sent  to 
the  Central  Board,  and  appeared  in  tlic  Cholera 
Gazette.  The  authornoiv  lays  it  before  the  readers 
of  this  journal  In  its  more  complete  and  deve- 
loped form.— Eu.  Uaz. 


The  wodd  is  hard,  but  not  so  heavy  as 
the  preceding  ;  it  is,  therefore,  less  es- 
timated by  the  natives  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  pattu-pattu,  or  war-club, 
paddles,  &c.  to  which  purpose  it  is  also 
usually  applied  by  them. 


Maire  Tree  of  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand. 

From  the  specimens  of  this  tree  which 
I  collected  at  New  Zealand,  in  May 
and  June  (1S29),  being  neither  in 
flower  or  fruit,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  generic  or  specific  character. 
It  is  named  Maire  by  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand,  attains  the  height  of 
twenty-live  or  thirty  feet,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  war-clubs, 
paddles,  &c.  &c. 

The  three  trees  just  described  (the 
Kaetatowa,  Maire,  and  Rata)  are  those 
preferred  by  the  natives  (on  account  of 
the  wood  being  heavy  and  hard)  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  pattu-pattu,  or 
war-clubs  ;  of  them,  the  Kaetatowa  and 
Maire  are  preferred,  the  Rata  being  ia 
some  degree  lighter  than  the  others. 


Phormium*  Tenax,  or  Flax  Plant. 

Koradi  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Liliacece. 
Class,  Ilexandria,     Order,  Monogynia. 

This  valuable  plant  is  indigenous  to 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  regarded  as 
sacred,  that  is,  more  an  object  of  vene- 
ration for  its  value,  for  it  is  not  em- 
ployed in  religious  or  other  ceremonies. 
It  grows  in  moist,  marshy  soil,  but  I 
have  often  observed  it  growing  also  on 
the  declivities  of  hills.  The  leaves  are 
ensiform,  of  a  bright  oreen  colour,  with 
a  rim  of  orange  along  the  margin  : 
tlie  foliaffe  attains  the  elevation  of  five 
to  seven  feet,  and  resembles  in  mode  of 
growth  our  water  flags  :  the  flower  stalk 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  four  or  five  feet 
beyond  the  foliage,  and  bears  a  profusion 
of  flowers  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
succeeded  by  triangular  capsules,  filled 

"  *  Phormium.— (popfiiov  est  T\omenp\aBtK  ex 
qua  Ktoreas  mattasqiie  plectunt,  apud  Aristotelem 
Hist.  An.  lib.  v.  id  hiiic  generi  dedimus,  (luoniam 
incolffi  Novie  Zeelandiae  ex  ea  lini  speciem  fabri- 
tant,  undc  carum  niulieres  storcag  pro  vuriis  ves- 
timcntis  plcLtunt."— /'ori^er. 
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with  numerous  oblongs,  flattened,  black  ground,  which  from  their  rigidity  they 

seeds.    The  leaves  grow  perfectly  erect,  are,  unless  broken,  unable  to  do.    The 

but  are  figured  incorrectly  in  Cook's  accompanying   figure,    drawn   from  a 

First  Voyage  and  other  works,  as  they  plant  at  New  Zealand,  shows  its  mode 

are    delineated   bending    towards    the  of  growth: — 
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Tlie  flax  procured  from  this  plant  is 
situated  (unlike  all  otlier  kinds  with 
which  we  are  acquainted)  in  the  leaves, 
where  the  fibres  run  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction,  covered  by  the  epi- 
dermis. There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  plant  indigenous  to  New  Zealand, 
from  some  of  which  the  flax  is  procured 
of  much  finer  quality  than  others:  I 
collected  much  tiner  specimens  of  the 
flax  from  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Thames,  New  Zealand,  than  from  the 
Bay  of  Islands. 

The  flax  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  for  a  variety  of  purposes : 
from  it  they  manufacture  very  durable 
and  excellent  fishing  lines,  and  also  a 
variety  of  handsome  and  durable  mats, 
which  are  used  by  both  males  and 
females  as  clothing. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  for  the  separation  of 
the  fibre  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
leaf,  is  as  follows:  —  The  leaves, 
when  full  grown,  are  cut  down,  the 
most  perfect  selected,  and  a  lateral 
incision  is  made  with  a  shell  on  each 
side  of  the  leaf,  so  as  simply  to  cut 
through  the  epidermis:  the  shell  is 
then,  with  a  gentle  pressure,  drawn 
from  one  of  the  incisions  rapidly  down 
the  leaf,  and  is  afterwards  repeated  on 
the  other  side:  by  this,  the  whole  of 
the  external  epidermis  is  readily  re- 
moved ;  the  internal  epidermis,  which 
is  of  very  thin  texture,  usually  remains, 
l)Ut  sometimes  it  is  in  the  greatest  part 
removed  together  with  tiie  external : 
the  internal  seems  to  unite  the  fibres  of 
the  leaf  more  intimately  together,  and 
if  not  cleaned  from  the  flax  when  in  a 
recent  state,  is  removed  afterwards  with 
great  difficulty,  and,  when  it  is  sufl'ered 
to  remain,  renders  tlie  flax  less  valuable 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  flax,  as  well 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  it  into  matting, 
the  females  are  employed,  and  custom 
renders  them  very  expert;  before,  how- 
ever, tlie  flax  is  manufactured  into  mat- 
ting, it  is  previously  soaked  in  water, 
and  afterwards  beaten,  by  which  it  be- 
comes more  pliable  and  soft. 

The  |)iant  is  named  Koradi  by  the 
natives;  and,  when  the  flax  is  prepared, 
it  is  named  Muka. 

This  plant  alone  would  render  New 
Zealand  a  valuable  colony  to  tJie  British 
nation:  at  present,  the  flax  is  used  in 
England  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  &c.  but  if  the   best  varielics 


indigenous  to  New  Zealand  were  select- 
ed, (for  they  differ  materially  in  the 
fineness  of  the  fil)re,)  and  proper  care 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  cleaning, 
when  in  a  recent  state,  it  may,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  employed  in  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  linen  of  a  very  fine  quality*. 


PAPERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

ON 

CHOLERA. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF 

TERRESTRIAL  RADI.^TIOiV,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  .MALARIA  IN 
GENERAL, 

Jiidicuting  jtrecautionary  measures  against 
Cholera  in  partictdar. 

By  William  Addison,  F.L.S. 


Great  Malvern,  Feb.  2d,  1832. 

The  diseases  arising  from  atmospheric 
impregnations  have  long  formed  impor- 
tant topics  of  inquiry  amon^^  medical 
men,  because  they  are  oftentimes  the 
most  fatal  to  which  the  human  frame 
can  be  subject. 

These  atmospheric  impregnations,  not 
being  cognizable  by  the  senses,  afford 
scope  to  various  speculations  regarding 
their  origin,  nature,  propairation,  and 
mode  of  operation  :  all  writers  seem 
agreed,  however,  in  the  existence  of 
some  subtle  effluvia  developing  them- 
selves with  peculiar  force  under  coiuii- 
tions  not  at  present,  perhaps,  well  un- 
derstood. 

Entering,  then,  upon  a  somewhat 
speculative  investigation  into  subjects 
of  acknowledged  "dirticulty  regarding 
the  diseases  of  mankind,  I  deem  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  state  fairly  the 
facts  from  luliich  it  orif/hwtrs,  and  to 
"declare  my  belief  that  it  will  indicate 
more  clearly    than  has  hitherto  been 


•  In  December  1829  I  inti  oduced  some  of  these 
valuable  plants  at  Oaliu,  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
I  hope  tliey  will  succeed  :  they  were  planted  in 
Capt.  Charlton's  plantation  at  Wyderri,  and  had 
every  ))rospect  of  succeeding  when  I  left  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ou  the  2()tb  of  January,  18a0. 
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done,  the  modus  nperamh  of  INJalaria, 
and  lead  to  precautionary  or  preventive 
measures  worthy  of  mature  considera- 
tion. 

If  we  refer  to  the  several  histories 
afforded  us  by  those  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  the  disorders  occurring' 
from  atmospheric  uiiasniata,  the  reader 
must  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
baneful  nijhunce  of  tiiese  miasms  is  ex- 
vrled  peciiliurlij  during  the  night  season, 
whereas  in  the  day-time  they  are  compa- 
ratively harinless.  Tliis  fact  is  so 
thoroughly  established,  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  authorities  for 
its  substantiation. 

Not  only  is  tliis  point  clear  and  satis- 
factory, but  another,  apparently  tome- 
what  at  variance,  rests  also  upon  the 
sure  foundation  of  truth,  viz.  that  all 
miasmatous  effluvia  are  extricated  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

From  these  two  well  ascertained 
facts,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
mankind  suffer  incomparably  less  dur- 
ing the  extrication  of  miasms  than  at 
some  period  posterior  to  tlieir  ascent 
from  the  ground  into  the  air,  and  that 
this  period  is  at  night,  when  they  de- 
scend into  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
mospiiere. 

Neither  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  be  the  case,  nor 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  variance  be- 
tween these  two  facts ;  for  under  many 
circumstances  (marked  by  the  occur- 
rence of  some  peculiar  fever,  or  other 
severe  endemic)  the  miasms  whicli  have 
arisen  in  diluted  portions  during  each 
successive  hour  in  a  hot  day,  and  been 
carried  upwards  with  the  warm  currents 
of  the  atmosphere,  descend  again  at 
night  with  the  cold  air,  and  become  con- 
centrated at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  two  princi- 
pal fads  upon  wiiich  the  present  inves- 
tigation is  founded,  it  may  be  advanta- 
geous, before  proceeding  further,  to 
state  the  order  of  succession  in  the  phe- 
nomena presenting  themselves  in  rela- 
tion with  this  subject,  so  that  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  modus  ope- 
randi  of  n)alaria,  and  apply  our  reme- 
dial resources  where  they  are  calculated 
to  be  most  useful  and  effective. 

We  have,  then — 

1st.  The  existence  of  certain  matters 
upon  tlie  earth,  capable  of  af- 
fording noxious  effluvia. 

2d]y.  The  iieat  of  the  sun  liberating 
these  effluvia. 


3dly.  Their  ascent  into,  or  solution 
in  the  warm  air  ;  and, 

4thly.  Their  descent,  or  precipitation 
at  nii^ht,  in  a  concentrated  and 
highly  dangerous  form. 

The  first  three  points  offer  little  for 
observation  or  remark  iiere,  because 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  remedial  re- 
sources. It  is  out  of  our  power  to 
effect  much  towards  the  removal  of  mi- 
asmatous matters  from  the  earth,  be- 
cause in  a  very  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances we  are  ignorant  of  their  nature 
or  situation;  or  even  should  we  possess 
that  knowledge,  they  are  spread  over  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so  except  in  detail,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  by  tillage  and  cultiva- 
tion. Nevertheless,  occasionally  some- 
thing may  be  done  by  strict  attention  to 
the  clearing  away  of  filth  from  sewers, 
to  the  draining  offstagnant  waters,  and 
to  the  removal  of  noisome  matters  con- 
tiguous to  our  hal)itations. 

No,  I  fear,  we  have  too  little  controul 
over  ihe  powerful  influence  of  a  noon- 
day sun  to  adopt  successfully  any  plan 
with  a  view  to  counteract  its  effect  upon 
tiie  various  substances  exposed  upon 
the  ground.  The  solar  rays  are  too 
general,  and  will  defy  all  our  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  or  to  obstruct  the  emana- 
tions they  give  rise  to  from  the  soil. 

It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  prevent 
the  descent  or  prccipila'ion  of  miasms  at 
night  in  a  nuxious  or  virulent  form. 

Before  we  can  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  indication,  it  will  be  necessary  fully 
to  consider  the  phenomena  which  pre- 
cede or  promote  a  decline  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  particularly  the  ter- 
restrial radiation  of  caloric,  a  process 
exercising  a  great  influence  upon  the 
economy  of  nature,  not  merely  with 
'•eference  to  vegetable  but  animal  life, 
and  giving  rise  to  important  modifica- 
tions in  local  salubrity. 

I  have  elsewhere  entered  somewhat 
into  the  details  of  this  interesting  branch 
of  medical  philosophy,  w  hich  1  deem  it 
unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate.  I 
shall,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion confine  myself  to  a  few  additional 
facts,  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
views  already  made  public*. 

•  For  a  lull  account  <if  the  eflfects  produced  by 
the  terrestrial  radiation  of  calor'C,  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Malvern  Waters,"  &c.  2d  Edit. 
Wilson,  Prince's-Street,  Soho ;  and  also  to  the 
"  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  Oct.  and  Nov.  I8:'S, 
edited  by  Taylor  and  Phillips,  where  many  inte- 
resting and  important  circumstances,  having  re- 
fereiue  to  local  salubrity,  are  fully  pointed  out. 
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The  effects  of  terrestrial  radiation 
are — a  decrease  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air — a  specific  local  temperature — 
and  a  specific  local  atmosphere. 

When  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  surface  of  the  globe,  is  fully  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  receives  more  ra- 
diant heat  than  it  projects,  and  becomes 
heated ;  but  when  this  portion  is  turned 
from  the  source  of  heat,  the  radiation 
into  space  still  continues,  and  being  un- 
compensated, the  temperature  declines. 

The  declension  of  temperature  result- 
ing from  radiation  is  accelerated  in  a 
still  and  clear  atmosphere— diminished 
by  a  canopy  of  cloud — neutralized  by 
currents  of  wind — and  greatly  modi- 
fied by  surface  and  situation. 

Clouds  materially  lessen  the  force  of 
radiation— prevent  the  escape  of  calo- 
ric— and  are  consequently  desirable  at 
night  in  situations  exposed  or  liable  to 
malaria  :  on  the  other  hand,  their  pre- 
sence during  the  dav,  obstructing  the 
warmth  of  the  sun",  is  not  desirable. 
Aerial  currents,  and  particularly  high 
winds,  act  favourably,  because  they 
must  dilute  and  remove  all  otherwise 
stagnant  depositions. 

It  is  on  clear  and  calm  nights  that 
radiation  proceeds  with  rapidity,  pro- 
ducing specific  local  temperatures,  and 
consequently,  spicific local  atmospheres, 
the  latter  becoming  dangerous  in  pro- 
portion as  the  former  decrease. 

These  specific  temperatures  and  at- 
mospheres are  owing  to  tlie  various  de- 
grees of  radiation,  possessed  by  different 
surfaces,  and  exhibited  in  different  situa- 
tions :  water,  in  any  shape — lakes, 
rivers,  ponds,  marshes,  and  damp 
places — are  all  excellent  radiators  of 
caloric ;  so,  also,  are  grassy,  (or  what 
might  not  improperly,  perhaps,  be  term- 
ed filtanent(,us)  surfaces,  as  jungle  and 
low  underwood.  In  tiiese  places,  there- 
fore, the  specific  temperatures  will  be 
lowest,  and  the  local  atmospheres  liable 
to  fog,  mist,  and  malaria. 

To  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  important 
indication  we  have  proposed,  viz.  to 
iinardaijainst,  or  prevent  the  descent  or 
conceutralion  of  injurious  miasms  at 
nif/ht,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  we  should  raise  the  spe- 
cific temperature,  and  destroy  tlie  local 
atmosphere  of  a  situation  affected  with 
malaria. 

This,  I  conceive,  may,  in  most  cases, 
nay,  perhaps,  always  be  accomplished  by 


lighting  LARGE  FIRES,  which,  warming 
the  atmosphere,  and  promoting  aerial 
currents,  will  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  cold  specific  local  atmosphere,  and  the 
consequent  concentration  of  noxious 
miasms. 

Experience  here  fortunately  throwa 
weight  into  the  scale,  and  gives  a 
colouring  of  truth  to  the  views  I  have 
taken. 

The  lighting  of  fires  to  ward  off  the 
poisonous  effects  of  malaria,  is  no  new 
idea  :  it  has  been  practised  with  success, 
though  the  principle  upon  which  it 
acted  has  not,  perhaps,  been  thoroughly 
understood,  and  consecjuently  it  may 
not  have  been  employed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Dr.  IMacculloch  tells  us  of  a 
superintendant,  engaged  in  directing 
the  cutting  of  wood  in  Africa,  who 
erected  thirty  furnaces  on  the  spot  where 
his  men  were  employed.  Before  this 
he  had  ahvays  from  forty  to  forty-eight 
of  his  workmen  sick ;  but  after  using 
his  furnaces,  they  were  reduced  in  a 
short  time  to  twelve,  then  to  four,  and 
finally  to  one.  Napoleon  adopted  the 
same  expedient  very  largely,  and  with 
success,  when  his  armies  were  occupied 
in  the  worst  districts  of  Italy.  It  is  re- 
ported by  Pliny  that  the  Athenians  were 
cured  of  the  plague  by  ligliting  fires 
near  the  houses  of  the  sick.  "  A  friend 
of  mine,  (observes  Dr.  Burne)  in  tra- 
velling over  the  Pontine  marshes,  was 
struck  with  the  rude  health  of  the  post- 
master at  one  of  the  inns,  as  compared 
with  the  squalid  creatures  about  him, 
and  inquired  how  it  was  he  preserved 
himself  from  the  malaria  ?  He  replied, 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  kindle  a  fire 
every  evening,  and  not  to  quit  the  house 
before  the  sun  had  risen  some  time,  nor 
to  remain  out  of  doors  after  it  had 
set." 

At  this  important  period,  when  Cho- 
lera is  progressing  amongst  us,  it  be- 
comes highly  interesting  and  very  im- 
portant to  inquire  how  far  the  disease  is 
dependent  upon  atmospheric  peculiari- 
ties, and  to  determine  whether  the  views 
1  have  taken  regarding  the  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  diseases  of 
malaria,  and  the  precautionary  measures 
which  they  indicate,  are  beneficially  ap- 
plicable to  this  violent  scourge. 

So  much  has  lately  been  written  upon 
the  subject  of  cholera,  that  one  may  well 
hesitate  to  hazard  any  opinion  regarding 
it,  and  ]  intend  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
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sion  so  far  only  as  it  may  be  connected 
with  those  precautionary  measures  aris- 
ing out  of  the  present  investigation. 

With  regard  to  the  atmospheric  ori- 
gin of  the  disease,  few,  I  should  think, 
will  be  disposed  to  deny — whatever  may 
be  the  circumstances  which  have  latterly 
attended  its  propagation — that  the  early 
history  of  cholera  is  quite  sufficient  to 
estal)lish  its  connexion  with  local  atmos- 
pheric peculiarity,  and  to  shew  that  its 
attack  is  solicited  by  exposure  to  mias- 
matous  air  and  nocturnal  depositions. 

The  present  epidemic  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Jessore,  tlie  capital  of  the 
Sunderbunds,  distant  from  Calcutta 
about  sixty  English  miles.  Jessore, 
from  all  accounts,  would  appear  to  be 
a  crowded  and  filthy  place,  surrounded 
by  impenetrable  and  marshy  jungles, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
jurious influence  of  an  unhealthy  and 
malarious  atmosphere.  Speaking  of 
this  disease  after  its  extension  to  the  ca- 
pital of  Bengal,  Dr.  Young  says,  "  the 
native  inhabitants  suflered  so  severely 
from  its  ravages,  as  almost  to  threaten 
the  depopulation  of  the  city  and  its 
crowded  suburbs.  In  some  cases,  nearly 
whole  families,  that  had  retired  to  rtst 
in  apparent  health,  uere  found  in  the 
morning  either  dead  or  dijiiuj ;  and  in 
mamj  others,  several  individuals  of  a 
household  had  perishtd  between  sun-set 
and  sun-rise.  iAIany  of  the  villages 
about  Calcutta  are  placed  in  low  swam- 
py situations,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
city  are  pools  and  ditches  of  water,  on 
the  margins  of  which,  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, it  is  the  custom  of  the  natives  to 
sleep  during  the  night.  In  these  situa- 
tions the  cholera  raged  with  double  and 
dreadful  fury." 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  look 
over  the  various  documents  referring  to 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
origin  and  appearance  of  cholera  in 
Europe,  and  (setting  aside,  for  the 
present,  any  doctrines  regarding  con- 
tagion) it  is  evident,  not  only  that  the 
disease  propagates  itself  witli  peculiar 
violence  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
low  marshy  districts,  and  other  places 
where"  malaria  is  known  to  prevail,  but 
that,  in  almost  all  the  cases  I  have 
seen  reported,  the  first  symptoms 
(where  the  precise  period  has  lieen 
noted)  have  made  their  appearance  dur- 
ing some  part  of  the  night.  Whether 
this   last   circumstance,   so  fully  esta- 


blished as  regards  the  tropical  disease, 
is  merely  an  accidental  occurrence  in 
this,  further  experience  and  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  to  the  point,  must 
decide  *. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my 
views  respecting  terrestial  radiation,  and 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  any  con- 
sideration or  not,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
urge,  at  the  present  crisis,  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  facts  which 
have  long  been  before  it — viz. 

1st.  That  the  diseases  of  malaria 
occur  chiefly  at  night. 

2dly.  That  cholera  is  essentially  a 
malarious  disease,  coming  on  very  often 
(most  frequently?)  between  sun-set  and 
sun-rise. 

3dly.  That  large  fires  have  been 
found  beneficial  in  warding  off  the  dis- 
eases of  malaria. 

Whence  I  infer  that  the  same  means 
resorted  to  at  night  will  be  found  to 
mitigate  the  symptoms,  and  prevent  the 
spreading  of  epidemic  cholera. 

Experience  alone  can  decide  whether 
this  inference  is  founded  in  truth  or 
whether  it  is  not;  let  it,  therefore,  be 
brought  to  this  test,  and  decided.  In 
doing  so,  there  may  be  many  impor- 
tant particulars  to  be  considered,  which 
I  have  failed  or  omitted  to  mention,  and 
which  I  shall  be  gratified  to  see  pointed 
out :  all  I  would  ask  is,  that  the  want  of 
any  such  may  not  prejudice  a  trial. 
The  end  is  wort  hi/  of  the  means. 

It  remains  now  only  to  indicate  the 
method  by  which  the  precautionary 
measures  I  have  pointed  out  would  be 
rendered  most  efficient.  Tiiis  is  by  ar- 
ranging them  into  public  tneasiires,  to  be 
instituted  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  private  measures,  or  those  which 
should  be  adopted  by  families  and  in- 
dividuals. 

The  public  authorities  of  a  town  or 
place  where  cholera  is  raging  (1  would 
propose)  — 

1st.  Should  prohibit,  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  any  traffic  along  the  streets 
after  night-fall ;  or,  at  all  events,  re- 
commend its  cessation,  except  for  par- 
ticular and  urgent  purposes. 

•  Mr.  Searle  has  informed  us,  that  the  Polish 
army,  having  slept  one  night  in  a  marsh,  had  im- 
mediately fifty  cases  of  cholera.  Again  :  after 
some  rain  and  stormy  weather  at  Vienna,  the  cho- 
lera broke  out  with  the  most  alarming  violence  o« 
the  night  of  the  13th  September,  and  swept  off,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  eighty  persons  ; 
liaving  prevailed  in  a  milder  degree  previously. — 
Vide  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  i.  1S31-32,  p.  94. 
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2(lly.  Tliey  ?liouUI  cause  large  fnr- 
vucfs  to  be  ii<flite(l  at  ninht,  in  tlinse 
situations  most  obnoxious  to  the  dis- 
ease— even  in  the  streets.  These  fur- 
naces oujjht  to  be  shallow,  exposinir  as 
lar<;e  a  heated  surface  as  is  consistent 
with  their  removal  in  tlie  day-time. 
They  should  be  constructed  for  the 
especial  purpose,  and  kept  burning^ 
from  sun-set  to  sun-rise.  The  fuel  con- 
sumed mijrht  be  coke.  These  fires 
would  be  most  required  in  the  ill-lighted, 
low,  and  close  streets ;  in  places  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  on  the  confines  of 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  the  better 
streets  would,  I  conceive,  be  in  some 
measure  protected  by  the  numerous  gas 
lights,  the  heat  of  manufactories  at 
work  during  the  night,  and  by  the  co- 
lumns of  heated  air  ascending,  during 
a  great  portion  of  the  night,  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  more  wealthy. 

Individuals  living  in  a  place  where 
cholera  has  made  its  appearance,  should 
be  very  cautious  of  exposing  them- 
selves, except  in  cases  ot  necessity,  to 
the  night  air ;  every  window  should  be 
closed  an  hour  or  two  before  sun-set, 
and  fires  kept  burning  in  the  different 
apartments  during  the  night.  These 
will  not  only  be  measures  of  protection 
to  tliemselves,  but,  if  generally  pro- 
moted and  put  in  force,  will  be  of  great 
public  benefit ;  for,  as  I  have  i)efore 
observed,  the  columns  of  heated  air, 
ascending  from  a  great  number  of 
chimneys  throughout  the  night,  must 
have  a  powerful  infiuence  in  checking 
the  deposition  of  injurious  nocturnal 
miasms. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Oazeite. 
^    .Sir, 

The  accompanying  is  a  translation  I 
have  caused  to  be  made  of  a  report  sent 
by  the  lielgian  Consul  at  Smyrna  to  his 
government,  relative  to  the  cholera 
which  raged  there  last  autumn.  As  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers  now  engrosses 
a  great  share  of  the  public  attention, 
you  may  perhaps  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  your  highly-valuable  pub- 


lication, in  which  case  it  is  quite  at  your 
service. — I  remain,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 
H.  Castellain. 

Belgian-Consulate, 
London,  7lh  Feb.  1832. 

Remarks  on  the  Cholera  which  raged  at 

Smyrna  from  the  25lh  Sept.   to   lOth 

Nov.  1831. 

During  the  whole  summer  of  1831, 
the  cholera  ravajred  the  middle  and 
eastern  parts  of  Russia;  in  June  and 
July  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube ;  and  in  Auoust,  after  the  famous 
fire  at  Pera,  it  disappeared  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  keepini,^  along  the  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  it  at  length 
in  September  reached  the  Dardanelles 
and  Enos. 

We  learned  at  Smyrna,  in  the  month 
of  September,  that  the  great  caravan  of 
Mecca  had  been  attacked  and  dispersed 
by  a  current  of  cholera  coming  direct 
from  India,  and  that  having  entered 
Egypt,  after  having  broken  through  the 
sanitary  cordon  established  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  this  current  had  reached 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  was  making 
frightful  ravages  in  those  places.  We 
also  heard  that  several  vessels  coming 
from  Alexandria,  and  on  board  of  which 
several  deaths  had  occurred,  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chesme.  An  Ame- 
rican corvette  of  war,  which  had  taken 
the  cholera  at  Constantinople,  landed 
her  sick,  and  performed  quarantine  at 
some  islands  in  our  gulph  ;  in  line,  a  re- 
port was  spread  that  a  new  disease  had 
appeared  at  Brutia,  and  at  Magnisa  of 
Sypihv. 

Surrounded,  in  a  manner,  by  the  dis- 
order, it  would  have  required  iittle  less 
tlian  a  miracle  to  enable  the  town  of 
Smyrna  to  escape  it,  even  if  its  germ 
had  not  already  existed,  for  since  the 
month  of  July  several  cases  of  sporadic 
cholera  had  been  observed.  Persons  ap- 
parently in  good  health  suffered  daily  at- 
tacks of  colic,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  jjcrceive  a  general  predisposition  to 
diseases  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  sto- 
mach. From  that  time,  the  Europeans 
of  the  better  class  commenced  using  the 
precautions  recommended  in  the  Ger- 
man newspapers,  and  although  the 
weathiT  was  still  very  warm,  they  left 
off  eating  fruit,  and  covered  themselves 
entirely  with  flannel. 
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At  length,  on  the  25tli  Sept.  a  man 
died  of  a  diseasre  which  was  rccoi^^niscd 
as  the  true  epidemic  cholera  hy  Dr. 
Clark,  formerly  physician  of  the  British 
army  in  India.  The  day  afterwards!, 
and  the  follo\vini>'  days,  an  immense 
numl)er  of  persons  emisfrated  into  the 
country,  certainly  not  less  than  40,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  town.  This  diminution  was  of  con- 
siderable service,  as  it  exempted  from 
the  disease  tliose  who  had  fled,  and  en- 
abled those  who  remaiued  to  be  less 
confined. 

From  the  25th  September  to  aI)ont 
the  4th  or  5th  October,  may  be  called 
the  first  period  of  the  disease.  It  seem- 
ed principally  to  attack  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  Those  who  were  at- 
tacked fell  down  deprived  of  all  feelino-, 
and  often  even  of  life,  and  they  neither 
experienced  colic,  puroin;j,or  vomitini;-. 
The  patient  either  died,  if  assis- 
tance were  delayed  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, or  he  was  out  of  danger  in  a  few 
hours  if  he  had  been  warmed  and  rubbed 
with  a  mixture,  the  recipe  of  which  was 
given  in  the  German  newspapers,  and 
which  was  composed  of  spirits  of  wine, 
vinegar,  pepper,  garlic,  essence  of  njint, 
&c. ;  but  bleeding  preceded  all  other 
remedies,  and  the  following  mixture  was 
adniinistered  internally  in  one  dose. 

No.  I. — Sulphuric  ether,  1  drachm  ; 
essence  of  mint,  10  drops;  laudanum, 
50  drops ;  tincture  of  capsicum,  ;S0 
drops;  cognlac  brandy,  1  ounce  ;  water 
half  an  ounce. 

The  following  prescription  had  like- 
wise very  good  etl'ects,  but  was  not  so 
much  used,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  cajcput  oil  in  most  of  the 
chemists'  shops.   It  was  composed  of — 

No.  2. — Tincture  of  capsicum,  half  a 
drachm;  laudanum,  2  drachms;  caje- 
put  oil,  half  a  drachin.  JMix,  and  give 
60  drops  every  half  hour  while  the  cold- 
ness continues.  'I'he  patient  being 
placed  in  a  warm  bed,  if  the  extremities 
were  not  warm  in  five  minutes,  3  pills 
were  administered  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing recipe,  and  continued  every  four 
hours. 

No.  3. — Opium,  16  grains;  calr)mel, 
80  grains ;  cayenne  pepper,  24  grains. 
Mix  and  divide  into  24  pills. 

About  the  4th  or  5th  October,  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  was  altered;  bleed- 
ing was  less  frequently  necessary,  and 
friction  was  scarcely  used  any  longer. 
The  attack  commenced  with  sudden  ex- 


cruciating pains.  Incessant  vomiting- 
and  purging  reduced  the  patient  in  a 
few  hours,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
but  assistance  speedily  rendered  pro- 
duced the  most  beneficial  eflects.  Still, 
from  the  lyth  to  the  2;:fd  October,  both 
inclusive,  during  which  period  the  dis- 
order was  at  its  height,  out  of  eleven 
cases,  nine  were  mortal.  This  second 
period  of  the  disease  terminated  about 
the  26th  or  27th  October.  During  its 
continuance  the  following  remedies 
were  generally  and  effectively  adminis- 
tered : — 

Bleeding  and  leeches  on  the  epigas- 
tric region,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  patient. 

No.  4. — Brandy,  2  ounces  ;  lauda- 
num, 50  drops  ;  essence  of  mint,  10 
drops.  Mix,  and  give  the  entire  dose 
every  half  hour,  and  every  four  hours 
the  pills  No.  3. 

Or  else — 

No.  5. — Laudanum,  20  drops ;  mix- 
ture of  camphor  and  peppermint  water, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  3Iix,  and  give 
the  entire  dose  every  three  hours. 

Orehe— 

No.  6. — Prussic  acid,  2  drops;  lau- 
danum. 20  drops.  31  ix,  and  give  the 
entire  dose  every  three  hours,  and  in 
case  of  veiy  violent  vomiting — 

No.  7- — Nitric  acid,  1  part;  water.  3 
parts.  Mix,  and  apply  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

iV.fi. — No.  5  for  slight  attacks. 

Then  commenced  tlie  third  period, 
which  lasted  until  the  10th  November, 
after  which  time  we  may  say  that  we 
were  free  from  this  terrible  scourge.  In 
this  third  period  the  attack  commenced 
with  slight  diarrhoea,  which  was  very 
easily  stopped  by  the  following  mix- 
ture : — 

No.  8.  —  Conserve  of  opium,  3 
drachms  ;  prepared  chalk,  1  drachm ; 
powdered  gum  arable,  2  drachms  ;  pep- 
permint water,  4  ounces.  Mix,  and 
administer  one  quarter  every  three 
hours,  and  also  one  or  two  laieiueiUs, 
composed  of — 

No.  9.  — Starch,  12  ounces;  lauda- 
num, 60  drops. 

The  same  laviment  was  also  adminis- 
tered when  it  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  the  opium  on  the  stomach. 

But  should  the  patient  have  neglected 
these  remedies,  the  insii;nificant  diar- 
rhoea was,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days,  suddenly  converted  into  an  attack 
of  cholera  perfectly  incurable. 
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CHOLERA  AS  IT  APPEARED   AT  SMYRNA. 


Durin?  the  second  and  third  periods 
of  the  disease,  when  the  patient  expe- 
rienced the  general  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion and  suffocation,  and  vvhen  the 
whole  system  was  deranged,  the  two 
following  prescriptions  were  productive 
of  great  benefit : — 

No.  10.— Liquid  acetate  of  ammonia, 
4  ounces ;  tartrate  of  antimony,  2 
grains;  laudanum,  SO  drops;  pepper- 
mint water,  4  ounces.  Mix,  and  admi- 
nister one-fourth  part  every  three  hours 
until  the  fever  and  vomitings  cease. 

No.  11.  —  Laudanum,  "lOO  drops; 
prussic  acid,  12  drops ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  half  a  drachm  ;  tartaric  acid, 
half  a  drachm  ;  syrup  of  lemon,  half  an 
ounce ;  water,  6  ounces.  iMix,  and 
give  two  table-spoonsful  every  hour  un- 
til the  fever  and  vomitings  cease. 

These  two  prescriptions  always  pro- 
duced profuse  perspiration,  which  was 
very  beneficial. 

Having  had  the  perhaps  dang-erous 
honour  of  being  named  one  of  the  five 
directors  of  the  society  which  was  esta- 
blished at  Smyrna  at  the  commence- 
ment of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  poor  of  all  nations,  who 
might  be  attacked  with  cholera,  and  not 
having  quitted  the  town  a  single  day 
during  the  seven  weeks  in  which  it  pre- 
vailed there,  I  have  gathered  the  follow- 
ing facts  :  they  are  not  medical  observa- 
tions, but  in  the  hands  of  active  and 
?ealous  medical  men,  they  may  perhaps 
not  be  entirely  useless  to  humanity. 

At  Smyrna  the  cholera  made  the 
round  of  the  town,  proceeding  in  a  man- 
ner hy  natiu7is.  First,  the  Jews,  who 
form  the  poorest,  most  timorous,  worst 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  class,  were  at- 
tacked, and  among  these  it  was  chiefly 
tiie  females  who  perished.  May  not  this 
he  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  walking  with  their  throats,  and 
part  of  their  chests  uncovered,  while  the 
men  wear  a  large  girdle,  and  a  long 
waistcoat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin?  The 
number  of  Jews  who  died  was  not  less 
than  from  SOO  to  1000,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion (remaining  in  the  town)  of  about 
12,000  persons. 

The  disease  then  passed  to  tiie 
Greeks,  of  whom  2000  out  of  :iO,000 
died. 

It  then  extended  itself  to  tlie  Turks 
and  Armenians,  who  lost  2500  or  ^JOOO 
out  of  45  to.5(),(K)0. 

At  length  it  reached  the  Franks, 
and  although  in  a  population  of  9   to 


10,000  souls  there  are  of  course  many 
persons  very  badly  off  in  every  wav, 
still  only  60  died,  and  of  more  than  J 
or  800  individuals  belonging  to  the 
families  of  merchants  and  jjcrsons 
in  easy  circumstances  among  these 
Europeans,  only  four  died  ! — two  of 
them  in  consequence  of  not  having 
called  in  a  physician  until  12  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  these  were,  besides,  aged  persons ; 
a  third,  also  an  old  man,  in  consequence 
of  having  neglected  a  diarrhoea  brought 
on  by  fright ;  and  the  fourth,  a  lady  in 
the  family  way,  who  had  indulged  her 
appetite  too  much,  from  an  idea  that 
nothing  was  hurtful  to  one  in  her  situa- 
tion. 

Our  diet,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  disease,  was  broth,  and  boiled  or 
roast  beef,  and  our  beverage  a  small 
quantity  of  wine,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Many  persons  did  not  entirely  abstain 
from  eating  cooked  vegetables.  We 
also  wore  flannel  on  the  head  and  feet, 
and  a  large  girdle  of  the  same  round  the 
stomach. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  express  an 
opinion  on  a  disease  so  extraordinary  as 
cholera,  I  should  say  that  it  was  an 
affection  of  the  body  existing  through, 
or  brought  on  by,  a  defect  of  regimen,  by 
checked  perspiration,  or  by  fear, — all  of 
which  produce  on  the  stomach  the  effect 
of  indigestion, — and  that  it  was  not  in  it- 
self either  contagious  or  infectious ;  for, 
whilst  not  one  of  us  was  attacked,  a 
number  of  our  servants,  wlio  would  not 
submit  to  the  precautions  recommended, 
suffered  more  or  less,  and  yet  ihcy  slept 
under  our  own  roof,  and  were  very  fre- 
quently attended  by  ourselves  alone. 

Disinfecting  substances  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  efficacious  results.  The 
house  which  I  inhabited  was  washed 
with  chloride  of  lime,  and  all  the  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  odour  which  pro- 
ceeds from  it,  when  one  of  the  maids 
was  attacked ;  but  this  woman  was  a 
Greek,  and  had  submitted  to  a  fast  of 
three  days  ordered  by  lier  priests,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  in 
order  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath. 

This  fast,  during  which  it  was  not 
permitted  to  take  any  thing  but  aniseed 
tea,  was  extremely  prejudicial,  and  fur- 
nislied  an  immense  number  of  victims 
to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Clark  attended  very  strictly  to 
regimen,  and  his  house  was  filled  with 
disengaged  chlorine.     His  wife  was  at- 
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tacked,  nevertheless, — merely,  as  it  ap- 
peared, in  consequence  of  terror. 

A{(ain,  we  may  suppose  that  cholera 
is  not  contagious,  since  not  one  of  our 
medical  men  died,  although  they  all 
saw,  touched,  and  attended  to,  during 
seven  weeks,  thousands  of  persons  who 
were  attacked.  Candour,  however, 
compels  me  to  state,  that  two  among 
them  were  slightly  attacked,  but  one 
had  been  eating  pomegranates  the  even- 
ing before,  and  the  other  was  sufiering 
from  severe  domestic  affliction. 

It  was  generally  remarked,  that  preg- 
nant women,  or  those  who  were  labour- 
ing under  the  derangement  of  the  sys- 
tem peculiar  to  them  at  times,  were 
extremely  predisposed  to  cholera,  and 
therefore,  under  either  of  these  circum- 
stances, they  require  to  take  particular 
care  of  themselves. 

Although  the  disorder  may  be  said  to 
Lave  left  us  now  for  more  than  a  week, 
there  is  still  much  to  fear,  and  the  regi- 
men must  be  for  the  present  strictly 
adhered  to,  for  yesterday  evening  two 
Aleppo  merchants,  having  supped  on 
bread  and  nuts,  had  an  indigestion,  and 
this  morning  one  of  them  died  in  six 
hours,  and  his  companion  is  in  the 
greatest  danger.  Nuts  have  been  fatal 
to  many  persons  before  the  last-men- 
tioned accident. 

Wine,  mixed  with  Peruvian  bark, 
has  been  recommended  ;  say  two  small 
glasses  in  the  course  of  the  day.  One 
should  also  take  particular  care  to  avoid 
night  or  early  morning  air,  and  all  sorts 
of  damp. 

Fear  being  a  great  exciter  of  cholera, 
the  inhabitants  have  been  advised  to 
carry  about  them  different  odoriferous 
substances,  such  as  peppermint  oil, 
camomile,  camphor,  chloride  of  lime, 
solid  opium,  &c.  But,  in  fact,  the 
physicians  do  not  really  believe  in  the 
repelling  power  of  these  ingredients ; 
they  merely  look  upon  them  as  a  species 
of  amulet,  fit  for  tranquillizing  the  minds 
of  the  timid,  and  for  keeping  persons  in 
as  much  security  as  possible. 

On  feeling  the  least  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels,  or  the  slightest  inter- 
nal cold,  it  is  prudent  to  swallow  two 
or  three  drops  of  peppermint  oil  on 
sugar. 

In  fine,  cholera  morbus  is  not  after 
all  so  terrible  as  it  appears,  as  it  is  al- 
ways curable  if  taken  in  time,  and  only 
attacks   those  who  give  way    to    fear. 


commit  any  excesses,  or  infringe  on  the 
measures  of  precautinn  already  taught 
by  experience. 

(Signed) 

A.  Dethier. 

Smyrna,  18th  November,  1831. 


ON  THE 
USE  OF  ALKALINE  SALTS 

IN  THE 

CURE  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER,  CHOLERA 
ASPHYXIA,  AND  OTHER  IMPOR- 
TANT DISEASES ; 

Tending  to  proi^e  the  Identity  of  the  Causes  of 
these  Diseases.     Illustrated  by  Cases. 

To  the  Editor  o/  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
Ff  in  the  following  very  brief  and  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  immediate  or 
proximate  causes  and  effects  of  yastric 
irritation,  I  should  presume  to  treat 
the  o|iinions  of  some  learned  physicians 
with  a  very  superficial  notice,  1  beg  to 
premise,  that  it  will  not  be  from  an  in- 
sensibility to  the  importance  of  tiieir 
o)>inions,  but  because  it  seems  inappro- 
priate in  me  to  occupy  your  pages  with 
any  discussion  that  has  not  for  its  imme- 
diate object  the  elucidation  of  my  prin- 
ciples of  practice,  which  1  now,  with 
every  feeling  of  respect,  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  medical  profession. 
When  I  come  to  treat  of  tiie  cases  that 
have  occurred  in  my  practice,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  same  class  of  medicines,  hij 
relieving  gastric  irritation,  have  remov- 
ed a  series  of  disorders,  ranging  from 
simple  headache  to  impending  apo- 
plexy, and  from  the  slightest  febrile 
excitement  to  the  worst  form  of  typhus, 
and  that  too  although  the  disease  had 
advanced  to  its  last  stages  before  the 
treatment  vvas  commenced  ;  instances  of 
which  I  have  preserved  in  the  cases  of 
Scholes's  son,  and  Uarsof's  son. 

Debility  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  then  ano- 
rexia, an  inclination  to  vomit  from  slight 
causes,  headache,  giddiness,  the  appear- 
ance of  objects  floating  before  the  eyes, 
pain  of  the  epigastrium  and  hypogas- 
trium,  together  with  great  tenderness  of 
the  intestines,  as   may  be    readily  as- 
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certained  by  gently  liandlinaf  the 
parts ;  added  to  these  symptoms  (here 
is  frecjuentlv  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  fiecal  evacuations  are 
sometimes  liquid  and  frefiuent,  with 
some  similitude  to  harm.  Nuw  wliat 
are  all  these  symptoms,  which  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  the  precursors  in  ty- 
phus, hut  an  assemhlaife  of  tliose  we  so 
often  meet  with  from  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
from  gastric  irritation?  Let  these 
symptoms  he  more  intense,  and  thereby 
tiie  circulation  and  sensoriuwi  more  in- 
fluenced, and  a  continued  action  in- 
duced, and  we  have  ti/phns  fever. 

Now  if  we  e^lance  at  the  treatment  of 
typhus  fever,  as  well,  indeed,  as  of  in- 
flammatory fever,  after  payinff  especial 
attention  to  local  congestion,  we  shall 
find  that  that  tvhich  is  most  effective  m 
relieving  gastric  irritation,  is  tlie  most 
successful  practice ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  tvhich  is  not  calculated  to  re- 
lieve gastric  irritation,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  calculated  to  increase  it,  is  the 
least  successful  ))ractice — as  witness  the 
revolting  Brunonian  system. 

That  the  most  effectual  practice  is 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  relief  that 
is  afforded  to  gastric  irritation,  is  abun- 
dantly evidenced  by  what  we  witness  in 
the  more  successful  practice  of  all  phy- 
sicians ;  of  whom  a  very  large  majority 
give  an  emetic  if  they  see  the  fever  oa 
the  first  attack,  by  which  matters  offen- 
sive to  the  stomach  sre  ejected  ;  the  re- 
lief being  in  proportion  to  the  effectual 
action  of  the  emetic.  I  do  not  forget 
that  Cullen  imagined  that  the  extreme 
vessels  were  afifected  with  spasm,  and 
that  the  emetic  by  its  sliock  relieved 
this  state.  This  I  never  understood ; 
but  I  can  readily  conceive  how  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  system  at  large,  as  sym- 
pathizing powerfully  with  it,  can  i)e  re- 
lieved !>y  being  unh)aded  of  irritating 
matters.  80  is  calomel,  judiciously  ad- 
ministered, an  excellent  medicine  to 
allay  gastric  irritation  ;  indecil,  it  is  fre- 
quently of  the  first  importance;  and 
tlierefore,  in  skilful  bauds,  we  find  it 
verv  effective  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  espe- 
cially where  the  inflammatory  character 
predominates,  as  contra-distinguislicd 
from  that  peculiar  lf)ss  of  energy  in  the 
f^enuine  typhus.  Th!;s,intlie  plague,  we 
are  told  by  Ur.  INIilling'-n  timi  tiie  great- 
est iienefit  was  e.xpciienced  by  tlie  use 
«f  the  aqua  luur<e  ccrasi,  and  the  acid. 


hydrocyain.,  medicines  of  all  others  that 
have  been  efTectual  in  curing  certain 
diseased  states  of  the  gastric  system, 
when  all  others  have  failed.  J  am 
aware  that  some  facts  seem,  on  a  super- 
ficial view,  to  disprove  the  soundness  of 
my  inferences  ;  and  1  will  instance  one 
of  the  first  that  occurred  in  my  profes- 
sional career.  About  twenty-seven 
years  since,  the  typhus  fever  was  very 
fatal  in  some  parts  of  London.  At  that 
period,  the  death  of  the  suri^eon  of  the 
parish  of  Lambeth  threw  a  great  deal  of 
the  parish  practice  into  my  hands,  being 
at  that  time  a  senior  apprentice,  and  we 
had  a  great  number  of  typhus  cases  in 
the  workhouse,  assuming  in  the  onset 
chiefly  the  type  of  the  synocha  of  Cul- 
len. We  gave  to  young  strong  patients 
a  solution  of  Ant.  Tart,  in  such  propor- 
tions that  it  vomited  briskly  at  first, 
but  after  a  few  doses  it  generally 
reinained  and  acted  on  the  bowels; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  lost 
a  patient;  yet  at  the  first  view  the  Ant. 
Tart,  seems  an  unlikely  medicine  to 
allay  gastric  irritation  ;  but  if  we  bear  in 
mind  tiiat  this  irritation  was  occasioned 
by  the  (morbific?)  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  that  these  con- 
tents were  by  this  remedy  speedily  and 
effectually  ren)oved,  we  shall  see  that  it 
had  a  direct  effect  in  allaying  the  pecu- 
liar irritation.  The  evidences  hold  good, 
too,  as  to  the  ingesta:  in  typhus  fever 
food  of  all  kinds  is  loathed,  and  we  find 
that  no  beverage  is  at  the  same  time  so 
grateful  and  refreshing  as  good  cold 
water,  or  toast  and  water;  lemonade, 
and  other  beverages  acidulated  with 
vegetable  acids,  so  very  generally  given, 
delight  the  palate  of  the  patient  equally, 
or  perhaps  more  than  the  water  ;  but  he 
who  has  anxiously  watched  by  the  sick 
one's  side,  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked 
that  this  gleam  of  enjoyment  and  reno- 
vation is  (juickly  succeeded  by  the  prior, 
or  a  greater  languor  and  restlessness. 
At  first  the  languid  sufferer  seems  to 
revive,  his  look  is  grateful,  perhaps 
somewhat  cheerful ;  but  the  faint  gleam 
dies  away  rajtidly,  and  the  eye  of  the 
unconscious  sufferer  becoii:es  again 
(|uite  void  of  intelligence,  and  a  state  of 
iesll(!ssness  succeeds  ;  but  this  does  not 
occur  when  eood  cold  water,  toast  and 
Witter,  or,  I  may  add,  weak  and  cold 
black  tea  is  given.  Less  gratiticaiiori 
may  be  manifested  on  drinking,  but  the 
cliect  is  to  tranciuillize.     ^^'hy  is  this  ? 
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Do  not  tiie  vegetable  acids  augment  the 
mischief  by  iiicreasin-^  the  acid  muss  in 
ihe  stomach,  and  thus  for  a  lime  allay 
the  gastric  irritation  ?  On  tliis  princi- 
ple, in  tlic  treatment  of  typliiis  fever,  I 
always  prohibit  all  veifctulile  acid 
beverages,  and  ail  preparations  of 
fruits.  Before  I  adopted  this  prac- 
tice, I  used  to  give  cold  water,  acidu- 
lated with  the  acid,  muriat.  whicli  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  permanent  bcneiit 
in  many  cases ;  and  this  admission  I 
take  to  be  no  weakening  of  the  main  ob- 
ject of  my  argument,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, as  supporting  it,  since  it  is  a  fad 
well  ascertained  that  the  mineral  acids, 
properly  administered,  act  as  tonics, 
and  correct  the  tendency  of  the  stomach 
to  acid  formations ;  and  taking  this  into 
consideration,  and  in  the  faith  that  what 
lias  been  said  in  anotlier  place  of  the 
use  of  the  muriate  of  soda  in  llie  more 
formidable  fevers,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  remedy  I  chiefly  rely  on — 
tlie  Carbon.  Sodae,  as  a  medicine,  and 
the  Acid.  Muriat.  as  a  beverage,  at  the 
same  time,  in  typhus  fever. 

From  tills  slight  pathological  notice 
let  us  turn  and  brieHy  conlemplaic  tiie 
astonishing  arrangements  of  the  nervous 
system  between  the  stomach,  the  lirain, 
and  the  spinal  marrow,  the  lungs  and 
the  heart,  and  the  whole  abdominal 
viscera.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  forcibly 
struck  by  the  large  depots  of  nervous 
energy  evidenced  by  their  numl)ers, 
size,  frequent  unions,  and  per/mps  by 
the  series  of  ganglions  that  we  find  in 
succession  from  the  neck  to  the  solar 
plexus  on  the  diajiiiragni ;  their  fre- 
quent connexion,  not  only  with  nerves 
from  the  brain,  l)nt  also  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  Is  it  possible  to  survey  this 
wonderful  and  beautiful  apparatus  and 
not  perceive  how  readily  any  often- 
sive  agent,  any  excess  of  stimulus  acting 
on  any  one  of  this  great  family  of 
nerves,  may  tluow  the  whole  into  disor- 
der ?  and  is  it  possible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  stomach  is  the  n:ost  palpable 
point  to  which  obnoxious  matters  may 
be  applied  ;  and  that,  conseipiently, 
on  every  account  it  must  l>e  the 
most  frequent  source  of  disturbance 
and  injury?  If  any  one  doubts  liiis, 
let  him  witness  the  intimate  and  direct 
connexion  of  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system,  but  mote  purticulaily  the  ner- 
vus  vagus  with  the  stomach,  tlie  direct 
connexion  this  n'^rve  lias  witli  the  great 
arteries  goinjj  to  the  heart,  as  well  as 
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with  the  arteries  of  the  liver;  its  indirect 
connexion  with  the  great  arteries  going 
to  the  bead,  &c.  &c.  evincing  at  once 
whence  arises  the  increaied  action  of 
the  blood-vessels  when  theenert;v  of  tiie 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are  exei  ed:  and 
how  it  is  that  the  slomach,  head,  heart, 
and  large  arteries,  shew  such  powerful 
sympathy  when  nerves  remotely,  though 
intimately,  connected  witii  this  family, 
are  greatly  excited,  as  in  dysmenorrha- 
gia,  or  by  blows  or  slight  pressure  only 
on  certain  parts  of  the  spinal  column, 
when  indainmatory  action  is  going  on 
within  its  canal. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  various 
facts  and  analogies  I  have  adduced, 
they  lead  me  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
immediate,  proximate,  essential  cause 
of  fever,  depends  on  a  derangement,  or  a 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  distriliuted  to  the  stomach,  some- 
times jiroduced  immediately  by  otieu- 
sive  matters  contained  in  the  stomach, 
and  at  others  mediately,  that  is,  through 
the  nervous  influence  induced  i)y  menial 
emotion,  as  excessive  grief  or  fear,  or 
by  noxious  air  taken  into  the  lungs, 
as  has  repeatedly  happened  from  tlie 
inhalation  of  efliuvia  from  old  stinking 
gutters,  and  other  similar  dcj'Ots  of  de- 
cayed animal  and  vegetable  matters  ;  or 
from  all  or  any  of  the  three  causes 
united.  If  any  one  thinks  these  causes 
inade(|uate  or  incongruous,  I  sav  again, 
let  him  examine  into  the  astonishing 
nervous  apparatus  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  great  arteries  going  to  the 
head  and  to  the  heart;  and  as  evidence 
of  the  plienomena  they  are  able  to  pro- 
dnee,  and  how  surely  they  do  occasion- 
ally att'ect  tlie  head,  stomach,  heart,  and 
large  arteries,  even  in  a  most  fright- 
ful manner,  I  beg  to  instance  the 
case  of  dysmenorrliagia.  In  tliis  we 
first  have  tortures  rcferrible  to  ac- 
tions of  the  uterus ;  this  is  transferred, 
and,  whilst  the  patient  writhes  in  agony 
from  spasm  of  the  stomach,  suddenly 
it  is  cliEugcd  to  spasm  of  the  heart. 
(So  overwhelming  is  the  sensation  of 
sivelling,  she  dreads  her  heart  will  burst ; 
her  manner  is  of  one  hurried  and  lerri- 
hcd  :  a  frightful  relief,  however,  comes  ; 
suddenly  she  starts  with  a  wild  look  of 
intense  alarm,  moaning  inarticulately, 
"I  die — 1  am  dying:"  she  sinks  mo- 
tionless, the  heart  has  cidlapsed,  and 
she  experiences  a  wretchedly  melau- 
cholv  feeling  of  blood  rushing  from  the 
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heart,  aud  rapid  anHihilat'ion:  she  seems 
sinking  under  these  accumulated  Iior- 
roYf,  when  another  attack  is  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  made,  the  collapse 
ceases,  and  violent  spasm  of  the  sub- 
clavian arteries  succeeds,  cansinof  the 
most  painful  distention  of  the  blood- 
vessels down  the  whole  arm  and  hand. 
But  thouf^li  she  expresses  her  fear  that 
the  veins  will  buist,  yet  she  experiences 
relief  and  comparative  satisfaction ; 
when  ag'ain  a  frijjhtful  shriek  of  acute 
asjony,  too  severe  to  admit  further  ut- 
terance, the  seat  of  pain  only  indicated 
by  one  hand  clasped  on  the  head,  the 
other  sjraspin;^  some  support  with  con- 
vulsive effort,  the  veins  of  the  neck 
frififhtfully  swelling',  the  eyes  suffused, 
and  the  features  distorted  and  twitch- 
in<r,  all  indicate  theaj^onizini;-  pain  that 
<l;irts  across  the brain,throwin<i- the  whole 
frame  into  convulsive  contortion.  All 
this  I  liave  seen  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  and  not  once,  Iiut  repeat- 
■edlv,  arise  from  nervous  irritation  in 
dvsmenorrhai,na,  shewincf  the  rapid 
transition  of  irritable  nervous  imj)ulse 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
g'anglionic  nervous  system  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  sufferers  of  this  class  are 
greatly  afflicted  with  gastric  irritalioiis. 
[To  be  continued.] 


NEW  MODE  OF  APPLYING  HEAT 
IN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  AM  anxious,  throuffh  the  medium  of 
vour  panes,  to  give  publicity  to  a  sim- 
ple mode  of  conveyiuij  a  patient  from 
the  spot  where  he  may  be  assailed  with 
cholera,  either  to  liis  own  residence  or 
to  some  asylum  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  such  cases.  I  propose  hav- 
insj  a  common  portable  seaman's  cot, 
fitted  up  with  a  foldinj^  counterpane,  or 
quilt,  whicli  has  tubes  of  India-rubl)er 
introduced,  capalde  of  containing;  hot 
water,  and  so  adapted  to  the  col  that 
the  patient  may  lie  on  the  one-half  of 
the  quilt  whilst  the  other  is  folded  over 
liim.  SucIj  an  apparatus  mijrht  1)0 
kept  at  each  police  station-bouse,  and 
be  always  ready  on  application  to  meet 
the  emergency.  By  its  erai)loyment, 
the  patient  mi}(ht  derive  the  twofold  ad- 
vantage of  commencing   a  process    of 


cure  during  the  period  of  conveyance 
to  bis  destination.  The  patient  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  would  ensure 
the  heat  being  applied  with  safety  to 
the  body  ;  and  one  placed  externally, 
would,  as  a  non-conductor,  tend  to  re- 
tain the  heat  more  effectuallv. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  R.  Sutherland,  M.D. 

1,  Parliament-Street, 
Feb.  Ifi,  1832. 


CHOLERA  IN  SOUTHWARK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  following  case  of  cholera  having 
just  occurred,  and  presenting  a  few 
features  wortliv  of  notice,  you  will  per- 
haps think  it  sufficientlv  interesting  for 
insertion  in  this  week's  number  of  your 
journal. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Gaselee. 

21 1,  High-Street,  Routhwark, 
Feb.  15,  U32. 

Case  of  Malignant  Cholera  in  Southwark-^ 
Patient  recovering. 
Frank  Burns,  a-t.  13  residing  in  Winches- 
ter-Street, near  the  Borough  Market,  is  an 
intelligent  lad,  health  hitherto  good,  though 
he  has  not  been  to  his  school  (Cripplegate) 
since  las:  Wednesday,  on  account  of  feeling 
unwell.  He  has  had  slight  diarrhoea  for  the 
last  two  days,  but  has  played  with  his  bro- 
thers and  s:sters  as  usual,  and  yesterday  eat 
his  accustomed  Sunday  dinner  of  pork  and 
cabb:ige,  and  went  to  bed  well  ;  he  awoke 
this  morning  (Monday,  Feb.  13),  and  feel- 
ing ill  and  faint  on  rising,  he  again  lay  dowa 
for  an  hour,  about  which  time  he  was  seized 
with  copious  diarrlioca,  followed  by  "  green" 
voniiiing.  This  part  of  his  history  is  not 
very  clear,  as  his  mother  was  out  at  nurse, 
and  a  younger  sister  was  to  be  trusted  to  for 
the  account.  About  noon  his  mother,  being 
informed  of  his  illness,  came  to  him,  and  ia 
a  state  of  much  alarm  carried  him  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  where  she  could  not  get  him 
admitted,  but  an  anodyne  draught  was  given 
him,  I  first  saw  him  a  little  before  three 
P.M.  The  appearance  of  his  face  was  strik- 
ing ;  its  colour  ghastly  ;  features  collapsed, 
and  expressive  of  suffering  ;  eyes  very  much 
sunk  and  turned  up,  and  surrounded  with  a 
livid  areola  ;  pupils  contracted.  His  trunk 
was  the  warmest  part,  but  the  extremities 
and  face  were  cold ;   his  breath  was  cool. 
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«nd  his  tongue  felt  cold  to  the  finger,  look- 
ing flabby.  There  were  occasional  short 
spasms  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  less  fre- 
quently of  the  thighs,  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers being  corrugated  and  semiflexed.  He 
■was  excessively  depressed,  no  pulsation  be- 
ing felt  except  at  tlie  heart,  \^  hich  was  la- 
bouring feebly  at  90  beats  in  the  minute. 
He  has  just  liad  one  small  evacuation,  se- 
rous, and  containing  a  few  small  white  fioc- 
culi,  and  exhibiting  alkaline  ])ropertirs  ;  he 
has  not  jiasscd  any  urine  for  several  hours. 
Owing  to  his  destitute  condition,  some  time 
elapsed  before  a  fire  and  other  domestic 
means  could  be  rendered  available.  He 
took  nov/ — 

Sp.  Ammon.  Aromat,  5ss. 
Myristicaj 

Aquie,  aa.  555. 

Vm.  Opii,  n^x. 

And  having  instantly  rejected  it,  it  was  re- 
peated in  about  ten  minutes,  and  retained. 
He  was  now  seen  by  several  medical  gentle- 
men, all  of  whom  were  satisfied  of  the  reality 
of  the  disease.  His  bed  was  placed 
before  the  fire,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
could  be  just  felt  beating  at  130  in  a  minute  ; 
he  was  restless,  never  remaining  long  in  the 
same  posture,  and  sighing  frequently.  At 
the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman  from  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Health,  a  mustard  emetic  was 
given  (45),  but  was  immediately  rejected 
with  considerable  force,  and  he  was  after- 
wards more  depressed. 

Eight  P.M. — Since  last  report  be  has  not 
varied  much  ;  he  lies  for  the  most  part  quiet, 
but  now  and  then  rouses,  and  evinces  consi- 
derable muscular  exertion.  No  cramps  since 
four  o'clock  ;  skin  feels  relaxed  and  cold  on 
the  chest,  legs,  and  arms,  but  the  abdomen 
retains  its  warmth  ;  if  he  is  exposed  to  the 
fire  and  rubbed  so  as  to  feel  warm,  and  then 
covered  wirh  a  blanket,  he  becomes  imme- 
diately cold  again.  The  following  enema 
has  been  administered  ; — 

Brandy,  _5ij. 

Water,  ^j 

Yin.  Opii,  nixx. 

but  was  only  retained  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes.   He  has  likewise  taken  at  intorvals  — 

Sp.  Ammon.  Arom.  3ss. 
Myristicas,  ^ss. 

Aquse,  ^ss. 

but  brandy  is  instantly  rejected. 

About  half  past  eight,  an  improvement 
having  taken  place,  a  vein  in  the  arm  was 
opened,  but  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  flowed  ; 
and  Dr.  Cobb,  wiio  came  in  at  the  lime, 
thought  it  inadvisable  to  persist  in  it,  and 
preferred  pursuing  the  stimulating  [)lan  only  ; 
and  with  this  view  recommended  the  follow- 
ing enema : — 

Brandy^  jij. 

Aqua%  ^ij. 

Vin.  Opii,  5j- 


IFotginand  water  were  given  him  like- 
wise at  short  inrervals. 

Tmi  p.m. — Lies  senseless,  unless  roused  ; 
features  more  collapsed  ;  sclerotic  tunic  of 
eye  much  suffused;  pulse  112,  very  weak 
indeed. 

Midnight, — No  improvement;  heart's  ac- 
tion oppressed;  pulse  1-20;  feeble  and  flut- 
tering; tongue  flabby;  general  expression 
more  sunk  ;  areola  of  more  leaden  hue  round 
lijis  and  nose.  His  fate  was  now  considered 
certain  ;  several  gentlemen  within  the  last 
hour  having  left  him  with  the  impression  that 
he  was  moribund. 

As  every  thing  looked  so  unpromising,  ab- 
straction of  blood  was  determined  on  ;  both 
his  jugular  veins  were  opened,  a  vein  in  the 
foot  and  arm  likewise,  and  about  five  ounces 
of  dark  highly-carbonized  blood  were  drained 
and  squeezed  away  from  him.  Daring  this 
the  pulse  rose  to  1-14,  and  was  very  weak 
and  small ;  bat  it  soon  fell  to  103,  and  the 
face  became  less  pinched  and  warmer ;  he 
struggled  much  during  the  bleedinp,  but  soon 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  th'3 
breathing  being  oppressed,  and  varying  from 
12  to  It)  in  a  minute.  He  took  frequent 
small  doses  of  sp.  amm.  arom.  and  sp.  myris- 
tica;  ;  and  at  one  time,  after  taking  some 
gin  and  water,  he  vomited,  and  raised  him- 
self up  in  the  bed  during  the  efibrt.  The 
coma  again  came  on,  and  he  was  perfectly 
insensible,  most  probably  from  the  opium. 
An  enema  of  warm  salt  and  water  (about  a 
quart  in  quantity)  was  now  given  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  injection  of  it  (it  was  done  by  a  stomach 
syringe)  the  pulse  rose  percc])tib!y  in  power, 
and  was  from  112  to  120  ;  the  skin  became 
warmer  ,  respiration  20-22.  The  power  of 
deglutition  was  now  wholly  suspended,  and 
he  was  in  a  profound  lethargj%  the  tongue 
and  breath  being  warm.  Pupil  much  con- 
tracted ;  the  sclerotic  tunic  of  eye  greatly 
suffused.  Having  left  him  at  two  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  morning,  desiring  to  be  called  if  he 
awoke,  I  was  sent  for  at  half-past  five,  he 
having  been  then  awake  for  an  hour. 

Seven  a. 51.  I  took  the  following  report : — 
Countenance  is  regaining  its  fulness  ;  legs 
and  body  very  warm  and  dry,  as  are  also  the 
arms;  tongue  dry,  brown,  and  furred ;  ur- 
gent thirst.  At  five  he  expelled  the  enema, 
and  passed  a  small,  brown,  fluid  motion, 
mixed  with  mucus,  aad  of  a  slightly  feculent 
smell.  His  pulse  was  120,  and  weak  ; 
pupil  much  contracied;  eye  less  suffused. 
Has  just  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  tried  to 
seize  a  jug  of  milk  and  water  to  allay  his 
thirst;  fauces  and  throat  piirched  ;  very 
slight  headache  ;  little  uneasiness  in  each 
hypochondrium. 

Cal.  gr.  vj.  omni  bora  ad  4tam  vicem. 

To  have  milk  and  water  as  a  beverage. 

One  P.M.  — Has  taken  four  doses  of  calo- 
mel ;  has  had  another  motion  of  same  cha- 
racter, but  mixed  with  several  bloody  specks ; 
and  he  has  slight  bellyache,  chiefly  about 
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♦"pigastrium.  No  sickness  nor  headache ; 
pulse  the  same  ;  tongue  not  so  dry  ;  skin  not 
so  harsh. 

Pulv.  Jalap  gr.  x. 

Pot.  Supertax  t.  3j.  statim. 

He  rejected  this  immediately,  and  with  this 
a  little  green  bile ;  and  he  always  is  sick  if 
he  takes  jalap.    An  hour  after  this  he  took  — 

01.  Ricini,  5SS. 

Liq.  Opii  Sed.  llXiij. 

and  retained  it ;  and  repeated  it  at  five  p. si. 
He  has  taken  some  beef  tea  this  evening. 

Eight  P.M. — No  evacuation;  has  passed 
about  a  table  spoonful  of  natural  looking 
urine;  skin  hot,  but  soft  ;  pulse  120,  rather 
jerking ;  much  thirst ;  tongue  rough  but 
moist.  Is  sleepy  from  fatigue  ;  the  scle- 
rotic rather  suffused  ;  pupil  more  dilated  ; 
face  rather  flushed  ;  belly  soft ;  thighs  ache  ; 
general  expression  of  face  of  natural  fulness, 
and  tranquil ;  breathes  hard,  but  is  hoarse. 
About  nine  he  passed  a  good  deal  of  offen- 
sive flatus,  and  a  very  small,  brown,  mucous 
stool,  of  an  offensively  feculent  smell.  Is  to 
take  gruel  occasionally. 

Eleven  P.M. — Is  sleepy,  as  if  fatigued; 
skin  not  so  hot  as  in  the  morning  ;  pulse 
116,  with  good  action,  and  rather  full ; 
breathes  easily  ;  countenance  more  natural 
than  It  has  been  since  I  first  saw  him ;  no 
more  evacuation  ;  is  easy,  and  inclined  to 
sleep  soundly. 

To  take  when  he  awakes,  01.  Ricini,  ^ss. 
and  to  repeat  it  in  the  morning  if  ne- 
cessary. 

Wednesday,  1.5th.— Slept  a  good  deal 
through  the  night ;  about  four  o'clock  he 
passed  a  fluid  brownish  stool,  feculent  in 
smell,  but  of  no  consistence;  no  headache  ; 
skin  warm,  but  by  no  means  dry  ;  tongue 
moist,  but  rather  rough  ;  thirsty  ;  lies  inclin- 
ed to  sleep  ;  Las  passed  more  urine  with  his 
'last  evacuation  than  he  has  done  at  any  pre- 
vious time  ;  j)ulse  120,  of  good  cliaracier. 

Two  P.M. — He  is  now  proceeding  favour- 
ably, and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

Remarks. — Tin;  ])lan  of  treatment 
first  iiilended  in  the  t"orei,''oiiif(  case,  was 
the  exIiiliitioM  of  stiinuli  und  the  uli- 
straction  of  hlood,  conjointly ;  not  an- 
ticipalinjr  any  necessity  for  attcndinjj 
principally  to  the  discharjres.  We  were 
ditsiiadcd  from  pursuinff  the  ahslraction 
of  hlood  (nhicli  had  been  commenced) 
by  tlie  advice  of  a  <;entleman,  as  is  re- 
lated ;  and,  in  deference  to  his  opinion, 
btimuli  and  opium  were  administered. 
The  anodyne,  it  will  be  a<rreed,  fully 
influenced  liie  system,  but  the  rcmark- 
hi)Ie  feature  of  ilie  disease — "  the  de- 
pression,"—  was  on  tlie  increase,  and  at 
Jiiglit  tlie  original   plan   was   resumed. 


I  pretend  not  to  determine  what  was 
beneficial ;  thouo;h,  if  1  might  risk  an 
opinion,  it  would  be,  that  reaction  fol- 
lowed as  a  consecpience  of  tlie  relief 
s^iven  to  the  circulution  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  even  the  small  quantity  of  blood. 

Next  morning,  the  hlood  spilled  on 
the  bed  more  resembled  pitcli  than 
blood.  He  took,  during  the  first  eight 
hours,  about  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of 
spirits. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  case  witliout 
including  in  it  the  name  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Tweedie,  as  a  tribute  due  to  him  for 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  assisted 
me  durinsr  its  whole  course. 


Conliiniation  of  the  Case  up  to  Noon,  Feb.  17. 

Feb.  15,  eight  p.m. — A  nitric  acid  julep, 
which  was  prescribed  this  morning,  has 
proved  grateful.  At  4  o'clock  be  had  a 
pretty  copious  feculent  dejection,  highly 
offensive,  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
bile.  He  is  still  sleepy.  Pulse  108,  soft; 
tongue  moist,  and  somewhat  white  ;  skin 
warm  and  perspirable  ;  expression  happier  ; 
less  thirst. 

Has  taken  beef-tea.     Tea  and  gruel. 

ICth,  eleven  a.m. —  Passed  a  good  night, 
and  has  had  three  bilious  feculent  stools  ;  is 
much  less  thirsty  ;  tongue  moist,  and  much 
more  natural ;  skin  a  little  above  the  natural 
temperature;  pulse  88,  soft,  drowsiness  not 
yet  worn  off;  no  uneasiness  about  the  head  ; 
urine  free. 

Is  directed  to  take  a  light  bread  pudding, 
and  mutton  broth. 

Eight  P.M. — Instead  of  the  pudding  which 
was  ordered,  some  "  batter"  pudding  has 
been  given  him,  but  it  instantly  made  him 
sick.  Continufs  sleepy  ;  there  is  no  altera- 
tion, except  that  his  tongue  is  more  furred, 
and  disposed  to  be  rough  and  coated  ;  two 
evacuations  of  the  same  character  ;  urine 
pale  and  free. 

ITih,  twelve  o'clock." — Passed  a  good 
night ;  skin  cool ;  pulse  74,  free  and  soft ; 
tongue  moist,  and  though  a  little  furred,  is 
much  less  so  than  it  was  last  night ;  thirst 
very  much  abated  ;  urine  free  ;  bowels  open, 
(-'oiuplains  of  tenesmus  ;  voice,  which  has 
been  hoarse,  is  now  more  natural  ;  he  com- 
])lains  very  little  today  of  the  pharynx, 
which  has  hitherto  been  in  pain  during  de- 
glutition. 

R  Creta;  Prasp. 
I'ulv.  Gum.  Acac. 
C'onf.  Aromat.  aa.  gr.  v. 
Aqua;,  '^ss. 

3tia  q  q.  bora  sumend.  si  tencsm.  urgent. 

P.S. — The  application  of  a  mustard  poul- 
tice to  the    epigastrium  on   I\londoy  night 
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has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  report  ;  it 
produced  no  effect.  A  rumour  bein^  in  cir- 
culation that  tlie  boy  liaJ  eaten  lar<;ely  of 
carrots  before  his  atiack,  it  may  be  rigiit  to 
add  that  such  a  report  is  incorrect. 

The  orif^in  of  this  lad's  (lisorrler  is 
involved  in  an  obscurity  which  it  per- 
haps is  impossible  to  unravel.  He  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  playing^  about  the 
market,  and  with  other  boys  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  has  also,  durinnf 
his  holydays  of  the  past  week,  been 
aniusintr  himself  with  the  workmen  of 
the  old  London  bridfje,  beinij"  likewise 
with  them  in  their  boats,  &c.  &c. 

Whether  he  has  been  exposed  to  any 
infected  cause  is  undecided.  His  father 
has  been  workin<j  in  the  West  India 
Docks  up  to  the  latter  ])art  of  the  past 
week,  and  has  come  home  in  the  even- 
i\\<X  thronirh  Limehouse,  Ratcliffe,  &c. 
He  likewise  had  a  diarrh<ea  at  the  time 
of  his  son's  seizure,  which,  however, 
subsided  after  a  cordial.  Another  son 
has  had  a  slij^^ht  relaxation  of  the 
bowels ;  and  his  sister,  havino;  been 
similarly  affected,  took  lastnijiht  a  cre- 
taceous an(Kiync  dranj^'lit,  as  her  diar- 
rhoea was  increasini;-,  and  she  was  com- 
plaining' of  headache  and  abdominal  un- 
easiness.    She  is  to-dav  quite  well. 

C.  G. 

Friday,  Feb.  1 7th,  1832. 


CHOLERA  AT  MUSSELBURGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
(Jaze.lte. 
Sir, 
I  AM  happy  to  inform  you  the  mortality 
at  Musselburgh  has  been  daily  diminish- 
ing, though  tliere  are  still  a  great  many 
on  the  sick  list.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases 
that  the  disease  is  so  clearly  marked,  as 
I  have  described  it  in  my  last  letter.  In 
many  there  have  been  precursory  symp- 
toms, as  head-ache,  dyspepsia,  and 
gentle  looseness;  these  were,  in  some 
instances,  succeeded  by  the  irritable 
stage  in  which,  if  the  bowels  had  been 
rela.xed,  vomiting  followed,  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  of  prostration.  In 
the  worst  cases  tiie  patient  was  usually 
attacked  witluuit  any  ])revious  warning, 
with  all  the  severest  sym])toms  of  the 
second  stage,  considering  himself  in  a 
state  of  health,  till  severe  diarrhoea, 
succeeded  by  vomiting,  came  on,  or  till 
spasms  cou)mcuced,  and  became  gradu- 


ally more  intense :  in  these  extreme 
cases  <leath  generally  closed  the  scene 
in  less  than  twelve  hours.  The  second 
stage  assuujed  two  different  forms,  the 
paralytic  and  the  spasmodic;  the  spas- 
modic usually  attacking  the  young  and 
middle-aged,  and  tlie  paralytic  those 
advanced  in  life  and  under  ten  years. 

As  I  was  at  Musselburgh  on  (Saturday, 
l"VI)ruary  1 1 ,  during  the  entire  day,  and 
had  an  opportunity,  through  the  polite 
attention  of  Mr.  Jlutherford,  of  seeing 
a  great  many  cases,  I  shall  take  the  li- 
berty of  sending  you  an  al»ridged  state- 
ment of  some  of  them,  which  I  took 
down  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  in 
company  with  Mr.  R. 

Cask  I. — A  man,  past  sixty,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  this  morning — 
has  been  com  plaining  for  a  week  of 
general  debility,  and  has,  during  this 
lime,  been  relaxed  in  his  bowels.  On 
admission  his  surface  was  cold,  the  hands 
and  feet  shrivelled,  and  rather  livid, 
esi)ecially  the  la^t  joint  of  the  fingers; 
his  eyes  were  sunk,  erected,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  diffuse  lividiiy;  his  lips 
were  rather  blue,  and  his  expression 
was  anxious  and  giiastly ;  the  pulse  of 
radial  arteries  was  weak,  about  60 — of 
carotid  and  femoral  at  the  groin  fuller, 
but  imperceptilile  in  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  ;  the  heart's  impulse  is 
weak,  the  respiration  laborious,  and, 
during  inspiration,  painful.  He  com- 
plains of  spasmodic  paiti  at  cpiuastriuni 
and  umbilicus,  and  of  cramps  in  the 
muscles  of  inferior  extremities.  He 
was  very  restless ;  he  appeare<l  to  bo 
gradually  sinking  when  I  left  the  hos- 
pital ;  the  expression  was  more  anxious, 
and  the  pulse  more  feeble.  Treatment: 
friction  with  coarse  hair-cloth  and  warm 
oil  of  turpentine,  heated  l)ottles  to  lower 
extremities,  and  warm  brandy  and  water. 

Case  II. — A  woman,  age<l  40,  was 
reeeiv(Ml  into  the  hospital  at  five  in  the 
evening:  she  felt  unwell  in  the  fore- 
noon, but  had  no  previous  purging  or 
vomiting.  The  syniptoms  on  admission 
were,  face  very  cold,  cephalalgia,  pulse 
very  feeble,  no  puruing  or  vomiting, 
cramps  severe  of  lower  extremities. 
Treatment,  a  pint  of  water  at  temp.  ,"^2 
Reauuj.,  containing  ,'50  drops  of  tincture 
of  opium,  and  15  drops  of  tincture  of 
camp.,  was  transfused,  in  a  very  able 
manner,  by  IM.  Delpecli.  No  blood 
was  previously  abstracted,  hut  one  or 
two  drachms  trickled  away  from  the 
open  orifice  of  the  vein.     The  wonuiiv 
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seemefl  to  revive  for  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  operation,  but  she  died  coma- 
tose at  2  A.  M.  the  follouinir  uiorninij.  I 
procured  the  history  of  this  case  from 
the  medical  attendant  and  nurse.  Trans- 
fusion was  tried  in  anothercase — a  stout 
man,  but  faiUd. 

Case  In.— Walter  Brown,  set.  23, 
was  seized  on  Monday  nii^ht  with 
pursrino-,  succeeded  by  a  vomit  of  a  fluid 
similar  to  soap  washings,  was  restless 
chirin<(  the  ni^j^ht,  and  very  cold.  On 
Tuesday  morning  the  symptoms  ^vere, 
lips  blue,  eyes  sunk,  expression  anxious, 
surface  very  cold,  not  blue,  cramps  of 
legs,  fingers,  and  thighs  severe,  pulse  of 
radial  artery  feeble,  purging  and  vomit- 
ing continue.  Bled  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing to  5X.\,  blood  drawn  nearly  natural, 
spasms  greatly  relieved  by  the  bleeding. 
Was  ordered  an  ounce  of  brandy  in  hot 
water,  and  a  ])ill,  containing  opii  gr.j., 
to  be  taken  if  the  purging  continued 
severe ;  and  external  heat  was  applied 
to  feet  and  trunk.  Wednesday. — 
Great  irritability  of  stomach,  thirst 
extreme  ;  lieat  of  surface  rather  higher 
than  natural ;  has  taken  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cold  water,  wiiieh  iie  immediately 
vomited ;  pulse  natural  ;  took  two 
grains  of  opium  in  the  course  of  eiglit 
hours;  no  purging  since  Tuesday  night. 
Ordered  hoia  decubitus  cal.  grs.  ij. 
Thursday.— Irritability  of  stomach  con- 
tinues ;  thirst  extreme  ;  rinses  his  mouth 
with  cold  water,  but  does  not  swallow 
any  fluid ;  one  offensive  stool ;  pulse 
natural.  Friday. — Stomach  less  irrita- 
ble ;  has  taken  a  little  tea,  but  no  solid 
food;  bowels  confined.  Saturday. — 
Countenance  cheerful ;  heat  of  skin  na- 
tural ;  pulse  full,  not  accelerated  ;  sto- 
mach less  irritable,  but  has  taken  no 
solid  food  since  the  attack  ;  bowels  con- 
stipated. Ordered  cal.  grs.  v.  bora  de- 
cubitus. I  think  this  mau  nearly  con- 
valescent. 

Case  IV,— EUz.  Scott,  about  40,  was 
seized  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
wiiii  coldness,  agitation,  and  restless- 
ness. At  11  A.M.  diarrhcEa  com- 
menced, and  she  fell  down  from  appa- 
rent debility,  but  has  not  vomited. 
From  this  titne  she  became  gradually 
worse  ;  and  at  4  a.  .m.  she  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  collapse,  her  voice  was  in- 
audil)le,  and  Iter  aspect  cadaverous.  Her 
eyes  were  everted  and  sunk,  and  the 
circumscribed  blueness  was  very  re- 
markable; her  lips,  fingers,  and  nails, 
were  also  very  livid  ;  and  the  pulse  was 


gone  in  most  of  the  arteries.  Treat- 
ment :  brandy  and  opium,  external  heat, 
and  friction.  Died  at  nine  in  the 
evening. 

Case  V.— George  Scott,  set. 38,  hus- 
band of  the  above.  Symptoms :  diar- 
rhoea, to  the  extent  of  several  loose  eva- 
cuations on  Sunday  evening,  which  con- 
tinued till  Monday  morning  ;  at  which 
time  the  spasms  became  severe  in  lejjs 
and  feet,  accompanied  with  great  gene- 
ral coldness,  and  severe  twisting  pain 
at  epigastrium  and  umbilicus;  pulse 
of  the  radial  artery  weaker  than  natu- 
ral ;  lips  blue,  but  colour  of  hands  and 
feet  natural  ;  countenance  expressive  of 
anxiety.  Treatment :  bled  to  5XX, 
])lood  extracted  darker  than  natural. 
The  depletion  was  followed  by  great  re- 
lief of  spasms.  Tiie  heat  gradually  re- 
turned, and  the  purging  sul)sided.  He 
vomited,  for  the  first  time,  three  hours 
after  the  Ideeding.  Has  taken  two  pills, 
one  on  IMonday,  the  other  the  day  fol- 
lowing, each  containing  cal.  grs.  ij., 
opii  gr.  ss.  Thirst  during  his  illness 
extreme;  and  the  urine  was  passed  with 
didiculty,  and  in  very  small  (|uantity. 
Was  sitting  up  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing his  attack,  and  well  enough  to 
extract  by  maiuiucation  the  juice  of  a 
iteef-steak,  but  he  did  not  swallow  the 
fibrous  portion. 

Case  VI.— George  Tait,  aged  40, 
weaver,  of  spare  habit,  had  five  loose 
stools  prior  to  his  iUness,  but  no  vomit- 
ins:  or  other  complaint.  The  following 
morning  he  was  seized  unawares  with 
severe  cramps  in  right  leg  and  arm, 
accompanied  with  a  spasmodic  pain 
at  umbilicus  and  epigastrium,  which 
shoots  to  the  heart  and  down  the 
spine.  Has  ejected  from  the  stomach 
a  fluid  like  water,  and  passed  several 
li()uid  light-coloured  oftonsive  stools. 
The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  livid 
zone,  and  depressed  in  their  orbits ; 
lips  blue  ;  countenance  vacant  and 
anxi<tus ;  surface  of  the  body  bedewed 
with  a  cold  perspiration  ;  pulse  of  ra- 
dial artery  very  indistinct  and  small. 
Treatment:  bled  to  5xvj.;  blood  drawn 
darker  than  natural,  and  followed  i)y 
immediate  relief  of  pain  at  heart  and 
spasms.  To  have  5j-  i>i"andy  iu  hot 
water,  and  to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
every  two  hours  till  the  boat  is  restored 
to  tlie  surface.  The  purginij  continued, 
for  which  he  took  pulv.  Opii  gr.  j.  and 
repeated  it  the  following  day,  with  ^j. 
of  ol.  richii.    There  was  extreme  thirst 
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for  four  days  subsequent  to  the  attack, 
and  he  took  no  solid  food  till  the  fifth 
day.     Convalescent. 

Case  VII.— George  Scott,  son  of  the 
above,  four  years  old,  was  taken  ill  at 
five  in  the  morning  with  severe  voniitinij 
and  purginij  :  his  face  and  lips  became 
as  white  as  paper;  his  eyes  were  sunk 
in  their  sockets,  evened,  and  half  open; 
there  were  no  spasms ;  the  puL>e  was 
distinguishable ;  and  he  remained  mo- 
tionless till  death,  which  took  place  at 
10  A.  M.  five  hours  after  the  attack. 
Treatment:  warm  bath,  mustard  blis- 
ter to  the  spine,  and  one  pill  was  given 
continually,  Cal.  gr.  ij.  Opii.  gr.  ss. 

Case  VIII. — An  infant,  22  months 
old,  was,  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  dis- 
turbed with  a  bowel  complaint,  which 
continued  duriug  the  remainder  of  tlie 
night,  and  was  succeeded  by  vomiting 
of  a  white  watery  fluid  :  the  ahine  eva- 
cuations resembled  gruel.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  surface  was  extremely  cold,  the 
eyes  depressed  and  everted,  the  face 
livid,  and  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in 
the  radial  arteries  ;  there  were  slight 
spasms,  accompanied  with  muscular 
contraction  about  tlie  umbilicus.  The 
child,  to  use  the  mother's  expression, 
squeaked  at  intervals.  The  little  suf- 
ferer (lied  in  the  evening,  and  was  quite 
well  the  preceding  day.  'i'he  vomiting 
subsided  before  death,  which  was  placid. 
Treatment :  warm  bath,  external  heat, 
and  a  pill  of  Cal.  grs.  ii.,  Opii,  gr.  ss. 

As  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
descriptions  the  disease  assumes  a  cha- 
racter very  dissimilar  in  intensity,  du- 
ration, and  symptoms,  so  oui;i)t  the 
treatment  to  be  reijulated  accordingly  ; 
though,  judging  from  a  comparison  of 
cases,  atid  the  general  opinion  of  prac- 
tical physicians  who  have  treated  cho- 
lera,! verily  believe  bleeding.jndiciously 
employed,  is  the  very  best  single  remedy 
in  the  second  stage,  with  which  ue  are 
acquainted,  although  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  vital  powers  have  in 
some  extreme  cases  received  so  severe 
and  sudden  an  injury  as  to  be  insuscep- 
tible of  tlie  agency  of  any  sensitive 
power  which  the  genius  of  man,  or  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  has  hitherto  disco- 
vered. 

At  an  autopsy  which  took  place  at 
Queensbnry  house,  Feb.  9th,  the  sub- 
ject being  an  old  drunken  woman,  who 
died  of  cholera,  there  were  no  particular 
morbid  appearances  ;  the  mucous  mem- 


brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was 
rather  softer  than  natural,  but  there 
was  no  vascularity  at  pyloric  orifice  of 
stomach  or  elsewhere,  and  in  the  braia 
there  was  neither  softening,  hardening, 
effusion,  fil)rinous  deposit,  or  any  marks 
of  inflammatory  action.  The  veins 
were  rather  engorged.  The  spine  was 
not  opened.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
letter  without  expressing  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis will  imitate  the  conduct  of  the 
Edinburgh  Board  of  Health,  to  whom, 
as  a  body,  for  their  wise  and  active  ex- 
ertions, every  individual  of  this  city 
ought  to  feel  extremely  indebted.  The 
INlusselburgh  Board  have  followed  their 
example,  and  they  have  an  excellent 
hospital,  capable  of  holding  from  20  to 
30  invalids. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Kxapp. 

P.S. — In  the  worst  cases  of  cholera, 
where  the  disease  comes  on  so  suddenly 
as  almost  instantly  to  threaten  annihila- 
tion, it  has  occurred  to  me  lliat  the  Spi- 
ritus  AmmoniselSuccinatus  might  be  the 
best  stimulant,  reasoning  fnnn  its  well- 
known  eliicacy  in  rousing  the  dormant 
vital  powers  after  the  injury  sustained 
by  them  from  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake. 

Two  cases  of  cholera  have  taken 
place  at  Porto-Bello ;  one  of  the  per- 
sons attacked  is  dead.  The  report  at 
Edinburgh  this  day,  Tuesday  14lh,  is, 
total  cases.  12;  deaths,  7. 

Latest  IMnsseliiurgh  Iteport.— In  the 
course  of  to-day  or  to-morrow  no  less 
than  40  or  50  patients  will  l)e  struck  ofl" 
the  sick  list :  out  of  400  patients,  in 
whom  the  cholera  has  proceeded  to  the 
state  of  collapse,  more  than  half  have 
recovered,  from  the  commencement 
it  is  supposed  that  nearly  1000  cases 
have  been  under  medical  treatment;  but 
great  care  has  been  taken  that  none  have 
been  admitted  on  the  report  unless  la- 
bouring under  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
ivitli  spanns,  or  rtiiuad  to  a  state  of 
collapse. 

A  post-mortem  examination  by  Dr. 
Llanste,  took  place  at  iMusseliiurgli 
yesterday,  IVlonday,  13th  Feb.  Nothing 
was  discovered  to  throw  any  light  oil 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Total  cases,  416  ;  deaths,  1S2  ;  cures, 
169. 
On  Sunday  there  were  seven  cases  at 
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Croiirhail,     near     JNlusselhurgh ;     two 
fatar. 

Preston  Pans — total  cases,  98  ;  total 
deaths,  IS. 

Tuesday  evening,  Teh.  14,  1832. 
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The  followin^j  extracts  are  taken  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  White  (Pliysi- 
cian  to  the  Gateshead  Cholera  Hospi- 
tal,) to  the  Rev.  J.  Collinson,  Rector  of 
Gateshead  *.  We  have  prefixed  head- 
ings, to  make  them  more  pointed. 

Diarrhaa  foUoweil  hii  Constipation — Premoni- 
tory Siiinploins, 
In  speakino  of  premonitory  symptoms,  I 
may  here  define  what  I  mean  by  that  term. 
The  first  and  most  peneral  is  diiirrlioca  ;  the 
evacuations  at  t'le  commencement  of  a  dark- 
browu  or  blackish  hue,  Gradually  becoming 
less  and  less  feculent,  until  they  aS'sume  the 
general  appearance  of  dirtv  water.  Slight 
cramps,  ni"St  frequently  of  the  toes,  twitcli- 
ino;s  in  the  abdomen,  with  giddiness  and 
si('kriess,  occasionally  accompany  it.  With- 
in six  or  seven  davs  after  tiie  cessation  of 
such  purging,  when  it  abates  without  the  in- 
terference of  art,  I  should  consider  the  re- 
quisite remedies  as  imperiously  demanded. 
Laving  witnessed  several  cases  of  cholera 
occurring  during  that  period.  At  a  more 
subsequent  penod  of  the  irruption,  I  would 
call  particular  attention  to  a  state  directly 
the  reverse  of  this,  where  no  diarrhoea,  hut 
obstinate  costiveitess  prevails.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, purgatives,  sometimes  of  a  dras- 
tic nature,  are  resorted  to.  A  favourite 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  pill  cochia;,  a 
compound  of  seammony,  jalap,  calomel,  and 
aloes.  When  the  bowels  are  acted  upon  by 
these  remedies,  the  dejections  (during  this 
time  black  and  horribly  offensive)  letain  their 
unhealthy  qualities.  After  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  duration  of  this  torpiditii  of'  the  vttes- 
tines,  the  disease  suddenly  appears. 

Premoiiitorii  Siftnptoms  giie  due  rvarning. 

'J  he  change  from  petfect  to  diseased  action  of 
the  bowels  is  never  so  speedi)  but  its  stages  may  he 
niticed.  By  due  attention  to  these  indica- 
tions, the  necessity  having  been  duly  en- 
forced, the  whole  body  of  the  attendants  at 
the  Gateshead  hospital  escaped  ;  thougli 
many  of  them  experienced  such  symjitoms  as 
obviously  threatened  the  disease. 

Advantage  of  Ablution  and  Frictions. 
To  corae,  then,  to  the  treatment  of  those 
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premonitOTV  symptoms.  I  beg  most  parti- 
cularly to  enforce  the  benefit  deriveable  from 
washing  the  whole  body  with  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  producing  a  genial  glow  upon 
the  surface  by  fiiction  with  coarse  cloths.  I 
was  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  for  two  rea- 
sons : — First,  from  the  known  sympathy  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  bowels  and  the  skin  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that 
a  strong  infecting  medium  exists  in  the  filth 
allowed  to  accumulate  upon  the  persons  of 
the  poor,  their  clothes  absorbing  the  noxious 
exhalations  that  float  around  in  a  contami- 
nated atmosphere,  thus  presenting  to  the  cu- 
taneous pores,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a 
perfect  plaister  of  infection. 

Light  su}7]}osed  to  have  a  Disiifecting  Properti). 
I  have  seen  the  disease  in  the  cleanliest 
houses  ;  in  the  best  ventilated  situations  ;  in 
places  from  which  day's  richest  light  is  never 
intercepted.  I  have  spoken  here  of  light, 
because  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  strong  disinfecting  power.  I  cannot 
now  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
that  have  influenced  this  conclusion  ;  but 
shall  merely  state,  that  I  have  observed  the 
deadliest  type  in  the  darkest  dwellings. 

Efficacxi  of  Enemata  of  IVarm  Water. 

Injections  of  three  or  four  pints  of  warm 
water,  wi;h  or  without  laudanum,  according 
to  the  indications,  should  be  as  frequently 
thrown  into  the  rectum  with  a  forcing  sy- 
ringe, and  restrained  there,  if  necessary,  by 
nieclianical  means. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  large  in- 
jections of  warm  water.  TJiey  should  be 
frequently  repeated.  I  have  known  the  ge- 
neral uneasiness,  pain,  and  occasionally  the 
sickness,  vanish  upon  its  use,  ere  the  instru- 
ment has  been  withdrawn. 

Cold  Water  not  Injurious, 
I  have  witnessed  great  reluctance  to  the 
administration  of  cold  water,  when  the  thirst 
has  been  excruciating.  1  have  always  al- 
lowed it,  in  general  slightly  coloured  with 
brandy,  both  in  this  stage  and  the  succeed- 
ing one  of  collapse,  and  never  saw  ill  effects 
result  from  the  induli;;ence.  I  sincerely  trust 
this  prejudice  will  yield  ;  for  I  have  never 
seen  gratification  more  intense  than  when 
this  desire  has  been  complied  with.  Nature's 
instinctive  voice  demands  it,  and  science 
every  day  discovers  how  seldom  she  demands 
in  vain. 

Caution  as  to  Diagnosis. 
Prior  to  death,  when  it  takes  place  during 
this  stage,  the  disease  sometimes  assumes  a 
form  well  calculated  to  deceive  those  not 
acquainted  with  its  character.  The  pulse 
rises,  the  skin  becomes  warm  and  covered 
with  perspiration,  the  ])atient  expresses  bis 
relief,  and,  ]ierhaps,  his  full  anticijfation  of 
recovery  :  iu  an  hour  or  two,  all  is  over. 
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Blueness  not  a  General  Characteristic. 

The  blueness,  so  peculiar  to  this  disease  in 
other  countries,  has  not  been,  by  any  means, 
a  general  characteristic  in  this.  In  not  one 
instance  in  ten,  has  it  assumed  that  form. 
The  skin  of  the  hands  and  face  often  become 
of  a  biownish  hue. 

Choleric  Voice. 

In  the  most  deadly  form  of  cholera  there 
is  a  tone  of  voice,  a  wail,  which  once  heard, 
can  never  be  mistaken  ;  to  him,  upon  whose 
ear  it  has  fallen  in  the  accents  of  anguish,  it 
can  never  be  forj^olten.  I  have  always  found 
it  the  certain  prognostic  of  death. 

Appearance  of  Tongue  in  Consecutive  Fever. 

The  tongue  throughout  is  most  frequently 
moist,  and  sometimes  coated.  In  general, 
however,  as  was  observed  by  IMi.  Glenton, 
it  presents  a  red  appearance,  siraiinr  to  what 
is  seen  in  eruptive  fevers.  Sometimes  the 
redness  is  confined  to  the  tip  and  edges. 
This  is  the  time  at  which,  in  my  opinion,  the 
lancet  may  be  most  advantageously  used. 


Dr.  Gibson's  Report  on  the  Treatment  of  Cho- 
lera in  the  Xorth  of  England. 

Dr.  Gibson,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
Kewcastle-upon  Tyne,  has  laid  a  report  be- 
fore the  Central  Board  of  Health,  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  various  therapeutic  measures 
which  he  had  recourse  to  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera  in  the  districts  lately  under  his  su- 
permtendance. 

Dr.  Gibson  divides  the  disease  into  three 
stuges — namely,  diarrhoea,  collapse,  and 
consecutive  or  re-active  fever ;  and  he  de- 
tails the  mode  of  treatment  applicable  to 
each  of  these  individual  periods.  In  the 
first,  he  informs  the  Board,  that,  in  young 
and  comparatively  robust  persons,  an  early 
bleeding,  in  (|uantity  proportional  to  the  age 
and  constitutional  strength  of  the  patient, 
■was  attended  with  good  effects,  especially 
in  the  case  in  which  pain  was  experienced 
on  pressure  of  tlie  abdomen.  Dr.  Gibson 
further  states,  that  calomel,  in  doses  of  tv\o 
grains,  with  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
when  prescribed  every  two  hours  until  the 
sixth  time,  and  followed  up  by  a  small  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  Gregory's  mixture,  was 
found  of  eminent  service  in  allaying  the  ur- 
gent tendency  to  purging,  and  in  restoring 
the  secretions  of  the  intestinnl  canal.  When 
the  purging  was  obstinate,  Dr.  G.  reports 
that  chalk  mixture  and  laudanum  were  pre- 
scribed with  the  best  effects.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  measures  were  practised, 
ailenlion    was    paid    to  the   state   of  diet, 


clothing,  &;c.  of  the  patients,  and  they  were 
directed  to  abstain  altogether  from  spiritu- 
ous or  fermented  liquors.  This  mode  of 
treatment,  Dr.  Gibson  continues,  was  gene- 
rally successful  in  a  few  days,  and  he  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  it  frequently  pre- 
vented the  malady  from  running  on  into  the 
period  of  collapse. 

This  stage  of  the  disease  Dr.  Gibson 
would  define,  or  rather  describe,  as  being 
coiiiposrd  of  a  gjoup  of  three  of  any  of  the 
subsequent  symptoms,  "  vomiting,  purging, 
and  |prostration  of  strength,  occurring  simul  ■ 
taneou.^ly,  or  in  rapid  succession,  with  sink- 
ing of  the  vital  powers.''  Such  were  the 
jihenomena,  varying  of  course  in  intensity, 
exhibited  by  tiiis  stage  in  all  the  cases 
which  came  under  hospital  treatment.  The 
jiraciice  adopted  in  bunderland  under  these 
circumstances,  consisted  in  venesection,  if 
the  pulse  could  be  felt ;  so  suddenly',  how- 
ever, was  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
overpowered  in  many  cases,  that  detraction 
of  blood  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. AVhere  the  pulse  is  strong  and  the 
spasms  severe.  Dr.  Gibson  thinks  that  vene- 
section should  be  practised  as  a  general  rule, 
but  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  seen  the 
disease  run  a  rapid  and  fatal  course  in  seve- 
ral cases  suitable  to  this  proceeding,  and 
where  it  liad  been  fully  and  fanly  tried 

Dr.  Gibson  also  dwells  at  considerable 
length  on  the  employment  of  mustard  emetics 
in  the  collapse  stage;  he  states,  that  he 
found  this  remedy  to  prodcce  full  vomiting 
very  effectually  when  administered  in  the 
dose  of  two  drachms,  or  a  dessert  spoonful 
in  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  he  adds 
that  it  has  been  given  in  many  in.>tances 
with  decided  benefit;  in  short,  together 
with  a  tiraelv  bleeding,  it  constitutes  a  very 
im]iortant  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  patient, 
according  to  Dr.  Gibson,  complains  most  of 
tlie  s])asms  or  irregular  actions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities.  Provided  the  sto- 
mach retains  its  vitality,  he  considers  the 
mustard  emetic  of  much  value  at  this  time  ; 
and  he  further  strongly  recommends  the  in- 
jection of  one  or  two  pounds  of  warm  water, 
containing  one  drachm  of  laudanum,  thrown 
in  with  such  force  as  to  fill  the  whole  colon 
and  rectum.  Ibis  acts,  he  conceives,  as  a 
warm  internal  fomentation,  and  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  Or.  Gibson  dwells  parti- 
cularly on  the  necessity  of  supporting  or  in- 
creasing the  heat  of  the  body  by  artificial 
means,  and  he  recommends  a  novel  apfiara- 
ratus  for  this  purpose — viz.  a  series  of  tin 
boxes  made  to  fit  the  limbs  and  surface  of 
the  body.  One  of  these  vessels  is  contrived 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  abdomen ;  two 
wedge-shaped  boxes  fit  the  back  and  meet 
at  the  spine. 

Dr.  Gibson  has  seen  no  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tients from  friction,  and  he  laments  to  add, 
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that  many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  its  per- 
formance fell  victims  totlie  disease.  Lastly, 
Dr.  G.  recommends  that  any  gastric  irrita- 
tion remaining  from  the  cold  stage  should  he 
met  by  a  dose  of  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, Vith  a  little  brandvi  or  other  spirit. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  fever  stage.  Dr. 
Gibson  does  not  oflVr  very  lengthened  re- 
marks. He  advises  it  to  be  conducted  on 
general  professional  principles.  He  states, 
however,  that  bladders  of  cold  water  applied 
to  the  head  were  especially  useful,  and  that 
calomel,  combined  with  James's  powder,  was 
also  of  benefit.  Dr.  Gibson  met  with  no  case 
of  recovery  from  collapse  without  the  super- 
vention of  fever. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  February  18,  1832. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etlam  mihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tisMediciE  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,dicendi periculum  non  recuso-"— Cjcer o . 


CHOLERA  IN  LONDON— GOVERN- 
MENT BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

The  formal  announcement  of  Chidera  in 
London  has  destroyed  the  dreams  of 
those  who  were  impressed  with  the  flat- 
tering behef  that  the  disease  was  exclu- 
sively bent  on  the  discovery  of  the 
"  north-west  passage."  The  event  also 
establishes  the  truth  of  our  prediction, 
that  notwithstandin;^  all  tlie  experience 
of  the  past,  the  malady  would  find  the 
metropolis  unprepared  for  its  visitation. 
Panic  is  the  result,  and  hurry  and  con- 
fusion are  the  order  of  the  day.  This, 
in  fact,  has  generally  been  the  case 
under  similar  circumstances :  people 
jire  alarmed  at  the  first  decided  step 
wiiich  the  disease  makes  towards  them 
— then  forget  their  fears  if  the  malady 
does  not  instantly  appear — and  their  ter- 
rors are  only  awakened  again  by  the 
declaration  of  the  enemy  being  already 
among  them.  The  extent  to  which  ex- 
aggerated apprehension,  and  its  atten- 
dant evils,  may  be  prevented,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  composure,  and  all 
its  benefits,  can  be  restored,  are  in  pro- 


portion to  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  authorities  appointed  to  watch 
over  their  safety,  and  the  judgment, 
good  faith,  and  discretion,  with  which 
those  functionaries  discharge  their  mo- 
mentous trust.  To  say  that  in  London 
our  Government  Boards  of  Health  have 
carried  with  tliem  that  confiding  defe- 
rence so  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  measures,  would  be  to  make  an 
assertion  notoriously  at  variance  with 
the  facts.  The  first  Board  sounded 
a  precipitate  alarm,  calculated  to 
fright  the  isle  from  its  propriety, 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  sanitary 
cordons  and  relentless  (jnarantine,  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  rigour  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  literally  enforced  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  result 
proved  that  such  measures,  even  if  other- 
wise advisable,  were  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  society  in  this  country,  and 
experience  has  fully  proved  with  regard 
to  others — not,  indeed,  that  the  disease 
might  not  in  particular  instances  be  ar- 
rested, or  rather,  perhaps,  excluded — 
but  that  the  prohibition  ofall  intercourse 
has  invariably  failed,  on  the  great  scale, 
when  applied  to  nations.  But  if,  even 
in  those  countries  where  the  govern- 
ment is  armed  with  despotic  power, 
and  where  the  presence  of  the  pestilence 
gave  ocular  proof  of  the  danger,  every 
attempt  at  coercive  exclusion  ultimately 
failed,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  contemplation  of  a  similar 
system  at  home,  though  but  as  a  possi- 
ble contingency,  should  have  roused  the 
jealousy  of  his  Majesly's  lieges,  ulioat 
all  times  would  prefer  perilous  freedom 
to  safety  attended  with  constraint. 

Whether,  from  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  ministers  that  the  urgency  of  the 
case  did  not  warrant  the  rigour  of  the 
measures  proposed  to  them,  or  from  an 
apprehension  tiiat  tlie  very  atlempl  in  a 
mercantile  country  would  prove  an  evil 
more  to  i)e  dreaded  tiian  the  one  it  was 
intended  to  avert,  we  know  not;  but  a 
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new  Board  was  appointed,  whose  deter-  been  of  six  months  duration  :  we  al- 
niiaation  it  obviously  was,  from  the  very  lude,  of  course,  to  the  declared  exist- 
outset,  to  avoid  the  rock  which  had  ence  of  the  disease  in  the  North  of 
proved  fatal  to  their  predecessors.  Pro-  England.  The  evil  which  may  result 
fessintj  the  same  general  opinions  as  to  from  this  absence  of  preconcerted  mea- 
the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  they  sures  must  be  very  much  dependent  upon 
yet  shortened  the  duration  of  the  quaran-  the  rapidity,  or  otherwise,  with  which  the 
tine  which  had  been  j)roposed,  and  at  cholera  may  spread  :  if  it  does  so  rapidly, 
once  declared  themselves  against  all  the  consequences  must  be  disastrous,  in- 
coercive  attempts  at  isolating  the  dis-  asmuch  as  all  the  measures  emanating 
ease.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  from  authority  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
notwithstanding  these  conciliatory  raea-  position  that  the  malady  is  contagious, 
sures,  the  Central  Board  were  unable  to  (the  opinion  in  which  we  participate) 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  has  thus  naturally  led  to  resolutions 
and  the  concessions  just  mentioned  at  most  of  the  general  hospitals,  prohi- 
were  regarded  by  many  as  not  biting  the  admission  of  its  victims  with- 
quite  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  in  their  walls,  ere  other  receptacles 
the  reports  which  the  medical  commis-  had  yet  been  provided  for  their  re- 
sioners  had  transmitted  from  abroad,  ccption.  We  confess,  however,  that 
However  this  may  be,  they  do  not  seem  though  the  auuouncement  of  cho- 
to  have  possessed  either  the  moral  in-  lera  in  London  would  have  been  less 
fluence,  or  the  legal  authority,  necessary  alarming  had  it  been  accompanied 
togiveweightto  their  recommendations;  by  a  notification  that  every  neces- 
hence  their  suggestions  were  frequently  sary  preparation  had  already  been 
disregarded,  and  their  strongest  iiijunc-  made,  still  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
tions  evaded.  The  result  of  all  this  has  such  ungovernable  speed  in  its  exlen- 
becn,that  the  announcement  of  the  disease  sion  as  to  outstrip  the  arrangements 
among  us,  found  the  metropolis  lainen-  now  at  length  in  progress.  The  orators 
tably  unprovided  for  such  an  event ;  an  of  our  vestries  have  discovered  that 
announcement,  indeed,  which  took  the  something  more  is  required  than  to 
public  the  more  completely  by  surprise,  make  speeches,  and  have  set  in  earnest 
inasmuch  as  it  had  l)een  otfieially  stated,  about  the  necessary  provisions.  lu 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  previously,  most  of  the  parishes,  houses  are  being 
that  tlie  precautions  adopted  had  been  rapidly  fitted  up  as  hospitals,  and  medi- 
eflfectual  in  jirevcnling  the  introduciion  cal  men  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
of  the  disjase.  difiFcrent  districts.  In  a  few  instances 
The  proclamation  of  a  pestilence,  un-  these  arrangements  are  already  com 
accompanied  by  the  assurance  of  prepa-  pleted. 

rations  adequate  to  the  emergency  hav-  But    among   the  preventive  means, 

ing  been  made,  must  always  be  attended  there  is  one  wliich  in  London  at  least 

with    serious   apprehension ;    and    that  has   not   received  the   attention  it   un- 

such  arrangements  had  not  been  effect-  questionably  merits— we  mean  the  ex- 

ed,  and  that  suthcient  attention  had  not  pediency  of  removing  the  predisposition 

been  directed  to  the  subject,  is  demon-  to  the  malady  which  the  privations  of 

strated  by  the  extraordinary  precipita-  the  poor,  especially  at  this  season,  never 

tion  with  which  a  Bill*  has  been  passed,  fail   to    engender.     No   one    can    pass 

though    the  calamity  which  is  now  said  through  a  single  street  without  having 

so  imperatively  to  require  it  has  already  the  more  than  usual  prevalence  of  want 

•  See  an  abstract  ofthis  Bill,  p.  77;i.  fofced  upon  his  attention;  and  it  is  to 
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he  rememberefl,  tliat  the  houseless  distino^uislied  men  cordially  united  in 
and  starvino"  wretch,  whose  misery  one  common  cause;  their  proceedings 
mi<rht  fail  to  insure  relief  from  any  are  the  result  of  mutual  agreement  after 
kindlier  motive,  ought  yet  to  be  sue-  due  discussion — not  of  dictation,  for 
coured  on  mere  principles  of  pru-  they  hold  themselves  absolutely  inde- 
dence.  This,  however,  can  only  be  pendent  of  their  London  brethren.  !f 
efficaciously  accomplished  by  the  the  regulations  and  plans  of  the  Central 
parish  authorities,  whose  conside-  Board  were  those  of  the  most  perfect 
ration  of  the  subject  we  earnestly  wisdom,  they  would  not  be  acted  upon 
solicit ;  for,  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  the  same  unhesitating  and  zealous 
the  disease  has  in  numberless  instances  manner;  they  would  be  canvassed  and 
I)een  propagated  by  mendicants,  whose  cavilled  at  by  the  local  Boards,  who  are 
poverty  compels  them  to  go  about  and  will  be  jealous  of  authority  in  which 
in  quest  of  subsistence,  though  already  they  do  not  share,  and  of  the  surveil- 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  lance  of  "  inspectors,"  the  very  nature 
who  thus  carry  with  them  an  itinerant  of  whose  instructions,  as  described  in 
atmosphere  of  infection.  the  official  announcement  of  their  ap-- 
In  respect  to  the  relief  afforded  to  pointment,  implies  a  distrust  of  the 
the  destitute,  as,  indeed,  in  all  the  ar-  civil  practitioners,  with  whoui  they  are 
rangements  they  have  made,  we  must  intended  to  co-operate.  The  medical 
again  hold  up  to  imitation  the  Magis-  members  of  the  Central  Board  are  nei- 
tratesaiidBoardof  Health  in  Edinburgh,  ther  sufficient  in  number,  nor  so  emi- 
Without  either  poor-rates  or  a  "  Bill,"  nent  in  reputation,  as  to  command  the 
they  have  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  deference  of  the  profession  in  the  metro- 
the  naked ;  they  have  isolated  the  sick,  polls.  No  men  could  be  more  fit  to 
and  placed  suspected  persons  in  quaran-  constitute  a  part  of  the  directing  body  ; 
tine:  theoretically  their  plans  have  been  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  reasonable 
judicious,  and  practically  tliey  have  to  expect  that  the  profession  gene- 
been  successful, — still  keeping  the  rally  will  cn-operate  so  cordially  as 
enemy  at  l)ay.  So  much,  indeed,  could  be  desired,  on  an  emergency  like 
lias  this  been  the  case,  lliat  7ve  the  present,  with  a  Supreme  Board,  at 
knorv  it  has  been  attempted,  !ty  certain  which  no  practitioner  in  London  has 
persons  in  authority  here,  to  explain  a  seat.  Tlie  general  existence  of  such 
the  small  nuinl)er  of  cases  in  Edin-  feeling  is  too  notori<ius  to  be  concealed, 
burgh  by  supposing  that  conceal-  and  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
ment  had  been  practised.  This  sus-  tiiat  the  only  remedy  which  the  Central 
picion  we  regarded  as  utterly  un-  Board  recommended  with  any  degree  of 
founded ;  first,  from  a  consideration  of  confidence  in  the  cure  of  cholera  has 
the  high  characters  of  the  gentlemen  never  in  any  instance  been  adopted; — 
whose  names  appear  on  the  list  of  the  we  mean  the  application  of  tiie  ac- 
Board  ;  secondly,  from  regarding  it  as  tual  cautery  to  the  spine.  Indeed,  so 
impossible  for  them  to  conceal  cases  to  decided  has  been  the  rejection  by  British 
any  extent,  even  if  willing;  and  thirdly,  practitioners  of  the  official  injunction 
because  we  see,  in  the  fitness  of  the  on  this  subject,  that  the  Board  have 
means  adopted,  a  rational  explanation  of  quietly  suffered  it  to  fall  into  abeyance! 
the  end  accomplished.  But  the  tnuh  We  are  neither  among  the  alarmists 
is,  that  the  Board  in  JMlinburgh  is  very  who  would  encourage  unreasonable  ap- 
differently  situated  from  the  one  in  preliension,  nor  among  those  who,  re- 
Loiulon  :  it  embraces  llic  names  of  many  ;^ardlcss  of  plain  facts,  look  only  lo  the 
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effect  wliicli  tbe  publication  of  these  is 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  mercan- 
tile interests.     We  throw  aside  the  views 
and  the  motives  of  both  alike,  and  we 
declare  our  belief,  that  there  exists  in 
the  metropolis  a  disease  of  more  than 
usual  malignity,  apparently   a  fever — 
that    which    has  received  the  name  of 
Cholera ;  but  it  is  also  our  conviction, 
that  its  appearance  is  not  altogether  re- 
cent,   inasmuch  as   we   hold  the   case 
which    occurred  some    weeks    ago    in 
the     first     regiment     of    Guards,     as 
well  as   otliers    which    have    been    de- 
signated only  as  "  suspicious,"  to  have 
been  in  reality  tbe  same   disease,    by 
what  name   soever  it  may   be   called. 
The      official      announcement,      how- 
ever,    has    spread    great    and     gene- 
ral   alarm ;     has    given    a     shock     of 
the     most    formidable    description    to 
commerce,  and  has  led  to  the  arming 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  extraordinary 
povvers.     It  is  essential  to  the  vital  in- 
terests  of   the   community   that   these 
powers  be  exercised  alike  with  caution 
and  with  vigour— the  rarest  combination 
of  qualities  in  tbe   human   mind  ;  and, 
without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the 
medical  members  of  the  Central  Board, 
we  must  he  permitted  to  say,  that  to 
throw  on  them  the  exclusive  responsibi- 
lity of  advising  the  Council,  and  to  hold 
them  np  to  the  public  as  the  authority 
on  which  the  common  law  of  the  land 
is  to  be  superseded,  is  to  place  them  in 
a  false   position, — one  wiiich  they  can- 
not   maintain    with   grace   as   respects 
themselves,  nor  perhaps  with  safety  to 
the  weighty  responsibility  which  must 
press  upon   them.     To  us,  then,   it  ap- 
pears that  the    time   is   come    when    a 
Board,  more  on  the  plan    of    tliat  in 
Edinburgh,    oiiglit   immediately    to   be 
established,  comprising,  among  others, 
such  a  body  of  medical  men  from  dif- 
ferent   departments    as    shall  at  once 
command  the  confidence  of  all  reason- 
able  persons;    placing   the   fidelity   of 
their  announcements  above    all   ques- 


tion, their  motives  above  suspicion,  and 
giving  all  the  security  that  human 
means  can  afford  against  precipitate  or 
erroneous  jiidgnient,  in  matters  involv- 
ing the  comfort,  the  interest,  and  the 
safety  of  the  nation. 

REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON, 
UP  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  FRI- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  ITth. 
Only  two  new  cases  have  occurred  since 
the  report  of  yesterday,  and  these  were 
in  Southwark ;  tiiere  have  been  two 
deaths  also  in  Southwark  ;  so  that  the 
total  for  all  the  places  in  which  the  dis- 
ease has  hitherto  appeared — Limehouse, 
Lambeth,  Southwark,  Rotherhithe,  and 
afloat  on  the  river — stands  thus  : — Re- 
maining since  yesterday,  13;  new  cases, 
2;  deaths,  2;  recovered,  0;  remain- 
ing, 13.  Total  cases  in  the  metropolis 
since  the  commencement,  30 ;  deaths, 
14.  The  details  of  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding cases  have  been  published  by  the 
Board  of  Health  ;  and  as  they  are  pro- 
bably in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  read- 
ers, having  been  inserted  in  various  pa- 
pers, we  have  preferred  presenting  them 
with  some  more  recent  examples  of  the 
disease  in  Southwark,  and  at  Mussel- 
burgh, furnished  by  correspondents  of 
our  own.  These  will  be  found  at  pages 
762  and  765. 

THE  CHOLERA  PREVENTION  BILL. 
By  this  measure,  which  confers  the 
most  ample  discretionary  power  on  the 
Privy  Council— 1.  A  quorum  of  the 
members  of  it  are  empowered  to  issue 
such  orders  as  may  seem  most  expedi- 
ent for  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
spasmodic  cholera,  for  providing  for 
the  relief  of  those  suffering  under  or  ex- 
posed to  it,  and  for  the  safe  and  speedy 
interment  of  those  who  shall  have  died 
of  the  disease.  2.  Those  orders  are  to 
be  published  in  the  London  Gazette 
3.  Disobedience  to  tliose  orders  is  to 
be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,   punishable 
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by  fine.  4.  This  fine  is  recoverable 
when  sued  for  before  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace.  5.  These  justices  are 
empowered  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  under  pain  of  imprisonn;ent. 
6.  In  default  cf  payment  of  the  fine, 
tlie  goods  of  the  party  amerced  may  be 
destrained,  or,  if  he  have  no  ^oods,  he 
shall  be  sent  to  prison.  7-  The  penal- 
ties shall  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  those  places  where  the  offence 
is  committed.  8.  The  e-vpenses  in- 
curred by  carrying  into  effect  the  orders 
of  the  Privy  Council,  shall  be  pro- 
cured, on  the  warrant  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  from  the  churchwardens, 
overseers,  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  out 
of  the  poor-rates,  and  the  amount 
charged  to  the  county ;  the  treasurer 
of  which,  at  the  following  sessions,  shall 
reimburse  the  parish  authorities.  9. 
This  clause  provides  for  the  rapid  and 
free  transmission  of  the  Council's  or- 
ders by  post.  10.  The  orders,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  have  been  issued, 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  11.  The  act  to  be  in  force 
only  for  a  limited  period. 

HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 
On  Tuesday  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  respectable  audiences  we  have  seen 
for  some  time  witiiin  the  walls  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  assembled  to  hear 
the  anniversary  panegyric  on  the 
"  great  light"  of  British  surgery.  The 
theatre  was  thronged,  and,  we  are  told, 
many  had  to  go  away  who  could  not 
find  even  standing  room.  On  the  front 
benches,  along  with  the  President  and 
Council,  we  noticed  several  very  distin- 
guished visitors.  And  wliat  a  gratifying 
contrast  was  presented  by  the  whole  as- 
pect of  things  to  the  stale  of  the  same 
theatre  just  a  twelvemonth  before, 
when  a  few  nameless  mal-contents,  in- 
cited by  a  notorious  disturber,  contrived 
to  throw  every  thing  into  a  slate  of 
riotous  confusion  1  But  the  doings  of 
these   desperadoes  Iiave  only    recoiled 


upon  themselves — while  they  uninten- 
tionally obtained  conditions  of  peace, 
with  ample  power  of  chastisement  for 
their  opponents — thus  falling  into  tlie 
pit  themselves  wliich  tliey  had  digued 
for  others.  How  happily  the  place  was 
rid  of  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  testified  by  the  respectful,  and 
marked  attention,  with  which  the 
"  order  of  the  day" — the  oration— was 
listened  to,  and  by  the  hearty  round  of 
applause  which  followed  its  close.  With 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ora- 
tor—Mr. S.  Cooper — acquitted  himself, 
we  are  inclined  to  speak  very  favour- 
ably. Without  aiming  at  flights  parti- 
cularly lofty*,  or  attempting  to  sur- 
prise his  auditors  with  abstruse  para- 
doxes, by  way  of  scientific  illustration, 
he  confined  himself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  shewed  it  to 
be  his  chief  ambition  to  be  appropriate. 
Some  few  of  his  details  might  undoubt- 
edly have  been  spared,  nor  should  we 
have  liked  his  performance  the  less  had 
it  been  more  liberally  laudatory  of  de- 
parted merit.  The  tribute  to  Aberne- 
thy,  told.  There  was  not,  we  are  sure, 
an  individual  present  whose  feelings  did 
not  warmly  go  with  the  orator  in  his 
brief  but  graphic  eloge  of  that  eminent 
surgeon :  we  could  have  wished  Mr. 
Cooper,  who,  we  believe,  from  some 
expressions  that  fell  from  him,  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel, 
had  dwelt  somewiiat  longer  on  a  theme 
so  acceptable.  The  praises  of  Pare  and 
Vesalius  might  very  well  have  given  place 
to  the  eulogy  of  the  illustrious  dead 
nearer  home. 

ANATOIMY  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  (he  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  misprint  of  a  word  in  the  last  pa- 
ragraph of  my  communication  of  the 

*  What  little  in  this  strain  Mr.  (hooper  ven- 
tured upon  rather  shewed  tlisit  Pindarics  were  not 
cxaetly  hih/or/e.  "  John  Hunter,  Mr.  President, 
iind  Gi-Mtlcinen,  is  removed  from  us  ;  hut  until, 
thr  hijcriial  tratrrs  til  /,( liif  hare  hcrome  the  rom- 
mnn  tiivrrnfre  of  l/ic  humnn  ia( c,  his  nuniury 
will  rcm;iin  i" 
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8tl)  instant,  ratlier  perverted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage :  the  word  "  stu- 
dents'' should  he  suhstituted  for 
"  schools."  It  must  lie  ohvious  that 
my  assertion  would  hardly  hold  j^ood,  if 
stated  with  reference  to  the  existing 
schools  in  London. 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  Travers's  letter, 
pulilished  in  your  last  numher,  aflForded 
me  very  great  pleasure  ;  it  is,  tliercfore, 
not  without  some  regret  that  I  am 
forced  to  differ  with  him,  mainly  as  re- 
gards the  "  licensing  of  schools,"  and 
"  the  prohihition  of  the  practice  of 
anatomy  elsewhere."  As  to  the  former, 
]  have  already  stated  that  it  is  fully 
effected  by  the  recognition  of  teachers. 
It  is,  moreover,  an  oltjectionable  mea- 
sure, on  account  of  the  power  which 
would  he  thus  vested  in  the  hands  of  aYiy 
individual,  or  individuals,  on  whom  the 
duty  of  granting  licenses  would  de- 
volve— a  power  which  would  he  ex- 
tremely liable  to  abuse.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  practice  of  anatomy  else- 
where than  in  licensed  schools,  must 
tend  materially  to  injure  operative  sur- 
gery, and  to  restrict  its  practice  to 
those  who  mav  be  in  the  vicinity  of,  or 
connected  with,  a  school.  Every  ope- 
rating surgeon  must  acknowledge  the 
increased  confidence  which  he  possesses 
during  an  operation,  if,  immediately 
previously,  he  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  operating  on  the  dead  suiiject,  and 
have  dissected  and  examined  the  rela- 
tive anatomy  of  the  parts.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  most  of  our  capital 
operations  would  be,  not  only  better 
and  more  boldly  executed,  but  also 
more  successful  in  their  results,  had  the 
surgeons  greater  ojiporlnnities  Tor  pri- 
vate dissection.  So  convinced  am  1  of 
this,  that,  were  1  about  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  operation  myself,  I  would 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non  with  my  atten- 
dant, that  he  should  operate  upon  the 
dead  sul>ject  immediately  before.  The 
very  sensible  letter  of  your  correspon- 
dent, W.  R.,  is  quite  in  confirmation 
of  these  views  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
it  in  ray  power  to  obtain  further  sup- 
port for  them  from  the  words  of  a  justly 
eminent  surgeon  and  operator.  They 
will  !)e  found  in  a  note  appended  to  Mr. 
Crampton's  account  of  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  external  iliac  artery,  lor 
which  he  tied  the  common  iliac*.  Hav- 
ing stated,  that,  immediately  previous 

•  Vide  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xvi. 


to  the  operation  on  the  living,  he  per- 
formed it  seven  times  on  the  dead  sub- 
ject, Mr.  C.  proceeds: — "  Two  of  the 
operations  were  performed  on  the 
morning  of  the  ISth  (the  day  on  which 
operation  was  performed) ;  and  on  each 
trial,  even  to  the  last,  I  found  that  I 
performed  the  operation  in  a  manner 
much  more  satisfaclory  to  myself  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones.  I  mention 
this,  not  only  as  a  matter  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  those  who  would  limit 
the  opportunity  of  the  student  of  sur- 
gery to  the  dissection  of  two,  or  at  the 
utmost  of  four  sul)jects,  but  as  afford- 
ing a  proof  (if,  indeed,  proof  be  want- 
ing) that  operative  surgery  cannot  be 
usefully  cultivated  without  almost  um- 
limited  means  of  practising  dissection, 
and  that,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed, 
'  we  must  choose  !)etween  mangling  the 
living  or  the  dead.'  "' 

Facilities  for  anatomical  study  would 
have  the  effect  of  supplying  the  country 
with  a  greater  number  of  operating 
surgeons — a  class  of  practitioners  now 
almost  wholly  confined  to  great  towns — 
and  thus  many  patients  would  lie  saved 
the  expenses  of  a  long  journey  and  the 
probable  risk  consequent  on  such  ex- 
ertion. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  that 
some  plan  should  be  adopted  liy  which 
the  schools  might  obtain  a  supply  of 
subjects,  ]>ruporlional  to  their  classes, 
from  one  source;  to  which  practition- 
ers might  also  have  recourse,  in  case 
they  should  require  to  maintain  or  re- 
fresii  their  anatomical  knowledge. 
Such  a  plan  would  obviously  define,  as 
well  as  simplify,  the  duties  of  inspec- 
tors, in  conformity  to  Mr.  Travers's 
wishes  ;  it  would  prevent  that  compe- 
tition between  schools  as  to  relative 
supplies  of  subjects,  wiiich  must,  in 
fact,  keep  up  the  traffic  in  dead  bodies, 
even  though  it  were  removed  from  the 
hands  of  the  resurrectionists. 

The  above  observations  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  make,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  more  fully  the  grounds 
on  which  I  differ  with  l\lr.  'JVavers.  I 
would  again  express  my  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  difier  from  so  able  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  (juestion  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  public  and  to  science. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Todd. 

3",  Great  Russell-Street,  Bloomsljury, 
Februarv  15,  1832. 
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Friday,  Feb.  3,  1HS2. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Chapman,  R. A. Vice-Puesident, 
IN  THE  Chair. 


Mr.  Griffiths  '  On  Chemical  S'gns.' 
Being  an  old  pupil,  and  formerly  an  assis- 
tant in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  Griffiths  introduced  the  Essay 
which  he  read  this  evening,  by  some  very 
appropriate  acknowledgments  for  the  benefit 
and  the  encouragement  he  had  received 
■within  its  walls  ;  and  he  expressed  his  feel- 
ings in  terms  which  did  credit  to  himself, 
and  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  his 
patrons  and  the  members  present. 

Offered  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  researches, 
even  had  it  been  far  less  interesting,  we 
should  have  looked  upon  this  lecture  with 
indulgence  ;  but  it  required  no  partial  eye 
to  warrant  its  approval,  and  we  only  regret, 
that,  from  our  inability  to  transfer  his  splen- 
did diagrams  to  our  pages,  without  which 
the  explications  would  not  be  intelligible,  we 
are  precluded  from  giving  an  abstract  of  his 
ingenious  speculations,  by  which  he  satisfied 
his  audience,  that  many  of  the  alchymical 
signs  so  often  looked  upon  as  symbols  rather 
of  whimsicality  than  of  wisdom,  have,  when 
properly  considered,  a  very  expressive  signi- 
fication ;  they  only  require  the  emblen.atic 
etymologist  to  unravel  their  corruptions,  .and 
to  trace  them  to  their  roots. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  JMr.  Faraday 
demonstrated  the  principles  of  a  machine 
lately  constructed  by  Mr.  Bate,  by  which 
engravings  may  be  taken  from  medals  with 
a  tenth  of  the  labour,  and  less  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  expense,  of  the  usual  process  ;  the 
operation  may  be  performed  by  any  one,  not 
requiring  an  engraver  to  do  it,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  impressions  is  quite  beauti- 
ful. It  would  be  vain,  without  a  diagram, 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  machinery  mi- 
nutely ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  prin- 
ciple consists  in  having  a  beam,  something 
like  that  which,  in  the  Ciermau  profile  ma- 
chines, passes  by  one  end  over  the  face,  and 
by  the  other  inscribes  an  outline  on  the  ta- 
blet ;  here  one  end  passes  in  a  line  over  the 
medal,  while  the  otuer,  having  a  graver  at- 
tachtd  to  it,  makes  the  corresponding  line 
on  the  copper-plate,  and,  as  the  inequalities 
of  the  medal  will  make  the  lines  graved  on 
the  plate  differ  in  their  distances  Irom  each 
other,  so  are  the  cfftcts  of  light  and  shade 
produced  by  their  greater  or  less  proximity. 

Wp  noticed  on  the  library  table,  among 
several  other  things  worthy  of  attention,  a 
juost  splendid  specimen  of  muriate  of  mor- 
phia in  crystals,  upwards  of  a  pound!  This 
was  prepared  by  that  very  ingenious  practi- 
cal chemist,  Mr.  M  irson. 


DELIRIUM    TRE.MEXS. 

Of  43  patients  lahoiirinfr  under  ting 
complaint,  M.  Patiii  has  lost  but  1,  and 
in  12  cases  lias  been  enabled  to  stifle  it  in 
its  beginning'.  His  grand  remedy  is 
fresh  ox  gall,  in  a  dose  of  from  3  to  6 
drachms  (gros)  in  from  4  to  6  ounces  of 
peppermint  water,  infusion  of  valerian 
or  calamus  aromaticus.  Same  time, 
the  patient  takes  half  a  glass  of  brandy 
in  the  nioniiug,  and  at  night  one  or  two 
grains  of  watery  extract  of  opium. — 
Rust's  Mdijazin. 


ELECTRIC    EMBRYOS. 

For  their  important  researches  re- 
garding the  fonnatum  of'  t:mbri/os  btf 
the  action  of  tli  clric  run  tnts,  Professor 
Delpech  and  Dr.  C'oste  have  been  re- 
cently presented  with  the  large  gold 
medal  by  the  Society  des  Sciences  Phy- 
sicales. 


HUFEL.\NI)  S  EMETIC  FOR  INF.WTS. 

Rl  Pulv.  Ipecac.  3j. 
Oxym.  Scilia"  ^ss. 
Syrapi  Framb.  ^ss. 
Aquaj  coram.  Jss.     M. 

A  spoonful  is  to  he  given  in  coffee,  at 
short  intervals,  until  vomiting  is  iu- 
duced,  and  it  may  be  repeated,  if  the 
action  is  to  be  kept  up.  For  children 
more  than  a  year  old,  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  added  to 
the  above  mixture,  unless  diarrhaa  be 
present. — Gazette  dcs  Hupitaux. 
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Part  I. — Lecture  XXI. 
Universal  Diseases — continued. 
Scuriy. 
I  PROCEED  now,   gentlemen,  to  the  conside- 
ration of  scurvy. 

Etymology. — The  word  scurvy  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  some  German  words,  scltarf'- 
pocke,  meaning  sharp  or  violent  pock,  which 
were  corrupted  to  scharljock  ;  or  from 
shorf-pucke,  meaning  scab  or  scurf-pock. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  from  the  word 
scharbock.  latinized  and  corrupted,  that 
scorbutus  is  derived,  and  a  very  barbarous 
word  It  is.  From  this  we  are  said  to  have 
our  English  term  scurvy  ;  but  I  should  rather 
think  it  came  directly  from  the  Danish  word 
scurv ;  and  this  name  scurvy  is  used  by  the 
Tulgar  in  a  very  indefinite  sense,  being  ap- 
plied by  them  to  any  ill-looking  chronic 
cutaneous  disease,  but  in  our  profession  it  is 
restricted  to  a  particular  affection. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  characterized 
by  a  bloated  surface,  and  petechine,  vibices, 
and  ecchvmoses.  By  petechias  are  meant 
minute  dark  red  or  livid  points,  little  larger 
than  the  point  of  a  pin  ;  spots  still  larger 
than  these  are  called  vibices  ;  and  when  in- 
stead of  spots  we  have  patches,  the  word  ec- 
chymosis  is  employed.  They  all  relate  to  the 
same  appearance,  but  denote  a  difference  in 
extent.  With  respect  to  colour,  these  points, 
specks,  or  patches,  are  of  a  dark  red  or  purple 
hue,  but  may  contain  all  the  shades  which  we 
see  in  bruises.  The  surface,  therefore,  in 
this  disease  is  bloated,  and  upon  it  are  seen 
points,  specks,  and  patches,  of  a  red  or  purple 
colour,  and  of  all  the  shades  which  we  see  in 
common  bruises.  A  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, however,   also  attends   the  dis- 
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ease,  and  that  is,  the  hardness  of  many  parts, 
but  jtaiticularly  of  the  thighs.  Ifvou  exa- 
mine the  thigh  of  an  individual  hibouring 
under  scurvy,  though  it  be  only  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  I  believe  you  will  find  it  gene- 
rally, but  more  especially  under  the  hams, 
hard,  and  in  severe  cases  I  have  seen  it  as 
hard  as  a  board.  I  have  not  seen  many 
cases  of  the  disease,  but  in  all  of  them  I  have 
noticed  this  circumstance.  The  gums  are 
particularly  affected ;  they  are  spongy  and 
bleed,  and  either  they  or  the  breath,  or  both, 
send  forth  a  very  offensive  smell.  Such  is 
the  disease  of  the  gums  that  th6  teeth  very 
frequently  fall  out,  and  in  addition  to  their 
being  spongy  and  bleeding,  they  become  en- 
larged and  livid. 

'I'his  is  a  disease  of  great  debility,  and  the 
spirits  are  always  very  much  depressed.  So 
great  is  the  debility,  that  people  very  fre- 
quently faint  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
pulse  is  found  to  be  weak,  and  the  surface  of 
the  body  cold.  Very  often,  ulcers  form  upon 
the  surface,  and  discharge  a  thin  and  foetid 
bloody  fluid,  and  at  last  a  coagulum  of  blood 
is  formed.  The  gums  are  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament.  The  blood  which  is  dis- 
charged and  coagulates  upon  the  ulcer  is 
with  great  diff.culty  separated  from  it  ;  it 
adheres  to  the  ulcer  and  the  flesh  which  is 
beneath,  and,  when  you  remove  such  a  coagu- 
lum, the  flesh  is  found  to  be,  like  the  gums, 
soft  and  spongy.  If  you  remove  the  coagulum, 
it  is  instantly  renewed ;  a  fresh  oozing  of  blood 
takes  place,  a  second  coagulum  supplies  the 
place  of  the  first,  and  at  length  a  fua;,Tis  will 
sprout  forth — a  soft,  flaccid,  dark  looking 
fungus,  which  sprouts  as  fast  as  you 
take  it  away,  and  which  is  called  by  sailors 
bullock's  liver ;  it  may  attain  an  enormous 
size.  If  this  fungus  be  repressed,  a  gangre- 
nous tendency  is  frequently  observed  ;  the  leg 
will  swell, and  become  more  spotted  and  pain- 
ful. You  of  course  know  that  when  a  fungus 
sprouts  forth  from  the  dura  mater  after  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
repress  it  ;  if  the  part  be  compressed,  very 
frequently  dangerous  symptoms  ensue.     So 
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it  is  found  injurious  in  scurvy  to  repress  this 
bullock's  Uver,  because  the  pressure  induces 
a  gangrenous  tendency.  The  -very  slightest 
bruise  inflicted  upon  a  patient  labouring 
under  scurvy  to  any  degree,  will  generally 
produce  an  ulcer  of  this  description. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  remarkable 
circumstances  respecting  this  disease.  Old 
wounds,  and  even  fractures,  have  a  tendency 
to  recur  under  it.  Wherever  an  ulcer  has 
existed,  wherever  a  solution  of  continuity  in 
soft  parts  has  taken  place  previously,  although 
the  parts  have  been  well  cicatrized,  yet 
under  this  disease  the  wound  often  opens 
again.  Nor  is  this  occurrence  confined  to 
soft  parts,  but  even  bones  themselves,  as  I 
just  now  stated,  which  were  formerly  frac- 
tured and  repaired,  become  again  disunited, 
shewing  that  the  callus  of  bones  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  original  parts  of  the  body,  and 
that  it  suffers  when  the  rest  of  the  bones  do 
not. 

There  is  also  another  very  singular  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  disease,  and 
that  is  the  occurrence  of  nyctalopia,  or  night 
blindness.  Patients  labouring  under  scurvy 
frequently  become  blind,  either  altogether  or 
in  part,  when  night  comes  on. 

Causes. — Now  the  great  causes  of  this  di.s- 
case  appear  to  be  the  want  of  fiesh  animal 
and  fresh  vegetable  food.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  formerly  the  disease  was  very 
common  at  sea,  for  at  one  period  sailors 
were  supplied  with  nothing  but  salt  provi- 
sion. So  badly  were  ships  formerly  pro- 
vided for,  and  so  bad  was  the  general  ma- 
nagement, that  in  the  year  17'.^6,  when  Ad- 
miral Hosier  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  with 
seven  ships,  he  buried  his  ship's  company 
twice,  and  then  died  himself  of  a  broken 
heart.  Deaths  to  the  amount  of  eight  or 
ten  a-day  took  place  formerly  in  a  moderate 
ship's  comjiany.  '1  he  bodies  were  sown  up 
in  hammocks,  and  washed  about  the  decii. 
for  want  of  sufficient  strength  on  the  part  of 
survivors  to  throw  them  overboard,  I  may 
mention  tliat  Lord  Anson,  in  the  year  1741, 
lost  one  half  of  his  crew  by  scurvy  in  six 
monilis  :  961  men  sailed  with  him,  only  3S5 
of  wiiom  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  year ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  71  only 
were  fit  for  the  least  duty — not  to  say  duty, 
but  for  the  le/iU  duty.  "  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
says  that  the  disease  appears  in  about  six  or 
seven  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  sea- 
victualling. 

You  cannot  have  a  better  description  of 
the  dreadful  mismanapenient  formerly,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  navy,  than  you  will  find  in  Kode- 
ritk  Random.  Smollett,  both  in  that  and 
in  his  History  of  England,  gives  an  account 
of  the  armament  which,  about  the  same  time 
that  Lord  .Anson's  expedition  took  jilace, 
was  sent  out  against  Carlhagena,  The  de- 
scription is  from  his  own  ol)servation.  He 
says  the  j>rovision  consisted  of  putrid  salt 
heef,   to  which  the  sailors  gave  the  name  of 


Irish  horse,  (I  suppose  the  contractors  lived 
in  Ireland,  and  it  looked  like  horse-flesh), 
salt  pork  and  musty  bread.  The  salt  pork 
came  from  New  England,  and  was  neither 
fish  nor  flesh,  but  savoured  of  both.  The 
bread  came  from  the  same  country,  and  the 
biscuit,  like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  moved 
by  its  own  internal  impulse,  occasioned  by 
myriads  of  insects  that  dwelt  within  it.  The 
butter  was  served  out  by  the  gill,  and  was 
exactly  like  train-oil  thickened  with  salt  ; 
and  though  there  was  water  enough  to  allow 
each  man  half-a-gallon  daily  fur  six  months, 
yet  each  had  only  a  purser's  quart  a-day  in 
the  torrid  zone,  where  a  gallon  would  have 
been  hardly  enough  to  repair  the  waste  of 
perspiration.  You  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  scurvy  formerly  prevailed  to  this 
dreadful  amount. 

Former  prevalence  in  London. — However, 
the  disease  prevailed  likewise  on  shore,  and 
scurvy  at  one  period  was  one  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  in  London,  so  that  even  in  the 
17th  century — as  late  as  that — there  were 
from  50  to  90  deaths  from  it  annually,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  plague  there  were  not 
fewer  than  105  deaths.  These  frightful  oc- 
currences took  place  regularly,  and  not  dur- 
ing a  particular  year.  1  he  same  reasjn,  how- 
ever, existed  for  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in 
London  which  produced  it  at  sea  ;  for  the 
food  of  the  Londoners  was  then  salt  beef 
and  pork,  with  a  little  veal.  The  lower  or- 
ders had  very  little  else  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL  The  fact  was,  that  pasture  land  only 
was  then  common,  and  very  little  was  culti- 
vated. Animals  could  feed,  of  course,  only 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  hay  being 
a  later  improvement,  it  was  impossible  to 
feed  them  longer  than  that  period,  and  they 
were  therefore  killed  as  the  winter  came  on, 
and  salted,  and  thus  a  store  of  provision  was 
laid  up  until  the  next  spring.  Ciarden  stuff", 
too,  was  extremely  scarce  in  those  days,  so 
that  Catherine  of  An  agon,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous wives  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  actually 
obliged,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  send  to  the  Netherlands  for  a 
gardener  to  raise  her  a  salad,  so  ignorant 
were  the  gardeners  ol  this  country  ot  what 
is  now  considered  within  the  reach  of  every 
body.  Cabbages  and  other  garden  stuflf  were 
not  cultivated  in  England  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.  Government  too,  at  that  pe- 
riod, seemed  to  encourage  the  consumption 
of  this  meat;  for  the  jirice  of  meat  was 
fixed  by  law  at  one-twentieth  of  what  it  now 
is,  whereas  wheat  was  fixed  at  only  one- 
tenth  of  its  present  price.  Care  was  thus 
taken  to  have  a  good  supj)Iy  of  animal  food, 
but  vegetable  food  was  comparatively  ne- 
glected. I  may  mention,  that  in  1700  a 
cabbage  cost  threepence,  which  in  17(50  cost 
only  one  halfpenny  ;  such  was  the  advance 
of  art  and  the  increase  of  knowledge,  that 
so  great  a  difference  occurred  in  the  price  of 
u  cabbage  at  those  two    periods,      Other 
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greens  too,  at  first,  were  proportionately 
dear  ;  and  garden  stuff'  was  only  used  at  that 
time  on  Sundavs,  and  as  a  great  dainty,  when 
people  had  company. 

'I'he  use  of  salt  or  putrid  meat  appeared 
to  be  the  cause  of  scurvy.  But  it  was 
not  the  salt,  for  salt  though  taken  in  the 
greatest  excess  will  not  occasion  scurvy,  and 
scurvy  will  take  place  where  no  salt  is  used  — 
nay,  persons  will  have  scurvy  who  eat  no 
meat  at  all  :  and  therefore  it  is  not  this,  but 
the  want  of  other  food  — the  want  of  fresh 
animal  and  fresh  vegetable  food — which  in- 
duces the  disease.  I  have  seen  several,  not 
a  large  number,  but  several  cases  of  scurvy, 
in  individuals  who  had  eaten  no  meat  at  all ; 
they  had  been  deprived  of  meat  of  every  de- 
scription, and  it  arose  in  them  from  the  want 
of  food.  You  will  find  in  the  Trausac- 
tions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  ii. 
two  cases  mentioned  by  Sir  Francis  Milman, 
of  women  that  had  the  scurvy  in  the  country, 
but  who  had  eaten  no  meal  whatever,  having 
lived  on  tea  and  bread  after  being  accus- 
tomed to  better  food. 

Sea  and  land  scurvy,  I  believe,  are  exactly 
the  same ;  and  I  may  state,  that  Dr.  Mus- 
grave,  who  published  a  work  on  the  Gout  in 
1703,  mentions  that  this  disease  was  com- 
mon in  Somersetshire  ;  so  that  you  observe 
it  prevailed  at  sea,  iu  large  towns,  and  in 
the  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  circum- 
stances consjnre  to  the  occurrence  of  ttiis 
disease.  Cold  and  the  want  of  exercise  un- 
questionably encourage  it  ;  for  sailors  are 
observed  to  suffer  in  cold  latitudes,  when 
they  are  placed  under  precisely  the  saoie 
circumstances,  with  the-excepliou  of  latitude, 
in  which  they  escape  it  in  warm  climates  : 
this  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of 
cold.  Then,  as  to  the  want  of  exercise. 
Captain  Cook  says  that  the  people  in  Ksm- 
schatska,  who  are  habituated  to  liard  labour, 
never  have  the  scurvy,  while  the  Russian 
and  Cossack  in  garrison,  wiio  live  in  the 
greatest  indolence,  are  subject  to  it  Sir 
Gilbert  Bhine  says  that  the  prime  seamen 
only  were  attacked  with  scurvy,  who  were 
exempted  from  pumpini;.  He  instances  the 
case  of  a  |iarticulur  siiip's  crew,  and  says, 
that  once  the  prime  seamen  suffered  the  dis- 
ease,whereas  those  who  were  obliged  to  work 
hard  at  the  pumpfiom  time  to  time,  the  ship 
liaving  proved  leaky,  escaped.  Moisture 
also  is  said  to  have  a  considerable  effect — I 
presume,  especially  when  united  with  cold. 
La  Perouse  attributes  the  prevention  of 
scurvy  in  his  crew  very  much  to  the  vessel 
being  kept  dry  by  fumigation,  and  braziers 
of  hot  coals.  Captain  Parry  ascribes  the 
first  case  of  scurvy,  in  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions, to  moisture.  It  was  observed,  when 
scurvy  prevailed  in  London  a  few  years 
ago,  at  the  l^enitentiary  at  Milbank,  that 
those  persons  employed  in  the  kitchen  al- 
ways escaped  ;  perhaps,  liowcver,  they  got 


better  food  than  the  rest,  or  more  of  it,  but 
at  any  rate  they  had  a  warmer  place.  Cap- 
tain King  told  Dr.  !\Iacn]ichael,  as  he  stated 
in  a  paper  read  last  year  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  that,  in  a  voyage  round  the  south 
coast  of  America,  no  cause  of  scurvy  was 
apparent,  the  crew  having  had  plenty  of 
lemon  juice,  except  that  there  was  a"  re- 
markably cold  and  moist  state  of  the  atiuo- 
sphere.  I  do  not  believe  that  moisture  will 
occasion  it  alone,  but  moisture  certainly  ag- 
gravates the  effects  of  cold  in  this  disease,  as 
it  does  in  all  others. 

1  he  difference  between  ships' crews  now 
and  formerly  is  very  striking.  While  the 
crew  of  Lord  Anson  suffered  so  much  in  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  that  of  Captain 
Cook,  in  a  voyage  subsequently  performed, 
suffered  nothing.  The  difference  arose  from 
this  circumstance  :  Captain  Cook  had  a  good 
supply  of  portable  soup,  sour  crout,  and 
fresh  meat,  and  he  kept  his  men  in  regular 
exercise,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that 
extreme  cleanliness  and  ventilation  should 
be  observed.  In  addition  to  this  they  were 
only  out  ahout  three  weeks  on  their  longest 
cruise,  although  absent  so  long. 

Such  measures  as  these  will  generally 
prevent  scuivy,  if  there  be  no  fresh  provision 
on  board ,  provided  there  is  a  supply  of  lernou 
juice  ;  and  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  neglect 
of  all  these  particulars,  lemon  juice  alone 
will  prevent  it. 

Treaiment. — The  great  remedy,  however, 
for  scurvy  isfreshfood,  animal  and  vegetable- ; 
farinaceous  vegetable  substances  are  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  when  that  cannot  be  procured, then 
I  believe  lemon  juice  will  be  i'ound  tde  most 
efficacious  medicine.  The  effects  of  lemon 
juice  on  the  disease  are  speedy  and  wonder- 
ful ;  so  wonderful  are  they,  that  the  compiler 
of  Lord  Anson's  voyage  says,  after  describ- 
ing the  disease,  and  the  horrois  which  took 
place  from  its  ravages,  that  the  cuie  of  such 
a  complaint  seems  impossible  by  any  reme- 
dy, or  any  management,  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. Scurvy  was  formerly  set  down, 
without  hesitation,  as  an  incurable  disease  — 
cot  only  as  a  disease  incurable  then,  but  as 
being  so  formidable  in  its  nature  that  it  never 
would  be  cured  ;  and  yet  in  almost  every  cnse 
we  can  now  cure  it  with  the  utmost  facilitv. 
It  is  not  only  lemon  juice  that  will  cure  it, 
but  all  thehespendffii — the  lime,  Seville  and 
unripe  China  oranges.  iMalt  and  sour  crout 
are  thought  ti)'have  a  simil.ir  property.  I'he 
custom,  1  believe,  is  to  give  three  table  spoon- 
fuls every  morning  to  each  man,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  disease  away.  I.emonjuice 
is  preserved  by  mixing  one-tenth  of  sj.irit 
with  it.  One  ou:  ce  of  lemon  juice,  with  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  sugar,  is  the  present  navy 
allowance  ;  and  it  is  said  that  scurvy  rnrely 
occurs  now  in  the  longest  voy;!ge.  Citric 
acid  is  thought  to  be  inferior  to  lemon  juice. 
] Hiring  the  nine  years  previous  to  this  sup- 
ply, the  average  number  of  sick  seat  to  the 
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hospitals  was  one  man  in  three  and  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  whole  navy  ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding nine  years  it  was  only  0".e  in  eight 
aud  four-lenths.  The  juice  is  also  said  to 
improve  the  general  health.  I  may  mention, 
as  a  good  illustration  of  the  power  of  lemon 
juice,  that  the  Suffolk  left  England  in  April 
1794,  and  had  no  communication  with  land 
for  twenty  weeks  and  a  day,  and  yet  all  the 
time  she  had  only  fifteen  sick,  and  those 
slightly,  and  soon  cured  by  an  augmentation 
of  the  first  allowance  of  two-thirds  of  an 
ounce  ;  and  at  her  arrival  not  one  had  the 
scurvy.  In  1800,  the  channel  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  24  ships  of  the  line,  besides  smaller 
■vessels,  had  no  fresh  provisions  for  16  weeks, 
but  plenty  of  lemon  juice,  and  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  scurvy  occurred  ;  whereas  in  1780, 
the  channel  fleet  could  not  keep  sea  be- 
yond ten  weeks,  and  was  worn  out  with  scur- 
vy and  fever  ;  and  2500  men  were  sent  into 
port  with  the  scurvy.  We  read  in  Purchas's 
Pilgrim,  that  Commodore  Lancashire  sailed 
from  England  with  three  other  ships,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  2d  of  April,  and 
arrived  at  Saldanha  Bay  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, the  Commodore's  own  ship  being  in 
perfect  health,  from  the  administration  of 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  every 
morning  to  each  of  his  men,  whereas  the 
other  ships  were  so  sickly  as  to  be  unma- 
nageable tor  want  of  hands,  and  the  Com- 
modore was  obliged  to  send  men  on  board,  to 
take  in  their  sails,  and  hoist  out  their  boats. 
This  disease,  of  course,  occurred  in  an- 
cient times.  It  was  known  in  the  Roman 
army,  in  Germany,  and  also  in  the  impiously 
denominated  "  Holy  Wars ;"  but  it  was 
first  particularly  noticed  in  the  crew  of  Vasco 
di  Gamain  1497.  You  will  find  it  mention- 
ed by  Pliny,  as  occurring  in  the  Roman 
army  under  the  command  of  Germanicus. 
But  with  respect  to  the  remedy,  its  discovery 
apj)ears  to  have  been  left  for  modern  times, 
but  still  not  recent  times,  as  you  will  find 
it  mentioned  as  far  back  as  200  years  ago. 
There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  it, 
and  one  which  is  very  instructive,  as  teach- 
ing us  not  to  despise  any  thing  without 
good  reason.  It  is  stiid  that  when  the 
London  College  of  I^hysicians  was  applied 
to  by  Government,  for  a  cure  for  scurvy, 
they  advised  vinegar,  which  has  very  little 
power  in  the  affection  ;  and  that  a  Fellow 
of  the  College,  who  wrote  on  the  disease  in 
1753,  never  adverts  to  lemon-juice  at  all  in 
Lis  Treatise,  and  yet  that,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  it  was  mentioned  in  Woodall's  "  Sur- 
geon Mate,  or  Military  and  Domestic  Me- 
dicine,''— a  work  ])ubli.slied  in  1636,  "  by 
John  Woodall,  .Master  in  Surgery";  and 
Jie  ends  his  praise  of  it  by  faying  that  he 
dare  not  write  how  good  a  sauce  it  was  with 
meat,  lest  the  chief  in  the  cabin  should 
waste  it  to  save  vinegar.  It  is  said  even  to 
have  been  mentioned  still  earlier,  in  Pur- 
chas's Pilgram,   published  in   1600.      Dr. 


Lind,  of  Haslar  Hospital,  revived  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  more  than  one  hundred  years 
afterwards.  He  stated  its  peculiar  powers, 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Seamen,  in  177'J,  but  even  then  it 
was  not  brought  generally  into  use,  and  the 
navy  actually  suffered  most  frightfully  from 
scurvy  till  1795.  Although  the  remedy 
was  mentioned  two  hundred  years  ago,  in 
one  book,  and  again  in  a  well-known  surgi- 
cal work  in  16,36,  yet  the  navy  suffered  from 
it  till  1795,  when  a  good  supply  of  it  was 
ordered  by  government,  when  Earl  Spencer, 
the  father  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
on  the  representations  of  Dr.  Blair  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  who  were  commissioners  of 
the  board  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen.  In 
less  than  eighteen  months  there  was  not  a 
case  of  scurvy  in  Haslar  hospital.  In  1780, 
there  had  not  been  fewer  than  1457 ;  in 
1806,  there  was  but  1  ;   and  in  1807,  but  1. 

.So  great  is  the  effect  of  this  article,  that 
you  will  find  the  following  passage  in  Sir 
W.  Herschel's  work,  published  in  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  Cyclopaedia,  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
physical  sciences.  He  says,  "  at  present 
the  scurvy  is  almost  completely  eradicated 
In  the  navy  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  an  in- 
creased and  increasing  attention  to  general 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  diet,  but  mainly 
from  tlie  constant  use  of  a  sim|)le  and  pala- 
table beverage — the  acid  of  lemon,  served 
out  in  daily  rations.  If  (he  adds)  the  gra- 
titude of  mankind  be  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  just  meed  of  the  philosophic  phy- 
sician, to  whose  discernment  in  seizing,  and 
perseverance  in  forcing  it  on  public  notice, 
we  owe  the  great  safeguard  of  infantile  life, 
it  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  those  whose 
skill  and  discrimination  have  thus  strength- 
ened the  sinews  of  our  most  powerful  arm, 
and  obliterated  one  of  the  darkest  features 
in  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  all  profes- 
sions." 

The  scurvy  is  now  prevented  by  grent  at- 
tention to  cleanliness — by  giving  sailors  as 
wholesome  food  as  possible — by  attention  to 
exercise  and  cheerfulness,  and  by  a  regular 
sujiply  of  lemon-juice.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  sporadic  cases  still  occur  ;  but,  in 
general,  that  is  all.  I  have  had  myself  se- 
veral cases  of  this  disease  in  London,  and 
some  of  them  were  in  persons  who  had  never 
been  at  sea,  who  had  eaten  no  salt  meat, 
but  had  been  deprived  df  food  nearly  alto- 
gether. Others  were  sailors,  who  came  on 
shore  labouring  under  the  disease  ;  for  in 
merchantmen  there  is  continually  the  great- 
est neglect.  I  had  one  patient,  a  few  months 
ago,  who  had  been  sixteen  weeks  at  sea 
without  any  medical  man  on  board  (that,  I 
suppose,  is  unavoidaiile  in  small  ships); 
who  had  had  nothing  but  the  hardest  salt 
beef,  without  a  particle  of  any  thing  else 
except  biscuit,  during  the  whole  voyage. 
He    was,    as  might    be    expected,    labour- 
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ing  under  scurvy  to  <i  great  extent ;  and 
be  said  that  several  of  the  crew  had  died.  1 
am  not  sure  tha'  the  lemon-juice,  which  I 
gave  these  patients  as  a  matter  of  course, 
did  them  any  good,  because  they  were  al- 
lowed fresh  meat  and  greens  every  day,  with 
porter,  every  article  of  good  diet,  and  this 
was  quite  sufficient,  I  am  sure,  to  cure  the 
disease.  1  gave  them  lemon-juice  in  ad- 
dition, because  we  have  such  authority  for 
its  employment.  However,  some  persons 
now  begin  to  say  that  the  lemon-juice  does 
no  good — that  the  benefit  entirely  arises 
from  the  other  means  that  are  employed, 
and  that  the  neutral  salts,  particularly  nitre, 
answer  a  better  purpose.  I  dare  not  say, 
however,  that  authority,  so  accumulated 
and  so  immense  as  il  is,  respecting  the 
powers  of  lemon-juice,  is  at  all  to  be  dis- 
puted. I  certainly  cannot  but  think,  till  we 
have  further  facts,  that  it  is  our  duty  in 
every  case  to  supjily  lemon  juice,  or  similar 
things,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained,  in  the  hope 
of  doing  away  with  the  ill  efi'ects  which  a 
want  of  fresh  food  occasions. 

1  may  mention  also,  that,  in  regard  to  lo- 
cal apjiiications,  it  is  found  that  lemon-juice 
is  one  of  the  best  when  there  is  a  scorbutic 
ulcer.  I  believe  a  slice  of  lemon  laid  upon 
it  is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can  be 
employed,  as  Pere  Lebat  is  said  to  mention, 
in  his  Voyage  to  the  Antilles. 

Now  this  is  a  disease  which  1  should  say 
is  a  chemical  disease,  if  any  one  be  so.  In 
one  sense,  the  constitution  is  not  at  all  in 
fault;  all  the  fluids  and  all  the  solids  appear 
to  be  changed,  but  you  have  only  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent chemical  state  to  the  body,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  cured.  You  need  give  nothing  which 
acts  by  a  specific  operation — no  drug,  I  mean, 
which  acts  as  a  medicine — but  employ  fresh 
articles  of  diet,  and  you  remedy  the  de- 
praved constitution  of  the  whole  mass  of 
solids  and  fluids.  I  have,  therefore,  men- 
tioned this  disease  before  I  came  to  any  of 
those  which  are  clearly  seated  in  particular 
parts.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  attacks  any 
one  part  in  particular  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  ca- 
chectic state  of  the  whole  frame  ;  and  if  any 
disease  be  an  instance  of  universal  disease, 
I  should  certainly  say  that  it  was  scurvy. 

There  is  an  affection  very  similar  to 
scurvy  in  some  respects,  which  has  been 
arranged  and  described,  by  \\  illan,  among 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  which  is  called 
purpura.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  is 
the  same  as  scurvy,  but  I  cannot  think  so, 
for  reasons  which  1  will  state  when  speak- 
ing of  diseases  of  the  skin. 

I  shall,  at  the  next  lecture,  consider  other 
diseases  which,  perha])s,  have  a  local  resi- 
dence, but  the  seat  of  which  is  not  known  : 
I  mean  fevers.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  they  have  a  local  seat  or  not,  and 
I  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  the  last,  be- 
fore I  come  to  those  diseases  \vhich  aie  uu- 
doubtedly  local. 


Oisijicatimi  of  the  Heart  and  Spleen. 
I  have  brought  with  me  a  curious  speci- 
men of  diseased  spleen  and  diseased  heart, 
shewing  intense  ossification.  Here  is  the 
s])leen,  with  the  peritoneal  coat  exceedingly 
thickened — so  thickened  that  it  has  become 
absolutely  white.  It  is  not  only  thickened, 
become  almost  cartilaginous,  but  within, 
there  is  a  rare  occurrence — the  blood-ves- 
sels, I  presume  the  arteries,  are  ossified. 
On  passing  your  fingers  over  any  of  these 
you  will  find  that  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
are  bony.  'I'he  tendency  to  ossification  was 
so  great  in  this  case,  that  not  only  the  ves- 
sels of  the  spleen  but  the  coronary  vessels  of 
the  heart  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  indura- 
tion and  ossification.  There  is  another  curi- 
ous circumstance  —  ulceration  has  taken 
place  in  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  spleen, 
which  is  rather  a  rare  thing  ;  but  sometimes 
you  will  see  ulceration  beginning  in  a  se- 
rous membrane  and  going  inwards.  In  gene- 
ral, ulceration  ))roceeds  outwards,  as  is  the 
case  in  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  till  at 
last  the  peritoneal  coat  is  ulcerated  ;  but 
here  the  external  coat  of  the  spleen  is  itself 
ulcerated,  there  being  no  ulceration  be- 
neath it.  The  patient  from  whom  this  was 
taken  had  no  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris, 
which  are  said  to  take  place  when  the  coro- 
nary arteries  are  ossified. 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Delivered  in  the  General  Dispensary, 

Bv  Mr.  Codlson. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Velum  Pendulum  Palali, 
Gentlemen, — I  will  first  direct  your  atten- 
tion to-day  to  a  singular  case  which  termi- 
nated fatally  last  week  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
case  of  carcinoma  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati.     The  history  is  this  : — 

Wm.  Haslop,a-t.  iJ.i,  by  trade  a  baker,  and  of 
irregular  habits,  was  admitted  under  my  care 
Sejit.  19th,  liiSl,  for  a  comjilaint,  as  he 
termed  it,  in  his  throat.  On  looking  into  his 
mouth  I  saw  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  large 
egg,  connected  with  the  velum,  and  indeed 
forming  part  of  it.  The  tumor  was  separat- 
ed from  the  tonsils  by  a  slight  fissure  on  ei- 
ther side  ;  but  the  tonsils  themselves  were 
enlarged,  and  on  the  right  there  was  a  super- 
ficial ulceration  of  the  size  of  a  shilling.  It 
had  a  very  bad  appearance,  the  edges  being 
everted,  and  the  surface  covered  with  dirty- 
looking  irregular  granulations.  The  tumor 
had  been  growing,  according  to  the  patient's 
account,  since  last  April ;  for  about  that 
time,  or  a  little  before,  he  felt  a  slight  pain, 
or  soreness,  in  his  throat.  This  soon  left 
him,  and  he  never  complained  of  pain  after- 
wards, either  iu  his  throat,  or  any  other  part. 
Ilis  articulation  was.  so  indistinct,  that  I 
could  scarcely  make  out  what  he  said  ;  he 
always  spoke  as  if  his  mouth  was  full  of 
meat.     His  breathing  at  times  was  labori- 
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ous :  and  at  night  it  was  so  loud  that  no  person 
could  sleep  soundly  in  the  room  with  him. 
It  was  described  to  me  (for  I  did  not  witness 
tbis  myself,)  that  the  jiatient  would  breathe 
a  short  time  easily,  and  without  making  any 
noise  ;  that  all  of  a  sudden  he  would  start  up 
in  his  bed,  with  the  feeling  as  if  he  were 
about  to  be  suffocated,  and  at  the  same  time 
utter  a  peculiar  sound.  He  always  breathed 
with  his  mouth  open.  This  man  could  swal- 
low solids  pretty  well,  but  liquids  were  fre- 
Cjuently  ejected  through  the  nostrils,  parti- 
cularly if  coughing  came  enduring  the  act 
of  swiillowiug.  Latterly  he  had  a  trouble- 
some cough,  with  dyspnoea,  and  copious  foe- 
tid expectoratioi.  I  considered  the  tumor 
to  be  of  a  malignant  character,  of  which, 
indeed,  there  could  be  little  or  no  doubt.  I 
told  him  that  the  complete  eradication  of  the 
disease  was  impossible,  but  that  his  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  might  be  relieved,  by  the 
removal  of  as  much  ot  the  tumor  as  could  be 
efl'ected.  'I'o  this  he  readily  consented.  I 
introduced  a  long,  narrow,  curved  bistoury, 
■with  a  blunt  point,  between  the  fissure  and 
the  tumor,  and  carried  the  knife  from  one 
fissure  to  the  other,  as  close  to  the  connexion 
of  the  soft  with  the  hard  palate  as  I  could. 
In  this  way  I  removed  a  large  portion  of  the 
morbid  growth,  which  was  rather  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  and  about  two  in  thick- 
ness :  in  the  centre  of  the  inferior  edge  there 
was  a  vestige  of  the  uvula  (its  apex),  of  a 
])ale  colour,  but  apparently  not  changed  in 
structure.  The  hicmorrhage  which  superven- 
ed was  rather  alarming,  and  continued  more 
or  less  for  four  hours ;  syncope  at  last  oc- 
curred, and  t)ie  bleeding  then  stopped.  The 
blood  came  from  a  large  branch  going  to  the 
middle  of  the  tumor,  most  likely  a  branch  of 
the  descending  palatine  artery,  which  is,  as 
you  know,  distributed  in  part  to  the  velum. 
The  Jiatient  was  for  a  time  considerably  re- 
lieved by  the  operation  ;  he  could  sleep  with- 
out rising  up  in  bed  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  and  his  articulation  was  more 
distinct.  The  tumor,  however,  soon  increas- 
ed in  size,  his  cough  became  worse,  and  his 
health  was  much  impaired.  In  December 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  to  lay  on 
his  back,  for  the  moment  that  he  sat  up,  or 
turned  on  either  side,  a  violent  lit  of  cough- 
ing came  on.  He  continued  in  this  state  till 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  his  cough 
became  less  troublesome.  On  Saturday 
week  last  (.Ian.  6),  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  spitting  of  blood, and  exj)ired  in  the  night. 
1  examined  the  body  ;  and,  in  order  to  get 
a  good  view  of  the  parts,  made  a  section 
of  the  jaw  ut  ihe  symjihisis,  and  removed  the 
tongue,  larynx,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  phaiynx  and  cpsoi)hagus.  'I'his  mass, 
which  J  now  Fhew  you,  commenced,  I  be- 
lieve, near  to  the  posterior  edge  of  tiie  pala- 
tine bones;  1  do  not  think  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  membrane  lining  the  floor  of 
the  ventricles,  though  I  am  not  positive,  as  a 


perpendicular  section  of  the  skull  and  face 
was  not  made.  The  tumor  is  of  a  firm  tex- 
ture— in  fact,  almost  semi-cartilaginous — 
distinctly  lobular  ;  and  intersecting  it  at 
different  [larts  there  are  several  white  bands, 
composed  of  condensed  cellular  tissue.  That 
part  of  the  tumor  o[)posite  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  in  two  or  three  other  spots,  pre- 
sent a  warty  appearance,  which  induced  Mr, 
Lingstaff,  to  whom  I  sent  the  mass,  to  con- 
sider it  as  composed  of  an  admisiure  of  car- 
cinoma and  chimney  sweeper's  cancer. 
Beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  at  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  here  dissected  off, 
there  are  several  small  lobules,  of  the  same 
structure  as  the  larger  mass.  The  larynx 
and  pharynx  were  healthy.  The  tonsils 
were  also  involved  in  the  same  disease  as  the 
velum.  The  neighbouring  glands  were  a 
little  enlarged.  There  were  strong  adhesions 
between  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  costalis, 
particularly  on  the  right  side  ;  and  in  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  right  lung 
there  w\as  a  very  large  cavity,  which 
contained  some  fcetid  pus  and  blood.  The 
bronchia}  and  lower  part  of  the  larynx 
were  filled  with  frothy  blood.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  carcinoma  of  the  velum  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  refer  you  to  a  case  of  the 
kind.  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  ftlorbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Gullet,  says  that  he  had  occasion  to 
visit  an  old  lady  whose  under  lip,  uvula,  and 
pharynx,  had  been  reduced  to  a  scirrhous 
state,  but  he  gives  no  account  whatever  of 
the  case.  Here  there  was  an  admixture  of 
two  diseases,  or  rather  varieties  of  the  same 
disease.  The  mention  of  chimney-sweeper's 
cancer  nntuially  recalled  to  your  mind  the 
common  situation  of  this  disease,  and  the 
persons  usually  attacked  with  it.  Still, 
other  jiarts  than  the  scrotum,  and  other  per- 
sons than  chimney-sweepers,  are  now  and 
then  attacked  by  this  disease.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  mentions  three  cases  on  the  cheek, 
and  Sir  Jas.Karle  saw  the  disease  on  the  wrist 
of  a  gardener ;  Mr.  Langstaft"  has  met  with 
it  in  a  baker  ;  the  man  llaslop  was  also  a 
baker.  The  chimney-sweeper's  cancer 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  diseased  mass, 
and  we  must  never  be  surprised  at  meeting 
different  kinds  of  malignant  diseases  in  the 
same  persons,  or  even  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  same  morbid  production.  Mr.  Lang- 
staff,  to  whose  valuable  papers  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  volume.s  of  the  Medico-C'hirurgi- 
cal  I'ransactions  I  must  refer  you,  has  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  there  exists  a  close 
resemblance  in  the  morbid  structure  of  fun- 
gus ha'm.atodes,  pulpy  or  medullary  sar- 
coma, tuberculated  sarcoma,  and  carcinoma, 
and  that  these  diseases  may  exist  together 
in  the  same  person,  locally  and  constitu- 
tionally, and  that  fungous  tumors  may  be- 
come cancerous,  and  cancerous  become  fun- 
gous. I  may  also  observe  that  Mr.  L.  con- 
siders cancer,   and  the  other  malignant  dis- 
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easfs,  to  originate  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
not  in  the  serous  or  mucous  membranes,  or 
muscles  or  glands,  &c.  near  to  which  they 
may  have  their  seat. 

In  sciirhus,  then,  the  secretion  first  takes 
place  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  become  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease. There  is  a  dense,  iibrous  structure  in 
the  middle  of  the  tumor,  from  which  different 
stri^,  or  bands,  sometimes  proceed  to  the 
cireuaiference.  Sir  E.  Home,  in  his  work  on 
Cancer,  calls  these  ligamentous  bands,  and 
considers  them  characteristic  of  this  disease. 
I  would  not  advise  you,  however,  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  these  bands,  for  you  will 
sometimes  meet  with  them  in  tumors  not 
malignant,  and  not  find  them  in  those  that 
are.  Descril)ing  the  section  of  a  carcino- 
matous breast,  which  he  had  removed,  Mr. 
Langstaff  says*,  "  there  were  a  few  irregu- 
lar iippearances  of  condensed  cellular  sub- 
stance, such  as  we  notice  in  any  hardened 
part  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  disease  not 
of  the  malignant  class  ;  but  none  of  these 
firin  whitish  ligamentous  bands,  arranged  in 
the  way  which  authors  who  have  described 
tlie  genuine  carcinomatous  affection  of  the 
breast  have  discovered.  Nor  have  I  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  single  speci- 
men of  this  description,  although  I  have  ex- 
a;aiced  a  great  nuinber  of  carcinomatous 
breasts,  which  induces  me  to  suppose  that 
the  nature  of  carcinoma  has  become  so  much 
inoditied  as  the  genuine  chancre  described 
i)y  that  very  accurate  observer,  Mr.  Hunter." 
The  hardening  process  generally  involves 
more  or  less  of  the  surrounding  part ;  some 
portion  of  the  tumor  softens,  and  the  skin 
at  last  gives  way,  when  the  disease  assumes 
the  name  of  cancel.  In  the  case  of  Haslop 
there  was  cancerous  ulceration  at  the  com- 
mencement on  one  of  the  tonsils,  and  it  was 
the  appearance  of  this  that  led  me  at  first 
to  decide  on  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
'i'hose  cases  where  ulceration  exists  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  in  which 
the  morbid  growth  occurs  subse()uently  to  it, 
are  termed  by  some  authors  carcinoma.  The 
ulceration  which  occurs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  cancer  is  called  cancerous  ulceration, 
whilst  that  which  occurs  in  the  ])rogress,  or 
towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  is 
termed  cancerated  ulcer.  These  different 
names,  however,  to  the  same  disease,  only 
tend  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  student ; 
it  is  the  result  of  our  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  subjt-ct  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
when  our  knowledge  of  this  difficult  part  of 
pathology,  viz.  malignant  diseases,  is  im- 
proved, the  nomenclature  will  he  more  sim- 
ple and  rational  than  it  is  at  present. 

Acute  darting  pains  have  been  described 
as    ch^racteriziug    the    progress    of    these 
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tumors,  but  the  patient  whose  case  we  are 
considering  complained  of  no  pain  whatever 
after  the  soreness  which  attended  tlie  first 
a[']ienrance  of  the  complaint  subsided.  A 
scirrhous  tumor  is  not  necessarily  painful  in 
itself:  the  pain  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  part  affected,  its  situation  and  structure. 
Cancer  of  the  face,  of  the  breast,  of  the 
womb,  of  the  rectum,  are  extremely  painful, 
whilst  cancers  of  many  other  parts,  as  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  spleen,  are  said  to  be  unat- 
tended with  any  pain.  The  age  of  the  pa- 
tient should  not  be  overlooked  ;  it  was  an 
early  age  for  the  development  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  great  inconvenience  experienced 
by  the  patient  was  in  deglutition,  respira- 
tion, and  articulation.  Solids  were  swal- 
lowed without  much  difficulty,  though  from 
the  f-ize  of  the  foreign  body  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  at  the  entrance  of  the  pharynx, 
we  might  have  expected  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  solids.  But  liquids  were  com- 
monly rejected  through  the  nostrils,  and  the 
matter  expectorated  from  his  lungs  (which  I 
omitted  to  mention  in  the  history)  also  passed 
by  the  same  passage.  The  velum  being  so 
much  diseased,  and  the  power  of  the  mus- 
cles over  it  being  lost,  the  posterior  opening 
of  the  nares  could  not  be  closed,  I  may  here 
observe,  that  in  animals  the  velum  palati 
appears  to  serve  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
deglutition,  and  not  to  have  much  influence 
on  the  formation  or  production  of  sound.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  when  the  velum  has 
been  wounded  in  animals,  little  or  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  uttering  of  sounds,  but 
great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  singular 
noise  which  the  patient  made  at  night  in 
breathing,  is  similar  to  what  I  have  seen  in 
children  with  pigeon-breast.  Ilis  respiration 
was  mucli  easier  after  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  tumor,  which  shews  that  the 
aperture  between  the  velum  and  base  of  the 
tongue  must  at  times  have  been  completely 
closed,  and  produced  the  sensation  of  chok- 
ing which  I  described.  That  the  patient's 
articulation  shriild  have  been  indistinct,  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  you  are  well 
aware  that  in  man,  if  there  be  only  the 
smallest  opening  in  the  velum,  or  loss  of  its 
substance,  a  very  unpleasant  nasal  sound  is 
produced.  In  this  instance  the  man  spoke 
exactly  as  if  his  mouth  were  full,  so  coarse 
and  indistinct  was  the  articulation.  With 
respect  to  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  has 
struck  me  whether  it  were  not  probable  that 
by  the  irritation  of  the-  upper  part  of  the 
larynx,  the  cough  might  have  been  produced 
which  called  into  action  the  disease  of  the 
lungs.  The  treatment  which  I  adopted  was 
followed  by  considerable  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient's symptoms,  and  I  would  advise  you  in 
cases  of  this  kind  to  use  an  instrument  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  employed.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  carcinomatous  growth 
might  not  have  been  completely  removed  if  I 
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had  seen  the  patient  early.  When  I  first 
saw  him,  the  tonsils,  in  addition  to  the  velum, 
were  diseased.  You  might,  however,  have 
a  maiignant  disease  of  the  tonsil  come  under 
your  notice,  for  the  cure  of  which  the  re- 
moval of  the  part  may  be  necessary.  Y'ou 
must  therefore  bear  in  mind  its  relations  ; 
that  on  the  external  side  the  tonsil  is 
but  a  few  lines  distant  from  the  internal  ca- 
rotid, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  supe- 
rior constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  a  plexus  of 
veins,  and  some  nerves.  The  situation  of 
the  artery  must  guide  you  also  in  the  direc- 
tion which  you  give  to  the  lancet  or  bistoury 
in  opening  an  abscess :  you  should  direct 
the  point  of  the  instrument  internally,  or  to- 
wards the  pharynx,  for  some  fatal  cases  are 
on  record  of  the  artery  being  wounded  by 
neglecting  this  precaution. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils,  and  relax- 
ation of  the  Uvula. 
These  parts  frequently  become  enlarged 
from  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  and 
the  uvula  elongated.  Now  before  you  think 
of  resorting  to  excision,  let  me  suggest  to 
your  notice  the  plan  which  I  adopt  in 
these  cases  with  the  most  successful  re- 
sults :  it  is  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  the  form  of  solution.  Take 
a  probang,  the  sponge  of  which  has  been 
wetted  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  keeping  down  the 
tongue  with  a  spoon, or  an  ivory  knife,  touch 
the  relaxed  parts  with  this  solution.  Repeat 
the  application  every  other  or  third  morning, 
and  after  a  few  applications,  the  worst  cases 
usually  mend. 

Disease  of  the  Shoulder-Joint. 
John  Stannard,  a;t.  20,  by  trade  a  joiner, 
was  admitted  December  12th,  1831,  with  an 
affection  of  his  right  shoulder.  &ays,  that 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  he  gave  his  right  arm 
a  jerk,  the  effects  of  which  he  did  not  feel 
till  two  days  afterwards,  when  he  expe- 
rienced a  stiffness  and  soreness  in  the  joint, 
and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm  ;  to  use 
his  own  expression,  it  stuck  quite  close  to 
his  side.  The  pain  extended  down  the  arm, 
in  the  course  of  the  biceps  to  its  insertion, 
and  was  very  severe  at  night.  The  joint 
was  increased  in  size.  His  general  health 
was  much  disturbed.  I  ordered  him  to 
lose  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  by  cup- 
ping from  the  shoulder,  and  afterwards 
to  apply  a  blister.  Two  grains  of  calomel, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  four 
hours,  were  given,  and  continued  until  the 
15th.  He  was  cupped  again  on  the 
17th,  and  afterwards  rubbed  in  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment.  Strict  rest  to  the  limb 
was  enjoined.  By  these  means  the  severe 
symptoms  subsided,  and  he  has  now  almost 
recovered  the  use  of  the  limb.  I  entered 
this  as  a  case  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages. 
'I'he  severity  of  the  pain  at  niglit,  and  the 


great  and  rapid  disturbance  in  his  general 
health,  led  me  to  form  this  opinion.  Y'ou 
know  that  in  disease  of  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  the  bone,  the  pain  is  not  so  severe  at 
the  commencement,  nor  the  general  health 
so  much  affected,  as  it  was  in  this  case.  You 
may  ask  me  to  account  for  the  increase  of 
size  m  the  joint.  I  should  say  that  the  in- 
flammatory action  might  have  extended  from 
the  cartilage  to  the  synovial  membrane 
covering  it,  and  thence  to  the  same  structure 
lining  the  capsular  ligament, and  an  increased 
secretion  of  synovia  taking  place. 
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During  the  year  1831  there  were  delivered 
in  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Royal  Mater- 
nity Charity,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham, 

2144  Women,  of  which  Cases 
26  were   twins — about   1  in    every    82g 
.cases;    of    these,  in    1.5  cases  both 
heads  presented  ;  in  9,  the  presen- 
tation was  head  and  breech  ;  and  in 
2,  both  were  breech. 
1134  children  were  males. 
1036  were  females. 

2013  were  presentations  of  some  part  of  the 
head  ;  of  which 
7  were  face  presentations — about  1  in 
every  310  children  ;  with  2  of  these 
there  was  also  an  adherent  placenta. 
60  were  presentations  of  the  breech, 
or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties— about  1  in  every  361  children  ; 
of  these,  13  were  twins. 
7  were  transverse  presentations — all  of 
the  shoulder  or  some  \>an  of  the  up- 
per extremities — about  1  in  every 
310  children.  6  of  these  patients 
were  delivered  by  turning,  the  other 
by  decapitation.  She  was  about  seven 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
This  was  her  twelfth  child,  and  the 
seventh  time  the  shoulder  had  pre- 
sented in  labour.  I  had  delivered 
her  four  times  before,  my  father 
twice,  under   the  same  kind  of  case. 
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After  her  last  labour,  in  June  1830, 
in   which  the  shoulder  presented,  a 
large    abscess   formed   in   the  thigh, 
from  the  efl'ects    of  which  I  did  not 
think    she     would  have    recovered. 
When  1  saw  her,  in  tliis  instance,  the 
membranes   had   been  ruptured   an 
hour  ;  the   left   shoulder  was  firmly 
wedged   in  the    brim   of  the  pelvis, 
and   the    uterus  strongly   contracted 
round    the  child's  body.     The  foetus 
was  excessively  putrid.     AV'ith  great 
difficulty  I  brought  down  a  foot,  but 
in   my    efforts  to  extract,  the  femur 
separated  from  its  attachment  at  the 
hip-joint.      I  then  introduced  a  blunt 
hook   over   the   neck,  and  with  very 
little    trouble   separated    the    head. 
The  body,  head,  and  placenta,   were 
expelled    by   uterine  action,  but  the 
uterus  afterwards  relaxed.     The  he- 
morrhage could  not  be  restrained  by 
any   means,    and   she   died   in    two 
hours  from  delivery.     She  was  sub- 
ject to  mental  derangement. 
In 3  the   placenta  was  implanted  partially 
over  the  os  uteri — about  1   in   every 
715  cases ;  two  of  these  were  head 
presentations,  one    a    shoulder.     In 
one   of  the  head  cases,  the  hemor- 
rhage, although  previously  excessive, 
ceased    entirely  on   the  membranes 
being   artificially  raptured,    and  the 
child  was  expelled  by  uterine  action 
three  hours  after.     In  the  other,  six 
hours   elapsed  between  the  artificial 
rupture   of  the   membranes  and  de- 
livery, which  was  also  effected  with- 
out  manual   or  instrumental     inter- 
ference.    The   hfemorrhage  did  not 
quite  cease  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
liquor  amnii,  but  abated  so  consider- 
ably as  to  induce  me  to  trust  to  the 
unaided   efforts   of    nature    for    the 
completion   of  the    labour.       Under 
the  shoulder  presentation,  the   child 
was  turned. 
8  were  complicated  with  dangerous  has- 
morrhage    before    delivery,    not  the 
consequence  of    placenta    presenta- 
tion— 1  in  every  Sf'J8  cases.  In  seven 
of  these  the  head  presented,  and  the 
labour   was  terminated  without  any 
operation  being  required  beyond  the 
rupturing  of  the  membranes  ;  in  one 
of  them   a  draining  had  been  going 
on  almost  constantly  for  many  weeks 
before   delivery  ;     in    five,    flooding 
came  on  soon   after  the  commence- 
ment of  labour,  and  ceased  entirely, 
or   became    greatly   diminished,    on 
the  membranes  being  ruptured.     In 
the   last,  the    haemorrhage    did    not 
cease  till  some  time  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta.    The  other  case 
was  a  shoulder  presentation,  and  the 
patient  was  delivered  by  turnbig. 


In  ly  the  placenta  was  retained  within  the 
uterus,   either  by  atony  or  irregular 
contraction    of  the   uterine  fibres,  or 
morbid  adhesion  between  the  placen- 
tal and  the  uterine  surfaces,  so  as  to 
require  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into   the  uterus,  for  the   purpose  of 
removal — about  1  in  every  llo cases; 
with  all  there  was  more  or  less  he- 
morrhage :  two  were  under  twins — 
one   of  them   at   about  six  months; 
two  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  child, 
under  a  face   presentation  ;  one   was 
after   delivery    by  the  long   forceps, 
and  the  other  after  craniotomy  under 
convulsions, 
6  were  complicated  with  dangerous  hje- 
morrhage  after  the  natural  expulsion 
of  the    placenta — about   1    in   every 
3.57   cases.      One  of  these  patients 
died  two  hours  after  delivery,  under 
a  shoulder  presentation  ;  in  the  other 
cases,  the  haemorrhage  ceased  on  the 
application     of    pressure    over    the 
uterus   and  cold  to    the    pubic    re- 
gion. 
3  were  delivered  by  craniotomy — about 
1  in  every  713  cases.     In  all  of  these 
cases  there  was   a  distorted  pelvis; 
one  was  a  second  child  ;  the  first  was 
born  without  the  use  of  instruments, 
after   a  very  laborious  labour,  under 
which,  I  was  informed,  she  hadnearly 
sunk.     Having  allowed  the  labour  to 
continue   as    long  as    I  thought  was 
consistent  with    the  patient's  safety, 
the   base   of  the  cranium  being  still 
quite   above  the  brim,  I  applied  the 
long  forceps,  without  much  expecta- 
tion, however,  of  succeeding  by  their 
means  ;  and   as   the    head   made  no 
advance   during   half  an    hour,     al- 
though I  used  as  much  exertion  as  I 
considered  myself  justified  in  doing, 
I  perforated   and   delivered   by    the 
crotchet.      The    extraction  occupied 
more  than   an  hour,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  brain  was  evacuated  be- 
fore the  head  passed.     The  child  was 
alive  at  the   time   of  the   operation. 
Another  was   under  convulsions ;    it 
was  a  first  child.     The  patient,  after 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  of  strong 
labour,  was   suddenly  attacked  with 
a  convulsive  paroxysm.     I  saw  her 
in  about  an  hour;  the   spasms  were 
then  very  violent,  and  almost  inces- 
sant;  the  head  was  pressing  on  the 
perineum.     The  abstraction  of  more 
than  forty  ounces  of  blood  ])roduced 
no  efi'ect  on  the  symptoms.     The  ope- 
ration  was  most   difficult,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
convulsive  contortions   of   the  body. 
Instantly  on  delivery  the  convulsions 
ceased  ;  she   had  only  one  slight  fit 
after.     Ju   about  ten  hours  she  be- 
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came  sensible,  but  a  state  of  partial 
stupor  continued  a  few  hours  longer. 
A  large  number  of  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  temples,  which  very 
much  relieved  the  head,  and  she  gra- 
dually recovered  completely.  The 
child  was  dead  at  the  time  of  perfo- 
ration.— The  other  woman  my  father 
delivered,  during  my  attendance  on 
a  patient  a  few  miles  from  London. 
It  was  a  first  child.  'J'he  case  was 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  she  died 
on  the  sixth  day  after  delivery,  never 
having  rallied  from  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  her  labour. 

3  were  delivered  by  the  long    forceps — 

about  1  in  every  7l5  cases  ;  in  all, 
the  pelvis  was  narrow.  One  was  the 
ei&venth  child  ;  her  labours  had  al- 
ways been  lingering  ;  the  child  was 
much  larger  than  the  average  size. 
Another  was  the  thirteenth  child; 
she  had  been  delivered  by  instru- 
ments twice  before  ;  the  child  weigh- 
ed 10^  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 
other  patient  was  delivered  by  a  pro- 
fessional friend  during  my  attendance 
on  a  lingering  case  of  labour.  All 
these  children  were  born  alive. 

4  were  complicated  with  puerperal  con- 

vulsions— 1  in  every  536  cases  ;  three 
of  these  were  first  children.  In  one 
case,  craniotomy  was  performed,  as 
already  noticed  ;  in  the  second,  dur- 
ing a  lingering  labour, while  tlie  head 
was  pressing  on  the  perineum,  con- 
vulsions suddenly  supervened ;  the 
child  was  soon  after  exjielled  ;  three 
more  fits  occurred  after  delivery,  be- 
fore I  saw  the  jiatient :  she  was  com- 
j)letely  relieved  by  one  bleeding,  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  thirty  ounces. 
In  the  third,  two  or  three  slight  fits 
occurred  previously  to  delivery  ;  they 
appeared  to  have  ceased  after  tlie 
birth  of  the  child.  I  did  not  see  her, 
nor  were  any  means  used,  until  seven 
or  eight  hours  after  delivery,  when 
they  recurred,  and  six  or  seven  fits 
followed  quickly  in  succession.  They 
■were,  however,  totally  cut  short  by 
one  bleeding,  to  between  twenty  and 
twenty-fi^e  ounces.  The  last  case 
occurred  in  tlie  mother  of  a  family, 
one  week  before  the  accession  of  la- 
bour ;  she  suflfered  three  paroxysms 
rapidly  in  succession,  and  was  com- 
pletely relieved  by  one  very  large 
bleeding  ;  no  untoward  circumstance 
happened  during  her  labour.  All 
these  patients  recovered  perfectly 
■well,  and  the  chihlren  of  the  three 
last  were  bom  alive. 
In  3  premature  labour  was  induced — about 
1  in  every  71.j  cases  ;  all  these  wo- 
men had  narrow  ])elves.  For  one, 
I  bad  performed  the  same  operHlion 
in  1830,  and  twice  previously  I  had 


delivered  her  by  the  long  forceps. 
This  was  her  tenth  child  ;  they  had 
all  been  born  dead  except  one  ;  this 
also  was  expelled  dead,  100  hours 
after  the  operation.  In  the  second 
case  it  was  the  sixth  child.  All  this 
woman's  children  also  had  been  bom 
dead,  but  one,  which  was  j)remature, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  I  had  once 
delivered  her  by  turning,  under  a 
shoulder  presentation,  on  which  oc- 
casion I  was  obliged  to  perforate  the 
head  before  I  could  extract  it.  In 
another  labour,  craniotomy  was  per- 
formed by  another  practitioner;  in 
this  instance  the  child  was  born  alive, 
115  hours  after  the  operation.  The 
last  case  was  the  ninth  child,  all  of 
which,  except  one,  had  presented  in 
labour  preternaturally,  and  all  were 
born  dead.  I  had  twice  delivered 
her  under  a  shoulder  presentation, 
and  had  induced  premature  labour 
for  her  four  limes  before  ;  in  this  in- 
stance, the  breech  was  the  present- 
ing part,  and  the  child  was  expelled 
dead,  43  hours  after  the  operation. 

In  1  case,  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  rup- 
tured under  labour,  and  allowed  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  child's  body  to 
pass  into  the  abdomen.  It  was  the 
patient's  seventh  child  ;  her  labours 
had  always  been  lingering  ;  the  pel- 
vis was  considerably  contracted  at  the 
brim.  I  delivered  her  by  turning. 
She  died  in  about  twenty- four  hours 
after.  On  dissection,  a  transverse 
rent  was  found  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina,  between  the  uterus  and 
bladder,  through  which  the  child  had 
escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
neither  of  the  latter  viscera  were  in* 
the  least  degree  implicated.  From 
the  intimate  connexion  existing  be- 
tween the  necks  of  the  uterus  and 
bladder,  I  should  have  thought  it  al- 
most impossible  for  so  extensive  aa 
aperture  to  be  formed  between  these 
organs  without  either  of  them  par- 
taking in  the  lesion,  hftd  I  not  proved 
the  case  to  have  been  as  described  by 
post-mortem  examination. 

In  1  case,  a  second  child  of  twins  was  de- 
livered by  turning,  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  birth  of  the  first  ;  it  pre- 
sented with  the  head,  and  was  born 
alive.  A  slight  hasmorrhage  occurred 
after  the  ex])ulsion  of  the  first  child. 
12  women  died  within  the  puerperal 
month — about  1  in  every  17'J  cases. 

2081  children  were  born  alive. 

81  were  born  still — about  1  in  every  24^ 
births. 

Of  the  Deaths, 
1   was  from  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
twenty-six   hours  after    delivery.     1 
saw   the  patient    under  labour  ;  the 
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uterus  was  excessively  tender,  but 
octius  vigorously.  The  labour  was 
not  of  more  than  average  duration, 
and  the  child  was  expelled  n.'.turally. 
The  disease  must  have  existed  for 
ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  the  poor 
woman  bad  never  apjilied  for  medi- 
cal assistance  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  her  labour. 

1  on  the  sixth  day  after  delivery  by  cra- 
niotomy. She  never  rallied  from  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  her  labour. 

1  about  twenty-four  hours  after  delivery, 
by  turning,  under  lacerated  vagina, 

1  from  hitraorrhage,  two  hours  after  de- 

livery, under  a  shoulder  piesentation, 
at  seven  months. 
3  were  from  the  effects  of  ndherent  pla- 
centa ;  one  from  flooding,  half  an 
hour  after  removal.  I  was  not  at 
home  ;  a  professional  friend  attended 
in  my  stead.  The  second  was  on  the 
seventh  day,  from  irritative  fever  ;  it 
■was  a  case  of  twins,  at  about  7^ 
months.  One  of  the  placenta;  was 
strongly  adherent;  the  patient  had 
not  lost  much  blood.  The  last  was 
from  the  same  cause,  on  the  tenth 
day  ;  she  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of 
blood;  1  have  little  doubt  that,  with 
common  caution,  her  life  mi^ht  have 
been  preserved,  for,  on  the  third  day 
after  her  delivery,  I  found  her  dress- 
ed, and  sitting  by  the  fire. 

2  were  from  contirnied  plithifis — of  which 

disease,  one  patient  had  been  the  sub- 
ject three,  the  other  five  years  ;  one 
died  on  the  eleventh,  the  other  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  delivery. 

'2  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  one 
on  the  eighth  day  after  delivery — she 
had  been  subject  many  years  to  what 
she  termed  uitluna  ;  the  other  on  the 
ninth  day — she  had  suffered  from 
similar  attacks  after  most  of  her  la- 
bours. 

1  three  weeks  after  labour,  from  a  sud- 
den attack  (if  hfrmpptvfis,  ot  which 
6he  was  the  subject  during  the  lat- 
ter weeks  of  her  pregnancy.  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  her  lungs.  Indeed  1  never 
saw  her;  she  had  been  attended, 
during  her  pregnancy,  by  a  gentle- 
man in  her  own  neighbourhood,  and 
continued  under  his  care  after  her 
labour.  The  particulars  I  learned 
from  her  midwife. 

Of  the  Stillborn  Ch'ddrm, 
29  were  premature. 

11  were  putrid  at  full  time,  or  nearly  so. 
13  were  breech  presentations,  at  full  time, 
or  nearly  so. 

3  were  shoulder  presentations. 

1  was  after  the  mother  had  suffered 
from  dangerous  ha;morrhage,  under 
a  partial  placenta  presentation. 


4  were  after  accidental  htcmorrhage. 

3  were  delivered  by  craniotomy. 

1  was   delivered  under  a  rupture  of  the 

vagina. 
"Z  were  '  under    very    lingering   labours, 
both  the  children  being  excessively 
large. 
With  7  the   funis  prolapsed  by   the   side    of 
the  head,  and  could  not  be  returned. 
With  1  the  funis   prolapsed  by   the    side  of 
the  breech. 
14  were  at  full  time,   or  nearly  so,  head 
presenting,  not  putrid,  nor  delivered 
by  art. 

ANATOMY  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Seeing  in  your  Gazette  uf  February 
the  4th  a  letter  upon  the  xAnrttmny  Bill, 
i)V  that  deservedly  eminent  surj^eoii,  INIr, 
Travers,  and  believing  that  one  of  his 
eiofht  desiderata  contains  a  principle  stib- 
versive  of  the  best  interests  of  medical 
science  and  the  public  good,  F  solicit  a 
page  in  your  valuable  journal  for  a  few 
remarks. 

Most  sincerely  do  1  accord  with  him 
in  those  expressions  of  dissent  which  he 
makes  to  every  species  of  traffic  in  hu- 
man flesh.  I  agree  with  him  also  ia 
desiring  the  repeal  of  that  obnoxious 
statute  which  consigns  tlie  bodies  of 
murderers  to  dissection  ;  and  further,  I 
approve  highly  of  tbe  mode  of  obtaining 
i)odies  for  dissection,  as  set  forth  in  his 
fifth  desideratum  ;  and  I  do  so,  because 
I  perceive  in  these  means  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  is  really  desirable  and 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  sound 
medical  knowledge — for  the  total  abo- 
lition of  that  most  repugnant  calling,  a 
resurrectionist — and  of  that  most  horri- 
ble crime,  burlwig.  But  when  iMr. 
Travers  descends  from  the  high  position 
of  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  his  bre- 
thren a  power  of  legally  pursuing  their 
anatomical  studies  unmolested,  and 
stoops  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
severe  restrictive  measures,  which  will 
aftect  thousands  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
we  part  company  immediately  ;  and  I 
shall  consider  it  a  duty  to  oppose  (how- 
ever feebly,)  all  such  contracted,  pariial, 
and  unjust  views. 

The  second  desideratum  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vers has  this  remarkable  expression  : — 
"  The  licensing  of  schools  of  anatomy, 
and  the  pmhibition  to  practise  anatomy, 
except  in  the  licensed  schools,  under  a 
heavy  penally."    And  ajjain,  at  the  con- 
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cludintj  paragraph  of  his  letter,  he  sfives 
it  as  his  decided  opinion,  tliat  it  would 
be  "  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  public  at  larije,  that  ajintomi/  should 
be  practised  except  in  licensed  schools." 

I  trust  tliat  AJr.  VVarburton,  and  all 
other  members  of  Parliament  whom  this 
gentleman  addresses,  will  perceive  the 
excluding,  felteriiig,  illiberal,  and  moHO- 
polizinri  character  of  this  proposition — 
will  anticipate  its  evil  consetjuences, 
and  never  allow  such  to  become  incor- 
porated with  any  anatomical  bill  which 
may  pass  their  honourable  House. 

1  will  now,  in  a  few  words,  substan- 
tiate the  epithets  which  I  bestowed  upon 
this  monstrous,  narrow-minded  proposi- 
tion, and  then  point  out  its  mischievous 
tendencies.  By  the  above  measure,  not 
a  sins{le  physician,  suri^eon,  or  general 
practitioner,  is  allowed  to  take  scalpel 
in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting 
anatomically  any  human  body  (unless  at 
some  licensed  school),  witiiout  incur- 
ring a  "  heavy  penalty."  Now  every 
one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  will 
perceive  this  to  be  fetttrinc;  with  seve- 
rity, and  monopolizing  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent ;  because  he  knows  that  those 
who  preside  over  and  teach  at  the  large 
metropolitan  schools  are  aware  that 
such  a  measure  must  compel  every  stu- 
dent who  is  learning  anatomy,  and 
every  practitioner  who  may  lie  desirous 
of  preserving  that  anatomical  know- 
ledge which  he  has  learnt,  to  resort 
again  and  again  either  to  London,  or 
some  other  place  where  there  exists  a 
licensed  school.  At  present  every  me- 
dical man,  wherever  stationed  in  prac- 
tice, is  at  liberty  to  dissect,  and  keep  up 
his  anatomical  and  surjiical  knowledge, 
but  pass  l\ir.  Travers's  desideratum  into 
a  law,  and  then  who  will  run  the  risk 
of  incurring  '*  heavy  penalties?"  Such 
a  [ilan  might  prove,  as  it  doubtless 
would,  a  grand  desidtratum  to  all 
teachers  of  licensed  schools,  i)ut  would 
it  be  advantageous  to  the  medical  pub- 
lic, or  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large?     I  unhesitatingly  say  no. 

it  is  an  old  lint  wise  saying,  that  what- 
ever is  worth  learning  is  worth  retaining 
also  ;  and  in  no  case  can  tliis  be  more 
strikingly  applicalde  than  to  that  of  a 
medical  education,  because  it  not  only 
interests  those  who  arc  educated,  but 
promotes  in  particular  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Its  great  utility,  and  univer- 
sal daily  application,  render  it  of  para- 
mount importance.     This  being  admit- 


ted, what  are  the  means  which  conduce 
to  its  attainment  and  preservation? 
Practice  and  reflection  combined. 

The  human  mind  is  known  by  past 
experience  to  be  most  fallible,  and  im- 
pressions on  it  (however  strong)  are 
too  apt  to  become  effaced,  or  weakened, 
by  time,  unless  care  be  taken  to  renew 
them  occasionally.  Anatomical  know- 
ledge, surgical  adroitness,  and  medical 
acumen,  are,  in  common  with  other 
acquirements,  influenced  by  similar 
causes,  and  require  similar  means  for 
their  preservation.  Who  is  there  about 
to  undergo  a  surgical  operation  that 
would  not  select  (if  allowed)  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  operator,  and 
who  is  known  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  his  skill  r — and  where  the  person, 
throughout  these  realms, who  is  not  often 
liable  to  recjuire  immediate  surgical  aid? 
and  how  can  this  aid  be  so  effective  as 
when  facilities  are  extensireli/,  yet  legiti- 
mately, given  to  dissection  ?  But  1  will 
refer  all  those  who  are  aiming  to  coop 
within  narrow  limits  the  practice  of  dis- 
section— to  confine  it  within  their  own 
arena,  and  who  would  for  ever  prevent 
the  practitioner  from  touching  it,  (save 
in  a  licensed  school)— to  one  quotation 
from  the  Anatomical  Report  of  a  Select 
Cohimiitee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1828. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  to  the  student, 
while  learning  the  rudiments  of  the 
science,  or  to  the  teacher  while  endea- 
vouring to  improve  it,  that  dissection  is 
necessary,  and  the  operation  of  the  law 
injurious.  It  is  essential  also  to  the 
practitioner,  that  daring  the  uhole 
course  of  his  professional  career  he 
should  dissect,  in  order  to  hep  up  his 
stock  of  knuu  ledge,  and  to  practice  fre- 
(juentlij  on  the  dead  snijject,  lest  by  ven- 
turing to  do  so  unskilfully  on  the  living, 
he  expose  his  patients  to  imminent 
peril.  He  is  re(juired  also,  in  n)any 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  to  guide  the 
judgment  of  judges  and  jurors,  and 
would  be  rebuked  were  he  tf)  confess, 
U])onatiy  such  occasion,  that  from  hav- 
ing neglected  the  practice  of  dissection 
he  was  unable  to  throw  light  upon  a 
point  at  issue  in  that  science  which  he 
professed.  He  is  liable  in  a  civil  action 
to  damages  for  error  in  practice,  due  to 
professional  ignorance,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  may  be  visited  with  penal- 
ties as  a  criminal  for  endeavouring  to 
take  the  only  means  of  obtaining  pro- 
fessional knowledge." 
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Arguments  like  these  are  unanswer- 
able, and  abiHuliintly  prove  anindispen- 
sible  necessity  for  tivo  tliinj^s  :  the  one 
that  of  Icijulizin^j  dissection,  and  the 
other  that  of  liitfusing  its  practice  most 
univers;illv.  If  men  who  are  in  the 
daily  hahit  of  performins:  operations, 
and  of  enjoying-  every  ojiportunity  of 
disseciing,  ("as  in  London)  recjiiire  to 
operate  on  the  dead  body,  in  order  to 
refresli  their  memories,  and  mature  their 
plans,  (whicli  is  known  to  be  the  case) 
how  much  more  bliall  the  country  prac- 
titioner require  it,  whose  occasions  for 
operatinu  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
vet  imperative,  (as  in  hernia,  &c.) 
These  latter,  tlien,  most  clearly  demand, 
upon  every  rational  ground,  an  increased 
facility  for  pursuing  dissection,  and 
tlierefore  that  it  would  not  only 
he  impolitic  and  injurious,  but  un- 
just, to  enact  a  law  which  shall  fetter 
the  practitioner,  and  prohibit  him  from 
dissecting  at  home,  by  heavy  (doubtless 
very  heavy)  penalties,  thereby  com- 
peliing  him  either  to  grow  old  in  igno- 
rance, or  at  the  greatest  inconvenience 
and  expense — absolute  loss,  to  resort 
from  time  to  time  to  some  public 
schools.  Such  a  measure  in  this  age  of 
growing  intelligence  and  liberal  feeling 
would  be  a  blot  upon  legislation,  and 
tiie  consequent  monopoly  of  great 
schools  would  become  odious  and  into- 
lerable. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Warburton's  views 
upon  this  (|uesti()n  are  most  liberal,  and 
that  he  desires  to  obtain  an  act  which 
shall  henelit  the  public  at  larffe.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  he  will  make  a  stand 
against  all  narrow-minded  monopoliz- 
ing views,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  proceed,  and  that  both  houses  of 
Parliameni  M)ay  support  and  assist  him 
in  so  good  a  cause  ! 

Since  writing  the  above,  another  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Travers  has  appeared  in  your 
columns,  wherein  he  avows  the  alleged 
hardship  upon  practitioners  in  the  coun- 
try wishuig  to  refresh  their  knowledge, 
to  be  "  a  pure  delusion,"  and  that  they 
may,  if  desirous,  resort  to  the  metropo- 
litan, or  provincial  schools,  to  brigliten 
up  their  ideas.  This  is  being  rather 
gratuitous  as  regards  the  delusion,  very 
candid  in  the  avowal,  and  extremely 
kind  iU  the  invitation.  1  know  many 
who  do  take  advantage  of  that  liberty 
which  they  now  enjoy  of  keeping  up 
their  anatomical  knowledge.  Mr.  Tra- 
vers must  allow  that  without  it  they 
could  not  operate  with  a  chance  of  suc- 


cess equal  to  operators  in  London.  He 
must  know,  also,  that  however  "  in 
earnest"  a  country  practitioner  mi^jht 
be  to  refresh  his  anatomical  know- 
ledge, and  however  well-appointed  and 
comfortable  his  "  private  rooms"  in 
the  London  schools  might  be,  it  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  quite 
impossible  to  leave  their  patients,  and 
that  so  doing  would  pro*e  their  utter 
ruin.  Hoping  that  you  will  excuse  the 
freedom  of  my  request,  I  am. 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

John  Wayte,  i\LD. 

Lynn,  Feb.  14th,  1832. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

"  Si  trapassamo  per  sozzo  mistura 

Deir  ombre  e  della  proggia,  a  pass!  lenti, 

Toccando  un  poco  la  vita  futura."' 

Uaxtk,  Inf.  Cant.  6. 

Sir, 
A  SURVEY  of  the  world  in  its  present 
condition  displays  a  strange  anomaly  of 
tyranny  and  freedom,  of  ancient  pre- 
judice and  novel  wisdom.  Alen  have 
not  yet  learned  to  despise  the  panoply 
of  political  governments  ;  and  myriads 
are  still  ready  to  delight  in  the  moving 
miseries,  the  useless  cunning  of  mili- 
tary tactics.  War,  with  its  disastrous 
consequences,  is  still  the  glory  of 
mankind;  and  a  multitude  of  particular 
evils  is  merged  and  forgotten  in  the 
cruel  splendour  of  a  day  of  slaugiiter. 
Life  may  still  be  sacrificed  with  impu- 
nity at  the  caprice  of  a  single  man  ;  and 
a  king  may  hear  of  an  aruiv  lost,  and 
coldly  confer  the  haujjhty  favour  of 
saying,  that  his  faithful  subjects  do 
their  duty.  But  in  every  nation  there 
are  now  arising  men  who  profess  the 
ways  of  peace,  and  acquire  and  difluse, 
with  active  benevolence,  the  simple 
truths  of  science.  The  discovery  and 
application  of  a  solitary  fact,  conducive 
to  human  safety  and  human  happiness, 
is  a  crown  mure  lasting  than  that  of 
diadems  ;  and  the  miner  who  is  enabled 
to  explore,  with  personal  security,  the 
perilous  passage  of  his  dungeon,  is 
enlightened  and  protected  by  the  eftbrts 
of  a  genius  cultivated  in  the  daylight  of 
peace.  Astronomy  instructs  us  to  con- 
template the  particles  of  a  universe; 
botany  traces  along  the  heather,  glade, 
and  brake,  the  varied  pencil  of  a  present 
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Deity;  and  anatomy  developes  the  or- 
£[ans  of  life,  and  assists  us  in  alleviating' 
the  multifarious  atllictions  of  a  world. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  nation  tliat 
would  readily  supply  a  thousand  men 
with  arms  for  slaying,  slowly  concedes 
the  utility  of  anatomical  dissection,  and 
superstitiously  conceals  the  remains  of 
those  very  bodies  wliom  it  delii^hts  to 
immolate  in  the  wanton  exultation  of 
conquest.  The  soldier  is  exalted  for 
his  prowess, — the  anatomist  is  favoured 
for  his  knowledge  ;  but  still  the  noisome 
carnage  of  a  field  of  buttle  is  deemed 
more  admirable  than  the  arteries  of  a 
limb  beautifully  displayed  by  the  knife 
of  the  careful  dissector. 

Death  is  more  interesting  than  life. 
In  tlie  darkness  of  tlie  grave  we  are 
taught  to  behold  the  brigiituess  of  futu- 
rity ;  and  in  the  passive  structure  of 
the  corpse,  we  are  led  to  discover  the 
active  meclianism  of  life  in  all  its  func- 
tions. Tlie  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  as  demonstra- 
ble in  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator, 
and  as  applicable  to  the  noblest  of  his 
attributes  —  peace  and  good-will.  In 
exploring  the  dead  body,  the  anatomist 
is  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  is  per- 
petually endeavouring  to  ascend  from 
death  to  life,  from  the  mere  organism 
of  matter  to  the  laws  which  govern 
matter  itself  when  alive.  In  pursuing 
these  delightful  speculations  of  intellect 
and  reason,  his  labour  is  not  vain  ;  he 
is  learning  to  meet  the  casualties  of  life, 
to  adjust  the  fractures  yf  a  linib,  and  to 
fortify  the  bicjsings  of  health.  From 
the  filthiness  of  di.atli,  he  learns  the 
excellence  of  life  ;  he  unfolds  the  nice 
inter-dependence  of  diBerent  organs; 
lie  traces  throusrhout  every  part  the 
slender  rudiments  of  minute  anatomy. 

Such  and  so  fair  is  tlie  study  of  death, 
when  we  have  once  been  a'lmitted  be- 
tvveen  the  veil,  and  beliold  \vithin  tlie 
siuictiuuy  the  inmost  fashion  of  the 
temj)k'.  But  the  temple  stands  in  the 
tdiscuri.y  of  vulj^^ar  superstition. 

The  full  blaze  of  Christianity  has  not  yet 
ilispelled  tlie  mists  that  !>iill  lini,'cr  over 
tha  last  term  of  hum  in  existence.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  the  source  of 
error;  anil  the  populace,  ever  more 
eager  to  preserve  their  latest  remains 
auainst  that  awful  uiomeMl,  forget  that 
the  frailly  of  earth  is  not  the  perfection 
of  heaven.  The  spoliation  of  disea.se 
and  the  decrepiiuile  of  a^e,  the  imi>e- 
cility  of    infancy    and    the    precarious 


virility  of  manhood,  afford  but  feeble 
notions  of  a  glorious  and  eternal  vitality. 
Happiness  could  not  be  complete  in  a 
body  perpetually  liable  to  dissolution  ; 
virtue  could  never  be  accomplished  in 
a  being  whose  passions  are  always  op- 
posinu-  his  reason.  Eternity  itself 
would  be  scarcely  worthy  of  acceptance 
on  the  terms  of  mortality;  and  the  1 
fleeting  particles  of  matter,  which  are 
incessantly  conforming  and  renewing 
our  corporeal  fabrics,  at  once  reduce  to 
an  absurdity  the  notion  of  their  eternal 
subsistence.  Impossibilities  can  never 
be  true.  In  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 
ject, human  intellect  is  at  fault;  and 
we  are  compelled  to  submit  im])licitly 
to  the  words  of  revelation,  while  learn- 
ing the  final  destination  of  our  bodies. 
Scripture  has  not  left  us  doubtful  in 
this  "  land  of  darkness  aiul  the  shadow 
of  death:"  it  has  pierced  beyond  the 
grave  ;  it  has  unfolded  the  gates  of  that 
dread  abyss ;  it  has  sufl'ereil  the  light  of 
heaven  to  gleam  in  grateful  splendour 
on  the  world.  We  are  assured,  that 
our  present  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood 
form  not  a  part  of  eternity  ;  that  the 
body  that  is  sown  is  not  that  body  that 
.'<hall  be,  and  that  our  individual  identity 
shall  develop  itself  in  a  state  of  novel 
independence.  A  grain  of  wheat  is  the 
appropriate  emblem  of  this  subject:  it 
is  sown  in  coldness  and  moisture,  its 
blade  ascends,  and  its  ear  ripens  into 
the  colour  of  g^old  under  the  opening 
aspect  of  the  skies.  VVe  shall,  indeed, 
possess  a  substantiality,  a  visibility, 
and  a  sensual  perceptivity,  but  it  shall 
be  remote  from  terrestrial  enjoyments, 
and  above  the  conditions  of  matter. 
Nor  shall  the  putrefaction  of  the  corpse 
prevent  this  wonderful  metanuirphosis  ; 
for  when  lime  shall  have  an  end,  the 
mountain  and  the  sea,  the  costly  mau- 
soleum and  the  dingy  vault,  shall  alike 
divulge  their  morsels  cd"  corruption  in 
the  clothing  of  immortality.  "  And  I 
set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley 
which  is  full  of  bones,  and  th^y  were 
very  dry  ;  and  theie  wa;<  a  noise  and  a 
shaking,  and  the  bones  came  together, 
bone  to  his  bone:  and  the  sinews  and 
the  flesh  came  ujion  them,  and  the  skin 
covered  them  above,  and  the  breath 
came  into  them,  and  they  lived  and  stood 
up  an  exceeding  great  army."  The 
same  event  shall  hap|)en  unto  all  men  : 
to  the  savage  who  has  been  deviuiied  by 
his  fellows,  and  to  the  monarch  who  has 
been  entombed  in  all  the  pomp  of  regal 
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magnificence.  The  rite  of  sepulture 
will  not  confer  the  riajht  of  resurroction; 
nor  will  the  artificial  preservation  of 
the  corpse  (and  the  mummy  even  has  a 
limited  duration)  make  its  security 
greater  in  heaven.  The  rite  of  burial  is 
profitalde  only  to  social  decency  ;  for  if 
it  be  indispensably  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, what  is  the  lot  of  tiiose  who  have 
died  unavoidably  without  it? — of  Mungo 
Park,  who  perished  in  the  wilds  of  Africa 
— of  Cook,  the  naviyaior,  \vhose  bones 
have  whitened  on  a  foreign  shore? 

What  then  shall  we  say  for  the 
corpse?  Shall  not  the  anatomist  dis- 
sect the  body  which  must  needs  of  itself 
melt  into  putrescence  ?  can  he  profit 
the  living  by  neglecting  to  learn  from 
the  dead  ?  does  he  prevent  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  world  by  learning  the  nature 
of  its  dead  before  the  whole  is  dissolved  ? 
Nay,  but  anatomy  is  good,  because  it 
is  humane;  and  it  is  as  worthy  of  the 
thoughts  of  uiinisters  and  the  eyes  of 
princes,  as  all  the  obscurity  of  politics 
and  the  captivating  glitter  of  arms. 
The  dead  rise;  and  the  knife  of  the 
anatomist,  while  unlacing  the  body  for 
tlie  good  of  mankind,  can  not  nullify 
the  eternal  fiat  of  the  Creator. 

These  observations  have  been  made, 
because  it  is  vulgarly  supposed  that 
dissection  is  a  sacrilege  on  popular 
worship.  Dissection  from  mere  wan- 
tonness is  impiety;  dissection  for  know- 
ledge is  wisdom.  If  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  revere  our  intellects,  and  not  our 
bodies;  we  shall  use,  and  not  abuse, 
our  limbs  and  animal  functions  while 
yet  they  are  ours  in  life;  and,  resting 
in  hope,  we  shall  have  no  fear  concern- 
ing our  deaths,  whether  our  bodies 
become  the  dust  of  the  grave,  the  food 
of  maggots,  or  the  subject  of  the  ana- 
tomists ;  or  whether,  by  any  ehance 
medley  in  human  afluirs,  tliey  be  lost 
and  wasted  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Meuicclus. 

Jan.  2),  1832. 


WOUNDED  ABDOMEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Yoxford,  Feb.  2,  1832 


As  you  were  pleased  to  publish,  in  a 
recent  number  of  your  valuable  periodi- 


cal, (page  585)  some  particulars  of  a 
case  of  wounded  abdomen  with  which  I 
furnished  you,  and  as  the  comparatively 
short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
infliction  of  the  wound  might  have  in- 
duced some  of  your  numerous  readers 
to  entertain  less  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
result  than  I  did,  I  am  induced  to  tres- 
pass yet  again  on  your  time  and  space, 
liappy  in  being  able  to  inform  you  that 
the  case  ha3  terminated  most  satisfacto- 
rily, so  far  as  the  bodily  health  of  the 
patient  is  concerned  ; — the  poor  fellow, 
however,  has  settled  gradually  into  a 
state  of  idiotcy. 

A  part  of  the  early  treatment  of  the 
case  I  omitted  to  mention.  On  suc- 
ceeding in  replacing  the  intestine,  which 
had  been  protruded,  by  his  struggles, 
between  tiie  sutures,  1  ordered  constant 
gentle  pressure  to  be  kept  up  ou  the 
wound  with  a  cushion  of  linen,  by  the 
hand.  This  was  done  until  the  edges  of 
the  wound  had  sufficiently  consolidated, 
so  as  to  remove  all  risk  of  further  simi- 
lar accident.  While  engaged  on  mv 
knees  (for  1  found  him,  ou  entering 
the  house,  on  tiie  floor)  in  reducing  the 
displaced  viscera,  he  more  than  once 
said,  "  Cut  it  a  little  mure,  sir;  you 
wont  he  able  to  put  all  that  back  through 
the  small  hole  I've  made."  This  was 
said  with  the  greatest  ?««(/  froid,  con- 
templating the  effects  of  his  rashness 
witii  the  most  jjcrfect  composure.  It 
would  have  perhaps  appeared  strange  to 
the  bystanders  had  1  been  eventually 
obliged  to  adopt  the  very  course  which 
he  recommended,  and  which,  1  think, 
would  have  been  correct  practice  in  the 
event  of  extreme  difficulty.  In  the 
after-treatment  of  such  cases,  1  con- 
ceive that  nothing  but  strict  (juiet, 
and  great  attention  to  the  svstem 
and  diet,  can  avail.  The  freedom  from 
any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  extrava- 
sation must  be  attributed  to  that  general 
and  eqtu\l  pressure  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  which,  more  than  anything 
that  art  can  contrive  or  effect,  tends  to 
confine  and  fix  the  viscera,  whether  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, or  in  a  state  of  repose.  1  have 
a-su!iied,  cm  the  evidence  of  the  knife 
being  covered  with  faeces,  and  the  escape 
of  foetid  gas  from  the  wound,  that  an 
intestine  was  wounded  ;  no  part,  how- 
ever, which  was  displaced,  was  found  to 
be  so,  being  all  greatly  distended  with 
flatus.  It  is,  I  think,  reasonable  to 
imagine,  that  the  tenderness  and  slight 
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external  inOammalion  wbich  occurred 
subsequently,  and  required  leeching', 
was  the  eS'ect  of  an  internal  adhesive 
process,  which  has  proved  his  eventual 
protection  from  a  fatal  result. 

Should  these  further  remarks  be  ac- 
ceptable, you  will  oblige  me  by  giving 
them  publicity. 

I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  James  Hallett. 


ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  PRAC- 
TISING  PERCUSSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
The   following  methods  of  percussing 
the  chest  are  at  present  in  use  : — 

1st.  By  striking  the  chest  with  the 
ends  of  the  fingers.  This  is  objection- 
able, on  account  of  the  pain  inflicted  by 
it  in  pleurisy  and  other  similar  affec- 
tions, in  which  percussion  is  most  likely 
to  be  tried.  In  the  case  of  females  also 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  would  be 
permitted ;  and  although  in  hospitals, 
and  in  the  instance  of  some  private  in- 
dividuals, no  obstruction  may  be  offered, 
yet  the  method  not  being  of  universal 
application,  it  may  be  wanting  at  the 
crisis  when  the  practitioner  is  in  the  ut- 
most need  of  it. 

2d.  By  percussing  with  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  a  finger  of 
the  other  hand  laid  on  the  chest,  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  blow.  Undoubtedly 
by  this  tiie  patient  is  saved  from  being 
hurt,  l)ut,  in  con«equence  of  the  dif- 
ference of  action  between  the  right  and 
left  hand,  it  is  hard  to  percuss  a  patient 
placed  in  a  bed,  without  changing  the 
angle  at  which  the  fingers  strike,  so 
much  as  to  oi)scure  very  considerably 
the  sound  of  fulness  or  emptiness,  upon 
which  our  judgment  of  the  case  is  to  be 
formed. 

3d.  By  percussing  with  the  fingers 
on  an  ivory  plate,  aa  recommended 
by  M.  Piorry. 

4th.  By  percussing  witli  the  fingers 
on  a  piece  of  Indian  rul)her.  Both  of 
those  methods  are  objectionable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ditlercnt  atiffles  at  which 
the  finircrs  of  the  operator  strike,  and 
the  did'erent  sound  thence  produced ; 
but  chiefiy  ori  account  of  the  superficial 
sound  produced  by  the  stroke  on  those 
substance?,  and  which  is  so  loud  as  to 


obscure  the  sound  of  fulness  or  empti-. 
ness — the  great  desideratum  to  be  at- 
tained. 

The  method  of  percussion  adopted  bv 
Dr.  Osborne,  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun's,  al- 
though very  simple,  yet  has  been  the 
result  of  many  trials,  made  under  the 
conviction  that  the  methods  now  men- 
tioned are  all  of  them  attended,  with 
uncertainty  and  difficulty  to  the  young 
practitioner.  He  uses  two  pieces  of 
sole-leather  of  a  circular  form,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  percusses  with  the  edge  of  one,  per- 
pendicularly, on  the  surface  of  the  other. 
The  accuracy  with  which  these  render 
the  sound  of  fulness  or  emptiness  is 
quite  remarkable,  and  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  leather  and  integuments  of 
the  body  having  nearly  the  same  density, 
and  consequently  rendering  the  same 
vihrations.  The  leather  must  be  of  a 
porous  texture  ;  for  if  it  has  i)een  ham- 
mered, the  superficial  sound  takes  place 
which  is  so  objectionable  in  the  ivory 
and  Indian  rubher.  To  strike  with  the 
edge  of  another  circular  piece  is  advan- 
tageous, both  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  stroke  is  made  at  the 
same  angle,  and  also  because  the  super- 
ficial sound  is  thus  reduced  to  the  least 
possible,  inasmuch  as  the  periphery 
of  a  circle  can  touch  a  right  line  only 
in  a  point.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  observe,  both  with  respect  to  this 
and  any  other  means  of  mediate  percus- 
sion, that  it  must  never  be  performed 
till  the  sulistance  to  be  percussed  has 
been  [)laced  in  the  closest  possible  con- 
tact with  the  patient's  skin.  If  this  has 
not  been  done,  then  hollow  sounds 
will  be  communicated  from  the  inter- 
vening space,  and  tiie  true  sound  of  the 
interior  will  not  be  obtained. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  O. 

Dublin,  Jan.  1832. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  TIIE  CHOLERA 
AS  IT  WAS  EXPERIENCED  AT  ST.  , 
PETERSBURGH*, 

In  the  course  of  last  Year, 

By  Dr.  Ockft., 

CounseUor  of  State,   Director  of  tlie  School  of 
Midwifery,  itc.  iSc. 

The  greater  number  of  our  physicians 
believe   that  the  cholera  is  not. conta- 


•  Translated  from  the  original  French  MS.  in 
our  possession.— E.G. 
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^ious.  I  am  of  that  number — that  is  to 
say,  I  believe  tiiat  tlie  disease  does  not 
communicate  itself  by  immediate  con- 
tact of  cither  persons  or  dolhes,  but  i)y 
a  principle  in  the  air  allied  to  malaria 
and  n'  'xshy  exhalations. 

Tilt  occurrence  of  instances  of  con- 
tajjion  is  attciuleii  with  much  doubt ; 
examples  of  the  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease liirou:,'li  the  agency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere an^  much  more  common  ;  and 
the  latter  hypothesis  is  well  supported 
by  the  circumstances  which  are  usually 
found  in  connexion  with  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  malady,  and  its  rapid 
spread  in  the  localities  where  it  makes 
its  attacks.  A  number  of  persons,  in 
fact,  will  always  lie  found  in  those 
places,  who,  though  they  may  escape 
the  cholera  itself,  yet  are  sultject  to 
certain  indispositions  evidently  con- 
nected therewith,  and  which  they  under- 
iro  in  a  greater  or  less  dejrree,  accord- 
ing to  the  pretlisposition  of  their  sys- 
tems to  be  affected  by  atmospherical 
influences. 

This,  however,  is  an  inquiry  of  far 
less  importance  than  that  ro<ifarding  the 
best  mode  of  treatment.  !So  many  me- 
thods and  remedies  had  been  recom- 
mended, that  it  seemed  to  be  the  wisest 
course  to  adopt  that  which  accorded 
best  with  our  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint.  No  one  particular  remedy 
had  hitherto  been,  apparently,  more 
successful  than  another.  During  the 
first  fortniirht  most  of  the  patients  died. 
The  mortality  after  that  began  to  dimi- 
nish ;  and  in  the  last  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, a  greater  number  were  cured  than 
died,  though  generally,  and  on  the  ave- 
rage, more  thun  fifty  per  cent,  perished. 
We  used  vapour  baths  and  frictions  with 
some  success,  as  we  already  had  done 
at  Moscow, — the  supervening  perspira- 
tions, by  the  way,  ought  not  to  lie  push- 
ed too  far,— and  bleeding  in  the  com- 
mencement, or  after  the  crisis  in  the  (so 
called)  period  of  reaction,  we  also  found 
to  be  not  unfreiiuently  successful.  But 
I  shall  not  proceed  to  detail  the  several 
observiuions  of  this  sort  which  have 
been  made  by  others  in  the  course  of 
their  practice ;  I  will  speak  of  what  I 
myself  observed  ;  and  1  may  be  allowed 
to  mention,  that  some  of  the  following 
facts  have  been  communicated  to  cer- 
tain German  physicians,  and  are  already 
published  in  the  302d  number  of  the 
Frankfort  Journal.  J  should  inform  the 
reader  of  these  remarks,  that  the  time 
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of  my  experience  at  St.  Petcrsburijh 
was  during  the  second  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  it  was  still  very  fatal ;  but  it 
is  my  anxious  wish  that  the  method 
which  1  recommend  should  be  fairly 
tried  in  the  first  period,  in  which,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  it  will  lie 
found  equally  efficacious,  inasmuch  as 
I  only  emjiloyed  it  in  the  very  wor^t 
cases  that  came  under  my  care,  treating 
those  which  were  not  so  severe  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  results  of  mv  me- 
thod were  the  loss  of  not  more  than  two 
in  fifteen,  while  of  the  common  cases 
treated  after  the  common  way,  far  more 
than  the  proportion  of  ten  in  fifteen 
were  lost, — a  fact  which  I  beg  particu- 
larly to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  inspection 
of  a  part  of  the  city  which  embraced 
four  districts  and  two  hospitals,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  about  600  pa- 
tients, and  was  enai)!ed  satisfactorily 
to  make  the  following  observations. 
My  earliest  notions  of  cholera  were 
derived  from  the  works  of  English 
authors  who  had  seen  and  treated 
the  disease  in  India.  I  availed  my- 
self also  of  the  experience  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  the  malady  in 
Moscow ;  and  the  conclusion  i.t  which  [ 
arrived  was,  that  the  essence  of  the  cho- 
lera consisted  in  palsy  of  the  circidatory 
system.  This  was  the  theory  adopted, 
too,  by  my  colleagues  generally,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  held  that 
the  disease  was  one  of  the  blood  itself, 
coagulated  by  the  direct  influence  of  mi- 
asmata. The  external  treatment  which 
was  found  to  be  most  efficacious  seemed 
to  confirm  our  views— vapour-baths, 
frictions,  sinapisms,  and  moxas.  With 
respect  to  internal  treatment,  we  found 
ourselves  at  libertv  to  choose  out  of  an 
infinite  variety  o?  remedies,  v;iriously 
recommended,  and,  in  truth,  our  prin- 
cipal embarrassment  arose  out  of  the 
profusion  of  our  stores.  1  determined, 
hovvever,  to  be  catitious  as  to  what  in- 
ternal remedies  I  should  employ  until  I 
hnd  formed  a  better  judgment  of  the  in- 
dications afforded  in  the  progress  of  the 
disorder.  The  high  eulogium  pro- 
nounced on  the  oxide  of  bismuth  by  Dr. 
Leo,  of  Warsaw,  induced  me  to  begin 
with  tiiat.  I  aL-o  tried,  at  the  same 
time,  other  remedies,  which  were  ex- 
tolled in  like  manner — such  as  nitric 
and  nitrous  acid,  &c. ;  but  not  one  of 
them    seemed     superior     to     another. 

3  F 
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Whatever  patients  survived  the  first  at- 
tack appeared  to  enjoy  ;i  sort  of  conva- 
lescence, in  which  there  was  a  respite 
from  the  severest  symptoms — such  as 
the  icy  coldness  of  the  extremitif  s,  the 
acute  pains,  the  vomiting,  puri^ing,  &c.  ; 
but  after  tlie  second  or  third  day,  the 
appearance  of  a  new  set  of  symptoms, 
of  a  very  different  character,  shewed 
that  what  was  taken  for  a  crisis  by  no 
Jneans  deserved  that  name.  A  new 
stage  of  tlie  disease  began  ;  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  of  a  very 
difl'erent  kind  in  different  persons.  Most 
of  the  patients  became  delirious,  and 
then  lethargic — a  state  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  them  jjerished  ;  and  this 
it  was  that  induced  many  of  the  n;edical 
attendants  to  consider  cholera  as  a  ner- 
vous fever.  Other  patients,  however, 
had  none  of  those  nervous  symptoms, 
but  suffered  from  infiainmation — gene- 
rally of  the  liver,  hut  sometimes  of  the 
parotid  glands.  Olliers,  too,  iiad  fevers  of 
the  gastric,  bilious,  or  the  purely  influm- 
nidtory  kind,  witliout  local  affection  ; 
and,  in  fine,  there  were  other  examples 
in  whicii  a  convalescence  steadily  suc- 
ceeded the  first  attack,  which  iiad  resem- 
bled intermittent  or  a[)upleclic  fever. 
The  extreme  variety  which  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  second  stage  of  the  disor- 
der, led  me  to  infer  that  it  was  not 
really  a  sladium  reacli'/uis,  as  it  was 
called,  but  a  true  second.try  disorder 
with  wl)ic!>  we  had  to  contend,  brought 
on  by  the  efforts  of  the  system,  which 
had  nnt  been  relieved  thoroughly  from 
the  first  attack  with  a  well-marked 
crisis.  Hence  I  was  encouraged  to  look 
out  for  other  remedies  of  more  virtue 
than  had  iiitherlo  been  employed;  and 
hearing  much  of  the  great  efficacy  of 
sail,  which  had  i)een  extensively  used 
inoneof  thehospitalii,by  M.  Esenbeck  — 
without  any  communication  with  that 
gentleman,  and  indeed  by  no  means  san- 
guine about  the  success  of  the  remedy — 
1  ordered  it  in  doses  of  a  table-spoonful 
of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  to  be  repeated  every» 
liour,  for  a  patient  who  was  carried  in 
labouring  under  one  of  the  most  severe 
forms  of  tlie  disease.  A  large  and 
strong  sinapism  was  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  be  applied  to  his  stomach, 
and  his  body  was  rolled  up  in  a  hot 
blanket.  The  first  effect  of  the  salt  was 
to  increase  the  vomiting,  hut  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  nature  of  the  ejected  fluid 
Lad  become  decidedly  bilious,   and  an 


hour  and  a  half  had  not  elapsed  when 
tiie  patient  threw  up  an  enormous  rpian- 
tity  of  bile.  There  never  was  such  a 
change  for  the  better:  all  his  formida- 
I)Ie  symptoms  had  vanished  as  if  by  en- 
chantment; his  fucif^  hijipocratica  was 
conipletely  gone  ;  his  pulse  was  now 
full,  like  that  of  a  man  coming  out  of  a 
hot-iiath ;  the  extremities,  which  had 
been  icy  cold  and  black,  were  now  of 
their  natural  colour,  and  bathed  in  a 
comfortable  perspiration  ;  and,  in  short, 
tlie  poor  creature,  wiio  could  not  utter 
a  sylla'.de  on  his  arrival,  was  now  aide 
to  tell  me,  in  a  good  iond  voice,  that  he 
was  "  much  lietter."  He  had  several 
bilious  stools  next  day,  and  three  days 
after  went  home  quite  recovered. 

From  this  time  I  ordered  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda  for  all  the  severe  cases 
that  came  to  the  hospital.  There  were 
fifteen  of  them  of  the  worst  description  ; 
and  all,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after 
taking  the  salt,  threw  up  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bile.  Thirteen  were  saved.  Of 
the  two  that  died,  one  sunk  through 
weakness,  on  the  third  day  ;  the  other 
lethargic,  on  tlie  fifth  day.  Those  who 
passed  bile  from  the  bowels  were 
speedily  well— in  three  or  four  days  at 
farthest ;  but  the  others,  who  had  not 
sucli  stools  so  soon,  remained  ill  for 
some  days  longer,  witli  many  of  the  un- 
equi\ocal  chtderic  sycnptoms,  which 
yielded,  however,  eventually  to  some 
doses  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  (Several 
of  my  colleagues,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated these  facts,  cxj)erienceil  the  same 
happv  results  from  tlie  use  of  salt.  It 
seemed  that  the  solution  acted  rather  l)y 
virtue  of  its  eflicacy  in  relieving  the 
spasm  of  the  biliary  ducts,  than  i-s  an 
emetic;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
true  method  of  treating  cholera  is  by 
evacuating  the  bile  as  soon  as  possible, 
'i  hose  who  direct  their  attention  to  al- 
laying the  striking  symptoms  merely — 
the  vomiting  and  purging,  for  instance — 
may  succeed,  jirohably,  in  getting  over 
the  first  stage  ;  but  they  will  produce  no 
salutary  crisis,  and  the  secondary  dis- 
ease will  come  on,  which  never  is  the 
case  when  the  bile  is  duly  drawn  off. 
It  is  clear  that  the  sooner  this  is  done 
the  better,  as  it  will  obviate  much  of 
those  dansrcrous  congestions  which  are 
apt  to  take  place  in  the  head,  and  may 
lead  to  conse(ii:ences  of  a  fatal  kind. 

The  morbid  a  ppearaiiccs  ohserved  after 
death  in  Russia  have  been  like  those 
noted  in  India— the  gall-bladder  full  of 
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bile,  tlie  ducts  spasmodically  closed — 
very  rarely  absence  of  bile.  I  fear, 
however,  that  suHicient  attention  has  not 
been  paid  in  those  necroscopic  exami- 
nations to  the  stage  of  the  malady  in 
whic-h  tlie  patient  sunk. 

Miuiy  of  my  colleairiie?,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  oliserved  thai  the  be^l  pre- 
servative cigainst  cholera,  wlien  certain 
premonitory  symptoms  are  present,  is 
a  good  emetic.  And  ue  had  occasion 
to  observe,  that  when  tlie  disease  was 
on  the  decline,  nnmbers  who  had  been 
treated  on  tlie  calminir  system,  were 
looij  reooveriiifr,  and  still  mucli  troubled 
with  vertii(oes,  pains,  cramps,  &c. ; 
while  no  instance  of  this  sort  was  ever 
observed  where  the  bile  had  not  been 
early  dischar^^ed. 

On  the  wliolc,  I  have  been  led  to  alter 
very  materially  my  opinion  rei^ariling 
the  essence  of  the  disease,  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  miasm,  actinir  principally 
on  the  biliary  system,  canses  an  abun- 
dant secretion  of  bile  ;  which  beini^  ar- 
rested by  the  spasm  of  the  ducts,  in- 
duces ultimately  spasm  of  the  ve//rt-c«j;ff. 
Hence  tiie  disorder  in  the  circulation, 
and  in  the  blood  itself — nervous  sym- 
pathy giving  rise  to  many  of  the  other 
syn)ptoms,  as,  for  example,  the  serous 
effusion  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
vomiting,  purging,  and  vertigo.  I  shall 
not  add  a  word  with  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  the  (supposed)  secondary 
disease— or  stadium  reactiunis,  as  it  has 
been  called— it  being,  in  my  opinion, 
purely  accidental ;  and  whatever  it 
might  seem  proper  to  prescribe  in 
such  circumstances — such  as  bleeding, 
leeches,  anlipl\logistics,  and  so  forth — 
being  stated  at  length,  and  ably  too, 
in  the  protocols  of  the  faculty  of  Riga. 
(Aligned  j  Ockel. 

Coiiscillier  d'Etat   et  Uirecteur 
de  I'hcole  des  Sages-femmes 
a  St.  Petersboiirg. 
Nov.  9,  1831. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  EMETICS  IN 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  'f  the  London  BIcdical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  regarding 
the  priority  of  adtninislering  mustara 
as  an  emeiic  in  Cholera,  and  various 
claimants  have  appeared  in  the  field  to 
snatch  what  little  honoui  there  is  re- 


specting its  invaluable  discovery.  With 
regard  to  emetics  in  Cholera,  it  is  need- 
less to  state  that  I  was  the  first  person 
who  fully  tried  their  efiects  in  England, 
and  so  sensible  was  I  of  their  use,  that 
I  constantly  carried  ipecacuanha  about 
with  me.  Certaiidy  Dr.  Johnson  and  1 
both  had  one  object  in  view— tliat  of 
restoring  the  balance  of  the  circulation  ; 
and  it  o'-curred  to  me  long  ago  that  if  I 
could  only  produce  full  vomiting,  that 
end  would  be  obtained.  !Since  then  I 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
precise  object  staled  in  tlie  work  of  my 
talented  friend,  Dr.  Holland,  where  be 
fully  shows  the  exact  results  of  experi- 
ments with  emetics.  As  to  the  use  of 
mustard  as  an  emetic,  I  do  not  aj)prove 
of  it.  In  the  first  place,  should  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  not  be  sus- 
pended or  destroyed,  every  purpose  is 
answered  !)y  the  ipecacuanha,  and 
where  the  vitality  of  the  stomach  is  af- 
fected, all  emetics  are  useless,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  witnessed.  Again,  the  mus- 
tard produces  inflammation  of  tiie  mu- 
cous membranes,  (as  I  have  ascertained 
in  some  instances  on  examination  after 
death,)  which  is  a  serious  objection  to 
its  internal  use  ;  and  then  the  abuse  of 
the  thing  is  beyond  all  imagination. 
In  one  case,  that  of  E.  Stoddart,  in  the 
hospital,  (which  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Lindsey,  but  which  he 
has,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  forgotten 
to  mention  in  his  report)— I  say  in  that 
case  the  quantity  of  mustard  given  was 
enormous,  without  the  slightest  advan- 
tage :  therefore  it  will  be 'readily  seen 
that  every  !)enefit  to  be  hoped  for  from 
these  reujedies,  will  ensue  from  the  use 
of  mild  emetics.  But  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  use  of  emetics 
alone:  my  plan  is,  (time  being  every 
thing  in  Cholera,)"  if  called  sulliciently 
early,  to  al)slract  blood,  conjoined  with 
the  administration  of  an  emetic.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  the  dreadful  col- 
lapse, and  all  the  attendant  honors  of 
this  disease,  may  thus  be  prevented  :  1 
have  repeatedly  tried  the  practice,  and 
can  speak  confidently  of  its  almost  spe- 
cific efiects.  Ill  those  cold  blue  cases, 
wiiereallthe  various  functions  of  the 
body  are  suspended  or  destroyed,  I  en- 
tertain a  high  opinion  of  galvanism, 
with  dry  heat  to  the  surface,  l)ut  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  trying  its  power,  as 
the  galvanic  battery  which  1  ordered 
did  not  arrive  in  Sunderland  until  after 
the  hospital  was  closed. 
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In  a  work  now  in  the  press,  by  Dr. 
Haslewood  and   myself,  oases  will  be 
oiven,   fully  proving  ilie   advantage  of 
the  practice  stated  in  this  letter. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obe'dient  servant, 
\V.  lAIoRDEY,  Surireon, 

Late  in  charge  of  the  Cholera  Hospital. 


P.S.  I  l>ei(  leave  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  quarantine,  which,  as 
far  as  this  "place  is  concerned,  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  The  medical  gentle- 
man who  generally  examined  the  crews 
is  well  known,  in  great  practice,  and  of 
hitfh  character.  I  was  applied  to,  to 
take  the  duty  in  his  absence,  and  the 
names  of  other  practitioners  on  the  list 
were  of  decided  em.inence.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  though  frequently 
sent  for,  I  was  always  absent  when  the 
officers  called,  so  that  I  never  attended 
professionally,  but  I  received  from  the 
principal  officer  the  most  special  and 
particular  directions  as  to  what  was 
required,  and  he  directed  my  attention 
to  many  details  which  I  should  not 
otherwise  have  considered  important. 
T  know  how  the  duty  was  performed 
here,  and  that  the  examination  was  suf- 
ficiently minute  in  every  respect.  Of 
the  anxiety  to  do  the  duty  well  and  effi- 
ciently, no  better  proof  can  be  adduced 
than  the  fircumstance  of  a  steam-boat 
being  generally  at  the  orders  of  the  offi- 
cers. The  severity  of  the  law  has  more 
than  once  excited  complaint,  but  how 
far  quarantine  of  any  kiud  can  check 
the  disease  or  prevent  it  from  spreading, 
is  a  totally  difierent  question. 

Sunderland,  Feb.  21,  1S32. 

SHORT  EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS  ON  CHOLERA. 

(^From  Ainsicorth  on  Cholera  us  it  appeared  at 
Sunderland.) 
Bloodletting.  —  In  the  generality  of 
cases  bloodletting  is  efficacious  in  propor- 
tion lo  the  earliness  of  its  employment.  In 
the  first  staj^e,  while  the  pulse  is  yet  full 
and  the  tepipeniture  not  reduced,  it  may  be 
plentiful,  as  there  are  chances  of  its  cuting 
short  the  disease.  The  pulse  may  be  the 
guide  here  ;  if  oppressed,  bleed  till  it  be- 
comes softer  and  fuller.  But  when  the  col- 
lapse has  come  on,  the  quantity  drawn  should 
be  small.  Kight  ounces  in  an  adult  will  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  remainder  to  circulate 
more  freely,  and  relieve  the  heart,  and  at 


the  same  time  will  not  exhaust  the  patient 
too  much.  The  absence  of  the  pulse  is  no 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  lancet.  In  all 
cases  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  syncope  ; 
and  in  persons  addicted  lo  spirituous  liquors, 
bleeding,  though  beneficial,  often  increases 
the  violence  of  the  spasms  in  the  muscles  of 
the  extrfmities  and  the  trunk.  Dr.  Keir, 
whose  opinions  (if  I  may  judge  from  the  ablfe 
report  published  in  "  Papers  relative  to 
Cholera  Spasmodica")  are  deserving  of  the 
greatest  attention,  mentions  that  bloodlet- 
ting, when  the  vital  energies  are  very  much 
depressed,  has  proved  hurtful.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  in  cases  of  extreme  old 
age  and  debility  the  amount  of  blood  drawn 
must  be  very  small  to  do  it  with  safety  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  in  cases  where  a  sudden 
and  very  large  evacuation  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  disease,  immediate  bleeding  will 
be  pernicious.  But  with  these  exceptions, 
the  experience  obtained  from  what  I  saw  of 
the  general  pratice  at  Sunderland,  combined 
with  the  light  which  pathology  has  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  lead  me  to 
think  that  bloodletting  should  always  be 
had  recourse  to  in  the  first  and  second  pe- 
riods of  the  disease,  while  there  is  any 
chance  of  obtaining  bicod. 

Mode  cf  applying  Heat.  —  Measures 
must  al  the  same  time  be  taken  to  restore 
animal  heat  ;  and  the  simplest  methods  are 
the  most  efficacious,  IMuch  has  been  said 
about  hot  b:igs  of  sand,  &C.,  and  frictions 
with  various  hot  stimulating  substances. 
The  bags  are  thrown  aside  by  tlie  cramps, 
or  found  quite  inefi'ectual  ;  the  bottles  of  hot 
water  are  every  now  and  then  on  the  assis- 
tants' feet;  and  the  preparation  of  frictions 
withdraws  attention  from  more  important 
symptoms.  Latterly,  in  the  hospital,  the 
whole  jilan  consisted  in  ])lacing  the  patient 
before  a  large  fire,  and  momentarily  renew- 
ing very  hot  blankets.  This  is  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  the  patient  can  then  be 
watched  carefully,  and  without  distraction. 
Hot-air  baths,  or  vapour  baths,  may  be  of 
use  at  this  juncture ;  they  certainly  are  of 
none  in  the  period  of  collapse. 

Alkalies  in  Cholera. — The  carbonates  of 
soda  and  ammonia  have  been  found  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  this  period  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  Goss  says*  he  was  sent  for,  in  India, 
to  an  old  native  woman  who  was  labouring 
under  al!  the  symptoms  of  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease.  He  administered  about  a 
drachm  of  the  soda  with  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  :  the  stomach 
ejected  three  or  four  doses,  wliich  were  re- 
pealed Ds  often  as  the  organ  became  tranquil 
enough  to  admit  of  its  being  swallowed  ;  ul- 
timately one  dose  was  retained,  and  half  the 
quantity  was  given  every  hour,  until  all  bad 

*  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Disease  called  Cho- 
lera. 
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symptoms  had  disappeared  ;  and  the  patient 
recovered  without  the  aid  of  any  other  me- 
dicine, excepting  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel 
and  jalaj).  Mr.  Goss  was  taken  ill  himself; 
and  during  his  confinement  four  or  five  (why 
so  iniletiiiite  ?)  cases  were  treated  under  his 
instructions  by  a  native  assistant,  all  of 
which  terminated  favourably. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  these  ficts, 
Mr.  Torbock  was  led  to  make  trial  of  the 
ctiibonate  of  soda  at  Sunderland,  and  met 
with  the  most  successful  results.  One  case 
which  I  attended  with  him,  the  patient,  a 
boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  had  scruple 
doses  administered  to  him  every  half  hour, 
and  at  the  lapse  of  that  period  exhibited  the 
greatest  an.tiety  lest  they  should  be  omitted. 
'J'he  action  reminded  me  of  the  effects  of  the 
carbondtes  of  soda  and  ammonia  on  the  bite 
of  a  snake  or  the  stiug  of  a  wasp. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  TREATMENT. 

\st  Period, — Oppression. 

Diarrhoea.  Calomel  and  opium ;  chalk 
mixture. 

Prostration.  Bleeding ;  salt  or  mustard 
emetics. 

Evacuations.  Bolus  of  calomel ;  carbo- 
nates of  soda  or  ammonia. 

Cold  surface.  Heat ;  frictions  with  hot 
dry  blankets  ;  vapour  or  hot-air  bath. 

Loss  of  colour.     Warm  restoratives. 

Febrile  action.  Mild  aperients  ;  diapho- 
retics. 

2d  Period. — Collapse, 
■   Vpigastric  pains.     Mustard  poultices  or 
liquid  epispastics. 

Evacuations.  Warm  enemas ;  turpentine 
injections. 

Cramps.   Sinapisms  ;  frictions;  sedatives. 

Absence  of  secretions.  Aromatic  spirits; 
volatile  essential  oils  ;  calomel. 

Cold  breath.   Oxygen  ;  nitrous  oxide. 

Cold  affusions.  Loss  of  sensation  ;  heat, 
pulse,  and  voice,  deficient. 

Sd  Petiod. — Feb' He  Action- 
Mild.     Tepid  baths  ;  gentle  aperients. 
Severe.    Local  depletion  ;  blistering  ;  pur- 
gatives and  diaphoretics. 

(From  Dr.  Laurie's  Essay  on  Cholera  in  India, 
Sunderland,  and  Newcastle.) 
Fear  does  not  predispose  to  Cholera. — Does 
fear  [iredispose  to  this  disease  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  fear  ever  gave  a  man  cholera, 
or  ever  will.  To  the  production  of  cholera, 
a  regii'ar  chain  of  causes  and  effects  is  as 
necessary  as  to  jjoisoning  by  prussic  acid. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gateshead  fell  asleep  on 
the  2.5ih  December,  in  perfect  security  and 
devoid  of  panic,  but  before  the  sun  rose  on 
the  2dth,  fifty-five  individuals  had  been 
seized,  thirty-two  of  whom  were  destined 
not  to  see  it  set.     For  several  days  subse- 


quent to  the  y7th,  the  panic  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  greater  than  1  have  ever  witnessed 
under  any  pestilence,  while  the  new  cases 
decreased,  and  on  the  oOih  were  as  low  as 
twenty. 

Efficury  of  Cholera  Hospitals. — A  doubt  has 
been  cast  on  the  efficacy  of  hospitals  in  re- 
lieving cholera.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  in 
no  disease  are  they  more  useful.  A  cholera 
patient  requires  to  be  treated  with  a  d  gree 
of  care  and  assiduity,  and  demands  external 
agents  and  comforts,  which  the  poorer 
classes  cannot  command  in  their  own  houses. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  that  the  ])Oor  do 
not  receive  every  attention  from  official  medi- 
cal men  which  the  nature  of  their  circum- 
stances permits.  I  am  convinced  they  do — 
but  I  am  certain,  that  if  cholera  invades  tha 
larger  towns  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  medical  men  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  attending  the  poor  in  their  own  houses  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  they  will  experience  in- 
superable difficulties  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary remedial  agents.  In  an  hospital,  on  the 
other  hand,  medical  visits  at  stated  intervals 
during  the  day  and  night,  together  with 
careful  students  acting  as  house  surgeons, 
will  effect  more,  with  one-twentieth  amount 
of  labour,  than  the  most  acti'-e  can  possibly 
accomplish  in  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

In  Sunderland  I  found  one  excellent  hos- 
pital, in  Newcastle  three,  and  in  Gateshead 
one  was  got  up  during  my  stay  there.  They 
were  found  very  useful,  but  much  less  so 
than  they  will  be  in  such  large  towns  as 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,in  which  the  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  readily  into  hospi- 
tals. 

State  of  the  Respiration  in  Cholera. — 1st. 
Of  mechanical  respiration.  I  ascertained, 
when  in  Newcastle,  that  this,  in  almost 
every  instance,  is  unimpaired,  and  in  very 
many  augmented.  The  stethoscope  proved 
that  at  every  inspiration  the  lungs  are  fully 
dilated,  and  that  a  larger  than  ordinary 
quantity  of  air  entered  them.  In  only  one 
instance  (.lean  Crawford)  I  found  the  me- 
chanical respiration  interrupted,  probably 
from  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  girl  died  suddenly  of 
spasm  an  hour  afterwards.  In  very  few  could 
I  discover  effusion  into  any  of  the  parts  con- 
tained within  the  chest.  In  almost  all,  the 
breathing  continues  perfectly  easy  until 
death  ;  in  many,  there  are  none  of  those 
convulsive  sobbings  which  precede  death 
from  other  diseases,  making  it  very  difficult 
to  say,  in  cholera,  at  what  time  the  patient 
has  ceased  to  live  ;  so  cahiily  and  gently  are 
his  previously  severe  sufferings  terminated. 
From  all  this  I  infer,  that  the  nerves  supply- 
ing the  external  muscles  of  respiration,  the 
phrenic  and  the  recurrents,  are  unimpaired 
in  function.  In  corroboration  of  this,  we 
know  that  cramps  are  much  more  violent  in- 
those  muscles  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
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lower  poTtion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  the 
abdominal  and  muscles  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities, than  those  of  the  chest  and  arms. 
The  external  resjiiratory  nerve,  and  the  phre- 
nic, are  given  off  in  the  neck. 

"id.  Functional  respiration.  If  we  cut 
across  the  eighth  pair  of  nervfs  below  the 
point  where  the  recurrents  are  given  off,  me- 
chanical lespiriuion  continues  for  many 
hours,  and  the  breathing  becomes  difficult 
beiore  death,  in  consequence  of  effusion  into 
the  bronchi  and  sulistance  of  the  lungs.  In 
cholera,  the  blood  being  rapidly  deprived  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  fluid  ingredients,  and 
little  blood  being  in  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  effusion  cannot  occur,  and  the  patient 
dies  without  dyspnoea.  If  mechanical  respi- 
ration can  go  on  while  the  influence  of  the 
brain  on  the  pulmonary  plexus  is  cut  off,  is 
not  the  probability  strong,  that  to  these 
plexus  belong  the  functions  of  the  lungs, 
prop  rly  so  called  ?  That  the  functions  of 
the  lungs  are  suspended,  is  proved  by  the 
following  facts: — 1st.  The  deadly  coldness 
of  the  surface,  of  the  air  issuing  from  the 
lungs,  and  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  I 
need  hardly  state  my  adherence  to  the  phy- 
siological doctrine,  that  animal  beat  depends 
on  respiration.  Those  who  doubt  it,  would 
not  be  convinced  by  any  arguments  I  can 
adduce.  I  may  say,  however,  that  cholera 
affords  an  additional  argument  in  support  of 
its  independence  of  the  brain.  The  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  less  impaired  than 
those  of  any  other  organ  ;  and  yet,  in  cho- 
lera, animal  heat  ceases  to  be  formed.  :^d. 
Less  carbonic  acid  is  thrown  off  in  expira- 
tion, and  the  blood  is  not  decarbonized. 
These  are  the  unquestioned  functions  of  the 
pulmonary  ganglia. 

Bleeding  in  Cholera. — I  am  happy  to  have 
it  in  my  jiower  to  state,  that,  from  all  I  have 
seen  of  cholera  in  Rlusselburgh,  Tranent, 
and  Haddington,  and  from  what  I  have 
learned  from  the  medical  gentlemen  resi- 
dent in  these  towns,  bleeding  is  pre-emi- 
nently useful  in  this  disease.  From  the 
practice  pursued  in  these  places,  one  point 
I  consider  settled — viz.  the  utility  ol  bleed- 
ing in  the  premonitory  stage,  more  especial- 
ly on  its  first  afipearauce.  How  far,  or  if  at 
Edl,  it  ought  to  be  j>ut  in  practice  in  the 
other  stages  of  the  malady,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
state 

Proportion  nf  those  attacked  to  Population. — 
1st,  The  numbers  attacked,  in  pioportion  to 
the  population  of  the  jilaces  infected,  are 
more  than  five  times  greater  in  Sunderland 
and  Gateshead  than  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions ;  and  the  deaths  to  the  pojiulation 
more  than  three  times.  The  seizures  are 
nearly  one-half  less  than  among  our  troops 
in  India. 

2d.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  seizures 
is  1^  higher  than  among  our  Indian  troops, 


and  conaidetably  lower  than  among  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry. 

ol.  When  we  consider  that  this  disease  is 
limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  locali- 
ties, its  effects  on  families  must  be  fearful. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with 
two,  six,  or  even  eight  of  the  same  family 
stricken  with  it,  within  a  few  hours.  The 
picture  is  ii;^gravated  when  we  recollect  that 
the  disease  selects  its  victims  from  that  class 
of  the  community  who  are  least  able  to  sus- 
tain any  addition  to  their  misery. 

4th.  The  statement  that  cholera  does  not 
increase  the  bills  of  mortality,  is  not  correct. 
The  average  number  of  deaths  in  Gateshead 
was  nearly  eighteen  monthly.  In  that  pa- 
rish the  deaths  from  cholera  alone,  in  nine- 
teen days,  were  7^  times  that  amount. 
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t's  Mediece  tucri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,dlcendipericulumuonrecuso-"— CiCEBO. 
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When  we  last  addressed  our  readers, 
the  metropolis  was  in  a  state  of  panic; 
hut,  like  most  otiier  instances  where 
exagiferated  apprehensions  ijet  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  the  excitement  has 
heen  followed  by  a  quiescent  confidence 
which  bears  as  little  relation  to  a  sound 
and  healthy  state,  as  the  commotion  to 
which  it  has  succeeiied.  We,  who  stand 
detached  and  personally  free— pledged  to 
nothing  but  the  promulgation  of  the 
truth,  can  easily  perceive  two  parties  bu- 
sily at  work — the  cholera  and  anti-cho- 
lera ;  nor  are  whig  and  tory,  terms  de- 
signating more  opposite  opinions,  or 
interests  maintained  with  more  uncom- 
promising rancour  than  the  medical 
warfare  regarding  the  present  sanitary 
state  of  the  metropolis. 

Now  the  first  impression  which  has 
been  forced  upon  our  minds,  is,  that 
there  exists  a  great  want  of  candour 
on  both  sides.  The  object  with  the  con- 
ductors of  the  daily  press  especially,  is 
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not  in  any  depree  to  ascertain  whether  same  orations  may  ag'ain  find  a 
the  disease  called  cholera  he  actually  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  or 
present  in  London,  hut  simply  and  uii-  Chronicle  of  Tncs-day.  'J'liere  is,  in 
equivocally  to  make  out  that  it  is  not ;  fact,  a  knot  of  them,  whose  names  are 
and,  in  their  zeal  to  accomplish  this,  they  as  familiar  to  the  ears  of  admirin:^  jjos- 
not  only  forsjet  all  that  they  themselves  sips  as  the  cholera  itself — or  any  other 
90  recently  said,  with  rei^ard  to  the  at-  sort  of  plague.  Now  these  are  just  the 
tempts  at  concealment  practised  in  Sun-  kind  of  persons  who  suit  tiie  newspapers, 
derland,  but  at  once  emhrace  opinions  for  they  are  alwavs  ready  when  a  re- 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease  ference  is  wanted,  constantly  perking 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  themselves  up  as  oracles  on  all  occa- 
stand  recorded  in  their  own  pages.  The  sions,  in  season  or  out  of  season ;  he- 
blind  anxiety  to  make  out  a  particular  ing,  as  Grattan  happily  said,  "  little 
case  without  reference  to  the  facts,  men,  but  out  in  all  weathers." 
leads  them  to  allude  only  to  those  cir-  If  our  non-medical  cotemporaries 
cumslances  and  tliose  doctrines  which  had  simply  confined  themselves  to  a 
tend  to  give  plausibility  to  their  own  temperate  expression  of  their  incredu- 
side  of  the  question.  This  is  the  true  lily,  and  their  want  of  satisfaction  with 
explanation  of  our  seeing  individuals,  the  proofs  alleged  for  the  existence 
without  either  experience  or  reputation,  among  us  of  the  same  malignant  disease 
adduced  as  hii;h  authorities;  and  thus  whicli  has  committed  such  ravages 
the  !/H/iosm^  epithets  of  "  eminent  piiy-  al)road,  we  should  have  admitted  the 
sician"  and  '•  distinguished  practition-  reasonableness  of  their  doubts,  and  ac- 
er,"  are  prefixed  to  names  of  the  most  quiesced  in  the  propriety  of  instituting 
subordinate  grade  in  the  profession,  a  rigid  inquiry,  conducted  by  men  who 
and  applied  to  persons  on  whom  such  had  iio  interest  in  the  result,  and  who, 
announcements,  in  the  eyes  of  their  familiar  with  the  diseases  which  infest 
brethren,  constitute  the  bitterest  sa-  the  poor  of  this  metropolis,  were  able 
tire.  So  we  have  "  striking"  articles  to  say  what  was  and  what  was  not  of 
on  cholera  coi)ied  into  their  pages  foreign  origin — or  at  least  of  unwonted 
by  journalists  wholly  incapable  of  per-  aspect.  But  when  we  see  the  leading 
ceiving  that  the  only  sinkhif/  points  journals  of  the  day,  however  violent 
in  the  quotations  are  their  utter  their  political  animosities,  joining  here 
lack  of  common  honesty  and  com-  as  in  a  common  cause,  and,  in  the 
mon  sense.  These  observations  na-  most  inteniperato  manner,  raising  the 
turally  lead  us  to  speak  of  another  cry  of  "  no  cholera!"  we  naturally 
set,  or  rather  another  mode  of  acquir-  call  to  mind  the  conduct  of  the  Hun- 
iug  notoriety  adopted  by  the  same  set  garian  cerfs  and  boors  of  Russia,  and 
of  candidates  for  newspaper  reputation  :  almost  expect  to  see  their  example 
we  mean  the  band  of  spokesmen  wlio  followed  up,  and  '*'  down  with  the 
on  Saturday  enlighten  tlie  world  at  the  doctors''  added  to  the  general  shout. 
Westminster  Medical  Society — due  care  How  unjust,  how  unreasonable,  how 
being  taken  that  their  very  important  impolitic  is  all  this !  What  a  spectacle  do 
and  authoritative  opinions  sliali  appear  we  present  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  Herald  or  the  Post  of  .Monday;  more  particularly  to  the  intelligent  por- 
on  the  evening  of  which  day  they  fail  tion  of  our  continental  neighbours! 
not  to  transport  themselves  to  Bolt-  AVhen  the  disease  reached  Sunderland, 
Court,  in  the  speech-stirring  hope  that,  and  afterwards  Newcastle,  was  it  not 
by  a   little  variety  in  the  diction,  the  the  universal  exclamation  of  those  very 
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parties  who  now  are  loiulest  in  their 
denial  of  any  cholera  existing  in  Britain, 
that  they  who  opposed  themselves  to  the 
conviction  of  the  unwelcome  visitor  hav- 
jiiff  arrived,  were  acting  under  a  selfish, 
mistaken,  and  dangerous  policy?  and 
were  not  the  opponents  of  the  truth  in 
every  instance  ultimately  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  which  reason 
pointed  out?  Is  it  possihle,  then,  that 
after  all  this,  with  nearly  four  months 
of  experience  allowed  us,— to  say  no- 
thing of  what  was  to  be  learnt  frono 
contemplating  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease as  it  pursued  its  slow,  but  steady 
progress  from  the  Sunderhunds  to  the 
shores  of  England  ;— after  all  this,  we 
ask,  is  it  possible  that  the  same  scene 
of  useless  controversy  is  to  be  renewed, 
as  to  the  identity  of  a  malady  which 
hundreds  of  intelligent  witnesses  have 
declared  to  be  as  much  the  same  as  the 
phenomena  of  disease  ever  are  when 
displayed  in  difterent  races  of  men  and 
in  different  regions  of  the  world?  and 
all  this  for  no  other  reasons  than  that  the 
complaint  is  not  so  unlike  what  has 
been  seen  before  among  us  as  some  had 
led  themselves  to  expect,  or,  for- 
sooth, because  it  has  not  already  com- 
mitted greater  havoc  in  the  metropo- 
lis. If  the  denial  of  its  existence  had 
anv  tendency  to  bring  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  wished-for  end,  we 
should  be  the  last  to  raise  our  voices 
against  the  delusion  ;  but  the  very  re- 
verse is  the  case.  Whetlier  cholera  be 
infectious  or  not,  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  to  be  most  efficiently  checked 
by  removing  the  sick  from  situations  in 
which  they  contracted  the  disease,  and 
also,  if  possible,  removing  from  their 
abodes  of  fillhiness  and  misery  theinlia- 
bilants  of  those  localities  in  which  the 
malady  first  displays  itself ;  or,  when  this 
cannot  be  done  (as  must  too  often  be  the 
case)  in  lesseningtheii  liability  to  become 
affected,  by  improving  their  condition. 
To  accomplish  such  extentivc  olijects, 
considerable  sacrifices  must  be  made  by 
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the  wealthier  part  of  the  community. 
But  the  view  taken  by  the  public  press 
has  been  of  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quence in  this  respect,  retarding  or 
wholly  arresting  the  preparations  re- 
luctantly begun,  and  willingly  aban- 
doned ;  so  that  if  tlie  "  no  cholera"  cry 
should  prove  fallacious,  the  public  will 
have  to  thank  those  who  raised  it,  for 
infinitely  more  serious  mischief  than 
has  resulted  from  the  unskilful  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Health.  , 

A  very  short  time  must  decide  to  the  ^ 
conviction  of  all,  whether  the  cholera  be 
or  be  not  in  London,  and  till  then  let  us 
act  as  if  the  question  were  already  beyond 
all  doubt:  the  poor  will  be  the  gainers 
whichever  party  proves  to  be  correct, 
and  the  evil  that  trade  has  sustained  by 
the  announcement  of  its  presence,  can 
scarcely  be  aggravated  by  so  short  a 
delay  as  will  be  requisite.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  wiser  and  honester  proceed- 
ing than  to  deny  the  existence  of  that 
to-day  which  to-morrow  may  be  too 
apparent  to  be  concealed  :— at  Oren- 
burg, where  it  ultimately  prevailed  so 
extensively,  only  two  cases  occurred 
during  the  first  fortnight ! 

IMeantime,  let  us,  as  faithful  chro- 
niclers of  passing  events,  consider 
how  tiie  facts  at  present  stand.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  history  or  in 
medicine,  cholera  has  proceeded,  step 
by  step,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  and  the 
manner  of  its  progression  has  been  such 
as  in  our  minds  to  prove,  that  it  is  car- 
ried by  human  intercourse.  Atoneof  the 
ports  of  England  opposite  to  and  trad- 
ing with  those  places,  where  the  cho- 
lera then  prevailed,  a  malignant  disease, 
some  months  ago,  made  its  appearance. 
Many  competent  persons  who  had  seen 
the  cholera  in  India  and  in  Russia, 
have  also  seen  the  cases  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  have  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  same.  Several  persons — to  the 
amount  of  ten  or  twelve— have  also  seen 
and  examined  the  patients  said  to  be 
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aflFected  with  cholera  in  London,  and  pressed  our  belief  that  it  lias  heen 
they  have  deliberately,  but  positively,  conveyed  by  transmission  from  man 
stated  the  disease  slill  to  be  tlie  same,  to  man — but  this  idea  by  no  means 
We  have  seen  and  conversed  with  some  carries  with  it  tlie  assumption  that  the 
of  these,  and  if  they  be  wrong-,  then  is  mode  or  t'acility  of  its  transmission  is 
there  no  value  in  human  tesimony.  It  analooous  or  equal  to  that  evinced  by 
is  a  great  mistake  to  say,  as  tlie  daily  small-pox  and  certain  other  diseases. 
press  has  done,  that  these  jjenllemen  Indeed,  to  us  there  appears  to  be  some- 
receive  extrava<rant  remuneration,  and  thingpeculiar,  and  hitherto  unexplained, 
thus  have  a  direct  interest  in  keepinij  up  in  the  propajjation  of  cholera,  and  hence 
the  deception  ;  at  least  in  the  instances  the  plausibility  which  may  be  given  to 
to  which  we  allude,  no  such  temptation  either  side,  contai,Mon  or  non-contagion, 
existed  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  by  those  who  take  a  limited  or  partial 
"  Inspectors,"  who  act  under  the  Cen-  view  of  the  subject.  Accordingly,  the 
tral  Board,  we  may  remark  that  they  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  in 
are  taken  from  military  surgeons  and  which  individuals  have  been  exposed 
assistant  surgeons  on  half  pay,  some  with  impunity  to  whatever  influence 
of  whom  are  dragged  unwillingly  from  cholera  in  others  is  capal)le  of  prodnc- 
the  repose  of  private  life  to  laborious  ing,  is  so  great,  as  scarcely  to  leave  any 
and  often  invidious  duties,  for  wlych  parallelism  between  this  and  the  avow- 
they  receive  only  the  diflference  be-  edly  contagious  diseases ;  so  that  while 
tween  their  retired  and  full  allowance,  the  history  of  its  progress  leads  us  to 
which  in  none  of  the  ranks  exceeds  a  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
guinea,  and  in  tiie  latter  amounts  only  communicated  by  human  intercourse, 
to  a  few  shillings  a-day.  Several,  we  yet  the  proportion  constantly  exposed 
know,  would  give  double  the  sum  to  be  without  suffering  induces  us  to  regard 
freed  from  the  "appointment,"  and  we  the  risk  incurred  by  individuals  not  re- 
doubt whether  in  any,  the  auri  sacra  siding  in  the  locality  where  the  disease 
faynes  be  so  strong  as  to  make  them  see  has  originated,  as  extremely  limited  ; — 
their  patients  hhw,  when  other  people  such  as  ought  not  to  produce  any  ap- 
would  discover  in  them  only  their  natu-  prehension  on  the  mind  of  the  medical 
ral  complexion.  ^Vilh  regard,  however,  practitioner,  and  such  as  to  render  per- 
to  the  Central  Board,  it  must  be  ac-  fectly  illusory  and  absurd  the  panic  ex- 
knowledged  that  the  injudicious  violence  isting  among  many  in  the  better  ranks 
of  the  press  has  stirred  up  probably  one  of  life,  who,  we  believe,  run  little  more 
of  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  human  hazard  from  the  existence  of  cholera 
mind  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  in  London  than  from  that  of  the  plague 
disease  ;  for  it  now  touches  the  honour,  in  Constantinople. 
not  less  than  the  interest,  of  the  mem-  We  believe  cholera  to  be  a  fever,  in  the 
bers  of  that  Board  to  search  out  and  cold  stage  of  which,  the  patient  often 
bring  to  light  every  single  case  that  can  dies— that  it  is  the  same  which  has  been 
possibly  bear  the  name  of  cholera,  described  by  several  of  ihe  older  writers. 
Their  interest  and  their  duty  are  most  and  that  this  particular  visitation  has 
clearly  set  at  variance ;  and  wc  can  only  reached  us  over-land  from  Bengal.  But 
say,  that  if  they  now  really  wish  the  the  most  important  points  after  all  are 
malady  to  cease,  they  must  be  the  most  not,  whether  cholera  be  a  new  malady,  or 
upright  and  disinterested  of  men.  an  old  one — whether  it  be  of  Asiatic  ori- 
Supposing  the  disease  in  all  the  gin  or  of  English  growth  :  but  this  is  the 
countries  where  it  has  appeared  to  vital  question — does  there,  or  does  there 
be  essentially  the  same,  we  have  ex-  not,  exist  in  London  a  disease  (by  what- 
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ever  name  it  may  be  called)  which  CASES  OF  CHOLERA, 
proves  fatal  to  a  larje  proportion  of  We  are  anxious  to  impress  upon  our 
those  affected  hy  it  in  less  than  twenty-  correspondents  that  little  interest  car. 
four  hours,  and  has  it,  or  has  is  it  not,  now  attacli  either  to  the  mere  opinions 
been  customary  to  meet  with  such  oases  of  persons  who  have  not  actually  seen 
in  this  metropolis?  'lie  cholera,  or  even  to  individual  cases. 
If  there  really  be  no  more  sickness,  unless  they  illustrate  some  important 
andnogreater  mortality  amonff  the  lower  point.  On  this  account  we  have  de- 
orders  than  usual,  then,  indeed,  is  the  clined  to  insert  several  which  have  been 
alarm  which  has  been  sounded  unjusti-  sent  to  us.  General  results,  and  infe- 
fiable,  and  then  may  the  ordinary  pro-  rentes  as  to  the  effects  of  remedies,  we 
visions  for  the  poor  be  sufficient;  shall  be  thankful  to  receive— such,  for 
but  if  (as  we  believe,)  a  malii^nant  instance,  as  are  contained  in  the  valua- 
fever,  called  cholera— the  same  as  has  ble  paper  from  St.  Petersburo;li,  and  in 
proved  so  fatal  in  other  great  cities  of  t'le  shorter  communication  from  Sun- 
Europe  and  Asia,  be  really  among  us,  dcrland,  to  be  found  at  pp.  7.92  and  795. 
then  it  is  imperative  that  extraordinary  We  shall  also  continue  to  extract  the 
exertions  should  be  made  to  obuate  the  most  important  facts  from  each  work 
evils  of  an  extraordinary  emergency,  as  it  appears,  prefixing  ap|)ropriate 
It  is  not  for  us  to  dive  into  the  future,  headings,  as  in  the  last  and  present 
and  we   can   at  best  only  reckon  upon  numbers. 

probaliilities,  but  this  we  will  say,   that        Frank  Burns,  whose  case  was  given 

if  the  disease  do  not  spread  in  London,  last  week,  is  now  (juite  well. 

so  as  to  put  to  shame  the  intemperate  ^  

cry  of  "  no  cholera,"  then  will  this  town      WHAT  DO  THE  LAWYERS  THINK 
constitute  a  solitary  exception  to  the  OF  CHOLERA? 

many  hundred  places  which  it  has  visit-  j^  jg  not  impossible  but  that  the  ques- 

ed ;  and  if  it  do   so  spread,  wh;.t  Ian-  tion  may  be  mooted  ere  lon<:,  in  some 

guage  will  be  strong  enough  to  denounce  of  our  Courts  of  Law,  whether  an  ac- 

the  selfish,  the  base,  the  stultified  oppo-  tion  for  imputing  the  Cholera  to  a  man 

siiion  of  certain  members  of  the  press  to  would  lie.     This,  as  Mr.  Amos  recently 

thepreparatorymeasuresalreadytoolong  observed,  in  a  lecture  on  AledicalJu- 

delayed,  and  which,  if  the  Central  Ijoard  risprudence,    might  lead   to  a    result 

had  been  less  fearful  of  incurring  unpopu-  perhaps   in    some    measure   desirable; 

larity,  and  more  energetic  in  represent-  for,    notwithstanding    the    apparently 

ing  to  the  government  what  was  requi-  widely-differing  opinions  of  the  faculty 

site,   would  have  been  long  ago  com-  with  regard  to  the  contagious  or  non- 

pleted    without    precipitation,    without  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  it  is 

clamour,  and  without  panic.     As  it  is,  probable   that  our   legal   functionaries 

we  have  said  before,  and  we  repeat,  that  would  not  lose  much  time  in  coming  to 

the  public  is  not  satisfied,  will  not  be  a  j;<r//tv«/ determination  on  the  subject, 

satishe.l,  an.l  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  We  believe  that,  in  general,  it  is  action- 

with  a  Board  of  ileaUh  for  the  direction  able  to   impute  a   contagions  disease; 

of  the  empire  at  which  only  three  pro-  and  on  this  ground  several  curious  de- 

fessional  meu  have  seats,  while  not  one  cisions  have  been  obtained  by  the  gen- 

oflbose  three  is  a  medical  practitioner,  tlemen  of  the  bar.     "  Thou  hast^he 

or  can  by  possibility  be   familiar   with  MVm^^  sickness"  was  found  to  he  m,t 

the^seases  of  the  n.ctropolis  * .  aclional)le  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of 

•i^r  latent  return  7^,.  of  cholera  in  Lo7  '\^'''^'  "''-"  ^'irst-^vhence  we  may  infer 

don,  see  page  s08.  that  cpilipsy  was  not,  even  at  that  pc- 
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riod,  deemed  contagious ;  though,  at  a 
subseciiient  date,  the  expression  was 
accounted  aclionahle,  when  applied  to 
an  attorney,  because  it  tended  to  slander 
and  disal)le  liim  in  his  calling.  Leprosy, 
not  so  much,  pcrliaps,  on  account  of 
its  supposed  contagiousness,  as  of  its 
odious  nature — rendering  it  expedient 
that  the  infected  individual  should  be 
removed  from  the  |)ulilic  eye— has  fre- 
quently been  the  su!)ject  of  legal  in- 
quiry. "  Thou  art  a  leper,"  is  highly 
actionable,  for  it  charges  a  man  with 
thrusting  himself  into  society  where  he 
ought  not  to  be,  and  intimates  that  the 
ancient  and  severe  writ  De  hpmso  umo- 
vendo  ought  to  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  question  concerning  plague,  small- 
pox, and  other  notoriously  contagious 
disorders,  may  be  looked  upon  as  settled 
long  since. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 
Foreign  and  Domestic. 


experienced  a  smart  tingling  in  the  part. 
In  some  this  sensation  was  transient,  in 
others  prolonged,  hut  never  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  jnodiice  troublesoiue  ner- 
vous (iislurl)ance ;  at  the  i^aine  time 
tlu-re  appeared  a  great  numher  of  little 
red  points,  at  llie  ajjites  of  whicli  liiere 
soon  were  |)erceplihle  little  pustules, 
which  wiiiiin  from  thirty  to  fifty  hours 
had  liecome  fully  developed.  Many  of 
these  became  united,  and  then  formed 
large  patches,  tilled  with  vv'nite  opacjue 
lluid.  The  eruption  increased  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  it  re- 
mained st:ttionary,  and  subsecjuenlly 
died  away  like  small-pox.  In  some 
cases  where  the  oil  was  applied  to  the 
face,  the  eruption  was  more  copious  and 
intense  than  elsewhere. 

Thinking  that  this  form  of  connter- 
irrilution  might  prove  serviceable  in 
cases  which  had  resisted  other  means, 
31.  Andral  had  recourse  to  it:  in  many 
of  these  it  also  failed,  but  in  others  the 
improvement  was  so  rapid,  as  to  shew 
the  friction  to  be  a  therapeutic  agent  of 
considerable  value.  Atnong  the  suc- 
cessful cases  are  enumerated  old  rheu- 
matic pains,  obstinate  sciatica,  numb- 
ness of  one  side  of  the  face,  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


EXTERNAL   APPLICATION  OF    CUOTON 
OIL. 

M.  Andral  has  recently  published  an 
account  of  some  experiments  which  he 
has  been  making  with  the  croton  oil*. 
In  more  than  thirty  cases  he  had  it 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
thighs,  or  arm-pits,  in  quantities  vary- 
ing from  four  to  twenty  drops  ;  some- 
times pure,  sometimes  mixed  with  al- 
mond oil.  These  frictions  were  made 
under  ditTerent  circumstances,  and  in 
some  instances  certainly  under  condi- 
tions favourable  to  absorption;  yet,  to 
his  astonishment,  no  appreciable  result 
referrible  to  such  effect  was  met  with, 
except  in  one  instance.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  the  patients  an  eruption  ap- 
peared on  the  parts  where  the  friction 
liad  been  employed,  differing  in  degree 
according  to  the  <]uantity  of  oil,  and  the 
part  rublied,  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
individuals.  The  following  were  the 
general  phenomena : — A  few  hours  after 
the  friction  (supposing  this  to  have  been 
employed  for  some  minutes)  the  patients 

•  Gazette  iledicale. 


BILIARY  FISTULA. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the'  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  I\I.  Civiale  read  an  ac- 
count of  a  case  of  biliary  lisluia,  exiii- 
bited  by  a  patient  now  in  the  Ilopital 
Necker.  'I  be  sultject  is  an  ottJcer,  who, 
in  the  campaign  of  1812,  received  a 
thrust  with  a  lance  in  the  abdomen,  and 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
'i'he  wound  had  penetrated  the  cavity  on 
the  right  side,  about  two  inches  from 
the  uuibilicu<.  There  resulted  from 
this  a  ventral  hernia,  which  was  re- 
strained by  means  of  a  circular  bandage 
round  the  body.  Since  that  time  the 
patient  has  lived  in  an  alternate  state  of 
health  and  sutl'ering  till  the  autumn  of 
1831,  when  a  urinary  calculus  liaving 
made  its  appearance,  he  came  to  Paris, 
to  be  treated  at  the  hospital  above  men- 
tioned. The  digestive  organs  were 
found  to  be  much  impaired  ;  and  the 
liver  was  so  nuich  enlarged  as  to  ex- 
tend to  the  umbilicus.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  this  viscus  contained  puru- 
lent matter;  and  tlie  abscess  was  sub- 
sequently opened  with  all  due  care. 
The  fluid  evacuated  did  not  present  the 
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usual  characters  of  pus  comin*  from 
the  liver.  When  the  suppuration  had 
nearly  disappeared,  a  ^jreenish  fluid 
escaped  from  the  openiiiLS  and  at 
lenEfth  one  day,  after  a  violent  fit  of 
colic,  a  considerable  quantity  was  eva- 
cuated, with  re<(ard  to  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake  in  takinsr  it  for 
bile.  From  this  time  a  similar  discharge 
lias  occurred  at  each  dressini;'.  Loss  of 
appetite,  and  sleep,  and  great  eniacia- 
tion,  were  the  immediate  consequences 
of  this  evacuation  of  bile.  Three  (hiys 
after  the  stools  became  white,  but  there 
was  neitlier  constipation  nor  looseness. 
The  digestion,  however,  became  gradu- 
ally restored,  but  the  skin  has  not  yet 
regained  its  natural  appearance.  About 
a  wine  glass  full  of  bile  is  evacuated  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours;  the 
quantity,  however,  during  the  two  days 
preceding  the  date  of  the  narrative  had 
become  diminished.  The  operation  of 
lithotrity  was  performed  notwitiistand- 
ing  the  above  complication,  and  appa- 
rently with  complete  success. — Gazette 
Medicale. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS  OF  YELLOW 
FEVER. 

Yellow  fever  shews  a  most  decided 
predilection  for  the.  northern  hemis- 
phere. The  e(]uator  seems  to  present 
it  with  an  insurmountable  bar.  Yet 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  at  places  in 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  in  certain  locali- 
ties on  the  coasts  of  .Vfrica  and  Asia,  all 
the  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  soil 
most  favourable  to  the  disease  would 
seem  to  exist  in  a  stale  of  concentra- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  on  account  of  the  greater 
heat  of  North  America  that  the  com- 
plaint is  so  peculiarly  attached  to  that 
quarter,  for  Brazil  and  Peru  are  of  a 
temperature  infinitely  higher  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  nor  are 
they  destitute  of  changes  or  of  extreme 
humidity.  (iuaya()uil  and  Panama, 
whicli  arc  situated  but  a  few  degrees 
north  of  the  line  on  the  west  coast  of 
America,  are  ravaged  with  yellow  fever, 
while  Lima,  fourteen  degrees  south,  as 
Martinique  is  fourteen  degrees  north,  is 
very  healthy,  though  far  from  being  very 
cleanly. 

What  have  the  winds  to  do  with  the 
question  ?  Their  direction  and  inten- 
sity seem  to  have  much  concernment  in 
it,  yet  it  is  diflicult  to  slate  any  thing 
with  precision  on  this  point.     We  can 


only  say,  that  the  prevalent  winds  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  or 
the  south-westerly,  come  from  the 
ocean,  as  at  the  Antilles,  when  the 
trade-winds  similarly  come  from  the 
main.  Has  tlie  elevation  of  the  country 
any  thing  to  do  with  it  ?  It  would  seem 
not,  for  Avica,  in  Peiu,  is  not  only 
situated  on  the  flat  low  sea-coast,  but  is 
exposed  to  a  iireeze  which  blows  per- 
petually oft'  an  isUmd  covered  thickly 
with  tiie  dung  of  seal)ir(ls,  diffusing  a 
stench  which  infects  the  air  around  the 
whole  country  to  a  great  extent.  Avica, 
however,  is  entirely  free  from  the  deso- 
lating malady.  Quilia,  another  town  of 
Pern,  is  also  on  the  coast,  and  near  a 
river:  it  is  an  extremely  hot  situation, 
yet  the  yellow  fever  never  shews  itself 
there.  At  Lima,  the  unseemly  nastiness 
of  the  streets  is  remarkable  :  dead  dogs, 
asses,  and  mules,  are  left  there  to 
putrify,  without  removal,  even  after  the 
birds  of  prey  have  devoured  every  thing 
but  the  bones.  Nor  is  the  disposal  of 
the  human  body  better  cared  for  iu 
that  region  ;  the  graves  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  are  quite  exposed, 
and  uncovered  with  earth.  The  humi- 
dity of  the  atmosphere,  too,  is  extreme 
and  invariai)le:  the  sky  is  perpetually 
charged  with  clouds,  and  the  sun-beams 
can  never  reach  the  soil  :  in  short,  nei- 
ther are  there  here  any  occasional  brisk 
gales  to  dissipate  the  malaria  which  is 
constantly  accumulating.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  yellow  fever  never  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  Lima;  nor  do  we  find  the 
iidiabitants  particularly  disposed  even 
to  gastric  affections,  bilious  complaints, 
or  any  of  the  disturbances  which  seem 
to  have  relationsliip  to  the  disorder. 

This  preference  of  yellow  fever  for 
the  nortiiern  hemisphere  is  still  further 
countenanced  by  what  occurs  in  the 
old  world— we  allude  to  the  frequent 
epidemics  of  Legliorn,  Barcelona,  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  almost  annual, 
aflliclion  of  Cadiz. — From  the  Sotes  of 
31.  Spar,  R.N.  of  France. 

SNUFF    CHEWING. 

We  have  seen  wretched  creatures  vic- 
tims to  this  habit,  who,  in  their  haggard 
countenances  and  blooiishol  eyes,  are 
little  better,  on  the  scale  of  suffering, 
than  the  opium  eaters  described  by  Mr. 
Madden.  All  that  wc  have  said  of  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco, 
will  apply  to  snuff  cliewing.  When  re- 
duced to  powder,  this  poison  is  more 
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readily  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the 
saliva,"  and  more  intimately  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  month  and  ton^ne. 
Of  course  it  is  more  readily  ahsorhcd  in 
this  state,  and  is  more  injurious  to  the 
sense  of  taste  and  the  nervous  system  in 
general.  Tobacco,  applied  to  a  iim!)  or 
any  part  of  an  animal  denuded  of  its 
skin,  at  first  irritates  and  tlien  paralyzes 
it.  Next  to  this,  as  a  means  of  making 
it  operate  on  tiie  living  body,  will  Ite 
to  put  it  on  a  moist  surface,  such  as 
that  of  the  toni>ue,  mouth,  throat,  and 
nostrils.  By  this  process,  as  in  chew- 
ing, smoking,  and  snuffing,  the  animal 
economy  is  sui>jected  to  tiie  morbid  in- 
fluence of  this  poison.  No  person 
escapes  it  who  uses  tobacco  in  any 
form,  mask  the  thing  as  he  will.  The 
poison,  he  may  perhaps  allege,  is  a  slow 
one;  but  poison  it  is,  and  he  will  suflFer 
from  it  sooner  or  later  His  complexion 
will  suffer,  so  will  his  digestion,  and 
)iis  breathiuir,  and  strength  of  body. 
His  senses  will  he  less  acute — his  mind 
more  fickle  and  less  able  to  sustain 
itself  for  any  length  of  time  under  ener- 
getic efforts.  He  may  boast  of  the  aid 
which  be  has  derived  from  segars  or 
snuff,  while  silting  up  at  night  in  his 
study  or  counting  room, — but  what  will 
be  say  of  his  feelings  in  the  morning  ? 
Has  not  the  excitement  of  the  evening 
been  dearly  purchased  by  the  laniruor 
of  the  following  day? — Philaddphia 
Journal  of  Health. 
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Voltaic  Agencies  ;  Laws  of  the  Simple  Battery 
applied  tn  the  Compound  one. — A tizoux's  Ana- 
tomical Model. 

Dr.  Ritchie  gave  an  ample  account  of  his 
■views  of  Voltaic  action.  He  paid  high  tri- 
bute to  the  researches  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
and  JMr.  Far.iday  on  the  subject  ;  and  dwelt 
on  the  immense  importance  of  Volta's  disco- 
■verifs  in  revealing  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
Before  be  proceeded  to  investigate  the  laws 
of  the  compound  battery,  he  took  occasion  at 
some  length  to  explain  to  Lis  audience  the 
principles  upon  which  his  torsion  galvano- 
meter is  constructed — an  instrument  by 
which,  through  the  elasticity  of  fine  glass 
threads,  some  of  the  most  dehcate  motions 
in  nature  can  be  appreciated.  It  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  course  of  the  even- 


ing to  illustrate  certain  positions  laid  down 
by  the  jirofessor.  'I "he  oidinary  eTplanation 
of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  action 
of  the  simple  Voltaic  battery  is  founded  on 
the  assumed  decomposition  which  takes  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  affinity  which 
one  of  the  metals  manifests  for  oxygen  than 
the  other  ;  but  Dr.  Ritchie  maintains,  that 
the  phenomena  are  wholly  owing  to  a  change 
of  place,  which  is  effected  among  the  mole- 
cules of  the  fluid  employed.  This  he  endea- 
voured to  render  conceivable  to  all  present, 
by  an  ingenious  though  homelv  contrivance 
of  a  plane  representing  the  jilate  of  metal 
used  in  the  battery,  and  a  row  of  white  and 
black  spherules  on  either  side  of  it,  st.inding 
for  the  elementary  molecules  of  the  fluid  in 
which  the  metal  was  supjiosed  to  be  im- 
mersed, Volta's  theory  of  the  contact  of 
dissimilar  metals  he  also  undertook  to  dis- 
prove as  erroneous,  and  to  shew  that  the 
phenomena  were  consequent  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  metals,  not  their  contact ;  nor 
need  the  metals  be  dissimilar,  as  Dr.  Ritchie 
shewed,  for  he  produced  considerable  action 
by  the  employment  of  two  copper  spirals, 
one  fitting  into  the  other  ;  and  also  by  using 
two  disks  of  the  same  metal,  one  hot  and  the 
other  cold,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  weak 
acid.  The  cold  disk,  we  may  observe,  ex- 
hibited indications  of  being  (so  to  speak) 
positive,  the  hot  of  being  negative  ;  and  Dr. 
Ritchie  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  hot  water  in  place  of  cold, 
in  preparing  the  battery;  it  increases  its 
energy  in  the  ratio  of  no  less  than  two  to  five. 
He  denied  the  propriety  of  applying  the 
terms  positive  and  negative  to  the  indica- 
tions of  Voltaic  agency;  and  he  went  far- 
ther ;  he  disputed  the  inference  from  Dr. 
Wollaston's  celebrated  experiment,  and 
shewed  that  it  was  defective  as  a  proof  of 
the  identity  of  voltaism  and  common  electri- 
city. In  conclusion,  the  learned  professor 
proved,  by  the  composition  of  ratios,  various 
laws  of  the  compound  battery  ;  in  particular, 
be  demonstrated  that  the  powers  of  those 
batteries  varied  directly  as  the  square  roots 
of  their  number  of  plates.  This,  as  well  as 
bis  other  conclusions,  he  verified  by  experi- 
ment, the  results  being  registered  by  his  tor- 
sion galvanometer.  Of  two  batteries  which 
were  used,  one  of  120,  and  the  other  of  30 
plates,  it  was  shewn  that  the  energies  were 
not  ill  a  higher  ratio  than  as  two  to  one. 

After  Dr.  Kitchie  had  finished  his  valuable 
lecture,  M.  Auzoux's  anatomical  model  was 
introduced  into  the  theatre,  and  shewn  up 
by  IMr.  Costello.  It  excited  considerable 
interest  among  the  spectators  ;  but  they  were 
tired  with  a  superfluous  and  lengthy  exor- 
dium from  the  demonstrator,  and  greatly 
puzzled  by  a  figure  of  speech — something 
about  Frankenstein — with  which  he  con- 
cluded. 
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In  the  library  the  great  attraction  of  the 
evening  was  Mr.  Cheverton's  specimens  of 
miniature  busis  in  ivory,  copied  from  casts 
and  marble,  by  a  mechLiniual  process,  of 
xvhicli  the  inventor  has  not  y^t  given  any 
description  to  the  public.  We  also  saw  an 
excellent  specimen  of  English  beet-ioot 
su^ar. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  February  11,  1832. 
G.  Jewel,  Esq.,  in  the    Chair. 


No  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Hunt  alluded  to 
the  combination  of  quina  with  alkalies,  as 
medicinally  advantageous,  though  it  might 
appear  to  be  chemically  incongruous.  He 
recommended  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Prout,  Dr.  James  Johnson,  and  he  had  fre- 
quently used  it. 

Mr.  Burnett  made  some  remarks  on  the 
different  species  of  cinchona. 

Dr.  Gregory  related  a  case  of  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  left  foot  in  a  young  woman  : 
the  patient  died.  Disease  was  found  in  the 
micial  valves,  but  the  vessels  of  the  limb 
were  not  examined,  'ihe  account  of  the 
dissection  was  regarded  by  several  speakers 
■who  followed  asincomp  ete.  Some  very  un- 
profitable conversation  followed,  for  which 
we  cannot  afford  space. 

February  !8th. 
—  Chinnock,  Esq.  in  tuf.  Chair. 

A  desultory  and  ill-conducted  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  subject  of  cholera, 
which,  as  it  has  already  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  in. 
sert.  We  tan  safely  assure  our  readers  that 
they  sustain  no  very  important  loss  by  the 
omission.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
Great  Windmill-Street,  where  there  is  to  be 
another  cholera — (quere,  choleric  1) — discus- 
sion. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Fracture  of  the  Spine. 
Benjamin  Kinc;,  aged  32,  a  strong  muscular 
man,  was  brought  into  the  hospital  Decem- 
ber .Tth,  about  three  o'cluck  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  fallen,  while  descending  a  ladder,  a 


distance  of  about  fifteen  feet,  upon  his  back, 
across  a  puncheon  of  brandy,  lie  complain- 
ed of  great  pain  in  the  situation  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrE,  near  their  middle,  and  the  spinous 
proces*!  of  the  serenth  vertebra  was  found 
projecting  considerably  beyond  the  sixth. 
The  abdominal  muscles  and  lower  extremi- 
ties were  completely  paralysed  ;  respiration 
was  more  laboured  tlian  natural  ;  and  there 
was  priapism.  In  order  to  rejilace  the  bones 
of  the  spine,  by  Mr.  Luke's  direction  he  was 
placed  upon  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  under  his 
loins  ;  his  feet  were  fastened  by  bandages  lo 
the  end  of  the  bed,  and  a  jack-towel  was 
carried  over  the  chest,  and  tben  under  each 
axilla  to  his  back,  by  means  of  which  exten- 
sion was  made  by  four  assistants,  while  the 
loins  were  raised  by  another  towel  placed 
under  them,  and  pressure  was  made  upon  the 
sternum.  In  between  three  or  four  minutes 
a  crepitus  was  felt,  and  immediately  the  de- 
formity disappeared,  the  jidge  of  the  spinous 
processes  becoming  continuous.  The  man 
immediately  expressed  himself  relieved  from 
pain  ;  sensation  returned  in  some  degree  in 
the  abdomen,  and  the  priapism  became  less. 
The  pillow  was  still  continued  under  his 
loins. 

Vespere,   V.  S.  ad  Jxxx. ;  Cal.  gr.  ij.  c. 
Op,  gr.  5,  nocte  maneque. 

Dec.  6th.  —  Complains  of  pain  in  the  back 
and  abdomen  ;  the  lower  extremities  remain 
paralysed  ;  there  is  still  partial  priapism ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  draw  off  his  urine  by 
the  catheter.     Pulse  quick  and  full. 

Hiiud.  xl.  to  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

7th. — Pain  relieved  by  the  leeches  ;  tb« 
abdomen  tumid;  his  bowels  have  not  been 
relieved. 

Rep.  Hirud.  ix.  ;  01.  Ricini,  3J. ;   Con 

tin.  Pil. 
8th. — Pulse  not  so  quick,  and  weaker; 
fasces  pass  involuntarily. 

Rep.  Hirud.  sx. ;  beef-tea. 

10th. — Pain  in  the  back  increased.  The 
urine,  which  was  at  first  secreted  in  small 
quantities,  has  become  clouded  with  mucus, 
has  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell,  and  requires 
to  be  drawn  off  frequently  during  the  day. 

11th.  —  He  is  feverish,  and  erysipelas  has 
attacked  the  back  and  left  side  ;  the  paralysis 
has  not  diminished,  and  the  patient  is  much 
weaker. 

Ordered  poultice  to  the  part ;  Omit.  Cal. ; 
Contin.  Op. 

12tli. — Erysipelas  increased  ;  great  un- 
easiness in  the  region  of  the  bladder  ;  urine 
more  turbid.  From  this  time  the  man  con- 
tinued to  sink,  and  died  on  the  18th,  the 
thirteenth  day  after  the  accident. 
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Vost-moriem  Examination. — Upon  opening 
the  thorax  there  was  found  extensive  inflam- 
mutiou  of  the  pleura,  particularly  on  the  left 
side,  with  ertusion  of  serum  ;  and  lympli  ot  a 
fioccuitut  nature  was  observed  upon  the 
pleu:a  at  various  parts.  An  oblique  frac- 
ture was  observed  traversing  tl.e  sixth  and 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  without  displace- 
ment;  some  extravasated  blood  was  found 
in  Its  vicinity.  On  removing  the  spinous 
processes,  a  portion  of  coagulated  blood,  too 
small  to  occasion  pressure  on  the  medulla 
spinalis,  was  seen  adhering  to  the  dura  ma- 
ter. 'J'lic  iiieriuUa  spinalis  was  softened  near 
the  seat  of  the  fracture.  On  making  a  lon- 
gitudinsil  section  of  it,  a  drop  or  two  of  pus 
escaped  from  its  centre  ;  and  at  this  part  its 
whole  texture  seemed  disorganized.  J  he 
bladder  was  considerably  thickened,  and  its 
BQUcous  surface  was  coated  with  lymph. 

Amputation  at  the  Shoulder-Joint. 
John  Martin,  aged  hS,  a  stone-sawyer, 
■was  brought  into  the  hospital  .September 
16th,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening.  His 
arm  hud  b<  en  crushed  by  the  shaft  of  a  cart 
being  accidentally  forced  through  it.  There 
was  a  compound  fracture  about  the  centre  of 
the  humerus,  with  great  contusion  of  the  soft 
pans,  and  a  wound  three  inches  in  extent  on 
the  outside  cf  the  arm.  Upon  introducing 
the  finger  into  it,  the  soft  sructures  were 
found  to  he  comjileteiy  detached  for  some 
extent  around  the  t'raciured  edges  of  the  bone. 
The  biceps  muscle  was  nearly  torn  through, 
and  the  sheath  of  the  brachial  artery  was 
exposed.  There  was  also  a  wound  on  the 
back  part  of  the  arm,  and  a  considerable  la- 
ceration of  the  triceps  muscle.  There  was  a 
slight  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and  he  suf- 
fered no  pain.  'J'he  arm  was  recommended 
to  be  removed  at  the  joint,  but  no  persuasion 
■  could  induce  bim  to  submit  to  an  operation. 
The  arm  was  put  into  splints,  and  he  had 
forty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  were  repeat- 
ed in  the  night. 

17th. — lie  had  dozed  a  little  during  the 
night  ;  the  arm  was  in  the  same  state  as  the 
preceding  evening,  being  without  pain  or 
tension.  He  was  again  recommended  to 
submit  to  an  amputation,  and  after  some  dif- 
ficulty he  consented  at  half- past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  was  carried  into  the  ope- 
rating theatre. 

Mr.  Scott  performed  the  operation  with  a 
■very  large  scalpel.  Pressure  being  made 
upon  the  subclavian  artery  with  the  thumb, 
he  commenced  the  incision  at  the  front  of 
the  joint,  making  a  flap  of  the  deltoid  muscle  ; 
and  after  dividing  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
head  of  the  hone  w:is  dislocated  j  the  bra- 
chial vessels  were  next  divided,  ad  then  the 
soft  parts  on  the  inside.  Twelve  vessels 
were ,  secured,  and  about  eight  ounces  of 
blood  were  lost,  in  the  operation.  The  parts 
were  kept  in  appro.^simation  by  three  sutures 


and  several  layers  of  adhesive  plaister.    Af- 
ter the  operation  he  had  a  good  pulse. 

Ordered  Tinct.  Opii,  3j.  statim  :  Liq.  Cal- 

cis  c.  Spirit,  to  be  kept  applied  over  the 

part, 

18th. — Had  slept  a  little  during  the  night ; 

tongue  brown  and  furred  ;  j)ulse  rather  quick. 

and  full ;  skin  hot.    No  tension  or  pain  about 

the  shoulder. 

IMist.  Salin.  Cathart.  tertiis  Loris  donis 
alvus  responderit. 

21st. — The  stump  was  dressed,  and  looked 
healthy  ;  it  was  adherent  at  the  upper  part. 
There  was  a  small  slough  on  the  back  part, 
from  pressure  in  lying. 

Decoct.  Cinchon.  ter  die  ;  porter,  one 
pint  daily. 

Oct.  od. — All  the  ligatures  had  separated. 
Porter,  two  pints. 

From  this  time  the  stump  continued  heal- 
ing, except  at  the  back  part  of  the  scapula, 
where  a  sinus  formed,  from  which  there  was 
a  constant  dischaige;  a  counter  opening  was 
made,  but  it  did  not  close,  and  the  rest  hav- 
ing healed,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would 
be  better  out  of  the  hospital,  he  was  dis- 
charged December  8th. 

Aortal  Aneurism. 

Nov.  24th,  1831.— A,  E.  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  about  six  weeks  ago, 
having  fallen  down  a  ship's  hold,  by  which 
his  right  thigh  was  fractured,  and  he  sus- 
tained considerable  injury  to  his  chest.  His 
tliigh  had  become  jiretty  firmly  consolidated, 
and  in  other  resiiecls  he  ajipeared  to  be 
doing  perfectly  well,  when  suddenly,  last 
evening,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  was  in  the  act  of  tiking  a  ]iinch 
of  snuff,  when  he  dropped  down  and  died  in- 
stantly. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. — On  dissecting  back  the 
integuments  of  the  chest,  a  fracture  was  ob- 
served of  three  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  sidl>, 
near  their  sternal  extremities  ;  two  of  the 
cartilages  also  were  broken,  and  both  they 
and  the  ribs  were  firmly  united.  The  cavity 
of  the  chest  being  opened,  the  right  pleura 
was  found  to  contain  about  a  large  wash- 
hand  basin  of  blood,  jiarily  fluid  and  partly 
coagulated;  this  had  evidently  escaped 
through  a  lacerated  opening  of  the  pleura, 
where  it  passes  by  the  side  of  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  the  cellular  substance  of  which 
appeared  full  of  dark  blood.  There  was  also 
a  quantity  of  blooil  between  the  pleura  and 
the  dia[)hragm.  On  tracing  down  the  tho- 
racic aorta  nothing  unusual  conid  be  detect- 
ed ;  but  just  where  it  enters  between  the  pil- 
lars of  the  diaphragm,  and  becomes  abdomi- 
nal, a  distinct  aneurismal  sac  was  clearly 
seen,  "i'his  had  given  way  at  its  upper 
part,  and  the  blood  had  passed  up  between 
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tLe  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  and  had  thus 
enteed  the  posterior  mediastinum,  which  it 
had  distended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ulti- 
n-.ately  lacerate  the  pleura,  and  in  that  man- 
ner the  effusion  had  taken  place  into  the 
right  pleura. 


NOTE  FROM  MR.  S.  COOPER. 


[We  readily  give  insertion  to  the  following 
note  ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  astonishment  that  Mr.  Cooper 
should  not  perceive  that  the  ridiculous  is 
quite  as  strongly  marked  in  his  version  as  in 
ours:  giving  a  lengthened  extract  does  not 
alter  the  bathos  of  the  "  expression,"  that 
John  Hunter's  memory  should  endure  "  till 
the  infernal  u-aters  of  Lethe  became  the  com- 
mon beverage  of  the  unicerse."  This  was  the 
only  point  our  report  aimed  at  giving  ;  and 
this  Mr.  Cooper,  by  his  reclumat'wn,  makes 
more  conspicuous  than  it  was  before.  As 
to  the  rest,  we  said  before,  and  say  again, 
the  oration  was  a  very  good  oration. — Ed. 
Gaz.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

In  your  notice  of  the  Hunterian  Oration, 
you  ascribe  to  me  the  following  passage  : — 

"John  Hunter,  Mr.  President  and-  Gen- 
tlemen, is  removed  from  us  :  but,  until  the 
infernal  waters  of  Letbe  have  become  the 
common  beverage  of  the  human  race,  his 
memory  will  remain  !" 

What  was  truly  delivered  runs  thus  :  — 
"  John  Hunter  is  no  longer  a  living  member 
of  our  profession  ;  he  has  quitted  the  stage 
on  which  he  acted  a  most  distinguished 
part;  but  his  deeds  live  after  him,  and  his 
name  must  continue  to  be  revered,  as  long 
as  the  power  of  discriminating  splendid 
merit  shall  bid  defiance  to  all  revolutions. 
'i'o  Use  a  figurative  expression,  I  may  say, 
that,  until  the  infernal  waters  of  Lethe  be- 
come the  common  beverage  of  the  universe, 
his  works  shall  never  be  forgotten,  but  that, 
as  ihe  record  of  tliem  descends  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  they  shall  continue  to 
receive  new  honours  at  every  transmission." 

Such  are  tbese  two  sentences,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  MS  copy  of  the  oration  ;  and  I 
would  rather  be  judged  of,  in  this  instanc  e, 
by  my  own  composition  than  by  that  of  your 
reporter. 

1  nm,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

IS.  Cooper. 

Great  nussell-Strett, 
Feb.  20,  18.32. 


REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON, 
UP  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  FRI- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  24th. 

New  cases  since  our  last   repoet,  19 
Deaths     17 


Limehouse  

Afloat  in  the  River 

Southwark    

Lambeth  

St.  Marylebone     ... 

Rotherhithe,  Rat  -j 
cliffe,  &  White- ' 
chapel ..  ..J 

Total 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Cases      from 

Deaths    from 

Commenee- 

Conimence- 

mei.t. 

ment. 

7 

4 

6 

3 

26 

14 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

5 

49 

31 

Feb.  1832. 

Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

16 

from  19  to  38 

from  29-8t) 

to  29-60 

17 

30 

45 

29-62 

29-79 

\S 

33 

46 

30  02 

30-22 

19 

30 

42 

30  22 

30-20 

20 

21 

42 

30-22 

30-25 

21 

29 

48 

30  19 

30-23 

22 

24 

37 

30-25 

30-26 

Prevailing  winds  N.  and  N.E. 
Except   tlie  2Uth    and  21st,   generally    cloudy. 
Rain  at  times  on  the  17th  and  18th. 
Kain  fallen,  -025  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

The  letter,  dated  "  Brighton  Fast  Cliff," 
is  without  signature.  Ihe  contents,  how- 
ever, are  at  all  events  unfit  for  i)ublication. 

Dr.  P k's  letter  does  not  ai>pear  to  us 

to  contain  any  thing  of  sufficient  novelty  to 
induce  us  to  insert  it. 

No  Pupil :  the  papers  on  the  same  subject, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  num- 
bers, ajipearto  us  to  embrace  all  that  he  has 
said. 

Y.  Z. :  we  cannot  insert  the  absurd  tirade 
about  Dr.  f.'yan. 

ERRATA. 
In  our  lost  number,  page  763,  for  "  about 
85,  an  improvement,''  read  "  no  improve- 
ment ;"  and  in  the  first  case  from  Mussel- 
burgh, for  "  eyt-s  erected,''  read  "  eyes 
everted.'' 

W.WiLSdx,  Printer,  57,  Skimifr-Strect,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  1832. 


LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE; 

Delivered  at  the  London  University, 

By  Dr.  Elliotsov. 

Pari  I. — Lecture  XXII. 
Fever, 
Fevers,  gentlemen,  are  divided  in  general 
into  three  kinds — intermittent,  remittent, 
and  continued.  Some  divide  them,  as  you 
may  recollect  I  mentioned  in  my  introduc- 
tory lectures,  into  intermittent  and  conti- 
nued only,  and  subdivide  continued  into 
those  which  continue  unremittingly,  and 
■which  are  therefore  ca.]\pd  continent,  and  into 
those  which  have  remissions,  and  are  called 
remittent :  you  may  divide  them  in  either  of 
these  ways.  I  shall  first  speak  of 
Intermittent  Fever, 
All  fevers,  whether  intermittent  or  con- 
tinued, are  characterized  by  those  symp- 
toms which  I  before  spoke  of,  when  treat- 
ing of  inflammation,  under  the  name 
of  pyrexia — that  particular  set  of  symp- 
toms which  are  denominated  pyrexia.  In 
speaking  of  inflammation,  I  mentioned  that 
there  are  only  two  stages  well  marked  in  the 
pyrexia  of  that  complaint — cold  and  heat, 
but  in  an  attack  of  real  fever  there  are 
often  three — a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating 
stage.  Now  in  intermittent  fever  these  are 
very  distinctly  marked.  In  continued  fever 
you  may  have  a  shivering  at  the  beginning, 
but  then  it  will  terminate  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  you  will  have  long  conti- 
nued heat  to  treat ;  it  is  only  towards  the 
last  that  there  are  any  sweatS;  and  frequently 
there  are  none  of  a  remarkable  character ; 
frequently  there  is  merely  moisture  of  the 
skin  as  the  disease  declines,  liut  in  inter- 
mittent fever  there  are  usually  three  distinct 
stages— a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating  stage, 
the  first  of  which  is  the 
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Ciild  Stage. — WTien  this  stage  is  about  to 
commence,  the  patient  feels  himself  very 
weak  and  listless  ;  he  begins  to  yawu,  gape, 
and  stretch  ;  he  finds  his  mind  less  active, 
and  his  external  senses  are  more  or  less 
dull ;  sometimes  there  is  even  real  stupor, 
but  in  all  cases  the  patient's  mind  is  very 
dull ;  he  is  unable  to  go  on  with  what  he  is 
about,  and  even  his  external  senses  are  im- 
paired ;  there  is  also  at  the  same  time  a 
great  depression  of  spirits.  Very  soon  a 
sensation  of  coldness  is  felt,  first  of  ail  in  the 
back,  and  the  patient  will  complain  of  chilli- 
ness before  others  who  touch  him  can  per- 
ceive it.  As  soon  as  the  cold  has  begun,  the 
surface  becomes  pale  and  dry,  and  the  mouth 
and  fauces  also  become  dry.  Then  the  pa- 
tient begins  slightly  to  tremble  ;  he  becomes 
really  cold,  the  temperature  falls  perceptibly 
to  others,  he  trembles  more  and  more,  and 
becomes  colder,  till  he  is  in  a  state  of  down- 
right shivering,  and  then  his  jaws  chatter. 
The  constriction  of  the  skin  at  this  time  is 
such  that  it  becomes  rough  ;  it  is  so  exceed- 
ingly constricted  that  it  becomes  rough- 
ened, and  that  state  is  called  horripi- 
latio,  in  which  the  hairs  stand  an  end.  lu 
common  language  this  is  called  goose's  skin; 
but  in  Latin,  cutis  anserinit  :  such  is  the 
shrinking,  that  rings  will  fall  oft'  that  fitted 
very  well.  The  urine  which  i.s  made  at  this 
time  is  pale  and  scanty.  Probably  the  same 
constriction  of  the  secreting  vessels  of  the 
kidney  takes  place  which  occasions  the  dry- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
same  constriction,  I  presume,  of  the  secret- 
ing vessels  which  gives  rise  to  the  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  also  the  thirst. 
This  is  altogether  a  state  of  debility,  and 
consequently  the  pulse  is  weak,  and  some- 
times slow  ;  and  I  presume,  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  internal  parts,  the 
breath  is  generally  short.  Sometimes  the 
stomach  is  affected  with  vomiting.  In  a 
very  intense  cold  stage,  the  face,  hands,  and 
feet,  become  blue,  and  the  fingers  become 
shrivelled  and  the  eyes  sunk. 

Hot  Stage. — After  this  state  of  things,  in 
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■which  you  fee  that  the  blood  has  receded 
from  the  surface,  and  probably  from  all 
the  small  vessels,  so  that  it  has  accumu- 
lated in  a  large  quantity  in  the  large 
ones  of  the  interior — after  it  has  existed 
a  certain  period,  of  very  various  duration, 
the  skin  relaxes,  it  regains  its  warmth, 
colour,  and  sensibility,  and  the  pulse  be- 
comes quick  and  fuller.  The  heat,  the 
colour,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  go  on 
increasing,  till  at  length  they  exceed  their 
natural  standard,  and  the  pulse  grows  full 
and  very  rapid.  Such  is  the  excitement 
now,  that  not  unfrequently  the  patient  com- 
plains of  headache,  and  even  delirium  oc- 
curs. The  thirst,  the  dryness  of  the  skin,  and 
the  deliciency  of  the  urine  continue,  probably 
from  the  extremities  of  the  secreting  ves- 
sels being  still  in  a  state  of  constriction, 
though  the  small  vessels  have  become  filled 
with  blood.  The  urine,  however,  changes 
its  character ;  from  being  pale  and  watery, 
it  is  high-coloured,  but  it  is  still  clear.  The 
breath  becomes  fuller,  most  probably  from 
the  blood  getting  into  the  small  vessels,  and 
the  patient  can  take  a  deep  inspiration  ; 
there  is  not  that  slow  breathing  that 
there  was  at  first,  but  still  there  is 
more  or  less  oppression  ;  for  the  heart  is  in 
violent  action,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
there  is  always  a  degree  of  dyspnoea.  That 
state  now  takes  place  which  is  vulgarly 
called /'etJer.  If  the  disease  intermit  altoge- 
ther, it  is  called  ague,  from  the  French 
word  aigue,  sharp,  acute  ;  but  the  common 
people  limit  the  word  "  fever"  to  the  hot, 
or  hot  and  sweating  stages,  and  denominate 
the  cold  stage  only  "  ague,"  so  that  it  is 
common  to  hear  one  of  the  lower  orders  tell 
you  that  he  has  got  the  ague  and  fever  ;  but 
ague,  properly  speaking,  includes  the  whole 
of  the  three  stages.  You  may  recollect  the 
following  passage  in  Macbeth  :  — 

"  The  obscure  bird 

Clamour'd  the  liveloiiK  niaht :  some  say  tlie  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake." 

the  word  fever  being  applied  to  the  cold 
stage  as  well  as  to  the  hot  in  those  days. 
There  can  be  no  dcui)t  that  both  the  expres- 
sion jtijrexia  and  fever,  though  made  by  me- 
dical writers  to  include  the  whole  stages, 
imply  properly  the  hot  only,  as  the  former  is 
derived  from  ttCS,  fire,  and  the  latter  from 
J'eiveo,  to  be  hot. 

Sweating  Stage, — After  the  hot  stage,  the 
skin  at  length  becomes  still  softer ;  it  grows 
also  moist,  the  moisture  augmenting,  till  at 
last  the  person  is  in  a  profuse  swe;it.  The 
same  relaxation  of  the  secreting  vessels  takes 
place  within  ;  the  thirst,  therefore,  declines, 
the  urine  becomes  copious,  and  the  vessels 
let  through  so  much  subsiance  that  it  con- 
tains mattiTs  which  form  a  lateritious  sedi- 
ment. Alter  the  sweating  has  continued  an 
indefinite  time,  the  pulse  gradually  grows 
slower,  the  sweating  and  every  other  symp- 
tom   dimiuish.      The  appetite,    which    is 


generally  absent  in  all  the  three  stages,  now 
returns,  and  the  patient  is  as  well  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  If  the  disease  last 
very  long,  the  patient  becomes  shattered  by 
it ;  but  in  general,  if  the  disease  be  not  very 
severe,  if  there  be  no  local  afieclion,  if  the 
patient  have  not  long  laboured  under  it, 
when  the  paroxysm  is  over,  he  is  much  about 
as  he  was  before. 

Varieties  in  the  Sumptoms. — Now  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  intensity  of  every  one  of 
the  symptoms  which  I  have  mentioned  ; 
tl)€re  is  a  great  variety  in  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  the  different  stages,  and  a  great 
variety  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  whole  dis- 
ease together.  'J'his,  however,  is  not  all ; 
there  are  occasionally  incidental  symp- 
toms, such  as  tetanus,  convulsions,  faint- 
ing, violent  delirium,  and  the  appearance 
of  petechias  on  the  skin.  Some  persons  in 
the  paroxysm  have  been  known  to  have 
their  muscles  rigid — absolutely  in  a  tetanic 
state  ;  otheis  have  been  violently  convulsed  ; 
fainting  has  occurred  ;  and  delirium,  in  the 
hot  stage,  is  very  common.  Sir  John 
Pringle  mentions  violent  delirium  as  the 
character  of  an  epidemic  intermittent  which 
he  saw  prevail.  He  also  mentions,  that  at 
Copenhagen,  in  165^,  petechine  appeared  in 
the  hot  stage  of  an  intermittent  which  pre- 
vailed there.  Bartholini  gives  an  account 
of  an  epidemic  in  which  petechise  appeared 
in  the  hot  stage,  always  disappearing 
afterwards.  I  have  not  seen  the  whole  of 
these  things ;  delirium  in  the  hot  stage  is 
common  enough,  and  in  two  cases,  1  saw  in 
the  cold  stage  violent  clenching  of  the 
hands,  so  that  the  fingers  and  thumbs  were 
drawn  together  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
and  continued  so  until  the  cold  stage  was 
over. 

l^arieties  as  to  Type, — Now  these  stages 
may  all  take  place  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
and  never  return,  and  then  the  disease  has 
been  called  ephemera — a  disease  of  a  day's 
duration  ;  but  for  the  most  j)ait  these  stages 
return  periodicall}'.  They  return,  in  gene- 
ral, not  only  regularly,  but  periodically,  so 
that  you  do  not  have  ephemeral  ague,  but 
intermittent  fever.  The  intermission  between 
two  paroxysms  is  usually  at  least  jiart  of 
one  day  ;  (by  day  in  medicine,  we  of  course 
mean  day  and  night — the  24  hours)  usually 
the  intermission  is  part  of  a  day,  or  it  may 
also  be  a  whole  day,  or  two  days  :  beyond 
this  the  intermission  is  rarely  regular.  If 
the  intermission  be  only  part  of  a  day,  the 
fever  is  called  quotidian — that  is  to  say,  if 
the  attack  returns  every  day,  there  being  an 
intermission  of  only  part  of  a  day,  it  is  called 
quotidian.  If  there  be  an  intermission  of  a 
whole  day,  so  that  the  patient  has  an  attack 
every  other  day,  it  is  called  tertian.  It  as- 
sumes this  name  because  the  first  day  is 
counted  as  well  as  the  third  ;  the  day  on 
which  a  person  is  attacked  is  the  first,  the 
day  of  intermission  the  second,  and  the  day 
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of  the  second  attack  the  third ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, called  tertian.  If  the  intermission  ex- 
tend to  two  days,  so  that  that  the  patient 
shall  have  a  fit  on  Monday,  none  on  'I'ues- 
day,  none  ou  Wednesday,  but  have  one  again 
on  Thursday,  then  it  is  called  quartan.  The 
day  of  the  paroxysm  constitutes  the  first, 
then  follow  the  two  days  of  intermission, 
making  three  days,  and  then  on  the  fourth 
you  have  another  paroxysm.  These  are  the 
most  common  forms  of  the  types  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  in  London  the  quotidian  and 
tertian  are  far  more  frequently  seen  than  the 
quartan. 

But  the  intermission  may  be  still  longer, 
so  that  you  may  have  not  a  quartan,  but  a 
quintan,  a  sextan,  a  septiman,  or  even  a 
deciman,  so  that  there  is  an  interval  of 
nine  days,  and  the  first  day  being  counted,  it 
makes  up  the  ten.  I  heard  a  gentleman  say, 
that  he  saw  a  septiman  take  place  for  three 
■weeks — that  is  to  say,  the  person  had  a  pa- 
roxysm after  an  interval  of  six  days,  occur- 
ring on  the  seventh  day,  regularly  for  three 
weeks.  I  myself,  in  1827,  had  a  patient  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with  a  septiman  ;  he 
regularly  had  his  disease  after  an  interval  of 
six  days.  During  the  same  year  I  had  ano- 
ther patient,  who  had  an  interval  always  of 
four  days,  so  that  his  disease  was  a  quintan. 
I  once  treated  a  double  octavan, — a  man 
had  a  paroxysm  every  .Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day, the  Sunday  paroxysm  being  at  one  hour, 
the  Thursday  paroxysm  always  at  another. 
When  they  extend  to  these  periods — when 
they  are  more  than  a  quartan — when  the 
intermission  is  longer  than  two  days,  the 
disease  is  called  erratka  ;  it  wanders  out  of 
the  usual  regular  course.  The  epithet  "  er- 
ratica''  is  also  given  to  an  ague  which  oh- 
serves  no  regular  period — which  at  one  at- 
tack is  quartan,  at  the  next  quintan,  &c. 
The  term  "  erratic"  you  will  find  employed 
by  authors  in  both  these  senses. 

IS'ow  these  are  for  the  most  part  all 
the  varieties  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
collect; but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I 
may  mention  that  the  disease  has  some- 
times  other  types  than  these.  Sometimes 
you  have  more  than  one  paroxysm  in  a  day — 
more  than  a  quotidian  ;  and  I  heard  a  gentle- 
man say,  that  he  saw  a  case  in  which  there 
were  four  paroxysms  daily.  I  never  did. 
But  it  is  very  common,  indeed,  to  see  what  is 
called  a  double  tertian,  where  you  have  a  pa- 
roxysm every  day  ;  but  you  see  paroxysms 
two  days  in  succession  which  do  not  belong 
to  each  other.  For  example,  suppose  a  pa- 
tient has  an  attack  every  day  in  the  week,  but 
the  paroxysm  on  Monday  is  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  paroxysm  on  Tues- 
day not  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
at  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  paroxysm 
on  Wednesday  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
Qdorning,  like  the  paroxysm  on  Monday,  so 
that  the  paroxysms  of  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day agree ;  whereas  the  paroxysm  on  'J'hurs- 


day  is  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
same  hour  as  the  Tuesday  paroxysm.  Now 
this  appears  a  quotidian,  because  it  occurs 
every  day  ,bu^  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  double  tertian 
—  it  is  as  if  the  patient  had  a  tertian  which 
came  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  another 
which  came  Tuesday  and  I'hursday  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  paroxysms  occurrmg  every 
other  day  agree,  it  is  called  not  a  quotidian, 
but  a  double  tertian  ;  and  in  Latin,  tertiana 
duplex.  But  it  will  sometimes  happen  that 
there  shall  be  two  fits  on  the  day  of  attack, 
and  none  on  the  following  day.  Supposing 
the  disease  comes  only  every  other  day,  as 
for  instance  Monday  and  Wednesday,  but 
you  have  on  each  of  those  days  two  attacks, 
it  IS  then  called  a  double  tertian,  tertiana  du- 
plicata ;  that  is  the  difterence  between  ter- 
tiana  duplex  and  tertiana  duplicata.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  be  at  all  questioned 
on  this  matter,  but  it  certainly  is  a  singular 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  that  such 
occurrences  take  place. 

Respecting  the  double  tertian,  the  one 
which  comes  on  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
for  instance,  and  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
but  at  different  hours,  you  will  sometimes 
find  scarcely  any  intermission  between  the 
Monday's  and  the  Tuesday's  paroxysm,  the 
intermission  between  the  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday paroxysm  being  distinct  enough,  or, 
vice  verid,  that  the  one  is  hardly  over  when 
the  other  begins  ;  and  it  is  then  called  semi- 
tertian,  half-tertian,  or,  if  you  prefer  Greek, 
hemitritita.  The  paroxysms  are  brought  so 
near,  that  it  is  almost  remittent  fever,  and  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  call  it  any  thing  else 
than  remittent ;  it  has,  however,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  received  the  name  of  "  semi- 
tertian  ;"  and  though  the  interval  between 
the  attacks  on  the  first  and  second  day  is  so 
short,  yet  the  intermission  between  the  second 
and  third  is  much  greater.  You  mav,  how- 
ever, not  only  have  a  double  tertian,  one  on 
IMonday  and  one  on  Wednesday  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  again  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at 
a  given  hour,  but  you  may  have  on  Monday 
two  fits,  and  on  Wednesday  two  fits,  and 
then  this  is  called  a  triple  tertian. 

\ou  may  also  have  a  quartanu  duplex 
(there  being  an  additional  paroxysm  on  the 
first  day  of  the  intermission,  at  its  own  hour), 
and  a  quartana  duplicata  (two  paroxysms  ou 
the  day  of  attack),  and  also  a  tripled  quar- 
tan (three  paroxysms  on  the  day  of  attack)  ; 
but  these  things  are  so  minute  that  you 
may  not  be  able  to  follow  them  in  a  lecture, 
and  therefore  it  is  better  to  refer  to  them  in 
books ;  and  perhaps  immediately  after  you 
have  learned  them  you  will  forget  them 
again.  The  observations  I  have  made  are 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  I 
only  wish  you  to  be  aware  that  these 
extraordinary  deviations  do  certainly  take 
place. 

Dia-atiun  of  the  Paroiufin. — Now  a  parox- 
ysm  of    intermittent   fever,    iucluding  the 
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three  stages,  ia  geuerally  finished  in  eigh- 
teen hours  ;  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  it  to 
last  longer  than  this  period.  Dr.  Good,  how- 
ever, quotes  an  author,  who  stated  that  he 
saw  a  paroxys'"  which  lasted  exactly  one 
minule.  How  the  stages  were  divided,  I  do 
not  know.  What  was  the  severity  of  the 
cold  stage,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ;  but 
I  should  think,  that  when  each  of  these 
stages  was  over,  the  man  might  have  doubted 
whether  he  had  been  ill  or  not  :  but  authors 
may  be  quoted  for  any  thing. 

Periods  of  Attack.— The  paroxysm  of  ague 
is  said,  like  almost  all  fevers  indeed,  to  be- 
gin more  frequently  in  the  day  than  in  the 
night.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  paroxysms  commence  between  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  same  hour  in 
the  evening.  l)f  course  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand exceptions,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  paroxysm  begins  in  the  day. 

You  will  find  it  mentioned  in  authors,  that 
a  quotidian  usually  has  its  paroxysms  in  the 
morning,  a  tertian  at  noon,  and  a  quartan  iu 
the  afternoon.  I  believe  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  observation,  that  a  quartan  generally 
begins  late  in  the  day  ;  but  you  will  ever- 
lastingly see  tertians  come  on  in  the  after- 
noon, quartans  come  on  at  noon,  and  quoti- 
dians in  the  evening. 

Relative  Duration  of  the  Paroxysms, —  It  is 
said  likewise,  that  a  quotidian  has  the  short- 
est cold  stage,  but  altogether  the  longest  pa- 
roxysm; that  a  tertian  has  the  longest  cold 
stage,  but  altogether  the  shortest  paroxysm  ; 
whereas  a  quartan  has  a  still  longer  cold 
stage,  but  nevertheless  a  shorter  paroxysm 
than  either  of  the  others :  but  in  this  there 
is  no  universal  rule. 

Partiai  Ague. — You  will  find  in  authors 
some  very  curious  cases  of  paroxysms  affect- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  body.  There  are  a 
number  of  cases  on  record  by  authors  enti- 
tled to  credit.  There  is  one  case  men- 
tioned in  which  a  vertical  half  of  the  body 
suflTered  an  attack  of  ague,  and  the  other  half 
became  convulsed  iu  the  cold  fit.  What  is 
still  more  singular,  the  same  half  was 
not  always  similarly  affected,  but  the  symp- 
toms changed  sides.  You  will  likewise  find 
a  case  mentioned  where  the  paroxysms  of 
ague  affected  one-half  of  the  body  horizon- 
tally. In  some  cases  it  has  only  affected 
half  the  head  ;  and  Dr.  Macculloch  says 
that  a  paroxysm  may  affect  one  limb  only. 
Now  these  (acts  are  not  at  all  insulated  ; 
they  are  perfectly  analogous  to  many  others 
which  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  human 
body.  Epilepsy  will  sometimes  affect  only 
one-half  of  the  body ;  sometimes  it  will 
affect  only  one  limb.  Catalepsy  will  do  the 
same  ;  and  paralysis  so  continually  does  this, 
that  one  of  the  established  forms  of  palsy  is 
liemiplegia,  and  another  is  paraplegia.  Dr. 
Abercrouibie,  in  his  work  on  the  Pathology  of 
the  Brain,  says  that  a  friend  of  his,  when  in 
exercise,  only  sweats  in  a  vertical  half  of  the 


body — that  there  is  a  line  upon  the  forehead,' 
perfectly  distinguishinsr  the  sweating  from  the 
dry  side  ;  but  that  if  he  take  very  violent 
exercise  indeed,  then  the  dry  side  is  at  last 
forced  to  sweat  out  a  little  like  the  other. 
You  will  find  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, in  which  a  child  became  pale  and 
emaciated  in  one-half  of  the  body  only. 
You  will  find  in  the  work  of  Andral,  another 
modern  writer,  like  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in- 
stances in  which  sweating  took  place  in  one- 
half  of  the  body  only.  In  some  of  these 
cases  it  was  a  vertical,  and  in  others  a  hori- 
zontal half. 

Change  of  Type.  —  Intermittent  fevers, 
during  their  progress,  frequently  change 
their  type.  From  tertian  they  will  frequently 
become  quotidian  ;  from  quotidian  they  wilt' 
become  tertian ;  and  from  either  of  these,  they 
will  become  quartan  ;  and  from  quartan  they 
will  become  either  of  these.  Sometimes  they 
will  only  change  their  type  once ;  sometimes 
they  will  change  it  more  than  once  ;  and 
sometimes  they  will  continue  changing,  so 
that  they  observe  no  rule  at  all ;  and  then, 
as  I  have  already  said,  they  are  called  erra- 
tic. Another  variety  is,  they  will  not  change 
their  types — they  will  still  remain  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartau — but  they  will  change 
the  hour  of  their  attack  ;  instead  of  begin- 
ning at  the  same  hour,  they  will  begin  later 
and  later,  or  the  reverse  ;  and  sometimes  they 
will  begin  with  such  irregularity  that  a  pa- 
tient never  knows  when  to  expect  them. 
Sometimes  they  will  be  very  irregular  at 
first,  and  then  at  last  they  will  grow  regular  ; 
seem  only  after  a  time  to  make  up  their  mind 
how  they  shall  go  on.  At  other  times  they  will' 
grow  milder  only.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
tiie  paroxysm  grows  later  and  later  as  they 
grow  milder.  As  the  paroxysms  become 
more  severe,  more  intense,  and  the  disease' 
gets  worse,  they  generally  come  on  earlier 
and  earlier ;  but  when  the  paroxysm  grows 
later  and  later,  and  at  the  same  time  milder 
and  milder,  it  at  last  degenerates  down  into 
nothing  more  than  a  little  chilliness,  a  little 
heat,  or  a  little  sweating,  or  a  little  of  all. 
it  is  very  common,  at  last,  for  the  paroxysm 
to  shew  itself  only  a  little  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  day,  or  for  there  to  be  only  a  little 
sweating,  or  only  a  little  chilliness. 

These  diseases  occur  chiefly  in  spring  and 
autumn ;  you  will  therefore  read  in  au- 
thors continually  of  vernal  and  autumnal 
ague.  Hut  the  quartans  usually  take  place 
in  autumn — that  is  to  say,  there  are  more 
quartans  among  autumnal  than  among  vernal 
agues. 

Imperfect  Paroxysms.  —  Although  agues 
have  generally  these  three  stages,  you  will 
sometimes  see  the  paroxysms  imperfect  even 
before  the  disease  has  much  declined.  I 
have  often  seen  and  cured  an  ague  in  which 
the  cold  stage  took  place,  but  was  never  suc- 
ceeded either  by  the  hot  or  sweating  stage. 
So   sometimes  the  hot  stage  will  come  on 
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alone',  without  being  preceded  by  tlie  cold 
stage.  Generally  a  paroxysm  will  be  ter- 
minated by  the  sweating  stage,  but  some- 
times there  will  be  no  sweating  at  all.  You 
may  have  either  of  the  three  stages  alone. 
Thisisworthy  of  remark  :  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  for  I  have  witnessed  it  all  over  and 
over  again.  Cullen  says  that  the  cold  stage 
is  necessary  to  the  others;  he  considers  the 
cold  stage  to  excite  the  vis  mcdicatrix  na- 
ture;  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  cold  stage,  na- 
ture bestirs  herself,  and  brings  on  the 
hot,  and  then  the  sweating  stage.  But  this 
is  a  fallacy,  for  I  know  you  may  have  the 
hot  stage  without  any  cold  preceding  it,  and 
that  you  may  have  the  cold  stage  without 
any  subsequent  hot  stage. 

Dumb  Ague. — Sometimes  there  is  no  regu- 
lar paroxysm  at  all,  but  patients  with  ague 
will  have  a  frequent  and  general  chilliness 
at  various  periods,  and  great  depression  of 
spirits — so  tha*  they  will  cry,  yawn,  stretch, 
and  even  be  frequently  a  little  silly,  and 
have  a  number  of  odd  feelings.  Now 
this  state  of  things  is  well  known  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  called  by  them,  very  sig- 
nificantly, the  dumb  or  dead  ague — an  ague 
which  is  not  at  all  lively,  or  does  not  s])eak 
or  shew  itself  in  an  open  and  manly  manner. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  treated  exactly  like  all 
other  forms  of  the  complaint. 

I  have  mentioned,  respecting  the  variety  in 
the  paroxysms,  that  sometimes  there  will 
be  one  stage  alone  without  the  others  ;  but 
one  author  tells  us  that  he  saw  all  the  stages 
reversed — that  the  disease  began  with  sweat- 
ing, then  the  hot  stage  came  on,  and  the 
paroxysm  was  closed  by  the  cold  stage. 

Premo/iitorii  Symptoms, — Before  this  disease 
is  fully  formed,  the  attack  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  headache,,  by  pains  in  the  nerves, 
neuralgia,  by  vomiting,  by  general  indispo- 
sition ;  and  all  this  may  last  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  These  symptoms  may  cease 
on  the  appearance  of  the  diisease,  or  they 
may  continue  more  or  less  when  the  aflec- 
tion  is  established.  Even  continued  fever 
has  preceded  ague. 

Duration  of  the  Disease. — Ague  may  last, 
from  one  paroxysm,  from  being  ephemeral, 
to  many  years  ;  at  least  it  did  do  so  before 
we  could  cure  it  as  we  can  now.  One  case 
is  said  to  have  lasted  eight-and-forty  years. 
Lommius,  on  the  continent,  who  wrote  in 
beautiful  Latin,  mentions  a  case  which  last- 
ed twenty  years.  One  unfortunate  fellow, 
Valescus  of  Tarenta,  is  said  to  have  had  it 
all  his  life.  Dr.  Gregory  said  that  he 
saw  one  case  which  had  lasted  four  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  Good  quotes  Senac 
for  a  case  in  which  the  disease  destroyed 
life  the  moment  it  began.  When  it  proves 
fatal,  Sydenham  says  that  it  is  in  the  cold 
Stage,  because,  when  the  hot  stage  comes 
on,  nature  is  getting  the  better  of  the  disease  ; 
that  a  patient  caniy)t  die  from  it  if  nature 


be  recovering,  as  is  the  case  in  the  hot  stage. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  it  will  kill  in  the  hot 
stage.  In  hotter  climates  than  our  own,  there 
is  great  congestion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
head,  and  persons  will  fall  into  a  state  of 
coma,  as  they  do  in  the  first  stage.  I  havii 
known  some  people  have  it  every  spring  for 
many  years.  Although  we  have  never  seen 
people  that  have  it  regularly  all  the  year 
round,  yet  most  of  us  have  seen  individuals 
who  have  the  disease  regularly  once  a  year. 
Respecting  its  duration,  however,  (juartans 
are  said  to  last  the  longest;  tertians  and 
quotidians  are  more  like  an  acute  disease, 
but  the  quartan  coming  on  after  an  intermis- 
sion of  two  days,  partakes  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  chronic  affection,  and  being  chronic 
in  its  character,  so  really  it  is  chronic  in  its 
duration.  Certainly  it  is  the  quartan  that 
lasts  longer  than  the  others  in  general,  and 
it  is  generally  more  difficult  to  cure.  It  is 
said,  again,  on  the  same  principle,  that  a 
tertian,  left  to  itself,  lasts  longer  than  a  quo- 
tidian. 

Liabditii  of  all  ages  to  Ague. — Ague  af- 
fects all  ages  :  it  is  seen  in  young  children 
even  at  the  breast.  I  have  at  this  moment 
an  old  man,  about  eighty,  under  my  care  for 
this  affection.  However,  it  is  said  to  affect 
children  earlier  than  when  at  the  breast ;  to 
afiect  them  before  they  are  born.  You  will 
find  cases  mentioned,  not  only  in  which  the 
children  had  a  paroxysm  of  ague  the  very 
moment  that  they  came  into  the  world, — just 
as  it  is  said  that  some  children  have  had 
hooping-cough,  so  that  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  hoop  instead  of  cry, — but  you 
will  find  some  cases  on  record  where  a  child 
has  had  the  disease  before  it  was  born.  In 
Dr,  Russell's  History  of  Aleppo  there  is  an 
account  of  a  woman  who  had  a  tertian  ague. 
This  woman  was  with  child,  and  she  shook 
every  other  day,  but  the  child  within  her  she 
felt  regularly  shaking  on  the  day  when  she 
was  disposed  to  be  quiet.  She  shook,  for 
example,  on  the  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
but  the  little  one  shook  on  the  I'uesday  and 
Thursday,  so  that  she  had  one  tertian  and  it 
another.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  she 
could  not  have  ascertained  it,  nor  could  the 
doctors.  What  farther  proves  that  the 
child  had  a  different  ague  from  the  mother, 
Peruvian  bark  was  given  to  the  latter,  and 
it  cured  both  her  and  the  child ;  but  as  the 
child  was  young,  younger  than  its  mother,  I 
suppose  the  bark  had  more  effect  upon  it, 
for  it  was  cured  one  paroxysm  before  the 
mother.  A  gentleman  informed  me  that  he 
saw  such  a  case  at  a  dispensary  in  London. 
The  woman  came  shaking  with  ague,  and 
the  child  within  her  shook  like  herself,  only 
at  a  different  time.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  case  related  by  Dr. 
Russell.  There  is  no  question  about  children 
having  had  the  small-pox  in  the  womb.  Mr. 
Abernethy  used  to  mention  the  case  of  a  child 
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that  Lad  the  disease,  though  not  the  symp- 
tom of  hooping-cough,  before  it  was  bom. 
Of  course  it  was  affected  by  the  contagion  ; 
though  for  want  of  breath  it  could  not  hoop, 
yet  it  embraced  the  very  first  opportunity  it 
"had  for  doing  so. 

Liability  to  recurrence, — When  this  disease 
has  once  occurred,  it  is  very  liable  to  return 
from  common  causes.  Cold,  wet,  and  the 
east  wind  particularly  in  this  country,  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  it  back.  ^Vhether  it 
will  recur  sjtontaneously,  I  do  not  know  ; 
whether  without  cold  and  moisture,  and 
without  an  east  wind,  or  some  wind  charged 
with  malaria,  it  will  return,  I  cannot  say, 
but  certainly  the  least  cause  will  frequently 
bring  it  back ,  when  a  person  has  once  laboured 
under  it.  Dr.  Gregory  used  to  mention  that 
he  had  seen  two  persons  in  whom  ague  re- 
turned from  some  common  cause  after  having 
been  absent  forty-seven  years.  Dr.  Gregory 
also  stated  that  it  had  been  known  to  recur 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  at  the  day  andjhour  on 
which  it  origmally  began. 

Influence  on  other  affections. — The  presence 
of  this  disease  gives  an  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent tendency  to  many  other  affections 
that  may  be  present.  A  person  has  a  dis- 
ease, and  he  is  then  attacked  by  ague  ;  the 
first  disease  will  have  a  tendency  to  blend 
with  the  ague,  so  that  he  will  have  remis- 
sions, if  not  intermissions  of  it.  When  ague 
prevails  epidemically,  persons  who  are  ex- 
empt from  it  still  shew  a  tendency  to  an 
intermittent  or  remittent  character  of  any 
other  disease  which  they  may  have  at  that 
period.  This,  however,  is  chiefly  seen  in 
fever.  When  ague  prevails,  or  persons  are 
exposed  to  the  cause  of  ague,  continued  fever 
ha'i  a  tendency  to  put  on  the  remittent  form, 
and  remittent  fever  appears  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  continued  and  intermittent  fe- 
ver. Ague  is  very  frequently  followed  by 
rheumatism.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  that  of  ague 
being  followed  by  severe  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  extremities,  or  in  the  head.  Occasion- 
ally it  will  alternate  with  rheumatism,  so 
that  the  rheumatism  shall  cease  and  the 
ague  return,  and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Gregory 
used  to  mention  that  he  saw  ague  alternate 
with  epistaxis,  and  in  another  case  he  saw  it 
alternate  with  ha;maturia  —  bleeding  from 
the  urinary  passages,  which  bleeding,  how- 
ever, at  last  ceased,  and  then  the  ague  re- 
turned, and  was  followed  by  paralysis.  lie 
also  used  to  mention  that  he  saw  two  cases 
of  ague  continue  four  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  were  cured  by  bark,  but  periodi- 
cal delirium  came  on  in  its  stead, 

y^^'f/e  attended  by  local  inflammation. — Ague 
is  very  often  attended  by  local  inflammation  ; 
sometimes  by  inflammatory  pains  of  the 
head  ;  sometimes  by  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  chest,  and  likewise  of  the  abdomen, 
particularly  gastritis  and  hepatitis.    Ihe  ab. 


dominal  viscera  suffer  the  tnost  severely  in  au- 
tumn and  in  hot  climates  ;  and  ague  is  like- 
wise very  frequently  attended,  when  not  by 
inflammation  of  these  paits,  with  bilious  vomit- 
ing and  bilious  purging,  and  even  by  jaun- 
dice and  by  dysentery.  In  some  places,  for 
instance  in  Zealand,  Sir  John  Pringle  men- 
tions that  ague  is  called  gall  fever.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  irritation  of  the  liver 
that  takes  place,  and  the  abundant  secretion 
of  bile,  aguish  diseases  are  then  called  gall 
fever. 

Morbid  appearances. — After  death  during  in- 
termittent fever  we  often  find  congestion  and 
effusion  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen.  The 
raucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
likewise  in  a  state  of  great  congestion,  and 
the  liver  contains  a  large  quantity  of  bile. 
When  this  disease  proves  fatal,  it  frequently 
does  so  by  great  internal  congestion,  whence 
you  find  fulness  of  all  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  head  and  chest,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  the  large  quantity  of  bile  in  the 
liver.  W  hen  the  disease  has  continued  any 
time,  you  have  various  organic  affection^, 
such  as  dropsies  and  other  things,  which 
I  shall  hereafter  mention.  But  when  a 
patient  dies  in  a  paroxysm,  or  dies  after 
the  disease  has  existed  only  for  a  short  time, 
you  find  decided  marks  of  internal  conges- 
tion. 

I  will  consider  the  chronic  effects  of  the 
disease  at  the  next  lecture. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  i  allonger  ce  qiae  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abreger."— D'Alembert. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
and  Great  Vessels  ;  comprising  a  new 
view  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Heart's 
Action,  according  to  which  the  Phy- 
sical Signs  are  expluined.  By  J. 
Hope,  M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the 
St.  Marylebone  Infirmary.  W.  Kidd, 
228,  Regent-Street,  1832. 

We  promised,  in  a  precedinj?  namber,  to 
take  an  early  occasion  of  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  volume  that  now 
lies  before  us.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
jirevented  by  matter  of  immediate  ur- 
gency from  doing  that  delil)erate  jus- 
tice to  its  contents  whicii  tlie  important 
nature  of  the  sul)ject,  and  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  treated,  naturally  de- 
manded from  us.  We  rejoice  that  the 
time  is  at  len"-th  arrived  when  we  feel 
ourselves  enabled  to  redeem  our  pledge, 
by  laying  before  our  readers  an  analy- 
bis  of  the  facts  and  opinions  that  are 
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contained  in  this  valuable  and  original 
production. 

*'  NotwithstandinEr  (says  our  author) 
the  stronif  iioht  dilfused  over  llie  dis- 
eases of  the  iieart  liy  tlie  researches  of 
Corvisart,  Kreysiir,  Burns,  Laennec, 
and  Berlin  ;  notwithstandin;,'  tlie  hril- 
liant  sunshine  enianalinij  from  tlie  dis- 
covery of  Laennec — a  discovery  wiiich, 
according  to  JVJ.  Berlin,  has  in  a  few 
years  more  completely  illumined  the 
diasrnosis  of  the  diseases  in  question 
tlian  all  tlie  other  modes  of  exploration 
luui  done  for  two  centuries — the  great 
hody  of  the  profession  still  deny  that  the 
piercinof  ray  has  reached  its  destination  ; 
still  doubt  the  utility  of  auscultation  in 
reference  to  the  primary  or^^an  of  cir- 
culation ;  still  find  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms beset  with  tlieir  accustomed  difii- 
(■ulties  ;  still  complain,  in  short,  that 
the  obscurity  which  involves  the  dis- 
eases of  which  we  speak,  is  scarcely 
less  profound  than  ever ;  and  while 
conflicting  opinions  are  embarrassing  the 
judgment,  and  undermining  the  conli- 
dence  of  the  patient  investigator  of 
truth,  there  is  a  general  outcry  for  an 
additional  mass  of  well  attested  evi- 
dence which  may  bring  the  subject  to 
some  kind  of  conclusion."  (p.  11). 

To  furni.-b  this  "  mass  of  well-at- 
tested evidence,"  Dr.  Hope  has  ven- 
tured to  exi)lore  the  vast  region  that  lay 
almost  untrodden  before  him.  To  sup- 
ply the  vacuities  left  by  preceding 
writers — to  remedy  the  defects,  and  con- 
firm the  accuracies  of  their  observa- 
tions— to  detect  and  explain  the  falla- 
cious portions  of  their  principles — to  ap- 
ply facts  thus  established  to  the  practi- 
cal end  of  improving  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases — and  to  erect  the  whole 
into  a  fabric  of  solid  foundation, 
are  the  objects  to  which  our  author  has 
devoted  the  energies  of  his  mind  with  no 
common  degree  of  labour  and  research. 
It  will  be  for  the  reader  to  determine  in 
the  sequel  in  what  manner  this  task  has 
been  executed,  and  whether  the  author 
has  succeeded  or  not  in  brinjring  "  the 
subject  to  some  kind  of  conclusion." 

Havinij,  in  a  copious  introduction, 
well  explained  the  general  design  of  the 
work,  and  pointed  out  its  more  promi- 
nent features.  Dr.  Hope  enters  at  once 
upon  bis  subject,  which  is  arranged  with 
great  perspicuity  in  six  parts,  viz.  1. 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
heart.  2.  Inflammatory  afl'ections  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels.    3.  Organic 


afifections.  4.  Nervous  afl'ections.  5. 
Miscellaneous  aflTections.  6.  Cases. 
These  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  seri- 
atim. 

In  the  first  chapter,  or  that  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  heart, 
our  author  has  very  judiciously  preter- 
mitted, as  being  foreign  to  his  purpose, 
any  minute  anatomical  description  of 
the  central  organ  of  circulation.  As, 
however,  an  acquaintance  with  the  exact 
position  of  its  several  compartments  in 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding structures,  is  of  capital  impor- 
tance with  a  view  to  auscultation,  he 
has  supplied  us  with  the  necessary  par- 
ticulars in  a  description  of  much  clear- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  reader  will  do 
well  to  study  it  carefully  in  the  ori- 
ginal, as  we  regret  that  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  lay  it  before  him  in 
this  place. 

For  the  purpose  of  percussion,  when 
great  delicacy  is  required.  Dr.  Hope 
uses  the  plessimeler,  lined  with  wash- 
leather,  as  orisjinally  recommended  by 
Piorri,  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  percussion  on  the  back  of  the 
fingers.  By  means  of  this  instrument 
he  tells  us,  "  the  circumference  of  the 
heart  may  be  measured  with  consider- 
able nicety." 

The  theory  of  the  heart's  action,  as 
proposed  by  Laennec,  not  appearing  to 
liim  to  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  various 
phenomena  that  are  observable,  he  next 
institutes  a  course  of  inquiry,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  on  this  head,  and  by 
means  of  a  series  of  experiments,  per- 
formed with  the  assistance,  and  corro- 
borated bv  the  testimony  of  many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  profession, 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusions  which  fol- 
low : — 

"  Of  the  Motions  of  the  Heart. 

1.  The  auricles  contract  so  immedi- 
ately before  the  ventricles,  that  tiie 
one  motion  is  propagated  into  the 
other  almost  as  if  by  continuity  of 
action,  yet  the  motion  is  not  so 
quick  that  it  cannot  readily  be 
traced  with  the  eye. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  auricular  con- 
traction is  very  inconsiderable,  pro- 
bably not  amounting  to  one-third 
of  its  vohinie.  Hence  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  expelled  by  it  in'o  the 
ventricle  is  much  less  than  its  capa- 
city would  indicate. 

3.  The  ventricular  contraction  is  the 
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cause  of  the  impulse  against  the 
side;  first,  because  the  auricular 
contraction  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  capable  of  producin^jit ;  second, 
because  the  impulse  occurs  after 
the  auricular  contraction,  and  si- 
multaneously with  the  ventricular, 
as  ascertained  by  the  sight  and 
touch  ;  third,  because  the  impulse 
coincides  with  the  pulse  so  accu- 
rately as  not  to  admit  of  being  as- 
cribed to  any  but  the  same  cause. 

4.  It  is  the  apex  of  the  heart  which 
strikes  the  ribs. 

5.  The  ventricular  contraction  com- 
mences suddenly,  but  it  is  pro- 
longed until  an  instant  before  the 
second  sound,  which  instant  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  ventricular  diastole. 

6.  The  ventricles  do  not  appear  ever 
to  empty  themselves  completely. 

/.  The  systole  is  followed  by  a  dias- 
tole, which  is  an  instantaneous  mo- 
tion, accompanied  with  an  influx  of 
blood  from  the  auricles,  by  which 
the  ventricles  re-e.\pand,  but  the 
apex  collapses,  and  retires  from  the 
side. 

8.  After  the  diastole  the  ventricles 
remain  quiescent,  and  in  a  state  of 
apparently  natural  fulness,  until 
again  stimulated  by  the  succeed- 
ing auricular  contraction. 

0/  the  Sounds. 

9.  The  first  sound  is  caused  by  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles. 

10.  The  second  sound  is  occasioned 
by  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles. 

Of  the  Rhythm. 
Order  of  succession — 

1 .  The  auricular  systole. 

2.  The  ventricular  systole,  the  im- 
pulse, and  the  pulse. 

3.  The  ventricular  diastole. 

4.  The  interval  of  ventricular  repose, 
towards  the  termination  of  which 
the  auricular  systole  takes  place. 

Duration. 

This    is    the    same  as  indicated  by 
Laennec,  viz. — 

The  ventricular  systole  occupies  half 

the  time,  or  thereabout,  of  a  whole 

beat. 
The    ventricular    diastole    occupies 

on;i-fourtli,  or  at  most  one-third. 
The  interval  of  repose  occupies  one- 

lourth,  or  rather  less. 


The  auricular  systole  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  the  interval  of  repose.'* 
(pp.  28,  29,  30). 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  ex- 
periments which  gave  birth  to  the  above 
deductions,  and  we  must  confess  that  to 
us  tl.ey  appear  free  from  fallacy  ;  they 
were  planned  with  judgment,  and  per- 
formed with  precision.  Though  at  the 
time  of  tlieir  first  publication  in  this 
journal,  in  the  year  1830,  the  opinions 
and  deductions  of  our  author  were  by 
some  called  in  question,  yet  a  repetition 
of  the  same  experiments,  recently  made 
in  presence  of  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  physiologists  of  this  coun- 
try, has  only  confirmed  iheir  accuracy, 
and  has  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  their 
complete  truth.  They  demand  careful 
consideration,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  our  sixth  and  seventh  volumes, 
as  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
even  a  brief  sketch  of  them  here. 

Having  established  the  conclusions 
above  detailed,  our  author  proceeds  to 
ofiTer  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of 
the  muscular  mechanism  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  of  the  cause  of  its  sounds, 
both  in  a  state  of  health  and  of  disease. 
On  this  last  head  he  combats  the  opi- 
nions of  Laennec  and  others,  who  refer 
the  morbid  sounds  of  the  heart  (the  na- 
tural ones  being  left  by  them  totally 
unexplained,)  to  "  the  movement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  organ  when  they 
conXrdiCi  spasmodically."  He  contends 
that  such  cause  is  totally  inadequate  to 
account  for  them  ;  and  he  shews,  by  a 
reference  to  the  laws  of  physics,  that 
they  "  are  occasioned  by  the  motions  of 
the  contained  fluid."    Thus, 

"  When  the  ventricles  contract,  an 
impulse  is  given  to  the  particles  of  fluid 
in  contact  with  them  ;  and  this  being 
propagated  by  collision  from  particle  to 
particle,  generates  sound."  (p.  48.) 
The  irregularity  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ventricles,  the  numerous  conflicting 
currents  of  blood  thereby  occasioned, 
all  converging  towards  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  orifices,  tend  to  favour  the 
production  of  sound  :  hence  it  happens, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  quick  or  gra- 
dual nature  of  the  contraction,  will  the 
degree  of  sound  be  greater  or  less.  This 
constitutes  tiie  reason  why  hypertro- 
phous  hearts  (which  contract  slowly)  are 
not  attended  with  an  intensity  of  sound 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  violence  of 
the  impulse  against  the  side ;  and  why 
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ventricles  simply  dilated,  however  tbia 
in  their  muscular  substance,  if  they  act 
suddenly,  occasion  "  sounds  proportion- 
ably  short,  loud,  and  clear." 

"  Tlie  second  sound,  or  that  of  the 
ventricular  diastole,  is  generated  by  a 
more  simple  mechanism,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  uniform  in  its  character. 
When  the  diastole  takes  place,  the 
blood,  put  in  motion  by  a  number  of 
concurrent  circumstances  already  parti- 
cularized, shoots  with  instantnneous  ve- 
locity from  tlie  auricles  into  the  ventri- 
cles ;  and  the  reaction  of  the  ventricular 
walls  on  its  particles,  when  their  course 
is  abruptly  arrested  by  the  completion 
of  the  diastole,  is,  I  conceive,  the  cause 
of  the  loud,  brief,  and  clear  sound." 
"  The  auricles  do  not  contribute  to  the 
production  of  either  of  the  sounds." 
(p.  49.) 

Dr.  Hope  illustrates  these  views  in 
various  ways;  by  a  reference  to  the  laws 
of  physics,  as  well  as  by  a  survey  of  the 
modifications  of  sound  observable  in 
cases  of  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  heart — modifica- 
tions that  are  easily  understood  on  the 
above  principles,  but  which,  as  Laen- 
nec  himself  found,  were  not  explicable 
according  to  his  own  doctrines. 

Laennec  supi)Osed  that  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  was  occasioned  by  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricles,  the  second  by  the 
systole  of  the  auricles.  This  proposi- 
tion, when  directed  to  explain  the  mur- 
murs occasioned  by  aftections  of  the 
heart,  was  met  by  so  many  anomalies 
and  exceptions,  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  apply  it  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  in  determining  the  precise 
nature  and  seat  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Hope  shews  by  direct  experiment,  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Turner,  and 
of  the  older  physiologists,  Haller,  Har- 
vey, Lancisi,  &c.  that  this  view  of  the 
heart's  action  is  manifestly  inaccurate, 
inasmuch  as  the  systole  of  the  auricle 
takes  place  before  that  of  the  ventricle. 
He  arrives,  as  we  have  seen  from  his 
experiments,  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  first  sound  attends  the  ventricular 
systole,  the  second  the  ventricular  dias- 
tole ;  both  caused  by  the  motions  of  the 
contained  fluid.  This  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  he  is  enabled  to  found  an 
explanation  of  the  various  phenomena 
that  auscultation  detects  in  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  during  a  state 
of  disease,  whether  organic  or  func- 


tional. The  remainder  of  the  first  part 
of  the  work  is  occupied  in  illustrating 
this  point. 

On  the  subject  of  murmurs  occasion- 
ed by  valvular  disease,  some  facts  are 
mentioned  i)y  the  author,  wliich  "  assi- 
milate with,  and  sui)stantiale  the  view 
M'hich  he  has  taken  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion." 

"  When  the  aortic  or  the  pulmonic 
valves  are  contracted,  a  morbid  murmur 
accompanies  the  sound  of  the  ventricu- 
lar systole ;  and  when  the  valves,  not 
closing  accurately,  admit  of  regurgita- 
tion, a  murmur  accompanies  the  sound 
of  the  ventricular  diastole  also;  but  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  extremely  slight  and 
brief,  because,  as  I  imagine,  the  swift 
influx  of  blood  from  the  auricle  during 
the  diastole,  almost  instantly  puts  an 
end  to  any  regurgitation  capal)le  of  pro- 
ducing sound.  When  the  mitral  or  the 
tricuspid  valve  is  contracted,  a  murmur 
accompanies,  and  sometimes  entirely 
supersedes,  the  second  sound,  being  oc- 
casioned by  the  obstructed  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  ven- 
tricle, during  the  diastole  of  the  latter. 
When  the  valve,  not  closing  accurately, 
admits  of  regurgitation,  a  murmur  ac- 
companies the  first  sound.  This  fact 
was  one  of  the  very  few  overlooked  by 
that  wonderfully  accurate  observer 
Laennec.  It  was  noticed  by  the  writer 
in  1825,  and  the  number  of  cases  with 
which  he  is  enabled  to  substantiate  it, 
leads  him  to  assume  it  as  certain." 
(pp.  54,  55) 

"  Valvular  murmurs,"  he  tells  us 
next,  "  are  occasioned  by  collision  of 
the  particles  of  the  blood,  when  this 
fluid  is  by  any  cause  thrown  into  preter- 
natural commotion  during  its  passage 
through  the  orifice  of  a  cavity;"  and 
"  are  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  louder, 
cceteris  paribus,  in  proportion  as  the 
valvular  contraction  is  greater.  On  the 
contrary,  the  loudest  murmurs  are  pro- 
duced by  a  moderate  contraction,  and 
they  become  weak  when  it  is  extreme." 
Any  disproportion  between  the  cavities 
and  orifices  of  the  heart,  consequent 
either  on  enlargement  of  the  former,  or 
contraction  and  irregularity  of  the  lat- 
ter, causes  morbid  sound.  In  cases  of 
great  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation,  bel- 
lows murmur  frequently  attends  the 
heart's  first  sound,  and  our  author  tells 
us,  that  this  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  changed  form  of  the  ventricle ;  for 
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as  in  hypertrophy  with  rlilatation,  the 
cavity  is  more  spherical  than  natural, 
and  its  artery  consequently  rises  more 
abruptly  with  respect  to  its  internal  sur- 
face, the  currents  of  blood  reflected 
from  its  sides  meet  in  the  orifice  at  more 
obtuse  angles,  and  thus  by  their  colli- 
sion not  only  give  rise  to  the  murmur, 
but  impede  each  other's  passao^e  into 
the  vessel.  For  the  latter  reason  the 
pulse  is  sometimes  S7iiall  and  weak,  tchen 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  violent — a  pa- 
radox with  which  authors  have  been 
much  perplexed."  (pp.  fi.'3,  ()4.) 

Murmurs,  independent  of  orijanic 
disease,  are  frequently  noticed  both  in 
the  heart  and  arteries.  They  were  re- 
ferred by  Laennec  "  to  a  real  spasmo- 
dic contraction,  whether  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  arteries  ;"  whilst  in  another  place 
he  (Laennec)  tells  us,  they  "  accom- 
pany the  diastole  of  the  heart,  and  that 
of  the  arteries."  Now,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
heart  or  arteries  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, exist  (iurinfi^  their  diastole,  this 
theory  of  Laennec's  is  manifestly  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  and  easily  disproved. 
We  accordingly  find  that  Dr. Hope  takes 
a  dift'erent  view  of  the  subject ;  he  tells 
us,  "  I  have  found  it  (the  murmur)  ac- 
company the  systole  of  the  ventricles, 
and  not  the  diastole,  unless  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  a  predominant  de- 
gree, attended  the  systole.  In  the  ar- 
teries it  coincides  with  their  diastole. 
The  purring  tremor  occurs  at  the  same 
moment,  and  is  a  result  of  the  same 
cause.  The  arterial  thrill  is  nothing 
more  than  a  less  degree  of  tlie  purriuij 
tremor."  (p.  6.9.) 

He  establishes  these  positions  by 
shewing — 

1.  That,  in  physics,  liquids  passing 
through  inert  tubes,  without  admixture 
of  air,  produce  sounds,  which  are  louder 
in  proportion  to  l)ends,  projections,  or 
irregularities  of  the  tube,  and  depend  on 
the  friction  and  collision  of  the  particles 
of  fluid. 

2.  That  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  such 
modificali(»us  in  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
arise  either  from  the  diutinished  quan- 
tity of  the  blood,  or  the  augmented  ir- 
ritability of  liie  heart:  wlience  an  in- 
crease of  friction,  and  consequently  a 
production  of  morliid  murmurs. 

Being  eniraged  with  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
eflfects  of  loss  of  blood,  he  took  the  op- 


portunity of  studying  the  stethoscopic 
phenomena  of  the  circulation  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  collapse,  reaction, 
&c. 

Several  dogs  were  blooded  more  or 
less  frequently,  and  the  general  result 
obtained  was,  that  exactly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  within 
certain  limits,  was  the  degree  of  whizzing 
or  sawing  murmur  heard  over  the  heart, 
the  arterial  thrill  and  purring  murmur 
being,  at  the  same  time,  distinguishable 
in  all  the  larger  arteries,  as  the  caro- 
tids, femorals,  &c.  "  The  animals  be- 
ing extremely  nervous  and  irritable,  the 
pulse  was  instantly  accelerated  ten  or 
fifteen  beats  per  minute  by  the  slightest 
excitement,  as  that  of  being  moved  or 
startled  ;  and  the  murmur  and  jerk  sus- 
tained, in  consequence,  a  remarkable 
increase."  (p.  73.) 

3dly.  He  shews  that  whenever  these 
sounds  occur  as  a  result  of  functional 
derangement,  there  always  necessarily 
exists  "  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  irri- 
tability, and  jerking  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries."  Dr.  Hope  considers  all 
tlie  murmurs  of  the  heart,  to  which  a 
multiplicity  of  names  have  been  given 
by  the  French,  as  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  this  work,  and 
must  for  the  present  conclude :  we 
cannot  do  so,  hovvever,  without  ex- 
pressing the  great  satisfaction  we  ex- 
perience in  introducing  Dr.  Hope  to 
our  readers.  He  has  produced,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  the  best  work  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart  that  has  yet  en)anat- 
cd  from  the  public  press.  'Phat  jiortion 
alone  of  it  whidi  we  have  already  ana- 
lysed is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  give  its 
author  a  deservedly  high  rank  in  profes- 
sional estimation;  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  tliat  the  principles 
which  he  has  promulgated,  and  in  a 
great  measure  originated,  in  reference 
to  the  rationale  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion and  sounds,  will  be  found  the 
means  of  greatly  simplifying  the  diag- 
nosis, and  improving  our  general  know- 
ledge, of  a  class  of  diseases  that  has 
hitherto  been  involved  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. 

We  shall  take  another  opportunity 
of  returning  to  the  subject. 
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[Concluded  from  page  711.] 


Case  X.  Old.  —  Sarah  Gibson,  setat. 
75.  Died  Oct.  12,  18:Jl.  Prominent 
symptoms,  referrible  to  the  mental  and 
corporeal  functions,  were  gradual 
sinkinsf  of  the  vital  powers;  constant 
confinement  to  bed;  marasmus;  con- 
tinual excitement ;  violent  fits  nf  rage; 
Xvild  contempt  of  all  external  objects. 

Aulopsi/,  Oct.  13,  18.31. — About  four 
ounces  of  sero-sano^uinolent  efiusion 
into  tlie  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  The 
arachnoid  of  ilie  convexities  of  the  brain 
was  dyed  red,  from  bloody  infiltration 
into  its  tissue.  Tlie  pia  mater  was 
readily  detached  from  the  surface  of 
the  convolutions.  Cortical  subs^tance 
very  soft  and  red,  and  exhibited  nume- 
rous bloody  points  when  cut  into.  Its 
surface  was  bathed  with  blood,  and 
presented  several  small  distinct  patches 
distinguished  from  its  general  colour, 
which  was  also  much  heightened,  by  a 
more  intense  degree  of  redness.  The 
medullary  substance  was  unusually 
soft  throughout,  without  being  ac- 
tually disorganized,  except  in  its  hori- 
zontal fibres  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  brain,  constituting  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  septum  lucidum,  body  of  the  for- 
nix, and  the  commissures,  which  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  white  semi- 
fluid ramollissement.  Minute  vascu- 
larity, red  colour,  and  diminished  con- 
sistence of  the  pia  mater  generally, 
whidi  was  so  easily  lacerated  as  scarcely 
to  bear  its  separation  from  the  surface 
of  the  brain  ;  with  sanguineous  infiltra- 
tion into  its  tissue  between  the  anfrac- 
tuosities.  The  other  cavities  were  not 
inspected. 

Case  XI.  Recent. — Thomas  Philips, 
ietat.  26.     Died  Oct.  18,  1831.     Pro- 


minent symptoms,  referrible  to  the 
mental  and  corporeal  functions,  were 
general  muscular  atony  and  disinclina- 
tion for  exercise ;  al)Out  two  montlis 
before  death,  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  marchin>r  steadily  to  a 
fata!  termination;  diarrhoea;  dementia; 
confirmed  imbecility  of  mind;  without 
exacerbations  or  tendency  to  excite- 
ment. 

Autopsy,  Oct.  1.9,  1831.  — Unusual 
prolongation  of  the  left  posterior  clinoid 
process  of  the  sphenoidal  bone.  Patches 
of  organized  lymph,  connecting  the 
arachnoid  with  the  pia  mater,  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  convexities  of 
the  hemispheres  and  along  the  mesial 
lines,  from  the  crista  galli  to  the  tor- 
cular  Hicrophili.  The  arachnoid  was 
slightly  vascular  only,  and  came  off  with 
the  pia  mater  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty generally ;  and  in  some  detached 
spots,  in  both  the  anterior  lobes,  was 
actually  adherent  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, the  inner  layer  of  which  was 
torn  up  along  with  it,  and  presented 
bleeding  surfaces.  The  convolutions 
were  distinctly  shallower  than  natural. 
Tlie  medullary  substance  was  very  firm, 
and  its  horizontal  and  vertical  fibres 
beautifully  displayed.  The  choroid 
plexus  of  both  sides  large  and  turgid. 

Thorux. — About  three  quarts  of  se- 
rous effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
The  upper  ]oI)es  of  both  lungs  were  ex- 
tensively condensed  and  tubercular, 
and  hollowed  out  into  numerous  tuber- 
cular abscesses  of  various  sizes,  lined 
with  cheesy  matter.  The  lower  lobe  of 
the  right  side  contained  two  masses  of 
crude  tubercular  matter,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  walnut.  The  pulmonary 
tissue  surrounding  these  morbid  depo- 
sits presented  the  condensation  of  chro- 
nic pneumonia. 

Abdomen.— T\\Q  mucous  coat  of  the 
ascending  and  transverse  colon  pre- 
sented extensive  patches  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  ileo-coecal  valve  was  much 
thickened  and  inflamed,  and  a  few  of 
the  mucous  follicles  of  Peyer  were  ex- 
cavated into  deep  ragged  tubercular 
ulcerations,  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea. 
Several  minute  pustules  were  scattered 
over  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum, 
exhibiting,  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
the  disease  at  an  earlier  period  of  its 
progress. 

Case  XII.  Recent.  —  Elizabeth 
Sayers,  setat.  50.  Died  Oct.  20,  1831. 
Prominent  symptoms,  referrible  to  the 
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mental  and  corporeal  functions,  were 
a  general  febrile  state;  very  rapid  pulse; 
towards  the  end  typlioid  pyrexia;  cold 
sweats ;  gradual  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers ;  violent  convulsions  preceding 
death,  and  terminating  in  coma  ;  reli- 
gions enthusiasm,  of  some  duration, 
giving  place  to  acute  mania;  constant 
agitation  ;  frequent  screaming,  alter- 
nating with  rapid  talking;  sensibility 
obtuse ;  a  wild  disregard  of  all  ordinary 
sources  of  excitement. 

Autopsy,  Oct.  21,  1831. — Cranium 
remarkably  hard  and  heavy.  Dura 
mater  much  injected,  and  adhering  in- 
timately to  the  inner  table  of  both  pa- 
rietal bones,  so  as  to  be  split  into  two 
layers  when  the  calvarium  was  removed. 
The  dura  mater  immediately  connected 
with  the  longitudinal  sinus,  about  an 
inch  from  the  torcular  Hieiopliili,  was 
much  thickened,  knotty,  and  fungous, 
and  surrounded  with  a  number  of  white 
granular  excrescences,  of  which  several 
exceeded  the  diameter  of  a  split  pea. 
Tiie  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  as  they 
opened  into  the  sinus,  were  obstructed 
by  firm  coagula  of  dark-coloured  blood, 
Avhich  had  the  appearance  of  having 
existed  previous  to  dissolution.  The 
sinuses  of  the  brain  were  rather  empty, 
and  what  blood  they  contained  pre- 
sented the  usual  characters  of  coagula 
formed  after  death.  The  arachnoid  was 
opaque  over  the  hemispheres,  from  white 
albuminous  eflusion  into  its  tissue: 
this  opacity  was  most  apparent  in  the 
triangular  spaces  between  the  convolu- 
tions and  along  the  course  of  the  large 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  where  the 
membrane  had  the  exact  colour,  con- 
sistence, and  almost  the  thickness,  of  the 
huffy  coal  of  inflamed  blood.  Al)out 
six  ounces  of  reddish  sero-purulent  fluid 
were  found  in  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
The  pia  mater  was  removed  from  tlie 
brain  with  great  difliculty.  The  corti- 
cal substance  was  highly  inflamed,  of  a 
pink  colour  through  its  whole  depth, 
and  its  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
after  the  removal  of  the  membranes, 
presented  innnmeratde  red  points,  which 
gradually  coalesced,  and  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  having  been  daubed  with 
red  paint.  Jts  vtssels  also  were  much 
dilated,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
small,  !)Ioody,  punctuated  extravasations 
throughout  its  substance.  The  medul- 
lary substance  was  also  much  inflamed, 
and  where  its  cut  surfaces  were  exposed 
to   the  air,   they  presented   the   same 


pink  colour  as  the  cortical  substance, 
although  in  a  slighter  degree.  On  the 
mesial  edge  of  the  midille,  loi)e,  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Sylvian  tissure  of 
the  left  side,  the  medullary  and  cine- 
ritious  substance  of  two  convolutions, 
through  their  whole  depth,  was  broken 
down  and  of  a  brown  colour,  from  small 
effusions  of  blood  which  had  taken 
place  close  to  each  other.  The  choroid 
plexuses  of  all  the  ventricles  vvere  much 
injected,  and  unusually  developed. 
Over  the  convexities  of  the  convolutions 
the  pia  mater  was  found  extensively  in- 
jected ;  its  minute  vessels  showed  the 
most  delicate  scarlet  arborescence, 
while  the  large  vessels  were  Hlled  with 
dark  blood ;  in  the  intergyral  spaces 
the  cellulo-vascular  web  of  this  mem- 
brane was  literally  infiltrated  with  blood, 
which  trickled  from  it  in  all  parts,  when 
it  was  raised  from  the  brain.  The  late- 
ral ventricles  were  unusually  small, — a 
condition  which  seemed  to  he  connected 
with  an  excess  of  volutne  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  composing  the  centrum 
ovale  of  both  hemispheres.  The  other 
cavities  were  not  inspected. 

Case  XIII.  Old.— Violet  Campbell, 
set.  75.  Died  Nov.  28,  1831.  Promi- 
nent symptoms,  referrible  to  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  functions,  were  occa- 
sional excitement,  with  screaming,  pain, 
and  afterwards  difficulty  in  moving  the 
right  arm  ;  ultimately  complete  palsy 
of  the  same  arm,  and  subsequently  of 
the  right  leg  ;  muscles  of  the  face  drawn 
to  the  left  side  ;  apoplectic  symptoms  a 
few  days  preceding  deatii,  and  terminat- 
ing in  profound  coma;  marasmus; 
marked  cancerous  complexion;  fatuity 
gradually  becoming  more  complete. 

Jntopsy,  Nov.  29,  1831- — I'he  hones 
of  the  cranium  were  unusually  thick 
and  dense.  The  grey  substance  of  the 
convolutions  was  intimately  adherent  to 
the  pia  mater  throughout.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  substance  the  most 
minute  vascular  ramifications  were  pe- 
netrated with  injection,  and  in  several 
places  the  blood  had  mingled  with  the 
pulp,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  homo- 
geneous bloody  detritus. 

Towards  the  mesial  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere,  the 
dura  mater,  with  its  falx,  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  were  united,  in  one  con- 
fused mass,  with  a  reddish-grey,  knotty 
tumor,  about  tiie  size  of  a  small  hen's 
e{(g,  which,  when  cut  into,  or  pressed 
with    the   fingers,    resisted  like  fihro- 
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cartilaofe,  creaked  under  the  knife,  and 
had  the  exact  appearance  of  a  section  of 
the  crude  scirrhous  mass  usually  deve- 
loped in  the  female  mamma.  Its  suh- 
stance  was  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  ex- 
tremely hard,  in  some  points  of  a 
homogeneous  cartilaj^inous  texture  ;  in 
others,  and  these  forming  the  j^reater 
portion  of  the  tumor,  the  molecules 
which  entered  into  its  composition  ex- 
hihited  a  different  arrangement,  being 
of  an  areolar  structure,  and  presenting 
very  minute  cells,  containing  a  dirty 
purifonn  fluid.  Connected  with  the 
base  of  the  tumor  was  a  nucleus,  of  a 
dirty-white  colour,  which,  when  cut 
into,  presented  a  homogeneous  tuber- 
cular appearance.  A  small  lobule  of 
the  scirrhous  tumor  had  penetrated  to 
the  optic  thalamus  and  striated  nucleus 
of  the  same  side  ;  and  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  tormer,  constituting  the 
corpus  geniculatum  externum,  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  pink-coloured  rainol- 
lissement,  which  reached  to  within  a 
line  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in  fol- 
lowing the  transit  of  the  tractus  opticus. 
The  brain  surrounding  the  greater  part 
of  the  tumor  was  completely  disorga- 
nized, and  exhibited  a  similar  pink- 
coloured  ramoUissemeut,  into  which 
blood  in  several  points  had  been  infil- 
trated, so  as  to  form  a  number  of  stuall 
reddish-purple  masses. 

About  six  ounces  of  limpid  serum 
were  found  in  the  ventricles. 

The  medullary  substance  unconnect- 
ed with  the  tumor  was  everywhere  un- 
usually firm,  and  in  a  highly  vascular 
condition.  About  an  inch  of  the  course 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  was 
rende.-ed  completely  inipervious*  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  admitting  the  introduction  of  a 
hog's  bristle,  a  circumstance  which  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for  the  very  re- 
markable condition  in  which  we  found 
the  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  which  were 
much  dilated  and  gorged  with  dark -co- 
loured coagulated  blood,  and  had  the  ex- 
act appearance  and  form  of  varicose  sub- 
cutaneous veins.  Notwithstanding  this 
obstruction,  not  the  sligiitest  truces  of 
serous  effusion  could  be  detected,  either 
in  the  cellular  web  of  the  pia  mater,  or 
in  the  great  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

Carcinomatous  alfections  of  the 
brain  are  certainly  of  very  rare   occur- 

*  This  obliteration  of  the  sinus  was  ac-compa- 
nied  with  thickening  of  its  parietes,  and  the  de- 
position of  tubercular  matter  on  their  internal 
surface. 


rence,  so  much  so  that  almost  every 
author  who  has  written  on  this  morbid 
structure  appears  to  have  considered  the 
brain  as  a  privileged  organ,  possessing 
a  sort  of  exeuiption  from  the  disease. 
As  a  proof  of  their  extreme  rarity.  Dr. 
Baillie  does  not  once  allude  to  them  in 
his  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  up 
to  the  recent  researches  of  the  French 
pathologists,  I  am  aware  of  but  one  au- 
thentic instance  of  the  true  chonedroma 
of  the  brain,  published  hy  Mr.  Copland 
Hutchison,  in  tlie  secon(l  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  and 
another  by  Mr.NV'ade,  in  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal  for  1826.  Although 
the  apparent  rarity  of  the  disease  may 
arise  in  some  measure  from  our  want  of 
observation,  and  many  cases  of  real 
scirrhus  may  have  been  mentioned  un- 
der a  different  heati,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  tumors  of  the 
brain  have  been  described  by  Morgagni, 
and  other  writers,  under  the  term  schir- 
rhus,  which  had  scarcely  any  quality  but 
some  degree  of  hardness  in  common 
with  this  formidable  affection.  "  In 
the  brain  especially,"  says  Dr.  Craigie, 
in  his  learned  and  truly  excellent  work 
on  Pathological  Anatomy,  "  all  authors 
have  comprehended,  under  this  general 
appellation,  every  change  of  texture 
which  was  harder  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding organ,  without  much  regard  to 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  new 
substance." 

In  the  same  work,  Dr.  Craigie  has 
collected  five  examples  of  what  appear 
to  be  indubital)le  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the 
brain,  (the  nature  of  that  by  Rostan 
being  uncertain,  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
anatomical  details)  which,  with  those 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  one  now  pub- 
lished, are  the  only  unquestionable  in- 
stances of  this  structure  with  which  I 
am  acijuainted. — ("See  Dr.  Craigie's  Pa- 
thological Anatomy,  p.  466— 4G9. 

Nothing  remarkable  was  met  with  in 
the  other  cavities  of  the  body. 

Cask  XIV.  Old.— Margaret  Gregory, 
aetat.  55.  Died  Dec.  25,  1831. —  Promi- 
nent symptoms  referrible  to  the  mental 
and  corporeal  functions,  were  demen- 
tia, terminating  in  complete  fatuity ; 
excitement,  with  frequent  screaming; 
constant  jactitation  ;  blindness  of  both 
eyes;  coni[)lexion  indicative  of  orgauic 
disease  ;  marasmus. 

Anlupsij,  Dec.  26,  1831.— About  four 
ounces  of  flocculent  serum  were  found 
in  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
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Optic  nerves  of  both  sides  atrophied, 
of  a  dark-grey  colour,  and  of  the  con- 
gistence  of  fihro-carlilage,  vvith  ohlitera- 
tion  of  the  artcria  centralis.  This  dis- 
eased structure  extenc'ed  from  the  optic 
foramina  to  the  termination  of  the 
nerves  in  the  corpora  geniculata  an<l 
nates.  The  arachnoid  was  thickened 
and  opaque,  and  had  assumed  a  white 
milky  hue  where  it  passed  over  the  con- 
volutions, and  in  its  l(>ose  duplicatures 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  com- 
missure of  the  optic  nerves.  The  pia 
mater  was  so  intimately  adherent  to  the 
convolutions  that,  in  removing  the  mem- 
branes, an  external  layer  of  the  cineri- 
tious  substance,  uniform  in  depth,  and 
rather  tliickerthan  a  wafer,  was  brought 
away  with  thera  throughout  its  entire 
periphery. 

Both  surfaces  of  this  layer  were  of 
the  colour  of  venous  blood,  and  iiad  the 
exact  appearance  and  consistence  of 
fungous  bloody  granulations.  Although 
the  cineritious  substance  was  in  a 
softened  condition  generally,  yet  some 
portions,  towards  the  anterior  loi)es  of 
the  brain,  were  observed  to  l»e,  through 
their  whole  dejith,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete ramollissement,  and  of  a  light  red 
colour.  The  septum  lucidum  and  for- 
nix were  completely  disorganized  from 
greenish  yellow  ramollissement,  and  the 
ventricles  contained  about  two  ounces 
of  sero-purulent  fluid.  Both  eyes  were 
carefully  and  minutely  dissected,  but, 
beyond  a  slight  degree  of  atrophy,  pre- 
sented nothing  anormal. 

Nothing  remarkable  was  found  in  the 
other  cavities. 

This  separation  of  the  layers  of  the 
cortical  substance,  associated  with  soft- 
ening, redness,  intimate  adherence  of 
the  pia  mater  to  its  surface,  and  other 
evidences  of  inOammation,  and  inflam- 
matory irritation,  are  au)onirst  the  most 
common  morbid  appearances  to  be  met 
with  in  old  cases  of  insanity,  and  are  at- 
tended either  with  general  paralysis  or 
profound  dementia.  Dr.  Bright  says 
that  this  tendency  to  separation  is  occa- 
sionally so  marked  in  elderly  persons, 
and  in  those  who  have  laboured  under 
symptoms  of  imbecility,  as  to  be  oh- 
viously  a  tnorbid  state.  "  This  state  of 
the  cineritious  substance  (he  goes  on  to 
say)  has  appeared  to  me  sometimes  to 
be  the  result  of  habitual  excess  in  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  although  this  con- 
dition is  by  no  means  uiicommou,  1  do 


not  know  of  any  author  who  has  re- 
ferred to  it  except  Dr.  Foville,  of 
Rouen*."  Previous  to  the  publicatioaof 
Dr.  Bright's  work,  I  pointed  out,  in  a 
paixer  published  in  the  second  number 
of  the  North  of  England  Medical  Jour- 
nal, the  frequency  of  this  morbid  ap- 
pearance in  the  brains  of  old  lunatics, 
and  took  occasion  then  to  add  my  testi- 
mony to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  FovilJe'a 
observations.  I  may  again  take  this  op- 
portunity of  remarking  that  I  know  of 
no  treatise  on  insanity  which  contains 
so  rich  a  fund  of  pathological  research 
as  this  gentleman's  memoir  on  mental 
aberration,  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Nouveau  Dictiounaire  de  l\leue- 
cine. 

This  writer,  whose  researches  into 
cerebral  physiology  and  pathology  have 
been  conducted  in  association  withMM. 
Delayc  and  Pinel,  Grand  Champ,  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  has  come  to  the 
following  conclusions : — That  the  brain 
is  a  compound  organ,  of  which  one  por- 
tion presides  over  the  locomotive 
{)owers,  and  the  other  over  those  of  in- 
telligence ;  "  that  the  cineritious  sub- 
stance is  the  seat  of  the  active  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  thai  the  mind  is  chiefly 
influenced  by  derangement  of  tiiat  part, 
while  the  white  matter  is  composed  of 
fibres,  which  probably  act  as  conductors, 
communicating  the  energies  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body."  These  views 
are  further  developed  and  illustrated  ia 
the  author's  beautiful  memoir  entitled 
"  Encephalt",  in  tlie  .same  Dictionary, 
where  the  reader  will  find  such  a  mass 
of  information,  relative  to  this  obscure 
subject,  con)pressed  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, as  scarcely  leaves  any  thing  to  de- 
sire. 

Here  terminate  my  labours  for  the 
present,  and,  in  conclusion,  1  have  only 
to  add,  that  should  these  cases  be 
favourably  received  by  the  profession, 
and  no  other  person,  better  qualified  for 
the  task,  enter  upon  the  same  field  of  in- 
vestigation, and  take  up  the  a|)plication 
of  the  same  principles,  1  may  hereafter 
be  induced  to  resume  the  sultject.  iMy 
sole  reason  for  submiiting  these  cases 
to  the  medical  reader  has  been  a  desire 
to  furnish  hiai  with  a  few  authentic 
facts,  from  which  I  am  anxious  that  he 
should  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

That  they  are   both   meagre  and  im- 
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perfect  I  am  quite  vvillinof  to  allow,  but 
I  must,  at  the  same  time,  claim  for 
them,  what  is  of  no  sli^fht  importance  iu 
pathological  details,  the  merit  of  accu- 
racy and  minuteness,  and  I  trust  that 
they  are  well  calculated  to  shew  the 
reader  that  a  fruitful  field  lies  befo.e 
him,  ready  to  yiehl  a  rich  harvest  for  any 
labours  he  may  l)estow  upon  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  by  bcarinj^  steadily  in 
mind  that  in  every  form,  and  in  every 
transformation,  and  termination  of  men- 
tal disease,  its  close  connexion  with  the 
nervous  system  is  constantly  to  be  de- 
tected, he  has  means  within  his  reach 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  apparently  so 
thickly  beset  his  path. 


EXAMPLES  OF  CHOLERA  SPREAD- 
ING BY  CONTAGION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Huddersfield,  21st  Feb.  1S32. 


Sir, 


Altholgh  both  the  professional  and 
non-professional  pui)lic  are  generally,  I 
believe,  of  opinion  tliat  cholera,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  contagious, 
gtill,  1  think,  the  following  account  of 
its  introduction  into  Hawick,  in  the 
county  of  Roxburgh,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  pages.  Hawick  contains  nearly 
5000  inhabitant?,  is  12  or  14  miles  from 
the  English  border,  and  about  55  miles 
from  the  town  of  Morpeth,  in  Northum- 
berland. A  cattle-dealer  from  the  for- 
mer place,  attending  the  extensive 
market  held  in  the  latter,  put  up  at  the 
same  hostelry  with  a  traveller  from 
Newcastle,  who  was  seized  with  and 
died  of  cholera.  The  dealer,  immedi- 
ately on  his  getting  home,  was  attacked, 
and  sunk  under  the  complaint.  His 
brother,  nephew,  and  servant,  were 
likewise  affected,  but  all  recovered. 
The  ne.\t  persons  were  a  woman,  who 
washed  some  of  the  clothes  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  her  child.  Both  got  well; 
but  the  husband  of  this  woman,  a  mau 
in  infirm  health,  and  not  of  very  steady 
habits,  was  carried  otf  after  three  or 
four  days  of  sutiering.  The  only  other 
victims  were  two  children,  who  were  at- 
tacked about  3  A.M.  and  did  not  receive 
medical  aid  until  nine.  One  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  the  other  in  the  after- 


noon of  the  same  day.  Both  were  just 
convalescent  from  fever,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  weak  state.  One  of  the 
medical  attendants  was  seized  whilst 
sitting  at  dinner,  and  his  sister  two  days 
afterwards.  They  happily  recovered. 
The  total  number  of  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  the  place  is  17,  and  all 
could  be  traced  to  the  name  source.  Of 
these  four  died.  .At  the  date  of  my 
communication,  the  15th  inst.,  no  fresh 
seizures  had  taken  j)luce  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  the  town  was  pronounced 
free  from  disease. 

From  this  short  history  we  may  form 
a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  manner  iu 
which  the  malady  spreads  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  we  have  also  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  its  often  apparently  ec- 
centric course;  how  it  passes  over 
towns  and  extensive  districts,  and  locates 
itself  at  a  great  distance  from  the  point 
whence  it  emanated.  Hawick  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  stride  from  Morpeth,  yet 
had  the  home  of  the  cattle-dealer  been 
a  stage  or  two  further,  1  think  it  pretty 
evident  that  he  might  have  carried  the 
complaint  to  the  end  of  his  journey 
without  affecting  the  intermediate 
country.  I  consider,  indeed,  that  the 
disease  may  leap  over  whatever  distance 
an  individual  can  travel  during  the  la- 
tent period,  or  time  of  incubation, 
which,  perhaps,  rarely  exceeds  two  or 
three  days.  Jf  this  be  correct,  why 
should  we  wonder  at  its  progressing' 
one  time  with,  and  another  against,  pre- 
vailing winds;  and  at  the  immunity  of 
some  places,  whilst  others  undergo 
reiterated  assaults.  If  a  town  can  be 
inoculated  once,  it  may  be  inoculated 
twenty  times  in  a  similar  manner. 

However  clear  the  progress  of  cho- 
lera may  appear  in  the  preceding  narra- 
tive, it  is  not  always  so  easily  traced. 
Had  the  illness  of  the  cattle-dealer  been 
slight,  and  had  be  recovered  without 
much  assistance,  it  is  not  likely  that  his 
case  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  case 
of  cholera.  At  llie  same  lime,  few  will 
doubt  that  he  might  have  imparted  the 
malady  to  others,  and  from  the  first 
link  iu  the  chain  of  causation  being 
lost,  the  origin  of  the  complaint  would 
be  involved  in  mystery,  and  give  rise  to 
endless  disputes. 

Before  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  prophylaxis  of  this  scourge 
of  the  human  race.  Separation  of  the 
sick  from  the  healthy  is  justly  advocated 
bv  all ;  but  this  is  not  enough.    Those 
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who  have  been  much  exposed  to  the 
contagion  should  be  prohibited  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  pui)lic.  I  especially 
allude  to  the  family  or  inmates  of  every 
dwelling  in  which  a  case  of  cholera  has 
presented  itself.  This  appears  to  be 
the  plan  adopted  in  Edinburgh,  and 
hitherto  with  the  best  results.  Indeed, 
I  feel  confident  that  if  it  could  be  strictly 
followed,  the  malady  might  either  be 
extinguished,  or  so  kept  under  as  to  be 
of  little  importance.  Some  may  pos- 
sibly object  to  this,  and  contend  that 
nothing  can  justify  putting  any  restraint 
upon  those  who  have  not  as  yet  shewn 
signs  of  disease — that  it  is  too  great  an 
infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  but  surely  tlie  convenience  apd 
interests  of  a  few  ought  to  give  way  to 
the  security  of  the  many — surely  the 
public  safety  should  be  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration.  Besides,  T 
cannot  see  the  hardship  of  a  family 
being  removed  into  a  well-prepared 
building  (of  course,  apart  from  the  sick 
hospital)  where  their  comforts,  in  all 
probability,  would  much  exceed  those 
they  had  previously  enjoyed.  A  qua- 
rantine  of  seven  or  eight  days,  or  per- 
haps four  or  five,  would  be  sufficient  to 
decide  whether  the  poison  had  been  in- 
haled ;  and  during  this  period  I  would 
have  their  houses  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  white-washed,  and  their  beds, 
clothing,  &c.  exposed  to  considerable 
degrees  of  heat,  as  recoinmended  by  Dr, 
Henry.  Vain,  in  my  opinion,  are  all 
efforts  for  arresting  the  course  of  cho- 
lera, if  some  such  plan  be  not  generally 
adopted.  Is  this  temporary  restraint — 
this  loss  of  time — to  be  weighed  for  a 
moment  when  the  lives  of  thousands  are 
at  stake?  How  different  is  the  method 
pursued  in  London  !  Were  it  desirable 
to  fix  upon  some  way  of  extending  the 
ravages  of  cholera  with  greater  celerity 
and  greater  certainty,  what  could  be 
more  likely  to  accoiuplish  this  than  the 
practices  reported  by  the  press  to  have 
occurred  in  the  modern  Babylon — such 
as  permitting  unrestrained  communica- 
tion with  the  sick  and  their  families, 
allowing  the  public  to  view  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  and  tiie  thoughtless  race  of 
Erin  to  wake  over  the  corpse  ? 

Let  me,  then,  urge  the  wealthy  por- 
tion of  society  in  places  not  yet  visited  by 
cholera,  to  have  in  readiness,  not  only 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  but  likewise 
ijuarunline  houses  for  those  who  have 
been  much  exposed  to  the  contagion. 


and  to  whom  suspicion  of  having  caught 
the  infection  may  justly  attach.  Had 
such  apian  been  adopted  at  Sunderland, 
possibly  the  disease  would  have  been 
strangled  in  its  cradle.  \  by  no  means 
cast  any  blame  upon  the  authorities 
there ;  the  complaint  was  new,  and 
little  understood ;  now,  however,  that 
we  are  better  acquainted  with  it,  and 
especially  with  its  mode  of  propagation, 
great  will  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  do  not  make  use  of  the  only  preser- 
vative measures  that  have  as  yet  been 
found  really  efficacious. 

The  first  outlay,  it  is  true,  will  be 
considerable,  but  ultimately,  by  cur- 
tailing the  range,  and  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  pestilence,  the  saving, 
buth  in  life  and  money,  would  be  im- 
mense. Again,  I  intreat  the  inhabi- 
tants of  manufacturing  districts,  above 
all  others,  to  take  the  subject  into 
serious  consideration  :  a  suspension  of 
trade  for  two  or  three  months,  which  is 
certain  to  take  place  if  cholera  prevails 
alarmingly  amongst  them,  will  drain 
their  pockets  much  more  deeply  than 
such  preparations  as  are  here  recom- 
mended. 

To  sum  up   the  prophylaxis  in  a  few 
words,  provide  an  hospital  and  quaran- 
tine house;  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked,  suppress  vagrants,  and  encourage 
sobriety,   cleanliness,   and   ventilation  : 
these   are  within  tlie  reach  of    man — 
these     pccomplished,   await    cheerfully 
the  decrees  of  an  unerring  God. 
1  am.  Sir, 
Yotir  obedient  servant, 
\Vm.  Turn-bull,  M.D. 

Physician  to  tlie  Huddersfield  Infirmary. 


EFFECTS  OF  TRE.ITMENT  ON  THE 
MORTALITY  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazttte. 
Sir, 
I  HAVE  observed  a  quotation  from  the 
Medical  (iazette,  in  the  Times,  in  which 
it  is  stated,  that  though  at  different 
places  the  mortality  from  cholera  has 
been  very  ditlerent,  that  such  ditt'ercnce 
was  in  no  way  attributable  to  difference 
of  treatment.  Whatever  may  have 
been  your  source  of  information,  you 
may  rely  on  this  : — 

At  the  village  of ,  situated  on  the 

coast,  about  elveven  or  twelve   miles 
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from  Newcastle,  up  to  the  early  part  of 
last  week  there  had  occurred  thirty-six 
cases,  of  which  thirty-five  died.  The 
practitioner  is  a  middle-aged  man,  ijf- 
noraut,  and  very  often  drunk.  In  a 
neiijlibouring  villiij^e  and  colliery  there 
had  occurred  al)oiU  sixty  cases  where 
the  patients  were  carefully  attended  to  ; 
not  a  sinjjle  deaili  occurred.  'J'his  re- 
quires no  comment  from  me. 
Yours,  &c. 

J.  \V.  Earle. 

14,  Old  Broad-Street. 

N.B. — Tliere  are-  also  three  men 
treatinjf  cholera  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, who  are  neitlier  members  of  the 
Apothccaries'Company  noroftheCollege 
of  Surgeons.     I  cuuld  give  their  names. 

CARRIAGE  FOR  CHOLERA  PA- 
TIENTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  HAVE  sent  you  two  drawings  of  car- 
riages invented  by  my  friend,  George 
Glover,  Esq.  surgeon,  which  I  think 
will  he  instrumental  in  savinij  many 
lives  should  tlie  cholera  spread  to  any 
extent  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  inte- 
rior,  tlie   patient  lies   on  a    moveable 


couch,  which  is  kept  warm  by  a  mat- 
tress of  heated  salt.  The  salt  is  kept 
heated  at  each  of  the  station-houses,  by 
means  of  a  sand-bath,  and,  upon  in- 
formation being  given,  the  hot  salt  is 
put  into  the  mattress  and  covered  with 
idankets,  and  the  carriage  is  iinine- 
diateiy  (h'iven  off  to  take  up  the  pa- 
tient. The  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
veyance are,  1st.  The  curative  process 
cniiimences  the  instant  the  patient  is 
put  into  the  carriage.  2(l!y.  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  saved,  which  can  be  put 
to  the  utmost  advantage  in  rescuing  the 
life  of  the  patient.  3dly.  The  patients 
may  be  driven  to  the  hospitals  so  speed- 
ily tliat  the  hospitals  may  be  less  nu- 
merous and  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other,  and  removed  from  a  crowd- 
ed part  of  tlie  town  to  a  more  whole- 
some locality;  so  that  the  medical  at- 
tendants, in  this  way,  will  l)e  less  ex- 
posed to  contagion.  It  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  them  copied  in  your 
ne.xt  Gazette,  and  f  remain 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Knapp. 

February  20,  1832. 

Last  Report,  Edinburgh.  —  Total 
cases,  24. — Deaths,  15. — Cures,  6. — 
Remaining,  3. 

Musselburgh. —  Total  cases,  432. — 
Deaths,  191.— Cures,  233. 

Pel).  20th. — No  new  cases.  Death,  1. 
Cure,  1. 


The  length  of  the  carriage  is  nearly 
seven  feet,  and  the  litter  rather  more 
than  si.K  feet.  The  body  of  the  vehi- 
222.— IX. 


cle  ought  not  to  be  more  than  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground. 

3  H 
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CASE    OF   CHOLERA  TREATED   BY 
MEANS  OF  GALVANISM. 

3'o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Galvanism  was  used  for  the  first  time 
in  Edinburgh  on  Thursday,  16th  Febru- 
ary. I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  in 
both  cases  it  was  unsuccessful.  In  one 
of  the  cases  it  was  only  applied  for  ten 
minutes;  indeed  tlie  man  was  all  but 
moribund  when  tliey  applied  it.  The 
other  case  I  shall  send  you  an  abridged 
account  of,  with  the  autopsy. 

Jenna  Stewart,  aet.  25,  was  admitted 
February  Ifith,  at  half-past  twelve,  p  m. 
She  had  been  sleepinif  with  a  woman 
convalescent  from  the  cholera,  and  was 
attacked  this  morninof,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
with  vomiting  and  purging.  Has  been 
a  week  complaining  of  general  lan- 
guor, with  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and 
has  frequently  been  intoxicated  during 
this  period.  She  was  admitted  at  half- 
past  twelve,  and  at  this  time  was  suf- 
fering from  cramps  in  lower  e.xtremi- 
ties ;  the  surface  was  cold,  the  pulse 
imperceptible,  and  the  extremities  were 
livid  and  shrivelled,  especially  the  su- 
perior. Breath  warm ;  tongue  rather 
altered  in  appearance,  but  not  dimi- 
nished in  temperature.  Eyes  depressed, 
and  surrounded  by  a  livid  areola.  The 
lividity  of  the  face  increased  considera- 
bly an  hour  after  her  admission,  but  in 
a  great  degree  disappeared  prior  to 
death. 

Treatment.  —  Sumat  quamprimum 
haustum  emeticum  cum  pulvere  Sinap. 
cochl.  duai)u>.  IMittatur  sanguis.  ]i;i<rht 
ounces  of  blood  were  with  great  difli- 
culty  abstracted,  after  a  vein  in  each 
arm  had  [)een  opened.  Blood  drawn 
dark  coloured,  and,  on  coagulating, 
little  or  no  serum  was  seen.  She 
was  ordered  a  stimulating  draught  of 
laudanum,  and  sulphuric  ether,  &c. 
'Ibis  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  The 
emetic  was  again  given,  which  pro- 
duced vomiting,  but'no  reaction.  Gal- 
vanism was  then  applied  assiduously  for 
two  hours,  but  witiiout  effect.  There 
were  :i2  plates,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  in  each  trough.  One  wire 
was  applied  to  the  stomach,  moistened 
at  its  extremity  with  a  solution  of  salt 
and  water,  and  the  other  to  the  spine. 
I  saw  the  galvanism  applied  for  about 
ten   minutes,  and,  though  friction  with 


oil  of  turpentine  was  simultaneously 
used,  the  only  effect  produced  was  a 
slight  motion  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  I 
understood  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
once  issued  from  one  of  the  open  ori- 
fices of  the  punctured  veins.  She  died 
three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  admis- 
sion— I.  e.  in  three  hours  and  three 
quarters  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack. 

Jiitopsij. — The  arterial  system  was 
in  a  state  of  congestion.  The  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta, with  theirbranches, 
were  gorged  with  dark-coloured  blood. 
The  left  ventricle  was  contracted  and 
contained  air,  as  also  the  thoracic  aorta 
and  vena  portae.  The  right  ventricle 
was  natural  in  appearance,  and  empty. 
Nothing  unusual  was  seen  in  the  spinal 
cord,  or  in  its  membranes.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
paler  than  natural,  and  that  of  the  in- 
testines not  altered  or  softened.  The 
gall-bladder  was  partially  filled  with 
bile  of  the  usual  colour,  and  the  liver 
was  congested  with  blood. 

If  you  think  the  above  cases  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  next  Gazette,  they 
are  entirely  at  your  service,  and 
I  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Knapp. 

Edinburgh,  February  25,  1832. 

STATE  OF  THE  INTESTINES  IN 
CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  BEG  leave  to  send,  for  your  inspection, 
a  portion  of  the  duodenum,  including        \ 
tiie  head  of  the  pancreas,   taken  from       I 
the  case  of  cholera  which  occurred  in        ■• 
this  parish   last  week,  and  of  which  a 
postmortem    examination  wa^  made  in 
presence  of  Sir  William  Russell  and  a 
deputation,  including  Dr.  Voung,  from 
St.  iMarylei)one  Board  of  Flealth.     You 
will   perceive   that    the     isolated    mu- 
cous    glands     are    remarkably     deve- 
loped,  being  about  as   large   as  mus- 
tard seeds,  ratlier  more  opaque  than  the 
surrounding  intestine,  and  disseminated, 
in  parts,  to  the  number  of  from  six  to 
twelve   ii)  the  space  of  a  square   inch. 
The  whole  mucous  surface,    though  at 
present   rather    pink  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  was  of  an  unusually  pale  straw- 
coloured  white,  and  did  not  present  the 
slightest  vascularity,  or  other  vestige  of 
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inflammation.  The  glandular  deve- 
lopment prevailed  throng-hout  tlie  duo- 
denuin  and  two-thirds  of  the  jejunum, 
and  reappeared  in  the  colon. 

AccMjinpanying  tlie  specimen  is  a 
drawing,  which  I  made  frum  a  corres- 
ponding portion  of  the  canal,  taken  from 
one  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Clapham 
cholera  two  (?)  years  ago,  and  obliginiily 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Chambers,  who,  witii 
Dr.  Latham,  was  in  attendance  on  that 
occasion. 

On  comparing  the  two,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  morbid  alterations  are 
identical. 

As,  after  very  numerous  and  minute 
examinations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  I 
have  only  met  with  the  alteration  in 
question  in  the  two  instances  alluded 
to  ;  as,  on  making  inquiry  amongst  my 
medical  friends,  I  find,  that  according 
to  their  observations  in  this  country, 
they  consider  it  equally  rare;  as  Sir 
WilKam  Russell  assures  uie  that  he  has 
frequently  found  it  in  tlie  cholera  of 
India;  as  Dupuytren  has  noticed  it  in 
sporadic  cholera,  and  in  tliat  only  ;  and 
as  some  of  the  old  authors,  particularly 
the  German,  have  described  it  in  tlieir 
histories  of  epidemics  attended  with 
dianhcea  mucosa,  it  perhaps  becomes  a 
pathological  question  of  interest  and 
importance  whether  the  morbid  altera- 
tion in  question  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
species  of  intestinal  irritation  which  ac- 
companies the  more  aggravated  forms 
of  iholera. 

.Should  such  appear  to  be  the  fact,  it 
would  countenance  the  idea  that  the  un- 
iisual  disease  at  present  prevailing  in 
the  metropolis,  is  not  necessarili/  an  im- 
ported afi'ection ;  since,  in  the  Maryle- 
bone  case,  at  least,  it  was  identical  in  its 
symptoms  and  postmortem  appearances 
with  tlie  Clapham  cholera,  whicli  indu- 
bitably originated  in  a  local  cause — the 
effluvium  from  an  opened  cess-pool. 
1  am,  bir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Hope. 

Marylebone,  13,  Lower  Seymour-Street, 
February  2"tb,  183.. 


CHOLERA  IN  MAR\LEBONE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  DID  not  send  you,  last  week,  the  case 

of  the  boy  in  James-Street,  who  had 


just  died  under  my  care,  of  cholera,  be- 
cause, as  the  details  iiad  been  sent  to 
the  Central  Board,  I  was  not  disposed, 
by  further  notice  of  tlie  case,  to  swell 
the  cry  oi  ''  mad  dog;''  which,  as  ap- 
plicable to  this  disease,  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  say  has  been  unneces- 
sarily raised,  and  is  but  too  much  kept 
up  by  those  who,  in  tiieir  wild  attempts 
to  subdue  it,  only  re-echo  the  alarm. 

Tliat  the  case,  however,  may  not  be 
turned,  by  misrepresentation,  into  one 
got  up  for  the  support  of  unij  peculiiir 
doctrines,  and  may  have  whatever  value 
in  the  elucidation  of  truth  it  i)Ossesses, 
properly  authenticated,  I  am  induced  to 
send  you  the  following  observations  on 
what  I  hear  has  iieen  said  of  it,  and  to 
subjoin  some  particulars  of  the  case. 

Jst.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make 
out  the  afi'ection  to  be  a  chronic  disease 
of,  I  tliink,  two  years'  standing.  It  is 
just  so  far  true  that  the  boy  was  ill  in 
the  beoinning  of  last  year,  and  that  he 
had  afterwards  "  bad  eyes;"  but  for 
four  months  he  had  been  well.  He  had 
no  symptoms  of  chronic  disease  when  f 
saw  him,  and  not  a  trace  of  any  ap- 
peared on  dissection. 

2dly.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
medical  attendants  had  held  this  case 
U])  as  a  clear  case  of  infection,  through 
the  parents  having  been  in  the  Borough. 
So  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that, 
though  the  patents  passed  both  the  pre- 
ceding Sundays  there,  it  was  the  parti- 
cular re(]uest  of  Sir  Wni.  Russell  that 
this  should  not  be  mentioned  in  report- 
ing the  case,  lest  it  should  appear  the 
fact  was  unnecessarily  pressed  forward 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

3dly. — It  has  been  urged,  that  my 
having  omitted  to  summon  my  colleague 
to  view  this  case,  made  my  report  of  it 
suspicious.  Had  I  been  in  the  way  of 
asking  his  assistance,  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  fair  deduction  from  the 
fact;  but,  not  having  done  so  in  other 
cases,  it  is  surely  by  no  means  strange 
that,  in  the  few  hours  which  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  my  seeing  the  boy 
and  his  death,  I  should  be  more  occu- 
pied in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  disease,  and  i)e  satis- 
fied with  taking  all  the  friends  to  see 
the  case  who  accidentally  fell  in  my  way. 

4tlily.  It  has  been  asserted  tiiat  post- 
mortem inspection  was  made  in  secrel. 
This  is  equally  true  »vith  the  preceding 
statements — there  having  been  nine 
medical  men  there,  more  than  one-half 
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of  whom  came  prepossessed  ag'ainst  its 
bein<f  a  case  of  cholera,  but  went  away, 
I  think  I  may  say,  satisfied  from  what 
they  saw,  that  it  l)ad  been  so. 

.'jthly.  It  has  been  lieUi,  that  as  con- 
ta<>ion  couhl  not  lie  traced,  either  as  a 
cause  or  consequence  of  this  case,  it 
must  be  admitteil  by  those  who  believe 
iu  the  prnpai,ration  of  cholera  by  that 
means,  eitlier  that  this  was  not  a  case 
of  the  disease,  or  that  it  arose  from 
another  cause.  A.  complete  nonstqui- 
tiir — as,  ihouoh  contagion  cannot  in 
many  cases  be  traced,  we  do  not  doubt 
its  having  been  the  exciting  cause; 
while,  as  its  probaide  consequence  in 
this  case,  it  yet  remains  to  be  told  that 
every  member,  i)Ut  one,  of  this  boy's 
family  have  since  had  bowel  complaints, 
which,  though  arrested  by  the  ordinary 
treatment,  may  have  been  the  first  stage 
of  the  same  disease. 

The  case  was  shortly  this: — 

Charles  Connell,  about  four  years  of 
age,  living  with  his  parents  and  three 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  a  small  back- 
room on  the  second  floor,  in  No.  28, 
James-Street,  Manchester-Square,  was, 
for  ahout  ten  days  preceding  my  seeing 
him  on  the  22d  February,  at  2  p.m., 
affected  with  bowel  complaint ;  which, 
after  going  to  bed  in  good  spirits  on  the 
preceding  evening,  suti'ered  a  sudden 
increase  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning,  when  vomiting  of  a  pale  thin 
fluid  also  came  on,  attended  with  great 
pain  and  drawing  up  of  the  limits ;  and 
both  contimied,  at  intervals,  till  seven 
in  the  morninir,  when  they  ceased,  and 
his  extremities  hecaine  colder — of  a  de- 
cided blue  colour;  the  countenance  op- 
pressed ;  the  eyes  sunk,  and  only  half 
shut,  and  the  child  could  with  dilhculty 
be  roused  to  attention. 

All  of  these  symptoms  had  been  in- 
crca^inir,  and  were  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  my  visit;  and,  in  addition,  I 
remarked  the  tongue  covered  with  a 
yellowish  brown  crust;  the  praicordia 
tumid,  and  uneasy  when  jiressed  ;  the 
respiration  oppressed  and  liurried  ;  the 
heart's  beats  quick  and  uuc(pial ;  and 
that  the  puUe  at  the  wrist  had  sunk  to 
a  mere  fiuiter,  and  could  at  times  not 
be  felt  at  all. 

'1  here  bad  been  no  vomiting  since 
seven  o'clock  ;  and  the  mother's  im- 
.pression  was,  there  had  i)een  no  purg- 
ing, while,  as  she  thought,  the  urine  had 
pas.sed  frequently  without  conscious- 
iiess ;  but  as,  on  examining  some  of  the 


wet  thinffs  taken  from  under  the  boy, 
they  were  strewed  with  flakes  of  a  dirty 
pale  slime,  it  seems  more  probable  the 
wet  came  from  the  bowels. 

I  ordered  tlie  assiduous  application  of 
external  beat  and  friction,  gave  him  ca- 
lomel and  opium  iu  repeated  small 
doses — in  the  intervals  a  warm  cardiac 
mixture,  containing  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia— and  finally  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  reaction  by  the  use  of  wine ;  but; 
all  to  no  etlect ;  the  child  became  more 
and  more  unconscious — the  breathing 
more  and  more  oppressed — the  circu- 
lating action  less  distinct — the  face  and 
hands  more  discoloured — the  nails  at 
last  looking  as  if  stained  by  ink — and 
the  temperature  throughout  gradually 
sinking,  till  about  seven  p.m.,  when  he 
could  no  longer  be  said  to  live.  I  leave 
the  description  ofthe  morbid  appearances 
to  one  of  those  present,  and  am.  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Bartlet,  M.D. 


MEDICAL  GxVZETTE. 

Saturdai/,  31  arch  3,  1832. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi, dignitatem  jlr- 
fi.i  Medicie  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  pub- 
licum sit,dicendipericulum  nonreeuso."— Cicero. 


ANOMALOUS  CONSTITUTION  OF 

THE  "CENTRAL  BOARD." 
The  events  of  the  past  week  must  have 
tended  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  eyes 
of  all  but  the  wilfully  blind — those  who 
stand  committed  l)y  the  over-confidence 
with  which  they  expressed  their  opi- 
nions that  the  malady  which  prevails  in 
London  was  not  the  cholera — and  tho.se 
who  find  themselves  in  the  still  more 
awkward  dilemma,  of  having  recorded, 
in  their  prophetic  wisdom,  the  flattering 
but  fallacious  assurance,  that  the  scourge 
of  the  East  would  not  shew  itself  in  the 
"happy  climate!"  of  England,  or  ap- 
pearing at  all,  would  at  least  assume  a 
very  subdued  and  mitigated  aspect. 

How  far  a  meretricious  press,  inte- 
rested in  concealment,  may  prostitute 
itself  for  lucre,  and  how  far  a  credulous 
public,  ready  of  persuasion  where  it 
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is  anxious  to  believe,  may  be  mis-  culate,  slmll  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
led,  it  would  perhaps  be  foreign  to  the  and  tliis  passing  expression  of  our  con- 
objects  of  a  scientific  journal  minutely  tempt  remain  almost  the  only  record  of 
to  inquire ;  hut  as  regards  our  own  pro-  its  existence. 

fession,  we  hold  the  public  conduct  of  Turning  from  these  general  observa- 
its  members  to  be  fit  subject  for  our  no-  ticns  to  the  questions  which  the  pre- 
tice,  and  the  fault  rests  not  with  us  if  sence  of  a  malignant  disease  among  us 
such  notice  must  in  the  present  instance  naturally  su::gest,  we  have  to  remind 
be  accompanied  vvith  animadversion,  our  readers  that,  in  descril)ing  the  cho- 
Candour  compels  us  to  acknowledge,  lera  and  anti-cholera  parties  ii!  London, 
that  if  the  charges  of  interested  and  un-  we  stated  our  impression  that  both  were 
worthy  motives  be  lavishly  made  against  deficient  in  candour,  and  tlial  neither 
us  by  the  public,  these  accusations  re-  enjoyed  the  confidence  either  of  the  pro- 
ccive  but  too  much  countenance  from  fession  or  the  jjublic.  The  one  main- 
tbe  intemperate  clamour  raised  by  some  tain,  either  tliat  no  disease,  except  what 
of  our  own  body  on  tlie  first  announce-  is  customary,  exists,  or  at  all  events, 
inent  of  the  cholera  in  London;  and  that  the  only  extraordinary  circumstance 
even  now  that  the  existence  of  some-  consists  in  the  degree,  not  in  the  nature 
^j'ni;  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  of  the  malady  :  the  other  hold,  not  only 
mortifying  to  observe  the  disingenuous  that  the  disease  is  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
efforts  made  by  the  same  parlies  to  but  that  its  appearance  is  absolutely  re- 
hoodwink  the  simple,  by  maintaining  cent,  and  is  to  be  dated  from  the  occur- 
that  this  something — be  it  what  it  may —  rence  of  a  particular  case  which  they 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  cholera.  Instead  specify.  The  want  of  any  thing  like  a 
ofco-operating  in  exertions  for  the  gene-  temjierate  and  rational  investigation  of 
ral  welfare  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  they  the  sulject  by  the  former  party,  we  have 
think  only  of  theirown  petty  interests—  already  illustrated;  and  had  it  been 
huw  the  fallacy  of  their  boasted  prog-  otherwise,  events  of  recent  occurrence 
nostications  may  be  concealed,  and  (we  allude  to  the  progressive  increase, 
their  own  poor  reputations  bolstered  and  to  the  great  mortality  of  the  dis- 
up  a  little  longer.  They  trust  to  the  ease)  unfortunately  render  their  hypo- 
daily  press,  which  has  debased  itself  by  thesis  too  palpably  fallacious  to  require 
becoming  the  vehicle  of  their  puffing,  any  farther  refutation, 
and  defrauded  the  revenue  by  giving  It  is  principally,  therefore,  of  the 
insertion  to  tlieir  advertisements  in  such  other  party  wiiich  we  purpose  at  present 
a  shape  as  to  avoid  paying  the  duty  ;  but  to  speak  ;  and  it  is  our  object  to  inquire 
they  trust  toafickle  anda  worthless  prop  why,  with  truth  on  their  side— at  least 
— the  press  is  already  trimming,  and  will  as  to  the  main  subject  of  debate — they 
probably  soon  treat  them  with  the  con-  have  failed  to  acquire  general  confi- 
tempt  which  it  already  feels  that  they  dence,  and  owe  whatever  hold  they  may 
deserve.  Of  the  only  portion  of  the  have  upon  the  public  mind  rather  to  the 
medical  press  which  has  joined  in  this  weakness  of  their  enemies  than  to  their 
disgraceful  outrage  upon  common  sense,  own  strength.  It  will,  we  presume,  be 
it  would  be  easy  to  shew  the  imbecility,  apparent  that  we  allude  to  the  Central 
— but  it  is  useless ;  for  ere  the  words  Board  of  Health  ;  and  we  believe  that 
which  we  pen  shall  have  reached  our  more  we  are  expressing  the  general  opinion, 
distant  readers,  the  production  to  which  in  nffering  our  own — that  it  does  not, 
they  would  apply,  like  the  reeling  brag-  and  as  at  present  constituted,  never  can, 
gart  who  boasts  as  long  as  he  can  arti-  command  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
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is  absolutely  necessary  to  carrying  its 
recommendations  into  effect,  even  sup- 
posinET  these  to  bein  themselves  unobjec- 
tionable. If  any  apology  for  our  remarks 
be  necessary,  we  may  use  the  common 
one  ofall  journalists,  when  they  aregoing 
to  be  censorious,  and  say  that  we  are 
"  nothing,  if  not  critical."  In  the  pro- 
secution of  our  vocation,  then,  we  shall 
take  leave  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which,  in  our  estimation,  have 
prevented  jhe  Board  from  meeting  with 
that  cordial  support  which  would  have 
been  so  desirable  in  an  emergency  like 
the  present. 

Now,  the  first  point  to  be  noticed,  is 
one  at  which  we  formerly  hinted — we 
mean,  the  elements  of  which  this  body 
IS  composed.  The  circumstance  in  which 
the  Central  Board  is  most  conspi- 
cuously ill-contrived  is  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  medical  men  whom  it  con- 
tains: these  are  three  only — all  con- 
tai:;ionists,  all  military,  all  unacquainted 
with  the  diseases  of  the  lower  orders  in 
this  and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. A  due  proportion  of  contagionists 
would  have  been  of  advantage,  to  se- 
cure the  requisite  precaution,  and 
an  admixture  of  army-surgeons,  to  or- 
ganize the  machinery  necessary  to  co- 
operation, would  have  been  desirable; 
but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
civil  practitioners  will  submit,  with  a 
good  grace  or  a  docile  spirit,  to  the 
governance  of  men,  however  well- 
qualified,  who  unanimously  entertain 
opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  a 
large  proportion  of  their  brctliren, 
and  none  of  whom  belong  to  their 
own  "  order."  This  evil  we  formerly 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
strong  measures  just  adopted  to  pro- 
cure returns  of  the  sick,  that  it  has 
both  a  real  and  an  enduring  existence  ; 
nor  can  it  ever  be  abated  till  a  certain 
numlier  of  civil  practitioners  take  their 
seats  at  the  Board.  Since  our  former 
articles  were  written,  we  have  perused  a 


paper  by  Dr.  Christison,  of  Edinburgh, 
containing  opinions  so  analogous  to  our 
own  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  them. 

"  The  medical  profession,  whose  good 
opinion  it  is  of  the  ifreatest  moment  to 
court  and  secure  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, had  a  right  to  expect  that,  in  a 
body  intended  to  guide  their  opinions, 
and  perhaps  even  dictate  their  opera- 
tions, they  should  be  represented  by 
men  whose  names  and  reputation  would 
at  once,  and  without  a  murmur,  com- 
mand general  respect.  I  may  appeal 
unhesitatingly  to  my  professional  bre- 
thren to  say,  whether  such  is  the  present 
composition  of  the  Central  Board.  With- 
out wishing  to  appear,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, desirous  of  calling  in  question  the 
respective  merits  of  its  members  in  their 
several  splieres,  I  may  ask,  through 
what  peculiar  merit,  as  shown  by  their 
professional  career,  they  have  been 
thought  alone  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  so  prominent  and  responsible  a  situa- 
tion ?  Why,  I  repeat,  was  not  a  selec- 
tion added  to  their  number  from  among 
the  many  celebrated  practitioners  of  the 
metropolis — of  seniors,  to  give  weigiit 
and  authority;  and  of  juniors,  to  impart 
spirit  to  their  proceedings?" 

Tiiis  appears  to  us  to  be  precisely 
what  is  wanted  ;  and  we  would  not  only 
have  some  of  those  who  occupy  pro- 
minent places  in  public  estimation,  but 
representatives  besides,  from  each  dis- 
trict of  the  town,  consisting  of  hospi- 
tal and  dispensary  physicians ;  tiic  lat- 
ter especially  would  be  found  extremely 
useful,  as  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  the  localities  of  disease. 

The  members  of  the  Central  Board 
seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  their 
weakness  ;  at  least  this  is  the  most  na- 
tural way  of  explaining  the  want  of 
moral  courage  which  they  have  dis- 
played. It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
long  period  elapsed,  after  the  c  bolera  had 
appeared  in  the  north  of  En;flan((,  before 
any  kind  of  information  beyond  the  nu- 
merical returns  was  afforded  to  the 
public.  The  true  explanation  of  this, 
it  now  fully  appears,  is  to  be  sought. 
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not  in  any  desire  to  conceal  useful  ob- 
servations, but  in  havini^  none  to 
communicate  ;  —  nevertheless,  a  ge- 
neral cry  for  information  having  been 
raised,  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  send 
forth  what  is  called  the  Cholera  Gazette, 
the  contents  of  which  certainly  have 
afforded  an  ample  apolo:fy  fortlie  back- 
wardness of  the  Board  in  bringiii<j  them 
before  the  public.  But  ore  we  proceed 
farther,  we  must  direct  attention  to  the 
plan  of  the  work  in  question.  The  for- 
mer Board,  like  other  bodies  of  a  sitni- 
lar  kind,  had  published  certain  reports 
made  to  them,  together  witli  the 
opinions,  inferences,  and  recommen- 
dations which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
members,  these  data  warranted.  But 
the  Central  Board  have  adopted  quite 
a  different  method,  and  have  issued 
a  non-descript  in  literature,  consist- 
insf  of  certain  papers  by  others,  for 
which  they  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible, and  of  certain  observations  made 
under  their  sanction,  and  of  course 
containing  their  opinions,  but  for  which 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible. 
This  ingenious  combination  of  acknow- 
ledged control  and  disavowed  respon- 
«ii)ility,  has  been  ostensibly  eff'ected  by 
the  employment  of  another  party  to 
edit  their  publication.  How  far  any  one 
so  situated  can  be  looked  upon  otherwise 
than  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Board, 
we  leave  it  for  our  readers  to  decide  ; 
merely  remarking,  that  the  few  obser- 
vations which  have  hitherto  been  made 
on  quarantine  and  certain  other  points, 
are  purely  responsive  to  the  doctrines 
wliich  emanate  from  the  Council  Ollice. 
Thus  we  have  the  singular  anomaly 
•of  a  public  body  sending  forth,  "  hij 
authority,"  certain  official  papers, 
together  with  sundry  observations  in 
approval  of  their  measures  thereunto 
appended ;  but  of  which  tribute  to 
their  own  merits,  be  it  remembered, 
the  Board  expressly  tell  us  they  are  to 
■be  held  entirely  innocent  *. 

*  See  Cholera  Gazette,  No.  I. 


On  the  publication  alluded  to  making 
its  appearance,  the  Lancet  commenced 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  Central 
Board,  accusing  them  of  "  imposture," 
"  fraud," — "  obtuseness  of  intellect," — 
"  perversity  of  prejudice,"  and  "  truly 
scandalous  proceedings  *."  At  the 
time  when  these  complimentary  obser- 
vations were  published,  our  respected 
contemporary,  suspecting  that  the  Cen- 
tral Board  had  fixed  upon  the  gentleman 
to  conduct  their  publication  who  was^ 
known  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
to  write  the  articles  on  cholera  for 
the  Lancet,  naturally  apprehended  that 
lie  was  about  to  lose  a  valuable  coad- 
jutor. When  this  furious  philippic 
against  the  Central  Board  appeared,  it 
is  evident  that  the  writer  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  liberality  of  its  meml)ers, 
or  contemplate  even  the  possibility  of 
the  same  person  being  suff'ered  to  con- 
duct the  Cholera  Gazette  and  the  cor- 
responding department  of  tlie  Lancet. 
A  little  time,  however,  served  to  shew 
the  injustice  he  off"ered  them  by  this 
supposition  ;  and,  in  tiie  very  next  al- 
lusion to  the  subject,  the  language  of 
the  bully  was  laid  aside — a  totally  dif- 
ferent view  prevailed — and  the  Central 
Board  was  spoken  of  with  respect,  while 
the  tone  of  commendation  has  waxed 
warmer  in  each  succeeding  number, 
till  it  has  become  so  apparent  as 
to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  all, 
that  the  Cholera  Gazette  and  the  Lan- 
cet are  identical  in  sentiment  and  in 
style— the  same  data  being  alluded  to  in 
both,  the  same  inferences  deduced  from 
them,  and  expressed  nearly  in  the  same 
language.  Similarity  so  striking  of 
facts,  of  opinions,  and  of  diction,  can 
only  receive  one  rational  explanation — 
viz.  that  they  are  the  product  of  one 
pen.  Another  little  fact,  of  impor- 
tance only  as  shewing  the  liberality  of 
the  Board,  is,  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  these  articles  are  attributed  has 
been  appointed  insjiector  of  one  of  the 

•  Lancet,  January  21,  p,  595. 
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districts  of  the  metropolis.  In  alluding  to  split  hairs;  and,  in  fact,  a  reference  to 

these  circumstances  there  is  one  point  the  best  authors  will  shew  that  the  ap- 

with  regard  to    which  we  are  desirous  pearances,  though  wonderfullyalike,  are 

not  to   be  misunderstood  :  it   is,  that  not  always  precisely  the  same,  but  vary 

we     do     not    entertain,    or    wish    to  with  the  duration  of  the  illness  which 

convey,     any     impression      iinfavour-  has   proved  fatal,   the   length  of  time 

able   to  the  gentleman   alluded  to,   in  which  has  intervened  between  death  and 

consequence   of    the  doul)le  duties   he  the  pathological  examination,  and  other 

has   undertaken;   indeed,  it  is  but  jus-  circumstances.     We  believe  to   perfect 

tice    to    remark,    that    his     contriI)u-  moral  conviction,  that  if  the  Board  bad 

tions   to  our  contemporary  are  easily  acknowledged  the  existence  of  cholera 

distinguishable  by  their  entire  freedom  in  London  at  the  time  the  cases  of  Bar- 

from  any  display  of  that  violent  and  ber,  S'.illivan,  or  Webb,  were  reported, 

vindictive    spirit    which    pervades   the  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  call 

compositions  of  the  editor  par  excel-  them  by  that  name ;  and  we  therefore 

lence.     It   is    simply    and    exclusively  regard  the  contrary  doctrine  as  a  mere 

as  illustrative  of  the  effect  which  this  piece  of  special  pleading  on  the  part  of 

coincidence  has  had  with  regard  to  the  the  Cholera  Gazette,  and  its  echo,  the 

Board  of  Health  that  we  have  adverted  Lancet. 

to  the  circumstance;  for  the  result  has  To  us  it  appears  that  there  is  much 
been,  that  the  whole  of  what  the  Lancet  unnecessary  refinement,  if  not  some- 
has  said,  and  may  say,  in  their  favour,  thing  of  atfectation,  in  this  attempted 
is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  being,  precision,  and  this  claim  to  superiority 
as  it  is,  but  a  development  and  illustra-  of  discrimination.  Cases,  such  as  here- 
tion  of  opinions  more  concisely  stated  afterwill receive thenameof cholera, have 
in  their  own  paper:  unquestionably  been  for  sometimeshow- 
As  an  illustration  of  the  doctrines  pe-  ing  themselves  in  London,  though,  per- 
culiar  to  the  above  publications,  and  we  haps,  neither  in  such  numbers,  nor  so 
must  say,  in  our  opinion,  indicative  of  exquisitely  marked,  as  now;  and  to 
a  want  of  candour,  we  may  mention  deny  this  appears  to  us  just  as  uncandid, 
that  which  fixes  the  date  of  cholera  in  as  it  is  to  maintain  that  there  is  nothing 
London  to  its  appearance  in  John  new  in  the  present  visitation.  The  epi- 
James,  who  died  on  the  8th  ult.,  and  dcmic  may,  and,  we  think,  does,  come 
which  holds  tiiat  Daniel  Barber,  who  under  the  description  given  by  some  of 
expired  on  the  7th,  after  an  illness  of  the  older  writers,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
seventeen  hours  (>ii<A  blue  skin,  senile  sible  that  sporadic  cases  approaching  to 
countenance,  cold  breath,  imperceptible  it  may  have  been  witnessed,  as  in  the 
pulse,  spasms,  suppressed  urine,  anil  vo-  singular  maladv  which  occurred  a  few 
miting  and  purr/iny  of  watery  Jluids)*,  years  ago  at  Clapluun,  from  opening  a 
was  cut  off'  by  some  other  disease.  As  cess-pool :  but  when  we  hear  gentlemen 
now  stated,  though  it  is  done  with  per-  gravely  maintaining  tliat  it  is  nothing 
feet  fairness,  this  opinion  appears  little  more  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
shortofridiculous ;  norisihisimpression  sec  in  London,  we  do  as  Rlontagne  did, 
muchdiininishedby  tliegroundsassigned  in  recording  a  story  which  he  did  not 
forit,  which  arcmerely  that  thepostmor-  quite  believe — we  "  charge  it  to  the 
tern  appearances  were  not  identical  with  conscience  of  him  by  whom  it  is  re- 
those  described  in  the  Cholera  Gazette  as  lated." 

"  invariably  present."  Thisis,  indeed,  to  These  circumstances, then— the  radical 

«  See  Cholera  Gazette,  No.  3.  defect  in  its  consUtution— tbc  manifest 
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indiscretion  evinceti  in  some  of  its  acts,  hear  very  favourably  of  the  one  oppo- 

and  something  like  disingenuousness  in  site  Bedlam. 

others,    have    contrihuted    greatly    to        Shi /fid  Prognosis. — A  medical  man — 

lessen   the   conlidence   with  which    the  of    course   a  non-believer  in  chohera — 

public    might  otherwise  have  received  visited  the  St.  Giles's  hospital  two  days 

the  announcements  emanating  from  a  ago,    where  he    found    a   man   and  a 

Board  of  Health  differently  conducted  ;  woman,  the  latter  convalescent,  having 

and  have  led  to  a  spirit  of  opposition  recovered  under  the  use  of  a  mustard 

even  to  their  most  eligible  measures,  so  emetic,  followed  by  stimulants  simulta- 

that,  in  fact,  nothing  worth  mentioning  neousiy     witli     external     heat.       The 

has   been   done   towards   arresting   the  woman,   he   said,     "  had   nothing   the 

progress    of  the    malady.      In   conse-  matter  with  her,  and  as  to  the  man,  the 

quence  of  these  impressions,  a  public  same  would  very  soon  be  the  case  with 

meeting  of  medical  practitioners,  it  is  him."    The  former  opinion  was  nearly 

said,  is   to  be    called   together  (see  a  true,  and  the  latter  proved  entirely  so, 

letter  signed  Londinensis,  at  page  838),  for  in  ten  minutes    after    this    happy 

with  a  view  of  inquiring  into  the  present  prognosis  had  been  given,  the  patient 

state  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  from  such  was  dead. 

proceeding,  if  it  take  place,  we  appre-        lujecLions  into  the  Veins. — Delpech, 

hend  that  little  benefit  will  accrue,  the  who  has  been  in  Scotland    for   some 

recent  system  of  quackery  to  which  the  lime,   has  tried  the  effect  of  injecting 

occasion  has  given  rise  having  rendered  a  solution  of  opium   into  the  veins   in 

the  respectable  part  of  the  profession  cholera.     It  has  not  been  attended  with 

unwilling   to  interfere.      The  only  re-  any  benefit.     It  will  be  percLived  by  the 

medy  that    suggests    itself    to    us,    is  letter  of  our  indefatigable  correspondent 

the   immediate   addition  to  the  Board  in  that  city  that  galvanism    has    also 

of  Health  of  ten  or  twelve  hospital  and  failed. 

dispensary  physicians  of  estal)lished  re-        Contagion? — Our  readers  are  aware 
putation,  whnse  names  would  have  that  that  two  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in 
weight  with  the  |)rofession  and  the  pub-  ^t.   Pancras    last   week:     one    of   the 
lie  which  the  present  Board  does  not  bearers  employed  in  carrying  the  bodies 
possess,  and,  as  now  constituted,  never  to  ti)e  grave  was  seized  with  the  disease 
can  obtain.  on    Wednesday.     In    the    majority   of 
cases,  so  far  as  our  information  at  pre- 
sent extends,  it  has  not  been  found  pos- 
CHOLERA  \ARIETIES.  sible  to  trace  any   chain  of  coniie.xiou 
We   have  learnt  various  detached  cir-  between   the  patients ;  but  it  is  to  be 
cumstances    connected    with    cholera,  ^^^P^  '"  "''"^1  i''^'  ^'"^  "f'^'"  I'^Prens  "i 
which  are  perhaps  of  sufficient  interest  diseases  acknowledged  to  be  contagious, 
to  be  recorded,  though  scarcely  of  im-        ^*  small-pox. 

portance  enough  to   form  separate  ar-        Clioleroid    C'«xf5.— Many    cases     of 

ticlgg,  something  like  cholera  are  to  be   met 

Cholera    Hospitals.— Anwng     these,  ^^'^'i-     "^^^  ^''^  family,  save  one,   of  the 

that  in  St.  Giles's,  under  the  direction  ^^Y  '^'''o  died  in  Marylebone  have  had 

of  Dr.  R.  Pinckard;  is  one  of  the  most  ditirrhoea.     A    physician    informed   us 

complete  and  efficiently  got  up  of  those  ^'"''^  ^^  ^^ent  down  the  river  a  few  days 

which  have  as  yet  been  prepared.    The  »go  ^o  ^^^  floating  hospital.     -All  the 

arrangements    are    exceedingly    good,  cholera  patients  were  dead.     Hereturn- 

and  the  officers  most  zealous.     Wc  also  ed  also  by  water,  the  day  being  cold  and 
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raw.  He  was  seized  soon  after  with  a 
peculiar  and  very  iinpleasant  sensation 
in  the  chest,  implicatinfr  the  breathing 
and  circulation.  The  heart's  action  was 
so  enfeebled  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
perceived,  and  the  pulse  was  so  weak 
and  flutterinn^  tliat  it  could  with  difficulty 
be  felt  at  all.  He  was  in  this  state  at 
the  College  meetinsr  on  Monday  even- 
inpr,  without  the  appearance  of  any  mo- 
ral impression  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon. Dr.  Burne  said  at  the  Medical 
Society  the  other  evening  that  he 
doubted  whether  any  one  who  had 
■visited  a  cholera  patient  could  sleep  next 
night  for  spasms,  and  evidently  spoke 
from  personal  experience.  Are  these 
circumstances  to  be  attributed  to  mala- 
ria, infection,  or  moral  causes  ? 

Mortality  from  Cholera. — We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
London  is  very  much  over-estimated,  be- 
cause many  cases  wherein  recovery  has 
occurred  have  not  been  reported  at  all. 
Nav,  more,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  up 
to  the  end  of  last  week  the  number  of 
deaths  within  the  bills  of  mortality  were 
under  that  which  preceded.  During  the 
week  ending  February  14th,  the  deaths 
were  479;  and  during  that  ending 
February  20lh,  only  385,  being  a  de- 
crease of  94.  At  Rotherhithe  the  deaths 
last  week  amounted  only  to  7  ;  but  the 
week  before  they  had  been  14  ;  the  ave- 
rage number  is  12.  We  liave  heard 
some  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
above,  but  this  is  rather  premature. 

Mortality  amony  Horses. — At  Lime- 
house  there  is  a  large  breaery,  (Tay- 
lor's, we  believe)  at  which  not  fewer 
than  twelve  horses  lately  died  of  some 
rapid  but  obscure  febrile  disease,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  within  a  few 
days  after  the  cases  of  cholera  which 
have  been  recorded  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

Cfiohra  at  Clapham  in  1S2S. — Our 
readers  will  (ind  in  our  first  volume 
an  account  by  Dr.   Chambers    of    an 


irruption  of  cholera  in  a  school  at 
Clapham,  apparently  from  opening  a 
cess-pool.  Twenty  boys  were  taken  ill ; 
one  died  in  three  hours,  and  another  in 
twenty-four.  We  have  a  drawing  of  the 
appearances  found  in  the  intestines  after  ■! 
deatii ;  they  are  peculiar,  and  identical 
with  those  found  in  the  boy  who  died  a 
few  days  ago  of  cholera  in  James  Street. 
The  drawing  of  the  duodenum  from  the 
boy  at  Clapham  might  serve  for  that  of 
the  child  in  Marylebone,  (see  the  letters 
of  Dr.  Bartlett  and  Dr.  Hope  in  the 
present  nnmber.) 

Order  to  Report  Cases.— The  follow- 
ing order  has  been  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council.  After  continuing  the  Boards 
of  Health  at  present  constituted,  it  is 
added,  "  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that 
every  practitioner  of  medicine  within 
every  city,  town,  or  district,  in  which 
every  such  Board  of  Health  is,  or  shall 
be  constituted,  by  order  of  the  Lords, 
and  others  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required 
and  commanded,  to  make  to  such  Board 
a  daily  report  under  his  hi'.nd,  contain- 
ing a  numerical  report  of  all  cases, 
deaths,  and  recoveries,  of  every  person 
attended  by  such  medical  practitioner 
who  may  be  affected  with  the  said  dis- 
ease, or  xoith  any  other  disease  anywise 
resemhling  the  same.  And  all  ineilical 
practitioners  who  shall  neglect,  or  omit 
to  make  any  such  return  at  the  time,  or 
in  the  manner  or  form  required  by  ti)e 
Board  of  Health  of  the  city,  town,  or 
district  in  which  they  reside,  or  in  which 
the  patient  they  attend  resides,  or  ivho 
shall,  in  such  return,  wilfnlly  make  any 
false  statement,  arc  hereby  warned  and 
admonished,  that  the  penalties  and 
punishments  consequent  upon  any  such 
disobedience  to  this  order,  and  to  the 
provisions  of  the  before-mentioned  act 
of  parliament,  will  forthwith  be  en- 
forced against  them." 

We  presume  that  the  case  of  Colonel 
Evans,   who    prctcntcd   what  has  been 
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called  (thounfh  not  quite  fairly)  the  no- 
cholera  petition,  will  be  reported.  He 
was  seized  on  IMonday  nisfht  with  symp- 
toms very  much  "  resembling  the 
same."  If  he  had  fallen  down  at  St. 
Stephen's,  instead  of  the  Athenaeum, 
the  "  sense"  of  the  House  would  very 
speedily  have  been  taken  on  the  sulyect 
of  contagion.  We  suspect,  he  would 
have  been  in  the  minority. 


Malady  with  the  Plague  of  the  Le- 
vant. By  Dr.  Ireland,  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

This  dissertation,  of  which  we  shall 
give  an  account  in  an  early  niimher, 
was  received  with  much  applause;  and 
on  the  motion  of  the  President,  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  very  reverend  author. 
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LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  pupils  of  the  Medical  School  at 
this  Institution  gave  a  public  dinner  to 
their  Professors,  at  the  Freemason's 
Tavern,  on  the  21  th  ult.  when  about 
130  gentlemen  were  present.  Mr. 
Eisdell  took  the  Chair.  The  usual 
routine  of  toasts  was  gone  through, 
and  some  rather  hyperbolical  displays 
of  oratory  made, — but  which  we  cannot 
afford  space  to  record. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Monday,  Feb.  27,  1832. 

Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 


A  VERY  brilliant  assemblage  met  to 
grace  this,  the  first  evening  meeting  of 
the  season.  Among  the  distini>uished 
visitors  present,  we  noticed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterhnry,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor,  &c. 

The  President,  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pany were  arranged,  rose  and  said,  that 
in  pursuing  the  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  on  former  seasons,  of  reading 
on  these  evenings  paptrs  which  tended 
to  adorn  medicine  with  literature,  he 
was  proud  of  being  able  to  introduce, 
as  an  associate  of  their  classic  toils,  a 
dignitary  of  the  churcli,  wiio  had  fa- 
voured them  on  the  p/esent  occasion 
with  a  learned  paper.  Sir  Henry  then 
proceeded  to  read — 

Some  Observations    on   the   Plague    of 
Athens;  icith  a  Comparison  of  that 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
This  doubt  about  cholera  or  no  cholera 
is  to  me  more  tormenting  than  the  dis- 
ease itself.  It  was  with  this  impression 
that  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered  of  procur- 
ing the  most  ample  and  able  information 
on  tlie  subject.  So  seeing  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  Westminster  Society  in 
a  Times  of  last  week,  1  rode  up  to  town 
on  Saturday,  and  just  reached  the  old 
scene  of  some  of  my  former  troubles — 
the  Hiinterian  school,  in  time  for  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion  ;  in- 
deed, 1  liad  not  a  moment  to  spare  for 
changing  my  dress  ;  and  full  booted  and 
spurred  as  1  was,  I  ventured  to  enter 
the  museum — a  confession  which  I 
humbly  hope  will  serve  for  my  apology 
for  intruding  so  cavalieihj  among  so  po- 
lite an  audience.  Well,  sir,  but  to  the 
point.  1  listened  to  Dr.  Epps  (who  was 
on  his  legs  when  I  went  in)  with  consi- 
derahle  attention.  He  went  on  very 
fluently  and  confidently  ;  but  I  an 
sorry  to  say,  I  can  put  but  little 
faith  in  his  account  of  the  appearance 
of  cholera  in  London.  Dirt,  destitution, 
and  dram-drinking,  may  make  a  very 
pretty  alliteration,  but  they  will  not 
prove  to  be  matters  of  fact  when  sum- 
moned up  to  form  a  groundwork  for 
the  present  novel  phenomenon — novel, 
certainly  it  is,  whether  a  7wva  pestis  or 
not ;  for  I  would  merely  ask,  was  there 
ever  an  epideiiiic  known  in  this  part  of 
the  world  more  distinctly  marked,  or  so 
uniformly  severe?  As  for  the  supposed 
dirt  and  destitution  of  the  infected  dis- 
tricts, those  who  know  these  localities 
well,  can  vouch  for  their  never  having 
been  more  cleanly  nor  comfortable 
within  the  memory  of  man:  much  less 
they  undoubtedly  have  often  been. 
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I  am  myself,  sir,  rather  "unaccus- 
tomed to  public  speaking,"  or  I  should 
have  risen  to  reply  to  the  gentleman 
"  wlio  luid  just  sat  down."  However, 
I  believe  if  I  bad  done  so,  I  should  not 
have  succeeded  in  getting  a  hearing  ;  for 
up  rose,  as  liv  a  cue,  another  speaker  on 
the  same  side'— Dr.  Webster. 

A  foreiirn  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
could  not  learn,  next  proceeded  to  read 
some  cases  and  postmortem  examina- 
tions which  he  had  noted  at  one  of  the 
cholera  stations ;  but  the  detail  appear- 
ing likely  to  he  lengthy,  the  society  was 
growinff  impatient,  and  the  chairman 
was  about  to  cut  short  the  foreign  Dr. 
when  a  voice,  with  a  strong  peculiar  into- 
nation, uttered  oracularly,  "  that's  an 
important  case,"  and  the  narrator  was 
permitted  to  proceed. 

Wlien  be  hud  done,  a  Dr.  Sigmond, 
who  seems  to  be  jjersuaded  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  that 
Hippocrates,  and  Areiseus,  and  Syden- 
ham, were  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Anirlo-Indian  cholera,  rose  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  the  complaint  in 
one  of  the  cases  just  related  by  the 
foreiirn  member.  The  patient,  he  said, 
with  great  gravity,  was  "  one  of  those 
unfortunate  females  who  live  dependent 
on  the  public  caprice,"  (a  periphrasis 
which,  l)y  the  wuy,  excited  a  general 
smile) :  ibis  woman  was  actually  in  a 
state  of  starvation— had  eaten  nolliing 
but  potatoes  for  some  time— and  for  the 
week  preceding  her  death  had  had  no- 
thing.' to  sulisist  on  except  a  penny  loaf, 
which  the  poor  creature  shared  with  her 
husband.  But,  unfortunately  for  Dr. 
Sigmond's  pathetic  story,  a  Mr.  Hooper 
completely  spoiled  it.  He  tohl  tiie  so- 
ciety that  he  bad  dissected  the  woman 
in  ()uestion,  and  so  far  from  presenting 
any  appearances  of  starvation,  she  had 
a  thick  layer  of  fat  on  the  muscles  of 
her  abdou'ien— was  plump  generally — 
not  even  washer  visage  coniracled,  and 
in  her  stomach  and  bowels  were  found 
a  quantity  of  raisin-stones. 

1  had  much  curiosity,  sir,  to  hear  Dr. 
James  .lolinson  giving  bis  views  of  tlie 
present  state  of  tilings,  with  reference 
to  the  disease  in  London.  1  had  never 
lieard — tliougli,  to  lie  sure,  1  liad  often 
heard  of,  this  gentleman  before;  and 
was  not  a  littli;  astonished  to  find  that 
his  was  the  nnsai  intonaiion  which  I  bavo 
just  now  alluded  to.  The  oj)inions  of 
Dr.  Johnson    1   was  already  ac<iiiainted 


with,  especially  his  notions  about  "  con- 
tingent contagion,"  and  his  "  earthy 
exhalations,"  and  his  assertions  of 
"  how  he  had  seen  this  very  cholera  in 
India  seven  and  twenty  years  ago,"  &c. 
All  this  I  had  i)icked  up  from  a  series  of 
letters  of  his  (but  rather  abruptly  ter- 
minated) in  the  Courier;  and  it  was,  I 
can  assure  you,  sir,  with  no  small  satis- 
faction that  1  now  found  myself  in  pre- 
sence of  this  "  eminent  authority."  It 
was  not  long,  however,  until  I  perceived 
that  he  had  a  curious  summary  mode  of 
proceeding  in  an  argument.  He  dealt 
wholly  in  cool  announcements,  aud 
dogmatic  statements,  backed  with  cer- 
tain pledges  of  his  veracity,  which 
seemed  to  be  extremely  ridiculous,  but 
exceedingly  familiar  in  his  mouth.  He 
had  visited  most  of  the  cases — I  am  not 
sure  but  he  said  nil — now  in  London, 
and  "  vpon  my  /lonour,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "  I  could  not  discover  in  them  any 
foreign  or  unusual  symptom."  He  had 
been  in  India,  he  reminded  the  society, 
seven  and  twenty  years  ago,  (and 
"  practised  there  by  sea,"  as  an  old 
gentleman  added  presently  after)  and 
comparing  ihe  disease  in  London  with 
what  he  had  seen  in  India;  "  vjiun  my 
word  and  honour,'"  exclaimed  the  Doc- 
tor, this  is  not  the  Indian  diolera." 
And  with  respect  to  the  contagiousness 
of  this  London  cholera,  he.  had  examined 
very  carefully  into  the  ])roofs  for  and 
against  it,  and  "  so  help  vie  God" 
swore  the  Duct'^r,  "  I  liave  not  been 
able  to  trace  oui,  in  coiKvjxiou  with  it, 
a  single  case  of  t';utagion  !'' 

This  was,  no  doubt,  in  (he  highest  de- 
gree convincing,  and  seemed  to  settle 
the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
who  were  present.  But  I  must  confess 
I  was  far  from  being  prepared  to  find 
so  lively  a  representative  of  my  lord 
Peter  in  the  respectable  editor  of  the 
INIedico-Chirurgical  Review. 

I  cannot  say,  sir,  upon  the  whole,  that 
I  am  much  satisfied  with  myself  for 
having  come  to  town  upon  such  a  wild- 
goose  cliase  ;  though  I  should  not  be 
burpristd  if  1  came  up  again  for  the  ad- 
journed discussion  on  ?Saturday  night 
next.  Another  trial  may  be  more  tole- 
rable. I  make  bohl,  meantime,  to  send 
vou  these  hasty  memoranda,  as  you 
formerly,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  did  me  the  favour  of  inserting 
some  other  notes  of  mine,  and  as  I  in- 
fer from  the  remarks  in  your  last  num- 
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ber  that  you  do  not  intend  to  <>ivc  legxi- 

lar  reports  of  the  proceediiiifs  of  which 

1  have  here  attempted  to  supply  a  sketch. 

Believe  me,  ever. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Rustic  us. 

February  iTth,  1832. 


ANATOMY  BILL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  great  respectability  of  your  cor- 
respondents, Mr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Wayte, 
induces  me  to  address  yon  once  more 
on  this  subject.  It  appears  that  these 
gentlemen  take  a  violent  objection  lo 
my  proposal,  to  make  auatouriy  legal 
only  in  licensed  schools. 

The  special  object  for  legislation  in 
the  matter  l)efore  us,  is  the  protection 
of  the  public  ;  first,  from  the  hand  of 
the  assassin  ;  secondly,  from  that  of  the 
uneducated  practitioner  of  surgery. 

There  arc  many  things  so  desirable 
in  an  abstract  view,  inut  a  comniomise 
appears  '•uidmissil''e :  hciice  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  know  its  importance, 
that  the  pursuit  of  anatomy  slidild  be 
without  constraint  or  limit ;  but  this,  I 
maintain,  is  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic safety.  Nuch  an  arrangement  would 
render  impracticable  the  main  provision 
of  the  bill — the  employment  of  inspec- 
tors. Suppose  any,  or  every  medical 
man  at  liberty  to  practise  dissection  iu 
bis  own  house,  what  becomes  of  this 
safeguard  ?  After  what  has  recently 
passed,  no  medical  man  would  be  sale 
from  the  insults  of  the  populace,  placed 
in  the  very  sinister  position  of  attending 
a  patient,  obtaining  possession  of  his 
body,  whether  claimed  or  unclaimed, 
and  then  privately  dissecting  it,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  iormal  certificate, 
and  a  special  register  of  it,  by  a  respon- 
sible officer.  But  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  the  oiijection  is  hypollictical — that 
not  five  in  five  hundred  would  dissect  at 
home,  were  every  facility  granted.  It  is 
said  that  surgeons  in  general  practice, 
and  remote  situations,  are  so  seldom 
called  upon  to  operate,  that  therelbre 
their  anatomy  needs  refreshing.  This 
argument  tells  both  ways ;  tor  where 


occasions  are  few,  preparation  to  meet 
them  is  indolent  in  proportion  ;  and,  iu 
the  present  era  of  society,  that  which 
is  of  frequent  requisition  is  always  easy 
of  attaiument.  ISiit  when  these  gentle- 
men speak  of  cases  which  admit  of  no 
delay,  and  oflfLr  no  alternative,  such  as 
strangulated  hernia,  &c.  they  commit  a 
strange  oversij^lit ;  in  tiieir  zeal  for  ana- 
tomy they  overlook  surgery,  or  the  nse 
of  anatomy  ;  it  is  not  a  knowledge  of 
parts  only,  but  of  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing operations,  derived  from  tlie  habi- 
tual practice  of  them,  tiiat  is  re(iuired  ; 
it  is  the  latter  more  than  the  former  at- 
tainment of  which  men  so  situated 
stand  in  need.  Anatomy,  it  is  presum- 
ed, they  have  once  learned  ;  operative 
surgery  they  have  had  no  0|)portunity 
of  learning.  But  if  their  anatoniy  be  at 
fault,  and  they  are  anxious  to  refresh  it, 
do  not  postmortem  inspections  arturd 
excellent  opportunities  ?  They  are  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  licenses. 
Theie  investigations  of  one  region  at  a 
time,  nuiy  be  as  minute,  and  as  frequent, 
as  their  engagements  permit ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  add  most  beneficial,  without 
inroading  upon  professional  duties,  or 
the  feelings  of  society.  If,  indeed,  their 
actual  knowledge  of  parts  he  so  defi- 
cient as  to  require,  for  conscience  as 
well  as  reputation's  sake,  that  they 
should  return  to  school,  it  may  be  au 
individual  hardship,  but  it  is  a  public 
duty,  which  they  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  resist.  In  short,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  licensed  schools  is  furnished 
by  these  very  complainants,  since  the 
resort  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  for 
solid  and  well-methodized  instruction, 
will  be  a  paran)ount  obligation,  and 
men  will  not  settle  in  practice  content 
to  pick  up  their  anatomy  by  hook  or  by 
crook  as  they  go  along. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  strength  of 
my  conviction  of  the  indispensableness 
of  anatomy  to  a  surgeon  ;  but  it  should 
be  taught  by  competent  persons,  in  |)ro- 
perly  appointed  places,  and  conducted 
with  such  observances  as  its  importance, 
the  dignity  of  its  olijects,  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  safety,  and  professional 
respectability,  demand.  No  honest  vo- 
tary of  the  profe.-sion  will  object  to  pay 
the  "price  that  such  stipulations  exact. 
As  to  the  hard  epithets,  "  monopoliz- 
ing," "  nan ow- minded,"  "  illiberal," 
&c.  not  meaning  to  appropriate,  I  do 
not  notice  them. 
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I  have  now  done  with  the  subject. 
My  motives  in  venturing  to  offer  my 
opinion  were — first,  a  sincere  belief 
that  tlie  l)ill  now  before  Parliiiment  is 
no  security  as^ainst  crime  ;  secondly,  an 
unwillinsness  to  lose  a  fair  opportunity 
of  setting  tiie  character  and  claims  of 
the  profession  before  the  public  in  their 
true  liirht. 

fSo  far  from  bein?  an  exclusionist  in 
principle,  orobjectin:^  to  a  multiplicity 
of  sdiools,  providinof  always  for  tiieir 
due  qualification,  1  should  hail  the  day 
with  pleasure,  when  every  principal 
market  town  in  the  kins^dom  had  its 
anatomical  as  well  as  its  grammar 
school. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  Travers. 

Bniton-Street,  Feb.  29, 1832. 


COPY  OF  THE  PETITION, 

Signed  l>>f  73  Medical  3Ien,  and  pre- 
srnted  to  the  Huusu  of  Commons  by 
Colonel  Evans,  on  Thursday  the  22d 
of  February. 


The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersiffned 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  residing  in 
Liindon,  sheweth, 

'J'l)at  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  re- 
spectfully to  approach  your  honourable 
House,  to  pray  that  an  inquiry  may  be 
instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  and  mode  of  propaga- 
tion of  a  disease  said  to  be  new  in  this 
country,  and  which  at  present  causes  so 
much  alarm  in  the  public  mind. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
As  considerable  misapprehension  exists 
in  the  profession,  as  well  as  in  the  pidt- 
lic  mind,  rcLfardiuff  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  but  (bie  to  the  gentlemen  who  signed 
tlie  same,  tliat  tlie  fttcts  of  tlie  case 
should  l>e  known  ;  and  you  will  there- 
fore obiiy^e  the  j)etilioners  liy  inserting 
the  above  in  yur  next  nundier.  It 
siioidd  also  be  remeud)ered,  that  on  this 
occasion  the  important  announcement 
was  made  by  Government,  that  all  inter- 


nal quarantine  would  henceforth  be  dis- 
continued, shewing  one  good  effect,  at 
least,  of  petitioning. 

One  of  the  Petitioners. 

February  28,  1832. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Althocgh  T  join  in  the  very  general 
feeling  of  attention  and  admiration  ex- 
cited by  your  leading  article  of  last 
week,  yet  you  would  not  have  heard 
from  me  upon  the  subject,  had  I  not  a 
spive  of  remonstrance  to  communicate 
to  you.  This,  you  know,  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  and  I  therefore  expect  my 
compliment  to  pass  as  a  sufiHcient  in- 
troduction to  my  further  remarks. 
Your  "  little  men,  but  out  in  all  ^vea- 
thers"  are,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  only  persons  who  to  the 
public  stand  forth  to  rescue  the  profes- 
sion from  the  opprobrium  of  inactivity 
and  carelessness:  despised,  and,  if  you 
please,  despicable  as  their  efforts  have 
been,  they  are  yet  preferable  to  the 
death-like  stillness  of  the  '  ifrent  guns  /' 
On  the  score,  too,  of  discordance  and 
difference  of  opinion,  althonnrh  it  is  both 
ludicrous  and  lameiital)le  to  see  the  ex- 
tremes— one  man  describini,'  cholera  as 
a  new  creation,  gri*ly  and  irresistible  as 
the  monster  of  Frankenstein,  wliile 
another  would  persuade  us  that  we  have 
been  labouring  simply  under  an  attack 
of  blue  devils — vet  this  collision  I  pre- 
fer to  an  inflexible  and  factious  adhe- 
rence to  any  one  opinion  or  theory. 
No  breach  of  delicacy  and  courtesy  will 
be  committed  if  I  join  you  in  expressing 
my  hope  that  some  investigation  of  this 
matter  vvill  ere  long  take  place  by  a  se- 
lect body,  coTuposed  of  men  more  con- 
versant with  the  varying  epidemics  of 
our  country,  and  more  known  to  the 
metropolitan  profession  and  public,  than 
the  present  Board  of  Health.  Our  an- 
cient '•'  pastors  and  masters,''  the  lead- 
inff  men  in  departments  of  tlie  art  of 
heulinii — our  popular  lecturers,  the  act- 
ing men  at  prisons  and  fever  hospitals, 
and  the  vi^iiin?  attendants  at  dispensa- 
ries, should  have  a  voice  in  this  matter; 
the  materials  for  thinking,  accumulated 
now  from  every  quarter,  should  be  ob- 
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tained  through  the  minds  of  men  of 
every  moiie  of  thinkinjj,  if  sucli  a  com- 
bination could  be  effected. 

And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this 
committee  of  criticism  be  elected  ?  I 
see  but  one  way,  free  from  all  re- 
proach of  partiuiity  and  prejudice — to 
call  a  public  meeiinif  of  the  profession, 
not  to  deliberate,  for  that  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  to  elect  and  sanction  a 
competent  and  sufficient  jury,  or  sub- 
committee, to  draw  up  a  report;  and 
when  this  is  done,  to  refer  back  to  ano- 
ther public  meetinij,  to  report  proirress 
and  receive  fresh  instructions.  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  such  a  course 
of  proceedinir,  thou;(h  likely  to  meet  on 
the  threshold  with  some  opposition, 
would  in  the  end  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  Let  me  be  understood  to  mean 
a  public  meeting",  entered  upon  without 
plpdjje  or  party-spirit,  and  where  the 
majority  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
crush  any  thina^  like  cabal  or  unfair 
dealing. — Yours, 

LONDINENSIS. 
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Friday,  Feb.  17,  ia"?2. 

Whitlock  Nicholl,  M.D.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, IN  THE  CiiAin. 


"   On  Volta-Electric  and  Magneto-Electric 
Induction." 

Mr.  Fahaday  this  evening  gave  a  very 
lucid  summary  of  Lis  "  Recent  researches  in 
Volta-Electric  and  Magneto- Electnc  Induc- 
tion," researches  which  would  have  stamped 
him  as  a  first-rate  e.xiieiimeiital  philosopher, 
even  had  he  been  hitherto  unknown.  'I'hese 
observations  followed  very  opportunely  the 
exposition  given  hist  Friday  by  Dr.  Ritchie 
of  his  views  of  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
in  which  there  is  much  that  is  novel  and 
much  that  is  important. 

iMr.  Fiiraday  commenced  his  experimen- 
tal  illustrations  by  giving  a  few  apposite  ex- 
amples of  ordinary  electric  induction,  shew- 
ing that  the  phenomena  are  produced  nei- 
ther by  the  addition  nor  subtraction  of  any 
thing,  but  by  the  disturbance  of  the  electri- 
city which  the  body  acted  on  inherently 
possesses.  He  next  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate the  analogy  that  exists  between  the 
intermittent  sparks  of  common,  and  t!:e  con- 
tinued spark  of  voltaic  electricity.  This  led 
him   to  the  proof  that  electric  phenomena 


might  be  induced  by  the  galvanism  battery 
as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  electric  machine  ; 
and  the  apparatus  which  he  has  devised  for 
this  purfiose  displays  great  ingenuity  and 
philosophical  acumen.  A  coil  of  wire,  such 
as  is  used  for  forming  magnets  by  electricity, 
has  another  wire  coiled  round  the  same  mo- 
diolus, but  not  any  wiiere  in  contact,  so  that 
the  helix  is  formed  of  two  spiral  wires  ; 
through  one  of  these  a  current  of  voltaic 
electricity  is  sent,  and  the  other,  which  is 
unconnected  with  the  galvanic  pile,  is  con- 
nected with  another  helix,  in  the  hollow  of 
which  a  small  rod  of  iron,  or  piece  of  aire, 
such  as  artificial  magnets  are  made  of,  is 
placed,  and  then  the  voltaelectric  indaclion, 
from  the  galvanized  to  the  non-galvanized 
spiral  of  the  double  helix  is  rendered  mani- 
fest by  the  non-magnetic  wire  in  the  distant 
helix  being  rendered  magnetic.  'I'he  same 
very  curious  and  important  phenomenon  was 
also  rendered  evident  by  a  newly-invented 
instrument  called  -a  galvanometer. 

To  establish  the  course  of  the  voltaic  in- 
fluence, or  as  Mr.  F.  expressed  it,  the  current, 
he  shewed  a  very  beautiful  experiment,  in 
which  two  magnets  were  made  from  iroa 
wires  by  introducing  them  alternately  into  a 
helix,  the  one  when  ilie  connexion  with  the 
voltaic  pile  was  complete,  and  the  other  at 
the  moment  of  the  circuit  being  broken, 
when  the  ends  thus  introduced  were  found 
to  have  opposite  poles,  indicating  the  for- 
ward progress,  and  the  return  of  this  mys- 
terious power. 

Saiisfactory  as  the  above  evidence  must 
be  admitted  to  be  of  the  point  in  question, 
Mr.  F.  did  not  rest  content  with  what  would 
have  satisfied  almost  any  body  else,  but  as 
he  had  shewn  the  reality  of  volta-electiic  in- 
duction, and  the  formation  of  magnets  being 
induced  by  voltaic  electricity,  he  reversed 
the  experiments,  and  made  mngnets  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  investigation,  and  suc- 
ceeded, as  he  informed  his  much  interested 
auditory,  in  obtaining  from  them  a  spark, 
similar  to  the  spark  of  common  and  galvanic 
electricity.  A  more  beautiful  and  philoso- 
phic series  of  experiments  we  have  never 
witnessed,  and  minute  and  delicate  as  were 
some  of  the  raanijiulalions,  the  operator, 
even  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  large  and 
crowded  theatre,  was  eminently  successful 
in  rendering  nearly  the  whole  visible  and 
intelligible  to  almost  every  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  demonstration,  Mr. 
]\Iarsh,  of  Woolwich,  exhibited  his  very 
powerful  magnetic  apparatus,  in  which,  by  a 
current  of  voltaic  electricity,  conveyed  from 
a  pile  contained  in  a  vessel  not  larger  tlian  a 
half-pint  mug,  so  powerful  a  magnet  was 
formed  that  it  suspended  between  five  and 
six  hundred  weight,  and  had  the  weights 
been  put  carefully  into  the  scale,  it  not  im- 
probably would  have  sustained  much  more. 
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Now  as  this  tremendous  power,  formed  from 
a  battery  contained  in  so  small  a  compass, 
can  be  immediately  anniliilated  by  breaking 
the  circuit,  and  immediately  restored  by  re- 
newing the  contrast,  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
the  suggestion  of  an  eminent  professor  pre- 
sent may  not  be  without  its  importance,  viz. 
that  such  a  force  might  be  used  as  a  mecha- 
nical power.  We  grant  that  its  application 
to  machinery  may  be  difficult,  but  perhaps 
not  more  so  than  the  application  of  steam 
was  formerly  ;  and  if  it  can  be  so  applied, 
how  vast  the  advantage,  for  how  manageable 
would  the  agent  be !  "  Knowledge  is 
power,"  we  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time, 
for  of  a  truth  this  apophthegm  of  Bacon  can 
never  become  a  truism. 

In  the  library  we  noticed  "  numerous  do- 
mestic," and  other  articles  brought  by 
Captain  Lyon  from  the  Esquimaux  country, 
and  original  drawings  made  by  the  same 
gentleman  during  his  travels  in  those 
northern  regions." 

Some  very  elegant  models  of  plants, 
greatly  magnified,  shewing  the  natural  struc- 
ture, and  various  stages  of  vegetable  meta- 
morphosis, were  placed  upon  the  table  by 
Professor  Burnett,  of  King's  College  ;  and 
Baron  Drais  was  also  present,  to  add  to  the 
intellectual  entertainment  of  the  evening,  by 
explaining  in  person  his  very  curious  tachy- 
graphical  machine,  which,  however,  we  had 
not  time  to  examine,  and  of  the  capabilities 
of  which  we  cannot,  therefore,  particularly 
speak. 

The  announcement  for  Friday,  24th  inst. 
is  "  Oil  the  Geyiius  of  F.itemporarieotts  Poets, 
and  on  the  Aft  of  Improvisation,  by  an  Italian 
Improvisatore." 
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Mr.  Lawren'cf.  in  the  Chair. 


The  last  two  evenings  of  meeting  (February 
14th  and  28lh)  were  occupied  by  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  on  Dispases  of  the.  Lurunx  and 
Trachea,  requiring  Bronchutomy,  with  prac- 
tical siifrgestions  relative  to  that  operation,  by 
Mr.  Wood,  late  house-surgeon  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. On  Tuesday  last  there  was  a 
most  resjiectable  attendance  of  members, 
to  hear  the  practical  part  of  the  paper  read  : 
the  venerable  Dr.  Babingfon  was  present, 
and  took  an  animated  jjart  in  the  discussion. 
However,  we  must  postjione  our  report  until 
the  patier  is  concluded,  which  will  be,  we 
underfil:iiid,  on  tlie  next  niglit  of  meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  March  Ist,  ilie  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  election  of  officers  of 
the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing. 


REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON, 
UP  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  FRI- 
DAY,  MARCH  'i,  1832. 

New  cases  since  our  last  report.  111 
Deaths  62 


Afloat  in  the  River 

Poplar 

Bermondsey     

Southwark    

Newington  Butts... 

Chelsea    

Lambetli  

Christchurch    

Westminster    ...... 

St.  Marylebone     ... 

St.  Giles's    

Whitechapel    

Bethnal  Green 

Total 

Cases  reported 'j 
from  other  t 
places -' 

Grand  Total 


Total  number  of  cases  throughout ") 
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Prevailing  winds  N.E.  and  N.W. 
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cloudy, 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

,  A  notice  of  'he  letter  from  Edinburgh, 
about  the  cases  of  cbolera,  was  pre])ared,  but 
by  some  oversight  omitted  to  be  sent  to  press 
till  too  late.     It  shall  be  inserted  next  week. 


W.W 


iLSON,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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13v  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Llcture  XXIII. 
The  subject  of  Fever  continued. 

I  WAS  speaking,  gentlemen,  at  the  last  lec- 
ture, of  certain  attVctions  which  very  com- 
monly attend  ague,  and  I  mentioned  those 
■which  usually  accompany  it  when  it  is  a  re- 
cent disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  ague  to 
see  great  affection  of  the  head,  great  o]ipres- 
sion,  even  pain  of  the  head,  and  delirium.  It 
is  common  to  see  the  abdominal  organs  af- 
fected, so  that  persons  have  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea,  or  cholera.  The  liver  is  parti- 
cularly affected,  so  that  in  some  countries 
ague  and  remittent  fevers  are  called  galt- 
fevers. 

Ague  Cake, — Rut  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  is  very  frequently  attended  by  other 
affections ;  and  frequently  after  ague  has 
ceased,  other  diseases  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  is  very  common,  for  example, 
when  ague  has  continued  any  time,  for  the 
spleen  to  become  enlarged  ;  so  common  is 
this  in  some  parts  that  the  tumor  is  called 
by  the  vulgar  ague  cake.  The  tumor  formed 
by  the  spleen  occupies  the  left  hy|)ochon- 
drium,  or  perhaps  the  whole  left  half  of  the 
abdomen,  and  is  called  "  ague  cake."  Dr. 
Cleghoro,  who  wrote  a  very  excellent  work 
on  the  diseases  of  Minorca,  and  which  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal  when  you  have  time, 
mentions  having  seen  a  spleen  after  ague 
which  weighed  80  ounces.  Dr.  Gregory 
used  to  speak  of  one  that  weighed  12  pounds. 
You  will  frequently  see  this  in  the  case  of 

223.— IX. 


infants,  I  bave  seen  many  infants  with 
enormously  large  spleens,  who  bad  been  the 
subjects  of  ague. 

Various  other  diseases  attendant  on  Ague. — 
AVhen  this  affection  has  existed  any  time,  it  is 
common  also  to  see  ascites  as  well  as  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen.  You  will  frequently  see 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  jaundice.  The 
enlaigement,  both  of  the  spleen  and  the  liver, 
are  common,  but  ])articularly  the  former,  la 
the  case  of  the  spleen,  the  jiatient  is  for  the 
most  part  pale,  falls  into  a  state  of  an?emia, 
bloodlessness  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  liver, 
he  becomes  more  or  less  jaundiced.  Very 
frequently  you  will  have  anasarca,  as  well  as 
ascites,  and  not  unfrequently,  without  any 
ascites,  you  will  have  anasarca,  and  these 
affections  generally  remain  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  after  the  ague  has  ceased.  They 
will  occasionally  come  on  while  the  ague 
exists,  and  occasionally  not  till  it  has  ceased, 
and  in  the  former  case  they  are  all  the  worse 
for  the  continuance  of  the  ague.  It  was  for- 
merly imagined  that  these  affections  arose 
from  the  ague  being  stopped,  but  this  I  am 
convinced  is  a  mistake.  Persons  will  have 
them  who  still  have  ague  very  violently,  and 
these  complaints  are  the  worse  for  the  ague. 
Patients  will  bear  them  much  better  if 
you  cure  the  ague.  The  ague  shatters  the 
constitution,  and  renders  it  a  more  easy  prey 
to  any  visceral  disease  that  may  exist.  I  do 
not  believe  these  affections  are  the  effect  of 
ague  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  are  the  result  of  the  same  cause  which 
produces  ague,  and  of  which  1  shall  pre- 
sently speak,  because  1  have  seen  peojile 
labour  under  enlargement  of  the  liver,  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  and  diopsy,  of  great 
iutensity,  who  had  had  but  one  fit  of  ague, 
and  that  has  borne  no  proportion  to  the  se- 
verity of  these  other  complaints.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  same  cause  which  produces 
the  ague — a  poisonous  exhalation,  produces 
likewise  these  various  effects,  and,  indeed, 
they  render  the  ague  the  more  obstinate. 
Although  sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible, 
or  quite  so,  to  cure  an  ague  while  these  affec- 
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tions  exist;  yet  if  you  remedy  them  in  the 
best  way  you  can,  by  mercury,  bleeding, 
purging,  and  the  usual  remedies  of  chronic 
inflammation,  you  will  frequently  cure  the 
aeue  without  any  trouble.  If  they  arose 
from  the  ague  being  suppreiscd,  you  would 
not  have  them  while  the  agne  continued ; 
and  if  they  depended  on  the  ague,  and  not 
on  the  cause  of  ague,  they  ought  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  its  degree  and  conti- 
nuance, but  they  appear  to  bear  a  proportion 
in  some  measure  to  the  continuance  and  in- 
tensity of  the  cause  of  ague.  Still  the  con- 
tinuance of  ague  makes  them  worse,  by 
debilitating  ihe  system. 

Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  some 
authors  as  an  eftect  of  ague,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  of  the  cause  of  ague,  is  idiotcy. 
The  facu't  es  of  the  mind  frequently  become 
impaired  by  a  long  exposure  to  the  cause  of 
ague.  Sydenham  mentions  a  degree  of 
idiotcy,  oral  least  of  impairment  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  which  he  calls  amentia  quartana, 
quartan  fatuity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  continuance  of  ague  increases  these 
affeclions,  by  debilitating  the  constitution, 
but  T  do  not  believe  that  ague  gives  rise  to 
them,  but  that  they  proceed  from  the  same 
cause  which  produces  ague. 

Vernal,  or  spring  intermittents,  those  which 
attack  between  the  winter  and  the  summer 
solstice,  are  chiefly  attended  by  affections  of 
the  chest,  that  being  the  period  at  which 
affections  of  the  chest  are  most  prevalent. 
The  autumnal  intermittents — those  which 
take  place  between  summer  and  the  win- 
ter, are  particularly  attended  by  abdomi- 
nal symptoms,  by  inflammation,  and  some- 
times by  intense  bilious  vomiting,  purging, 
and  jaundice.  At  this  time  of  tlie  year,  too, 
ague  has  a  great  tendency  to  become  conti- 
nued fever — that  is  to  say,  the  excitement  is 
disposed  not  to  cease  but  only  to  remit — 
When  the  autumnal  intermittents  prevail, 
you  have  as  many  remittent  fevers  as  agues, 
and  some  of  these  become  continued.  This 
conjunction  most  probably  arises  from  the 
causes  of  these  various  local  excitements, 
and  also  of  continued  fever,  co-existing 
w'ith  the  cause  of  ague.  Without  any  ague 
at  all,  we  are  all  diposed  to  affections  of 
the  bowels,  and  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  in 
hot  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  if,  therefore, 
the  causes  of  ague  are  joined  with  the 
causes  of  these  common  affections,  you  will 
of  course  have  ague  accom[)anied  by  these 
other  diseases.  Still  it  is  possible  that  the 
cause  of  ague  may  be  modified,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce peculiar  effects  at  this  season. 

Diaeuies  cured  litj  Ague. — Ague,  however, 
sometimes,  so  far  from  being  accompanied 
by  other  diseases,  actually  jjuts  a  stop  to 
some  which  had  j)reviously  existed.  Dr. 
Gregory  used  to  mention  that  he  saw  palpi- 
tation cured  by  ague  ;  that  the  man  lived 
afterwards  for  many  years,   and  died  free 


from  the  palpitation  which  he  had  suffered 
till  the  .ague  seized  him.  Dr.  Fordyce  men- 
tions that  he  has  seen  ague  cure  many  dis- 
eases. In  fact,  ague  has  been  thought  so 
capital  a  thing  that  some  writers  contend  it 
never  should  be  cured,  and  a  proverb  once 
prevailed  that, 

"  An  ague  in  sprinp;. 
Is  fit  for  a  king  ;" 

not,  however,  I  think,  for  a  subject.  You 
will  find  that  Boerhaave  says,  in  his  apho- 
risms, that  it  disposes  to  longevity,  and 
clears  the  body  from  inveterate  diseases. 
His  words  are — Ctcterum  (febres  intermit tentes) 
nisi  maligna:,  corpus  ad  longavitutem,  disponunt, 
et  depurant  ab  inveteratis  malis. 

Pernicious  effects  of  Ague,  —  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  agues  shatter  the  con- 
stitution ;  they  shorten  life,  they  may  be 
speedily  fatal,  and  if  any  other  disease  exist 
at  the  time,  they  for  the  most  part  aggravate 
it.  Dr.  Macculloch  believes,  that  when  they 
appear  beneficial,  it  is  generally  not  by  cur- 
ing other  diseases,  but  merely  by  their  as- 
suming a  regular  type.  Ague,  I  mentioned  in 
the  last  lecture,  is  sometimes  obscure,  does 
not  declare  itself  out,  and  is  then  called 
dumb  or  dead  ague,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances you  sometimes  have  extraordinary 
symptoms,  which  will  disappear  if  the  ague 
come  on  in  aregularstiaight-foiward  style.  It 
is  therefore  mentioned  by  Dr.  INIacculloch, and 
it  appears  very  plausible,  that  when  benefit 
appears  to  arise  from  ague,  it  is  from  the  1 
disease  having  existed  previously,  but  in  so  | 
strange  a  manner  as  to  produce  all  sorts  of 
symptoms,  and  then  having  all  at  once  be- 
come regular.  It  cannot  be  one  thing  and 
another  thing  at  the  same  time  ;  but  when  it 
becomes  regular,  then,  for  the  first  time,  a 
person  thinks  he  has  got  an  ague,  and  lost 
some  other  disease. 

Usually  the  continuance  of  ague  causes 
emaciation  of  the  body,  unless  it  produce 
hepatic  or  splenic  disease  and  dropsy,  and 
then  the  body  will  look  bloated,  but  still  it  is 
pale,  and  evidently  greatly  diseased.  It  is 
even  said,  that  in  some  parts,  of  Flanders 
especially,  ague  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
obesity,  and  sometimes  very  rapidly,  but  I 
imagine  that  the  fat  cannot  be  what  people 
call  good  fat.  There  is  a  sort  of  bloated 
blubbery  fatness;  and  when  it  is  remarked 
that  such  a  person  has  got  fat,  jteojile  will 
shake  their  head,  and  say  it  is  not  good  fat. 
This,  I  think,  must  be  the  case  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  it  is  snid  that  this  obesity  will 
occur  there  whether  the  disease  has  beea 
acute  or  is  chronic,  and  when  there  is 
no  suspicion  whatever  of  organic  disease. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  if  the  disease  return 
there,  or  if  the  seasons  be  very  unhealthy, 
and  a  patient  becomes  emaciated,  the  obesity 
returns  when  all  this  is  over.  M  any  fat  Dutch- 
men live  in  places  where  malaria  prevails, 
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but  Btill  they  do  not  look  liealthy.     The  ill     but  presents  a  sort  of  dirty  straw-coloured 


effects  of  the  disease  are  so  manifest,  that  no 
one  who  has  an  ague  ought  to  be  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  doctor  for  curing  him  of  it. 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  James  the  First  are  said 
to  have  died  of  ague,  caught  in  London.  Dr. 


look.  Without  the  occurrence  of  ague,  the 
mere  residence  in  an  aguish  place  gives  the 
same  hue,  so  that  it  is  the  eflect  of  the  cause 
of  ague. 

Predisposing  Causes. — I  shall  now  speak  of 


Caiua  says,  that  so  fatal  was  ague  in  London  the  causes  of  ague,  and  among  the  ])redis 
in  the  year  1538,  that  the  living  could  hardly  posing,  must  be  first  mentioned  hud  health, 
bury  the  dead.  Bishop  Burnett,  in  his  His-  If  a  person  be  out  of  health  in  any  res])ect, 
tory  of  the  Jleformation,  says,  that  so  uni-  he  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  causes 
versal  was  it  in  London,  and  so  contagious,  of  ague,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  all  other 
(which  was  a  mistake)  that  it  raged  like  the  diseases.  A  general  weakness  of  body,  in- 
plague.  Sydenham  and  JMorton  both  say  dependent  of  the  presence  of  any  particular 
that  it  was  the  most  fatal  disease  in  London  disease,  must  have  the  same  effect.  Cer- 
from  1661  to  166.').  At  Walcheren,  in  the  tainly  high  health,  in  general,  is  one  of  the 
time  of  our  untoward  expedition,  in  no  best  safeguards  against  it.  The  father  of  the 
more  than  five  weeks — that  is  to  say,  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  who  was  one  of  my  pre- 
last  week  of  September  and  the  whole  of  ceptors,  the  physician  who  wrote  two  very  ex- 
October,  our  effective  force  was  reduced  celleut  works,  distinguished  by  refined  ideas 
by  ague,   or  by  remittent  fever — aguish  dis-  and  a  high  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  entitled. 


ease,  to  one-third,  and  ten  thousand  men 
died  of  what  was  called  Walcheren  fever,  but 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
aguish  fever. 

If  it  should  so  happen  tliat  a  much  worse 
disease  than  ague  is  arrested  by  its  occur- 
rence, we  might  allow  the  latter  to  go  on 


A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters, 
and  The  Duties  of  a  Physician,  used 
to  mention  that  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Leyden — for  then,  if  persons  wished  to  get  a 
good  medical  education,  they  were  obliged 
to  go  to  the  contiiient — there  were  i.'^  stu- 
dents who  always  dined  together,  and  were 


but  I  never  saw  such  a  case  ;  and  even  then  very  much  in  each  other's  society.     Twenty- 

1  should  be  inclined  to  stop  the  ague  gradu-  three  of  them  regularly  drank   a  bottle  of 

ally,  and  to  use  at  the  same  time  the  reme-  claret  each  every  diiy,  but  one  confined  him- 

dies  calculated  to  remove  the  other  disease,  self  to   water;    the    twenty-three   escijjed. 

For  example,  it  is  preferable,   I  suppose,  to  while    the   poor   water-drinker    caught     au 

phthisis;  and  if  a  patient  were  actually  in  a  intense  ague.      This   strikingly  exemplifies 

state  of  consumption,  and  the  consumptive  the  use  of  keeping  up  the  vigour  of  the  body, 

symptoms  ceased  on  the  occurrence  of  ague,  when  persons  live  in  an  unhealthy  situation, 

one  might  be  disposed  to  mitigate  only  the  It  was  claret  wliicli  they  drank,  not  port,  but 

ague,  but  not  altogether  cure  it ;  however,  I  that  was  quite  sutficient  to  keep  up  a  degree 

never  met  with  any  of  these  cases.     Avery  of  excitement  of  body,  and  strength  of  mind, 

eminent  man.  Dr.  Wells,  one  of  my  prede-.  which  enabled   thciu  to  resist  tiie  disease, 

cessors  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  fancied  he  Depression  of  spirits  will  have  just  the  same 

had  good  ground  for  suspecting  that  phthisis  effect    as    too    low    living.      Any     thing 

and  ague  were  opposite,  so  that  where  ague  which   lowers   the   body  at  large,  whether 

prevailed  there  was  no  phthisis,  and  Dice  uersa.  it    be    over-extrtion   of    the    body,     or   of 

It  really  appears   that  there  is  something  in  the  biaiu  or  mind — whichever  you    choose 

this, — that  ague  does  lessen  the  tendency  to  to  say — or  the  want  of  good  food  and  cloath- 

phthisis  ;  but  still  the  matter  is  not  so  im-  iug,     or    the    want    of    pleasurable   excite- 

portant  as  Dr.  Wells  imagined  ;  the  op))osi-  ment  of  mind — the    presence  of  any    thing 

tion  of  one  disease  to  the  other  is  nothing  which  can  depress  the  spirits,  will  have  the 

like  what  he  fancied  it  to  be.     You  will  see  same  effect. 

the  question  argued  in  a  book  by  Dr.  Southey,         It  is  said  that  the  effects  of  the  rhind  were 

on  Consumption,  where  he  has  taken  great  seen  at  Walcheren,  and  probably  they  were, 

pains    to    collect   documents    from    aguish  from  this  circumstance :   on  the  men  arriving 

parts,   and    proves    that  there    is    phthisis  there,  all  full  of  hope  of  military  glory,  they 

enough  in  those  parts.     I  have  seen  several  for    some   weeks   continued  healthy  ;     but 

persons  die  of  phthisis  while  they  had  more  at    last,    when    they   saw    that  there   was 

or  less  ague.     Some  have  carried  Dr.  Wells's  nothing    to   be   done — that    the   expedition 

opinions  so  far,  as  to  send  a  patient  who  was  would  fail,  they  soon  became  the  victims  of 

half-dead  with   phthisis  to  stand  in   a  ditch  disease.     It  is,   however,  to  be  considered, 

at  night,  in  order  to  catch  an  ague.  that  latterly  they  had  ranch  greater  fatigue 

Aguish  Face. — \Vith  resjject  to  the  effects  to  go  through,  and  the  longer  they  remained 

of  ague,   you    will    find  one  shewn    in   the  there  the   more   they  were  exposed  to  the 

countenance.    The  face  in  ague,   and  long  morbid  cause  ;  but  still,  when  they  lost  all 

after,  is  often  very  peculiar  ;  it  is  of  a  dirty  mental  excitement,  by  the  failure  of  the  hope 

straw  colour,  and  is  so  well  characterized,  of  what  is  stupidly  called  "  military  glory," 

that  it  has  been  called  aguish  face.     The  face  they  nearly  all  (^U  Tictinis  to  the  disease. 
is  not  yellow,  nor  of  the  colour  of  clean  straw,        Th'i  good  effects  of  wine  in  keeping  up  the 
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strength  against  this  disease  are  shewn  in 
people  finding  it  indispensable  in  the  marshy 
pans  of  France,  'ihey  cannot  resist  ague 
there  unless  they  drink  their  wine.  Sir  John 
Pringle  mentions,  that  wine  and  full  diet  are 
the  best  safeguards  against  it  The  Dutch 
are  in  the  habit  of  exciting  themselves  by 
taking  spirits  before  they  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing 3  and  it  is  highly  necessary,  exposed  as 
they  are  to  the  exhalations  of  their  putrid 
ditches. 

Though  all  ages  appear  liable  to  the 
disease,  infancy  and  extreme  age  are 
less  liable  to  it  than  the  middle  period  of 
life.  Certainly  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons whom  I  see  labouring  under  ague  are 
neither  infants,  nor  those  much  advanced  in 
years.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  extremes  of  age  are  much  less 
exposed  to  the  cause  of  ague  than  other 
persons.  Women,  too,  less  frequently  have 
ague  than  men ;  but  I  should  think  this 
arises,  not  from  the  female  constitution  being 
less  liable  to  it,  but  because,  from  spending  a 
greater  portion  of  time  at  home  than  men, 
females  are  less  exposed  to  its  cause.  Sir 
Gilbert  Biane  states,  that  during  the  ten 
years  he  was  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, he  had  192  cases  of  ague,  only  33  of 
which  were  in  females.  T  made  an  estimate 
of  my  cases  of  ague  at  St.  Thomas's,  during 
one  period  of  five  years,  and  found  that  I 
had  112  cases,  among  which  23  only  oc- 
curred in  women. 

It  would  appear  that  persons  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  ague  are 
more  liable  to  suffer  when  they  by  chance 
are  exposed,  because  those  who  had  formerly 
lived  among  them,  if  exposed  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  will  continually  escape,  while 
they  suffer  :  hence  it  is  said,  that  some  far- 
mers in  aguish  parts  have  made  fortunes  by 
marrying  a  succession  of  wives  from  heal- 
thy districts  ;  coming  fresh  upon  an  aguish 
part,  the  malaria  has  taken  hold  of  them, 
and  a  good  kind  husband  has  been  enabled 
to  look  out  for  a  second,  and  a  third  to  love. 
However,  although  persons  may  become  ha- 
bituated to  it,  as  they  may  to  any  thing  else, 
yet  it  more  or  less  injures  the  constitution,  so 
that  those  who  live  in  aguish  ])arts,  unless 
they  are  well  fed  and  in  good  spirits,  suffer 
more  or  less  ;  they  seem  to  be  gradually  poi- 
soned by  the  causes  of  ague,  although  these 
may  have  not  been  sufficient  to  excite  ague 
itself.  " 

Ivccitirg  Cause  ;  Malaria.— The  exciting 
cause  of  ague,  the  true  indispensable  cause 
of  it,  I  believe  to  be  an  exhalation  from  de- 
caying vegetable  matter — what  is  sometimes 
called  pliiito-sejitic,  vegeto- putrescent,  miasm, 
niunh  miasmata,  muliria.  However,  marsh 
miasma  is  an  imjiroper  expression  ;  it  will 
come  from  a  marsh,  but  you  may  have  it 
without  the  existence  of  any  marsh  at  all. 

Jt  is  said  that  the  causes  of  ague  were 


not  known  to  Sydenham  nor  to  Stahl,  and 
that  they  were  first  assigned  by  an  Italian 
author  (Lancisi),  in  1717,  It  is  said  that 
neither  Boerhaave,  who  wrote  in  1747,  nor 
Baron  van  Swieten,  who  wrote  a  few  years 
afterwar<ls,  were  aware  of  the  cause  of 
ague.  Dr.  Cullen,  however,  from  extensive 
reading,  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
but  one  real  cause  of  ague,  and  tlial  it  was 
the  exhalation  which  I  have  now  mentioned. 
The  ancients  were  quite  aware  that  marshy 
districts  were  exceedingly  unhealthy,  i  he 
least  acquaintance  with  the  classics  will 
furnish  you  with  lines  enough  to  jirove  this. 

Now  the  reason  for  ascribing  the  aguish 
remittent  or  intermittent  fevers  to  these  ex- 
halations— malaria,  as  they  are  now  gene- 
rally called — to  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of 
decomposition  — is,  that  the  disease  prevails 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes ;  that  it 
declines  in  proportion  as  marshes  are  drain- 
ed ;  that  ague  rarely  appears  in  any  one 
who  has  not  been  evidently  exposed  to  the 
exhalations  of  decomposing  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Every  one  has  heard  of  the  ague  of 
the  low  countries, — of  Flanders  ;  every  one 
has  heard  of  the  aguish  fevers  of  the  Bunks  of 
the  Ganges  ;  every  one  has  heard  of  the  ague 
of  the  fens  both  of  Lincolnshire  and  the 
hundreds  of  Essex,  and  also  of  the  lower 
parts  of  Kent.  I  believe  I  mentioned  that 
the  disease  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
marshes  ;  it  springs  up  around  marshes  where 
persons  are  exposed  to  their  exhalations, 
but  every  spot  which  contains  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  may  excite  the  disease,  i 
should  prefer  the  term  malaria,  which  is 
now  used,  to  marsh  miasmata,  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Moisture. — It  is  not  mere  moisture  which 
produces  the  disease,  for  there  is  no 
ague,  however  wet  the  weather  may  be,  till 
swampy  land  is  approached,  or  exhalations 
arise  from  a  swampy  part.  No  drenching 
by  rain  will  produce  it,  unless  a  person  has 
had  ague,  or  been  exposed  to  malaria,  be- 
fore :  but  when  a  person  has  once  had  ague, 
taking  cold  (whether  there  be  moisture  or 
not)  may  re-excite  it,  or  may  render  the  sys- 
tem susceptible  of  the  effects  of  malaria 
which  it  had  resisted  before.  In  the  thick 
fogs  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  people 
never  experience  ague,  'i'be  waters  there 
come  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are  called  the 
gulf  stream,  and  are  from  six  to  ten  degrees 
higher  than  the  temperature  of  Newfound- 
land. In  consequence  of  this,  the  vajjour 
which  passes  from  the  water  is  immediately 
condensed  ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  constant 
fog,  so  that  the  fishermen  who  reside  on  the 
great  bank  are  six  months  employed  in  fogs  so 
great  that  they  can  hardly  see  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other  ;  they  are  constantly 
enveloped  in  moisture,  and  yet  they  are  never 
known  to  have  the  ague.  There  is  more 
rain  ia  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  parts 
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of  England,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  are 
not  proportionately  unhealthy  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, It  is  on  the  eastern  side  that  ague  par- 
ticularly prevails,  as  I  shall  meniion  here- 
after. So  much  with  respect  to  mere  mois- 
ture. 

But,  with  regard  to  exhalations,  I  may 
mention  that  IMiuorca  has  a  rocky  bottom, 
l.'as  no  marshes,  hut  it  is  subject  to  aj^ue, 
because,  in  difterent  ])arts  of  the  isiainl, 
there  are  pools  of  stagnant  water.  The  wa- 
ter being  stagnant,  much  vegetable  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  the  island  is  in  tlie 
same  predicament  as  though  it  were  marshy 
land.  The  soil  of  the  Cam|iagna  of  Rome 
is  dry  in  the  most  fatal  season,  but  then  the 
Campagna  is  intersected  with  ditches  and 
drains  of  water,  which  is  impregnated  with 
■vegetable  matter  (]uite  sufficient  to  explain 
the  aguish  fevers  of  thnt  country.  The  fevers 
of  Kgypt  begin  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
Nile,  and  those  of  Bussorah  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  f2uphrates  ;  and  the  Arabs, 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  inhabitants, 
once  let  loose  the  waters,  and  thereby  pro- 
duced a  disease  which  destroyed  14,000  per- 
sons. In  Anois,  in  Flanders,  the  south  and 
south-west  winds  come  over  swamps,  and 
though  the  part  itself  is  not  swampy,  they 
bring  aguish  cocriplaints  to  it  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  wind  sets  in  from  the  sea  and  the  north, 
these  aguish  complaints  all  disa]>pear  ; — and 
I  may  meniion  that  these  north  winds,  which 
do  not  come  over  swamps,  are  accompanied 
by  very  dense  and  durable  fo^s,  but  no  ague 
occurs.  The  sann^  is  the  case  in  many  parts 
of  France  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  1328, 
the  Flench  army,  in  attempting  Naples,  was 
reduced  from  -28,000  to  4000  men,  simply 
from  choosing  an  injudicious  encampment 
near  the  Baire.  Infinite  is  the  mortality 
occasioned  by  ignorant  or  careless  generals 
in  this  way,  by  encamping  an  army  near  a 
marsh,  and  by  governments  permitting 
marshy  lands  to  continue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  cities.  The  instance  of  Walcheren 
must  ever  be  a  disgrace  to  the  government  of 
this  country.  "  I'here  was  no  reason  appa- 
rent,''says  Dr.  ]\Iaiculloch,"for  ])erpetuating 
Calcutta,  when,  from  the  very  hour  almost  of 
its  foundation,  by  Charnock,  its  destructive 
situation  had  been  demonstrated.  That 
Holland  should  have  persisted  in  inhabiting 
that  Batavia,  which  it  had  studied  to  render 
more  poisonous  than  nature  had  already 
done,  by  the  model  of  its  own  pestiferous 
forefather,  is  a  )iroblem  which  Holland  must 
be  allowed  to  explain  as  it  best  can." 

But  although  moisture  is  not  the  cause  of 
ague,  yet  moisture  is  indispensable  to  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  to 
the  disengagement  of  the  miasma.  Decom- 
position retpiires  a  certain  degree  of  mois- 
ture, and  if  you  dry  any  thing  thoroughly, 
■whether  it  be  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  pro- 
duction, you  prevent  decomposition.   A  cer- 


tain degree  of  moisture  'is  necessary  for  tho 
production  of  ague  by  the  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  of  vegetable  matter,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  exhalations.  Hence,  in  a  mode- 
rate swamp,  you  see  why  dry  weather  may 
put  a  sto[)  to  the  disease — namely,  by  put- 
ting a  stop  to  putrefaction  ;  and  you  also  see 
why,  in  extremely  wet  situations,  there  is 
often,  because  too  much  fluid  also  im- 
jiedes  putrefaction,  no  ague  ;  but  this  wet,  by 
Ury  weather,  may  be  reduced  to  just  sufficient 
swampiness  for  vegetable  decomposition  to 
take  place,  and  malaria  to  be  produced. 
Just  as  dryness  would  prevent  decomposi- 
tion, so  extreme  wetness  and  moisture  will 
likewise  stop  it.  i  f  the  matter  which  is  to  ba 
decomposed  be  diffused  in  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  water, the  putrefaction  of  course  ceases, 
or  is  not  evident ;  so  that  some  places  which 
were  very  wet  and  healthy  have  been  made  un- 
healthy by  being  dried  just  sufficiently  for  pu- 
trefaction to  go  on  vigorously;  and  again,  other 
parts  which  were  dry,  and  which  never  gave 
out  any  exhalations,  have  been  caused  to  do  so 
by  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  falling  upon 
them.  Thus  you  see  that,  according  to  situ- 
ation, the  same  additional  moisture  may  pro- 
duce an  ill  or  a  salutary  efiect.  High  grounds 
may  therefore  suffer  from  the  same  cause 
which  removes  all  unhealthiness  from  low 
grounds.  A  certain  degree  of  rain  fulling 
upon  high  ground,  will  not  all  remain  there, 
but  will  roll  down  ;  still  it  has  moistened  the 
parts  suflScieutly  for  decomposition  to  take 
place  above  ;  whereas,  when  it  conies  on  the 
low  ground,  and  there  collects,  it  may  be  so 
abundant  as  to  dilute  all  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  prevent  it  from  putrifying,  and  so 
put  a  stop  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  part. 
In  this  way  an  aguish  fever,  whether  inter- 
mittent or  remittent — for  I  intend  to  include 
both  when  I  say  aguish  fever — has  been  put 
a  stop  to  by  inundating  a  swamp  \  and  on  the 
other  hand,  inundation  has  moistened  a  dry 
part  sufficiently  for  exhalations  to  take  place. 
By  recollecting  this,  you  may  explain  a 
number  of  circumstances  which  otherwise 
would  appear  contradictory.  A  river,  by 
breaking  loose  over  a  marsh,  has  sometimes 
prevented  it  from  being  any  longer  the  source 
of  noxious  exhalations  ;  where  there  was  a 
marsh  before,  it  has  produced  a  sort  of  hike. 
Again,  a  change  in  the  couise  of  a  river  may 
drain  a  marsh  completely  ;  and  in  that  way 
a  part  has  become  healthy  which  before  was 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Sometimes  the  very 
reverse  has  taken  place ;  by  breaking  over 
dry  laud  it  has  caused  sufficient  moisture  for 
putrefaction  to  go  on.  The  sea  has  done 
the  same ;  it  has  sometimes  produced  the 
greatest  unhealthiness  in  a  neighbourhood, 
by  making  its  way  upon  the  country  and 
producing  a  permanent  swamp ;  whereas, 
in  other  cases  it  has  produced  something 
more  than  a  swamp— it  has  deposited  such  a 
body  of  water  that  no  e.xhalatioiis  could  be 
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given  out,  althougli  before  they  weie  emit- 
ted in  great  abundance.  The  Godwin  Sands 
are  an  instance  of  a  cured  marsh,  though  the 
land  is  lost. 

As  every  river  carries  down  a  quantity  of 
solid  materials,  so  every  river  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  fill  up  its  bed  ;  it  becomes  more  or  less 
filled  with  solid  matter  coming  down  from 
high  land  ;  and  a  nver  may  be  complete- 
Jy  filled  up,  so  that  the  banks  must  be 
raised,  or  the  country  will  become  inun- 
dated, a  marsh  will  be  produced,  and  great 
unhealthiness  take  place.  This  is  fre- 
quently remedied  for  a  time  by  embanking 
a  river,  so  that  it  shall  still  be  confined  with- 
in its  proper  bounds.  I  say  for  a  time  only, 
because  the  higher  the  river  becomes,  the 
more  slowly  it  runs,  and  the  less  it  drains 
the  country,  till  at  last  it  is  useless.  But  in 
some  countries  people  are  prejudiced,  or 
careless,  and  parts  which  were  exceedingly 
healthy  become  the  seats  of  the  most  dread- 
ful disease.  There  is  an  instance  in  Switz- 
erland, of  a  part  becoming  very  unhealthy  to 
all  around,  and  aguish  fevers  extending  over 
a  great  district,  as  far  as  Zurich,  from  the 
lake  of  Wallenstadt,  A  river  there  (the 
Linth)  pours  its  water  into  another  river 
(the  Mag),  and  that  again  into  the  lake. 
The  Mag  became  stopped  up,  through  ne- 
glect, and  the  neighbourhood  all  round,  a 
few  years  ago,  became  one  of  the  most  pes- 
tilential districts  in  Switzerland,  6000  acres 
being  thus  converted  into  a  marsh.  At  last 
the  authorities  had  their  attention  forced  to 
it,  and  it  was  remedied  simply  by  turning 
the  Linth  into  the  lake,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  empty  itself  into  the  Mag  and  by  wi- 
dening and  deepening  the  Mag;  the  lake 
being  a  deep  spot,  receives  all  that  comes 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  the  whole 
has  now  a  free  course.  The  obstinacy  of 
the  people,  in  living  in  the  midst  of  a  pesti- 
lence when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
medy it,  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  ;  but  it  is 
no  less  true.  I  could  give  you  ten  thousand 
illustrations,  but  they  all  come  to  this  point 
— that  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  neces- 
sary to  the  disengagement  of  malaria  ;  that 
if  you  diminii^h  the  moisture,  you  diminish 
the  malaria  in  one  case,  and  increase  it  ano- 
ther;  that  if  you  increase  the  moisture,  you 
may  also  jjroduce  either  of  these  effects  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  circumstances  the  most  oppo- 
site will  have  the  same  effect,  and  circum- 
stances which  are  exactly  the  same  will 
Lave  the  most  opposite  effect,  according  to 
situation. 

Temperature. — But  a  certain  degree  of  mois- 
ture 18  not  all  that  is  necessary — there  must 
also  be  a  certtiin  degree  of  temperature.  VVe 
can  preserve  any  thing  from  decomposition  by 
an  exceedingly  low  temj)erai'ire  ;  and  by  an 
exceedingly  high  temperature  we  produce 
such  changes  that  no  decomposition  can  take 
place.    We  know  that  if  meat  be  spoiling  we 


have  only  to  cook  it,  and  the  putrefactive 
process  is  immediately  arrested  ;  and  so  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
matter.  A  certain  degree  only  of  tempera- 
ture is  proper.  If  the  temperature  be  in- 
creased, then  you  may  have  extreme  decom- 
position, and  disengagement  of  malaria  ;  so 
that  while  the  cold  weather  lasts  the  people 
will  be  comparatively  healthy,  but  when  the 
warm  weather  arrives,  the  decomposition  is 
such  that  the  most  fatal  fevers  prevail  ; 
hence  it  is  that  aguish  diseases  are  far  more 
severe  in  hot  countries  than  they  are  in  ours  ; 
and  that  they  are  far  more  severe  in  autumn 
than  at  any  other  period.  This,  at  least,  is 
one  reason,  but  there  is  another  ;  and  that 
is,  in  hot  countries,  and  in  hot  seasons,  there 
is  far  more  vegetable  matter  to  decompose. 
This  is  certainly  to  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  an  increase  of 
heat  produces  a  great  increase  of  decompo- 
sition, we  also  see  that  fever  must  greatly  be 
ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which  decompo- 
sition goes  on  in  a  warm  temperature.  A  low 
temperature,  however,  may  be  short  of  that 
which  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  disengagement 
of  malaria ;  and  therefore,  if  a  country  be 
very  unhealthy,  and  very  swampy,  you  will 
in  cold  weather  have  aguish  diseases.  The 
cold  is  not  such  as  to  stop  putrefaction, 
but  the  land  is  so  moist  as  to  produce  a  very 
considerable  disengagement.  The  reason 
that  ague  prevails  so  much  in  the  spring  is, 
that  the  soil  which  was  caked  and  dried  by 
the  cold  of  winter  is  now  moistened,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  weather  has  increased  ; 
the  cake  has  consequently  been  broken  up, 
and  therefore  you  will  have  vegetable  exha- 
lations take  place  in  abundance.  The  vege- 
table matter  which  was  left  on  the  ground 
the  preceding  autumn,  becomes  decomposed, 
by  the  increased  temperature.  The  reason 
that  ague  is  so  fatal  in  the  autumn  is,  that 
the  summer,  of  course,  has  produced  a  fresh 
stock  of  vegetable  matter.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  is  covered  by  vegetable  matter  ;  it 
is  in  great  part  dying,  and  lies  u])on  the 
ground  to  rot ;  the  rain  conies  in  the  hot  pe- 
riod ;  and  what  with  the  heat,  the  moisture, 
and  the  dead  vegetable  matter,  exhalations 
of  course  take  place  ;  and  the  great  abun- 
dance of  the  vegetable  matter  to  be  decom- 
posed, together  with  the  heat,  renders  the 
autumnal  fevers  far  more  severe,  and  far 
more  numerous,  than  the  vernal. 

'J'he  effect  of  moisture  has  been  frequently 
seen  in  a  striking  way,  when  rain  has  begun 
suddenly  after  a  dry  season.  When  a  (]uan- 
tity  of  vegetable  matter  has  been  lying  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  has  become 
caked,  a  sudden  rain  has  been  attended  on 
many  occasions  by  the  most  f.ital  diseases. 
By  moistening  the  vegetable  matter,  pu- 
trefaction has  instantly  taken  place,  and 
an  abundance  of  exhalations  been  emitted. 
Again,    the  reason  that   when  the   autuniu 
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is  over  these  fevers  cease  is,  that  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  has  been 
decomposed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere falls  ;  and  therefore  there  is  less 
matter  to  putrify,  and  there  is  not  ihe  tem- 
perature which  is  sufficient  for  jiutrefaction 
to  go  on  with  any  vigour. 

Pasture  lands,  from  being  constantly  moist, 
are  very  aguish,  and  yet  on  breaking  tliem  up 
and  cultivating  them  they  are  infinitely  more 
so  ;  and  all  from  the  same  reasons  that  I  have 
now  mentioned.  Although  pasture  lands  must 
be  unhealthy,  for  they  are  all  moist — and  they 
cannot  be  good  if  iiot  moist,  for  the  grass 
will  not  grow  without  moisture — yet  when 
you  break  thtni  up  you  make  them  more  un- 
healthy, because  you  kill  all  the  vegetable 
matter  in  them.  Before,  there  were  only 
portions  that  died,  but  when  they  are  broken 
up,  nearly  all  the  vegetable  matter  is  killed, 
and  it  rushes  into  putrefaction  ;  so  that  it  is 
always  found  that  the  breaking  up  of  pasture 
lands  is  attended  by  far  more  disease  than 
existed  before  the  land  was  so  broken  up. 
It  may,  however,  be  a  fact,  that  malaria  is 
let  loose  from  the  earth  by  breaking  it 
up.  It  is  said  in  many  countries  to  be 
a  notorious  fact,  that  on  the  breaking 
up  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  these  fevers 
are  sure  to  prevail.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
West  Indies  this  process  has  been  known  for 
two  centuries  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous. 
Cassan  mentions,  that  fevers,  like  the  plague, 
■will  take  place  on  land  being  broken  up,  so 
that  labourers  will  sometimes  die  on  the 
spot  if  they  remain  there  all  night,  whereas 
no  harm  arises  if  they  be  not  broken  up. 
Volney,  the  traveller,  mentions  this  as  an  in- 
variable observation  in  America.  It  is  found 
also,  and  the  fact  is  precisely  similar,  that 
on  clearing  away  woods  the  disease  especially 
prevails.  A  (|uantity  of  malaria  is  let  loose 
from  the  forest  when  the  woods  are  cleared, 
and  more  than  that,  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  necessarily  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which,  although  kept  moist  enough  for 
decomposition,  is  prevented  from  decaying 
much,  from  the  inability  of  the  sun  to  penetrate 
to  it ;  but  ou  clearing  the  wood,  tlie  heat  of 
the  sun  is  admitted  to  the  surface  where  the 
vegetable  matter  is  lying,  and  it  then  falls  in- 
to a  state  of  rapid  decomposition.  Hence  it 
is  found  that  clearing  woods  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous process,  and  it  may  be  so  from  two 
circumstances — first,  the  malaria  which  is 
pent  up  in  the  woods  is  let  loose  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  sun  has  access  to  the  vegetable 
matter  which  lies  on  the  surface,  and  eifects 
its  decomposition.  Besides,  much  vege- 
table matter  must  be  killed  by  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  said  that  the  same  effect  will 
take  place  in  Italy  if  certain  bushes  be 
cut  dovi-n.  Whatever  malaria  may  be  in 
them  has  then  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and 
fever  to  a  certainty  prevails.  Removing  woods 
has  frequently  been  injurious  iu  another  point 


of  view — by  removing  a  protection.  Some 
villages  have  been  free  from  ague  while  a 
wood  existed  between  them  and  a  marsh  ; 
baton  cutting  down  the  wood,  they  became 
from  that  moment  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
the  wood  having  served  the  ]uir|)ose  of  a 
screen.  Some  have  imagined  that  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance— of  tliis 
advantage  of  woods — that  caused  them  to  be 
so  venerated,  and  held  so  sacred  in  ancient 
times. 

SUii;;naut  Water. — It  has  been  said  that 
merely  stagnant  water  will  produce  ague 
without  any  vegetable  matter  being  in  it  ; 
l)ut  we  are  to  remember  that  this  stagnant 
water  will  putrefy,  which  it  certainly  would 
net  unless  it  contained  animal  or  vegetable 
mutter.  Water  itself,  pure  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  cannot  undergo  putrefaction,  but 
soft  water  will  putrefy,  and  as  that  is  the 
case,  it  must  contain  dead  earthy  matter  ; 
and  therefore  if  stagnant  water,  although 
nothing  can  be  seen  in  it,  does  produce  ague, 
we  may  explain  the  occurrence  by  supposing 
that  it  contains  vegetable  matter.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Thames  water,  when  put 
into  casks,  however  good  it  may  look,  will 
stink ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  decay  of  the 
wood  in  the  interior  of  the  cask  is  quite  sufii- 
cient  to  explain  this — that  if  you  'put  pure 
water  into  a  cask,  yet  the  wood  of  the  cask 
being  vegetable  matter,  and  being  next  the 
water,  becomes  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the 
water,  and  more  or  less  undergoes  the  process 
of  putrefaction,  and  so  affords  malaria.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  liability  of  the  wood  to 
be  destroyed,  that  casks  are  always  charred 
within,  by  wliich  they  are  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  putrefactive  process. 

As  this  subject  is  rather  long,  I  must  re- 
sume its  consideration  at  the  next  lecture. 


CASE  OF  APOPLEXY,  WITH  OBSER- 
VATIONS; 

Taken  from  a  Clinical  Lechire  delivered  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital, 


By  Dr.  Watson. 


Gentlemen,— In  conformity  with  my  gene- 
ral plan,  of  considering  first  those  cases 
which  may  have  afforded  us,  during  the 
week,  the  means  of  investigating  the  conse- 
quences or  the  conditions  of  disease  in  the 
dead  body,  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to 
that  of  J.  •JMilton. 

This  man,  a  sort  of  pedlar,  said  to  be 
abimt  45  years  of  age,  but  looking  older,  was 
brought  into  the  hospital  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  29th  December,  in  a  state  of 
deep  insensibility.  His  countenance  was 
suft'iised  with  a  dusky  ilush  ;  his  pupils  were 
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largely  dilated,  and  immoveable  ;  and  frothy 
mucus,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  was 
issuing  from  his  mouth.  There  was  no  con- 
tortion of  features.  The  surface  of  his  body 
was  cold  and  mottled  ;  the  muscles  of  his 
■•octremities  were  rigid,  yet  affected  with 
flight  tremors  ;  his  respiration  was  loudly 
stertorous,  short,  and  convulsive,  but  deeper 
and  more  natural  at  every  fourth  or  fifth 
movement :  his  pulse  100,  full,  hard,  and 
labouring.  The  insensibility  was  said  to  have 
come  on  suddenly  an  hour  before. 

One  of  the  jugular  veins  was  immediately 
opened,  and  5'^^'''j-  of  blood  were  suffered  to 
flow.  The  bleeding  reduced,  in  some  degree, 
the  volume  of  the  pulse,  without  abating  its 
hardness  ;  it  was  followed  by  no  amendment 
of  the  general  symptoms.  As  he  had  been 
brought  from  a  public  house,  and  something 
had  been  said  about  his  drinking,  it  was 
thought  right  to  use  the  stomach-pump  ;  but 
there  was  no  odour  of  spirits  in  the  fluid 
withdrawn  from  the  stomach.  Twelve 
ounces  of  blood  were  then  taken  from  the 
temples  by  cupping  ;  his  head  was  shaved 
and  covered  by  a  blister  ;  and  ten  grains  of 
cathartic  extract,  with  a  drop  of  croton  oil, 
■were  placed  upon  the  back  part  of  his  tongue, 
and  swallowed.  A  turpentine  enema  was 
also  injected,  and  a  mustard  poultice  applied 
to  the  epigastrium.  The  bladder  was  found 
to  be  distended,  and  three  pints  of  limpid 
urine  were  drawn  off  by  a  catheter.  He 
made  some  feeble  attempts,  with  one  hand, 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  that  instrument, 
'Ihis  action,  the  deglutition  of  the  pills,  and 
the  labouring  respiration,  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  remaining  evidences  of  sensibility 
to  external  impressions. 

He  remained  for  some  hours  in  nearly  the 
same  condition,  and  then  gradually  sunk. 
He  died  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
oOth,  founeen  hours  after  his  admission. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Corfe's  ac- 
count of  him,  for  I  did  not  hapjien  to  see  this 
patieut  while  he  was  alive.  Jt  was  looked 
upon  as  a  case  of  apoplexy,  and  treated 
accordingly  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  it  turned 
out  to  be. 

But  some  time  after  bis  arrival  here,  a 
moie  particular  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  attack  was  obtained  ;  and  this  tended 
to  throw  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  therefore  of 
additional  interest,  over  the  case,  the  real 
nature  of  which  was  not  satisfactorily  cleared 
up  until  the  body  was  examined. 

It  was  stated — and  this  was  subsequently 
confirmed  before  a  coroner's  jury — that  the 
patient,  having  apjilied  to  the  keeper  of  a 
public-bouse  for  emjjloyment,  had  been  set 
to  clear  an  obstructed  pipe  leading  from  a 
privy,  and  forming  a  conimunicaiinn  between 
it  and  a  large  drain,  which  ran  below  the 
cellar  of  the  house  ;  that  the  stench  from  the 
obstructed  pipe  was  horribly  ofTensive  ;  and 
that  the  man  bad  for  bomc  time  previously 


been  fasting.  He  was  occupied  in  endea- 
vouring to  clear  the  pipe  for  two  hours,  but 
failing  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  descend- 
ed into  the  cellar,  in  order  to  open  and  exa- 
mine the  drain.  In  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  time  when  he  left  the  pipe  to  go  down 
into  the  cellar,  he  was  heard  moaning,  as  if 
in  great  distress.  A  person  who  went  im- 
mediately to  his  assistance  found  him  nearly- 
senseless,  but  still  on  his  legs,  and  support- 
ing himself  by  the  door,  and  a  post  that  he 
had  laid  hold  of.  He  was  removed  from  the 
cellar,  and  swallowed  about  a  table  spoonful 
of  brandy  that  was  offered  him  ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  brought  to  the  hospital. 

IVow  this  history  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  state  of  insensibility  in  which  the 
patient  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  inhalation 
of  some  of  the  poisonous  gases,  which  are 
well  known  to  be  often  generated  by  the  soil 
of  a  "  necessary." 

The  exhalations  which  proceed  from  these 
places  consist  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  ammonia.  When 
breathed  in  a  concentrated  state  they  prove 
rapidly  destructive  of  life.  In  a  smaller 
dose,  or  a  more  dilute  form,  they  are  apt  to 
occasion  inflammation  of  the  conjunctivit, 
headache,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  nausea 
and  vomiting,  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels, 
and  diarrhoea.  Thfse  minor  effects  of  the 
noxious  effluvia  are  well  known  by  our  night- 
men,  who  are  said,  by  Dr.  I'aris,  to  depend 
mainly  upon  emetics  for  their  removal  or 
relief  1  am  told  that  the  men  employed  iu 
the  coal  mines  in  the  north  of  England  have 
recourse  to  a  similar  remedy  when  affected 
by  the  choke-damp,  and  that  the  employment 
oi  mustard  by  them  as  an  emetic  first  led  to 
its  adoption  in  certain  stages  of  the  cholera, 
a  practice  which  seems  to  have  been  attend- 
ed with  considerable  advantage. 

Dr.  Paris  mentions  the  death  of  four  per- 
sons, as  having  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at 
Brompton,  from  an  attempt  to  clean  out  a 
privy  there.  Fatal  accidents  of  this  kind 
are,  however,  more  common  in  France, 
where  the  privies,  for  the  most  part,  termi- 
nate in  closed  vaults,  which  are  occasionally 
emptied  of  their  accumulated  contents,  at 
considerable  hazard  to  the  workmen  emjdoy- 
ed.  There  are  also  large  pits,  or  cess-pools, 
in  Paris,  into  which  many  sewers  discharge 
themselves  ;  and  the  operation  of  clearing 
these  out  from  time  to  time  is  very  dan- 
gerous, as  well  as  aisgusting. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  exposure  to 
these  noxious  vapours,  not  only  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  effluvia,  but 
difl^er  apparently  also,  where  that  intensity 
is  the  same,  in  different  persons. 

Amongst  the  symptoms  which  h.ave  been 
enumerated  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
accidents  of  this  kind,  arc  .sudden  weakness 
and  insensibility.    The  patient  fails  down  ; 
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sometimes  dies  outriglit  and  immedintely  ; 
sometimes  becomes  delirious  and  convulsed  ; 
and  when  death  has  ensued  after  a  certain 
interval,  it  has  generally  been  preceded  by  a 
state  of  coma,  a  fixed  and  dilated  pupil, 
difficult  respiration,  coldness  of  the  skin, 
and  the  expulsion  of  irothy  mucus,  some- 
times tinged  with  blood,  from  the  mou  h. 

Now  this  description  apjilies  very  closely 
to  the  condition  in  which  our  patient  was 
found  upon  his  arrival  at  the  hospital. 

There  were  some  circumstances,  again, 
■which  were  less  in  accordance  with  the  sup- 
j)Osilion  that  this  might  be  an  instance  of 
what  is  called  asphyxia,  from  the  inhalation 
of  a  poisonous  gas.  One  of  these  was  the 
state  of  the  patient's  pulse,  which  was  full 
and  hard ;  whereas  the  insensibility  pro- 
duced by  the  niephitic  exhalations  from  pri- 
vies and  sewers — i.  e.  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  ammonia — seems  to  be  rather  of 
the  nature  of  svncojie,  and  to  be  charac- 
terized by  smallness  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  or  even  by  the  total  absence  of  pul- 
sation in  the  arteries  at  the  wrist. 

Again,  the  circumstance  of  his  having  left 
the  pipe  whence  the  effluvia  proceeded,  be- 
fore the  insensibility  took  place,  was  against 
the  likelihood  of  its  being  the  consequence 
of  those  effluvia.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  effects  having  been  actually  observed 
to  come  on  after  the  person  has  been  removed 
from  the  direct  iniiueiice  of  the  noxious  va- 
pour. Neither  the  pijie  nor  the  drain  were 
open  towards  the  cellar;  his  object  was,  I 
believe,  to  open  them,  but  he  had  not  effect- 
ed it,  and  was  found  about  three  feet  distant 
from  them. 

Besides  this,  it  was  stated  that  he  had 
formerly  received,  in  some  fray,  a  severe  in- 
jury of  the  head;  and  that,  being  habitually 
a  spirit-drinker,  he  had  been  much  more 
readily  affected  by  strong  liquor,  and  more 
boisterous  and  violent  when  under  its  in- 
tiuence,  since  that  time.  This  part  of  his 
history  was  in  favour  of  the  presumption  that 
the  attack  was  owing  to  disease  within  the 
head. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  enough  in  the 
preceding  account  to  make  the  examination 
of  the  body,  to  me  at  least,  an  object  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Certainly  no 
positive  or  safe  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  man's  death,  could  have  been  given 
without  such  examination. 

The  following  summary  is  given  by  Dr. 
Christison,  of  the  appearances  met  with  in 
the  bodies  of  persons  destroyed  by  the  effluvia 
in  question.  "  Fluidity  and  blackness  of 
the  blood  ;  a  dark  tint  of  all  t!ie  internal  vas- 
cular organs  ;  annihilation  of  the  contracti- 
lity of  the  muscles ;  more  or  less  redness  of 
die  bronchial  tubes,  and  secretion  of  brown 
mucus  there,  as  well  as  in  the  nostrils  ; 
gorging  of  the  lungs  ;  an  odour  throughout 


the   whole  viscera  like  that  of  decayed  fish, 
and  a  tendency  to  early  putrefaction." 

The  body  of  our  patient  was  examined  24 
hours  after  death.  The  extremities  were 
livid,  and  the  muscles  generally  were  rigid. 

'J'here  was  a  trifimg  quantity  of  fluid  in 
each  pleural  cavity.  I'he  lungs  were  simply 
gorged  with  blood,  their  structure  being  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  heart  was  much  en- 
larged, and  its  augmented  size  was  chiefly 
owing-  to  a  great  increase  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  left  ventricle.  Cucsidered 
in  relation  to  the  general  bulk  and  stature 
of  the  j)atient,  the  walls  of  that  v,avity  were 
of  nearly  twice  tne  ordinary  thickness; 
there  was  no  increase  of  its  capacity.  The 
several  valves,  and  the  internal  lining  of 
the  heart  throughout,  were  healthy  and  na- 
tural ;  but  at  the  commencement,  and  along 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  there  were  seen  many 
of  those  opaque  and  uneven  patches  which 
we  have  so  often  occasion  to  observe  there, 
and  which  result  from  the  dej)osition  of 
a  matter  resembling  cartilage,  mixed  fre- 
quently with  scales  or  plates  of  bone,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
artery.  These  patches  were  more  numerous 
and  larger,  around  the  orifices  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  aorta,  than  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark, 
coagulated  blood  in  the  right  chambers  of 
the  heart,  and  a  small  quantity  in  the  left. 
There  was  no  uncommon  smell  given  out  by 
the  body,  nor  was  the  colour  or  consistence 
of  the  muscles  and  other  vascular  parts  at  all 
unusual. 

There  was  nothing,  then,  in  the  condition 
of  the  thorax,  or  its  contents,  to  confirm  the 
presumption  that  the  patient's  death  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  a  poi- 
sonous gas.  Consequently  the  probability 
grew  stronger  that  the  case  would  prove  to 
be  really  a  case  of  apoplexy.  The  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was 
also  an  additional  circumstance  in  favour  of 
this  belief. 

And  supposing  it  really  a  case  of  apo- 
plexy, it  became  easy  to  predict  that  we 
should  find  blond  effused,  \n  coiimlerabk  quan- 
tity, within  the  cranium,  and  occupying, 
most  probably,  the  lateral  ven:ricles. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  which  were  examined 
after  the  head  ha(l  been  inspected,  were 
found  perfectly  healthy. 

When  the  skull-cap  had  been  removed, 
the  longitudinal  sinus  was  slit  up  :  it  con- 
tained a  continuous  string  of  dark  coagulated 
blood.  The  appearance  which  the  surface 
of  the  brain  presented,  after  the  dura  mater 
was  taken  off,  was  characteristic.  There 
was  no  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  ;  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  were  flattened, 
and,  as  it  were,  pressed  together,  and  the 
sulci   between   thcin    much   shallower  than 
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usual.  The  regular  shape  and  symmetry  of 
the  hemispheres  was  disturbed.  When  you 
find  the  exterior  of  the  brain  in  this  con- 
dition, you  may  be  certain  that  you  will 
discover  some  cause  of  pressure  within. 
The  left  hemisphere,  which  was  the  most 
protuberant  and  misshapen  of  the  two,  gave 
the  sensation  of  fluctuation  when  handled. 
Accordingly,  a  large  quantity  of  blood, 
partly  in  the  condition  of  soft  coagulum, 
partly  of  a  red-coloured  serum,  was  found 
occupying  the  situation  of  the  left  lateral 
ventricle ;  the  septum  lucidum  had  been 
broken  down,  and  a  free  communication 
formed  between  the  two  ventricles.  The 
haemorrhage  appeared,  however,  to  have 
burst  first  into  the  left,  which  contained  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  coagulated  blood. 
The  right  ventricle  was  merely  distended, 
and  that  by  the  bloody  serum  ;  whereas  the 
brain  in  contact  with  the  effused  fluid  on  the 
left  side,  was  soft,  pulpy,  and  ragged,  with 
here  and  there  a  small  adhering  clot.  No 
particular  spot  or  vessel  from  which  the 
blood  had  been  primarily  effused,  could  be 
detected.  Blood  had  passed  downwards  also, 
towards  the  infundibulum,  into  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles,  and  a  firm  coagulum  was 
lying  beneath  the  optic  commissure.  The 
cerebral  substance  elsewhere  was  firm,  and 
its  cut  surface  was  marked  by  a  few,  rather 
large,  red  spots.  There  was  no  manifest 
disease  in  the  principal  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  ;  but  the  same  cartilaginous  de- 
position which  had  been  noticed  in  the  aorta 
was  met  with  also  in  each  of  the  common 
carotids. 

I  seid,  that  supposing  this  patient  to  have 
died  of  apoplexy,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
we  should  tind  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  probably  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 
This  conclusion  was  drawn  from  the  course 
of  the  symptoms. 

When  stupor  and  coma  come  on  by  de- 
grees, increasing  gradually  until  the  insen- 
sibility is  complete,  you  will  find,  in  gene- 
ral, the  ventricles  of  the  brain  distended 
with  serum. 

Again,  when  a  person  is  siiddenbi  struck 
down,  and  eitjitr  does  not  lose  his  conscious- 
ness at  all,  or  recovers  it  in  a  short  time,  but 
is  deprived  more  or  less  completely  of  sen- 
sation and  the  power  of  motion  in  one  side 
of  the  body,  or  in  a  single  limb;  then  you 
may  be  l)retty  sure  that  blood  has  been  ef- 
fused into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  in  small 
or  in  moderate  quantity,  and  that  it  has  not 
forced  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
or  into  its  ventricles. 

Again,  when  a  person  falls  down  of  a 
8udden,  apoplectic,  and  becomes  at  once,  or 
in  a  very  short  time,  comatose,  and  generally 
insensible  (as  was  the  case  with  our  patient), 
you  may  reckon,  first  u])on  his  speedy  death, 
and  next  upon  finding  laceration  of  tlie  ce- 
rebral  substance,   from   a   large  cfl'usiou  of 


blood  ;  the  blood  having  forced  itself  a  pas- 
sage into  one  or  both  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. 

These  are  the  rules.  They  are  liable  to 
occasional  exceptions.  Thus  coma,  from 
the  slow  effusion  of  blood,  may  come  on  gra- 
dually ;  and  this  not  unfrequently  happens 
in  cerebral  haemorrhage  produced  by  blows 
or  other  external  injuries  of  the  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  sudden  hemiplegia 
may  be  independent  of  cerebral  hsemor- 
ihage,  and  result  from  serous  effusion.  So, 
at  least,  I  believe.  I  once  saw  complete 
hemiplegia  suddenly  supervene  upon  strong 
convulsions,  which  were  confined  also  to  the 
same  side  of  the  body,  in  a  lad  of  fifteen,, 
in  whom  acute  dropsy  in  various  parts  had 
come  on,  after  exposure  to  cold,  just  as  he 
was  becoming  convalescent  from  scarlet 
fever.  In  him  the  paralysis  disappeared 
entirely  in  twelve  hours  ;  his  gums  and  breath 
having  begun  to  shew  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury, and  his  bowels  having  been  freely 
purged,  during  that  interval.  As  this  boy 
recovered,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
temporary  palsy  was  the  effect  of  serous 
effusion  within  the  head;  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  presumption  that  it  was  so  is  very 
strong. 

In  at  least  three  cases  out  of  four,  the 
effusion  of  blood  in  cerebral  haemorrhage 
takes  place  into  the  corpus  striatum,  or  the 
optic  thalamus,  of  one  side,  or  into  the  parts 
on  the  same  level  with,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of,  these  portions  of  the  cere- 
brum ;  and  where  the  (juantity  extravasated 
is  large,  the  blood  breaks  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  either  to  the  surface,  or 
(which  is  infinitely  more  common)  into  the 
corresponding  lateral  ventricle,  or  even  in 
both  these  directions  at  once. 

Blood  is  sometimes  found  also  distending 
the  lateral  ventricles  when  no  laceration  of 
the  cerebral  substance  is  discoverable.  The 
haemorrhage  wiui/  then  have  been  the  result 
of  exhalation  from  the  membrane  lining 
those  cavities ;  but  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  the  blood,  in  these  cases,  pro- 
ceeds generally,  if  not  always,  from  the  rup- 
ture of  some  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  com- 
posing the  choroid  plexus.  This  source  of 
haemorrhage  may  easily  be  overlooked  :  but 
the  vessels  have  been  actually  found  broken  ; 
and  they  are  obnoxious  to  well-marked  dis- 
ease of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  them  more 
than  usually  fragile.  'I'he  arteries,  for  ex- 
ample, which  belong  to  that  plexus,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  peculiar  kind  of  alteration,  which  I 
shall  presently  mention  as  frequently  per- 
vading the  whole  arterial  system  of  the 
,  brain  ;  and  the  veins  are  not  uncommonly 
observed  to  be  jiartially  enlarged  and  vari- 
cose. This  latter  morbid  condition  has  often 
been  mistaken,  and  the  diseased  plexus'  put 
up  in  bottles  as  specimens  of  small  hydatids 
of  that  part. 
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It  is  certain,  too,  that  blood  Las  been 
found  spread  like  a  cap  over  the  surface  of 
the  heniisjiheres,  in  cases  where  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  has  failed  to  trace  its  source 
to  any  iu]Uured  vessel. 

In  ha;iuorrhage  into  the  brain,  however, 
you  are  to  remember  that  the  rupture  of  a 
vessel  is  the  rule  ;  and  exhalation,  if  it  ever 
occur,  is  the  exception.  This  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  observed  in  hreraorrhage 
from  most  other  internal  parts,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  mucous  membranes :  there, 
exhalation  is  the  rule,  and  the  laceration  of 
a  vessel  of  notable  magnitude  the  exception. 
You  will  naturally  inquire  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  liability  to  rupture  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  above  aJl  others  ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  difficult  to  assign  them. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  origi- 
nal peculiarities  of  texture  and  relation,  which 
may  be  conceived  to  predispose  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  more  than  others,  to 
laceration.  They  are  long  and  slender  ;  the 
■coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins  are  thinner 
and  weaker  than  in  any  other  pans  of  the 
body  ;  the  middle  tunic  of  the  arteries  has 
not  more  than  one  half  its  ordinary  thick- 
ness, and  the  outer  or  cellular  coat  is  of 
such  extreme  tenuity  that  doubts  have  been 
entertained  concerning  its  existence.  These 
vessels,  moreover,  are  not  protected  as  else- 
where, by  investing  sheaths  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  receive  but  sligbt  support  from 
the  soft  and  delicate  substance  by  which  they 
are  immediately  surrounded  ;  and  as  they 
lie  near  the  heart,  and  in  the  primary  direc- 
tion of  the  blood  as  it  is  driven  from  the 
left  ventricle,  they  have  been  thought  es- 
pecially liable  to  be  impressed  by  the  ad- 
ditional momentum  arising  from  the  more 
forcible  contractions  of  that  chamber,  whe- 
ther these  are  determined  by  occasional  and 
transient  causes,  or  depend  upon  permanent 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  itself. 

But,  doubtless,  the  main  predisposing 
cause  of  rupture  of  the  cerebral  blood  vessels, 
is  their  great  liability  to  disease.  After  the 
commencing  portion  of  the  aorta  itself,  tb.ere 
are  no  arteries  in  the  body  so  frequently 
found  in  a  morbid  state  as  the  arteries  of  the 
brain ;  and  the  change  to  which  they  are 
most  subject  is  that  deposition  between  their 
coats,  sometimes  of  a  substance  resembling 
albumen,  or  soft  cartilage,  sometimes  of  ac- 
tual phosphate  of  lime,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded.  This  earthy  or  cartilagi- 
nous deposit  exists  usually  in  whitish  patches 
of  an  oblong  form,  disposed  at  various  dis- 
tances from  each  other  ;  sometimes  in  a  suc- 
cession of  small  scales,  or  even  rings  of  bone, 
with  healthier  portions  of  the  artery  between 
them.  One  effect  of  this  morbid  condition 
is  to  diminish  the  bore  of  the  affected  ar- 
tery, and  to  make  it  of  unequal  capacity  ; 
and  as  this  variation  of  calibre  impedes  the 
free  passage  of  the  blood,  it  tends  indirectly 


to  increase  the  pressure  of  that  fluid  against 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Another  effect  is  to 
deprive  the  coats  of  the  artery  of  their  na- 
tural elasticity,  and  to  diminish  their  power 
of  cohesion  ;  and  thus  to  render  them  weak 
and  frangible,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  in- 
creased impulse  of  the  blood.  This  condi- 
tion is  met  with  in  the  minute  ramifications, 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  trunks,  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries  ;  and  it  may  be  present  in  the 
one  part,  whilst  the  other  is  apparently 
healthy.  Small  specks  of  earthy  matter  have 
been  found  in  the  torn  substance  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum.  Nothing  unusual  was  disco- 
vered in  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
in  our  patient  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  in  a  sound  state  throughout  all 
their  smaller  branches. 

The  dependance  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  explains  very  satisfac- 
torily why  sanguineous  apoplexy  is  so  pecu- 
liarly a  disease  of  advanced  life.  Earthy 
concretions  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  so 
frequent  in  the  later  periods  of  existence, 
that  they  are  met  with  (according  to  Bichat) 
in  seven  individuals  out  of  ten,  of  those  who 
die  beyond  the  age  of  sixty  ;  and  Dr.  Baillie 
considered  ossification  to  be  much  more  com- 
mon, in  old  persons,  than  a  healthy  state  of 
the  arteries. 

It  is  to  the  fact  of  the  rupture  of  vessels 
also,  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  peculiar  liability  to  hemorrhage 
of  certain  portions  of  the  brain — the  corpora 
striata,  namely,  the  optic  thalami,  and  the 
parts  immediately  adjacent  to  these.  The 
corpora  striata  are  not  only  of  softer  consis- 
tence than  most  other  parts  of  the  brain,  but 
they  are  also  traversed  by  more  numerous, 
as  well  as  by  larger  blood  vessels,  than  are 
other  parts.  The  knowledge  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  the  probable  explanation 
they  afford  of  the  fact,  that  the  parts  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  the  most  common  seat  of 
extravasation,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Mor- 
gagni. 

I  stated,  when  describing  the  appearances 
met  with  in  the  thorax,  that  the  change 
which  the  heart  had  undergone  afforded  an 
additional  reason  for  believing  that  we  should 
find  blood  effused  within  the  cranium.  In 
fact,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  increased 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  have  been  so  frequently  observed 
together,  that  the  latter  morbid  condition  has 
been,  in  such  cases,  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
the  former.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
powerful  contractions  of  a  ventricle  thus 
morbidly  strong,  may  drive  forwards  the 
blood  with  such  unusual  force,  as  to  strain 
and  burst  the  cerebral  vessels. 

This  conclusion  must  be  taken  with  much 
allowance  ;  or  I  should  rather  say,  the  rea- 
soning which  would  connect  these  events 
with  other,  as  cause  and  effect,  is  greatly  to 
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be  distrusted.  When  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  are  ossified,  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta  will  (always,  I  believe)  be  found  af- 
fected  with  the  same  kind  of  alteration,  and 
often  sensibly  dilated.  And  with  this  change 
in  the  aorta,  and  apparently  in  comequence  of 
it,  there  is  often,  though  not  always,  to  be 
seen,  a  marked  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  muscuhir  substance  of  the  left  ventricle. 
But  the  strength  of  this  chamber  is  not  to  be 
taken,  under  such  circumstances,  as  a  correct 
measure  of  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  into  the  extreme  vessels  ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  an  index  and  measure  of  the 
difUcuttu  wuh  which  the  blood  is  circulated 
through  the  primary  branches,  and  therefore 
through  the  entire  system  of  the  arteries ; 
and  it  furnishes  a  beautiful  instance  of  that 
tendency  to  compensation  and  adjustment, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  animal  body 
under  disease,  and  of  which  the  purpose  is 
eminently  obvious  and  intelligible  where  it 
concerns  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  apply  these  ob- 
servations to  ali  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  but  to  such  only  as  take  place  under 
the  particular  circumstances  which  we  have 
just  been  considering. 

I  ajiprehend  then,  in  general,  that  disease 
ill  the  cerebral  blood  vessels  is  essential  to 
their  rupture,  and  sufficient  to  occasion  and 
account  for  it ;  that  it  implies,  moreover, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  the  concurrent  ex- 
istence of  disease  in  the  outset  of  the  aorta, 
and  the  consequent  probability  of  hypertro- 
phy of  the  left  ventricle.  Under  this  view 
•we  have  two  phenomena,  which,  instend  of 
bearing  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  are  common  efiects  of  the  snme 
cause — the  cerebral  hicmorrhage  resulting 
from  a  peculiar  kind  of  disease  in  one  part 
of  the  arterial  system — the  augmented  bulk 
of  the  heart  from  the  same  kind  of  disease  in 
another  part. 

I  have  but  one  more  remark  to  offer  in  re- 
gard to  the  case  before  us,  and  it  is  one 
whicii  involves  a  caution  of  some  practical 
importance.  Our  patient  was  bled,  and  the  vo- 
lume or  fulness  of  his  pulse  was  thereby  re- 
duced ;  but  it  remained  liurd  as  before.  This 
quality  which  we  call  hardness  of  the  pulse, 
and  which  is  distinct  from  its  force  or  momen- 
tum, is  the  quality  by  which,  more  perhaps 
than  by  any  other,  we  are  apt  to  be  guided 
in  directing  the  performance  or  the  repetition 
of  vena;scction.  But  it  may  prove  a  very  fal- 
lacious guide  ;  it  would  be  so  in  such  a  case 
as  tliat  we  have  been  conttinjilating.  With 
80  considerable  a^i  augmentation  of  bulk  and 
Btrengih  in  the  left  ventricle,  its  individual 
contractions  would  be  smart,  and  would  give 
to  the  j)ulse  at  ihe  wrist  that  character 
■which,  when  the  artery  is  at  the  same  time 
full  and  large,  is  called  strength — when  the 
blood  circulates  through  it  in  a  slender 
stream,  is  called  sharimebs,  or  bomciimts 


wiriness.  The  caution  that  jl  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you  is,  that  (when  the  heart  is  so 
changed)  no  amount  of  bloodletting  will  cor- 
rect this  quality.  You  may  bleed  your  pa- 
tient to  death,  and  yet  the  last  pulsations  of 
the  arteries  shall  be  hard.  The  state,  then, 
of  the  pulse,  taken  by  itself,  is  no  safe  war- 
rant for  the  propriety  of  bloodletting,  much 
less  of  its  repealed  employment.  You  will 
do  well,  therefore,  in  all  cases  where  you 
are  tempted  to  bleed  because  the  pulse  is 
hard — and  especially  in  persons  of  advanced 
life,  and  most  especially  when  the  pulse  ob- 
stinately remains  hard  after  such  an  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  as  the  case  may  otherwise  seem 
to  require — you  will  do  right  in  all  such  cases 
to  investigate  by  your  hand,  and  by  your 
ear,  the  condition  of  your  patient's  heart. 
Fortunately  a;iy  notable  degree  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  declares  itself  by 
very  plain  signs.  I  have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out  these  signs  to  your  notice, 
that  I  need  not  again  enumerate  them  now. 


EXCISION  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
FEMUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
(Sir, 
In  one  of  Mr.  Earle's  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Disease  of  the  Hip-Joint,  lately  pub- 
lihlied  in  your  journal,  the  follonin;^ 
passaije  occurs:  — "  Mr.  Earle  next 
sui,f;^esteil  the  possibility,  in  some  rare 
cases  when  the  constitution  was  sinking 
under  the  discharfje,  of  excising  the 
head  of  the  femur,  on  a  similar  principle 
to  the  operations  performed  liy  Mr. 
Crainpton  and  others  on  the  knee  and 
other  joints.  It  w'as,  however,  to  be 
feared  that  snch  an  attempt  would  not 
he  successful,  from  the  diseased  state  of 
the  acetabulum,  which  often  remained 
a  permanent  source  of  irritation  and  ai)- 
scess  after  the  head  of  the  femur  had 
become  jierfectly  anchylosed."  It  may 
be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  this  o|)eralion  lias  lieen 
successfully  performeti  by  Mr.  While, 
of  tlie  Westtninster  Hospital.  Mr.  \\\ 
removed  four  inches  of  the  femur  in  a 
very  liad  case  of  hip  disease,  which  in 
all  probability  would  have  terminated 
fatally  ;  tiic  boy's  healtli  improved  after 
the  operation,  and  a  very  useful  joint 
was  formed  between  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  femur  and  the  pehis.  The 
limb  was  not  so  much  shorter  ih.in  the 
other  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
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the  leiio;th  of  tlie  removed  pornoti  of 
bone.  At.  tlie  time  of  tiie  operation  ilie 
bov  "'as,  I  tliiiik,  aliout  fourteen  ;  he 
lived  eif^hl  yeius  after,  having-  tiic  per- 
fect use  of  the  limli,  and  tlien  died  of 
plithisis.  The  wliole  pelvis,  joint,  and 
upper  part  of  tlie  tliii>-ii,  were  removed, 
and  are  deposited  in  tlie  Museum  of  the 
Colletife  of  Sur^jeons.  I  have  given 
these  few  facts  from  recollection ;  but 
possibly  it  may  be  the  means  of  induc- 
insj  Mr.  White  to  enrich  your  ])ai>e3 
with  the  details  of  this  intereslin^f  case, 
and  of  others  from  the  ample  stores  of 
his  extensive  experience. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

LlONKL  J.  BeALE. 

Bedford  Street,  Feb.  29,  1832. 


IMPERMEABLE  STRICTURE  OF  THE 
URETHRA, 

Treated  by  Perforation  with  the  Lancetted 

Slilette. 

By  R.  A.  Stafford, 
Surgeon  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

Case  of  Mr.  P.,  Surgeon,  R.  N. 
As   this   patient  was   a  member  of  the 
profession,    I   requested   him    to    take 
the  notes  of  his   own  case,  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  iMarch,1807, 1  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
France,  on  wiiich  occasion  I  was  several 
hours  immersed  in  the  water,  the 
weather  beino'  extremely  cold.  All  the 
survivors  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
next  uiorniuiT,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
we  were  marched  otf  for  the  Depot  at 
Verdun,  a  distance  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles. 

I  had  contracted  a  sliirht  o'onorrhosa, 
which  was  rather  cxasjjerated  by  the 
fatijfue  of  the  mardi,  and  tiie  privations 
we  were  necessarily  exposed  to,  and 
amonsfst  other  symptoms  slight  ardor 
iirinfe  was  present.  Arrived  at  our  des- 
tination, rest,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks, entirely  freed  me  from  all  remains 
of  unpleasant  feelinijs.  Al)out  1812  I 
perceived  that  the  stream  of  urine  had 
become  much  smaller  than  natural,  and 
I  had  recourse  to  simple  dilatation  by 
l)OUi]ries,  which  in  a  few  weeks  restored 
the  lost  calibre  of  the  canal.  Their 
further  use  was  neglected  until  1815, 
when  the  urethra  had  gained  its  former 


small  diameter.  Dilatation  was  airain 
resorted  to,  with  the  desired  effect. 
The  stricture,  I  ought  to  have  observed, 
was  situated  about  four  inches  from  the 
meatus  externus.  I  paid  no  attention 
to  my  complaint  until  1819,  when  I  be- 
gan to  give  it  my  serious  consideration, 
and  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
bai)lc  consc'iuences.  In  order  effec- 
tually, as  I  tliouglit,  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease, I  had  recourse  to  the  iiongie  armed 
with  lunar  caustic.  At  tliis  time  tliere 
was  a  slight  stricture  two  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  external  orifice,  and  a  se- 
cond and  chief  one,  one  inch  and  ii 
half  further  on.  To  this  one,  I  apjilied 
the  caustic  on  alternate  days,  for  a  fort- 
night;  finding  it  of  no  avail,  1  then 
applied  it  every  day,  sometimes  keeping 
it  dose  to  the  stricture  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes at  a  time.  This  practice  I  con- 
tinued for  another  fortnight,  without  tiie 
least  destruction  of  stricture ;  indeed 
1  scarcely  could  feel  any  thing  from  its 
application.  I  then  left  it  entirely  off, 
and  returned  to  the  plan  of  dilatation, 
which  1  found  more  effectual,  as  I  after 
a  time  could  pass  a  number  six  bougie 
on  to  the  bladder.  After  some  time  I 
neglected  the  bougies,  but  in  1821  found 
it  "necessary  again  to  have  recourse 
to  their  use.  They  were  from  this 
period,  till  1828,  employed  occasion- 
ally, and  irregularly,  the  strictures  gra- 
dually getting  narrower,  and  less  under 
the  command  of  the  bougie;  and  when 
force  was  used,  it  invariably  agifravated 
them  for  a  couple  of  days  after.  The 
stream  of  urine  was  now  not  larger  than 
a  pack  thread.  It  happened  at  this  time 
that  I  was  exposed  to  considerai)le  fa- 
tigue on  horseback,  and  to  cold  and 
wet;  and  twenty- four  hours  afterwards 
I  was  attacked  with  a  most  severe 
shivering  tit,  which  continued  for  three 
hours,  and  then  the  hot  fit  succeeded, 
and  finally  a  sweating  stage,  the  whole 
occupying  about  eight  hours.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  complete  retention  of 
urine.  Next  day,  as  well  as  on  the  third, 
the  sliivering  fit  returned,  about  the 
same  hour  as  on  the  first,  and  ran  the 
same  course.  General  bleeding,  leeches 
to  the  perineum,  purgatives,  hip  and 
warm  baths,  eiiemata,  and  opiates,  were 
all  employed,  and  on  the  third  day  tiie 
urine  began  to  come  away  gntiatim, 
which  in  a  few  more  improved  to  a  very 
small  stream.  During  the  next  two 
years,  that  is  to  say,  till  January  1831,  I 
used  from  time  to  time  the  smallest  boa- 
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gies,  but  at  length  the  strictures  be- 
came impermeable,  and  their  employ- 
ment made  matters  worse.  The  repeated 
calls  to  pass  water  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  the  straining,  the  dribbling  away 
of  urine  involuntarily,  and  the  ever  pre- 
sent dread  of  the  evil  consequences, 
rendered  both  mind  and  body  truly 
miserable. 

I  heard  of  Mr.  Stafford's  new 
mode  of  treatment,  and  procured  his 
work.  The  plan  seemed  so  rea- 
sonable, and  the  results  appeared  so 
satisfactory,  that  I  determined  to  put 
myself  under  his  care.  I  accordingly 
came  to  town  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1831.  On  examination,  he  found  a 
stricture  two  inches  from  the  meatus 
externus,  admitting  the  smallest  sized 
bougie  :  an  inch  and  a  half  further  on 
a  second  presented  itself,  quite  imper- 
meable. The  perineum  was  leeched, 
hip  bath  used,  and  a  purgative  taken, 
preparatory  to  the  operation. 

23d. — He  applied  his  single-lancetted 
stilette,  cut  throuirh  the  first,  proceeded 
on  to  the  second,  divided  it,  and  carrying 
the  instrument  an  inch  still  further  on, 
be  found  a  third  stricture,  which  he  in 
like  manner  divided.  I  had  conceived 
the  n|.eration  to  be  a  most  formidable, 
painful, and  dangerous  one,  but  the  pain 
was  trifiing,  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
tea-spoonfuls  of  blood  were  lost,  and  not 
the  slightest  unpleasant  consequence 
supervened.  He  then  withdrew  the  sti- 
lette, and  was  able  to  pass  a  metallic 
bougie  on  to  the  membranous  portion 
of  tlie  urethra,  when  it  was  arrested.  To 
be  as  succinct  as  possible,  I  shall  only 
remark,  that  from  this  date  until  the 
4th  of  February,  I  went  daily  to  his 
house,  a  di^jtance  of  a  mile,  to  have  the 
n)etallic  bougie  introduced ;  I  observed 
regimen,  and  took  an  occasional  pur- 
gative, and  hip  bath ;  during  this  time 
the  urine  came  away  only  in  a  small 
stream,  owing  to  the  remaining  stricture 
in  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra. 

Ten  days  after  having  been  operated 
upon,  1  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
country,  from  which  circumstance  Mr. 
Stafford  tiKjught  it  advisable  to  post- 
pone a  further  operation  till  a  future 
opportunity.  I  continued,  in  the 
meantime,  to  pass  a  No.  .9  metallic  bou- 
gie twice  a  wi-ck  through  the  strictures 
already  divided,  down  to  the  mem- 
branous portion,  where  the  remaining 
stricture  was  situated.    I  availed  myself 


of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  come  to 
town,  and  place  myself  again  under 
his  care.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  I  waited  on  him — He  pas- 
sed a  No.  8  metallic  bougie  at  once  down 
to  the  stricture  in  the  membranous  por- 
tion, when  its  further  progress  was  ar- 
rested. He  then  tried  to  pass  the  smal- 
lest sized  silver  catheter  through  the 
stricture,  and  after  some  difiiculty, 
fortunately  succeeded.  He  at  once 
determined  on  not  losing  such  an 
advantage,  and  fixed  the  instrument  to 
the  penis  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  leave 
it  in  the  bladder  for  some  time.  About 
a  couple  of  hours  after  its  introduction, 
feeling  an  inclination  to  pass  water,  I 
withdrew  the  plug,  and  made  fully  a 
pint,  to  my  no  smyll  happiness. 

7th. — In  a  couple  of  days  the  silver 
catheter  was  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
without  any  difficulty,  by  a  gum  elastic 
one  a  size  larger.  No  unpleasant  feel- 
ings in  the  parts. 

18th. — Urine  flows  only  in  a  very 
small  imperfect  stream,  whence  it  is 
concluded,  theie  is  intlauimation  of  the 
membranous  portion,  with  perhaps  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland.  Eii>;h- 
teen  leeches  to  the  perineum,  hip  hath, 
and  a  purgative  medicine.  Urine  to  be 
drawn  off  twice  a  day. 

25th. — Can  pass  only  about  four 
ounces  of  urine  at  a  time,  in  a  dribbling 
stream.  The  first  spoonfull  is  nii.xed 
with  purulent  matter,  and  the  last  spoon- 
full brought  off  by  the  catheter  is 
charged  in  like  manner.  Two  ounces 
of  the  decoction  of  pereira-brava  has  been 
taken  thrice  daily,  for  the  last  two  days. 
Castor  oil  occasionally,  to  keep  the 
bo\vels  regular  :  appetite  defective  : 
sleep  pretty  well.  The  catheter  used 
in  the  morning  and  before  going  to  bed  ; 
it  !)rings  off  about  ten  ounces  of  urine 
each  time.  A  No.  10  metallic  catheter 
passed  into  the  l)ladder  to-day. 

3()tl). — The  stream  of  urine  not  im- 
proving: the  bladder  seems  to  be  re- 
gaining a  little  its  expulsive  power,  as 
by  a  continued  effort  only  five  ounces 
of  urine  remain  in  it.  The  muco- 
purulent sediment  is  a  little  dimi- 
nished :  uses  the  gum  catheter  three 
or  four  times  daily,  to  empty  the  blad- 
der. Bowels  re(]iiire  aperient  ui'Hiicine 
every  second  day  :  appetite  rather  de- 
fective. 

May  2nd. — Dined  with  a  friend  yes- 
terday :  was  induced  to  take  two  or  three 
glasses  of  wine  .niixcd  with  water.   .Spent 
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a  most  restless,  feverish  night,  and  have 
felt  feverish  and  uncomfortable  during 
the  day.  Took  some  castor  oil.  On 
passing  a  No.  9  metallic  bougie  on  to  the 
membranous  jjortion,  it  caused  a  little 
pain,  and  on  withdrawing  it  some  hainior- 
rhage  ensued  ;— a  warning  against  such 
imprudence. 

I  can  at  present  only  pass  the  urine  in 
a  very  small  stream,  and  tliere  is  usually 
about  six  ounces  left  behind.  This  inal)i- 
lity  is  owing  in  part  to  the  feeble  expulsive 
power  of  the  bladder,  induced  l)y  long 
habit  of  not  acting  efficiently,  but  un- 
fortunately, in  great  measure,  to  en- 
largement of  the  third  lobe  of  the  pros- 
tate, as  ascertained  by  examination. 
There  was  always  left  behind  in  the 
bladder  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of 
urine,  after  eacli  ett'ort  to  expel  it  in  the 
natural  way,  during  the  first  fortnight 
after  the  bougie  could  be  used,  and  it 
deposited  a  considerable  (|uantity  of 
muco-pnrulcnt  matter :  (for  this  I  have 
taken  a  decoction  of  the  pareira-i)rava, 
I  think  with  benetit;)  the  bladder  is, 
however,  somewhat  regaining  its  natural 
expulsive  power,  as,  altliough  the  urine 
flows  in  a  small  stream,  yet  by  pro- 
longing the  exertion  to  pass  it,  from 
four  to  five  ounces  are  only  left  behind. 

But  the  mind  being  in  great  mea- 
sure freed  from  the  ever  present 
horror  of  retention  of  urine,  and 
being  now  able  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
catheter,  life  is  rendered,  under  all 
existing  disadvantages,  comparatively 
happy. 

[I  heard  from  this  gentleman  some 
time  after  his  return  into  the  coun- 
try, and  his  bladder  had  nearly  regained 
its  power.  A  No.  12  catheter  could 
be  passed  without  difficulty.] 


LIQUID  IIEMOSI'ATIQE*. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

Your  interesting  journal  publishes  the 
opinions  of  an  eminent  physician  of 
Loijdon  concerning  the  use  of  styptics 
and  liquid  hemostatique   in  haemorrha- 

*  It  will  be  perceived  from  some  of  the  forms 
of  expression  that  the  following  i)aper  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  foreigner  :  we  have,  however,  preferred 
leaving  it  unaltered,  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances where  it  was  ungrammatical. — E.  G. 


gies,  which  M.  Talrich  and  I  have  been 
the  first  to  discover.  We  therefore  trust 
that  you  will  not  refuse  to  insert  in  your 
Gazette  the  observations  that  I  have  to 
make  to  Mr.  Cajsar  Hawkins,  as  the 
discussions  they  may  occasion  will 
doubtless  be  conducive  to  brighten  the 
science  and  those  who  practice  it,  ren- 
dering, at  the  same  time,  the  reading  of 
your  paper  more  interesting,  and  secur- 
ing to  us  that  justice  and  impartiality 
which  we  have  a  right  to  claim  as  l)eing 
foreigners  in  this  land  of  hospitality  and 
encouragement. 

In  your  number  of  the  21st  of  Ja- 
nuary last,  you  inform  your  readers  that 
the  experiment  tried  in  the  case  of 
hemorrhagy  on  the  sheep  at  the  London 
hospital,  that  the  hemorrhagy  had  re- 
manifested  itself  the  seventh  day;  to 
which  we  have  to  answer,  that  we  saw 
the  animal  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
experiment,  at  which  time  every  thing 
seemed  to  confirm  the  success  of  the 
operation ;  but  on  considering  that  the 
animal  had  been  left  in  a  cold  damp 
place,  we  conceived  some  fear  of  the 
hemorrhagy's  reappearance,  as  it  after- 
wards did  occur.  Had  the  animal  been 
cured,  say  you*,  his  complaint  would 
have  assumed  the  nature  of  an  aneurism  ; 
but  this  would  have  been  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  as  we  have  plenty  of 
proofs  to  establish  its  impossibility. 
Vou  therefore  conclude  by  saying,  that 
the  experiment  tried  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital completely  failed,  instead  cf  saying 
that  they  had  presented  every  appear- 
ance of  success  till  the  seventh  day, 
when  the  animal  died,  which  is  no  posi- 
tive certainty  of  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
riment, and  even  were  it  so,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  hemorrhagy  was  evi- 
dently removed  and  cured  during  the 
seven  days  that  the  animal  existed. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Ca:sar  Hawkins's  ex- 
periments, I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  whether  they  are  of  so  infallible 
a  nature  as  to  destroy  the  confidence 
placed  in  the  virtue  of  our  liquid  hemos- 
taliqne !  Our  experiments  in  Paris 
always  proved  invariably  successful. 
Since  we  have  been  in  London,  we  have 
only  performed  operations  on  six  ani- 
mals, in  every  one  of  which  the  hemor- 
rhagy was  radically  removed  and  cured. 
Two  of  them  died,  to  be  sure,  of  some- 
thing like  a  relapse,  but  to  this  we  have 


*  We  published  the  report  seiit  to  us  by  a 
gentltman  who  witnessed  the  case. —  E.  G. 
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to  say,  tliat  it  inav  have  l)eeii  occasioned 
by  circumstances  ot  causes  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  as  the  animals  did  not  re- 
main all  the  time  under  our  immediate 
care.  It  is  also  said  that  Dr.  Jones  has 
proved  that  the  coaj^ulaiion  of  the  blood 
is  the  only  obstacle  that  opposes  the 
Lemorrhanfv,  of  which  we  are  perfectly 
aware,  Init  it  ought  not  to  be  expected 
that  our  liquid  hemostntiqtie  should 
stop  the  heinorrhaoy  by  any  other 
course  than  by  that  which  nature  itself 
would  brina^  about.  One  thiiio-,  of 
which  we  are  positively  convinced,  by 
our  own  experience,  is,  that  our  liquid 
hemostatique  powerfully  assists  nature  ; 
first,  by  determininir  the  coaifnlation  of 
the  blood ;  and,  secondly,  by  forming 
the  little  clot  of  l)lood.  Jt  seems  as  if 
Mr.  Hawkins  wished  to  attribute  the 
result  or  success  that  we  have  obtained 
to  the  contraction  or  retraction  of  the  ar- 
tery, but  this  argument  will  prove  quite 
erroneous  when  it  is  known  that  we  ne- 
verextended  our  incisions  so  far  as  to  cut 
the  whole  of  the  artery,  fully  convinced 
that  had  we  done  so  it  would  have  given 
ground  to  make  out  that  the  pure  re- 
traction of  the  artery  would  have  caused 
the  suspension  of  the  hemorrhagy  ;  but 
instead  of  so  doing,  we  merely  al)ided 
by  the  transverse  incision  and  removal 
of  substance  required  (as  must  be  known 
by  Mr.  Hawkins)  in  such  operations,  well 
aware  that  the  retraction  of  the  artery 
would  considerably  increase  the  difli- 
culty  of  tlie  hemorrhagy ;  therefore  it 
is  of  the  most  striking  evidence  that 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  no  plausible  ground 
whatever  for  insinuating,  as  lie  does, 
that  our  liquid  kemostalique  onhj  pot- 
sesses  a  stcondanj  virtue  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  hcmorihat/i/ ;  and  we  would 
think  ourselves  extremely  favoured  if 
Mr.  Hawkins  would  further  his  obser- 
vations on  onr  mode  of  practice,  and 
partifMihirly  be  pleased  to  explain  to  us 
wliat  he  means  wiien  he  says  that  our 
liquid  heinostati(|ue  only  possesses  a 
Sfconduri/  virtue.  If  we  are  to  un- 
derstand from  his  comments  that 
our  liiiuid  stops  the  eHnsion  of 
blood,  anil  occasions  its  clot,  we  will 
then  agree  to  say  that  his  opinion  on 
the  sui»jert  is  right  so  far,  for  in  this 
case  the  first  and  jjrincipal  object  i~.  ac- 
coinplisiied  by  tlie  formation  of  the 
dot,  whicii  therefore  [)roves  at  once 
that  the  nature  of  our  liijuid  is  hemos- 
tatique. 

Let    us  now  take    a    view    of    Mr. 


Hawkins's  method  of  operating  in  lli« 
stoppage  of  the  hemorrhagy,  in  the 
most  part  of  cases,  as  well  in  those 
where  he  attempts  it  uithdut  the 
■use  of  styptic  us  with  it.  Previous, 
however,  to  our  entering  any  further  oii 
the  subject,  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Haw- 
kins is  completely  in  error  wlien  he  says 
that  we  place  a  ligature  through  the 
skin.  We  have  never  made  use  of  such 
a  thing  except  in  one  single  instance, 
and  that  only  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  INlr.  Keate.  i\lr.  Hawkins,  in 
his  first  experiment,  did  but  very  im- 
perfectly check  the  existence  of  the 
hemorrhagy,  for  the  sort  of  long  wound 
inflicted  in  the  artery  did  not  cease 
bleeding  till  fastened  up  by  means  of  a 
suture  seam.  In  the  second  experiment 
Mr.  Hawkins  savs  that  I  had  much 
dilficiilty  to  find  the  blood-vessel,  which 
I  ovhf  sought  for  after  the  Jailure  of  his 
attempt  to  discover  it,  during  which 
time  the  animal  lost  such  a  quantity  of 
blood  that  it  actually  swooned  away  be- 
fore 1  could  perform  that  which  JMr. 
Hawkins  and  1  happened  then  in- 
stantly to  be  contending  for,  which 
was  the  stoppage  of  the  artery.  This, 
however,  not  liaving  been  attained  in 
time,  the  state  of  syncope  continued  till 
the  clot  formed,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  hemorrhagy  slopped  ; — 
leaving,  therefore,  the  practitioners  re- 
putation entirely  open  to  ]>ublic  opinion, 
l)ut  probably  well  valued  by  those  im- 
j)artial  ()ersons  who  will  no  doubt  take 
all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case  into 
minute  consideration.  In  the  third  ex- 
periment the  hemorrhagy  could  only  be 
stopped  by  the  use  of  the  suture  seam. 
In  the  fourth  experiment  the  animal 
died  of  hemorrhairy  on  the  third  day, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  suture 
seam.  In  the  fifth  experiment  the 
wound  was  entirely  sutured,  but  the 
animal  died  also  of  hemorrhagy  on  the 
third  day. 

Therefore  these  different  results 
prove  clearly  that  Mr.  Hawkins  has  not 
been  able  to  slop  the  hemorrhagy, 
though  he  has  made  use  of  sti/ptics,  and 
though  he  has  attempted  it  l>y  his  own 
mode,  which  is  ivilhout  stiiptics,  so  that 
out  of  five  experiments  thai  he  has  tried 
the  first  case  only  turned  out  successful, 
and  that  owing  to  the  rather  long  na- 
ture of  the  incision,  and  to  the  suture 
seam  in  the  second  experiment,  I 
will  say  that  if  the  hemorrhagy  stopped 
as  il  did,  Mr.  Hawkins  must  certainly 
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not  attribute  it  to  liis  management, 
since  it  was  occasioned  by  tbc  si/ncopal 
state  of  the  aniiuul,  wliich  is  known  to 
every  surfjeon  to  be  a  hemo.-taii(iuc 
state.  In  short,  in  tlie  three  otlier  ex- 
periments the  animiils  died  of  lieinor- 
rhagy  notvvithstaiidiiiii-  tlie  use  of  iiuix 
(le  (/allts,  of  |il;iiii  water,  of  Ruspini's 
liquor,  of  sutures,  &c.  &c.  J\Ir.  Haw- 
kins concludes  l)y  sayinif,  that  it  is 
possible  to  stop  the  henwrrhaf/i/  of  an 
arterial  uouud  by  pressure  during  the 
space  of  ten  minutts,  as  also  by  tlie  a])- 
plication  of  small  compresses,  which 
may  be  dipped  in  a  variety  of  liquids ; 
but  I  will  observe  that  it  is  not  by  such 
experiments  as  those  al)ove-mentioned 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  can  plausibly  adopt 
such  conclusions,  for  they  would  evi- 
dently be  erroneous,  when  it  is  seen  that 
out  of  five  experiments  that  he  has 
tried,  not  a  single  one  of  them  turned 
out  satisfactory,  though  he  made  use  of 
the  compresses  he  mentions,  for  he 
could  not  avoid  liaving  recourse  to  the 
suture  seams  in  every  case  that  be  at- 
tempted. We  know  tliat  pres:<iire,  a 
coagiiluin,  &c.  &c.  can  sometimes  stop 
the  hemorrhagies ;  but  are  there  not 
cases  in  wliich  such  means  cannot  be 
made  use  of,  and  then  is  it  not  very 
painful  to  be  in  want  of  a  remedy  abso- 
lutely hemostatique,  when  all  otlier 
means  as  yet  known  prove  fruitless  ? 
J\Jr.  Hawkins  afterwards  describes  the 
effects  produced  by  styptics  in  the 
stoppage  of  the  blood  ;  liut  here  again 
lie  quite  mistakes  when  he  includes  our 
liquid  hi'Vtustntiqne  in  the  number  nf 
styptics.  Our  liquid  is  not  styptic,  for 
it  is  not  astringent ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  hemostatique  ;  for,  as  it  is 
very  justly  acknowledged  by.  iMr.  Haw- 
kins, it  possesses  the  virtue  of  coagu- 
laling  the  lilood  to  such  an  unecinalleil 
degree,  that  the  surgeon  who  uses  it  has 
only  to  apply  an  imbibed  tampoon,  or 
compress,  to  the  wound,  and  it  stops 
the  heiiiorrhngy  immediately,  without 
even  snl>jecting  the  |)raclili(»ner  to  stain 
his  fingers  wicii  the  gush  of  blood  that 
generally  occurs  in  all  other  niodvS  of 
proceeding. 

iMr.  Hawkins  Is  perfectly  right  when 
be  says  that  the  action  lif  the  sti/iitir 
s.ciiis  only  a  sra/iidari/  one  to  th'il  of  the 
]irf-ssure  on  the  parts  to  stop  the  hcninr- 
rhnyy.  And  again,  I  repeat  it,  our  li- 
quid is  neither  styptic  nor  astrinyent, 
Imt  its  virtue  is  that  of  coagulating  the 
blood ;  and  as  to   its  nature,  it  is  pcr- 
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fectjy  single,  and  bears  no  sort  of  simi- 
larity whatever  to  anv  preparation  that 
may  be  known  to  Mr.  Hawkins  or  to  any 
other  persons  ;  and  as  to  its  efficacy,  we 
have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  its  vir- 
tues are  far  more  extensive  when  ap- 
plied to  the  human  body  than  to  tiiat  of 
a  sheep,  which  is  tiie  animal  that  we 
fi.xed  upon  to  try  our  experiment,  as 
being  of  a  nature  to  live  on  grass,  and 
having  a  poorer  and  more  limjiitl  blood 
than  those  animals  that  live  on  flesh  ; 
therefore  had  the  experiment  been  tried 
on  a  man,  it  is  of  all  probability  that  the 
desired  effect  would  have  proved  instan- 
taneous, and  radical. 

We  will  now  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
the  reader  an  exact  statement  of  the  ex- 
periments and  results  that  we  performed 
and  obtained  in  Paris.  VVe  will  pro- 
ceed to  do  it  without  giving  the, 
names  of  the  many  distinguished  sur- 
geons  that  were  present  -,  being,  there- 
fore, certain  of  our  success,  and  of 
the  good  faith  and  frankness  of  what 
we  set  forward  to  so  enlightened  a  so- 
ciety as  that  of  London,  we  have  not  the 
least  fear  of  being  contradicted  either 
by  our  fellow-practitioners  in  Paris  or 
by  those  not  less  eminent  in  London. 

The  incisions  in  the  arterv  were  long- 
ways, and  described  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  the  Incisions. 

Lived. 

Died. 

Longways   .. 

TransvLTse    

11 
Ij 

11 
1.5 

6 

1 
1 

0 
0 

Deperdition  or  loss  of  } 

sub.stauce  $ 

Pricked 

Amputation 

3 

0 
0 

36 

33 

3 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  several 
times  opened  the  carotid  artery  of  mie 
of  the  siieep  thus  ojieraJed  on,  and  we 
periormed  an  amputation  on  its  thigh, 
which  the  animal  survived,  and  four 
months  and  a  half  elapsed  iieforo 
we  killed  it  to  extract  the  arterv, 
which  we  still  have  in  our  possession. 
1  now  come  to  the  letter  addressed  to 
you  by  ^^Ir.  Hawkins,  and  publi-ihed  in 
your  iMedical  CJ.izette  of  the  lllhct" 
February,  1832;  and  we  will  say  fur 
ourselves  that  we  are  by  no  means  igno- 
rant of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Jones, 
as  Mr.  Hawkins  secuis  to  ihiak  it,  for 
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we  agree  that  these  experiments,  on 
some  points,  have  thrown  a  degree  of 
li<;ht,partieularlyconcernini,q)hysiology 
and  patholo<.Ty ;  hut  relative  to  sur- 
gery, 1  will  ask  Mr.  Hawkins  who  is 
the  surgeon  that  would  have  recourse  to 
the  use  of  an  external  suture  seam  on 
the  artery,  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  ? 
Has  IMr.  Hawkins  ever  performed  the 
like  on  a  man?  Should  he  have 
done  it,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing it,  we  would  feel  very  grateful  to 
him  for  his  notice  to  allow  us  to  wit- 
ness it. 

He  now  says  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  ought  to  know  more  of 
the  [iriaciples  of  treating  and  stop- 
ping hemorrhagy,  who  have  been  de- 
ceived by  being  induced  to  place  con- 
fidence in  the  soil  disant  or  supposed 
efficacy  of  Messrs.  Talrichand  Halmn- 
Grand's  styptics,  Sfc.  We  will  merely 
reply  by  this  plain  and  plausible  argu- 
ment—why did  not  Mr.  Hawkins's  me- 
thod of  operating  prove  satisfactory  in 
the  five  experiments  tliat  he  performed, 
and  of  which  onli/  one  seemed  to  exhi- 
bit some  kind  of  success?  We  will, 
however,  not  enter  any  further  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  rather  too 
direct  insinuations  of  our  having  at- 
tempted to  speculate  on  the  credulity  of 
a  public  well  known  for  its  encou- 
ragement and  lenity  to  foreigners  and 
their  productions.  How  could  we  ever 
jiave  come  forward  with  such  views  (ad- 
mitting even  that  we  had  no  regard  for 
principle  or  reputation),  when  all  our 
demonstrations  and  experiments  have 
been  performed,  and  are  still  ofl'ered  to 
be  performed,  publicly;  in  presence  of 
a  scientific  body  of  i)ractitioners, 
and,  in  fact,  in  presence  of  any  one  that 
may  appear  to  us  capable  of  valuing 
the  advantages  and  relief  that  our  dis- 
covery offers  ?  Therefore  we  shall  drop 
the  argument,  and  wait  the  result  that 
will  doubtless  by  and  by  constitute  the 
opinion  of  the  high-minded  and  impar- 
tial society  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
stand,  and  to  which  we  confidently  ap- 
peal ;  observing  again  that  our  li(|uid 
liemostaticjuc  is  not  of  an  ustrincjiny 
but  if  a  coaf/ulalinff  nature,  that  clots 
thf.  blooil  without  any  incorporation 
whatsoever.  We  will  therefore  con- 
clude Ity  saying,  that  we  hope  to  find  so 
distinguished  a  man  as  Mr.  Hawkins 
more  imjiartial  in  future,  particularly  if 
lie  would  liave  the  kindness  to  use  Ids 
powerful   influence   to  assist  us  in  pro- 


curing opportunities  to  further  the  per- 
formance of  our  experiments,  which, 
no  doubt,  would  convince  him  that  our 
liquid  hemostalique  is  quite  a  new  thing  ; 
that  its  power  is  positive,  its  virtue  very 
great,  and,  in  fact,  a  very  beneficial 
discovery  for  humanity ;  which  motives, 
we  trust,  will  be  justly  appreciated  by 
so  eminent  a  professor  as  Mr.  Hawkins. 
We  will  now  lastly  say,  that  we  will  al- 
ways be  found  ready  to  witness  or  per- 
form any  experiment  that  may  be  suit- 
ably requested  of  us  ;  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  our  proceedings  will 
be  guided  by  honour,  inteyrity,  and 
eneryy,  feeling  ourselves  perfectly  en- 
titled to  assume  the  title  of  medical 
men  ;  therefore  we  will  not  be  found  to 
draw  back  from  any  circuinstauce  or 
scientific  discussion  whatsoever  that  we 
may  be  offered  to  participate  in  or  ori- 
ginate. Should  this  appeal  to  our  fel- 
low physicians  of  Great  Britain  in  ge- 
neral, but  more  particularly  to  those 
residing  in  London,  remain  unnoticed, 
we  would  consider  it  a  very  unfriendly 
act,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  inability  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  search  or 
practice  of  such  scientific  discovery  as 
ennobles  the  mind  and  assists  humanity. 
jMean  while,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient 

liumble  servant, 
Halm.\-Grand,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

32,  St.  James's-Street,  Pictadilly. 

[We  have  given  insertion  to  the 
above,  chiefly  because  it  is  intended  as 
an  answer  to  the  paper  by  IMr.  Hawkins 
which  appeared  in  this  journal.  Dr. 
Halma-Grand  is  probably  not  aware  of 
the  discreditable  light  in  which,  in  this 
country,  any  one  professing  to  have 
secret  remedies  must  be  content  to 
stand  ;  and  we  may  add  that  had  he  not 
been  a  foreigner  the  circumstance  al- 
luded to  would  have  prevented  us  from 
giving  a  place  to  his  letter. — E.  G.] 


S.AIALL-POX   AFTER  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazelle. 

Sir, 

In  some  remarks  upon  vaccination,  by 

i)r.  Howison,  in  your  number  for  the 
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14th  January,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Sanders  to  Dr.  H.,  in  which  Dr. 
S.  maintains  "  that  the  real  small- 
pox never  occurred,  either  in  its  com- 
plete form,  or  under  any  modihca- 
tion,  in  a  person  who  had  underjTone 
vaccination."  lam  aware  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  deciding  this  point.  It 
must,  however,  he  allowed  that  authors 
of  great  eminence  have  stated  their  be- 
lief in,  and  even  given  instances  of  this 
occurrence.  Yet  Dr.  Sanders  tells  us 
"  that  in  the  writings  of  the  anti-vacci- 
nists,  as  well  as  in  those  who  believe  in 
the  occasional  failure  of  vaccination, 
there  is  not  one  instance  of  the  small- 
pox." In  his  quotation  from  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  I  pre- 
sume he  has  written  varicella  for  variola. 
Will  the  following  case,  which  I 
watched  with  peculiar  care,  and  now 
extract  from  my  note-book,  for  the  first 
time,  afford  him  any  satisfaction? 

aged  22,  when  a  child,  was  vac- 
cinated at  the  dispensary,  and  from 
strict  inquiry,  seems  to  have  undergone 
the  disease  very  favourably.  Tiie  marks 
still  remain  very  large  and  distinct,  one 
on  each  arm.  On  the  20th  May,  1831, 
was  seized  with  febrile  symptoms,  ac- 
companied with  vomiting  and  headache. 

21st. — Fever  more  considerable,  face 
flushed,  tongue  foul,  eyes  red,  much 
thirst. 

22d. — An  eruption  appeared  this 
morning,  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the 
neck,  arms,  and  chest.  In  the  evening 
it  extended  over  the  trunk  and  part  of 
the  tiiighs  and  legs.  Eruption  resem- 
bles small  inflamed  acuminated  pimples. 

23d,  2d  of  eruption. — The  entire 
body  now  covered,  and  the  eruption  is 
very  thick  on  the  under  extremities  and 
parts  liable  to  an  accumulatioji  of  heat, 
as  hi  the  groins.  Very  tliick  on  the 
face.  Pimples  of  yesterday  have  a 
whitish  clear  small  vesicle  at  top. 

24th,  3d  of  eruption. — Pustules  still 
thicker  over  the  body.  Those  of  yes- 
terday more  opaque,  white  fluid  at  top, 
surface  ])lain.  One  or  two,  which  have 
been  rubbed  during  the  night,  broad, 
depressed,  and  out  of  all  diaracter,  es- 
pecially two  on  the  left  thigh,  one  of 
which  shews,  as  it  were,  a  large  perfora- 
tion in  the  centre. 

25th,  4th  of  eruption. — Pustules  of  a 
dirty  pearly  whiteness  to  within  one- 
third  of  the  base  ;  plain  at  top  ;  suppu- 
ration distinctly  marked. 

2Gth;  5th  of  eruption. — Pustules'still 


flatter  at  top,  and  several  of  them 
coalesced  ;  those  on  the  face  very  much 
so,  forming  a  thickish  yellowish  greea 
exudation,  or  soft  crust. 

27th,  6th  of  eruption. — Pustules  of 
the  face  more  coalesced,  and  thin  crusts 
forming. 

28th,  7th  of  eruption. — Vesicles  on 
the  body  becoming  turbid  5  face  some- 
what swollen ;  throat  sore,  and  consi- 
deral)le  difficulty  of  swallowing;  eye- 
lids shut  up. 

29th,  8th  of  eruption. — All  the  symp- 
toms regularly  progressing ;  inside  of 
the  month  very  red  and  sore;  sleep 
much  disturbed. 

30th,  f)th  of  eruption. — Restlessness 
much  relieved  by  opiate. 

31st,  10th  of  eruption. — Feet  begin- 
ning to  swell ;  |)UstHles  here  of  a  very 
dark  colour;  throat  better;  secretion 
of  the  mouth  becoming  very  thick  and 
viscid. 

June  1st,  11th  of  eruption. — Feet 
very  sore,  and  considerably  swollen  ; 
pustules  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  have  a 
bruised  appearance  ;  feverishness, 
which  had  much  subsided,  again  return^ 

From  this  time  the  disease  went  on  in 
a  regular  form,  every  symptom  being 
minutely  compared  with  what  generally 
occurs  in  common  small-pox  ;  but 
merely  to  look  at  the  patient  was 
enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  disease.  Von  will 
observe,  also,  that  the  above  was  not  a 
very  mild  case,  tlie  pustules  being  on 
many  parts  confluent,  and  the  secon- 
dary fever  severe.  I  am  also  persuaded 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  previous 
vaccination,  the  disease  might  have 
proved  fatal,  as  it  shewed  more  than 
one  symptom  of  a  malignant  ten- 
dency. 

What  I  understand  by  a  modified  form 
of  small -pox,  in  contradistinction  to 
Dr.  Sanders,  is  not  that  it  is  a  new  dis- 
ease, compounded  of  something  between 
cow-pox  and  small-pox,  but  the  genuine 
small-pox  in  a  niild  or  softened  form, 
and  this  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Sonder- 
land's  view  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
diseases. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Rankine,  M.D. 

Hiiniey,  Fell.  61!;,  1832. 
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PAPERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

ON 

CHOLERA. 

OPINION  OF  HUFELAND 

ON  THB 

ORIGIN  AND  PROPAGATION  OF 
CHOLERA  *. 


The  c'liolera  is  orii,naally  the  product  of 
utmosj)lierico-terrestnul  re-action  ;  but 
it  also,  in  its  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment, generates  a  contagion  which  may 
be  couinninicated  from  person  to  per- 
son. It  thus  unites  miasma  and  conta- 
gion, aerial  and  human  infection.  It  is 
propagated  from  place  to  place  in  two 
wavs  ;  the  one  by  progressive  atmosphe- 
ric infection,  which  particularly  follows 
the  course  of  rivers,  as  was  recently 
shewn  in  the  communication  of  the  dis- 
ease to  Berlin,  which  did  not  take  place 
overland,  but  by  the  water  course  of  the 
Warte,  the  Finiiow  Canal,  and  the  Ha- 
vel ;  the  other  by  infected  persons  and 
tilings,  whereby  it  is  especially  to  be 
observed,  that  the  infection  is  extremely 
conditional,  and  therefore  rare,  very- 
few  patients  attaining  the  height  of  the 
infective  power  of  the  disease,  and  very 
few  persons  possessing  the  requisite 
susceptibility  for  taking  the  same. 

To  me  it'  is,  in  fact,  inconceivable, 
liou'  among  pliysicians  there  can  be  any 
di.'putc  on  this  point,  or  how  they 
should,  as  in  «ome  instances,  have  been 
divided  into  two  parties,  contagionists 
and  anti-contagionisls,  standing  in  hos- 
tile opposition  to  each  other.  Is  it  not 
a  long-recognized  truth,  that  a  disease 
may  originate  from  epidemic  influences 
anfl  then  develop  a  contagion,  and  that 
the  same  disease  may  at  the  same  time 
be  producetl  by  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
a  contagion  ?  No  one  doubts  that  ca- 
tarrh may  be  epidemically  produced,  by 
generally-prevailing  daui])  cold  air,  and 
as  little  that  an  individual  labouring  un- 
<ler  the  hi;ihesi  decree  of  catarrh  may, 
liy  a  kiss,  impart  it  to  another.  Is  not 
this  efjually  llic  case  with  scarlet  fever, 
with  dysentery,  and  with  hooping- 
cough,  &c. .''    Takinjj  into  consideration 


•  Translated  from  the  original  German  MS.  in 
our  posbessioii.  — K.G. 


all  that  experience  has  hitherto  prove«l 
in  Prussia,  and  here  in  Berlin,  the  whole 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  few  following 
conclusions. 

First,  The  cholera  may  be  received 
either  from  the  air,  or  by  infection. 

Secondly,  The  tirst  mode  of  commu- 
nication is  much  more  frequent  than 
the  last. 

Thirdly,  To  take  it  in  either  way,  a 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  constitution  is 
requisite. 

Fourthly,  This  susceptibility  may  be 
produced,  or  favoured,  by  certain  in- 
fluences which  aie  under  our  controul; 
these  are,  overloading  the  stomach;  the 
use  of  sour,  flatulent,  fermenting,  cold, 
indigestible  food  and  drink;  over-indul- 
gence in  spirituous  liquors  ;  taking  cold, 
getting  wet,  residence  in  damp  air,  and 
depressing  emotiuns.  Experience  has, 
in  innumerable  instances,  shewn  that 
immediately  after  the  operation  of  such 
powers,  {putciiztii)  cholera  has  shewn 
itself;  while,  on  the  contrary,  no  ex- 
ainple  exists  in  which,  without  such 
previous  operation,  cholera  has  taken 
place. 

Fifthly,  The  prevention  of  cholera, 
by  keeping  oft-  the  infectious  matter,  is 
only  partially  possible,  as  the  communi- 
cation thereof  through  the  atmosphere 
cannot  be  prevented  at  all,  and  that 
through  personal  contagion,  can  only 
be  prevented  in  part.  Still,  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Government  are  lau- 
dable, and  deserving  of  our  thanks. 

Lastly,  The  most  eftectual  method, 
therefore,  of  protection  against  the  dis- 
ease is,  preventing  the  susceptibility 
thereto  by  avoiding  those  causes  which 
favour  it. 

Berlin,  Dec.  1831. 


PROPER  MODE  OF  EMPLOYING 
GALVANISM  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazelte. 


I\larch5,  1832. 


MR, 


In  the  latt  number  of  the  IMedical  Ga- 
zette two  cases  of  cholera  are  mention- 
ed, in  which  galvanism  was  employed 
witliout  bcncht.  IMy  attention  from 
various  circumstances  having  been  di- 
rected to  the  employment  of  galvanism 
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ill  the  cure  of  diseases,  I  can  witliout 
hesitation  say,  that  tlicse  cases  leave  the 
<|uestion  of  its  utility  in  cholera  pre- 
cisely where  it  was.  Neither  the  man- 
ner of  cmployino^  tlie  "galvanism,  nor  the 
circumstances  luider  whicii  ii  was  em- 
ployed, atfordcd  any  chance  of  its  suc- 
cess. At  the  time  it  was  employed  the 
conircstion  of  the  vital  or;rans  had  hecn 
cslahlished.  Tt  acts  only  as  a  stimulus 
«)n  the  vessels,  ami  here  could  have  no 
eflTcct  on  them,  because  their  e.xcitahility 
was  lost ;  and  without  so  e.xcitinif  the 
vessels  as  to  relieve  the  vital  organs 
from  the  coHijestion  of  hlack  blood,  no 
licalthy  action  could  be  excited  in  tin  in. 
After  this  con^ostion  has  to  a  certain 
(Icuree  taken  place,  the  healthy  nervous 
influence  itself,  could  it  be  siip])lied, 
would  equally  fail,  for  it  also  acts  only 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  vessels,  supplyin<( 
no  part  of  their  power,  which  depeiuJs 
on  their  own  mechanism.  The  nervous 
power  can  only  co-operate  with  the 
jiowers  of  circulation.  When  these  are 
finally  lost,  its  functions  necessarily 
cease.  Now  jjalvanisin  can  be  success- 
ful on  no  otiier  princijile  but  that  of 
supplying'  the  want  of  nervous  power, 
whose  functions  it  has  been  found  capa- 
ble of  performini,^ 

Then,  as  it  happens  in  extreme  cases 
of  cholera  that  many  and  sometimes  all 
the  vital  origans  are  congested,  what 
ho|)e  could  there  be  from  sending-  the 
galvanic  influence  in  one  direction 
tlirough  the  che-t?  Could  the  fatal 
termination  he  averted  by  restoring  the 
function  of  any  one  of  these  organs, 
were  it  possible  to  restore  one  while  the 
functions  of  tlie  rest  were  suspended  ? 
To  be  successful,  galvanism  iniist  be 
employed  before  the  congested  state  of 
the  vital  organs  is  established  ;  and  its 
ajiplication  must  be  general,  not  to  any 
one,  but  all  the  vital  organs. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

IMedicl's. 

P.S. — It  was  said,  in  its  first  applica- 
tion at  Haddington,  to  have  been  of 
great  service  ;  it  was  also  of  service  in 
the  case  iletailed  by  Mr.  Finlayson.  It 
is  probulile  that  it  was  on  these  occa- 
sions employed  more  properly,  at  least 
as  to  the  period  of  the  disease.  But  if 
the  priiui])les  of  its  projicr  application 
were  unknown,  its  benefit  would  soon 
be  lost. 


HEATED  MATTRESS. 


To  the  Editor  of  I  he  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Royal  military  Asylum,  Chelsea, 
February  21,  1832. 


I  ni:n  leave,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuaitle  journal,  to  submit  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession  a  tin  vialliMs 
which  I  have  had  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  dry  heat,  in  an  easy  and 
expeditious  manner,  to  a  patient  af- 
fected with  cholera.  It  can  be  manu- 
factured at  a  moderate  expense — about 

It  is  made  of  sheet-tin,  is  5^  feet 
long  by  2  feet  wide,  .'5  inches  deep  ut 
the  sides,  gradually  sloping  to  2  inches 
in  the  middle,  thus  rendering  it  con- 
cave, the  better  to  suit  the  back  of  the 
body  ;  and  has  a  foot-])late,  12  inches 
wide  and  10  inches  high,  against  which 
to  place  the  feet.  It  is  also  very  light 
and  portable.  This  mattress  is  to  be 
jilaced  on  a  bedstead  (a  boarded  one  is 
best,  wood  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat)  J  the  patient  is  to  be  laid  between 
blankets  upon  it,  and  it  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  hot  -water,  stram,  or  hot  air. 
The  two  latter  are  readily  obtained  by 
means  of  an  apjiaratns  containing  a 
spirit-lamp,  &c.  sold  by  most  furnish- 
ing ironmongers  in  London.  This  may 
be  done  w  bile  hot  water  is  getting  ready. 

A  regular  and  great  degree  of  heat  is 
thus  applied  to  the  back  and  feet  of  the 
patient,  while  friction  and  other  means 
of  giving  heat  can  be  employed  on  the 
front  of  the  body. 

I'lie  moderate  degree  of  depth  of  .the 
mattress — viz.  three  inches — is  found 
(piife  suihcient ;  and  it  is  obvious  a  less 
quantity  of  hot  water  is  thus  recjuired. 

I  would  recommend  that  several  of 
these  mattresses  be  kept  ready  at  the 
places  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor  when  seized  with  the  present 
prevailing  disease. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

S.  G.  Lawraxcl-. 

[A  contrivance,  very  similar  to  the 
above,  has  been  adopted  in  Edinburgh. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  ( 'bristison  : — 
"  A  set  of  steam  mattresses  have  lieen 
ordered,,  five  feet  seven  in  length,  and 
two  feet  wide  at  top,  and  narrower  at 
bottom  ;  slightly  curved  to  tit  the  back. 
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and  composed  of  double  tin-plates,  three 
inches  apart,  which  are  kept  firm  by 
wooden  supports  inside.  They  are 
heated  by  a  boiler,  a  gallon  in  capacity, 
which  is  placed  on  the  ward  fire,  and 
from  each  of  which  a  tin  tube  is  led  lo 
two  or  three  of  the  nearest  beds.  Tlie 
steam  enters  by  the  head,  and  issues  by  a 
tube  at  the  bottoui  when  the  case  is 
fully  charged.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
by  experiment,  that  a  btd  may  be  suf- 
ficiently heated  in  four  minutes,  and 
raised  to  200'-'  in  twenty  minutes  ;  and 
that  then  the  adjoining'  bed  may  be 
heated  to  the  same  degree  in  even  less 
time.  This  apparatus,  which  has  been 
arranged  by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
heating  cholera  patients  yet  devised. 
The  cost  of  each  mattress,  with  its  ap- 
paratus, will  be4Z.  4s.  to  the  public*."] 


CROTON  OIL  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Conversing  the  other  day  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Tegart,  late  Inspector  Ge- 
neral of  Hospitals  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  all-absorbing  question  of  cho- 
lera, he  said,  from  the  benefit  he  had 
found  to  arise  from  the  croton  oil,  in 
some  of  the  tropical  diseases,  which, 
running  a  rapid  course,  require  the 
promptest  measures  of  treatment, 
and  still  more  from  its  influence  in  re- 
laxing the  spasm  attendant  on  the  en- 
demic malady  of  some  of  the  islands, 
'•ailed  there  "  the  dry  belly-ache,"  and, 
from  its  admitting  of  being  etfectually 
administered  when  other  remedies 
could  not  be  swallowed,  or  would  be 
rejected,  he  should  like  to  see  it  tried 
in  cholera.  Strangely  enough,  I 
met,  two  days  afterwards,  a  «o/t- pro- 
fessional friend,  lately  returned  from 
liolding  a  high  civil  appointment  at  the 
Mauritius,  who  remarked  —  "  I  hear 
nothing,  among  you  in  England,  of  the 
croton  oil,  or  tobacco  clysters,  as  reme- 
dies for  the  cholera:  they  were  the 
only  things  our  medical  men  found  cflTec- 
tual  in  the  thousands  who  had  the  dis- 
ease with  us ;  the  first  in  clearing  the 
bowels,  the  other  in  relieving  the  dread- 

*   K(!iiiljurgli   Jlcdital   and    Surgical    Jotiiiiul, 
^uiipleinciitary  Numtjcr. 


ful  spasms  and  cramps."     Have  any  of 
your  readers   tried   these   remedies'  in 
cholera,  or  will  any  of  tiiem  try  them  ? 
Yours,  in  haste, 

James  Bartlet,  M.D. 

Bentinck-Street,  March  1,  1832. 

[The  tobacco  clysters  have  been  tried, 
and  said  to  be  of  service :  we  cannot 
help  greatly  doubting  their  safety. — 
£.  G.] 


CHOLERA  (?)  AT  KENSINGTON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical 
Cazette. 


Sir, 


12,  Lower  Pliillimore-PIace, 
Kensington,  February  28,  1892. 


I  HAVE  been  almost  daily  questioned 
for  the  last  week,  by  some  of  my  pa- 
tients and  others  resident  here,  relative 
to  three  cases,  which  had  been  considered 
of  a  very  suspicious  character,  and  which 
appeared  in  this  place  towards  the 
latter  part  of  last  week.  As  statements 
have  been  circulated  here,  tending  to 
influence  the  parish  authorities  against 
me  for  the  notice  which  I  took  of  them, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  an 
exact  detail  of  the  symptoms,  as  they 
])resented  themselves  to  me,  and  of  the 
treatment  which  1  pursued. 

The  parish,  I  understand,  had  pre- 
viously determined,  at  a  meeting  of  its 
trustees,  to  engage  a  house  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  cases  of  the  prevailing  disease; 
nevertheless,  some  individuals,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  are  disposed  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  being  the  originator  of  an 
expense  to  whicli,  had  the  cases  occurred 
to  one  of  the  older  established  medical 
men  here,  say  they,  liiey  would  never 
have  been  sui)jected.  1  trust  that  the 
steps  which  I  took,  so  far  from  exciting 
the  panic  of  which  .so  many  speak  in 
such  violent  terms,  and  against  the  ori- 
ginators of  whicli  so  many  voices  are 
found  ready,  will  be  con^dcred  the 
best  calculated  to  prevent  alarm.  But 
the  truth  is,  1  was  a  nouveau  venu 
here  ;  the  cases  had  not  terminated  fa- 
tally, but  were  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery 
before  mention  was  made  of  them  to 
any  individual  ;  and  because  the  people 
had  not  died,  crfjo,  they  could  notpos- 
sil)ly  be  cases  of  cholera.  On  the  10th 
I  was  called  in  very  hurriedly  to  the  man 
Wilkins,  who,  J  was  told,  was  just  dy- 
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injT ;  they  came  for  me  after  being  un- 
able 10  meet  with  the  parish  surgeon, 
and  two  other  medical  gentlemen  upon 
whom  they  called.  T  found  him  labour- 
ing under  the  symptoms  which  1  have 
detailed,  and  I  employed  the  treatment 
which  I  have  set  down.  Until  Saturday 
evening  things  were  going  on  well ;  1 
had  visited  him  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  and  had  scarcely  reached  home  be- 
fore the  girl,  whose  case  accompanies 
that  of  her  father,  was  brought  to  my 
house.  I  was  startled  by  her  screams, 
and  on  reaching  the  lobby,  where  she  was 
sitting  down,  supported  by  the  woman 
who  had  come  with  her,  1  found  her  as 
J  have  described  in  her  case.  The  treat- 
ment which  is  detailed  was  pursued 
with  her,  and  my  assistant  and  I  left 
her,  about  half-past  one  on  Sunday 
morning,  somewhat  relieved,  after  hav- 
ing been  in  the  house  nearly  four  hours. 
At  seven  in  the  morning,  my  assistant 
was  called  up  to  a  brother  of  this  girl, 
who  had  been  attacked  with  spasms 
of  the  limbs,  great  pain  of  bowels, 
and  frequent  retching :  he  ordered 
fomentations  to  be  used,  and  direct- 
ed some  calomel  and  opium  to  be 
given  to  him.  Now,  sir,  I  beg  to  state 
to  you,  that,  until  the  .Sunday  evening, 
no  person,  save  my  assistant,  knew  any 
thing  about  these  cases ;  but,  from  the 
three  having  occurred  with  uniformly 
similar  symptoms,  and  having  succeeded 
each  other  (especially  the  two  last)  so 
speedily,  I  thought  it  now  demanded 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
matter,  to  prevent  any  imputation  of 
blame  to  myself  for  secrecy,  in  the 
event  of  the  disease  spreading.  I  went 
in  search  of  an  experienced  and  much- 
valued  medical  friend,  whose  advice  I  in- 
tended to  take  as  to  the  proper  steps  to 
be  adopted.  Himself  ]  could  not  see  ;  but 
met  with  a  relative,  also  a  medical  man, 
of  thirty  odd  years'  experience  in  his 
Majesty's  service  (and  who  must  have 
been  conversant  with  the  disease  which 
is  now  spreading  its  ravages  so  exten- 
sively in  this  country,  or  he  would  not 
assuredly  have  received  an  order  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  take  charge  of  a 
district  as  inspector)  ;  this  gentleman 
declared,  on  seeing  the  cases  and  hearing 
my  statement  of  their  first  appearances, 
that  "  they  were  well-marked  cases  of 
cholera."  This  being  slated  to  a 
mutual  friend  here,  he  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  my  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  some  of  the  parish  authorities ; 


and  he  very  kindly  offered  to  accompany 
me  to  one  of  them.  I  related  to  the 
person  upon  whom  we  called  the  exact 
state  of  the  case — that  the  father  had 
been  under  my  hands  since  the  preced- 
ing Thursday,  and  was  in  a  very  fair 
way  of  recovery  ;  that  hi?  daughter  was 
still  dangerously  ill,  but  that  I  did  not 
at  all  despair  of  her  safety  ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  I  thought  no  alarm  should  be 
excited  on  the  sul)ject,  as,  from  every 
appearance,  all  three  would  soon  be 
well.  1  was  requested  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  parish, 
to  be  held  the  next  morning  at  the 
workhouse;  at  which,  accordingly,  I 
was  present ;  and  judge  of  my  surprise, 
sir  (before  I  had  been  called  upon  to 
state  the  particulars  of  the  case),  at, 
finding  a  written  paper  presented,  and 
which  the  author  requested  might  be  ' 
read,  wherein  he  said,  "  that  he  had 
seen  the  case  (of  the  father)  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  unnecessary  alarm  in 
the  place  ;  that  it  was  not  cholera,  but 
epilepsij  ;  and  he  begged  to  assure  those 
])rcsent,  that  the  aliirm  had  been  per- 
fectly unwarranted,  there  not  being  the 
slightest  groiuids  for  any  whatever." 
The  paper  proceeded  to  detail  the  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy,  but  which,  most  as- 
suredly, were  not  the  symptoms  of  the 
case  to  which  I  had  been  called.  The 
gentleman  who  handed  in  this  paper, 
officiates,  I  understand,  as  the  parish 
surgeon,  and  had  visited  the  father  two 
hours  and  a  half  after  I  had,  and  after 
re-action  had  been  completehj  re-esta- 
blished by  the  various  means  which  \ 
had  employed.  Dr.  Gilkrest  saw  iliese 
cases  on  ^londay  afternoon,  two  days 
after  the  attack  of  the  last  case,  and  five 
days  after  the  attack  of  the  father  ;  still, 
from  what  he  learned  and  saw,  he  said 
that  they  were  decided  cases  of  the 
prevailing  disease.  Dr.  Daun  saw 
these  cases  the  next  day,  the  sixth 
day  of  the  disease,  and,  although 
at  this  period  he  could  not  find  any 
thing  decidedlij  indicative  of  cholera 
now  present,  he  did  noi  hesitate  to  say, 
from  what  lie  heard,  that  they  were, 
"  in  all  probability,  J«t7f/ cases  of  the 
disease,  and  quite  sufficient  to  excite 
alarm."  Dr.  J.  Johnson  saw  them  the 
neot  day  (the  seventh) ;  he  said,  that 
'*  there  was  no  cholera  at  that  time,'' — 
no,  certainly  ;  but  he  said  also,  that  it 
was  a  remarkable  feature  about  the  In- 
dian cholera,  that  very  frequently,  if  it 
did  not  prove  fatal  on  \.\vi  second  day,  on 
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the  fourth  the  people  might  be  seen  on 
their  feet  afjain.  'l"o  several  of  my  me- 
dical friends  T  have  related  the  particu- 
lars  of  these  ca=es,  and  to  men  wlio  now 
heijin  to  be  looked  upon  as  veterans  in 
our  profession  ;  and  they  iinhesitatin<rly 
declared,  that  if  the  cases  rejiorted  in 
the  public  journals  were  considered 
cases  of  cholera,  then  uuquestiuuabhj 
these  were  also  that  disease. 

Such,  sir,  is  a  true  statement  of 
facts;  all  that  I  am  desirous  of  is,  to 
know  the  opinion  of  my  professional 
cnvfreres,  relative  to  the  line  of  conduct 
which  I  adopted  on  this  occ;ision. 
'J'here  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  question 
of  the  disease  here  prevailinijf  at  the  pre- 
sent lime  beinsj  a  fever,  wiih  an  unusu- 
ally severe  cold  stas^e  ;  and  that  it  is  dur- 
)n;(  this  stage,  when  there  is  evidently  so 
completely  paralysed  a  circulation  and 
resniration,  that  l)lce(iiiig  will  be  found, 
in  proportion  to  the  earliness  with 
which  it  is  practised,  of  more  or  less 
certain  I)enelit.  1  have  long  had  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  paramount 
advantage  of  bleeding  in  the  conges- 
tive stage  of  typhus,  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  destitute  and  miserable  Irish 
emigrants  who  yearly  arrive  in  Canada 
from  this  country,  and  among  whom, 
from  their  wretchedness  on  board 
ship  (being  crowded  together  in  im- 
mense numbers),  and  the  scantiness 
and  unwholesomeness  of  their  food,  fever 
almost  invariably  breaks  out  among 
them  before,  or  immediately  on,  their 
arrival  in  that  country.  The  plan  pur- 
sued in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
\vas  first  to  bleed  and  then  to  plunge 
them  immediately  into  a  hot-bath;  and 
so  generally  superior  was  tliis  mode  of 
treatment  found  among  that  class  of 
patients,  that  it  was  almost  without  ex- 
ception ordered  on  their  admission  into 
that  institution. 

Should  space  permit  it,  sir,  in  vour 
pages,  you  will  greatly  oblige  mc  by  in- 
serting the  cases  which  I  have  ventured 
to  enclose,  with  the  reasons  assigned 
for  my  wish  to  have  them  published. 
1  am,  sir. 
Your  very  ol)cdient  servant, 

Francis  Badgley. 

Case  T.  —  Wilkins,  get.  1/,  18th  Fe- 
bruary, S^i-.m.  was  attacked  with  very 
acute  pain  in  the  left  side,  when  walk- 
ing down  Church- Street ;  described  it 
as  similar  to  a  blow  from  a  closed  fist ; 
ivas  completely  prostrated  by  the  seve- 


rity of  the  pain,  and  would  have  sat 
down,  but  for  a  woman  who  accompa- 
nied her  to  my  house,  whither  she  bad 
been  coming  for  medicines  for  her  father 
when  she  was  attacked.  \Vhileinthe 
lobby,  her  body  became  almost  doul)led, 
and  her  cries  were  so  loud  as  to  alarm 
the  house  ;  the  spasms  were  constant ; 
retching,  and  vomiting  of  frothy  mucus, 
incessant;  respiration  very  low;  pulse 
tliready,  and  scarcely  perceptible; 
lieirged  that  she  might  not  be  moved. 
The  following  mixture  was  given  to  her, 
and  it  was  advised  tiiat  she  should  be 
immediately  carried  home  : — 

R  Tr.  Opii,  nixl. 
Sp.  Ammon.  Arom.  JJ- 
Tr.  La^and.  C.  oij. 
JMist.  Camphor,  ji.  JM.st.^umend. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  her  reach- 
ing home,  to  which  n)y  assistant  and 
myself  hurried  after  her,  a  hip-bath  was 
got  ready,  and  while  there  a  vein  was 
opened,  from  which  about  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken ;  at  the 
same  time  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy, 
with  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  were 
given  every  half- hour.  She  complained 
of  intense  pain  over  the  entire  abdomen 
from  the  epigastrium.  Fomentations 
were  applied  during  the  whole  time  she 
was  in  the  hip-bath,  and  sulisequently 
to  her  being  replaced  in  bed.  About 
an  hour  after  her  being  wrapped  up  in 
the  blanket  in  bed,  the  spasms  and  tre- 
mors diminished,  a  gentle  perspiration 
broke  out  over  the  surface  of  her  body, 
and  she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep. 

1.  R  Ifyd.  Submur.  gr.  vi. 

Pulv.  .Opii,  gr.   ij,    M.  ft.  Til.  ij. 
Stat,  sumenda;. 

2.  R  Tart.  Potass.  3SS. 

Tr.  Hyosciam.  5jt 
Sp.  ^ther.  Is'itros. 
—  Ammon.  Aromat.  aa.  3'*^. 
Infus.  Senna",  511]. 
Aq.  jiiss.   M.    ft.    TNIist.  cuj.  cap. 
4tam  part,  otiis  Loris. 

19th,  7  A.M. — Has  slept  for  about 
four  hours,  although  disturbedly  ;  and 
when  she  awoke,  complained  constantly 
of  pain  of  the  abdomen  and  head.  Has 
vomited  once,  about  two  ounces  of 
fluid,  much  tinged  with  bile  ;  feels  very 
low  and  faint ;  pulse  small  and  (piick  ; 
bowels  twice  opened  ;  passed  no  urine, 
but  has  considerable  pain  in  tlie  hypo- 
gastrinm;  eyes  suffused  ;  face  slightly 
yellowish;  tongue  furred.  At  this  lime 
she  was  seen  by  uiy  assistant,  who  hud 
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been  called  up  to  her  l)iotlier,  be  having 
been  attacked,  about  half  an  hour  after 
getting  up,  by  violent  pain  at  tlie  epi- 
gastrium, extending  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  abdouicn  ;  incessant  retell- 
ing ;  cohhiess  of  the  surface  ;  scarcely 
perceptihie  pulse  ;  suppression  of  urine ; 
limbs  drawn  up  to  the  body  by  spasmo- 
dic contractions. 

The  following  powder  was  given  to 
him,  after  fomentations  had  been  em- 
ployed : — 

R  Hyd.  Submur.  gr.  v. 
Opii,  gr.  ss. 
Pulv.  Jalap,  gr.  vi.  M.  ft.  Palv.  stat.  s. 

10  A.M.— Forehead  and  temples  yel- 
lowish ;  eyes  sunken;  pu])ils  dilated; 
tongue  white  and  moist;  skin  dry  and 
hot ;  pulse  90,  hard  and  quick  ;  passed 
al)out  two  ounces  of  high-coloured 
urine,  and  with  considerable  pain  ; 
tenderness  at  the  epigastrium  ;  no  re- 
turn of  spasms  or  tremors  since  4  a.m.; 
had  two  stools,  very  fetid  and  dark 
olive  coloured  ;  consideral)le  thirst ; 
pain  over  the  eyes  ;  slight  delirium. 

App.  Lotio  ex  Aqua  et  Acid.  Acct.  front. 
Coiit.  ;\Iist.  et  add.  Tart.  Antim.  gr.  j. 
Beef  Tea  and  Orangeade  for  drink. 

9  P.M. — Feels  better  ;  more  tender- 
ness at  the  epiafastrium,  but  less  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  al)domen  ;  less 
pain  of  head;  less  thirst;  considerable 
perspiration  on  the  whole  surface;  pulse 
more  full,  and  soft ;  tongue  white. 

Cont.  iNIedic.  et  Lotio. 

20th,  11  A.M. — Continues  improving; 
has  perspired  freely ;  no  retching  nor 
spasms ;  has  passed  water  comfortably 
this  morning;  bowels  twice  open  since 
last  night,  very  dark  coloured  ;  pain  at 
the  epigastrium  much  diminished  ;  less 
yellowness  of  skin  ;  tongue  still  white ; 
pulse  full  and  soft. 

RNitrat.  Pctass.  3ij. 
Liq.  Araiuon.  Acet.  Jj. 
TriE.  Hyosciam.  5iss. 
Spts.  yEther.  Nitros.  5j. 
Infus.  Sennas. 

Wist.  Camphor,  aa.  Jiiss.  RI.  Ft.  INIist. 
capt.  4iam  part,  otiis  koris. 

21st. — Convalescent. 

RTart.  Potass.  3iss. 
Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  iis. 
Tra3.  Hyosciam. 
.'5pts.  ^Etlier.  Nitros.  aa.  5iss. 
lufus.  Gentian. 
Senna;. 


Mist.  Camplior. aa.  Jij.     M.    Ft.  Mist, 
capt.  Cochlear,  iij.  mag.  4ta  q.q.  hora. 

22d. —  Complains  of  weakness  ;  no 
pain  of  head,  or  over  the  surface  of  ab- 
domen ;  bowels  open  once  ;  no  dysuria  ; 
skin  soft;  pulse  full  and  soft. 

Cont.  Mistura. 

Beef  tea,  or  mutton  broth. 

From  this  time  forward  tbo  girl  dailv 
recovered  her  strength  ;  she  continued 
the  tonic  mi.xture  until  the  23d  instant, 
when  she  did  not  appear  to  require  any 
further  medicines. 

Case  II.  The  boy  was  slightly  at- 
tacked in  comparison  to  his  father  and 
sister,  Iiut  the  symptoms  were  similar 
although  less  violent.  Calomel  and 
opium,  with  a  saline  mixture  containing 
tart,  aniim.  were  the  only  medicines 
which  he  had,  until  for  the  debility 
bitters  were  ordered  during  two  days. 

Case  [II.  John  Wilkins,  set.  4",  gar- 
dener. 

Feb.  IGth,  1  P.M.— The  surface  of  the 
whole  body  perfectly  cold  and  anajmial, 
ffii:iit(/  it  a  deep  purple  hue  ;  the  skin 
of  the  lunids  and  finyers  corruyated  as 
hy  long  maceration;  the  nails  blue ;  all 
the  Jii  xnrs  of  the  extremities  rigidlij 
contracted  Inj  spasm,  and  the  recti  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen  prominent  from  the 
same  canse  ;  the  abdominal  sn7f ace  hard 
as  a  j)iece  of  Itnt/ur.  The  head 
drawn  backwards  and  inclined  to  the 
le!t  side  ;  the  jaws  spasmodically  fixed, 
with  the  mouth  half-open  ;  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  white,  cold 
and  clammy;  great  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance ;  sunken  eyes  ;  extremely  low  and 
hurried  respiration  ;  inability  to  swal- 
low ;  frequent  spismodie  efi'orts  of  the 
stomach  to  reject  the  most  trifling  fluids 
administered,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
frothy  mucus  discharged  after  each  fit 
of  retching.  The  action  of  the  heart 
scarcely  perceptible ;  the  pulse  only 
felt  by  using  the  greatest  attention, 
twenty  beats  in  the  minute,  and  resem- 
bling vibrations  of  a  minute  thread  ; 
great  pain  over  the  whole  surfa/e  of  the 
abdomen,  extending  along  the  course  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck, — of  this  he  constantly  complained 
most  biiterly,  on  the  hand  being  placed 
on  the  abdomen  ;  suppression  of  nrinr. 
The  voice  at  first  was  not  verv  much 
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affected,  but  within  half  an  hour  of  my 
seeinar  him,  and  previously  to  his  bein<j 
bled,  it  was  converted  into  a  very  low 
whisper  ;  no  purgiiig,  but  the  bowels 
had  been  freely  open  in  the  morninjj 
before  leavina^  home.  No  means  \mng 
at  band  for  a  general  or  hip  bath,  I  di- 
rected four  women  to  use  incessant 
frictions  over  the  whole  body,  and  ano- 
ther was  enjaged  in  applyiu«r  cloths, 
wrunff  out  of  almost  boiling  water,  to 
the  epigastrium.  A  table  spoonful  of 
brandy  was^iven  every  twenty  minutes, 
the  last  of  which  he  had  after  I  had 
opened  a  vein,  which  I  did  within  half 
an  hour  of  my  being  in  the  house.  On 
opening  the  vein  scarcely  a  drop  of 
blood  could  be  obtained  ;  but  by  plung- 
ing the  arm  in  a  bucket  of  hot  water, 
and  moving  it  in  different  directions,  as 
far  as  the  spasmodic  state  of  the  muscles 
would  permit,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
after  more  than  half  an  hour  had  been 
spent  in  tlie  effort,  about  twelve  ounces 
of  dark-coloured  blood.  The  pulse  ral- 
lied somewhat ;  the  spasms  diminished 
so  much  that  the  limbs  resumed  their 
natural  position,  and  the  head  returned 
to  its  proper  direction.  I  now  ordered 
ten  grains  of  calomel  to  be  given  to  him, 
and  he  was  directed  to  have  some  beef 
tea,  or  gruel. 

Four  P.M. — Found  him  in  a  hip  bath 
(which  had  been  brought  in  from  a 
neighbour's),  the  coldness  having  re- 
turned, and  spasmodic  action  again  ma- 
nifested itself ;  the  respiration  was 
quick  and  forced.  On  his  being  replac- 
ed in  bed,  finding  that  the  pulse  and 
breathing  shewed  such  laborious  action, 
the  vein  in  the  right  arm  was  freed  of 
its  bandage,  and  another  in  the  left  arm 
was  also  opened,  and  both  were  made 
to  flow  simultaneously.  About  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  received  from  the 
two  apertures.  The  blood  flowed  more 
quickly,  certainly,  than  on  the  former 
occasion,  but  still  in  a  very  small 
stream.  No  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  or  bladder. 

I\  Sulph.  Magnes.  ^j. 
Tart.  Antim.  gr.  i. 

Infus.   SenniE,    Jvss.      M,     St.  4tam 
part.  2da  q.q.  horii. 

Nine  p.m. — Better  ;  the  breathing 
much  relieved;  profuse  perspiration 
over  the  whole  surface;  pain  referred 
to  the  right  side  of  the  alKlomeii,  under 
the  hypochondrium  ;  pulse  full  and  soft, 
70 ;  great  thirst ;  tongue  covered  with 


thick  fur;  complains  of  dizziness  of 
sight  and  double  vision  ;  some  delirium  ; 
vomited  about  an  hour  ago  between  four 
and  five  ounces  of  bilious  fluid. 

F.mpl.  Lyttfe  Nuchs. 
R  Hyd.  Submur.  gr.  iv. 

Ext.  Colocjnth.  gr.viij.     M.     Ft.  Pil. 
ij.    Stat,  suinend. 
Cont.  ]Mist.  Cathart. 

l/th,  4  A.M. — Complains  of  excessive 
lowness ;  the  whisper  is  scarcely  audi- 
ble ;  perspiration  still  profuse ;  pulse 
low  and  weak  ;  medicine  has  not  acted. 

Habeat.  Enema  Domest. 
RTart.  Potass.  5vj. 

Spts.  Ammon.  Aromat  5iss. 

Infus.  SenniE,  3^ss. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  jj.    IM.     Capt.  4tampart. 
2dis  horis. 

Eleven  a.  m.  —  Feels  considerably 
easier ;  respiration  is  free  ;  pulse  90, 
full  and  soft ;  skin  soft ;  perspiration 
gentle;  had  three  copious,  dark  olive- 
coloured,  and  very  fetid,  evacuations  ; 
passed  about  an  ounce  of  urine  of 
very  high  colour;  feels  no  pain,  but 
there  is  tenderness  on  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen  ;  blister  rose  well,  and 
has  discharged  freely  ;  the  blood  neither 
buffy  nor  cupped. 

IMutton  broth,  or  beef  tea. 

Eight  P.M. — Continues  better;  bowels 
have  not  been  acted  upon  since  the  fore- 
noon ;  has  still  some  dizziness  of  sight. 

R  Submur.  Hyd.  gr.  iij. 

Pulv.  Jalaji.  gr.  vi.     M.     St.  suineud. 
RSulph.  Magnes.  3J. 

Tart.  Antim.  gr.  ss. 

Spts.  ^.ther.  Nitros.  3ij. 

Infus.  Senna;. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  aa.  Jiij.     M.     Capt.  Jiss. 
3tm  q.q.  hora. 

18th,  7  A.  M.  —  Exceedingly  low; 
pulse  small,  and  very  compressible; 
perspiration  copious  ;  very  an.xious 
countenance ;  perfectly  sensible.  My 
assistant  gave  him  some  spts.  ammon. 
aromat.  twice  during  the  space  of  an 
hour,  while  he  remained  with  him,  and 
he  left  him  in  a  quiet  sleep. 

Ten  A.M. — Very  low,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  in  the  morning ;  pulse  60,  very 
small  and  weak  ;  tongue  thickly  coated 
with  white  fur;  considerable  thirst,  and 
complains  of  being  sick,  but  no  retch- 
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in* ;  passed  about  three  ounces  of  urine 
since  last  night. 

RConfect.  Aromat.  5ij. 

Spts.  yEther.  JVitros. 

Sp.  Lavend.  C.  aa.  3iss. 

Tra;.  Hyosciain.  5j. 

Carbon.  SodiB,  3ij. 

Infus.  Gentian. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  aa.  ^ij.  M.  Capt.  Stiam 
part,  otia  q.q.  hor&,  in  statu  efferves- 
centia;,  cum  Acid,  Tartarico. 

Eiglit  I'.M. — JMuch  better;  says  lie 
feels  alive  again  ;  no  pain  ;  no  sickness  ; 
made  water  twice,  and  freely ;  i)owels 
not  opened  ;  pulse  80,  fuller,  and  more 
natural ;  skin  comfortable. 

Repet.  INIist.  Eftervescens.  sed  pro  Con- 
fection. Aromat.  immit. 

Tart.  Potass.  3ij. 

lit  pro  Aq.  Cinnam. 

Infus.  Sennas. 

Mist.  Camphor,  aa.  ^iss.    4tam  part. 
3tia  ([.q.  hoiA. 
Hab.  Stat.  Pil.  Hyd.  gr.iij. 

Pulv.  Rbei.  gr.  iv. 

Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.j.     M.  in  pil.  ij. 

From  tills  time  this  man  went  on  per- 
fectly well,  his  convalescence  becoming 
daily  more  established ;  and  the  mix- 
ture prescribed  for  the  daughter  on  the 
21st,  was  the  same  that  the  father  took 
from  the  l.'Uh  up  to  the  day  of  my  dis- 
charffing  him  completely  cured,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  weakness. 


CASES  OF  CHOLERA  IN  ST.  PAN- 
CRAS, WITH  SOME  OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
(Jazelte. 
Sjr, 
At  a  moment  when  not  only  the  medical 
journals,  but  the  press  generally,  is  de- 
luged with  cases  of  cholera,  and  writers  of 
alldenominationsarepressing  forward  to 
obtain  public  notice,  or,  more  laudably, 
to  contribute  to  the  scanty  stock  of 
knowledge  possessed  on  many  points 
connected  with  that  formidable  malady, 
1  feel  reluctant  to  encroach  on  those 
pages  which  should  be,  and  I  believe 
are,  held  sacred  to  public  usefulness ; 
nor,  indeed,  would  I  present  my  ob- 
servations to  you,  but  in  the  hope  that 


ihey  may  tend  to  elicit  such  information 
on  the  pathology  of  the  disease  as  can 
be  ol)tained  only  by  carefully-con- 
ducted examinations  of  the  bodies  of 
such  as  become  its  victims.  It  must  be 
(|uite  evident,  that  well-authenticated 
facts  are  the  only  convincing  proofs 
that  can  be  adduced  of  the  identity  of  a 
disease  whose  nature,  not  less  than  its 
existence,  has  been  stoutly  questioned 
and  denied  ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  no  impedi- 
ment should  he  thrown  in  the  way  of 
those  ardent  professional  men  who  feel 
desirous  of  instituting  investigations  of 
the  bodies  of  such  individuals  as  die  un- 
der suspicious  circumstances,  especially 
as  we  are  taught  to  expect  certain  un- 
equivocal appearances  characteristic  of 
cholera  after  death,  although,  during 
life,  the  history  and  symptoms  of  the 
disease  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxi- 
cal. 

Without  offering  any  comment  on 
those  theoretical  points  which  have  dis- 
united the  medical  profession  to  its  ma- 
nifest iiumiliation  in  public  esteem  and 
confidence,  1  l)eg  to  l)e  allowed  briefly 
to  revert  to  some  cases  which  1  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  during  the 
course  of  the  malady,  and  of  examining 
after  death ;  and  I  do  so,  because  the 
conviction  impressed  on  my  mind  is, 
that,  by  repeated  investigations,  new 
facts  will  be  brought  to  light,  at  first  ap- 
parently of  little  moment,  but  leading 
to  discoveries  bearing,  in  an  important 
degree,  on  the  successful  application  of 
remedial  agents. 

The  first  patient  was  a  woman,  habi- 
tuated to  excessive  indulgence  in  ardent 
spirits.  About  eight  o'clock  A.  m.  she 
felt  generally  unwell;  but,  ?.s  she  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the 
preceding  evening,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  circumstance  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when  some  trifling  domestic  medicine 
was  applied  for  her  relief;  subsequently 
disorder  of  the  bowels  ensued,  without 
sickness,  but  with  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face, slight  blueness  of  the  fingers,  and 
no  passage  of  water.  She  died  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.,  fifteen  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  were 
as  follows : — 

Head — not  examined. 

Heart — healthy  in  its  general  struc- 
ture, except  slight  hypertrophy  of  the 
left   ventricle :    the    righL    auricle   and 
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ventricle  contained  a  larsje  quantity  of 
partially  coai,nilate(l  blood,  of  a  thick 
(juality,  and  very  deep  colour. 

Lniujs — both  healthy,  crepitated  free- 
ly, not  overcharijed  with  blood,  but  that 
which  was  pressed  out  was  of  a  dark  co- 
lour. 

Vena  cffiJrt— distended  with  dark  blood. 

Stomach — a  blush  of  inflammation 
on  its  liniufj  membrane ;  it  contained 
about  four  ounces  of  a  fluid  resembling" 
biliary  and  fteculcnt  matter. 

Iivestincs — omentum  injected,  colon 
contracted,  so  as  to  resemldc  a  narrow 
t'artilaginous  band,  the  intestinal  canal 
iliscoloured,  distended,  and  vascular; 
the  ileum  contained  a!)undance  of  fluid, 
resemblinc:  that  obtained  from  the  sto- 
mach; sliirht  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane. 

JLiye?-— Ash-coloured  outwardly,  and 
■con^psted  witliin)  the  gall  bladder  full. 

ilie  Bladder  was  empty,  and  firmly 
<"on  traded. 

Tlie  Kidneys,  on  beinfj  cut,  gave  at 
a  few  points  a  small  quantity  of  whitish 
jiua-like  fluid,  which  was  subsequently 
found  to  resemble  the  particular  gruel- 
like fluid  found  in  the  other  patient. 

The  second  patient  was  likewise  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit  of  dram-drinking, 
which,  however,  for  the  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  her  death  she  had  been  unable 
to  indulge  in,  from  her  excessive  desti- 
tution, her  husband  having  had  no  em- 
ployment. She  was  rendering  such  as- 
sistance as  was  required  by  the  family  of 
her  sister,  the  first-named  patient,  when, 
twenty-six  hours  after  her  dea'h,  she 
was  seized  with  vomiting,  of  grecnis'i 
biliarv  matter,  and  purging  reseinl)ling 
treacle,  l)otb  which  symptoms  continued 
one  hour,  and  were  followed  l)y  cramp 
of  one  leg  and  foot,  extending  to  the 
hip,  and  ultimately  settling  in  the  loins. 
In  seven  hours  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties came  on,  with  blueness  and  corru- 
gation of  the  hands,  fingers  and  nails, 
and  general  collapse  ;  the  tongue  was 
cold  and  death-like — respiration  im- 
peded—the action  of  the  heart  imper- 
ceptible, even  by  the  stethoscope — most 
di.stressing  thirst — tlie  sensorial  func- 
tions morl)idly  acute— a  leaden  hue  at 
length  ovcrsjjrcad  the  countenance,  and 
she  died  twelve  iiours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  tiie  attack. 

J'osI -mortem  Examination. 
Head — general   vascularity ;    ollnsion 
iu  the  vculricici!,  and  butwcca  the  mem- 


branes; opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  and 
paleness  of  the  plexus  choroides. 

Heart — healthy  in  structure;  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  filled  with  dark 
black-looking  blood. 

Z?*Hr/5— engorged  with  blood  of  a  dark 
colour,  particularly  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  left  lobe. 

Liver — ash-coloured  externally,  and 
highly  conaested  ;  the  gall-bladder  full. 

.S'/oni«t7t  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid,  like  thin  gruel,  having  flocculi 
floating  in  it  ;  and  its  lining  membrane 
was  marked  by  dee|)  lines,  as  though 
corrosive  poison  had  been  taken  into  it. 

'/'he  Inttstines  were  distended  with 
the  peculiar  grnel-like  fluid,  which  was 
in  large  (juantitics ;  the  colon  was  con- 
stricted, and  the  mucous  membrane 
vascular. 

The  Bladder  was  firmly  contracted 
and  empty. 

The  Kidneys,  on  being  cut,  afforded 
the  same  fluid  as  was  found  in  the  first 
case,  and  which  was  observed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fluid  found  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

The  impression  on  my  mind,  from  a 
hasty  consideration  olthe  first  case,  was 
certainly  not  favourable  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  one  of  cholera,  and 
indeed  there  are  grounds  for  some 
(lonlit,  snpjiosing  the  case  to  be  insu- 
lated ;  itut  taking  into  coiisidiTation  the 
pre*iisposition  indiiced  by  licr  intempe- 
rate habits,  the  rapidity  with  which  life 
became  extinct ;  the  peculiarities  dis- 
covered after  death,  and  the  attack  of 
the  second  individual  ;  I  think  few  will 
feel  disposed  to  doubt  the  identity  of  this 
case,  especially  as  it  is  well  known  to 
ev^ry  experienced  practitioner,  that  mo- 
difications of  the  diseases  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar,  are  daily  tiirowing  a 
mysterious  character  about  them  of  a 
most  i)erplexii)g  nature. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  second  case 
were  loo  strongly  marked  not  to  be  in- 
stantly recognized  as  distinctly  uncon- 
nected with  any  disease  of  liiis  country  : 
the  colla|ise  of  typhus  perhaps  more 
nearly  resembles  the  finale  of  cholera 
than  any  other  disease ;  but  instead  of 
the  high  excitement,  the  muttering  de- 
lirium, the  subsullus  tendinuu),  and  the 
brown  leather-like  tongue  of  tlie  former 
disease,  you  perceive  the  energies  of  the 
mind  reigning  triumphant  amid  the 
wreck  of  the  whole  system,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  |)atient  ceases  to  exist  that 
consciouancas    is    lost,     although    the 
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power  of  utterance  may  lon^;-  have 
t'eased— this  was  particuhirly  the  case 
with  the  patient  1  am  now  referriuu;-  to, 
whose  collected  manner  two  hours  be- 
fore death  was  remarkable,  if  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  slate  in  wl)ich 
tlie  brain  was  found  ;  but  from  this  fact 
1  am  induced  to  surmise  that  the  eft'u- 
siou  was  the  result  rather  of  that  pecu- 
liar action  which  takes  place  in  the  bow- 
els and  stomach  givinij  rise  to  thj  fluid 
therein  contained,  than  of  inflammatory 
action  of  a  dangerous  nature,  more  par- 
ticularly as,  1  believe,  in  the  act  of 
death  extensive  effusion  is  often  observed 
to  have  taken  place. 

Another  fact,  worthy  of  observation, 
as  arising  out  of  the  examination  of  this 
body,  presents  itself  to  my  recollection, 
and  is  curious,  at  least  as  affording  a 
variety: — it  has  been  found,  I  believe, 
in  experiments  on  the  blood,  that  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  alkaline  salts  exists,  and 
further  that  the  etfuscd  fluid  in  the  ali- 
mentary cana!  abounds  with  alkali; 
now  the  fluid  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, on  being  tested  with  litmus  pai)er, 
was  puwerfalhj  acid,  as  was  likewise  the 
small  fjuaatity  found  on  making  a  sec- 
tion of  the  kidneys. 

As  I  have,  in  this  communication,  de- 
sired to  confine  myself  to  facts,  I  have 
avoided  any  indulgence  in  the  theory  of 
contagion  or  iion-contagion  ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  ihc  sister  should  become  llie 
subject  of  a  mure  perfect  form  of  the 
disease  after  the  death  cf  the  first  pa- 
tient ;  that  another  female,  uho  also 
waited  upon  her,  should  be  ill  with 
complaint  of  the  honels,  spasm,  Sc.for 
tuodai/s;  and,  lastlij,  that  a  pwir  man 
who  held  a  candle  over  the  bodi/  of  the 
second  patient  which  was  examined  in 
the  niyht,  shunld  die  of  the  same  dis- 
ease after  seventi/ttvo  howrs  illness. 
J  am,  hir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Geoug£  IMichele. 

31,  Upper  Chariotte-street, 
March  7,  1832. 


EXTREME    DESTITUTION   AMONG 
'IHE  POOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  AM  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the   rich  and  benevolent,  through  the 
medium  of  your  widely-circulated  Jour- 


nal, to  the  scenes  of  wretchedness,  po- 
verty, and  disease,  now  existing  amon^ 
the  poor  in  the  Borougli.  In  company 
with  my  friend.  Dr.  Gilkrest,  I  paid, 
last  week,  a  visit  to  this  part  of  our 
great  metropolis,  and  never  shall  1  for- 
get the  heart-rending  scenes  of  misery 
which  I  there  witnessed.  In  one  house  in 
Christ  Church  parish,  we  were  request- 
ed to  visit  a  child,  represented  to  have 
been  just  then  attacked  with  the  cholera. 
Dr.  Giikresl  and  myself  visited  this 
child.  We  ascended  a  dark  pair  of 
stairs,  and  were  ushered  into  a  room 
more  resembling  the  den  of  a  wild  beast, 
than  the  habitation  of  a  human  being. 
On  entering  this  human  den,  we  saw  a 
tall  woman,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
living  skeleton,  sealed  on  a  box  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  In  tliis  poor  wo- 
man's countenance  was  dej)icted  a  sen- 
sation of  acute  mental  suffering :  her 
half-clothed  body,  her  haggard  and 
ghastly  features,  iier  palsied  limbs,  were 
sullicient  to  excite  in  the  breast,  even  of 
the  most  callous  of  human  beings,  feel- 
ings which  no  tongue,  however  eloquent, 
which  no  pen,  however  powerful,  could 
with  justice  describe.  In  this  woman's 
lap  was-  her  child  half  naked,  who  had 
just  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of 
cholera.  By  the  mother's  side  sat  ano- 
ther daughter,  apparently  half  starved, 
partially  covered  with  a  dirty  blanket. 
In  the  room  in  which  this  wretched  fa- 
mily had  vegetated  for  twelve  years,  there 
was  no  fire  or  fire-place,  neither  the 
slightest  vestige  of  a  bed  or  bedding. 
The  air  of  this  place  was  so  highly  con- 
taminated, in  consequence  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  filth  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
that  it  alone,  independent  of  the  influence 
of  contagion, was  sufficient  to  give  origin 
to  the  most  virulent  and  pestilential  dis- 
ease. This  family,we  were  told,  subsisted 
on  t%vo  shillin(/s  n  week,  which  small  sum 
they  got  from  tiie  parish  in  which  they 
resided.  I  could  not  have  thouiiht  for 
a  moment,  that  in  a  city  like  this,  re- 
nowned for  its  wealthy  and  benevolent 
inhabitants,  a  scene  so  revolting  to 
human  natisre  could  have  existed.  In 
;ny  opinion,  l!ie  only  effectual  way  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  this 
))cstilcnce,  is  to  remove  the  predispo- 
sition of  the  poor.  AVhy  is  this  disease, 
it  is  frecjuently  asked,  confined  almost 
exclusively  lo  tlie  wretched  hovels  of 
the  destitute  Irish?  Because  they  are 
suffering  from  the  most  acute  mental 
and  physical  depression.    Give  food  to 
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the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  remove 
the  filth  from  the  hahitations  oi"  the 
poor,  and  the  cholera  will  quickly  dis- 
appear. We  heard,  some  months  a^o, 
of  sermons  heing  preached,  and  collec- 
tions bein:j  made,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  starving  poor 
in  Ireland.  Have  our  clergymen  no 
sympathy  for  the  starving  poor  in 
this  great  city?  Is  there  not  one 
benevolent  minister  who  will  set  the 
example,  and  devote  one  half  hour  in 
pleading  in  behalf  of  the  miseralde  and 
starving  beings  in  London  ?  Eloquence 
might  here  find  a  theme  on  which  to  ex- 
haust itself.  Would  that  the  departed 
spirit  of  the  benevolent  Howard  could 
visit  this  city — what  would  be  his  sensa- 
tions ?  I  sincerely  hope,  Sir,  that  the 
daily  press,  instead  of  directing  their 
time  to  the  discusjsion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  London,  will 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  (iormant  sympa- 
thies of  the  benevolent,  by  pointing  out 
to  them  the  condition  of  the  starving 
poor  in  this  metropolis.  The  scene  of 
wretchedness  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, was  not  the  only  one  which  we 
had  the  pfiin  of  witnessing  ;  hundreds  of 
human  beings  are  perishing  for  want  of 
the  common  necesaries  of  life.  "  Bless- 
ed is  he,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  that 
considereth  the  poor :  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." 
Should  you  think  this  relation  will 
have  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention 
of  the  rich  to  the  destitute  poor  in  the 
Borough,  you  will  oblige  me  by  insert- 
ing it  in  your  Journal. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Forbes  Winslow. 

London,  March  5,  1832. 

[An  account  of  the  disease  which  ap- 
peared in  the  JMarylebone  Infirmary 
will  be  found  in  the  present  No.] 

PATHOLOGY  OF  CHOLERA. 

Dissections  conducted  in  Scotland,  and  shewing 
the  State  of  the  Gayiglionic  Nerves  in  Cholera, 

By  Professor  Delpech. 

The  idea,  already  suggested  by  the  celebrat- 
ed LodiT  of  Moscow,  that  the  central  parts 
of  the  ganglionic  nerve  might  be  tlie  seat  of 
the  essential  morbid  affection  of  cholera,  liad 
often  excited  my  attention  before  1  knew  the 
true  character  of  its  author.  The  nature 
and  progress  of  the  symptoms,  moreover,  led 


me  irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion.  Ne-- 
vertheless,  in  leaving  the  continent  to  study 
the  malady  in  Great  Britain,  I  determined 
to  give  up  this  and  every  other  preconceived 
idea  ;  while,  in  the  examinations  of  the 
bodies  of  persons  deceased  of  the  malady,  'I 
should  not  omit  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  organic  apparatus  so  clearly  pointed  out 
by  the  symptoms  during  life. 

Having  attended  several  patients  in  Mus- 
selburgh, we  availed  ourselves  of  the  permis- 
sion given  us,  to  leave  Dr.  Coste  on  the 
spot,  to  prosecute  the  anatomical  examina- 
tion of  the  deceased  persons 

The  first  occasion  presented  itself  on  the 
12th  of  February.  Dr.  Coste,  not  having 
attended  the  case  during  life,  is  unable  to 
prefix  its  history  to  that  of  the  dissection, 
which  was  performed  by  him  in  the  presence 
of  Drs.  Dunbar,  Maccabe,  Ronaye,  and 
Moir. 

Dissection  the  First. 

Thorax. — The  pleura;  without  effusion  ; 
lungs  natural ;  pericardium  distended  by  a 
gas,  but  free  from  serous  effusion.  The  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  distended  with  black 
semi-coagulated  blood ;  the  left  ventricle 
half-filled  by  a  single  clot ;  the  left  auricle 
empty.  The  vense  cava;  and  their  principal 
branches  contained  but  a  little  black,  gru- 
mous  blood.  No  blood,  liquid  or  coagulat- 
ed, existed  in  the  pulmonary  vein. 

The  arteries  were  generally  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  the  aorta,  which  contained 
a  solitary  clot. 

Abdomen. — The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
natural  ;  their  veins  merely  being  distended 
with  black  blood  ;  the  gall  bladder  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  bile  ;  the  nriiiani 
bladder  contracted  and  empty. 

Tlie  stomach  distended  by  a  large  quantity 
of  a  serous  liquid,  with  white  tenacious 
flakes,  resembling  that  vomited  during  life. 
The  same  liquid  was  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  large  intestines.  In  the  small 
intestine  it  was  almost  deficient,  and  the  in- 
testine was  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

The  peritoneum  did  not  shew  its  usual  se- 
rous exhalation,  but  was  pale,  and  uninject- 
ed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  was  free  from  any  remarkable 
alteration. 

In  the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  the  neurilema  was  infiltrated.  'J'he 
matter  of  infiltration  was  of  a  rosy  tint  and 
shining,  hard,  and  solid  when  cut  into,  more 
abundant  in  the  centre  than  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  plexus*. 

Second  Dissection. 
The  second  case  was  that   of  a  female, 
aged  70,  named  Janet  M'Adam,  a  person  in 

•  This  exiiminiitioii  having  been  the  lirst  per- 
formed, and  having  been  carried  on  in  an  iiicon 
venient  upartment,    the    observations   were  not 
pushed  to  the  extent  fully  required. 
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by  no  means  miserable  circumstances,  but 
inhabiting  an  unhealthy  part  of  Glasgow, 
named  Goose  Dubs.  She  was  brought  to 
the  Cholera  Hospital  on  the  13th  February, 
at  noon,  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  dis- 
ease had  gone  too  far ;  the  evacuations  and 
cramps,  previously  intense,  had  now  ceased. 
The  body  was  cold,  and  desjiite  of  the  assi- 
duous use  of  a  steam  apparatus,  the  breast 
alone  retained  heat.  The  pulse  was  almost 
lost,  and  perceptible,  with  extreme  difficulty, 
in  the  right  arm  ;  and  she  complained  in- 
cessantly of  epigastric  pain.  The  collapse 
was,  in  short,  complete.  No  medical  treat- 
ment was  of  avail,  and  she  died  at  two  p.m. 
The  body  was  examined  at  nine  p.m. 

Pericardium,  pleura;,  and  peritoneum,  free 
from  exudation,  and  in  a  natural  state.  The 
heart  perfectly  void  of  blood,  and  collapsed; 
it  contained  no  gas  ;  its  right  and  left  auri- 
cles half- full  of  black  coagulated  blood;  the 
lungs  congested  with  blood  of  the  same  cha- 
racter at  their  posterior  border  solely  :  else- 
where they  crepitated  distinctly. 

The  liver  pale,  attenuated,  as  if  folded  on 
itself,  and  free  from  injection  ;  the  gall 
bladder  half-full  of  green  bile,  no  trace  of 
which  occurred  in  the  dejections.  The  in- 
testines were  white,  transparent,  and  con- 
tainiog  but  little  gas.  Transparent  and  ad- 
herent mucosiiies  lined  the  stomach,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  which  was  slightly  in- 
jected. The  same  substance  was  found  in 
the  intestines. 

The  mesenteric  vessels,  the  vense  cavfe, 
porta,  and  mesenteric,  the  arteries  too,  even 
the  aorta,  contained  but  little  blood. 

Both  semilunar  ganglia  were  voluminous,  in- 
jected, red,  infiltrated,  their  section  shining 
and  moist,  though  affording  no  discharge  of 
fluid  whatever. 

The  nerves  of  the  solar  ■pleius  were  swollen — ■ 
their  neurilema  red,  and  slightly  infiltrated. 

The  pulmonary  and  cardiac  ple.xuses  were 
swollen  and  injected. 

Third  Dissection. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  man  named 
James  Phillips,  labourer,  aged  46,  admitted 
into  the  Cholera  Hospital  at  Glasgow  on  the 
14th  of  February,  at  eleven  a.m.  The  dis- 
ease was  already  intense,  though  a  full  and 
firm  pulse  were  remarked,  and  his  tongue 
was  red  and  dry  at  its  edges  ;  circumstances 
both  unusual  in  this  disease.  At  7  p.m. 
complete  collapse,  and  he  died  at  5  a.m.,  on 
the  15th  of  February.  His  body  was  exa- 
mined eleven  hours  after  death. 

The  surface  of  the  body  cold. 

Old  adhesions  between  the  pleura; ;  su- 
gillation  at  the  posterior  jiart  of  both  lungs  ; 
elsewhere  these  organs  white,  sound,  and 
crepitant.  Pericardium  natural  and  without 
effusion.  Right  auricle  of  the  heart  full  of 
black  imperfectly  coagulated  blood.  A  mass 
of  fibriue  of  dense  structure  lav  loose  beneath 


the  auriculo-ventricular  valves;  the  right 
ventricle  half  empty,  and  collapsed,  contain- 
ing only  black  and  fluid  blood.  A  dense 
■white  mass  of  fibrine  extended  itself  from  the 
ventricle  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  were  almost  empty,  and 
contained  no  clot. 

The  liver  adhering  to  the  diaphragm  and 
intestines  ;  the  gall  bladder  containing 
healthy  bile  in  great  quantity  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  injected,  slightly 
softened,  and  ecchymosed,  covered  with 
mucus,  and  mixed  in  some  points  with  bile. 
Ihe  intestines  free  from  gaseous  accumula- 
tion, and  slightly  injected  on  their  external 
surfaces. 

In  the  superior  part  of  the  small  intestine 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  white  creamy 
matter,  in  place-;  of  a  greenish  tinge,  and  ra 
thermore  consistent  than  the  usual  cholera  se- 
cretion ;  near  the  coccum  this  substance  was 
more  fluid,  and  more  of  the  usual  character. 

The  entire  mucous  laerabrane  of  the  small 
intestine  shewed  decided  injection  and  ex- 
tensive ecchymoses;  and  near  the  coccum 
broad  extensive  patches,  produced  as  well 
by  vascular  injection  as  by  deep-seated  ex- 
travasation. 

The  great  intestine  normal,  and  contain- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  the  cholera  fluid.  The 
mesenteric  glands  white  and  natural. 

The  pneiimo-gastric  nenes  increased  in  size, 
but  of  natural  colour. 

The  solar  plexus  composed  of  nervous 
bands,  larger  and  redder  than  natural  ;  their 
neurilema  injected.  Sections  made  into 
them  shewed  the  matter  of  the  injection  to 
be  of  hard  consistence. 

]3oth  semilunar  ganglia,  especially  the  left, 
voluminous,  injected,  and  softened.  The 
cervical  portion  of  the  ganglionary  nerve 
flattened  into  the  shape  of  a  broad  band. 

The  urinary  bladder  empty,  contracted, 
and  hard  ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain  gorged 
with  black  blood  ;  sections  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain  produced  abundant  oozings  of 
bloody  drops  ;  the  superior  ventricles  con- 
tained an  extravasation  of  serous  fluid  ;  and 
four  or  five  ounces  of  serous  extravasation 
tinged  with  blood,  were  found  in  the  verte- 
bral canal.  The  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain  was  thicker  than  usual. 

Case  l\'. —  Mary  Hardie,  a  child  aged 
seven,  was  brought  to  the  Cholera  Hospital, 
Glasgow,  on  the  l.")th  of  February,  at  eight 
P.M.,  htT  disease  being  already  of  fifteen 
hours  duration  ;  she  was  accordingly  in  a 
desperate  state,  and  she  died  at  two  a.m. 
next  day.  The  autopsy  w^as  performed  at 
noon  on  the  16th.  There  was  extreme  ema- 
ciation of  the  body  ;  injection  of  the  vessels 
of  the  dura  mater;  section  of  the  brain  af- 
forded oozings  of  blood ;  serous  extravasa- 
tions in  the  ventricles.  The  lungs  charged 
with  red  blood,  except  at  their  anterior  edge, 
which  was  crepitant.     The  right  auricle  and 
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ventricle  of  tlip  heart  full  of  liquid  black 
blooii,  aud  in  the  same  ventricle  a  concre- 
tion of  soft,  vesicular  fibrine  ;  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  almost  void  of  blood.  A  sinii- 
Jur  concretion  to  the  former  extended  from 
the  ventricle  to  the  aorta. 

The  stomach  and  small  intestines  charged 
with  a  creamy,  greyish-white  substance, 
tinted  green  ot  intervals.  The  liquid  towards 
tlie  ileum  was  tinged,  more  pultaceous,  and 
not  adherent.  In  the  great  intestines  the 
fluid  was  more  liquid. 

'i'be  membranes  of  the  intestines  were 
healthy.  The  mucous  membrane  free  from 
injection  or  softening,  except  in  a  single 
point  near  the  ileum,  which  was  thickened 
and  red,  but  not  ulcerated.  In  the  ileum 
there  was  a  loose  invagination,  of  about  an 
inch  in  length. 

The  liver  was  sound,  and  the  gall  bladder 
half-full  of  green  bile. 

'J'he  bladder  empty  and  contracted. 

The  semibuiar  ganglia  larger  than  natural, 
but  white,  and  free  from  injection.  The  so- 
lar plexus  and  venal  plexuses  slightly  vascu- 
lar. The  mesenteric  glands  large,  but 
healthy. 

Case  V. — Macdermot,  aged  62,  residing 
in  the  district  of  Goosedubs,  Glasgow.  His 
son  died  of  cholera  the  preceding  night.  He 
was  admitted  himself  into  the  Ciiolera  Hos- 
pital at  half-past  ten  a.m.,  on  the  15th.  His 
condition  was  very  serious,  though  the  face 
and  eyes  were  unusually  injected,  causing  a 
complexion  very  dift'eient  from  the  blue  tint 
of  the  ordinary  cases.  The  pulse  also  was 
full;  the  body  warm.  The  ]>rccedingsyuili- 
toms,  however,  left  no  doubt  of  the  illness 
being  cholera,  and  he  died  at  midnight.  The 
autopsy  was  performed  next  day,  at  noon. 

There  was  great  emaciation  of  the  body, 
although  the  man  had  been  of  very  muscular 
form.  The  veins,  esjiecially  of  the  surface, 
were  swollen.  General  adhesions  of  the 
l>leura;  at  both  sides,  principally  old,  but 
some  of  more  recent  date. 

Cadaveric  sugillation  at  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  lungs ;  their  anterior  edge  blue  and 
crepitant.  The  juuunio-gustric  verves  percep- 
tihlft  injected  and  large. 

'i'ho  left  ventricle  full  of  black  fluid  blood. 
Both  auricles  and  the  right  ventricle  contain- 
ing but  little  blood,  and  that  of  the  samecpia- 
lity.  \  ery  firm  fibrinous  concretions  in  the 
satiie  cavities. 

The  right  jugular  vein  of  uncommon  size  ; 
the  proper  vessels  of  the  aorta  injected. 

'J'he  [leiitoneum  covering  the  stomach  aiid 
intestines,  strongly  injected.  The  mucous 
Jneuibrane  injected  uilliout  ecchymosis  ;  in- 
tiTnally  a  large  quantily  of  greenish,  serous 
flu;il.  In  some  jdaces  a  green  matter  pre- 
cijiitated  on,  aud  attached  to,  the  mucous 
membrane.  IS' ear  the  circnni,  and  in  the 
colon,  numerous  and  deep  ecchynioses.  In- 
tfrnally  a  still   gicaler  (luauiiiy  of  niaticr 


like  that  in  the  stoniach.  Considerabia 
general  accumulation  of  gases  in  the  in- 
testines. 

The  solar  plenis,  as  well  as  the  semilunar 
ganglia,  voluminous  aud  red  ;  the  renal  plexus 
natural. 

The  gall  bladder  full  of  natural  bile  ;  the 
liver  healthy.  The  bladder  contracted  and 
hard,  containing  a  few  drops  of  urine. 

The  dura  mater  gorged  with  blood  ;  serous 
extravasation  in  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
Sections  of  the  brain  demonstrated  its  in- 
creased vascularity,  and  an  eedematous  and 
softened  state  of  its  substance.  There  was 
also  a  very  considerable  extravasation  of  se- 
rous fluid  in  both  the  superior  ventricles. 

T  shall  not  communicate  here  the  details 
of  any  other  anatomical  investigation,  since 
their  results  relate  to  other  points  of  the 
question,  which,  at  least  comparatively 
speaking,  can  only  be  considered  as  accessory 
in  their  kind.  I  have  only  wished  to  fi.v 
your  attention  to  a  circumstance  which  ap- 
peared to  me  of  capital  interest,  and  to  which 
we  already  had  adverted,  naixiely,  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  the  solar 
jdexus,  the  renal  plexuses,  the  inferior  jior- 
lion  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  and  some- 
times even  of  the  pneumo-cardiac  plexus. 
These  alterations,  which  had  been  ])redicted 
to  exist  by  M.  Loder,  and  which  my  coadjii- 
tors  and  myself  have  now  demonstrated  by 
dissection,  receive  additional  force  from  their 
having  been  verified  by  yourself  since  our 
conversation  on  the  subject.  iSuch  researches 
are  difficult  in  their  nature.  It  was  to  be 
feared  lest,  in  (he  confusion  ever  excited  by 
a  wide-spreading  and  dangerous  epidemic, 
they  should  be  altogether  negle<;ted,  and  the 
progress  of  science  on  this  j>oint  altogether 
retarded.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, from  your  ardent  zeal  and  great  in- 
formation, that  if  there  be  any  important 
truth  in  the  facts  now  stated,  it  will  be 
deemed  efficaciously  to  the  interests  of 
science  by  the  ph\sicians  of  a  country  so  en- 
lightened as  yours,  and  where  the  opportu- 
nities of  such  investigation  ate  unhappily  now 
so  abundant. 

The  present  nature  of  the  malady  may  be 
understood  by  the  relation  between  the  mor- 
bid alterations  now  jjointed  out,  and  the 
symptoiiis  of  the  disease. 

A  fixed,  intense  pain,  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  s[)ace,  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
point  of  the  linea  alba,  opposite  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ninth  or  tenth  ril),  always  pre- 
cedes the  other  symi)toms.  'I  he  exact  coin- 
cidence l>etween  the  seat  of  this  pain,  and 
that  of  the  central  ])oiiit  of  the  gaiiglionary 
nerve,  will  be  immediately  jjerceivcd. 

The  diminution  of  the  circulaiion  is  the 
first  phenomenon  supervening  on  that  now 
described.  No  evacuations  have  yet  taken 
place,  and  the  blood  retains  its  normal  con- 
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stitution ;  nevertheless,  the  arteries  beat 
feebly,  their  diameter  diminishes,  and  this 
decrease  in  the  circulatory  actions  at  first 
occurs  in  alternate  periods,  corresponding  to 
the  transitory  degree  of  intenseness  of  the 
epigastric  ])ain.  Again,  in  the  interval  the 
pulse  regains  a  degree  of  force  and  fulness 
which  too  closely  resembles  that  accompa- 
nying hernia,  and  every  kind  of  jjeroniiis, 
not  to  communicate  the  idea  of  an  identity  of 
origin  in  both  cases.  In  both,  indeed,  it  is 
the  ganglionary  nerve  which  suflers,  and  the 
same  effects  may  result  in  all. 

An  unusual  and  most  copious  secretion  is 
thrown  out  in  the  alimentary  cacai.  To  fur- 
nish it,  the  organs  must  necessarily  receive 
a  great  impulse  from  the  nerves  on  which 
they  depend.  Here  again  we  are  led  to  the 
ganglionary  nerve  as  the  certain  source  of 
this  agency.  If,  indeed,  this  nerve  be  in  a 
morbid  state,  can  the  derangement  of  its 
functions  be  a  matter  of  surprise  ? 

A  convulsive  state  shews  itself  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  But  we  have  just 
seen,  and  the  fact  may  be  easily  verified, 
that  the  inferior  part  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  is  interested  in  the  afi'ection,  at  first 
peculiar  to  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  their 
ploxuses. 

The  blood  ceases  to  be  arterialized,  and 
the  retention  of  its  blackness  of  colour  pre- 
cedes the  cooling  of  the  column  of  exposed 
air  ;  a  symptom  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease.  But  physiologists  have  long 
since  classed  the  liver  at  the  head  of  the 
apparatus  of  sanguification,  and  since  the 
solar  plexus,  common  to  both  ganglia,  and 
which  participates  in  their  morbid  alteration, 
furnishes  to  thf  liver  all  the  nerves  which 
excite  it  to  action,  it  cannot  appear  strange 
that  the  functions  of  this  organ  should  lan- 
guish or  cease.  Whatever  be  the  precise 
action  of  the  liver  on  sanguification,  whether 
or  not  it  be  the  mere  abstraction  of  the 
principles  of  bile  from  the  blood,  it,  at  all 
events,  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  ve- 
nous blood  here  traverses  the  liver,  without 
experiencing  any  alteration  therein  ;  that  tlie 
secretion  of  bile  ceases,  and  that  frequently 
the  liver  is  found  destitute  of  the  beautiful 
injection  which  constitutes  its  natural  con- 
dition. 

The  secretion  of  urine  ceases.  Accordingly 
we  have  seen  that  the  morbid  state  of  the 
ganglions  extends  perceptibly,  under  some 
circumstances,  to  the  renal  plexuses.  In 
the  cases  even  in  which  the  morbid  appear- 
ance is  least  marked,  there  is  nothing  con- 
trary to  logic  in  supposing  that  a  merbid 
irradiation  takes  place  from  the  other  gang- 
lia, capable  of  producing  the  same  effects. 

The  general  temperature  of  the  body  de- 
clines, at  first  in  the  limbs  and  all  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  body,  but  it  is  retained  in 
tiie  trunk  and  the  viscera,  as  may  b»  pre- 
sumed by  the  evidence  of  the  patients  them- 
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eelves,  their  eager  thirst  for  cold  drinks,  and 
the  relief  afforded  them  by  the  internal  usa 
of  ice,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed.  >g'ow, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  nerves  of  the  gangliar 
system  accompany  throughout  the  aritries 
of  the  limbs;  that  the  temjierature  of  the 
extremities  is  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  circulation  ;  that  in  the  Cliolera  the  cir- 
culation declines  and  ceases  at  first  in  the 
limbs,  especially  at  their  extremities,  a  [ihe- 
nomenon  which  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose 
the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  gang- 
liar  net-work  which  accompanies  the  arte- 
ries, and  is  readily  explained  by  the  morbid 
state  of  the  central  point  of  the  sympathetic 
system. 

Perhaps  there  is  even  no  exaggeration  in 
seeking  in  the  same  conditions  the  imme 
diate  cause  of  the  cramps.  'I'hey  are,  in- 
deed, in  direct  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
the  malady,  and  of  its  abdominal  symptoms. 
One  of  the  latest  effects  of  the  tlisease  is 
the  cooling  of  the  column  of  expired  air, 
and  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  therein. 
But  did  we  deny  the  occurrence  of  the  pneu- 
mocardiac  plexus,  in  the  effecting  of  the 
combinations  of  which  respiration  is  the 
means,  we  could  not  conceive  why  a  bellows 
shoul4  not  produce  respiration  in  a  dead 
body.  Nervous  influence  has,  therefore, 
ceased  in  the  bronchia,  and  hence,  also,  all 
chemical  actions  of  respiration  are  prevented, 
as  well  the  maintenance  of  the  external 
temperature  of  the  air  expired,  as  its  pecu- 
liar constitution.  We  may,  therefore,  ra- 
tionally conclude  that,  since  the  communi- 
cations of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  with  the 
gangliar  apparatus,  are  the  probable  causes 
of  the  extension  of  the  disease  of  the  latter 
to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  former,  that  a 
like  extension  takes  place  to  the  pneumo- 
cardiac  plexus.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the 
beating  of  the  heart  to  decline  at  the  same 
ptiiod  that  the  cooling  of  the  expired  air  is 
first  noticed. 

This  chain  of  physiological  inductions 
would  be  but  of  trivial  interest,  did  they  not 
depend  on  a  material  and  certain  morbid 
condition.  It  is  even  of  no  ordinary  value 
as  regards  the  utility  of  our  observations, 
that  the^Vjit  affection  is  thus  positively  de- 
fined, as  well  in  its  nature  as  in  the  seat  in 
which  it  exists,  to  be  an  inflammation.  Aad 
this  kind  of  alteration,  serious  in  its  nature, 
tending  to  a  rapid  increase,  affecting  one  of 
the  principal  systems  of  organic  life,  is  more 
dangerous  here,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
delicate  and  readily  destroyed  texture  of  the 
internal  organs,  as  by  the  necessary  functional 
lesions  produced  on  the  formation  of  blood, 
on  nutrition,  respiration,  and  circulation. 

These  considerations  will  perhaps  turn  the 
attention  of  practitioners  to  the  effect  which, 
in  several  visitations  of  Cholera,  have  fol- 
lowed the  detraction  of  blood  actually  per- 
formed in  the  commencement  of  the  malady, 
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or  later  in  the  disease,  along  with  various 
stimulating  methods.  They  may,  perhaps, 
explain,  why  one  or  other  of  these  proceed- 
ings, taken  singly,  and  in  an  absolute  sense, 
Las  had  little  or  no  success.  'I'hey  will  also, 
probably,  render  it  intelligible,  why  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  sometimes  even  closely 
adjoining  each  other,  in  the  course  too  of 
the  same  epidemic,  equally  respectable  prac- 
titioners have  been  compelled,  sometobleed 
from  the  commencement,  others  to  abstain 
from  this  operation  until  reaction  supervenes. 
I  might  even  conclude  from  these  anato- 
mical facts,  and  from  some  other  unusual 
circumstances  which  will  not  escape  your 
attention,  the  necessity  of  varying  the  treat- 
ment according  to  certain  complications 
which  these  circumstances  denote  ;  but  ad- 
dressing you,  it  is  uncecessary  to  enter  into 
such  details. 

I  shall  confine  myself,  in  conclusion,  to 
alluding  to  the  importance  which  such  ob- 
servations henceforth  attach  to  the  anatomical 
investigation  of  this  disease.  Such  researches 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  state  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  nature 
of  the  fluids  therein  contained.  Already  the 
investigating  spirit  of  your  estimable  fellow 
countrymen  has  been  directed  towards  the 
alteration  of  the  blood,  and  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  dejections;  and  they  have 
established  the  fact,  that  all  that  is  deficient 
in  the  former,  is  found  to  exist  in  the  latter. 
It  is  now  for  the  anatomists  of  the  medical 
profession  to  second  the  researches  of  the 
chemist,  and  to  seek  for  the  organic  principle 
which  eft'ects  this  chemical  derangement. 
In  such  a  position  of  the  question,  supeijiciut 
dissections  can  be  of  no  value  whatever. — 
Cholera  Gazette. 

Diipuytren's  Opinion  of  Cholera, 
M.  DipuYTiiiiN  has  published  a  letter  on 
the  present  epidemic,  containing  some  ra- 
ther curious  remarks.  He  holds  the  chief 
seat  of  tlie  malady  to  be  the  glands  of  Peyer 
and  Urunnen.  "  Van  Derundrel  says,  that 
an  attentive  examination  of  these  follicles 
with  the  naked  eye,  or,  still  better,  with  a 
glass,  will  discover  in  their  cavity  their 
structure,  or  their  vicinity,  or  the  matter  se- 
creted by  them— the  seat,  and  perhaps,  also, 
the  nature  of  cholera."  What  I  say  is  not 
merely  speculative — for  I  have  many  times 
opened  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  sunk 
under  sporadic  cholera,  and  I  have  con- 
stantly found  the  glands  of  IJrunner  and 
Peyer  excessively  developed,  and  that  with- 
out any  marked  appearance  of  inflammation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  such  a  dif- 
ference between  the  epidemic  and  the  spo- 
radic cholera  as  to  occasion  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  malady. 
In  a  word,  the  disease  consists  in  an  "  irri- 
tation secretoire"  of  the  glands  above-named, 
accomi)anied  by  a  jiarticular  set  of  symi)toins 
fyrapathetic  of  the  slate  of  the  alimcatury 


canal.  M.  Dupuytren  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend leeches  to  the  belly,  and  a  strong  de- 
coction of  poppy  heads,  sweetened  with  sy- 
rup of  gum,  and  administered  in  repeated 
doses  ;  and  by  sugar  of  lead,  either  in  {)ills, 
or  dissolved  in  the  decoction.  I  ought  to 
add,  says  M.  Dupuytren,  that  preparations 
of  opium  are  not  so  eflicient  as  of  poppies' 
head.  I  have  succeeded  with  the  latter 
when  the  former  had  completely  failed.— 
Gazette  Medicale, 

(From  Mr.  Moir's  Observations  on  Maligiianl 
Cholera  in  Scof/und— a  pamphlet  which  we 
can  strongly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers.  It  v. ill  he  recol'ected  that 
Mr.  M.  is  the  author  of  the  "  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Medicine,"  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  contributors  to 
Blackwood,  &c.  under  the  signature  of  A 
and  the  ModernPythagorean.) 

On  the  Contagion  of  C/!oZ(?ra.— Whatever 
cholera  may  have  been  in  India,  surely  the 
mind  must  be  strangely  constituted  which 
can  shut  itself  against  the  fact  of  its  being 
virulently  contagious,  at  least  in  this  climate. 

No  stronger  corroboration  of  this  position 
could  be  any  where  looked  for,  than  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  third  case 
which  appeared  at  Musselburgh,  and  which 
happened  to  fall  under  my  charge.  This  was 
a  girl  whose  mother  kept  a  lodging-house, 
and  whom  I  found  in  a  state  of  complete 
collapse,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
19th  of  January— the  day  after  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  pestilence.  She  died  on 
that  afternoon,  between  five  and  six,  and  was 
buried  by  moonlight  the  same  evening,  in 
order  that  the  fomes  of  the  contagion  might 
be  more  efl'ectually  counteracted,  by  having 
the  body  removed,  and  the  house  properly 
washed  and  fumigared.  Notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  however,  the  mother, 
during  the  night  of  Saturday,  was  also  simi- 
larly seized,  and  fell  a  victim  on  the  follow- 
ing noon.  Her  sister,  who  had  walked  from 
Leith  on  the  same  morning,  to  condole  with 
her  in  her  family  distress,  was  immediately 
affected  on  entering  the  house ;  but  her 
symptoms  being  overlooked  in  the  misery 
around  her,  medical  assistance  was  not 
called  in,  until,  on  the  return  of  the  nieces 
from  the  interment,  their  aunt  was  disco- 
vered dead  on  the  floor  of  the  dwelling. 
Her  husband,  Baxter,  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits,  came  out  to  inquire  into  her  fate  ; 
and,  immediately  on  his  return  home  to 
Leith,  was  seized  with  the  distemper,  and 
died.  By  the  vigilance  of  the  Board  of 
Health  there,  the  contagion,  so  far  as  this 
individual  was  concerned,  was,  by  active 
measures,  successfully  checked,  and  cholera 
thus  for  a  while  held  in  abeyance. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  pamphlet,  liowever,  a  sequel  to  this 
family  category  has  shown  itself  in  Edin- 
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burgb,  in  a  case  which  seemed  at  first  to 
delight  the  hearts  of  the  anti-contagionists. 

Of  the  previous  three  well  marked  and 
violent  cases  of  cholera  asphyxia,  which 
had  occurred  in  Kdinburgli,  all  had  been 
persons  recently  returned  from  Mussel- 
burgh, while  the  disease  was  raging.  Tliis 
fourth  one  was  a  widow,  M'Millan,  who  had 
not  been  out  of  town  for  months  before  her 
death.  She  was  seized  on  the  night  of  Ja- 
nuary 27th. 

In  a  precognition  before  the  Sheriff,  the 
following  overwhelming  facts  have,  how- 
ever, been  since  elicited.  It  turns  out  that 
the  son  of  this  woman  sle|;t,  on  the  nights  of 
the  18th  and  19th  of  that  month,  at  Mussel- 
burgh, in  the  house  of  Rlackay  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Appendix,  that 
B.  M.  (see  case  first)  died  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  latter  day.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, was  mendaciously  concealed. 

On  the  i,'2d  he  was,  after  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  seized  with  diarrhoea  and  vomit- 
ing; and  was  seen  by  Professor  Alison  and 
other  medical  gentlemen,  who,  from  the 
nature  of  his  evacuations,  immediately  set 
down  his  case  as  one  of  choleia.  It  was, 
however,  slight;  and  in  a  few  days  he 
recovered  ; — but  not  ere  a  woman  residing 
under  tlie  same  roof  was  similarly  affected. 

Lastly,  on  the  'J7th,  his  mother,  AVidow 
M'Millan,  who  had  nursed  her  son  during 
his  attack,  and  occasionally  slept  in  the 
same  bed  with  him,  was  seized  with  the 
malady  in  a  more  malignant  form,  and  fell 
a  victim  to  it.  Facts  like  these  reijuire  no 
commentary. 

Taking  anotlier  illustration  from  the  first 
six  in  the  schedule  of  District  First,  1  find  a 
boy,  W.  B.  aged  seven,  to  whom  1  was 
called  at  six  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  Friday,  the  20th.  At  eleven  at  night, 
a  man  lodging  in  the  same  house  was  also 
attacked  •  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
father  of  the  boy.  Within  a  week  after,  his 
youngest  child,  aged  only  three  years,  be- 
came also  violently  affected.  Eight  or  ten 
other  cases  almost  immediately  show,.>d  them- 
selves, within  a  compass  of  thirty  yards  from 
this  house  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  whole 
districts  of  the  parish  remained  totally  un- 
infected. Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the 
disease  among  us,  from  first  to  last,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  consecutive  series  of  ex- 
amples, strikingly  illustrative  of  the  personal 
communicability  of  the  contagion.  That  it 
can,  besides,  be  conveyed  by  inanimate  sub- 
stances, is  also  very  probable ;  but  the  tes- 
timony on  this  subject  is  more  difficult  of 
atsainmeut,  while  it  is  less  capable  of 
proof*. 

•  In  the  cases  of  Stewart  and  Boatwoofl,  which 
fell  under  my  observation,  the  disease  was  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  their  having  carried  articles 
of  furniture  and  apparel  from  the  houses  of  the 
deceased  relatives  to  their  own. 


It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  the 
disease  is  ei'her  so  erratic  or  whimsical,  iu 
its  wanderings  from  district  to  district,  as 
some  would  lead  us  to  sup))ose  ;  or  that  it 
will  suddenly  disappear,  after  having  wreak- 
ed a  desultory  violence.  This  idea  is  found- 
ed on  the  erroneous  supposition  of  its  non- 
contagious nature,  and  a  number  of  ajjpa- 
rent  illustrations  have  been  brought  forward 
in  its  support.  The  fact  is,  that  cholera 
will  nowhere  abate,  or  pass  away,  while  a 
victim  susceptible  of  its  influence  remains, 
provided  such  be  exposed  to  its  contagion  ; 
and  no  doctrine  more  dangerous  or  destruc- 
tive to  the  safety  of  society  can  be  promul- 
gated. 

Cholera,  a  Disease  of  Debility. — The  ma- 
lignant cholera,  as  it  has  appeared  in  this 
climate,  if  not  a  disease  of  direct  debility, 
is  one  that  is  dangerous  only  to  debilitated 
constitutions  ;  and,  in  not  a  single  instance 
which  has  come  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation or  scrutiny,  has  it  selected  a  victim 
from  among  the  robust  and  vigorous.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  its  conta- 
gious nature  has  been  so  much  a  matter  of 
dispute  ;  for,  that  it  is  communicable  in  a 
most  alarming  degree,  is,  as  has  been  shov  n, 
matter  of  hourly  observation.  That  there 
are  any  constitutions  unsusceptible  of  its  in- 
fluence, it  would  be  hardy  to  maintain ;  but 
those  more  immediately  ex])osed  aie  un- 
questionably the  weak  and  debilitated.  In- 
deed, it  strikes  me,  that  there  is  almost  as 
little  chance  of  a  man  of  sound  health  and 
temperate  habits  being  subjected  to  this  pes- 
tilence, as  of  his  having  the  jmall-pox  for 
the  second  time. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  ubreger."— D'Alemblkt. 


Elements  of  Surf/enj.  By  Robert 
LiMTOx,  F.ll.C.y.  Kiliiilmri^li  and 
Loiidoii  ;  Suiijeou  to  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, Senior  Snrjjeoii  to  the  Roval 
Disj)eiisary  of  Edinburgh,  Lecturer 
on  Surgery,  &c.  &c.  Two  Parts. 
1831. 

The  Principles  of  Surr/crT/.  Bv  James 
Syme,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.C.S.  Edinhiiriili 
and  London  ;  Surgeon  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Surgical  Hospital,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery.     Edinburgh,  IS'M. 

It  is  difScult  to  avoid  the  inference  that 
to  a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry  or  emu- 
lation we  are  Indebted  for  the  almost 
simultaneous  production  of  these  works. 
The  authors  are  both  eminent  in  their 
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profession — both  distin<Tuisl)cd  teachers 
— and,  we  trust,  will  hoth  be  a])preci- 
ated  as  coniriluitors,  Ity  the  hooks  be- 
fore us,  to  the  advancement  of  surffical 
science.  We  notice  their  works  too;e- 
.  ther,  simply  as  lliey  treat  of  one  sub- 
ject, and  not  with  any  pretension  to 
settle  their  rival  claims  to  preference — 
710H  7iosti'uin  iantas,  S)C.  Neither  trea- 
tise, however,  is  complete:  ]\Ir.  Liston 
promises  a  third  and  concludin<^-  i)art, 
and  INIr.  JSyme  a  continuation  of  his 
labours. 

The  want  of  suitable  text-books  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  sur<^ery, 
\vill  not  be  much  longer,  we  should 
imagine,  matter  of  complaint.  The 
systems  of  Benjamin  Bell,  Allan,  and 
even  Latta,  have  been  hitherto  almost 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  field ;  and 
while  British  surgery  has  been  diti'using 
itself  through  the  press,  in  the  form  of 
monographs  and  able  contributions  to 
the  periodical  journals,  nothinif  that 
gave  any  adequate  notion  of  these  ex- 
tensions of  science  in  a  condensed 
shape  made  its  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try, until  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy  was 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  publish  a  re- 
sume of  his  Lectures  ;  and  what  he  has 
left  incomplete,  we  may  now,  we  pre- 
sume, entertain  a  rational  expectation 
of  seeing  accomplished  by  the  rival  lec- 
turers of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  AVhen 
the  systems  of  Principles  before  us  shall 
have  been  finished,  we  shall  be  able  to 
speak  more  decidedly  as  to  their  merits ; 
but,  until  then,  it  would  be  premature 
to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  out- 
line of  the  plan  pursued  by  each. 

Mr.  Liston,  after  treating  of  inflam- 
mation generally,  and  as  it  occurs  in 
particular  tissues,  —  the  cellular  sub- 
stance ;  the  membranes,  mucous,  se- 
rous, and  synovial;  the  bones,  the  ar- 
teries, and  the  veins  (with  which  about 
one- half  the  first  part  is  occupied) — 
then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
tumors  in  all  their  variety.  After 
which,  he  treats  of  wounds  and  ulcers, 
scalds  and  l)urns.  The  second  part  is 
arranged  according  to  the  several  organs 
of  tlie  body  which  may  become  the  seat 
of  injury  or  disease  :  injuries  of  the 
liead,  including  wounds  of  the  scalp  and 
teniporal  artery,  wounds  of  the  brain, 
compression,  and  the  several  surgical 
resources  available  for  their  relief  or 
cure.  Tiien  come  the  diseases  of  the 
eye,  the  nose,  the  lips,  fauces  and 
tongue,  the  leetli  and  gums,  the  face 


and  neck,  the  ear;  after  which,  this 
part  concludes  with  a  quantity  of  mis- 
cellaneous particulars  relative  to  the 
surgery  of  the  upper  extremities ; 
leaving,  of  course,  the  entire  of  the 
surgery  of  the  chest,  belly,  and  lower 
extremities,  for  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  yet  to  come. 

It  strikes  us,  that,  of  the  two  works 
before  us,  Mr.  Liston's  is  that  which  is 
a  more  immediate  transcript  from  a 
note-book  of  lectures ;  there  is  a  col- 
loquial interest  about  it,  which  some- 
times verges  into  eccentricity  of  phrase. 
For  example:  "  Venesectioii  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  is  too  often  resorted  to  by 
thoughtless  or  ill-educated  practition- 
ers, to  the  detriment  of  the  patient; 
as  after  accidents,  before  reaction  has 
occurred,  in  local  pains  not  inflamma- 
tory, &c.  It  is  had  recourse  to  by 
those  who  have  no  correct  ideas  of  the 
actions  of  the  animal  economy — who  have 
not  within  their  heads  a  peg  to  hang  an 
idea  -upon ;  or  if  they  have,  they  are 
too  lazy  to  think  and  to  combine  their 
ideas,  so  as  to  come  to  a  proper  con- 
clusion regarding  what  is  the  most  pro- 
per and  judicious  course  to  be  pursued 
in  any  one  case.  They  follow  a  routine, 
and  bleeding  is  too  generally  the  com- 
mencement of  it."  But,  on  the  wiiole, 
we  like  IMr.  Liston's  bold  and  vigorous 
method  of  expressing  himself. 

Mr.  Syme  is  not  so  full  as  Mr.  Lis- 
ton, on  the  subject  of  infiammation  and 
its  consequences  ;  but  from  what  we  can 
judge  of  the  mode  in  which  he  manages 
the  other  topics  which  occupy  the  pre- 
sent portion  of  his  work,  he  promises 
to  be  abundantly  plain  and  practical. 
In  his  successive  chapters,  he  treats  of 
the  blood-vessels,  bones,  joints,  mus- 
cles, and  tendons,  with  the  treatment  of 
external  injuries  ;  amputation  is  also 
included  in  the  volume.  From  the  syl- 
labus which  is  prefixed,  and  which  is 
intended  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
remains  to  be  completed,  we  find 
that  the  author  has  still  to  give  his 
principles  relative  to  the  si'.rgery  of  the 
thorax,  abdomen,  jjclvis,  nervous  sys- 
tem, skin,  eye,  raoiilh,  nose,  and  ear. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Syme's  authorship  which  we  cannot 
leave  unnoticed,  and  for  which  ue  are 
inclined  to  give  him  much  credit :  he  is 
extremely  liberal  in  quoting  authorities, 
and  expends  a  fair  proportion  of  criti- 
cism in  noticing  the  inventions  and  ira- 
provemcnts  of  his  contemporaries.  We 
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could  produce  numerous  Instances  of 
this,  but  one  must  suffice.  Speakings 
of  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  he  says, 
'•  The  object  of  tying'  the  artery  being, 
not  to  prevent  the  blood  from  enterinjj 
the  aneurism,  hut  merely  to  cause  such 
stagnation  of  its  current  as  may  induce 
coagulation,  it  was  proposed  by  ]\I. 
Brasdor,  of  Paris,  to  obliterate  the  ves- 
sel beyond  the  tumor,  when  circum- 
stances prevented  the  operation  from 
being  performed  between  it  and  the 
heart.  Some  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made,  on  this  principle,  by  Des- 
champ  and  Sir  A.  Cooper;  but  Mr. 
VVardrop  has  lately  recorded  several  in- 
stances of  its  more  fortunate  applica- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  operation 
cannot  be  performed  with  advantage,  if 
a  branch  of  any  considerable  size  comes 
oflF  between  the  aneurism  and  ligature, 
.as  tliis  would  allow  the  current  to  con- 
tinue ;  it  could  not  be  of  any  use  ia 
cases  where,  tlie  sac  being  small  and  re- 
gularly dilated,  the  contents  remained 
fluid  ;  and  the  only  occasions  where  it 
promises  any  benefit,  are  those  in  which 
coagulation  is  already  far  advanced. 
But  here  the  passage  through  the  ves- 
sel beyond  the  tumor  must  be  obstruct- 
ed nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  much  as 
it  can  be  by  the  ligature ;  so  that  there 
consequently  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
probability  of  this  operation  being  ever 
extensively  introduced  into  practice." 


Atlas  of  Surylcal  Apparatus;  being  a 
Series  of  Delineations  of  the  most 
important  Auxiliaries  of  Surgery; 
with  Descriptive  Letterpress,  explain- 
ing their  several  modes  of  application. 
By  Henry  T.  Chapman,  M.R.C.S., 
&c.     Highley. 

Pressed  as  we  are  for  space,  we  cannot 
let  another  week  pass  without  recom- 
mending this  work  very  strongly  to 
young  surgeons  and  pupils,  ll  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  various  kinds 
of  bandages,  apparatus  for  fractures 
and  dislocations,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
important  instruments  employed  in  mo- 
dern surgery  ;  with  illustrative  drawings. 
The  author,  we  perceive,  gives  practical 
demonstrations  on  the  above  subjects  : 
if  these  be  conducted  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  the  lessons  afibrded  by 
the  "  Atlas,"  they  must  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  practical  education  of 
our  younger  brethren. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  3  J  arch  10,  1832. 


"Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis Medicee  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  jmb- 
licumsit,dicendipericulumnonrecuso."— Cicero. 


CALUMNIES  AGAINST  THE  MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION. 
It  would  seem  to  ns,  and  we  have 
spent  some  little  time  in  coming  to  an 
opinion  upon  it,  that  small,  small  in- 
deed, is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  by 
our  profession  to  the  public.  We  have 
but  a  very  short  and  plain  statement  to 
make.  When,  in  the  course  of  last 
month,  the  cholera  was  ofiBcially  an- 
nounced as  being  in  London,  great  was 
the  outcry  raised  of  a  sudden  against 
the  supposed  contrivances  of  medical 
men.  We  could  not  but  mark  with 
pain  (though  we  disdained  to  notice 
them  at  tlie  moment)  the  unworthy  and 
disgraceful  charges  brought  against  the 
profession,  by  certain  well-known  pub- 
lic instructors  and  advisers :  the  disease 
— which  was  really  "  a  nonentity," — 
existed  only  in  the  "  delusion"  practised 
upon  the  public  ;  there  was  "  no  cho- 
lera" in  London  j  the  city  never  was  so 
healthy  ;  it  was  a  thing  "  got  up"  by 
tiie  profession  ; — in  short,  it  was  "  a 
professional  liumbug,"  hit  upon  for  tlie 
sake  of  "  raising  the  wind."  x\\\o- 
ther  step  would  have  probably  led 
to  the  denouncement  of  the  supposed 
alarmists,  and,  as  has  been  done 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  to  the 
delivering  them  over  to  the  popular 
fury.  The  cry,  however,  is  now  abated 
somewhat ;  the  real  existence  of  "soms- 
thing"  in  London  is  forced  upon  the 
credence  of  the  public ;  but  the  notion 
that  the  report  of  it  is  much  exaggerat- 
ed, for  interested  motives,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, not  yet  totally  abandoned.  The 
profession,  meantime,  wherever  the  dis- 
ease presented  itself  to  them,  performed 
their  duty  cheerfully,  and  arc  perfonu- 
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iiij?  it,  without  a  muniiur  :  to  this  hour, 
we  believe,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
remonstrance  against  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment they  have  received. 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  it  may  serve 
some  useful  purpose  to  take  a  closer  view 
of  the  parties  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  these  calumnies.  First,  who 
are  those  who  give  vent  to  them  ?— and, 
secondly,  are  there  any  circumstances 
wliich  may  seem  to  have  given  room  for 
even  the  shadow  of  suspicion  touching 
the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

Tlie  "  no  cholera"  cry  is  easily  traced 
to  its  source.  It  was  raised  in  London 
by  the  commercial  interests,  and  by  that 
pDrlion  of  the  public  press — indeed,  in- 
cluding almost  the  entire  of  the  non-me- 
dical portion  of  it — which  has  its  great 
support  in  the  former  influential  class  of 
the  community.  And  what  was  very 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  these  pub- 
lic organs,  was,  that  they  seemed  uncon- 
scious of,orcared  nothowtheyappeared, 
pursuing  the  very  same  course  for 
which  they  censured  the  good  people  of 
Sunderland.  They  not  only  maintained 
that  there  was  no  cholera,  or  any  thing 
like  it,  in  the  metropolis,  but  directly 
charged  all  the  medical  men  employed 
by  government  with  making  "  a  job" 
for  themselves ; — nor  did  they  stop  at 
any  assertion,  however  glaring,  relative 
to  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  which 
those  practitioners  were  supposed  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment.  They  threw  open 
their  columns  to  the  pitiful  jargon  of  a 
parcel  of  trading  correspondents — dig- 
nified them  with  the  epithets  of  "  emi- 
nent practitioners,"  —  "  distinguished 
physicians,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  passed 
them  off  on  the  public  as  first-rate  au- 
thority for  their  side  of  the  question. 
But  all  this  does  not  "  stay  the  plague." 
The  disease  goes  on  :  the  parlies,  how- 
ever, have  no  notion  of  abandoning 
their  course — though  they  have  made 
many   a  tack.    They  now,  pretty  ge- 


nerally, allow  that  there  is  a  fatal 
complaint  of  some  kind  prevailing 
in  London ;  that  it  slays  its  victims 
with  a  tremendous  rate  of  mortality  ; 
but,  though  the  cholera  of  the  Asiatic 
type  is  acknowledged  to  haVe  visited  Pe- 
tersburgh,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Riga,  Dant- 
zic,  and  Hamburgh— aye,  and  Sunder- 
land, and  the  North  of  England  and  Scot- 
land —  yet  this  cholera,  or  whatever 
it  be,  in  London,  can  scarcely  be 
the  same !  To  be  brief,  these  nota- 
ble advocates  are  in  a  fair  way  of  end- 
ing in  something  like  a  right  conclusion 
after  ail.  To  this  we  saw  that  eventually 
it  would  come;  and  for  that  reason 
were  careless  of  doing  the  champion's 
office  for  the  profession.  The  calum- 
nies have  been  gradually  subsiding — 
as  they  will,  ere  long,  wholly  subside  ; 
but  this  does  not  preclude  the  propriety 
of  a  remonstrance  on  our  part  with 
these  same  self-constituted  public  in- 
structors, for  the  injurious  charges  to 
which  they  have  given  most  disgrace- 
ful circulation. 

If  medical  men  were  the  contrivers 
of  any  part  of  the  deadly  diseases 
which  occasionally  visit  the  species, 
then  might  the  silly  reproach — that  they 
live  by  the  bodily  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-creatures  —  which  is  frequently 
cast  upon  them,  have  some  foundation. 
But  being  no  more  than  the  humble  in- 
struments by  which  those  calamities  that 
afflict  mankind  are  alleviated  or  re- 
moved ;  and  for  this  purpose  devoting' 
themselves,  by  a  long  course  of  prepa- 
ration in  the  schools  and  in  the  world, 
and  by  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  money,  to  a  precarious  and  often- 
times perilous  profession ;  are  they 
ever  and  anon  to  have  it  cast  in 
their  teeth  that  their  sole  object  is 
an  interested  one — that  their  chief 
aim  is  money?  Are  they  alone,  then, 
to  be  flouted,  as  seeking  for  llieir  pro- 
fessional hire?  While  ample,  nay, 
princely    provision    is   made    for    the 
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thurcb,  and  the  highest  honours  and 
emoluments  in  the  state  arc  open  to  the 
bar,  is  that  profession  which  confers 
the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  on 
inankiiul  to  be  sent  empty  away,  or  to 
remain  contented  with  the  chance  of  a 
scanty  maintenance  and  a  but  too 
often  premature  grave  ?  Why  is  that 
disinterestedness  expected  from  me- 
dical men,  which  we  never  see  exer- 
cised by  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity— and  least  of  all  by  those 
who  call  for  it  the  loudest?  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  memiiers  of 
our  profession  are  not  wholly  the 
slaves  of  the  public.  Some  of  them, 
to  be  sure,  have  made  themselves  cheap, 
nud  are  cheap  enough ;  like  the  man  in  the 
old  epigram,  who  wished  to  seem  poor,  and 
was  poor.  There  are  worthless  persons 
and  pretenders  in  and  about  every  pro- 
fession ;  who,  having  managed  to  get  con- 
nected with  it,  use  the  privileges  of  their 
order  for  unworthy  purpoees.  But  the 
great  cause  of  the  anomalous  state  of 
medicine  to  which  we  are  advert- 
ing, seems  (o  us  to  be,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  ever  been  too  conspicu- 
ously animated  with  a  spirit  of  gene- 
rous competition  in  ofi'ering  gratuitous 
service  to  the  public  :  and  of  this,  the  said 
public  have  manifestly  taken  an  unge- 
nerous advantage.  Nor  is  this  all : 
from  the  common  tendency  which  per- 
vades most  people  to  undervalue  that 
which  is  readily  obtained, the  services  of 
the  profession  to  the  public  have  come 
at  last  to  be  most  unfairly  estimated. 

To  come,  however,  to  particulars. 
There  are  many  silly  people,  we  are  aware, 
who  think  that, in  theeventofagreatpes- 
tilence,  like  the  cholera  in  its  most  ma- 
lignant form,  the  fortune  of  every  phy- 
sician would  be  made.  We  would  en- 
treat those  hasty  reasoners  to  pause  ere 
they  adopt  this  most  groundless  no- 
tion. IMost  pestilences,  like  the  cho- 
lera, rage  among  the  poor ;  and  medical 
attendance  on  this  class  is  productive 


of  no  emolument :  nay,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic  of  a  contagious 
character,  like  the  one  in  question,  the 
practice  of  the  medical  man  among  his 
patients  who  are  in  better  circum- 
stances, becomes  straitened,  if  not  alto- 
gether suspended,  upon  its  being  known 
that  he  holds  intercourse  with  the  infect- 
ed. We  could  adduce  instances  of 
this,  which  have  already  occurred  within 
our  own  cognizance,  if  we  were  only  at 
liberty  to  mention  names :  gentlemen, 
whom  we  personally  know,  have  been 
peremptorily  tendered  the  alternative, 
strictly  to  abstain  from  cholera  practice, 
or  give  up  their  accustomed  attendance 
in  particular  private  families.  Here  is 
blessed  enc6uragement  for  those  who 
wouldreap  a  harvest  from  an  epidemic ! — 
as  well  reap  it  "  from  the  whirlwind!" 

It  is  plain,  then,  we  conceive,  that 
the  poor  man's  disease  is  likely  to  prove 
but  a  sorry  speculation  for  those  who 
have  "  interested  motives,"  and  who 
are  supposed  capable  of  making  "  a 
job"  of  it.  With  the  habitual  atten- 
dants of  the  poor  has  the  cholera  prac- 
tice in  the  metropolis  begun,  and  with 
them  is  it  likely  to  remain :  and  if  it 
found  those  gentlemen  money-loving 
upon  its  arrival,  little  the  richer,  we 
imagine,  will  it  leave  them  upon  its  de- 
parture. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  occurrence 
of  cholera  has  procured  employment 
for  a  certain  number  of  practitioners 
under  the  immediate  control  of  govern- 
ment :  but  their  number  is  extremely 
limited ;  and  it  may  be  more  than 
questioned  if  some  of  them  have  not 
positively  rather  "  gained  a  loss" 
than  otherwise,  by  their  new  occupa- 
tion. They  are  all,  with  we  believe  a 
very  few  exceptions,  of  the  class  of  re- 
tired naval  or  military  practitioners, 
who,  in  lieu  of  their  unwelcome  newly- 
imposed  duties,  receive  the  difference 
between  their  half  and  full  pay,  amount- 
ing to  a  few  shillings  jicr  diem  each 
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man ;  and  for  this  pittance  tmist  they 
perforin  assiduous  duties,  and  probably 
ierm<]uish  a  portion  of  whatever  practice 
they  were  in  possession  of,  or  perliaps 
be  excluded  from  it,  under  the  tahw} 
of  the  above-mentioned  private  quaran- 
tine. 

Such,  then,  are  the  few  simple  facts 
upon  which  have  been  g^rounded  those 
ungrateful  and  foolish  calumnies,  some 
of  which  we  have  thoug^ht  it  not,  impro- 
per to  notice :  others  of  them  were  so 
gross  and  so  unnatural,  as,  before  they 
were  a  day  or  two  old,  to  destroy 
themselves  ;  and  in  sotije  instances, 
we  were  glad  to  see  indignant  and 
overpowering  contradictions  put  forth 
in  the  public  prints  by  parties  of 
unquestionable  integrity. 

Nothing,  however,  has  given  us  more 
satisfaction  in  this  regard,  than  the 
cool  and  praiseworthy  endurance  mani- 
fested by  the  profession  itself  under  the 
circumstances :  the  very  individuals 
Avho  were  most  pointedly  singled  out — 
even  by  name — as,  for  a  matter  of  lucre, 
supporting  a  public  delusion,  have  not 
once  deigned  to  come  forward  and  re- 
tort, as  with  perfect  truth  they  might, 
those  foul  imputations  upon  their  insi- 
dious adversaries.  What  we  have  said 
will,  we  trust,  in  no  way  derogate  from 
that  modest  bearing,  which  it  is  always 
80  highly  desirable  to  observe,  when  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  is  in  question  : 
it  was  our  duty,  we  conceived,  to  have 
said  thus  much;  and  thus  much  have 
we  said  honestly,  fearlessly,  and  truly. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA  IN 
THE  METROPOLIS. 
The  cholera,  whether  it  be  contagious  or 
non-contagious,  and  whether  a  new  dis- 
ease or  an  old  one,  continues  its  course 
in  the  metropolis ;  but  certainly  not  as 
yet  in  a  manner  to  warrant  the  appre- 
hensions which  its  very  name  was  wont 


to  excite,  when  the  enemy  was  -Mill  at  a 
distance.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  a  malignant  dis- 
ease, corresponding  in  all  its  essential 
characters  to  that  which  has  recently  pre- 
vailed in  the  north  of  England,  and  over 
a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Europe,  has 
shown  itself  in  London — a  disease 
proving  rapidly  fatal  to  about  one- 
half  of  those  attacked  by  it,  in  its 
severe  form,  and  unknown  not  only 
to  our  fashionable  physicians,  but 
also  to  the  practitioners  most  familiar 
with  the  maladies  which  affect  the  poor 
of  this  city.  On  this  puint  we  have 
the  testimony  of  numerous  intelligent 
and  candid  persons;  and  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  ofiFer  our  own  contribution  to 
the  general  stock,  we  will  add  that 
fifteen  years'  observation  in  an  extensive 
field,  embracing  one  of  the  localities 
where  cholera  now  prevails,  never  pre- 
sented us  with  one  instance  which  could 
be  confounded  with  that  disease.  If  it 
be  argued  that  it  is  either  our  native 
fever,  or  our  English  cholera  rendered 
more  severe,  we  can  only  ansvver,  that 
the  degree  of  intensity  is  such  as  to  neu- 
tralize the  resemblance.  In  the  fevers 
of  this  country,  we  have  never  seen  the 
patients  die,  either  within  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, or  in  nearly  so  large  a  proportion  ; 
and  in  the  autumnal  cholera,  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed,  the  depression 
and  danger  have  been  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  evacuations  and  cramps ; — which, 
however,  is  very  far  from  Iteing  the  case 
in  the  present  epidemic.  Impressed  with 
this  conviction,  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
caution  our  readers  against  being  led 
away  by  the  idea,  that  there  is  nothing 
either  new  or  formidable  in  the  disease, 
merely  because  it  has  hitherto  been 
limited  in  its  ravages,  and  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  destitute.  It  is  at  best 
but  an  equivocal  source  of  satisfaction, 
that  another  is  added  to  the  evils  of  those 
on  whom  the  burdens  of  humanity  al- 
ready fall   most  heavily;    and   at  all 
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events,  the  most  effectual  inethud  of 
turning  the  danger  from  our  own  doors, 
is  to  take  every  means  of  mitigating  the 
visitation  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  and  distrust 
which  prevails,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
entire  want  of  confidence  in  our  public 
functionaries ;  and  we  regret  to  have 
to  add  another  to  the  list  of  indis- 
cretions which  have  been  practised. 
We  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
certain  cases  have  been  reported.  It 
Las  been  generally  understood  that 
those  only  were  included  in  the  returns 
which  presented  features  of  a  malignant 
description  ;  and  the  very  high  rate  of 
mortality  at  once  justified  and  was  ex- 
plained by  this  supposition.  If  all  the 
cases,  whether  slight  or  severe,  had 
been  included  in  the  reports,  the  alarm 
would  have  been  much  less;  because 
the  proportion  of  recoveries  would  have 
shewn  very  differently  on  the  list  from 
what  they  now  do ; — but  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  the  plan  of  stating  the  malignant 
cases  only  having  been  adopted,  nothing 
could  be  more  calculated  to  excite  un- 
necessary panic  than  suddenly  swelling 
the  numbers  by  the  addition  of  a  batch  of 
mild  cases.  Knowing  how  natural  it  was 
that  the  Central  Board  should  be  goaded 
on  to  make  the  most  of  the  epidemic, 
we  warned  them  that  their  returns 
would  be  sifted  with  the  keenest  scru- 
tiny. We  confess,  however,  that  we 
were  not  prepared  for  such  an  act  of 
radmess  as  the  announcement  of  sixteen 
cases  in  the  JMarylebone  Infirmary  in 
one  day,  without  the  most  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  their  existence.  Of  this 
large  number,  only  one  case  had  proved 
fatal: — surely  this  alone  ought  to  have 
been  sutEcieut  to  inspire  caution  in 
reporting  them  as  the  same  with  the 
malignant  disease:  yet  was  this  done,  and 
suffered  to  produce  its  effect  upon  the 
pul)lic  mind,  till  a  flat  and  unequivocal 
contradiction  of  its  truth  was  officially 
addressed,   by  the   Secretary    of    the 


Local  Board  of  Health,  to  the  Editors 
of  the  various  newspapers.  Upon 
this  hint  the  Central  Board,  without 
any  explanation  of  their  previous  con- 
duct, very  coolly  informed  the  public, 
in  a  note,  that  the  cases  were  mild, 
not  malignant  cholera.  Indiscretion 
can  scarcely  go  fartlier.  If  it  had 
been  the  design  of  the  Central  Board 
to  favour  the  views  of  their  opponents, 
and  to  take  from  their  friends  the 
power  of  defending  them,  they  could 
not  have  adopted  a  more  skilful  pro- 
ceeding. It  may  be  that  they  were  mis- 
led, but  if  so,  it  was  their  duty  alike  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public  to  declare 
by  whom  this  blunder  was  committed. 
The  public  have  only  he  Central  Board 
to  look  to,  and  if  explanation  be  with- 
held they  must  be  content  to  bear  the 
blame.  The  imprudence,  meantime,  is 
really  lamentable,  and  we  see  in  it  the 
germs  of  most  fruitful  mischief;  for  it 
tends  to  weaken  still  fartherthe  confidence 
— already  reduced  to  a  very  slender  por- 
tion—with which  the  public  was  disposed 
to  receive  the  official  statements.  In 
fact,  many  finding  these  reports  partly 
incorrect,  have  not  unnaturally  been 
led  to  reject  them  altogether.  It  is 
against  this  result  that  we  are  anxious 
to  guard  our  readers  ;  for  however  indis- 
creet it  may  be  to  swell  the  list  with 
cases  such  as  those  alluded  to,  still 
this  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  cholera — 
modified  it  may  be,  to  a  certain  limited 
extent  by  difference  in  climate  and 
constitution,  but  still  in  all  its  essential 
characters  the  cholera  which  has  proved 
so  destructive  in  all  the  countries  it  has 
successively  visited  in  its  progress  from 
the  east — is  now  present  in  this  metropolis. 
We  must  keep  in  mind,  that  though  the 
boy  in  the  fable  cried,  wolf!  when  there 
was  no  wolf,  yet  that  he  did  come  not- 
withstanding;  and  was  suffered  to  worry 
the  flock  unmolested,  in  the  confidence 
which  the  false  alarm  had  produced. 
Let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  fall  into 
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a  like  error;— tlie  circumstances  war- 
rant nothing  like  panic,  for  the  devasta- 
tion has  not  hitherto  been  nearly  equal 
to  what  it  frequently  is  even  in  this 
country  from  small-pox  and  various 
other  diseases ;  but  the  re-action  since 
the  tirst  alarm  has  been  so  great,  that 
an  overweening  confidence,  and  a  conse- 
quent disregard  of  the  necessary  precau- 
tions, are  now  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  exaggerated  apprehension. 


Musselburgh,  who  is  at  present  in  town 
with  the  view  of  publishing  his  opinions 
of  the  present  cholera,  had,  at  the  din- 
ner of  the  Marine  Society  on  Saturday, 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  of  having  a  short  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  cholera." ! !  Bless  the 
silly  man  !  does  he  suppose  that  any  one 
cares  if  he  had  been  introduced  to  all 
the  Royal  Dukes  in  Christendom  ? 
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GRATITUDE  FOR  MEDICAL  SER- 
VICES IN  EGYPT. 

M.  Clot,  of  Abouzabel,  surgeon  to  the 
Pacha,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  and 
skill  during  the  late  visitation  of  cholera 
in  Eiiypt,  has  been  presented  by  his  pa- 
tron with  a  superb  embroidered  pelisse, 
and  a  diamond  chain,  valued  at  10,000 
francs:  he  is,  besides,  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Bey, — an  honour  never  hither- 
to, perhaps,  conferred  on  any  christian. 


CAUTION  TO  FEMALE  PRACTI- 
TIONERS, 

M.  DuruYTiiEN  lately  took  up  the 
brachial  artery  of  a  man  who  had  con- 
tracted a  false  aneurism  from  an  awk- 
ward bleeding  in  tiic  median  basilic 
vein.  The  phleI)otomist,  it  seems,  was 
a  female — a  midwife — who  ventured  to 
try  her  band  at  venesection.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  many  accidents  of  this 
sort  which  occur,  JM.  Dupuytren  se- 
riously advises  that  the  median  basilic 
be  in  no  instance  meddled  with, — any 
other  vein  that  is  at  all  prominent  in  the 
fore-arm,  he  thinks,  would  be  to  be 
preferred. 


PUFF  SUPERLATIVE. 

The  following  (which  had  evidently 
been  sent  as  a  pamgraph)  appeared  in 
the  Times  a  few  days  ago ;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  among  the  thousand  and  one 
modes  of  puffing  to  which  the  present 
occasion  has  given  rise  : — 
"  \^Advcilisi mciU ."] — Dr.  Brown,    of 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  us  by  a  correspon- 
dent, in  Edinburgh,  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  to  which  it  re- 
lates. Jt  is  in  reference  to  the  idea  to 
which  we  lately  alluded,  and  the  im- 
probability of  which  we  shewed  at  the 
time,  that  the  small  number  of  cases 
in  Edinburgh  was  owing  to  the  practice 
of  concealment : — 

They  (the  Board)  are,  indeed,  still 
apprehensive  that  some  cases  of  cholera 
which  have  proved  mild  may  have  been 
concealed  by  the  people  themselves,  oa 
account  of  the  prejudice  which  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  has  been  excited  in 
the  minds  of  tlie  lower  orders  by  the 
great  and  rapid  fatality  of  the  first  cases 
of  the  disease;  but  they  think  they  are 
warranted  in  affirming  that  no  fatal  case 
has  been  thus  concealed.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  a  few  mild  cases  of  the  true 
cholera,  although  seen  by  medical  men, 
may  have  been  considered  as  diarrhfca, 
and  not  returned  to  the  Board,  while  a 
few  cases  of  simple  diarrliusa  may  have 
been  returned  as  cholera.  But  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Board 
have  taken  every  means  in  their  power 
to  ensure  the  early  detection  of  every 
case  of  the  disease;  and  that  all  the 
medical  men  acting  in  connexion  with 
the  Board,  to  the  number  of  120,  are 
anxious  to  furnish,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cases  which  may  occur  in 
the  hospitals  or  the  districts  of  the  town 
to  which  they  are  severally  attached. — 
District  Boards  of  Health  have  been 
organized,  by  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  inhabitants,  more  or  less  completely 
in  all  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  their  acti- 
vity, the  vigilance  of  the  nadical  men, 
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and  the  fears  of  neighbours,  afford  the 
best  security  which  we  think  can  1)0  ob- 
tained asainst  concealment. 


Anatomy  bill. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
With  reference  to  I\Ir.  Travers's  letter 
contained  in  your  last  numl)er,  1  l)eg  to 
say,  tliat  the  following  plan  would  have 
the  effect  of  at^'ordins^  protection  to  the 
public — from  the  hand  cf  the  assassin, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  uneducated 
surgical  practitioner — as  far  as  the  me- 
tropolis is  concerned  : — 

Let  the  unclaimed  bodies  of  the  dead 
of  workhouses,  &c.  he  conveyed  to  a 
depot,  or  office  (of  which  there  might 
be  two,  one  for  the  east,  the  other  for 
the  west  end),  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  direction  of  the  inspectors. 
Let  this  be  the  only  legal  source  whence 
schools,  practitioners,  or  others,  may 
obtain  subjects  for  dissection.  Teach- 
ers of  anatomy  should  be  obliged  to 
send  in  a  return  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  tlieir  classes  to  the  inspectors, 
and  the  supply  of  subjects  to  each 
school  shindd  be  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  class.  This  is,  T  believe, 
nearly  the  system  adopted  in  Paris,  and 
there  acted  on  with  so  much  advantage. 
In  London  it  would  obviously  afford  an 
ample  supply  of  materiel  to  the  anato- 
mist ;  it  would  prevent  all  competition 
hetiveen  schools  on  the  score  of  subjects ; 
and  it  would  completely  annihilate  the 
race  of  resurrectionists,  a  new  order  of 
whom,  I  am  disposed  to  fear,  must 
spring  up  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  bill.  Those  who  have  eudured  the 
pain  of  witnessing,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  frijjhtful  depravity  of  these  aban- 
doned wretches,  can  well  estimate  the 
advantage  which  must  result  from  their 
total  annihilation. 

My  sole  object  in  animadverting  on 
Mr.  Travers's  letters,  was  to  raise  my 
voice,  feeble  as  it  is,  against  any  restric- 
tions on  the  practice  of  anatomy,  which 
cannot  fail  to  affect  the  professional  ac- 
quirements of  the  rising  generation  of 
practitioners. 

In  my  first  letter  I  stated  that  I  con- 
ceived a]  savour  of  7n<)?io/w/y  emanated 
from  IMr.  Travers's  observations ;  of 
course  I  now  gladly  embrace  this  op- 


portunity of  avowing  the  injustice  of  the 
application  of  the  term.  I  trust  that 
]Mr.  Travers  will  not  attribute  the  use 
of  it  to  any  want  on  my  part  of  that  re- 
spect to  which  his  high  station  and  cha- 
racter so  justly  entitle  him. 
1  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Todd. 

37,  Great  Ruasell-Street,  Bloomsbury, 
March  6, 1S32. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

8lR, 

Ix  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg 
leave  to  forward  you  a  brief  account  of 
the  twenty-nine  children  affected  with 
mild,  or,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  de- 
signation, inflammatory  cholera,  admit- 
ted into  the  St.  Mary-le-Bone  Infirmary, 
under  my  care,  up  to  JMarch  the  4th. 

On  the  fourth  day  anterior  to  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  disease,  a  penny  had  been 
given  to  each  of  the  children  (148  in 
number,  and  from  5  to  14  years  of  age), 
which  was  expended  in  fruit  and  cakes. 
As  the  whole  continued  in  perfect  health 
until  the  fourth  morning  subsequent, 
and  as  a  number  became  affected  four 
days  later,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  disease  and  the  previous  indulgence 
can,  by  legitimate  induction,  be  con- 
nected as  cause  and  effect.  To  the  boys 
(250  in  number)  a  shilling  had  been 
given  on  the  same  day,  the  whole  of 
which  was  expended  in  a  similar  man- 
ner :  yet  they  have  hitherto  remained 
perfectly  exemjit  from  the  disease. — 
Nothing  deleterious  has  been  detected 
in  the  diet,  water,  or  culinary  utensils. 

Opening  at  a  remote  part  of  the  girl's 
yard,  to  which  part,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  they  have  not  access,  is  a  small 
drain,  to  carry  offtheuater,  and  which, 
as  there  is  little  imbibition,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  yard  being  partly  flajrged 
and  partly  paved,  is  thoroughly  washed 
with  every  shower.  On  examination, 
not  the  slightest  offensive  exhalation 
was  found  to  proceed  from  it  *.     Other 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  examination  took 
place  long  before  any  persons  unconnected  with 
the  Institntion  had  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  the  drain,  the  information  having 
been  communicated  to  them  at  the  Institution. 
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ilrains  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  estahlishmeut. 

Viewinsr  all  these  circumstances  in 
connexion,  and  recollectinsf  that  the 
Claphain  cholera,  a  disease  identical  in 
its  nature,  and  not  more  severe  than  the 
present  affection,  required  for  its  pro- 
duction the  insufferable  elDuviuui  from 
an  unknovvn  and  unsi-spected  sewer, 
containinif  the  "  accumulated  filth  of 
perhaps  half  a  century,"  it  becomes, 
at  least,  improbable  that  the  drain  in 
question  was  the  source  of  the  disease. 

In  mentioning  these  particulars,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  combat  the 
opinion  that  atmospheric  miasm  is  ca- 
pable of  ,givin<(  birth  to  the  disease  ;  but 
I  wish  merely  to  make  a  rigid  statement 
of  facts,  in  order  that  its  due  value  may 
be  assigned  to  every  circumstance. 

The  symptoms  were,  in  all,  of  the 
same  nature — different  only  in  degree. 
On  admission,  which  generally  took 
place  within  from  ten  minutes  to  two 
hours  from  the  first  uneasy  sensations, 
the  skin  was  in  some  partially,  in  others 
universally  cold,  feeling  in  the  extremi- 
ties like  that  of  a  corpse;  its  colour  in 
the  hands,  arms,  feet  and  face,  was 
more  or  less  deeply  livid,  and,  whe/e  the 
natural  complexion  was  high,  it  was  of 
an  intense  livid  purple.  In  a  few  only, 
whose  complexions  were  naturally  pale, 
did  the  aspect  become  cadaverous — 
eyes,  in  all,  dim  and  glassy,  sometimes 
lividity  around  them— features  slightly 
shrunk — pulse  either  imperceptil)le  or 
extremely  small  and  feeble;  in  every 
instance  slightly  irregular:  its  range 
from  SO  to  1 10;  respiration  accelerated 
and  irregular,  with  sighings;  tongue 
whitish,  clean,  moist — never  cold  ;  nau- 
sea in  all — vomiting  in  most;  rarely  of 
ingesta;  generally  of  a  turbid  watery 
mucus;  bowels,  in  most,  regular;  in  a 
itw,  two  or  three  open  evacuations  had 
preceded  the  attack;  urine  in  no  in- 
stance wholly  deficient;  in  every  in- 
stance pain  in  the  epigastrium,  increased 
by  pressure,  sometimes  extreme  tender- 
ness ;  occasionally  the  pain  pervaded  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  abdomen. 

Finding  that  dry  heat,  especially  the 
hot-air  bath,  was'  suflicient  to  rally  the 
circulation,  and  satisiied  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes that  the  disease  was  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  I  abstained  from  all  in- 
ternal stimuli ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  the 
pulse  had  become  distinct,  though  small. 


weak,  irregular,  and  from  110  to  136,  I 
ordered  venesection  to  the  extent  of 
from  8  to  14  ounces,  according  to  the 
age;  and  10  or  12  leeches  to  the  epi- 
gastrium—to  be  followed  by  fomenta- 
tions and  the  hot  bran-poultice:  7  or  8 
grains  of  calomel,  and  one  of  opium, 
were  directed  to  be  given  after  the 
leeching. 

This  plan,  which  was  pursued  in  every 
case,  was  successful  in  direct  |)roporlion 
as  it  was  promptly  and  effectually  put 
in  execution— the  pulse  becoming  fuller, 
stronger,  and  more  regular,  and  all  the 
other  symptoms  greatly  abating.  On  the 
following  morning  a  slight  recurrence 
of  epigastric  pain  rendered  a  second  ap- 
plication of  leeches  necessary  ;  a  second, 
and  in  some  a  third  dose  of  calomel, 
{ifY.x,  without  opium)  was  administered, 
and  in  the  evening  two  or  three  drachms 
of  castor  oil.  During  the  day  there  was 
generally  one  motion,  either  of  retained 
faeces,  or  of  a  watery  slime,  remotely 
approximating  to  the  character  of  gruel. 
On  the  following  morning  there  were 
one,  two,  or  three  copious  dark-green 
evacuations,  and  the  patients  were  con- 
valescent. 

In  the  instances  in  which,  from  the 
press  of  business,  the  leeching  was  post- 
poned for  several  hours,  the  cases  be- 
came severe  and  protracted  almost  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  time  lost— three 
or  four  applications  of  leeches  becoming 
necessary  to  subdue  the  abdominal  pain, 
the  evacuations  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards possessing  more  of  the  rice-water 
character,  in  proportion  to  the  severitv 
of  the  case,  the  thirst  being  craving,  the 
restlessness  and  anxiety  great,  and  the 
pulse  from  130  to  150,  small,  sharp,  and 
irregular. 

Amongst  these  there  was  a  great  ten- 
dency to  a  sudden  secondary  collapse, 
which  occurred  in  several,  the  pulse  be- 
coming imperceptible,  the  surface  cold, 
the  eye  sunk,  glazed  and  semi-apart,  the 
consciousness  impaired,  the  voice  puny, 
and  the  face  shrunk  and  cadaverous. — 
This  state  was  generally  attended  with 
a  recurrence  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium. 

In  the  first  instance  of  this  collapse, 
(a  patient  in  whom  the  first  bleeding 
had  been  postponed  longer  than  in  any 
other)  after  rendering  the  pulse  barely 
perceptible  by  the  hot  air-bath  and  a 
hot  bran-poultice  on  the  stomach,  1  bled 
the  child  from  the  arm,  down  which 
three  ounces  and  a  half  of  black  blood 
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trickled  slowly.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  pulse  was  distinct,  and  146  ;  and  on 
the  following  morning  there  was  a  smart 
reaction,  with  intense  epigastric  pain, 
for  which  three  subsequent  applications 
of  leeches  during  that  and  the  following 
day  became  necessary. 

Judging  that  the  inflammation  was 
too  severe  to  be  subdued  by  such  deple- 
tions as  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
aged  only  six,  would  allow,  I  gave  mer- 
cury, by  anticipation,  to  the  extent  of 
three  grains  every  four  hours,  with  in- 
unction on  the  groins.  On  the  third 
day  she  had  perfectly  characterized  rice- 
water  vomiting,  and  purging,  and  was 
still  in  imminent  peril.  On  the  fourth 
morning  she  had  a  dark  bilious  evacua- 
tion, and  was  safe,  no  material  symp- 
toms remaining  but  those  of  reaction 
from  loss  of  blood.  Several  patients 
have  been  in  similar  circumstances — one 
only  last  night,  (the  sixth),  and  all  have 
recovered  under  similar  treatment. 

When  bilious  dejections  had  appear- 
ed, and  the  epigastric  pain  had  ceased, 
nothing  further  was  requisite  than  to 
evacuate  the  bowels  of  the  redundant 
bile  by  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  or 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydr.  cum. 
creta,  with  six  or  eight  of  rhubarb,  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  drachms  of  ol. 
ricin.  both  doses  being  repeated  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  diet  was  limited  throughout  to  a 
small  quantity  of  thin  gruel  thrice  a- 
day,  and  the  only  drink  allowed  was  a 
table-spoonful  of  tepid  barley-water,  or 
toast-water,  occasionally. 

It  may  here  be  cursorily  remarked 
that  the  pulse  was  in  every  instance 
slightly  irregular,  even  during  smart 
reaction,  until  the  epigastric  pain  was 
finally  sulKJued.  The  blood  dra\>'n  from 
the  arm  trickled  slowly,  and  was  dark 
in  the  worst  cases  :  in  others  it  flowed 
in  a  small  stream,  and  was  n)ore  natural. 
In  one  it  remained  liquid,  without  sepa- 
rating into  serum  and  crassamentum  ; 
in  the  others  the  separation  took  place, 
but  the  clot  was  unusually  soft,  and  ex- 
hibited no  huffy  coat.  There  was  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  a  smldtn  recur- 
rence of  the  abdominal  indanimation 
after  it  appeared  to  lia\e  been  subdued  ; 
and  unless  its  progress  was  promptly 
arrested  by  an  application  of  leeches, 
the  patient  relapsed,  in  the, course  of 
two  or  three  hours,  into  a  dangerous 
state,  sometimes  attended  with  the  se- 
condary collapse  already  described.    In 


none  of    the  above  cases    were    there 
cramjis. 

The  only  fatal  case  that  occurred  was 
the  first  attacked,  a  girl,  a2t.  14.  She 
had  been  affected  with  violent  purgin" 
and  vomiting  for  eleven  hours  before 
admission.  The  coldness  was  univer- 
sal ;  extremities  livid ;  lips  and  cheeks 
(naturally  very  florid)  purplish;  eyes 
slightly  depressed  in  the  orbits ;  palpe- 
brae  livid;  great  epigastric  |)ain  and  ten- 
derness; pulse  imperceptible;  great 
anxiety  and  jactitation;  cravinjf  thirst ; 
cramps  in  the  arras  and  abdomen; 
hiccup. 

.She  had  vomited  various  internal  sti- 
muli given  before  I  saw  iier.  Tlie  iieat 
was  restored  in  twenty  minutes  by  the 
hot  air-bath,  frictions,  &c.  She  re- 
tained a  calomel  and  opium  pill ;  leeches 
were  ordered,  but  did  nut  fix.  On  the 
following  day  she  was  worse  in  all  re- 
spects, and  had  perfectly  characterized 
rice-gruel  evacuations  both  above  and 
below.  She  was  bled,  but  without  re- 
lief; became  cold  again;  breath  cool ; 
eyes  depressed;  face  shrunk;  purging 
and  vomiting  of  all  injecta.  Died  at 
midnight. 

Seclio  Cadaveris,  twelve  hours  after 
Death. — "  Omentum  drawn  down  to  the 
pelvis.  Stomach  contracted ;  mucous 
membrane  much  corrugated  ;  the  rugie 
in  many  parts  highly  vascular.  It  con- 
tained much  dark-coloured  fluid. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duo- 
denum was  turged,  and  of  a  pink  colour, 
from  minute  vascularity  ;  and  the  rau- 
cous glands,  both  here  and  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  jejunum,  were  more  de- 
veloped than  natural,  some  being  nearly 
as  large  as  mustard  seeds. 

The  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ileum,  had,  externally, 
a  pink  colour,  with  an  unusually  fresh 
appearance,  resulting  from  the  uniforu^ 
turgescence  of  the  minute  vessels  in  all 
the  tissues  of  t!:e  bowels. 

The  ui)per  part  of  the  duoiicnum  con- 
tained mucus  in  more  than  the  usual 
(juantity,  which  adhered  rather  closely 
to  its  surface.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
duodenum,  and  a  small  adjoining  part 
of  the  jejunum,  the  mucus  was  in  large 
quantity,  very  tenacious,  and  of  a  dirty 
greenisli  colour.  The  villous  surface  of 
the  remainderof  the  jejunum,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  ileum,  was  thickly 
invested  with  a  dryish,  white,  curdy 
matter,  of  an  unctuous  feel. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium,  the  se- 
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cretion  was  more  abundant  and  more 
fluid  tlian  hitherto :  it  was  pearl-co- 
loured, and  not  unlike  the  half-boiled 
white  of  an  eg-?.  The  colon  and  rectum 
contained  a  hrge  quantity  of  a  fluid  re- 
sembling thin  gruel,  but  of  a  leaden  or 
dark  slate-colour,  holding  in  suspension 
minute  particles  of  a  black  matter.  The 
contents  of  the  stomacli  and  intestines 
had  a  sweet  and  oppressive  odour.  No 
faecal  scent  could  be  perceived  in  any 
part  of  the  canal. 

The  mammary  and  coronary  veins 
were  perhaps  fuller  than  u.eual,  and  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  blood,  with  a 
small  coagulum.  The  under  part  of 
lungs  was  njore  loaded  with  dark  blood 
than  is  common.  There  were  slight, 
but  old,  adhesions  over  a  large  extent 
of  each  lung.  Bladder  was  contracted 
on  half  an  ounce  of  urine,  to  a  size 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  an  egg." 


(Signed) 


J.  Sims,  M.D. 
H.  Mayo. 
J.  Perry. 
J.  Hope,  M.D. 


Had  the  depletory  measures  been 
carried  as  successfully  into  eft'ect  in 
this  as  in  the  other  cases,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  girl  might  have 
recovered  ;  since  others  were  rescued 
from  a  stage  of  the  disease  perhaps  as 
far  advanced  as  was  presented  by  her  on 
admission. 

On  viewing  the  whole  of  these  cases 
in  connexion — on  comparing  the  symp- 
toms with  the  post-mortem  apjjearances 
— and  on  placing  the   general  history 
thus  presented  beside  that  of  cholera, 
in  its  various  grades  and  habitudes,  as 
existing  elsewhere,  whether  in  Asia  or 
Europe — the  essential  nature  of  the  af- 
fection becomes,  so  far  as  1  can  judge, 
too  manifest  to  require  a  comment*. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
J.  Hoi'E,  M.D. 

J3,  Lower  Seymour-Street, 
March  7,  lb32. 

P.S.— FrWay,  March  9,  2  o'clock,— 
Six  of  the  children  liave  sliglit  ptyalism  : 

•  A  niaiour  got  abroad,  that,  in  one  child,  a 
varioloid  eruption  existed.  Tliis  was  a  callous 
chronic  eruption,  of  about  a  dozen  Bpots,  on  the 
handK  and  one  foot,  in  every  grade  of  progress, 
from  a  pimple  to  a  blue  cicatrix  ;  ad  was  carefully 
pointed  out  to  al!  who  inspected  it.  There  was  no 
other  eruption  hut  of  chilblain!)  on  the  liuuds  and 
feet  of  one  or  two  children. 


with  this  exception,  the  whole  are  well. 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  though  the 
affection  Is  designated  "  mild,"  in  con- 
tra-distinction  to  "  malignant"  it  is  of 
a  highly  inflammatory  nature,  tending 
rapidly  to  the  destruction  of  life,  and 
requiring  prompt  treatment  and  careful 
watching. 


MEDICAT,  MEETING  AT  THE  FREE- 
MASONS' TAVERN. 

In  consequence  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
daily  papers,  inviting  the  medical  profession 
of  the  metropolis  to  meet  at  this  place  on 
Thursday,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  As- 
sociation, or  Board  of  Inquiry,  relative  to  the 
cholera,  from  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  persons  attended. 

Dn.  Stewart  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  Chairman  had  opened  the  busi- 
ness, 

Mr.  Scott  proposed  the  first  resolution, 
and  prefaced  it  with  some  appropriate  re- 
marks ;  it  was  to  the  effect — That  an  Asso- 
ciation be  now  formed,  whose  object  shall  be 
to  inquire  into,  and  investigate  practically, 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease  now 
prevailing  in  this  metropolis. 

Mr.  Weld  (York-Street,  Marylebone)  was 
surprised  at  the  small  attendance  which  he 
saw  present,  after  the  public  invitation  that 
had  been  issued  to  the  whole  profession. 
Such  a  meeting  as  this  would  by  no  means 
have  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the  public 
mind.  For  his  part,  he  thought  it  anything 
but  creditable  to  the  medical  profession  to 
have  any  doubts  or  disagreements  on  the 
subject  of  cholera,  when  there  was  such  a 
mass  of  evidence,  to  elucidate  its  nature, 
before  them.  He  had  made  u]i  liis  mind 
about  it.  (Symptoms  of  impatience.)  It 
was  his  wish  to  put  an  amendment  to  the 
preceding  resolution,  namely  —  That  this 
meeting  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  their  measures  for 
the  protection  of  trade  and  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  but  that  the 
meeting  was  of  opinion,  that  an  addition  of 
some  more  medical  members  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Health  would  be  highly  beneficial. 
He  concluded  with  some  censures  on  the 
public  press,  which  were  listened  to  with 
frequent  interruptions. 

Mr.  Kino,  pro  forma,  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, as  nobody  else  seemed  willing  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Em.iot  rose  to  exjiress  his  dissent 
from  the  proposed  objects  of  the  meeting. — 
Instead  of  forming  a  new  association,  they 
ouglit  rather  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  how 
they  might  best  co-operate  with  the  existing 
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Boards.  The  present  step,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, was  calculated  to  aggravate  the  public 
apprehension  ;  for  which  reason,  he  would 
support  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Webb,  for 
the  better  organiziny^  the  established  Board 
of  Health.  Whatever  resolutions  should  be 
now  adopted,  he  advised  them  to  transmit 
to  the  Central  Board  :  and  it  would  be  full 
time  for  them  to  think  of  forming  an  inde- 
])endent  association,  when  their  communica- 
tions should  be  either  not  attended  to  or  ill- 
received  by  existing  authorities. 

Dr.  Fergi'SON  said,  that  there  was  no 
courtesy  to  be  expected  from  the  Central 
Board  :  they  should  be  met  "  front  to  front," 
and  taught  by  a  proper  example  what  was 
their  duty. 

Dr.  Elliot  could  give,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  a  contradiction  to  any 
statement  about  want  of  courtesy  in  the 
Board,  He  was  one  of  a  recent  deputation 
from  St.  Pancras,  which  !iad  waited  on  the 
body  in  question,  and  received  from  them 
every  courtesy. 

The  amendment  was  negatired,  and  the 
original  resolution  carried  by  a  large  majo- 
rity. 

Dr.  .T.  Johnson,  in  rising  to  propose  the 
second  resolution,  denied  strongly  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  present  Central  Board,  having, 
as  it  had,  but  three  medical  men  in  its  com- 
position ;  their  time  was  totally  taken  up 
with  correspondence,  and  it  was  impossible 
they  could  devote  the  necessary  attention  to 
sifting  the  returns.  And  now  more  than 
ever  was  it  imperative  on  the  profession  to 
be  practical  in  their  proceedings.  The  dis- 
ease was  now  in  every  parish  in  London,  and 
the  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the 
profession  were  exaggerated.  His  motion 
was, — That  the  medical  men  of  the  metro- 
polis generally,  be  invited  to  co-operate  with 
the  association. 

Dr.  SiCMOND  was  the  seconder.  He  pro- 
nounced a  high  eulogium  on  the  conduct  of  all 
the  practitioners  engaged  in  combating  the 
disease,  but  particularly  on  ISIessrs,  Evans 
and  Hooper,  of  the  Southwark  Cholera  Hos- 
pital, by  whose  unwearied  exertions  so  much 
positive  good  was  effected.  It  was  not  two 
guineas,  nor  twenty,  a  day,  that  would  remu- 
nerate them  for  their  trouble. 

Mr.  Evans  returned  thanks  to  Dr.  Sig- 
mond  for  his  complimentary  observations, 
and  took  occasion  to  announce  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  medical 
brethren  at  his  hospital  at  all  times  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  two  guineas  or  twenty  jut^t  al- 
luded to,  he  (Sir.  E.)  did  not  expect  to  le- 
ceive  one  farthiug  by  way  of  remuneration. 

Dr.  Dill  decidedly  looked  upon  the  dis- 
ease, now  in  the  metropolis,  as  wholly  new 
to  the  profession :  it  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  their  best  talents  in  ex- 
ploring its  nature  and  treatment.  He  would 
therefore  advocate  the  utility  of  the  associa- 


tion now  forming.  He  denied  that  they  had 
any  intention  of  "  bearding"  the  Central 
Board,  or  of  undervaluing  those  of  the  pa- 
rishes. He  begged  to  move — That  a  depu- 
tation be  appointed  to  wait  on,  and  apprize, 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent meeting,  or  on  the  Privy  Council  for  ita 
sanction  to  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  KiNf;  seconded  the  motion,  and  was 
proceeding  to  give  his  reasons  for  thinking 
the  cholera  non-contagious,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  desist. 

INlr.  Hooper  considered  such  an  associa- 
tion as  the  present  as  likely  to  be  highly 
useful.  He,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Evans,  had  now  been  for  some  weeks 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 
he  protested  he  was  now  just  as  wise  as 
when  he  began  :  he  was  never  so  much  at  a 
loss  in  ail  his  practice.  It  was  a  most  fatal 
complaint.  He  could  safely  say  that  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  sunk  under  it  when 
once  the  patients  reached  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse, as  they  generally  did  before  they 
were  carried  to  the  hospitals.  It  was  hope- 
less work  for  practitioners. 

Mr.  Greville  Jones  advocated  the  new 
association  on  the  ground  of  the  utility  which 
it  promised  in  conducting  experimental  in- 
quiries, and  he  thought  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  making  tenders  of  co-operatioa 
to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  feared  that  if  they  did  not 
do  so,  the  Board  might  shut  their  hospitals 
altogether  against  them,  (No  !  No !) 

Dr.  Granville  now  rose,  and  in  strong 
terms  complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Central  Board.  It  was,  he  said,  a  Board  of 
Execution,  and  not  what  it  ought  to  be — a 
Board  of  Inquiry.  He  referred  to  the 
awkward  predicament  in  which  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson  found  himself,  a  few  nights  ago, 
in  parliament,  when  he  was  asked  for  some 
account  of  the  reputed  cases  of  cholera  at 
Marylebone;  and  he  (Dr.  G.)  noticed  the 
anomalous  forms  of  the  returns  in  which 
such  and  such  cases  are  stated  to  be  "  re- 
ported as  cases  of  mild  cholera."  In  con- 
clusion, he  moved,  that  a  committee  of 
twenty-four,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  be  now  formed,  in  order  to  draw  up 
the  requisite  rules,  and  to  organize  the  new 
association. 

This  resolution  was  immediately  carried. 
Among  those  who  were  the  earliest  mention- 
ed as  members  of  the  committee  we  noticed 
Dis.  J.  Johnson,  Stewart,  Granville,  Uwins, 
and  Elliot ;  Messrs  King,  Jones,  J^vans, 
Hooper,  &c. 

One  more  resolution  was  then  carried  for 
opening  a  subscription  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  association.  It  is  understood 
that  it  is  not  to  go  beyond  a  sovereign 
a-head,  and  to  be  perfectly  voluntary.  After 
this  thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  Dr. 
Stewart  for  his  very  excellent  conduct  in  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 
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Friday  24th  Feb.  1832. 
Edmund  S.  Halswell,  Esq.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, IN  THE  Chair. 

"  On  the  Genius  of  Improvisation,  hyan  Italian 

Improvisatore." 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Count, 
all  nations  and  all  times  have  had  their  ira- 
provisatori.  Among  the  Hebrews,  he  ob- 
served, extemporaneous  poets  were  common, 
and  David  was  claimed  by  our  lecturer  as 
an  improvisatore ;  the  Greeks,  the  Pheni- 
cians,  and  the  Romans  furnished  their  quota; 
and  the  modern  States  of  Europe  were  said 
not  to  be  exempt  from  this  disease,  though 
none  approach  in  excellence  the  Italians. 
Lord  Byron  was  said  to  have  been  an  im- 
provisatore ;  but  if  the  pamphlet,  given  as  a 
specimen  of  the  twelve  lines  extemporane- 
ously composed,  and  on  ■which  this  claim  is 
founded,  were  unsorted  samples,  it  is  as 
•well  that  the  rest  have  been  forgotten,  as 
they  would  not  have  added  greatly  to  his 
fame. 

The  anecdotes  and  illustrations  inter- 
spersed through  this  long,  but  very  far  from 
tedious  lecture,  combined  with  the  animated 
manner  of  the  Count,  excited  general  atten- 
tion, and  ensured  him  great  applause  from 
the  fullest  audience  we  ever  recollect  to 
have  seen  collected  •within  the  walls  of  this 
theatre.  Many  of  these  anecdotes  depended 
more  on  the  appositeness  of  their  introduc- 
tion, and  on  the  manner  of  their  recital,  for 
their  success,  than  on  the  matter  they  de- 
tailed :  some  two  or  three,  however,  may 
not  wholly  lose  their  point,  and  those  we 
shall  present  to  our  rtaders. 

The  Count  offered  a  poor  improvisatore  a 
ducat  to  tell  him,  in  extemporaneous  verse, 
the  difference  between  a  physici;in  and  an 
assassin,  the  answer  to  which  conundrum, 
when  forced  from  the  shackles  of  verse,  and 
■which  excited  much  lauL;hter,  and  from 
none  more  than  from  several  members  of  the 
College  present,  was  shortly  this,  that  "  an 
assassin  kills  before  he  robs,  and  a  physician 
robs  before  he  kills."  The  two  other  learned 
professions  came  in  also  for  a  stroke  of  the 
improvisatore's  ;  but  the  points  would  not 
tell  in  repetition. 

Most  of  the  improvisatori  named,  appear, 
from  our  lecturer's  account,  to  have  died 
apoplectic  or  mad,  and  the  Count  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  power  of  improvisation 
is  a  symptom  of  mania.  "Thirty  years  ago," 
continued  he,  "  I  was  myself  au  improvi- 
satore and  a  madman :  whc-n  the  fit  was 
coming  on,  I  felt  a  great  internal  commotion, 
trembled,  seemed  to  be  swelled,  as  if  a  large 
ball  or  barrel  was  within  me  ;  my  sight 
failed  me,  my  throat  was  irritated,  I  had 
singing  in  my  cars,  and  subsequently  fell  to 
the  ground  convulsed."  lie  was  ill  after- 
wards for  three  or  four  days,  and  his  physi- 


cian recommended  a  keeper,  and  pronounced 
him  mad.  In  1811,  Gall  examined  the 
configuration  of  his  skull,  and  declared  that 
if  he  had  not  known  him  to  be  a  soldier,  he 
should  have  thought  him  a  poet,  and  that  he 
could  detect  many  indications  of  madness, 
■which,  he  quaintly  observed,  "  was  another 
consolation."  The  lecturer  distinguished 
between  true  and  false  improvisatore,  t.  e. 
between  those  who  are  really  under  the  in- 
fluence of  what  he  termed  disease,  and  those 
who  merely  imitate  some  of  its  more  notable 
symptoms,  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The  proofs 
he  gave  of  his  own  power,  as  an  extempo- 
raneous poet,  were  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  several  sonnets  he  composed  were  all 
to  the  same  rhymes,  which,  although  casually 
fixed  on,  were  peculiarly  difRcu't. 

In  the  library  were  numerous  specimens 
of  natural  and  mechanical  curiosities,  sent 
from  IMexico  by  Capt.  Lyon  ;  among  which 
we  noticed  an  oak  leaf,  upwards  of  18  inches 
long  by  about  14  wide. 

REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON, 
UP  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  FRI- 
DAY,  MARCH  9,  1832. 
New  cases  since  our  last  report,  304 
Deaths  150 
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MEDICINE; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Uniiersity, 

Bv  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Pabt  I. — Lecture  XXIV. 
Intermitteitt  Fever — continued. 
I  MENTIONED,  gentlemen,  at  the  last  lecture, 
that,  to  tlie  production  of  those  exhalations 
•which  arise  from  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  which  are  the  cause  of  ague,  three  things 
appear  requisite  :  in  the  first  place,  of  course, 
the  existence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  ;  secondly,  a  certain  degree  only 
of  moisture  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature  :  that  if  you  take  all  these 
three  into  account,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  each,  you  will  easily  explain  why  the 
same  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  malaria 
at  one  time,  may  put  a  stop  to  it  at  another. 
I  mentioned,  that  if  a  part  be  just  sufficiently 
moist  for  putrefaction  to  proceed,  and  more 
■water  be  added,  putrefaction  will  tlien  decline  ; 
■whereas,  if  some  be  taken  away,  the  eflect 
may  be  precisely  the  same.  So  with  regard 
to  temperature.  A  greater  or  a  less  degree 
of  temjierature  must  necessarily  have  the 
same  effect.  You  will  therefore  be  able  to 
conceive  the  explanation  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. , 

Ivjiuence  of  Moisture  in  producing  or  destroy- 
ing Malaria. — In  Satavia,  for  example,  the 
rainy  season  is  comparatively  healthy,  be- 
cause the  rivers  and  canals  are  then  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  which  flows  on 
rapidly,  and  all  the  marshes  are  inundated  ; 
hut  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, the  waters  are  nearly  evaporated, 
and  fever  is  then  much  more  malignant  than 
at  any  other  period.  On  the  western  roast  of 
Africa,  and  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands, 
and  especially  Barbadoes,  fevers  are  rare  in 
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the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather.  There 
is  not  much  water  there  ;  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther, what  there  is,  is  evaporated  ;  so  that 
the  vegetable  matter  becomes  too  dry  for 
putrefaction.  Fevers  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  are  observed  to  be  arrested  in  long 
drought ;  ■whereas,  in  Batavia  they  cease 
during  the  rainy  season.  At  Charlestown, 
in  South  America,  which  is  a  swampy  situ- 
ation, bilious  fevers  prevail  in  hot  summer 
weather  ;  but  in  1752  there  was  very  intense 
heat,  tlie  thermometer  was  98°  even  in  the 
shade,  the  air  was  glowing,  so  that  all 
vegetation  was  parched  up,  and  univer- 
sal health  prevailed.  Decomposition  was 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  intense  heat.  la 
summer,  fevers  frequently  prevail  in  cer- 
tain parts,  on  account  of  the  rivers  dimi- 
nishing to  a  great  amount.  All  rivers,  of 
course,  diminish  in  summer,  but  some  lose  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  tlieir  depth,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  of  their  breadth.  The 
lake  Biviure,  in  Sicily,  loses  two-thirds  of  its 
dimensions  in  summer;  the  lake  Cagliari, 
in  Sardinia,  loses  much  ;  and  so  does  the 
Caspian  i-ea.  Of  course,  the  sides  of  a  river 
are  always  more  or  less  dry,  but  in  summer 
a  great  portion  becomes  half-dry ;  tliere  is 
just  sufficient  moisture  for  decomposition  to 
take  place,  and  therefore  ague  prevails  when 
the  rivers  are  shallow. 

I  mentioned  that  the  retiring  of  the  sea 
■will  frequently  cause  agues,  by  leaving  a 
marsh  only  where  the  part  was  previously 
deluged;  and  I  also  stated  that  they  may  be 
produced  by  the  sea  breaking  into  a  ])art 
which  is  not  drained — the  sea  falling  back 
again,  but  a  gr&at  portion  remaining  for  want 
of  drainage.  The  Goodwin  Sands  are  au 
instance  of  a  marsh  destroyed  ;  the  land  is 
lost,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  marsh  where 
there  was  one  ;  an  immense  deposit  of  sand 
has  filled  it  up. 

Marshes  not  necessary  to  the  disengagement 
of  Malaria. — I  mentioned  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  absolute 
marsh  for  the  disengagement  of  malaria  to 
take  place  ;  that  anv  portion  of  ■water,  how- 
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•ever  small  the  collection,  containing  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  miglit  be  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  IMany  places,  therefore,  pro- 
duce disease  which  have  only  a  small  pond, 
or  a  small  lake.  Many  places,  no  doubt, 
are  sufifeied  to  give  ague,  and  aguish  dis- 
eases, from  circumstances  which  are  entirely 
within  control.  It  is  said  that  an  inveterate 
ague  was  produced  by  the  canal  at  Versailles, 
■which  was  little  larger  than  a  fish-pond. 
Monfalcon  quotes  an  instance  of  a  fish- 
pond at  Chantilly  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  pestiferous  character.  1\1  any  country  re- 
sidences, there  can  be  no  question,  have 
been  made  unhealthy  from  the  custom  of  or- 
namenting them  with  woods  and  little  lakes 
of  stagnant  water,  pitces  d'eaii  d'agrtment, 
as  the  French  call  them — lacs  artijiciels. 
Edinburgh  is  now  any  thing  but  favour- 
able to  ague,  but  there  was  formerly  a 
loch,  called  North  Loch,  which  was  fa- 
mous for  it.  Agues  prevailed  in  that  dis- 
trict till  the  spot  was  drained,  but  now 
no  agues  are  there  at  all.  When  I  say 
ague,  1  mean  fevers  of  an  aguish  cha- 
racter, whether  remittent  or  intermittent; 
and  many  diseases  of  this  description  un- 
questionably are  mistaken  every  day  for  real 
typhus.  In  order  to  the  existence  of  ague, 
the  situation  need  not  be  low,  nor  need  there 
be  a  marsh.  If  water  be  hemmed  in  at  any 
height,  of  course  vegetable  decay  may  take 
place  just  as  though  it  were  situated  low. 

I  believe  the  fevers  of  ships  are  very  often 
remittent  fevers,  but  are  mistaken  for  typhus, 
and  often  have  arisen  entirely  from  the  bilge 
water.  Clayey  soils  are  the  most  favourable  for 
these  fevers,  on  account  of  the  clay  retaining 
the  moisture,  whereas  gravelly  soils  let  it 
escape.  You  might  imagine,  perhaps,  that 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  would  be  a  great 
source  of  ague.  Ague,  Sir  James  Mac- 
grigor  says,  is  not  unknown  in  lower  Egypt, 
but  it  is  only  seen  sporadically ;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  there  is  no  stagnation  of  water,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  so  much  vege- 
table matter  as  is  brought  down  to  the 
Delta.  In  fact,  there  is  agitation  equal  to 
too  much  water,  so  that  putrefaction  does 
not  take  place.  Strabo  remarks  the  healthi- 
ness of  Lower  Egypt,  and  ascribes  it  to  this 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  ague  will  conti- 
nually occur  in  spots  where  theie  is  little 
more  than  a  pool,  or  a  puddle,  but  then  the 
w'ater  is  completely  stationary.  Even  a  ship 
may  contain  a  source  of  malaria.  Captain 
Smith  says  he  never  knew  fever  in  any  of 
bis  ships  during  a  long  service  in  the  JMedi- 
terranean;  and  Captains  Parry,  Cook,  and 
?ir  Henry  Baynton,  all  endeavoured  success- 
fully to  presfrve  the  health  of  their  crews, 
'i'hey  all  had  the  holds  of  their  vessels  wash- 
ed out  daily,  by  means  of  plugs,  till  the 
water  came  out  perfectly  clear,  so  that  no 
eccuraulation  of  filth  could  take  place — no 
accumulation    of   vegetable    matter.     This 


fact  may  be  contrasted  with  one  relative  to 
the  Powerful,  a  74,  whose  crew,  on  their 
voyage  from  the  East  Indies,  were  nearly  all 
disabled  by  fever,  and  the  cause  was  found  to 
be  merely  the  ballast,  which  consisted  of 
moist  and  putrid  mud.  Sugar  ships  have  the 
greatest  mortality,  and  sugar  is  a  vegetable 
matter.  The  most  unhealthy  cargo  that  a 
ship  can  carry,  is  sugar.  The  castle  of  Fla  • 
mandville,  in  Normandy,  is  situated  high,  but 
an  endemic  prevails  around,  in  consequence 
of  a  mere  moat,  containing  a  quantity  of  ve- 
getable matter,  which  gives  forth  pestiferous 
eflluvia  ;  and  a  family,  resident  at  the  place 
for  a  length  of  time,  was  at  last  extermi- 
nated ;  but  before  that,  they  underwent  a 
loss  of  mental  and  corporeal  power.  The 
same  thing  has  been  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  many  castles.  The  besieged 
and  the  besieging  have  both  suflfered  when  the 
baronial  castleswereattackedjand  the  source 
of  all  the  disease  was  the  moat  surrounding 
the  castle  ;  and  the  sentries  were  the  first 
attacked.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  atBourg 
en  Bresse  were  incapacitated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ditches  around  the  fortifica- 
tions containing  a  quantity  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter.  At  Havre  de  Grace  the  sol- 
diers were  once  known  to  be  giddy,  and  ex- 
perience violent  headache  five  minutes  after 
they  had  approached  the  ditches,  ahd  then 
had  violent  fever.  I  saw  several  cases 
of  ague  in  London  arising  from  the  moat 
around  the  Tower.  A  stupid  negligence  in 
regard  to  the  moat  prevailed  for  a  length  of 
time ;  a  great  accumulation  of  filth  took 
place,  and  I  continually  saw  patients  with 
ague  from  that  part  of  London.  The  first 
case  which  1  saw  was  that  of  a  lady,  a  re- 
lative of  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  not  having  been  in  the 
country,  she  could  not  imagine  how  she  had 
contracted  the  ague.  At  last  she  told  me 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  exercise 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  Tower,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  moat,  of  which  I  had  read 
so  much  in  bocks,  immediately  occurred  to 
my  mind.  1  inquired  whether  it  was  in  a 
filthy  condition,  and  leained  that  it  was, 
but  that  the  authorities  would  not  cleanse  it 
out.  One  department  thought  it  was  not 
its  business,  and  another  not  its,  and 
some  medical  men  laughingly  said  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  they  should  press  the 
subject,  because  it  brought  grist  to  the  mill. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  has  at  last  been 
cleansed  out,  after  the  representations  of  the 
profession.  Harbours,  moats,  and  mill- 
dams,  have  all  been  sources  of  ague. 
In  a  mill-dam  the  stream  is  rapid,  but 
the  sides  may  be  flat  and  wet.  Flax- 
grounds  have  frequently  been  proved  to 
have  given  origin  to  the  same  disease, 
in  consequence  of  the  flax  lying  upon  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  decay.     In  Italy  and 
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Germany,  fevers  frequently  prevail  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  flax- grounds,  and  these 
are  instances  of  ague  in  dry,  sandy,  high 
places,  from  the  hemj)  being  dried  there, 
and  the  fevers  regularly  cease  when  the 
drying  season  for  hemp  is  over.  Indigo 
manufactories  have  also  been  the  sources  of 
this  disease.  The  inundation  of  a  cellar 
has  frequently  caused  these  fevers  to  prevail 
in  a  family,  and  the  passage  of  a  drain  under 
a  house  has  frequently  caused  the  inhabi- 
tants to  continue  the  victims  of  fever — that 
is  to  say,  the  house  has  been  rendered  un- 
healthy, and  all  the  people  residing  in  it  have 
been  more  or  less  attacked  with  fever  from 
time  to  time.  Nay,  the  removal  of  stores  has 
frequently  been  productive  of  fever.  The 
water  under  the  stores  has  been  impregnated 
■with  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  the  removal  of  the  stores  has  let  loose 
the  exhalations  which  were  pent  up,  and  the 
men  employed  in  removing  them  have  been 
known  to  suflFer  an  attack  of  fever. 

When  we  consider  the  peculiar  suscepti- 
bilities of  difltrent  individuals  to  the  efiects 
of  morbid  causes,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that  persons  will  occasionally  catch  an  ague 
from  the  most  trivial  exposure  to  malaria. 
We  know  that  some  persons  are  singularly 
liable  to  be  affected  by  particular  causes. 
Many  persons  on  approaching  a  hay-field 
will  be  seized  with  asthma,  particularly  if 
the  grass  be  sweet-scented.  I  believe  it  is 
not  the  hay  which  produces  the  affection, 
but  the  flower  of  the  grass,  so  that  they  are 
attacked  if  they  approach  fields  at  the  time 
they  are  in  flower,  and  which  is  at  the 
period  of  hay-niaking.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  persons  to  be  so 
affected  from  ipecacuanha.  Some  persons 
have  been  seized  with  asthma  from  ipecacu- 
anha being  j)owdered  in  the  house  ;  nay,  it 
is  said  that  some  persons  have  been  seized 
■with  it  merely  from  a  box  of  ipecacuanha 
lozenges  being  in  the  same  room  •,  at  any 
rate,  a  trivial  exposure  to  this  drug  fre- 
quently produces  the  disease.  We  must 
have  seen  persons  thrown  into  a  violent  sali- 
vation from  a  grain  of  calomel  ;  nay,  I  have 
seen  it  arise  from  the  application  of  a  little 
red  precipitate  ointment,  or  mercurial  oint- 
ment, to  a  sore  leg.  From  these  various 
circumstances,  we  must  suppose  that  some 
people  exist  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  the  effects  of  malaria  ;  and  therefore  I 
can  imagine  sporadic  cases  of  ague  to  take 
place  from  a  person  merely  passing  through 
a  market  in  which  decayed  cabbage  leaves 
shall  be  lying.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
more  or  less  putridity  in  these  parts ;  they 
continually  emit  a  noxious  smell  ;  and  I  can 
conceive,  that  even  in  a  most  healthy  town, 
you  may  thus  have  a  cause  of  ague.  Ague 
is  sometimes  ascribable  to  very  common  and 
trifling  causes,  without  at  all  invalidating  our 
general  conclusions.  A  very  slight  collection 


of  decayed  vegetable  matter  may  be  supposed 
sufl^cient  to  produce  ague  in  a  person  extraor- 
dinarily disposed  to  it;  and,  therefore,  when 
we  cannot  accountfor  the  existence  of  the  af- 
fection from  a  person  having  been  near  a 
swamp,  still  it  is  very  possible  that  the  case 
may  be  one  of  extreme  susceptibility — that  a 
minute  quantity  of  putrid  vegetable  matter  has 
been  near  the  patient,  or  minute  malarious  ex- 
halations have  been  wafted  to  him.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  miasmata  will 
extend  to  a  very  great  distance,  and  in  very 
aguish  seasons  places  which  are  usually 
healthy,  and  not  situated  near  much  stagnant 
water,  frequently  bjecome  unhealthy.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Macculloch,  (whose 
works  are  the  best  on  this  subject,  and  which 
consist  of  two  volumes  on  Marsh  Fever  and 
IVeuralgia,  and  one  volume  on  Malaria)  it 
is  his  opinion,  and  also  that  of  several  Ita- 
lian physicians  and  able  military  men,  that 
a  single  inspiration  of  malaria  may  be  quite 
sufficient  to  cause  disease.  If  all  this 
be  the  case,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  you  see  that  we  are  not  by  any 
means  to  reject  the  belief  that  the  disease 
always  arises  from  such  exhalations,  because 
we  can  hardly  tell  how  a  particular  indivi- 
dual, in  certain  circumstances,  may  have 
been  exposed  to  them. 

Period  of  Attack. — As  to  the  time  of  at- 
tack, occasionally  the  exhalations  have 
been  so  intense  that  labourers,  in  breaking 
up  ground  in  France  and  in  Italy,  have  died 
instantly  ;  and  others  have  been  seized  with 
giddiness,  and  some  have  even  died,  on  look- 
ing into  a  ditch,  cr  drain,  around  which 
aguish  fevers  prevailed.  Many  allow  that 
fever  may  begin  in  half  an  hour  after  expo- 
sure. 

Distance  to  which  MaUiria  extends — Influ- 
ence of  the  East  Wind. — Then,  as  to  the  dis- 
tance to  which  malaria  will  extend.  It  is 
said  that  the  ill  effects  of  stagnant  water  are 
known  to  extend  three  miles  in  Italy  ;  that 
they  have  reached  from  the  lake  Agnano  as 
far  as  the  convert  of  Camaldoli,  which  is 
situated  on  a  high  hill.  Lantisi,  who  first 
referred  this  disjase  to  marsh  miasmata, 
says,  that,  as  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  making  an  excursion  of  pleasure 
up  the  Tiber,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted 
to  the  south,  coming  over  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  twenty-nine  were  instantly 
taken  ill — one  only  escaping.  They  were 
all  well  before  ;  but  the  wind  coming 
over  the  Pontine  marshes,  was  impreg- 
nated with  malaria,  and  twenty-nine  were 
instantly  affected  by  it.  Dr.  Lind,  of  Has- 
lar  Hospital,  who  wrote  on  the  Diseases  of 
Hot  Climates,  says,  that  when  Commodore 
Long's  squadron  lay  oft'  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  two  vessels  that  were  close  to  the 
shore  were  affected,  while  the  rest,  lying  a 
little  farther  oft',  escaped.  The  difference 
of  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore  has 
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caused  vessels  to  suffer  or  escape;  yet  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  says,  that,  in  the   West  In- 
dies, (and  he  heard  the  same  respecting  the 
channel   leadin^^  to  Calcutta),  the  malaria 
was  observed  to  reach  a  distance   of  3000 
feet,  and  more.     In  Zealand   the  distance 
(he    believes)   is    far    less,    owing    to    tlie 
comparative    mildness  of  the    malaria,  and 
also  of  ihe  temperature.     It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  authors,  that  the  hotter  the  climate  the 
farther  does  the  malaria  extend  ;  that  if  the 
quantify   of  vegetable  matter  be  great,  and 
the  heat  intense,  it  produces  its  effects  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  ;  but  in  cold  cli- 
mates, the   vegetable  matter  and  heat  be- 
ing   less,    the    exhalations    are    milder    in 
their  nature,  and  less  copious  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is   supposed  by  Sir  Gilbert   Blane, 
who  had   great  experience,  that  in  Zealand 
the   distance   is  far  less  than  in  many  other 
parts.     He  says,  that,  at   the   time  of  the 
Walcheren  fever,  no  persons  on  board  ship 
■were  seized  with  the  disease  which  was  pre- 
vailing on  shore,  although  the  channel  be- 
tween Beveland  and  Flushing  was  only  6000 
feet  wide,  and  some  of  the  ships  lay  nearer 
to  one   shore.      It   is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  malaria   will   not    extend   to    any 
great  distance.     Sir  Gilbert  mentions,  that 
when  the  ships   watered    at   Rockford,    he 
found    that   if  they    anchored    so   near  the 
shore  as  to   smell    the   land   (the  smell    of 
land  air  is  sometimes  very  perceptible  at  sea) 
tbev   were   affected  ;  but   if  they  remained 
only  two  cables'  length  from  the  spot  where 
they   smelt  the  malaria,  no   inconvenience 
was  experienced.     At  Pensacola,  it  is  said 
by   Lind  that    a   regiment    lost    1!20    men, 
and  eleven  out  of  twelve  officers  who  land- 
ed ;  but  the   whole  crew  of  a  man  of  war, 
■which  was  lying  one  mile  from  the  shore,  re- 
mained   perfectly  healthy.       However,  Dr. 
Wacculloch,  who  has  investigated  this  sub- 
ject more  than  any  one  else,  but   who  has, 
perhaps,  can-ied  his  views  farther  than  most 
other  persons  will  think  justifiable,  believes 
that  malaria  may  be  conveyed  to  an  indefi- 
nite  distance.      He   is    convinced    that    it 
is  conveyed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
over  the   hills    of    Kent,    even    to    a   dis- 
tance of  some   miles  from   the  coast.      He 
argues   first,    analogically,     that    dogs   will 
smell  the  land  long  before  it  is  visible  ;  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sea  may  be  smelt 
Tery  far  inland  ;  that  whales  or  sharks  may 
be  smelt,  both  jiowerfully  and  offensively,  as 
far  as  the  spouting  of  the  animal   is  visible 
from  the  niast-he;;d  ;  and  therefore,  he  says, 
if  these  things  can  reach  such   a  distance, 
and  odouis  produce  such  an  effect,  so  may 
malaria  or  vegetable  exhalations.     He  men- 
tions, that  fogs  and  clouds  of  course  go  to 
an  immense  distance  ;  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
malaria  easily  unites  with  fogs  and  clouds  ; 
and  therefore  cor.cludes,  that  as  far  as  these 
will   go,    so  far  may  the   malaria  extend. 


He    asserts,    however,    as   a  fact,   that  be 
has  found  records  in  ships'  books,  of  ma- 
laria having  produced  fever  five  or   six,  or 
more  miles  from   shore,  and  danger  being 
instantly  sensible  by  the  smell ;  so  that  the 
hip's   crew   would  go  below,   or  weigh  an- 
chor and  run  to  sea.  He  says  it  is  well  known 
that   points    in    the  coasts   of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
have  ague  where  there  is  no  local  source  of 
malaria  for  many  miles,  and  that  there  are 
some  points  where  there  is  no  source  of  ma- 
laria for  even  a  greater  distance  than  that ; 
and  therefore  he  contends  that  it  must  be 
brought  from    Holland   and    the    northern 
shores  of  the  continent.     The  effect  of  the 
east  wind,   in  causing  and  renewing  aguish 
diseases,  is  well  known  ;  but  it  can  no  niore 
be  the  simple  air  itself,  than  pure  water,  ox- 
ygeuand  hydrogen,  can  produce  ague.  Wind, 
if  pure,  can  be  poisonous  no  more  than  pure 
water  ;  and  therefore    the  noxious  property 
must  be,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  contained 
by  it.     Now  the  east  wind  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent,   perfectly    innocuous,  in    the    regions 
which  it  reaches  after  having  passed  over 
healthy    countries ;    and,   vice   versa,    other 
winds  are  as  unhealthy  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  as  the  east  wind  is  here  ;  that  is,  where 
those  winds  come  over  a  marshy  district,  ex- 
actly as  our  east  winds  do.  This  is  anotherar- 
gunient  adopted  by  Dr  jMacculloch.  He  says, 
still  pursuing  his  argument,  that  land  under 
the  trade  winds,  and  ships  in  the  equatorial 
seas,   escape  ;  and   that    St.  Helena,  being 
so  exposed  to  the  east  wind,   ought  never 
to    be    free    from    ague ;    whereas   that  is 
not  the  case.     If  the  east  wind  blows  over 
a  frozen  continent,  or  simply  blows  across 
the  sea,  though,  of  course,  in   its  passage  it 
must  bring  moisture,  yet  it  is  found  to  do  no 
harm  ;  to   be    injurious,   it  must  blow  over 
land   where   there  is  vegetable  matter  and 
moisture.     For   this  reason,    in  one-half  of 
the  globe  the  east  wind  is  exceedingly  inju- 
rious from  the  month  of  JMarch  to  the  month 
of  October.     In  French  Flanders,  the  south 
and  south-west  winds  do  the  same  harm  as 
the  east  wind  in  other  countries.     The  east 
wind  in  summer  is  dry ;  hence  it  has  less  con- 
ducting power  ;  and,  thus,  though  we  get  ague 
from  the  Dutch  ditches  in  spring,  we  do  not 
get  their  remittent  fevers  of  autumn,     The 
east  wind  is  so  dry  at  that  tunc,  that  it  will 
not  conduct  the  malaria  ;  for  a  certain  de- 
gree of  moisture  is  as  necessary  for  its  con- 
veyance as  for  its  production. 

To  shew  the  healthiness  of  the  east  wind 
where  it  does  not  pass  over  a  marshy  dis- 
trict, I  may  mention  that  it  is  the  salutary 
breeze  of  the  burning  islands  of  Western 
America,  while  many  parts  of  France,  Germa- 
ny, Poland,  and  Russia,  never  feel  its  in- 
jurious effects.  Dr.  Rlacculloch  says,  that 
although  "  the  east  wind,  after  sweeping  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa,  makes  the  side  of 
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Sardinia  whicli  is  exiioseJ  toil  a  dtseri,  and 
in  Minorca  will  not  suffer  an  orange  leaf  to 
protrude  beyond  a  garden  wall,  it  is  before 
the  ea>t  wind  that  Mount  Edgcomb  roots  its 
splendid  trees  even  into  the  sea,  not  daring 
to  shew  a  leaf  to  the  western  ones  ;  while  lu 
Southaraplon  river  it  is  precisely  the  re- 
■verse."  I  he  east  wind  may  be  injurious  in 
another  way — namely,  from  its  excessive 
heat  and  dryness,  or  its  coldness  and  mois- 
ture. The  liarmattan  will  not  produce  ague, 
but  it  is  excessively  hot  and  dry,  and  there- 
fore an  injurious  wind.  We  all  experience 
an  unpleasant  feeling  from  the  east  wind  in 
spring  ;  not  by  its  producing  ague,  but  by  its 
being  excessively  cold  and  excessively  moist. 

Distant  parts,  however,  suffer  more  it' 
they  be  hilly  ;  and  frequently  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  marsh  will  escape  in 
some  measure,  while  a  village  or  a  town  at 
some  distance,  if  it  be  situated  on  a  hill, 
suffers  exceedingly.  This  fact  seems  to  be 
capable  of  explanation,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  hills  attracting  the  moisture,  and 
every  thing  united  with  it,  in  the  clouds. 
Malaria  being  conducted  by  moisture,  and 
moving  with  the  clouds,  and  the  clouds  being 
attracted  to  the  sides  of  a  hill,  their  mois- 
ture and  every  thing  they  contain  is  dej)osit- 
cd ;  and  thus  you  sse  that  a  hilly  part  may 
suffer  much  although  it  is  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  a  marsh.  I  mentioned  that 
the  convent  of  Camaldoli,  which  is  situated 
three  miles  from  the  lake  Agnauo,  suffc^rs 
from  ague,  yet  it  stands  ujion  a  high  hill. 
At  jMalta,  the  malaria  produced  under  a  cliff 
never  affects  the  spot  itself,  but  it  produces 
direful  consequences  on  a  village  situated 
above  it.  At  Weymouth — in  our  own  coun- 
try— it  IS  said  that  the  back,  water  rarely  af- 
fects the  immediate  inhabitants,  while  those 
at  a  distance  suffer.  At  St.  Austle,  in  Corn- 
wall, the  disease  prevails  from  some  marshes 
at  St.  Blaizy.  At  Krith  there  is  less  ague 
in  general  than  could  be  expected,  but 
houses  that  are  situated  high  above  it  often 
suffer  very  severely. 

Sometimes  a  distant  part  will  suffer,  not 
from  clouds  conveying  the  moisture,  but  from 
currents  of  air.  The  locality  of  a  part  may  be 
such  that  a  current  will  proceed  in  some  par- 
ticular direction.  If  currents  pass  over  a 
swamp,  the  part  exposed  to  them  will  neces- 
sarily suffer  ;  and  if  there  be  a  peculiarity 
in  a  current,  you  will  have  a  part  affected 
which  you  could  not,  u  prion,  expect  to  suf- 
fer. Indeed,  in  Capt.  Symth's  Statistical 
Table  of  Sicily,  he  mentions  seventy-six  un- 
Jiealthy  towns  and  villages,  and  out  of  that 
number  thirty-five  are  situated  on  hills  or 
declivities,  and  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
a  marsh.  It  is  supposed  that  the  southern 
wind,  blowing  over  a  marsh,  and  tending  up- 
wards by  its  temperature,  affects  high  towns 
(when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south, 
being  a  warm  wind,  it  has  a  tendency 
Xo  ascend),  while  the  colder  northern  wind 


does  not  affect  those  houses  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  swamps,  though  placed 
equally  high.  We  can  easily  conceive 
of  a  swamp,  and  towns  on  each  side. 
When  the  wind  blows  south  it  will  as- 
cend, and  high  houses  will  suffer  ;  whereas, 
if  it  blow  north,  it  will  not  ascend  to  a 
bouse  of  the  same  elevation,  but  remain  near 
the  earth,  and  in  that  Vay  the  house  will 
suffer  very  little,  or  not  at  all.  Hence  you 
are  to  take  into  account  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, when  you  see  ague  prevail  in  di»- 
tricss  where  there  is  no  marsh  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

'There  are,  however,  some  singularities  in 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  which  cannot 
be  explained,  or  at  least  many,  perhaps,  will 
not  be  saiisHed  with  the  explanation  that  is 
given.  It  IS  said,  that  ou  the  high  road  to 
Chatham  and  Feversham,  coiiipr;;.inu-  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  the  effect  of  malaria 
is  only  noticed  on  one  side  of  ihe  road.  The 
injurious  lands  which  afford  the  malaria  are 
situated  about  a  mile  off,  but  it  is  only  de- 
tached houses  on  one  side  of  a  level  road 
that  sutler.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  dews  will  spread  in  a  similar 
way— that  they  will  spread  to  a  ])articul:ir 
spot,  or  stop  at  a  certain  bush.  Everyone 
may  notice  the  same  circumstance  in  the  case 
of  a  hoar  frost.  Now,  as  far  as  these  will 
extend,  so  may  malaria  ;  and  they  will  ex- 
plain the  singularity  of  such  an  occurrence, 
in  some  iustauces.  Dr.  Bancroft  was  credibly 
informed  that  only  one  side  of  a  ]jarticular 
street  in  Kome  was  affected  by  ague  or 
aguish  diseases  ;  and  Baglivi  says  the  healthy 
spots  of  Rome  are  separated' from  the  un- 
healthy by  a  wonderfully  short  distance.  A 
similar  circumstance  is  observed  in  Cadiz, 
and  in  many  American  slates  ;  in  the  latter, 

however,  the  reason   is  perfectly  evident 

some  streets  are  exceedingly  low,  built  near 
parts  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  stagnant 
water. 

Reason  uhi/  l.no  situations  suffer  most  from 
Malaria. — it  is  in  consequence  either  of  the 
weight  of  these  exhalations,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  their  uniting  with  moisture  and 
producing  their  effect  when  the  moisture  is 
deposited— and  moisture  is  usually  deposit- 
ed on  the  ground — that  the  lowest  spots  are 
generally  the  most  dangerous  ;  and  this  also 
accounts  for  these  exhalations  being  most 
dangerous  at  night.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  malaria  is  most  dan- 
gerous in  a  low  situation  and  in  the  night. 
It  is  on  ground  and  near  the  lowest  parts  of  a 
house  that  moisture  is  deposited  ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  the  exhalations  of  malaria 
will  be  let  loose  there,  and  what  is  lowest 
will  suffer  most.  Again,  in  the  night  the 
cold  is  greater  than  in  ihe  day  ;  and  from 
the  cold  being  greater,  moisture  is  deposited, 
and  with  the  moisture  malaria.  Ilence  we 
have  a  sufficient  explanation  in  general  for 
the  two  facts  I  have  just  stated. 
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I  may  mention,  that  the  power  of  mois- 
ture   to   dissolve  these   exhahitions   is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable,  from  the  stench 
that  arises  from  pools  and  jjrivies  in  d-nnp 
weather.     Every  thing  tliat  afibrds  an  oU'en- 
sive  smell  becomes  worse   in   wet    weather, 
and    therefore   the    exhalations   that   1   am 
now  speaking    of    will   also   probably    rise 
far    more    in    wet     than  in   dry   weather. 
The  effect  of  moisture    is  suflSciently   seen 
in    the   increase    of    illness.      I  could  give 
you  plenty    of    instances   of  the  difference 
in     respect  to  elevation    in   causing   a  lia- 
bility to   ague.     In  the  Spanish  town  bar- 
racks  in  Jamaica,   there   were  three  cases 
of  fever  in  the  lower  story  for  one  in  the  up- 
per.    Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  medical  man,  that  in  1781,  at  St. 
Lucia,  one  regiment,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,   lost  ^71  men  from  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever ;    another  regiment,  on  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  lost  318  ;  and  a  third,  which 
stayed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  lost  486. 
The  hill  was  called  Morne  Fortune,  and  situ- 
ated 872  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    At 
Walcheren  the  natives  knew  that  those  who 
slept  in  the  upper  stories  were  far  less  liable 
to  disease  than  those  in  the   lower  ;  and  if 
they  caught  ague  it  was  much  milder.     Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  also  mentions  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Ferguson,  that  at  St.  Domingo 
two-thirds  more  were  taken  ill  on  the  ground 
than  on  the  upper  floor.     In  Italy  the  dif- 
ference is  so  great,  that  an  erect  is  known 
to  be  more  safe  than  a  sitting  or  a  lying  pos- 
ture.    Although,  however,  this  is  a  general 
rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  it.     In  some 
parts  of  Norfolk,  danger  is  confined  to  the 
upper  stories  ;  but  there,  there  must  be  a 
particular  current  which  wafts  the  malaria  in 
that  direction.     The  great  danger  of  night  is 
always  strikingly  illustrated.     Dr.  Lind  says, 
that  280  men  of  the  Phoenix  ship,  in  1766, 
•who  went  on  shore  at  St.  Thomas's  suffered, 
and  all  but  three  died.     The  ship's  company 
went  on  shore  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
rambling  about  the  island,  but  none  of  these, 
who  did  not  remain  at  night,  suffered.      Dr. 
Lind  mentions  that,  at  Batavia,  a  boat  be- 
longing to  the  Mcdway  was  actually  manned 
three  times,  every  one  having  perished,  and 
sini]jly  from  the  men  having  to  attend  duty  on 
ehore  every  night.     It  is  found  that  a  cold 
night  after  a  hot  day  is  much  the  worst.  Dur 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  there  is  more  disen- 
gagement of  malaria,  and  consequently  when 
night  comes  on  there  is  far  more  to  be  pre- 
cipitated.    Cold  and  wet  are  always  most 
operative  after  heat.     It  is  thought  by  some, 
in  Italy,  that  evening  is  more  dangerous  than 
night,  and  that  there  is  no  hazard  after  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  atniglif.     If  this  be  a  fact,  I 
presume  it  arises  from  the  whole  (|uantity  of 
malaria  being  by  that  time  deposited.     The 
effect  of  night,  however,  nmst  be  ascribed  in 
some  measure  to  mere  sleej).     It  is  right  to 
take  every  thing  into  consideration,  and  all 


morbid  causes  act  more  powerfully  in  sleep 
than  in  the  waking  state.  Sleeping  oa 
damp  ground  at  night  is  injurious,  not  merely 
because  the  person  has  lain  upon  the  ground, 
nor  simply  because  he  has  lam  there  during 
the  night,  but  because  he  has  lain  on  the  low-- 
est  S]iot  when  there  is  moie  malaria  than  in 
the  da^-time,  and  when  the  body  is  less  ca- 
pable of  resisting  it  than  in  the  day.  Lind  and 
IMungo  Park  were  convinced  that  malaria 
was  precipitated  with  the  rain  ;  and  in  this 
way  they  noticed  frequently  that  rain  was 
unhealthy.  Park  says,  that  the  rain  had  not 
begun  on  one  occasion  more  than  three  mi- 
nutes before  many  soldiers  fell  asleep,  and 
seemed  drunk,  while  others  vomited ;  and 
he  mentions  that  he  himself  felt  disposed 
to  sleep  in  a  storm,  and  could  not  help 
it,  although  he  knew  that  he  was  on  damp, 
and  therefore  dangerous  gTound.  Dr. 
Lind  says,  that  the  most  unhealthy  rains  in 
Guinea  are  those  which  occur  first  in  the  wet 
season  (this  looks  as  if  malaria  were  preci- 
pitated in  the  rain}  ;  that  in  forty-eight 
hours  the  rain  rotted  their  shoes ;  and 
when  the  clothes  they  had  on  were  hung  up  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  they  became  full  of  maggots  in 
a  few  hours,  shewing,  perhaps,  that  mnch  in- 
jurious matter  was  contained  in  the  moisture, 
and  deposited  with  the  rain.  As  the  rain 
falls  more  and  more,  there  is  generally  less 
and  leus  unhealthiness  :  this  may  be  ascribed 
to  two  circumstances — in  the  first  place,  to 
the  quantity  of  malaiia  deposited  by  the  first 
rain  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  rain  falling  upon 
the  earth  and  producing  so  much  moisture 
that  vegetable  decomposition  will  not  so 
easily  go  on.  Hence,  again,  disease  increases 
when  the  moisture  declines. 

Salt  Water  productive  of  Malaria. — It  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  a  mixture  of  salt 
water  with  fresh  prevents  this  injurious  de- 
composition ;  however,  this  is  a  mistake  ; 
for  those  salt  marshes  piincipally  situated 
in  the  south  will,  in  the  summer,  give  rise  to 
ague.  Formstance,  around  the  Dol,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  there  is  a  salt  marsh,  scarcely 
an  inhabitant  escapes  ague.  Very  often 
there  is  a  severe  intermittent  fever  in  Hol- 
land after  an  inundation  of  the  sea  ;  and 
even  when  a  place  is  well  washed,  as  Heme 
Bay  and  around  Keculvers,  aguish  fevers 
frequently  prev;vil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
contended  that  a  certain  jiortion  of  sea  water 
augments  the  prevalence  of  this  miasmata. 
This  would  be  not  at  all  to  lie  wondered  at, 
because  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  that  salt 
water  prevents  it.  Sea  weed,  being  vegeta- 
ble matter,  has  actually  been  the  source  of 
fevers  of  this  description. 

hifiuence  of  certain  Plants  and  Seasons  in 
producin>^  Malaria. — It  is  very  probable  that 
certain  plants,  and  certain  soils,  are  more 
favourable  to  the  production  of  malaria  than 
others ;  for  sometimes  there  is  malaria  in 
spots  where  you  would  not  suspect  it,  where 
the  grass  looks  fresh  and  green,  and  you  ob- 
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serve  no  signs  of  decomposition ;  whereas, 
in  other  parts,  where  there  is  a  degree  of  de- 
con)j)ositioi),  persons  are  i)erfectly  safe,  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  travelling  in  Syria, 
saw  a  spot  of  grass  fresh  and  green,  though 
rather  moist,  and  he  there  intended  to  pitch 
his  tent  for  the  night ;  but  he  was  warned  by 
some  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  rode 
in  haste  to  him,  and  implored  him,  as  he  va- 
lued his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  retinue,  not 
to  pitch  his  tent  there.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive why,  and  they  told  him  that  wlioever 
remained  on  tliat  spot  at  night  was  sure 
to  be  seii:i.d  with  severe  fever.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  ap{)earance  of  the  grass 
that  could  lead  him  to  suspect  any  thing  of 
tlie  kind  ;  hut,  of  course,  the  lower  por- 
tions were  constantly  dying  and  decom- 
posing. It  is,  as  1  have  just  said,  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  that  certain  soils  and  cer- 
tain varieties  of  vegetable  matter  are  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  ])roducUon  of  this 
malaria  ;  but  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  existence  of 
certain  plants  rather  than  others,  1  do  not 
know;  but  such  would  appear  to  be  the  fact, 
and  it  is  very  possible.  Some  believe  that  the 
different  kinds  of  ague  arise  from  a  difference 
in  the  vegetable  matter.  It  is  said  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  that  tertians  particularly 
prevail ;  that  in  Italy  quotidians  are  most 
frequently  seen;  that  in  Hungary,  fevers  of 
this  description  are  particularly  attended 
with  petechia;  ;  the  exhalations  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  are  said  to  produce  fevers  with 
short  intermissions  ;  Holland  is  remarkable 
for  jiroducing  all  sorts  of  fever— quotidians, 
tertians,  (juartans,  and  every  thing  else. 
Spain,  Africa,  and  America,  are  remarkable 
for  having  these  fevers,  attended  with  black 
vomit,  and  with  yellowness  of  the  skin.  In 
some  parts  of  Italy,  these  fevers  are  parti- 
cularly attended  by  apoplexy,  and  in  many 
parts  'hey  are  particularly  followed  or  ac- 
companied by  neuralgia;  —  in  India  and 
Africa  the  liver  chiefly  suffers  ;  at  Walche- 
ren  the  spleen.  Even  parts  not  distant  from 
each  other  are  sometimes  thus  distinguished. 
It  thus  appears  that  there  are  many  pecu- 
liarities, according  to  situation  ;  but  whe- 
ther this  is  to  be  exjdained  by  a  variety 
in  the  malaria,  1  do  not  know. 

J'eut  Bog. —  There  is  one  description  o< 
bog  which  does  not  produce  malaria,  namely, 
peat  bog ;  but  then  there  is  no  putrefaction  ; 
decomjjosition  has  taken  )dace  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  vegetable  matter  becomes  car- 
bonized,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  hei.t  for 
putrefaction  to  occur;  but  it  is  said  that 
when  peat  moss  is  in  a  certain  latitude, 
and  on  a  certain  level,  it  can  putrefy,  and 
then,  I  believe,  ague  does  prevail.  That 
peat  bog  does  not  putrefy,  is  shewn  by  a  fact 
stated  on  good  authority,  viz.  that  animal 
matter  thrown  into  it  will  not  putrefy  ;  but 
it  is  said  thtit  where  peat  moss  is  placed  in 
other  situations  where  it  is   vyanner,    and 


upon  a  proper  level  for  moisture,  it  will  pu- 
trefy and  produce  agile  just  as  other  kinds  of 
vegetable  matter  will  do. 

Aiiimul  viatter  nut  productive  of  Ague. — 
Now  that  it  is  vegetable,  and  not  animal 
matter,  which  produces  ague,  is  proved  by 
this  circumstance,  that  no  person  has  that 
affection  from  being  exposed  to  the  most  in- 
tense animal  exhalations.  Thousands  of 
carcases  are  annually  employed  in  many 
manufactories,  as,  for  example,  sal  an.mo- 
niac  manufactories,  and  yet  no  person  is 
known  to  contract  an  ague  from  them ;  indeed, 
so  far  from  it,  that  the  most  crowded  j)laces 
generally  escape  intermittent  fevers.  That 
jnirt  of  fi'ome  inhabited  by  the  .lews,  and 
called  the  Jntlaicuin,  is  full  of  animal  filth, 
but  it  escapes  ague,  while  the  elegant  streets 
in  the  neighbourhood  suffer  from  it  very  se- 
verely. 

Fire  and  smoke,  especially  tobacco-smoke, 
appears  to  keep  away  ague.  JMalaria  'not 
being  the  produce  of  dead  animal  matter,  or 
eiHuvia  arising  from  living  bodies,  but  of 
vegetable  exhalations,  the  more  men  and 
animals  are  crowded  together,  the  less  access 
is  there  for  the  malaria  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  the  addition  of  smoke  of 
every  description  has  a  great  tendency  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  therefore  those  who  live  in  themost 
smoky,  crowded,  dirty  places,  are  situated  iu 
the  most  favourable  manner  with  respect  to 
ague.  It  was,  however,  once  imagined  that 
the  smoke  of  coal  was  particularly  injurious, 
and  therefore  it  was  made  a  capital  offence 
to  burn  coal  in  this  city,  and  forges  were  oniy 
allowed  in  the  vicinity.  Sir  Gilbert  Blaue 
mentions,  that  in  the  Tower  there  is  a  docu- 
jnent  of  a  person  who  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  for  burning  coal  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  it  has  since  been  fancied  to  be  a 
great.])romoter  of  health.  Napoleon,  when  he 
was  with  his  army  in  Italy,  was  in  the  habit 
of  emjdoying  fires  to  a  great  extent,  to  keep 
away  malaria,  and  he  did  it  with  great 
success,  liut  the  heat  must  liave  been  use- 
ful, by  dissipating  moisture  and  cold. 

This  curious,  but  interesting  subject,  not 
being  finished,  I  shall  resume  it  on  Monday. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 

ON   A 

TRIAL  FOR  POISONING  WITH  ARSENIC; 

Froma  Lecture  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

By  Proiessor  Amos. 

This  being  the  opening  lecture  of  the  legal 
part  of  the  course,  Mr.  Amos  thoui^ht  it  his 
duty  to  make  a  few  introductory  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  he  was 
about  to  afford.  It  was,  he  said,  peculiar  to 
the  course  of  lectures  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, delivered  iu  the  London  University, 
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that  a  portion  of  them  should  be  given  by 
the  professor  of  law.  "  I  believe,"  conti- 
nued the  professor,  "  that  lectures  of  this 
description  are  not  given  elsewhere,  and 
have  never  been  given  before,  by  a  prac- 
tising barrister.  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  part 
of  what  you  want  to  learn,  to  know  the 
nature  of  those  judicial  inquiries  with 
reference  to  which  information  may,  in  the 
course  of  your  {)rofessional  practice,  be  re- 
quired from  you.  And  who  but  a  barrister  can 
give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  those  inquiries  1 
Again,  who  else  is  competent  to  inform  you 
properly  respecting  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  various  judicial  tribunals  before  which 
you  may,  in  the  exercise  of  your  professional 
practice,  be  summoned?  And  lastly,  but  what 
is  most  pointedly  interesting  to  yonrselvcs, 
whobut  a  practising  barrister  can  competently 
put  you  in  the  very  situation  in  which  you 
•will  stand  when  you  are  called  to  take  an 
important  part  in  judicial  discussions; — can 
tell  you  the  kind  of  information  you  will  be 
expected  to  sujijily,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  will  be  elicited  ;  can  warn  you,  by  living 
examples,  of  the  faults  and  inadvertencies 
■which  may  be  injurious  to  your  professional 
reputation,  or,  at  the  least,  may  lead  to 
animadversions  very  unpleasant  to  your 
feelings? — But,  not  to  waste  time  by  ex- 
patiating on  the  utility  of  the  information  I 
have  to  communicate,  instead  of  giving  you 
that  information  and  leaving  you  to  judge  for 
yourselves,  I  will  take  an  example  of  a  trial 
lor  murder  by  poisoning — not  the  most  in- 
teresting I  could  select,  by  any  means,  but 
j)erhaps  the  most  recent  which  has  occurred  : 
It  took  [ilace  at  the  last  as&izes  for  the 
county  of  Warwick. 

Mary  Anne  Higgins  and  Edward  Clarke' 
were  indicted  for  the  nmrder  of  Mary  Anne 
Higgins's  uncle. 

The  woman's  guilt  was  clearly  proved, 
from  her  own  confession,  from  her  having 
bought  arsenic,  from  its  being  clearly  proved 
that  lier  uncle  died  from  the  etlects  of  arsenic, 
and  a  basin  of  soup  was  found  with  arsenic 
in  it,  of  which  she  acknowledged  that  her 
niicle  had  drunk,  and  from  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances  — as,  amongst  others,  slie  said 
that  she  bought  the  arsenic  to  poison  mice,  and 
she  ))ointed  out  a  dead  mouse,  which  she  said 
liad  been  killed  by  the  })oison,  whereas  it 
appeared  upon  examination  that  the  mouse 
hod  not  died  from  arsenic. 

'J'be  woman,  by  her  confession,  satisfied 
every  body  not  only  of  her  own  guilt,  but 
also  of  Clarke's.  Her  contessiou,  however, 
was  not  legal  evidence  against  Clarke  ;  she 
was  to  have  been  marrieil  to  him.  This 
man  had  been  for  some  time  past  squan- 
dering the  uncle's  money,  which  he  made  the 
woman  get  from  him,  or  steal,  threatening 
not  to  marry  ber,  if  she  did  not. 

Iliggins  gave  the  alarm  that  lier  uncle 
■was  dying  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  calling  up  a  neighbour,    an   indifferent 


character,  Ellen  Green.  Ellen  Green  de- 
posed that  she  found  the  deceased  dead. 
After  seeing  the  deceased,  she  came  down 
to  the  kitchen  with  the  woman  prisoner,  to 
warm  some  water :  when  they  were  warming 
the  water,  the  woman  prisoner  said — "  O  ! 
I  heard  my  uncle  give  a  great  groan,  I 
think." — They  went  up  stairs  on  this,  and  El- 
len Green  shook  the  deceased,  but  there  was 
no  ajipearance  of  life.  While  she  was  doing  this, 
she  heard  a  chair  move  in  the  room  below, 
and  afterwards,  when  she  left  the  house,  she 
found  the  street-door  open,  which  she  had 
shut  on  entering.  This  afforded  evidence 
that  some  other  person  had  been  in  the  house, 
and  the  pretence  of  the  groan  ■was  to  enable 
this  person  to  get  away. 

Another  witness  passed  by  the  house  a 
minute  before  Ellen  Green  came  :  this  per- 
son heard  a  whispering  in  the  house  between 
two  persons. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  preceding  night,  a 
witness  saw  the  deceased  in  the  passage 
[Here  a  small  model  of  the  house  was  exhibUed.'] 
by  which  he  used  to  go  to  the  privy,  and  the 
man  prisoner  was  watching  him.  The  deceas- 
ed appeared  ill,  and  was  leanmg  against  the 
wall.  As  the  deceased  was  returning  up  the 
passage,  prisoner  kept  still  watching,  but 
screening  his  own  body,  and  when  the  de- 
censed  came  near  the  entry,  the  man  pri- 
soner retreated  into  the  house. 

At  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing the  man  prisoner  came  to  the  manu- 
factory where  he  used  to  work,  and  told  the 
people  there  of  the  uncle's  death.  It  was 
remarked  that  he  gave  very  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  circumstances — that  he  had 
left  the  deceased  well  the  night  before — 
again,  that  the  deceased  had  been  ill.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  with  him  till  10,  and 
that  he  had  had  soup  for  supper. 

The  poison  ■was  purchased  about  one 
o'clock  on  the  same  day  upon  which  tho 
murder  was  committed  ;  and  the  male  and 
female  prisoners  were  seen  walking  together 
in  a  direction  towards  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
poison  was  purchased. 

The  judge  and  jury  thought  the  case  sus- 
picious, but  that  there  was  not  enough  proof 
to  warrant  a  conviction  against  the  male 
prisoner. 

Having  now  given  you  the  substance 
of  the  evidence  on  this  trial — atrial  which 
lasted  upwards  of  twelve  hours  —  1  shall 
mention  one  or  two  points  of  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses,  in  order  that,  if 
you  are  ])laced  in  a  simular  situ-.ition,  you 
may  know  what  sort  of  questions  are  likely 
to  be  put  to  vou. 

Tlieiirstquestion  asked  ofMr.IIume,  a  sur- 
geon, was — Have  you  ever  (independently  of 
this  case)  examined  the  body  of  a  person  who 
met  his  death  by  arsenic?  "Never."  Now 
this  may  serve  to  shew  you  the  importance 
of  seizing   opi)ortuiiitics   of    observing   and 
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and  taking  accurute  note  of,  with  a  view  to 
forensic  inquiries,  the  postmortem  appear- 
ances of  jiersons  who  have  met  with  violent 
deaths.  From  the  circumstance  of  Air. 
Hume  not  having  examined  the  body  of  any 
person  wlio  had  died  of  arsenic,  the  efiect  of 
his  evidence  was  somewhat  impaired,  al- 
though his  evidence  in  general  was  charac- 
terised by  great  intelligence. 

'i'he  next  question  was,  whether  witness 
would  undertake  to  say  that  the  stomach 
was  inflamed.  Jle  answered  that  this  was 
diflicult  to  tell  :  its  appearance  was  highlij 
vascular,  but  he  would  nut  swear  that  the 
redness  was  itijiummatinn.  Here  then  is  a 
new  point  of  inquiry  on  such  occasions  ;  the 
speaking  to  the  fact  of  inflammation  as  pro- 
duced by  taking  arsenic  into  the  stomach. 

'J'he  next  questions  consisted  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  various  natural  causes  which  might 
have  produced  inflammation — e.g.  if  a  la- 
bourer when  he  is  hot  were  to  drink  cold 
water,  would  it  not  produce  a  redness  t  Ans. 
It  might  produce  a  redness.  Hence  you  may 
perceive  the  importance  not  only  of  being  able 
to  speak  to  tlie  eft'ect  of  arsenic  in  ])roducing 
inflammation,  but  of  various  other  causes  of 
inflammation,  which  the  ingenuity  of  coun- 
sel, prompted  by  a  medical  assistant,  may 
suggest. 

One  of  the  witnesses  having  spoken  to 
some  vomit  which  was  found  on  the  floor  of 
the  room  where  the  deceased  expired,  and 
another,  that  the  deceased  was  subject  to  the 
"  Water  sirump,''  Mr.  Hume  was  asked  very 
particularly  as  to  the  complaint  known  among 
poor  peojjle  by  the  name  of  the  "  water 
swamp,"  and  whether  the  vomit  might  not  be 
attributed  to  an  attack  of  this  complaint.  The 
vomit  would  have  perhaps  been  explained 
away  in  this  manner,  had  not  Mr.  Hume 
been  positive  with  regard  to  the  complaint  in 
question,  which  he  explained  to  be  an  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach  causing  pain,  and  after 
some  time  a  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  to 
be  thrown  up  ;  it  was  (he  said)  very  rare  that 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  canie  up  with 
the  juice,  which  generally  came  up  perfectly 
clear  :  —  geoerally  from  one  to  three  table 
spoonfuls  ;  and  the  witness  said  that  he  never 
heard  of  a  person  dying  of  this  disorder: — 
that  it  was  caused  simply  by  an  unhealthy 
and  unnatural  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid. 

Mr.  liarton,  a  surgeon,  describing  the  ap- 
pearances after  death,  said,  that  the  intes- 
tines were  inflamed  and  gorged  with  blood  ; 
that  the  efl'ect  appeared  to  him  to  bo  pro- 
duced by  erosion  or  abrasion  ;  by  abrasion 
produced  by  some  corrosive  stimulant ;  that 
arsenic  could  produce  those  effects, — that  the 
bowels  were  healthy  in  other  respects.  JMr. 
Barton  also  said  that  the  appearance  of  the 
stomach  was  vascular.  On  cross-examina- 
tion, he  was  much  ])ressed  for  a  definition  of 
the  word  "  vascular.''  He  said,  "  fleshy  and 
red."  He  was  asked  "if  every  body's  sto- 
mach was  not  fleshy."     He  then  said,  that 


in  using  the  terra  "  vascular"  he  meant  an 
unusually  red  appearance  :  and  that  the  ves- 
sels were  distended  more  than  naturally  with 
blood.  The  former  witness  having  said  that 
the  villous  coat  was  not  destroyed,  and  this 
being  thought  favour;ible  to  the  prisoner,  Mr. 
]?arton  was  asked  if  the  villous  coat  was  not 
uninjured  ?  The  answer  shews  to  the  legal 
jiractiiioner,  thatvi-hen  he  has  once  got  a  fact 
in  his  favour,  he  had  best  be  content ;  and  to 
the  medical  practitioner,  the  importance  of 
minute  observation  upon  all  the  a])pearances 
which  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  cause 
of  death.  JVIr.  Barton  answered,  that  the 
villous  coat  was  in  part  destroyed,  abraded  ; 
there  were  points  in  which  there  was  a  Joss 
of  substance — some  parts  were  not  in  conti- 
nuance with  others. 

The  next  in(iuiry  relates  to  the  search  after 
the  poison,  'i  his,  being  a  work  of  time,  is 
frequently  made  at  a  difl'erent  place  from  the 
house  of  the  deceased ;  or,  at  all  events,  is 
i'requently  not  made  immediately.  And 
here  a  wide  field  for  the  cross-examination  of 
counsel  is  opened,  as  to  the  custoilq  of  the 
suspected  matter  from  the  moment  it  is  dis- 
covered until  the  time  when  experiments  are 
made  upon  it.  The  identity  of  the  article 
experimented  upon,  and  of  the  article  found, 
must  be  clearly  established,  and  therefore 
must  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  me- 
dical j)ractitioner.  In  the  present  case,  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  suspected  liquid 
was  left  in  any  person's  mind.  But  it  is 
very  necessary  for  a  medical  man  to  have 
it  impressed  upon  him,  that  precautions  of 
the  nature  I  have  been  alluding  to  are  essen- 
tial with  a  view  to  forensic  inquiries.  ■  And 
1  would  from  experience,  recommend  a  me- 
dical man  to  take  a  note  at  the  time,  of  the 
precautions  he  has  adopted  ;  for  in  a  scene 
where  all  is  alarm,  horror,  and  confusion, 
the  parties  often  do  not  recollect  what  in 
fact  has  been  done,  and  sometimes  have  an 
erroneous  impression  of  what  has  been  done. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurred  at  the 
very  trial  of  which  we  have  been  speaking; 
a  witness,  Rlinstrel,  said  that  he  took  the 
bottles,  and  Mr.  Hume  went  along  with 
him  ;  that  they  went  along  a  street  together ; 
and  that  when  they  came  to  a  turning  which 
led  to  ]\Ir.  Hume's  surgery,  he  went  on  to 
the  surgery,  and  Mr.  Hume  turned  another 
way,  and  that  when  he  came  to  the  surgery, 
he  (Minstrel)  gave  the  bottles  to  the  woman 
who  opened  the  door.  The  woman  not  be- 
ing called  as  a  witness,  for  a  moment  some 
ahirm  existed  amongst  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  lest  the  identity  should  be  lost. 
But  every  body  in  court  was  immediately  sa- 
tisfied that  this  witness,  apparently  without 
any  bad  intention,  was  under  a  mistake, 
when  Mr.  Hume  stated  that  he  and  Mr. 
Barton  followed  close  on  the  witness,  till 
they  came  to  the  turning  of  which  the  wit- 
ness spoke,  and  then  iMr.  Barton  and  not  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  turned  the  way  described  by 
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the  witness,  but  that  he  followed  the  witness 
to  the  surgery,  and  when  the  door  was  open- 
ed, took  the  bottles  out  of  the  witness's  hand 
himself. 

The  evidence  to  prove  that  the  poison  used 
was  arsenic,  was  next  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Amos. 

Mr.  Hume,  the  first  surgeon  examined, 
said,  that  the  first  test  he  tried  was  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  He  was  asked  if  he  did  not 
know  that  this  test  was  very  fallacious.  He 
said  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  somewhat  fal- 
lacious ; — ihat  it  was  not  a  test  upon  which 
he  would  depend  entirely  ; — but  that  there 
'  were  no  other  substances,  which  to  his  know- 
ledge, would  produce  the  same  coloured 
precipitate.  He  was  then  asked  whether 
phosphate  of  soda,  or  garlic,  would  not  pro- 
duce the  same  colour.  No ;  he  said  they 
would  produce  a  white  precipitate,  not  a 
vellow.  He  was  asked,  if  the  two  combined 
would  not  produce  a  yellow  precipitate.  He 
said,  yes,  but  not  the  same  bright  lemon 
yellow  that  arsenic  produces.  He  admitted 
that  eminent  men  had  been  mistaken  in  ap- 
plying this  test.  The  nitrate  of  silver  test 
was  applied  by  Mr.  Hume  at  his  own  surgery. 
Mr.  Hume  afterwards  carried  the  suspected 
matter  to  Coleman's,  a  druggist,  where  the 
sulphate  of  copper  test  was  applied.  Before 
applying  the  sulphate  of  copper,  a  portion  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  was  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  suspected  fluid.  On  adding  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  grass  green 
precipitate  was  yielded.  ]\Ir.  Hume  after- 
wards succeeded  in  metallizing  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  metal 
was  arsenic.  No  other  metal  volatilizes  at 
the  same  degree  of  temperature.  Antimony 
approaches  to  arsenic  in  this  respect ;  but  it 
will  not  volatilize  at  the  same  degree  of 
temperature.  It  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
temperature.  A  spirit  lamp  will  not  vola- 
tilize antimony. 

Mr.  Hume  admitted  that  he  had  never 
tried  to  volatilize  antimony.  On  his  re- 
examination he  said  that  he  had  studied 
chemistry  under  Dr.  Hope,  of  Edinburgh  : 
that  although  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate 
of  copper  might  be  fallacious,  yet  that  the 
concurrence  of  both  might  be  safely  relied 
upon,  and  that  the  reproduction  of  the  metal 
removed  all  doubt :  that  although  the  tests 
of  arsenic  had  been  mistaken  by  eminent 
men,  yet  that  of  late  years  the  subject  was 
better  understood,  e.specially  since  the  pub- 
lication of  profe-sor  Christison's  book. 

Mr.  Barton,  the  next  surgeon,  said  that 
he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  chemist ;  that  all 
he  knew  upon  the  subject  was  derived  from 
books. 

Coleman,  the  druggist,  was  then  called. 
He  spoke  to  having  filtered  the  fluid  brought 
by  Mr.  Hume.  That  ex[)erimrnts  were  made 
by  means  of  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  cojiper, 
nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; — and  that  the  re- 


sults were  all  the  same ; — they  all  denoted  the 
presence  of  arsenic.  That  there  was  enough 
arsenic  detected  to  have  produced  death. 
On  being  cross-examined,  he  said,  that,  be- 
sides being  a  druggist,  he  sold  soap  and 
candlfs, — that  he  had  made  many  ex- 
periments. He  was  asked  how  many  he 
would  swear  to ;  he  said  two.  He  was 
asked  when  he  made  them  ;  he  said  in  the 
last  year.  On  being  re-examined,  he  said 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  an  apprentice  to 
a  chemist  and  druggist. 

Dr.  Arrow-smith  was  nest  examined. 
He  said  that  he  had  made  poisons  the 
subject  of  study.  That  he  saw  three  liquid 
tests  applied,  and  performed  himself  the  test, 
by  reduction.  Those  tests  had  been  all  said 
to  be  fallacious,  except  the  test  by  reduction  ; 
but  in  his  judgment  where  the  indications 
exhibited  by  the  three  tests  agreed,  no  che- 
mist could  doubt  of  their  conclusiveness, 
because  the  fallacies  were  different.  He  ob- 
tained crystals  of  white  arsenic. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  we  are  supplied 
with  some  hints  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
attend  to.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  con- 
tribute more  efiectually  to  the  purposes  of 
judicial  inquiry,  and  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  the  witness-box,  if  you  are  able  to  state 
that  you  have  on  several  occasions  made 
experiments  of  all  the  tests  of  the  poison 
which  it  is  suspected  has  been  administered 
to  the  deceased.  But  this  is  not  all :  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
fallacies  which  have  been  suppossd  to  be 
connected  with  those  tests  ;  for,  in  cross- 
examination,  you  will  be  sure  to  have  it  put 
to  you— would  not  such  and  such  a  substance 
produce  a  similar  result  1  and  it  would  not 
be  a  very  creditable  answer  to  be  obliged  to 
say,  "  I  dont  know  ;  I  never  tried."  You 
observe  IMr.  Hume  says  it  was  not  garlic  or 
phosphate  of  soda — they  would  separately 
yield  a  white  precipitate,  and  jointly  they 
would  not  produce  the  same  bright  lemon 
colour.  His  evidence  is  not  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  It  might  have  been  in  regard  to 
the  antimony,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  tried 
to  voliitilize  it ;  but  he  shews  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  result  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  information.  Again,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  a  medical  man  canno:  get  out  of 
the  witnes.s-box  after  merely  stating  his 
opinion  ;  his  competency  to  form  such 
opinion,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  will  all  be 
strictly  scrutinized.  Is  your  opinion  ground- 
ed on  books,  or  experiments  you  have  your- 
self made  ?  If  the  latter,  how  many  have  you 
made  ;  when  and  where  ;  what  has  been 
your  medical  education  1  how  long  have  you 
practised?  Again,  you  are  liable  to  be  asked, 
not  only  your  own  opinion,  but  also  as  to 
opinions  expressed  in  medical  works  of 
iej)utation. 

J^astly,  gentlemen,  you  will  collect  that 
on  the  occasion  of  being  c.illcd  in  where  ;» 
person  has  died  of  jioibon,  it  is  of  tlie  utmost 
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importance  to  husband  the  suspected  matter ; 
for  it  will  not  be  satisfactory,  unless  several 
tests  have  been  apiilied,  and  it  will  be  all- 
ways  better  that  the  experiments  should  be 
made  by  more  than  one  person,  and  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  experiments  may 
occur  to  you  or  to  other  medical  men  before 
the  trial,  which  there  is  no  ojiportunity  of 
making,  because  all  the  suspected  matter  is 
expended.  In  the  trial  of  Donnal,  at  Exeter, 
for  poisoning  with  arsenic,  the  prisoner  es- 
caped, principally  on  the  ground  that  the 
most  material  test,  that  of  reduction,  liad 
not  been  applied,  all  the  suspected  mattei 
having  been  spent  in  applying  the  other  tests. 
In  conclusioD,  tlie  learned  professor  briefly 
noticed  a  case  that  occurred  on  the  wes- 
tern circuit  not  long  ago,  in  which  the 
poison  could  not  be  traced  in  the  sto- 
mach of  the  deceased ;  it  was  administer- 
ed in  milk,  which  was  afterwards  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  and  some  poultry  that 
drank  of  it  were  killed.  In  such  a  case, 
Mr.  A.  remarked,  it  will  most  probably  be 
required  of  the  medical  man,  to  shew,  that 
he  exhausted  every  means  of  tracing  the 
poison,  and  be  should  be  able  to  give  satis- 
factory reasons  how  it  may  have  escaped 
detection. 


ON  THE 
USE  OF  ALKALINE  SALTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
1  NOW  advance  to  the  more  practical 
part  of  my  subject;  and  I  i)ejj,  ere  the 
reader  peruses  this  second  portion  of  my 
paper,  to  direct  his  attention  to  that 
published  in  the  Gazette  of  the  18th  ult. 
p.  7^)1--,  in  which  I  cursorily  developed 
my  opinions  as  to  the  cause  and  seat  of 
various  most  serious  diseases  incident  to 
man  :  keeping  in  remembrance  what 
I  have  tliere  said,  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  if  I  regard  the  dissections  of 
the  ganglionic  nerves  in  cholera  as- 
phyxia, by  31.  Delpech,  reported  in 
last  week's  Gazette,  as  happily  timed, 
and  strikingly  corroborative  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  those  views ;  and  does  not 
tlie  remarkably  successful  treatment  of 
Dr.  Hope,  of  the  supposed  cases  of 
cholera*  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
prove,  as  far  as  practice  can  be  expected 


*  The  title  is  onr's,  not  Dr.  Hope's  :  when  gen- 
tlemen (as  frequently  happens)  send  us  jjupers 
without  any  title,  we  prefix  such  au  one  as  ap  ■ 
pears  to  us  to  be  apposite.— £.  G. 


to    prove,  the   accuracy    of    M.  Del- 
pech's  statement? 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  that  as- 
sign inflaminiition  of  the  brain  as  the 
cause  of  typhus  fever,  I  have  briefly  to 
observe  that  the  evidence  of  such  affec- 
tion is  very  far  from  being  always  pre- 
sent :  a  late  author  tells  us,  that  of 
54  patients  who  had  died  of  this  fever, 
and  whose  heads  were  examined,  only 
37  shewed  marks  of  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion having  existed.  So,  of  the  doc- 
trines that  assign  the  cause  of  fever  to 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  membrane,  of  sixty  patients 
who  had  died  and  were  examined,  only 
twenty-four  had  been  afllicted  with  in- 
flammation of  tiie  intestinal  mucous 
coat,  of  whom  fifteen  had  ulceration  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  ten  ulceration 
of  the  ilium  and  small  intestines. 
Morbid  anatomy,  therefore,  proves  that 
neither  inflammation  of  the  brain  nor  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  coat,  are  essential 
to  fever.  I  question  not  that  the  brain 
is  very  frequently  found  to  have  suffered 
from  inflammatory  action  in  typhus ; 
nay,  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact; — and  as 
little  also  do  I  question  the  existence 
of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  for  this 
also  I  know  to  happen  ;  but  I  do  deny 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  accidental ; 
and  were  it  a  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine to  shew  why  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence is  not  always  present — always 
to  be  found — .since,  according  to  their 
doctrines,  the  affection  has  been  so  se- 
vere as  to  cause  death.  If  death  be  the 
result  of  phrenitis,  pneumonia,  gastri- 
tis, &c.  &c.  abundant  evidence  of  the 
disease  is  always  found  ;  were  it,  there- 
fore, essential  that  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  inflammation  of  tlic  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  should  be  the  cause 
of  fever,  the  evidence  of  this  having 
existed  would  as  surely  be  found  as  the 
evidence  of  the  inflammatory  actions 
in  any  other  parts  producing  death; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  these  appear- 
ances are  not  found  in  one  half  of  those 
who  die,  am  1  not  entitled  to  assume 
that  yastric  irritation,  which  is  always 
present  in  fever,  is  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  in  that  disease — the  acces- 
sions and  remissions  being  independent, 
and  referrible  to  the  laws  that  govern  our 
system  in  health  as  well  as  disease  ?  and 
am  I  not  equally  borne  out  by  the  facts 
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to  assume  that  this  cause  is  the  effect  of 
an  acid  of  u  peculiarly  morhilic  kind, 
which  is  lodjjed  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal — a  cause  fully  equal  to 
all  the  effects  found  either  in  the  intes- 
tines or  the  brain,  when  the  patient  has 
been  suffered  to  remain  for  weeks  a 
martvr  to  its  acrimony  ?  It  may  be  ob- 
jected to  this  theory,  tliat  if  a  morbific 
acid  in  the  stomach  causes  fever,  how  is  it 
that  bleedinif  in  the  arm  relieves  the  pa- 
tient, and  generally  is  of  great  service  in 
the  early  stages  of  typhus  ?  To  which  1 
answer,  that  a  morbific  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach has  adircct  tendency  to  cause  blood 
to  rush  to  the  head,  as  will  be  abundantly 
manifested  by  the  cases  which  follow, 
and  tbat  bleeding,  by  relieving  this  ef- 
fect, gives  the  brain  a  temporary  re- 
spite ;  the  heart  also  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  predicament,  from  the  same 
cause.  Thus  we  see,  in  cholera  as- 
p/n/xia,  prostration  of  strength  is  ex- 
treme, and  one  of  the  most  frightful 
effects  is  the  communication  of  this  loss 
of  power  to  the  heart.  This  explains 
the  use  of  bleeding  at  this  juiscture ; 
and  do  not  these  views  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  this  fatal  disease 
is  not  attended  with  deliriutn,  and  that  the 
brain  remains  so  little  affected  f  is  not 
this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sudden  inca- 
pacity of  the  heart  to  force  an  undue 
<|uantity  of  blood  into  the  brain,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  first  stage  of  typhus?  The.  in- 
tellect, in  cholera,  remains  peculiarly 
unclouded,  whilst  there  is  extreme 
jirostration  of  strength  ;  but  if  the  pa- 
tient survives  this  state,  a  severe  typhus 
fever  is  generally  the  result — that  is,  if 
the  nervesof  the  patientrecoversufficient 
energy  to  be  acted  on  by  the  morbific 
stimulus. 

Not  long  since  I  took  the  liberty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  tlie  use  of  alkaline  salts  in 
the  cure  of  typhus  fever — more  j)arti- 
cularly  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  po- 
tassa.  It  a|)pears,  that,  two  or  three 
years  after  I  had  ado|)ted  this  practice. 
Dr.  Stevens,  then  practising  in  the 
West  India  islands,  conunenced  the  use 
of  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  yellow 
fever ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Doctor 
claims  to  himself  great  merit  and  origi- 
nality in  this  application  of  the  neutral 
salts.  However  this  may  be,  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  cariionutes  of  suda 
and  potassa  some  years  before  J^r.  .Ste- 
vens  thought  of  using  the  muriate  of 


soda  ;  indeed,  in  1827  I  published  a  let- 
ter in  one  of  the  periodicals  respecting 
the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  and  men- 
tioned a  very  bad  case  which  was  ac- 
companied with  typhus  fever;  wherein 
I  gave  the  following  formula,  among 
others,  as  the  purgative  medicine  I 
used  : — 

R  Sodae  Carbonat,  3j.  ad  3ij. 

JMagnes.  SalpL.  3J. 

Aqua;  flienth.  P.  Oss.   M.  ft.  mistura. 
Capiat  cochi,  aiupl.  ii.  4taq.q.h(uri. 

Here,  I  may  remark,  is  both  an  al- 
kaline and  a  neutral  salt.  Now  one 
curious  coincidence  which  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Stevens's  Letter,  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  neutral  salts  on  the  blood, 
published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for 
Jannarv  14,  1832,  is,  that  it  was  only 
in  the  vear  1827,  ;>fter  a  long  residence 
within'  the  tropics,  that  the  Doctor 
'  commenced  a  new  practice,  on  a  new 
princi|)le;'  and  not  till  1828  did  he  go 
to  Trinidad,  to  teach  his  practice  there. 
It  is  another  curious  coincidence,  too, 
that  in  the  controversy,  of  which  this 
letter  I  quote  from  is  a  part,  much  is 
said  about  the  use  of  soda,  &c.  Now, 
coupling  these  circumstances  together, 
an  idea  has  crossed  my  mind  that  Dr. 
Stevens  may  have  borrowed  from  me  the 
practice  he  has  adopted ;  for,  in  the 
(] notation  I  have  made  from  his  letter  of 
tlie  14th  Jan.  he  does  not  say  he  had 
discovered  a  new  practice  (founded)  on 
a  new  principle,  but  simply  that  he  had 
"  commenced  a  new  practice  on  a  new 
principle."  Tlie  formula  I  gave,  and 
which  was  published  in  1827,  contained 
both  a  neutral  salt  of  soda  and  an  alka- 
line salt  of  soda  ;  and  i  stated  that  I 
had  used  it  in  a  fever  of  a  typhoid  type, 
and  one  nearly  as  difficult  to  manage, 
too,  as  West  India  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phoid type.  Whether  the  muriate  of 
soda  be  applicable  to  typhus  fever  in 
these  climates  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
mv  success  with  the  carbonate  being  too 
decided  to  allow  me  to  deviate  into  ex- 
periment in  so  formidable  a  disease, 
unless  I  were  warranted  by  previous 
success  in  minor  cases,  bearing  some 
analogy. 

It  appears  that  both  the  carbonate 
and  the  muriate  of  soda  possess  alike 
the  power  of  turning  black  blood  to 
red  ;  but  this  is  to  me  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, because  my  practice  is  found- 
ed on  an  experience  that  has  many 
years  since  assured  me  it  was  well 
founded. 
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In  my  work  on  Insanity,  published 
six  years  aifo,  at  pno-e  58,  I  have  men- 
tioned that  1  had  used  the  carltonate  of 
soda  as  an  alterative  in  the  cure  of  the 
insane.  At  that  time  I  had  been  several 
vears  watehin;^  its  cifects,  and  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  often  exercised  a 
peculiarly  sedative  power,  by  allayinsj 
the  irritability  of  the  srastric  nerves;  by 
which  irritability  the  nervous  twig's  dis- 
tributed to  the  carotids,  anion<^st  others, 
were,  I  conceived,  excited  to  an  undue 
action,  and  thus  produced  that  violent 
throbbinnf  of  those  arteries  which  is  so 
common  in  insane  persons.  I  allude  to 
this  notion  in  tiiat  work,  but  I  was  not 
so  clear  of  tlie  fact  as  to  be  induced  to 
iivow  my  opinions  nneciuivocally,  which 
I  now  do:  the  impression  on  my  mind 
was,  however,  too  strouijf  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  appeared  too  important  to  be 
neglected  ;  and  in  182^,  when  I  re- 
commenced general  practice  in  Derby- 
shire, [  proceeded  to  ascertain  its  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  that  of  the  carlxmate 
of  potassn,  on  headaches  generally,  as 
they  occur  in  the  sane.  Tlie  results 
emboldened  me  to  try  it  in  states  of 
mental  irritation;  and  in  this  class  of 
affections  tiie  soothing  and  curative 
powers  of  the  medicine  were  equally 
gratifying  ;  lastly,  1  ventured  to  try  it 
in  tijphm  fever,  and  the  same  results 
crowned  my  labours  with  success. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  by  some  cases  which 
I  shall  notice  of  Indian  cholera,  or  cholera 
asphyxia,  that  the  practice  which  I  ven- 
tured to  recommend  in  this  disease 
(reasoning  from  analogy,  for  I  have 
never  seen  the  malady)  has  been  very 
successfully  followed  by  various  prac- 
titioners in  distant  jilaces,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  very  letter  of  my  sug- 
gestion.    But  first  for  my  own  cases. 

No.  1. — In  my  book  of  daily  practice 
for  the  year  1825,  i  find  accounts  of 
three  patients  wiio  bad  fevers  of  tlie  ty- 
phoid type,  and  to  whom  I  gave  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  all  of  whom  re- 
covered ;  one  a  delicate  servant  maid, 
whose  atfection  also  partook  of  the  cha- 
racter of  phrenitis  from  a  wound  in  the 
head  that  had  some  years  before  injured 
the  brain  ;  the  other  a  lady,  whose  fever 
was  also  modified  by  an  abscess  in  the 
neck  ;  and  the  third  was  a  farmer,  whose 
case  was  unmixed. 

1825,  IMarch  30lh. — I  was  requested 
to  visit  ]\lr.  .John  Bower,  a  bale  old 
man.  aged  about  (i5  or  70,  who  resided 
at  Whitfield,  near  Glossop,  in  Derby- 


shire. I  found  him  lying  on  his  back  ; 
countenance  much  sunk  ;  eyes  dull  and 
inexpressive  ;  ])ulse  quick  and  small  ; 
tongue  rather  moist  and  furred  ;  teeth 
dry  and  dirty,  from  fever;  temperature 
of  the  body  low ;  great  prostration  of 
strength ;  much  uneasiness  on  press- 
ing tlie  stomach ;  intellect  confused. 
His  bed  was  surrounded  by  many  rela- 
tives, sotne  of  whom  had  turneil  their 
backs  upon  the  patient  to  hide  their 
tears,  believing,  as  they  afterwards  in- 
sisted, that  he  would  never  recover. 

R  Submur,  Hydrarg.  gr.  vij.  statim  su- 
mend.     Appl.  Eiiipl.  Lyttaj  Scrobic. 
cordis. 
R  Sod;E  Carbonatis,  3j. 

Sp.  vEther.  Sul|ih.  C.  oiss. 
Liq.  Ainmon.  Acet.  ^j. 
Aq.    Menth.  Pip.  Jviij.    M.    ft.  Mist, 
cujus  capiat  cochl.  ampl.  ij.  4tH  qufi- 
que  hora. 

.31st  March. — Felt  himself  very  muck 
better  ;  had  no  pain  ;  intellect  clear. 

Cont.  Mist.  Alk. 

April  1st. — Is  up,  and  downstairs; 
perfectly  convalescent. 

A  little  before  this  time,  I  had  five 
other  typhus  cases  in  one  family,  in  the 
same  village ;  but  as  the  lirst  case  was 
far  advanced  before  I  was  called  in, 
and  proved  fatal,  and  as  the  other  cases 
promised  to  be  of  the  most  formidable 
kind,  I  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  using  the  alkaline  salts  in  their  cases. 
Of  these  five  cases,  two  died — the  first 
attacked,  being  a  child  about  two  years 
old,  and  the  father,  who  obstinately  re- 
fused medicine. 

No.  II.— On  the  21st  April,  1829,  I 

was  called  to  see Scholes'   son, 

a  boy  who  had  worked  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory for  some  years,  and  who  partook 
of  the  lax  fibre  of  that  unfortunate  race 
of  boys.  lie  was  twelve  years  old,  had 
been  ill  eight  <hiys  ;  he  hud  been  under 
the  care  of  an  ai<othecary,  who  bad  ap- 
jjlied  eight  leeches  to  the  temples,  had 
kept  his  bowels  open,  and  given  him 
neutral  saline  medicines,  but  no  alkaline 
saline.  I  found  him  lying  on  his  back, 
and  so  weak  that  he  conld  not  raise 
himself  in  bed,  though  evidently  roused 
to  attempt  it  by  some  delirious  vision. 
He  was  perfectly  delirious  ;  pulse  108, 
and  thready  ;  lips  dry  ;  teeth  covered 
with  sordes ;  tongue  parched ;  eyes 
languid  and  dull,  and  inexpressive; 
countenance  sunken  ;  bowels  relaxed  ; 
thirst  troublesome,  which  was  attempted 
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io  be  allai/('(l  by  oranges,  lemonade, 
&c.  Ordered  to  take  no  otlier  l)everarfe 
than  siirin<!f-\vater,  toast  and  water,  or 
common  tea. 

R  Sodee  Carbonat.  3j. 
Sp.  ^TAh.  Nitrici,  3ij. 
Aq.   Meuth.    P.   5iv.    M.   ft.  mistura. 
Capt.  cochl.  umpl.j.  4taquaquehoia. 

23d. — Countenance  intelli<rent,  and 
he  is  perfectly  collected.  He  com- 
plains of  severe  pain  beneath  tlie  riijht 
scapula,  and  from  the  right  elbow  to 
the  wrist ;  of  this  he  had  before  made 
some  mention  on  the  21st,  on  beinor  re- 
peatedly questioned  (for  my  experience 
with  the  insane  has  taught  me  tliat 
valuable  information  may  sometimes  be 
extracted  even  from  the  very  delirious)  ; 
but  yet,  in  this  case,  it  was  too  vague 
to  act  on  it ;  his  bowels  continue  re- 
laxed ;  he  has  taken  some  gruel  and  tea, 
with  apparent  enjoyment :  tongue  clean, 
pulse  120. 

Cont.  Mistur.  Alkalin. 
Applicetur  parti  affectse  Empl.  Lyttae  am- 
plum. 

25th. — So  much  improved,  that  his 
friends  secnied  to  think  him  well;  they 
wished,  in  short,  to  load  his  stomach 
with  solid  food  and  stimulating  i)eve- 
rages,  wiiich,  of  course,  I  perempto- 
rily forbad.     Pulse  still  120. 

26tb,  27th,  28th,  29th.— Tongue 
clean,  i  now  put  him  on  a  course  of 
tonics.  A  relaxed  and  irritable  state  of 
the  bowels,  tliat  continued  up  to  the 
2Sth  or  2i)lli,  has  been  relieved  by 
Pulv.  Ipecac.  Comp.  and  Pulv.  Rhaei. ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  JNJay  1  left  him  well, 
though  extremely  weak.  It  will  give, 
perhaps,  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
tendency  of  the  fever  1  have  just  re- 
lated, if  I  notice  another  case  that  T  was 
called  to  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  during  my  attendance  on 
Scholcs,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  boys  had  been  i)lay- fellows,  and  this 
latter,  wliosc  name  I  have  forgotten, 
had  been  attacked  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  I  saw  this  youth  not  until  the 
twelfth  or  tliirteenth  day  after  the  at- 
tack.    His  case  terminated  fatally. 

No.  III. — I  was  re(]uested  to  see 
Ilarrof's  son  the  5th  September,  1830. 
He  had  been  suft'ering  from  severe  ty- 
])lins  above  three  weeks,  wlicn  the 
apothecary,  who  had  attended  him  as 
well  as  the  other  boys,  refused  to  con- 
tinue his  services.  As  the  poor  lad  did 
not   die,    I    was    called    in,    two    or 


three  days  after  this,  whicli  was 
about  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, i  found  him  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most exliaustion,  scarcely  having  the 
power  to  pick  his  lips,  which  he  seemed 
to  attempt  whilst  T  was  examining  him. 
He  was  supported  by  pillows  on  his  left 
side,  in  consequence  of  numerous  and 
large  ulcers  on  his  back  ;  large  drops 
of  perspiration  were  standing  on  bis 
face,  and  a  claminy  moisture  was 
felt  on  his  legs;  his  cheeks  had  a  ca- 
daverous appearance,  with  a  purple  hue ; 
his  lips  were  parched,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  yellow  crust ;  bis  teeth  were 
loaded  with  sordes,  his  tongue  was 
loaded  with  a  thick,  dry,  yellow  coat, 
and  he  had  not  the  power  to  thrust  it 
out.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  tunica 
adnata  were  turgid;  great  insensii)ility 
both  to  sound  and  light ;  lie  seemed  not 
to  hear  any  thing  that  was  passing  about 
iiim,  and  at  noon  he  thought  it  was 
"  dark  night.''  Had  been  much  troubled 
with  diarrhoea  and  very  offensive  stools, 
and  he  had  been  nearly  constantly  de- 
lirious, but  by  some  exertion  1  got  him 
to  comprehend  my  questions.  His  pulse 
near  112,  very  compressible,  and  rather 
soft.  He  had  been  taking  a  solution  of 
Nitras  Potassfe,  and  Mistur.  Cretacese 
cum  'J'inc.  Kino,  and  he  had  been  allowed 
as  much  milk  and  butter-milk  as  he 
chose  to  take.  T  ordered  him  to  have 
no  milk,  nor  any  acids  in  any  form,  but 
to  take  cold  water,  toast  and  water,  or 
tea,  or  gruel,  at  bis  option. 

R  Ciirbonat.  Sodae,   Jij- 
Liq.  AnimOD.  Acet.  _^j. 
Aq.  Meiuh.  Pip.  ^viij.    M.  ft.  Mistur. 
capiat  coclil.  ampl.  j.  om.  hora. 
R  Pulv.  Ipecac.  C.   gr.  ij.  ft.    pulv.    post 
singuias  sedes  liquidas  capieud. 

7lh.  —  Countenance   natural ;    pulse 
120;  tongue  nearly  clean  ;  takes  a  little 
food,  and  seems  to  relish  it. 
Cont.  JMistura. 

8th. — Tongue  clean  ;  pulse  12^;  eyes 
clear  ;  takes  food  with  a  relisli ;  lias  had 
a  healthy  stool ;  gets  some  sound  sleep, 
but  his  many  sores  disturb  him. 

R  Infus.  Cascarilisp,  J^iiss. 

Tine,  (,'alumbic,  Jss.  M.  ft.  Mistur. 
c:ipiat  cochl.  aiiipl.  j.  4ta  q.q.  hora. 
To  Lave  an  ounce  of  good  port,  or 
sherry,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
and  beef-tea  or  mutton-broth,  and  a 
little  broiled  mutton,  &:c. 

lOih. — Tongue  continues  perfectly 
dean;    pulse  110;    a])potitc   for  food 
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stronjjer.  Henceforward  lie  irraduallv, 
thouijh  very  slowly,  rejiaiiicd  hid 
health. 

No.   IV.  —  I    was    called    to    Mrs. 

W on  the  20th  April,  182f).     She  is 

a  thin,  little,  delicate  woman,  a  mother, 
and  atjed  about  34  years.  She  com- 
plained of  n^reat  dcl)ility,  severe  head- 
ache, £^iddiness.  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  move  about  the  house,  had  had 
no  sound  sleep  the  precedinj^  niiiht,  and 
when  she  slumbered  she  was  harassed 
by  frightful  dreams,  i^he  bus  extreme 
thirst;  her  countenance  indicates  dis- 
tress; eyes  heavy  and  glistening; 
touijue  furred,  of  a  dirty  smoaky  hue, 
moist,  and  trembles  as  she  puis  it 
out.  Pulse  101;  skin  dry,  but  not  hot; 
makes  but  little  water. 

Apply  six  leeches  beliind  the  ears, 
and  encourag-e  the  bleeding  with  warm 
bran  poultices. 

R  Pulv.  Ipecac.  9j. 

Aulim.Tart.  gr.  j.  M.  ft.  Eraet.  quam- 
primuin  sum  end. 

R  Submur.  Hydrarg.  s,t.  vj.  ft.  Bol.h.  s.  S. 

R  Carbonatis  Sodic,  5ij. 
Sp.  yEther  Nitric,  ^ss. 
Aq.  Menth.  Pip.  j'viiss.    IM.   ft.   Mist, 
capiat  coch.  ij.  4ta  quaque  bora. 

21st. — Headache  much  less;  only 
feels  giddy  when  standing  upright ; 
does  not  feel  so  weak  ;  is  not  thirsty  ; 
her  manner,  from  being  oppressed  and 
melancholy,  is  ciiecrful ;  eyes  still 
heavy ;  tongue  furred  ;  pulse  80,  and 
more  free ;  but  she  had  a  restless 
night. 

Cont.  Mistura. 

22d. —  Countenance  natural;  had 
some  sound  sleep  last  niglit ;  feels  no 
pain  in  tlie  head,  except  some  slight 
pain  at  the  back  part,  more  like  a  sore- 
ness left  by  the  previous  severe  pain 
than  a  regular  headache ;  feels  giddy 
on  sitting  upright ;  tongue  moist ; 
pulse  SO  ;  no  particular  thirst. 
Cont.  Mistur.  Alkal. 

25th.— She  is  convalescent. 

No.  V.  —  Hobson,  a  carter,  aged 
about  40.  I  was  requested  by  his  mas- 
ter to  visit  him.  I  found  the  man  had 
been  ill  about  a  fortnight,  during  which 
he  had  been  under  the  care  of  an  apo- 
thecary, who  iiad  bled  him  freelv  and 
given  him  saline  purgatives ;  and  his 
master,  who,  my  patient  at  the  time, 
requested  me  to  see  him  in  consequence 
of  his  extreme  debility  and  exhaustion, 
not  having  strength,  though  a  powerful 
man,  to  put   his  arm  out  of  bed,  &c. 


I  found  his  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  his  tongue 
furred  and  of  a  smoaky  luie  in  the  cen- 
tre, red  at  the  edges,  and  moist ;  pulse 
9(),  thready,  and  rather  sharp  ;  coun- 
tenance haggard;  eyes  very  dull;  and 
it  appeared  to  cause  him  considera- 
ble exertion  to  attend  to  inv  questions, 
which  be  seemed  but  impcrfectlv  to 
comprehend,  though  I  spoke  slowly, 
and  put  my  questions  in  different 
phrases.  He  evinced  some  uneasiness 
from  pressure  on  the  stomach  ;  bowels 
open  ;  had  been,  and  continued,  ex- 
tremely restless,  having  scarcely  slept 
for  many  days  and  nights.  Had  been  fre- 
quently delirious,  but  not  constantly  so. 

Trtatment . — To  take  water  and  slops, 
as  I  have  ordered  in  similar  cases. 

R  Sodfe  Carbon.  3ij. 

Aq.   Menth.   Pip.  ^viij.  M.  ft.   Mist, 
capiat  cochl.  ij.  4tii  (j.  q.  hora, 

29th. — Pulse  60  ;  tongue  clean  ;  skin 
cool,  and  all  his  manner  evinces  a  mind 
and  body  perfectly  at  ease,  though  much 
exhausted.  ]n  reply  to  my  question, 
he  said,  "  I  felt  quiet  and  composed 
soon  after  I  took  the  medicine,  and  I 
have  had  more  sleep  since,  ti\an  I  had 
during  the  whole  time  I  have  been  ill." 
Cont.  Mistur.  Alkal. 

October  1st — I  found  him  np  and 
sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  fire.  He  was 
very  cheerful. 

i\o.  VI.— Mrs.  Hobson,  the  wife  of 
the  last  patient. 

October  3d.— On  calling  to  ask  how 
her  husband  got  on,  my  attention  was 
directly  called  to  the  wife.  She  exhi- 
bits great  depression  of  countenance, 
and  despondency  ;  eyes  rather  promi- 
nent and  suffused;  tongue  furred,  I)iit 
moist;  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  100, 
and  rather  small  and  short;  couiplains 
of  great  debility,  that  she  can  scarcely 
move  about  the  house ;  has  severe 
headache,  pains  in  her  liml)s  and  back, 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  diminution  of 
the  usual  quantity  of  urine ;  —  her 
bowels  are  confined,  her  nights  very 
restless,  and  wiien  she  dozes  she  con- 
stantly dreams  of  flying  or  swim- 
ming. "  I  think,  sir,"  she  concluded, 
"  that  I  am  going  to  have  my  husband's 
disorder." 

R  Pulv.  Ipecac.  9j. 

Ant.  Tart.  gr.  j.     M.  ft,  Pulv.  Emet. 
vespere  suinend. 

R  Submur.  Hydr.  gr.  iv. 
Pulv.  .Iilaj).  gr.  vij. 
Syr.  Rliarani,  q.g.  ft.  Bol.  bora  sonini 
.sumend. 
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R  Sod?e  Carbonat,  5iij.  ft.  Pulv.  In 
Chartas,  vj,  divide,  sumat  j.  4ta  qua- 
que  bora. 

October4th,  5  P.M. — She  met  meat 
the  door,  as  I  was  about  to  enter,  with 
an  animated  countenance,  and  in  answer 
to  my  question  she  replied,  "  Oh,  you 
have  cured  me."  I,  however,  found  her 
pulse  al)out  80,  thousrh  natural ;  tonsjue 
clean  ;  skin  cool.  .She  reported  that 
the  evacuants  had  respectively  operated 
effectually  ;  that  slie  had  no  headache, 
and  no  piiin  ;  and  that  she  slept  better, 
though  she  had  dreamt  considerably. 

Cont.  Pulv.  SodfE,  ter  in  die. 

6tb.— She  is  quite  well. 

I  could  relate  ten  or  a  dozen  more 
cases  of  typhus,  similar  to  those  1  have 
detailed,  that  occurred  in  this  valley  by 
the  brook  side ;  but  I  think  I  may  now 
fairly  close  this  part  of  my  paper,  and 
]  mav  just  obser^'e  that  1  have  not  lost 
a  sinjrle  case  of  typhus  when  I  have  re- 
lied on  the  use  of  alkaline  salts. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  cases, 
however,  which  I  shall  ahridire  into  the 
smallest  space,  to  shew  the  effect  of  the 
alkaline  salts  in  allayiuir  gastric  irrita- 
tion, and  thereby  removing  delirium  and 
restoring  tranquility  to  the  mind,  and 
repose  to  the  body,  in  fever;  and  in  re- 
moving the  unhealthy  nervous  stimulus 
when  it  is  exerted  on  the  arteries  going 
to  the  head,  threatening  apoplexy. 

M.  J.,  a  stout  healthy  young  woman, 
aged  23,  was  attacked  with  hysteritis  on 
the  24th  January,  1828.  The  inflam- 
matory action  was  subdued,  by  copious 
general  and  local  bleeding,  in  live  days. 
After,  however,  great  restlessness  and 
occasionaldeliriumcame  on,  with  much 
mental  irritation,  though  naturally  of  a 
most  mild  and  enduring  spirit.  She 
took  a  scruple  of  the  carbonas  potassae 
every  two  hours.  The  first  powder  pro- 
cured ease — she  speedily  fell  asleep, 
"  and  has  slept  mostly  :ince," — that  is, 
eighteen  hours  after  the  first  dose. 

February  Gth,  she  was  quite  well. 

Paul  Jones,  engineer,  aged  about 
30,  March  29,  182!),  in  a  state  of  furi- 
ous delirium,  rccjuiring  two  men  to  hold 
him.  It  was  evident  he  had  iteen  drink- 
ing spirits,  and  his  friends  and  relatives, 
who  were  present,  and  who  had  spent 
the  day  with  him,  told  me  he  had 
taken  some  rUm  and  water,  as  they 
all  had,  but  none  of  them  to  any 
excess.     They     were    perfectly    asto- 


nished at  his  present  state,  as  the 
man  did  not  shew  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
order till  some  time  after  drinking  the 
rum  and  water,  and  all  the  other  per- 
sons present  were  perfectly  sober. 
R  Soda;  Carb.  3ss. 

Julep.  Camphorffi,  ^ij.     M.  ft.   haust. 
statim  sumend. 

The  effect  was  immediate  ;  he  had  no 
sooner  swallowed  the  medicine  than  he 
ceased  from  struggling,  and  very  soon 
after  be  spoke  rationally.  I  advi.sed 
him  to  take  the  medicine  for  the  next 
twelve  hours,  a  dose  every  four  hours. 
The  next  morning  he  went  to  his 
usual  work,  and  was  quite  well. 

A  highly-respectable  gentleman, 
whose  wealth  enal)led  him  to  command 
what  was  considered  by  the  public  the 
best  advice,  visited  the  metropolis,  and, 
for  the  advantage  of  medical  aid,  took 
up  his  abode  there.  He  consulted  a 
wealihy  and  highly-popular  practitioner, 
and  was  alarmed  by  the  assurance  that 
apoplexy  hung  over  him,  and  that  cup- 
pinf/  was  bis  only  remedy.  The  poor 
gentleman  soon  knew  the  nearest  way 
to  half  the  cuppers  about  town.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  the  dreaded  giddiness 
coming  on,  he  hurried  in  alarm  to  the 
nearest  cupper,  lost  a  few  ounces  of 
blood,  and  was  relieved.  This  could 
not  last  long ;  he  grew  languid,  ex- 
tremely timid,  and  mentally  depressed  ; 
he  felt,  he  said,  that  this  state  of  things 
must  kill  him.  He  fled  to  the  country, 
and  became  my  patient,  in  conse(juence 
of  an  accident.  In  my  investigations 
as  to  the  state  of  his  general  health,  I 
learned  this  melancholy  tale.  1  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  the 
carbon,  sodae,  and  I  have  never  under- 
stood that  he  has  either  been  cupped  or 
even  affected  by  giddiness  since,  so  as 
to  cause  him  any  alarm. 

Of  the  Cholera  Asphyxia,  called  the 
Indian  Cholera, 
Having  stated  in  "  The  Times"  of 
the  2 1  St  June  last,  that  I  had  repeatedly 
delected  acid  to  be  predominant  in  the 
cholera  morbus  of  these  climates,  I 
proceeded  to  infer  that  a  peculiar  mor- 
l)ific  acid  is  the  cause  of  all  the  fright- 
ful tortures  and  deaths  tliat  so  freipient- 
ly  and  speedily  overtake  those  who 
are  attacked  by  this  terrible  disease ; 
and  I  also  concluded,  that  as  I  had 
found  5j-  doses  of  the  carbonas  sodae, 
given  as  oftcnas  the  sensations  of  the  pre- 
sence of  acid  were  experienced — that  is, 
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two  or  three  times  an  hour,  or  once  in 
two  or  three  hours — relieve  the  pains, 
aiul  promote  fecal  evacuations,  I  ven- 
tured to  recommence  atrial  of  this  me- 
dicine in  the  cholera  asphyxia  ;  having', 
moreover,  reasoned  myself  into  the  con- 
viction, from  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  various  sources, 
that  the  same  virus  which  produces  the 
cholera  asphyxia  is  only  an  augmented 
power  of  that  which  produces  the  ty- 
phus fever*,  the  various  phenomena 
depending,  for  their  variety,  on  the 
mental  and  bodily  state  of  the  attacked  ; 
especially  on  the  state  of  the  first  pas- 
sages of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  in- 
trinsic energy  of  the  nervous  power, 
which  ditfers  immensely  in  different  in- 
dividuals, and  is  not  so  readily  ascer- 
tained as  many  seem  to  imagine;  so 
that  some  shall  have  only  one  or  two 
of  the  syiaptoms  of  unusual  gastric  ir- 
ritation, which  disappear  with  a  dose  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  others  (as  a 
patient  of  my  own  the  other  day)  shall 
have  pains  of  the  bowels  and  cramp  of 
the  liml)s,  with  great  debility,  and  so 
on  in  all  the  various  grades,  till  we  come 
to  the  unfortunate  who  seems  as  if  sud- 
denly poisoned,  suddenly  struck  with 
the  hand  of  death  ;  besides,  the  fact  that 
the  disease,  if  it  does  not  speedily  de- 
stroy, generally  assumes  the  form  of 
typhus  fever,  is  another  strong  ground 
to  regard  the  cause  of  the  two  diseases 
as  identical,  and  the  diseases  themselves 
as  partaking  of  this  identity.  I  believe 
I  may  claim  to  be  the  first  to  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
curative  powers  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  in  this  class  of  diseases.  Since 
then  it  has  been  put  to  the  test ;  and  of 
its  efficacy  we  have  some  information  in 
the  following  cases,  extracted  from  the 
Medical  Gazette  of  January  7,  1^32  f- 

In  conclusion  I  will  observe,  that  the 
alkaline  salts,  being  carbonates,  appear 
to  exert  a  very  peculiar  power  in  allay- 
ing gastric  irritation  ;  more  so  in  sonic 
cases  than  opium,  or  sulphate  of  mor- 
phine, or  effervescing  draughts,  or  ni- 
tric acid  ; — cases  of  which  I  should  have 
adduced,   hud  not  my    paper    already 


*  See  Mr.  Searle's  remarks  on  the  connexion 
between  Cholera  and  Fever,  and  also  Dr.  Hol- 
brook's,  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  January  7,  1832; 
besides  many  others,  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
work. 

t  We  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
the  cases ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  reprint  what  we 
published  so  lately.— Ed.  G.\z. 

224. i\. 


trespassed  too  much  on  your  very  valu- 
able journal.  Again:  except  with  eme- 
tics,  there  is  scarcely  any  medicine 
that  the  alkaline  salts  mav  not  he  com- 
bined with.  Of  the  mode  of  treating 
cholera  asphyxia  in  its  various  stages, 
the  reader  need  not  be  informed  that 
it  is  no  part  of  my  design.  I  hope  I 
have  said  enough  to  make  it  desirable 
that  those  gentlemen  who  have  tried  the 
alkaline  salts  in  the  cholera  asphvxia, 
would  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  parti- 
culars to  the  public.  Have  any  pa- 
tients afllicted  with  cholera  asphyxia 
died  where  the  carbonas  sodie  has  had  a 
fair  trial ? 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Paul  Sl-'^dk  Kmght. 


DR. 


HOPE  0\  THE  I'ATHOLOGY  OF 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  many  of  the  profession,  I 
last  week  forwarded  you  an  account  of 
the  twenty-nine  cases  of  mild  cholera 
recently  under  my  care  in  the  St.  lAIary- 
le-Bone  Infirmary.  Though  it  was  not 
my  wish  or  intention  to  have  appeared 
in  your  pages,  or  elsewhere,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  tlie  present 
epidemic,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  at 
your  disposal  the  following  corollary  of 
cases,  because,  taken  in  connexion  with 
those  of  the  children  already  described, 
they  form,  so  far  as  my  reading  and  ob- 
servation enable  me  to  judge,  the  most 
complete  commentary  on  the  pathology 
of  cholera  that  can  he  desired. 

Case  I. — A  girl,  ten  years  old,  had 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  with  all 
the  other  symptoms  of  malignant  cho- 
lera, in  their  most  characteristic  form, 
and  died  in  twelve  hours. 

Sedio,  six  /tours  post-mortem. — Ex- 
terior.— Eyes  deeply  sunk,  encircled  hy 
a  livid  areola  ;  features  shrunk,  as  from 
extreme  emaciation  ;  complexion  dusky; 
han'ls  and  feet  livid,  palms  .shrivelled  ; 
fingers  drawn  in  ;  7namiiiari/  veins  i'aW, 
lungs  universally  of  a  rather  deep  violet 
colour,  especially  below,  but   without 
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cadaveric  ensjorgement ;  pleura  of  same 
colour;  htart,  coronary  veins  much 
gorsjcd,  rii^ht  cavities  distended,  with 
liquid  black  blood,  left  ventricle  and 
aorta  contained  the  same;  liver  more 
Sforijed  than  natural;  fjoll-bladder  not 
quite  full,  muddy  preeu  colour,  thick 
black  blood,  like  treacle,  oozed  from 
the  vena  portae  and  cava;  small  intes- 
tines, externally  of  a  pink  hue,  tra- 
versed, especially  in  the  jejunum,  by 
transverse  ruijous  streaks,  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  corresponding  with  the  tracts  of 
the  valvuhe  conniventes ;  substance  of 
the  intestines  thickened,  peritoneal  coat 
viscid  and  sticky  *,  surface  flattened 
from  loss  of  resilience  ;  stomach,  a  thick 
layer  of  greyish  slime  overspread  its 
surface,  which  was  reddish  and  soft ; 
contents  were  a  greyish  liquid,  with 
slime.  The  first  three  inches  of  the 
duodenum  were  palish,  but,  from  this 
point  tn  the  end  of  the  rectum,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  was  of  a  deep  pink  hue, 
and  turgid,  from  minute  vascularity,  the 
colour  amounting,  in  the  jejunum,  to 
light  red,  and  over  the  last  six  inches  of 
the  ileum  to  deep  red.  Tiiroughout  the 
whole  canal  the  isolated  glands  were  re- 
markably developed,  being,  in  the  duo- 
denum and  jejunum,  larger  than  mus- 
tard seeds,  and  thickly  disseminated, 
rather  smaller  and  more  scattered  in  the 
ileum,  and  in  the  great  intestines  large 
and  numerous  again.  Here  also  some 
of  the  congregated  glands  (patches  of 
Peyer)  were  enlarged,  and  prominent. 
The  whole  villous  surface  of  the  canal 
was  overspread  with  a  thick  layer  of  te- 
nacious, adherent,  slimy  mucus,  tinged 
yellow,  with  bile  over  two  inches  of  Uie 
duodenum.  The  contents  of  the  duo- 
denum were,  a  little  fluid,  like  gruel ; 
the  same  in  the  upper  third  of  the  jeju- 
num :  in  the  two  lower  thirds  was  a  fluid 
resembling  half-boiled  white  of  cgti, 
which  became  thinner,  more  abundant, 
and  more  opaque,  on  descending,  and 
this  continued  throughout  the  ileuu), 
still  becominir  tliinner  and  more  abun- 
dant. Near  the  colon  it  was  as  thin  as 
rice-gniel,  and  contained  a  floating  in- 
termixture ot  small  opacjue  flakes. "  The 
same  fluid  existed  in  abundance  in  the 
colon,  except  at  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
the  calihre  of  whicli  was  obliterated  by 


*  This  character  existed  equally  in  the  girl,  who 
died  in  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  and  in  the 
boy  in  James  Street.  It  is  preliininary  to  the 
effusion  of  lymph  on  serous  iiiimbranes. 


contraction  ;  odour  peculiarly  sweet  and 
oppressive;  no  f(Ecal  scent  or  matter; 
bladder  emytty ,  size  of  a  small  flattened 
fig:  no  apprecialde  alteration  of  the 
abdominal  ganglia,  or  nerves. 

Signed  by  four  physicians,  including 
INI.  Auzoux,  and  three  surgeons. 

Case  II. — A  female  set.  50,  in  the 
Mary-le-Bone  infirmary,  had  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  with  «// the  other 
characteristic  syu)ptoms  of  malignant 
cholera  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  died 
in  10  hours. 

Sectio,  7iincteen  hours  after  death. — 
Exterior.  —  Features  extremely  sunk, 
hands  shrivelled — contracted,  feet  less 
shrivelled,  extended  by  spasms ;  nails 
livid,  mammary  veins  gorged,  lituys  em- 
physematous— prominent,  buUce  aslarge 
as  nuts,  no  unusual  engorgement ;  co- 
ronary veins  congested,  heart  hypertro- 
phous,  and  fatty,  three  valves  diseased ; 
all  the  cavities,  and  also  the  aorta,  con- 
tained thin  black  blood,  the  right  side 
being  gorged.  In  the  right  ventricle 
were  two  small  amher-eoloured  coagula. 
Some  black  blood  in  the  pulmonary  ar^ 
tery,  which  was  dilated  to  double ;  liver 
not  materially  ullereA,  y all  bladder  only 
half  full,  bile  natural. 

Exterior  of  Intestines. — Stomach  ex- 
hibited increased  straggling  vascularity, 
colon  pale,  in  parts  distended — in  others 
contracted  to  the  circumference  of  a 
finger.  Small  intestines  universally  of 
deep  pink  colour,  with  transverse  red 
streaks,  following  the  lines  of  the  val- 
vulae  conniventes,  especially  in  the  jeju- 
num.    Surface  flattened. 

Interior  of  Intestines. — Stotnach  con- 
tained water,  with  much  slime,  involving 
povvder  of  mustard.  A  thick  coat  of 
adherent  slime  overspread  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  was  universally  ma- 
mellated,  and  red  iu  several  extensive 
patches ;  pylorus  thickened,  calibre  of 
the  first  haU-iuch  of  the  duodenum  ob- 
literated by  contraction  ;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  of 
deep  pink  hue,  with  turgidity,  from  mi- 
nute vascular  injection,  rather  paler  pink 
througliout  the  ileum,  and  a  blush 
throughout  the  colon  ;  a  few  isolated 
glands  slightly  enlarged  iu  the  duodenum 
— not  elsewhere  ;  a  thick  layer  of  tena- 
cious slime  adhered  to  the  whole  mu- 
cous surface.  Duodenum  and  jejunum 
contained  much  fluid,  like  thick  gruel, 
tinged  pink :  the  ileum  contained  a 
matter  resembling  half-boiled  white  of 
egg,  with  much  tliin,  colourless,   rice- 
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fj^ruel  fluid.  The  latter  fluid  existed  in 
al)undanc'e  in  the  colon.  Calihre  of  tlie 
sijfmoid  flexure  almost  obliterated  ity 
contraction.  No  fiecal  matter  or  scent, 
but  a  sweet  oppressive  odour.  Bladder 
contracted  to  the  size  of  a  flattened  tig. 
Signed  by  four  physicians  and 
two  surgeons. 

On  comparin;r  these  dissections  with 
that  of  the  child  who  died  in  i\iary-le- 
bone  Infirmary  *,  it  will  he  perceived 
that  they  are  essentially  identical. 

Thus  the  liistory  of  cholera,  from  its 
mildest  to  its  most  malignant  form,  is 
complete ;  all  the  intermediate  links 
being  filled  up.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
children  who  recovered,  several,  on  ad- 
mission, presented  very  slight  symp- 
toms; yet,  from  blood-letting  being 
tardily  or  inadequately  performed,  they 
fell  into  a  state  equally  perilous  with 
that  which  existed  on  admission  in  the 
child  who  died.  This  child,  who  did  not 
from  the  first  present  all  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  malignant  cholera, 
exhibited,  on  dissection,  precisely  the 
same  morbid  appearances  as  another 
child  (Case  I.)  who  did  present  all  the 
characteristic  symptoms ;  and  the  ap- 
pearances in  both  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception, identical  with  those  of  the  aged 
female  (Case  II.),  who  also  was  aifected 
with  the  disease  in  its  m.alignant  form. 
The  exception  consisted  in  the  minor 
degree  of  glandular  development  in  the 
latter  case  ;  a  circumstance  prohul)ly 
connected  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
as  the  development  seems  to  be  more 
marked  in  children. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  disease,  whe- 
ther •'  mild"  or  "  malignant,"  is  the 
same  in  its  intimate  nature,  and  different 
only  in  degree.  It  follows,  also,  by  an 
equally  rigid  deduction  from  facts,  that 
the  affection  is  primitively  and  essen- 
tially of  an  inflammatory  kind  ;  for  in 
the  children  tiie  symptoms  were  dis- 
tinctly phlogistic,  and  they  yielded  to 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  In  the  one 
that  died,  and  who  had  presented  the 
phlogistic  symptoms  in  (juestion,  the 
postmortem  appearances  corresponded 
with  those  exhibited  in  the  malignant 
cases ;  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
in  the  latter  the  appearances  originated 


*  Vide  Med.  Gai.  March  10,  1832,  p.  8ej,  where 
for  "  fresh,"  read  "  thick."  The  name  of  Mr. 
Staffokd,  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary,  who  was 
jiresentat  thedissection,  was  accidentally  omitted. 


in  the  same  cause.  The  character  of 
the  appearances  themselves  sujiplies  a 
further  argument,  since  they  are  such 
as  congestion  is  wholly  incapable  of 
producing:  inflammation  alone  can  ac- 
count for  them.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  cases,  especially  those  of 
very  sudden  death,  in  which  no'increased 
intestinal  vascularity  exists;  in  which 
nothing  more  is  to  be  found  than  the 
characteristic/HJf/ contents  of  the  canal. 
Still,  as  these  contents  have,  under  more 
intelligible  circumstances,  been  traced 
to  an  inflammatory  cause,  the  evidence 
which  they  attbrd  is  scarcely  less  con- 
clusive ;  they  are  vestiges,  and  therefore 
proofs  of  inflammation,  in  the  same  way 
that  recent  lymph  efl'uscd  on  a  serous 
membrane  (though  unaccompanied,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  with  the 
slightest  discernihle  vascularity  ;  though 
the  membrane  be  even  paler  than  natu- 
ral, as  we  sometimes  find  it)  affords  a 
positive  indication  of  antecedent  inflam- 
matory action. 

Which,  it  may  next  be  inquired,  is  the 
first  in  the  series  of  morbid  actions.'*  Is 
the  impression  on  the  nervous  system, 
or  the  afiection  of  the  hovels?'  Tiie 
cases  of  death  witliin  a  few  hours,  and 
even  within  a  few  minutes,  appear  to 
afibrd  so  strong  evidence  of  the  former, 
that  to  doubt  it  would  at  first  sight  seem 
rash. 

Yet  a  close  analysis  of  the  circum- 
stances leads  to  the  opposite  opinion. 
Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  primary  impression  is  on  the 
nervous  system,  its  immediate  conse- 
quence is,  a  retardation,  verging  on  sus- 
pension, of  the  circulation,  with  a  con- 
gestion of  the  great  vessels  and  internal 
organs.  But  congestion  is  utterly  in- 
butticient  to  account  for  the  intestinal 
chanjres  ;  lor  tiie  minute,  homogeneous 
capillary  injection,  the  thickening,  the 
glandular  development,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary secretions.  A  niere  straining, 
or  intihration,  from  gorged  vessels, 
never  yet  produced  changes  of  this  de- 
scri|)tion— a  fact  too  familiar  to  every 
experienced  morbid  anatomist  to  require 
insisting  upon.  On  this  view,  then,  the 
disease  could  not  be  produced.  Let  us 
examine  the  other— that  entertained  by 
Dupuytren.  An  individual  may  expe- 
rience a  stitch  in  iiis  ribs,  and  a"  shiver- 
ing at  the  same  moment.  Thus  the  first 
evidence  of  an  acute  pleurisy  is  simulta- 
neous with  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  disease.     Why  may  not  an  intcs- 
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tinal  inflammation  supervene  with  equal 
celeriiy?  Supposing  the  attack  to  be 
smart,  the  patient  may  sink  at  once 
under  the  first  nervous  shock  ;  for  we 
must  recollect  that,  in  this  disease,  not 
a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  is  atfected  ;  and  that  the  canal  is 
in  connexion  with  almost  the  whole  of 
the  ijannlionic  nervous  system.  When, 
then,  we  reca'l  to  mind  the  nervous  de- 
pression connected  with  an  ordinary 
ffastro-enteritis,  and  still  more  the 
overpowerinjr  exhaustion  and  faintness 
fauiiliar  to  the  personal  experience  of 
most  persons,  as  resultiiifif  from  so  sliglit 
a  cause  as  a  twin<^e  of  colic,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  a  purj^aiive,  we  can  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  that  impres- 
sion on  the  nervous  system  must  be 
which  proceeds  from  a  violent  inliam- 
matory  irritation  of  the  whole  tract  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Sui)posin<T  a  pa- 
tient to  he  carried  off  by  this  first  shock, 
we  should  not  expect  to  find,  on  dissec- 
tion, well  characterized  vestiges  of  iii- 
flainmation,  for  the  i)rocess  tendinis  to 
jjroduce  them  has  been  intercepted  in 
limine.  I  recently  attended  a  case  of 
])ericardilis,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  fatal  in  24  hours.  Tlie  vesti;;es, 
thoujjh  nneijuivocal  from  their  nature, 
were  almost  inappreciably  slight.  Tims, 
then,  would  1  venture  to  explain  those 
cases  in  which  death  is  so  sudden  as  to 
breed  the  idea  that  the  fatal  impression 
is  primarily  on  the  nervous  system. 

In  more  jjrotracted  cases,  violent 
vomitinif  and  purirjiiij,  with  epii^astric 
burnin^ratid  pain,  trcnerally  precede  any 
appallinif  decree  of  nervous  collapse. 
In  such  we  should  expect  to  find,  and 
accordingly  we  do  find,  marked  vestiges 
of  inflaminalion,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
cases  aboie  detailed. 

Adinitiing  tlie  nervous  shock  to  ori- 
ginate in  alidominal  irritation,  it  be- 
comes intelligible  why  the  ganglionic 
system  alone  is  affected;  which  is  not 
so  obvious  on  the  doctrine  that  the  dis- 
ease commences  with  a  [jrimary  impres- 
sion on  the  nervous  system. 

If  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  cho- 
lera l)e  c(»rrect,  its  a()plication  to  the 
treatment  is  too  simjjleto  re(|uirc  ex- 
planaiioii.  i'Vee  bleeding,  already  found 
so  effectual  in  tlie  early  stages,  should 
not  be  confined  to  tlie  arm,  but  a  large 
nundier  of  leeches  al-o,  with  the  usual 
fomentations,  &c.  should  be  ap|)licd  to 
the  e()iga»triuin  and  abdiunen.  Internal 
Stimuli  aliould  be  uvolded  to  the  utmost. 


Bilious  dejections  are  rather  the  index 
than  the  cause  of  the  solution  of  the  dis- 
ease. As  the  liver  is  one  of  the  organs 
most  susceptible  of  congestion,  so  it  is 
one  of  the  last  to  recover  from  it. 
When,  therefore,  a  free  excretion  of  bile 
shews  that  it  has  resumed  its  function, 
we  may  presume  that  the  disease  has 
come  to  a  crisis.  With  the  view  of  sti- 
mulating and  disgorging  the  organ,  ca- 
lomel should  be  given,  as  being  by  far 
the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  intestinal  lesions  are  great, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  in  the  above  I 
cases,  and  the  patient  has  sunk  into  ' 
decided  collapse,  he  must,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  inevitably  die ;  for,  as  the  cause 
is  constantly  in  operation  to  regenerate 
the  collapse,  the  nervous  system,  though 
temporarily  roused,  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  an  active  state  for  a  suflicient 
period  to  allow  of  the  necessary  repara- 
tive process  through  the  medium  of 
sufficiently  energetic  means.  Hence 
the  paramount  importance  of  grappling" 
with  the  disease  in  the  first  moments  of 
its  existence. 

The  (luestion  whether  the  malady  be 
imported  or  indigenous,  appears  to  have 
created  much   superfluous  disceptation. 
What  diflSculty  should  there  be  in  con- 
ceding to  tlie  advocates  of  the  former 
opinion  that  it  has  already  existed  in      J 
this   country,   at  Clapham,   at    Leeds,      li 
perhaps  in   the   experience  of  several 
private  practitioners,   and   that  the  pre- 
sent epidemic  is  nothing  more  than  the 
extensive   prevalence   of   what,    in  the 
above  cases,  existed  only  sporadically  ? 
This   does   not   make   the   disease  less         I 
cholera — less  an  extremely  violent  and       J 
fatal  malady  :  it  does  not  prove  it  to  be       J 
an  ordinurij    gastro-enieritic   fever— an       a 
opinion   which   has  refuted   itself;   nor 
does  it  decidedly  prove  any  thing  either 
for  or  against  its  contagious  nature. 
i  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Hope,  M.D. 

l.S,  Lower  Seymour-street, 
Wednesday,  March  14,  1832. 


MELCENA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  a  lecture  on  Meloena,  by  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,    as  rcjiorted  in   your  journal    of 
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February  IStli,  that  (listinijuished  pliy- 
sician  is  stuted  to  have  said,  "  I  think 
that  when  these  discharges  take  place 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  that,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  blood  which  lias  iinderf^one 
a  certain  change."  lie  does  not  ad- 
vance any  reasons  for  entertairing  this 
opinion,  unless  the  following  may  he 
considered  as  such  : — "  it  is  admiraldy 
remedied  hy  small  and  fre(iuent  doses 
of  oil  of  turpentine, /««<  li/ieiuciiiorr/iafje 
from  these  parts  ;"  and  that  "  persons 
are  exceedingly  exhausted  by  this  dis- 
charge." 

Had  this  come  from  a  person  less  de- 
servedly eminent,  I  should  have  con- 
sidered any  remarks  on  it  unnecessary ; 
but  an  error,  if  such  it  be,  in  i)athology, 
sanctioned  by  such  an  authority,  cannot 
but  lead  to  injurious  mistakes  in  prac- 
tice. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  pages  with  any 
speculative  opinions  of  mine,  but  give 
the  particulars  of  a  severe  case  of  IMe- 
loena  which  came  under  my  notice  about 
live  years  since. 

John  Edmonds,  a  labourer,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  generally  of  robust  health, 
had  for  a  few  days  felt  but  little  desire 
for  food  ;  siill  he  followed  his  employ- 
ment, until,  rising  in  the  morning,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  profuse  vo- 
miting and  purging,  of  u  tenacious  semi- 
liquid  substance  of  a  reddish-black 
colour,  which  he  and  his  attendants 
considered  to  be  grumous  blood.  Of 
this  matter  he  continued  for  several 
days  and  nights  in  succession  lo  evacu- 
ate immense  quantities  ;  the  first  two 
days  respectively  not  less,  I  should  say, 
than  two  gallons.  When  poured  from 
a  white  vessel  it  left  a  reddish  tinge, 
but  when  seen  in  a  mass,  this  tinge  was 
scarcely  perceptible. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  evacu- 
ating this  matter  which  was  not  unob- 
served by  the  patient — namely,  that 
both  ih^  vomiting  and  purging  were  of 
a  passive  description,  and  called  for  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient;  on  ex- 
periencing a  sensation  of  fulness,  he 
had  only,  as  it  were,  to  allow  its  escape. 

Whilst  this  matter  continued  to  be 
passed,  the  symptoms  were  not  at  any 
time  varied;  with  an  almost  over- 
powering feeling  of  lassitude,  the  pulse 
was  full  and  soft,  but  unnaturally  slow  ; 
the  tongue  was  moist  and  not  loaded, 
but  of  a  dirty-uhite  colour.  A  dis- 
tressing obtvue  pain  in  the  head,  which 
almost   prevented   his  raising  it  from 


the  pillow;  it  seemed,  he  said,  as 
thougii  '*  a  weight  were  on  it."  The 
abdomen  full  and  soft ;  not  in  the  least 
uneasy  or  painful  on  i)ressure.  Ifespi- 
ration  natural  ;  the  surface  of  the  body 
of  low  temperature,  and  its  colour  not 
unlike  that  which  attends  a  severe  case 
of  chlorosis. 

Blisters  were  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  ;  calomel  combined  with  opium 
administered,  together  with  su!j)hate 
of  magnesia  in  infusion  of  roses  ;  but 
110  stim  II  la  Ills  ov  tonics  were  allowed. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  these  symptoms 
underwent  a  complete  change  ;  the  sys- 
tem appeared  to  have  i)een  relieved 
by  a  sedative  power  which  had  in- 
iiuenccd  all  its  functions.  The  tempe- 
rature was  now  above  the  standard  of 
heallh  ;  the  pulse  sharp  and  quick  ;  the 
pain  in  the  head  very  acute  and  lanci- 
nating, with  intolerance  of  sound  ;  and 
if  he  stejjped  incautiously,  or  struck  his 
foot,  the  concussion  obliged  him  to 
press  his  head  witii  both  hands. 

Tliese  symptoms  continued,  more  or 
less  violent,  for  several  weeks,  and  were 
eventually  removed  by  a  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  assisted  by  frecpient 
general  bleedings,  and  other  suitable 
remedies.  As  may  be  expected  from 
the  symptoms  enumerated  above,  the 
blood  was  greatly  buffed  and  cupped. 
The  patient's  recovery  was  perfect  and 
permanent  ;  he  had  never  jireviously 
sud'ered  from  either  biliary  or  dyspeptic 
symptoms. 

Both  the  (]uantity  of  matter  which 
was  evacuated  in  this  case  and  tiie  treat- 
ment which  was  ado])ted,  preclude  my 
embracing  the  pathological  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  the  learne<l  Professor.  Had 
the  matter  been  blood,  it  is  clear  the 
patient  must  have  died,  and  the  treat- 
ment would  have  facilitated  this  fatal 
termination  of  the  case.  I  considered 
then,  and  1  still  firmly  entertain  the  be- 
lief, that  the  nuitter  consisted  of  vitiated 
secretions,  not  only  from  the  liver,  but 
also  from  the  whole  secreting  surface  of 
tiie  intestines,  mixed  with  a  sutticiency 
of  blood  to  give  it  that  red  hue  whicii 
was  observed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  which  probably  was  thrown  off  by 
the  liver  and  spleen,  in  attempting  to  re- 
move a  state  of  venous  congestion  con- 
seiiuent  to  their  interrupted  healthy 
functions. 

JShould  this  reach  the  eye  of  Dr. 
Elliotson,  1  know  he  will  give  me  credit 
for  having  made  these  remarks  with  tin; 
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best  intentions ;  and,  1  may  add,  that  I 
shall  feel  grateful  to  him,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  1 
am  in  error. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Hurd. 

Cleeve  Cottage,   Yatton,  Bristol, 
February  23,  1832. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  had  an  opportunity  during  the 
last  six  months  of  seeing  many  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  forearm,  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  put  into  practice  the  mode  of 
treatment  usually  recommended  and 
adopted.  Should  the  following  obser- 
vations upon  the  treatment  of  such 
fractures  appear  to  you  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  useful  journal,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  inserting  them. 

1  remain, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Lonsdale, 

2d  Hpuse-Surgeon. 
Bliddlesex-Hospital, 
Feb.  2yth,  1832. 

The  position  generally  adopted  for 
placing  a  fractured  forearm  in,  is  that 
i)etween  pronation  and  supination,  the 
palm  of  the  hand  being  turned  towards 
tiie  chest.  Now  if  the  splints  are  ap- 
plied to  the  arm  while  in  this  position, 
when  the  bone  unites  it  will  almost 
always  be  found  that  the  hand  cannot 
he  perfectly  supinated  ;  for  this  reason — 
the  lower  portion  of  the  radius  being 
carried  with  the  hand,  when  it  is  placed 
with  the  pulin  turned  towards  the  chest, 
is  in  the  position  between  jironation 
and  supination ;  while  the  upper  por- 
tion, not  following  it,  remains  in  the 
state  of  perfect  supination.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  the  two  portions  of  bone 
unite  in  this  position,  the  hand  can  never 
hereafter  be  perfectly  supinated,  because 
the  portion  of  bone  upon  which  the  mo- 
tion of  supination  depends,  is  supinated 
to  the  utmost,  and,  consetjuently,  can- 
not carry  the  hand  further  into  the 
state  of  supination  than  it  already  is. 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  "  Operative 
.Surgery,"  says,  speaking  of  the  hand 
being  allowed  to  full   into  pronation. 


"  it  will  be  manifest,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  the  bones  be  allowed  to  remain  ia 
this  position,  a  great  irregular  callus 
must  be  formed  betwixt  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  and  that  when  they  are  thus 
fixed  together,  the  hand  will  no  longer 
he  capable  of  supination."  I  conceive 
that  the  only  way  to  insure  the  future 
motion  of  perfect  supination,  is  so  to 
fix  the  lower  portion  of  the  radius  that 
its  degree  of  supination  correspond  with 
that  of  the  upper  portion.  Now  this  is 
certainly  not  done  by  placing  the  hand 
with  the  palm  towards  the  chest,  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  bone  is  then  between  pronation  and 
supination,  while  the  upper  is  in  per- 
fect supination.  By  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing position  for  the  arm,  this  evil  is 
prevented.  Before  applying  the  splints, 
let  the  hand  be  brought  into  the  utmost 
state  of  supination  ;  and  while  in  this 
position,  lay  it  on  a  splint  about  the 
width  of  the  forearm,  extending  under- 
neath from  the  back  of  the  hand  up  to 
the  elbow;  then  fix  it  to  the  splint  in 
this  position,  with  a  bandage  carried 
from  the  fingers  upwards.  Still  keep- 
ing the  hand  supinated,  let  another 
splint  be  applied,  extending  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand  or  fingers  up  to  the 
i)end  of  the  elbow,  and  broad  enough  ta  i 
lie  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb,  as  it  fl 
will  then  prevent  any  tendency  to  prona- 
tion. Another  bandage  should  then  be 
firmly  applied  over  both  the  splints,  so 
keeping  the  forearm  completely  supinat- 
ed between  them.  If  the  splints  are  well 
fixed  at  the  hand  and  elbow,  no  prona- 
tion can  now  take  place.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  position  is,  that  when  the 
bones  unite,  the  hand  will  already  be  in 
perfect  supination,  and  only  have  to  re- 
gain the  motion  of  pronating  the  hand, 
which  will  soon  be  got  when  the  arm 
comes  to  be  used.  When  the  splints 
are  applied,  and  the  arm  put  in  the 
sling,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  instead  of 
being  towards  the  chest,  is  turned  up- 
wards. The  position  gives  the  pa- 
tient no  inconvenience. 

Of  the  advantages  of  placing  the 
forearm  in  perfect  supination  before  ap- 
plying the  splints,  I  am  convinced  ;  as 
in  tiie  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  the 
motion  of  supination  and  pronation  have 
always  been  perfect  afterwards  ;  while 
in  those  cases  where  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion is  adopted,  there  is  generally  more 
or  less  incapability  to  bring  the  hand 
into  perfect  supination. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
At  a  time  like  the  i)rescnt,  when  a  man 
is  hchl  up  to  piililic  observation  ami  ri- 
tlicule  if  he  fearlessly  advaiu-e  liis  opi- 
nions— when  the  press  is  almost  at  its 
acme  of  venality,  and  the  iniml  of  the 
public  directed  liy  suoli  biassed  and  un- 
principled rulers,  I,  as  an  humble  indi- 
vichial,  am  induced  to  look  to  you  for 
a  corner  in  your  valuable  journal,  open 
equally  to  ail  parties,  and  liie  organ  of 
none. 

The  subject  of  cholera  is  bruited 
wherever  we  go,  and  almost  tkiily  a 
medical  man's  oj)inion  is  retjuired  as  to 
the  momentous  (]uestion.  I  confess, 
like  many  of  my  brethren,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  re|)ly.  If  1  say  wliat  1  think,  tiiat 
cholera  exists  in  London,  1  am  de- 
iionnced  as  an  unprincipled  uionster — 
as  one  who  is  to  profit  by  its  existence — 
probably  connected  with  those  to  whom 
such  "  enormous  stipends"  are  grunted; 
but  if  1  say,  no  disease  exists  in  tlie 
metropolis — that  this  is  an  idle  rumour; 
then  w  iiat  will  truth  and  conscience  say  ? 
Doubtless  the  public  journals  are  in- 
fluenced by  proper  motives  when  they 
stigmatize  us  as  a  body,  pointinif  us  out 
as  sordidly  promultfatiiiir  opinions  in 
order  to  reap  some  extraordinary  beiie- 
tit — when  they  publish  sitrnatures  to  pe- 
titions afterwards  altered  in  a  fe^v  of 
their  details,  and  when  they  will  hear 
but  one  side  of  the  question. 

Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  these  wor- 
thies, who  think  themselves  qualified  to 
legislate  upon  reform,  cholera,  conta- 
gion, or,  in  fact,  upon  all  subjects,  how- 
ever important,  who  should  be  tlie 
])roper  judges  of  these  things.''  Is  the 
physician  questioned  as  to  military 
laws,  or  the  soldier  upon  those  connect- 
ed with  physic?  Or  again,  is  a  lawyer 
a  proper  person  to  consult  in  theatrical 
matters,  or  a  tragedian  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  picture?  But  every  one  now-a- 
.days  thiiiks  he  understands  all  jjrofcs- 
aions,  unmindful  of  the  good  ohl  jire- 
cept,  "  iSe  sutor  ultra  crfpldum." 

Again,  sir,  I  should  like  to  be  told 
liow  these  "  immense  profits"  are  to 
ciccnie  to  medical  men,  not  reconciling 
what  is  really  the  case  wiili  wliut  is  erro- 
neously stated.  1  have  heard  of,  and 
know,  mciiical  men,  who  are  told  they 
must  not  attend  cholera  patients,  upon 


pain  of  dismissal  from  this  or  that  fa- 
mily ;  and  when  the  disease  gains 
Sfround,  many  families  will  leave  the 
infected  city.  But,  supposing  the  ma- 
lady did  rage  extensively,  would  its  vic- 
tims be  found  among  the  rich,  the  mid- 
dling, or  even  the  respectable  of  the 
lower  classes?  Probably  not;  at  all 
events,  not  so  generally  as  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  the  medical  man.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  who  receive 
salaries  for  their  exertions  in  the  puldic 
cause;  and  wiio  are  they?  ^Vhy,  it  is 
those  praisewortiiy  individuals  who,  to 
the  neglect  of  other  duties,  are  daily 
employing  themselves  in  endeavouring 
to  mitigate  the  disease — who  superin- 
tend the  exertions  of  those  no  less 
praiseworthy  men  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  visit  tlie  poor — who  frequent  tlic 
hovels  and  habitations  of  the  (but  for 
them)  neglected  poor;  whose  salaries 
are  scarce  sutlicient  to  enable  them  to 
keep  up  even  the  outward  appearance 
of  their  station  in  life.  It  is  these  men 
that  the  foul  pen  of  slander  attacks,  as 
if  it  grudged  the  poor  the  consolation  of 
medical  aid,  and  denied  our  profession 
the  credit  due  to  our  good  intentions. 
Is  it  that  they  wish  us  to  do  every  thing 
for  fame,  which,  by  the  bye,  goes  very 
little  way  in  these  days  ?  Alas  !  I  blush 
for  my  couiitry,  when  I  call  to  mind 
that  its  prominent  qualities  are  selfish- 
ness and  ingratitude.  In  our  sister 
country,  are  the  authorities  called  to 
account  for  their  unnecessary  care  in 
appointing  a  surgeon  to  every  street,  or 
is  the  profession  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
derision  ? 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  in- 
timidate the  minds  of  men;  this  is  no 
less  a  crime  than  to  place  them  oflf  their 
guard,  as  it  were,  in  dangerous  quies- 
cence. I  should  like  to  know,  from  the 
authorities  above  alluded  to,  how  it  is 
tiiat  the  English  cholera  is  never  preva- 
lent at  this  season  ;  and  to  remind  them, 
that  the  symptoms  of  that  now  preva- 
lent agree  witli  those  of  the  disease  rag- 
ma  in  iSunderland,  wl'icli  corresponded 
with  that  on  the  continent,  whicii  was 
nearly  identical  with  the  cholera  of 
India. 

When  the  disease  was  in  Tndia  it  was 
ciiolera,  when  in  Russia  and  Poland  it 
was  the  same,  and  the  justice  of  ([uaran- 
tine  laws  allowed.  It  however  arrived 
in  Sunderland,  and  after  a  time  was  re- 
cognized as  cholera  ;  Imt  now  it  has 
come  to  London,  its  name  and  its  na- 
ture arc  to  be  chanv'^ed. 
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•  I  have  not  seen  the  disease  in  India, 
nor  did  I  in  Sunderland,  therefore  can- 
not judge  for  myself  how  far  their  symp- 
toms a^'ree  with  our  7ieiv  disease  ;  but 
if  I  may  ju(l<,fe  from  well-authenticated 
reports,  the  cliolera  now  existinsj  in 
London,  and  that  which  ravaged  in  In- 
dia, are  one  and  the  same  disease. 

1  beg  to  apologise  for  taking  up  so 
uuich  of  your  space,  and  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  I't,  1832. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiammihi,  dignitatem  Ar- 
tis Medicte  tueri  ;  potestas  modo  veir.endi  in  pub- 
licum sit,diceiidipericulum  nonrecuso-"— CiCEiio. 

PESTILENTIAL  DISEASES  OF 
ENGLAND. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  any  of  our 
sturdy  advocates  for  the  endemial  ori- 
gin of  malignant  cholera,  to  look  into 
their  authorities,  and  inquire  whether 
we  iiave  any  instance  of  a  pestilence 
raging  in  this  country,  that  has  not 
been  imported  .-'  If  they  have  made  the 
search,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  what  they  have  found, — they 
can  (we  will  venture  to  say)  adduce 
no  instance :  but  if  they  still  per- 
severe, and  insist  that  this  is  no  reason, 
Avhy  the  country  may  not  now  originate 
a  disease  resembling  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
we  must  request  them  to  favour  us  with 
some  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the  curious 
occurrence  »)f  the  sume  phenomenon  in 
various  localities,  all  lying  along  a  cer- 
tain route,  which  the  same  disorder 
would  seem  to  be  continuously  tracing 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Can  they  as- 
sign any  probability  to  shew  that  this 
complaint  has  si)riing  up  of  itself,  inde- 
pendently, in  ail  the  places  in  which  it 
has  successively  appeared  ?  VV^e  appre- 
hend they  cannot ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  we  have  the  most  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  never  yet  has  malignant 
disease,  contagious  or  epidemic,  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  (leaving,  of 
course,  tliose  out  of  the  (|ucbtion  which 


have  been  owing  to  a  well-known  local 
cause,  and  which  may  have  spread  to  a 
certain  limited  extent,)  that  it  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  traced  to  a  foreign 
origin. 

The  greatest  visitations  with  which 
England  has  been  afflicted,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  obstinate  and 
notoriously  exotic  and  contagious  erup- 
tive fevers — measles  and  small-pox, — 
were,  the  pestilence  which  raged  here, 
as  well  as  almost  over  the  whole  earth, 
in  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  —  the 
sweating  sickness,  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries, — and  the  plague,  properly  so 
called.  Of  these,  it  may  not  he  irrele- 
vant to  lake  a  short  historical  survey; 
and  perhaps  it  may  even  conduce  to 
render  us  more  tolerant  of  those  ills  we 
have,  when  we  are  led  to  reflect  on 
those  which  our  ancestors  had  to  bear. 
A  modern  speculatist  has  ventured  to 
suppose,  "  that,  however  much  medical 
skill  and  energy  may  alter  the  form  and 
pressure  of  disease,  death  will  have  its 
quota :  that  the  stream  of  mortality  is 
uniform,  and  that  the  totality  will  al- 
ways prove  pretty  much  the  same." 
But,  however  much  this  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  state  of  things  during  the 
last  century  or  two,  no  thinking  person 
will  extend'the  proposition  to  the  events 
of  an  earlier  period :  the  mortality 
which  ravaged  England  from  time  to 
time  in  the  ages  of  wiiich  we  have  but 
meagre  records, —  and  which  wanted 
medical  skill  as  well  as  medical  histo- 
rians, was  tremendous.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  a  few  of  tiie  visitations 
that  are  well  authenticated,  and  to 
which  we  now  more  particularly  allude. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1348,  that 
England  was  visited  by  that  contagion, 
which,  in  its  wide  and  destructive  pro- 
gress, does  not  fall  short  of  any  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  began  in  Tar- 
tary  in  the  year  1345,  and  continued 
to  plague  the  earth  for  above  seven 
years.  After  having  spread  through 
the  various  kingdoms  of  Asia,  it  passed 
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into  Europe  through  the  Levant,  and 
(levajtated  in  turn  every  country  and 
district  into  uliicli  this  part  of  the 
world  is  divided.  The  kini^doin  of 
Naples  lost  above  350,000  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  Venice  100,000;  Florence 
above  60,000;  and  Avignon,  then  the 
chief  city  of  the  papacy,  was  nearly  de- 
populated. We  have  Guy  de  Cauliac's 
account  of  the  disease  as  it  existed  in 
the  latter  place :  he  practised  there 
during  its  prevalence  ;  and  his  contem- 
poraneous notes  are  of  great  value.  It 
raged  in  Avignon,  he  says,  for  seven 
months,  during  the  first  two  of  which 
it  presented  an  aspect  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  bore  during  tlie 
remainder  of  the  time.  It  was  attend- 
ed, during  its  first  period,  with  violent 
fever  and  profuse  haemorrhages,  under 
which  every  one  seized  by  it,  perished 
uithin  three  days.  In  the  second  pe- 
riod, the  chief  symptoms  were,  conti- 
iiHed  fever,  carbuncles,  and  abscesses 
in  the  axilla  and  groin,  and  with  these, 
the  disease  was,  until  near  its  extinction, 
almost  as  fatal  as  during  the  first  two 
months ;  the  mortal  period,  however, 
was  now  prolonged  to  Jive  days. 
Twenty-four  millions  of  people,  it  is 
calculated,  were  cut  off  within  the  papal 
jurisdiction ;  and  in  short,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  by  this  plague,  one-fourth 
(the  greater  number  of  authorities  say 
one.ihird)  of  the  population  of  the 
world  was  destroyed. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  as  it  existed  in  Eng- 
land, we  must  notice  the  account  which 
we  have  of  it,  as  witnessed  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  by  the  imperial  historian,  John 
Catacuzenus.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  such 
an  unconquerable  evil,  that  neither  any 
diet  or  strength  of  body  could  resist  it ; 
for  it  pulled  down  all  bodies  alike,  as 
well  the  strong  as  the  weak  ;  and  those 
who  were  most  diligently  looked  after 
perished,  as  well  as  those  who  wanted  all 
things.    The  knowledge  of  the  physi- 


cians was  completely  put  to  a  stand  ;  for 
some  patients,  enduring  a  little,  died 
the  same  day,  some  the  same  hour ; 
but  those  that  held  out  to  the  second 
or  third  day  were  first  taken  with  an 
acute  fever,  and  the  distemper  affect- 
ing the  head,  were  rendered  speechless 
and  insensible  to  all  that  was  done ; 
and  so  dropped  off,  as  it  were,  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.  Others  were  not  taken  in 
the  head,  but  in  the  lungs :  these  had 
an  inflammation  in  their  inwards, 
which  created  acute  pain  about  the  sto- 
mach, so  that  they  sent  up  blood  and 
a  cadaverous  stench  from  within.  Their 
jaws  and  tongues  were  dried  up  with 
heat,  and  black  and  tainted  with  gore. 
Some  bad  in)posthumous  ulcers  and 
black  blisters  upon  their  arms  and  under 
their  arm-pits :  some  in  their  cheeks 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  in 
others  there  arose  black  spots  all  over 
the  person — in  some  more  superficial 
and  visible,  in  others  deeper  and  more 
obscure.  But  almost  all  died  alike. 
The  few  who  escaped,  however,  were  no 
more  touched  with  the  mischief;  for  it 
never  took  any  twice,  so  as  to  kill. 
There  was  no  certain  remedy;  what 
was  good  for  one,  was  to  another  in  the 
same  condition  fatal."  The  royal 
writer  then  proceeds  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  moral  effects  of  the  pesti- 
lence, between  which  and  the  account 
of  the  same  effects  given  by  Thucj'- 
dides,  in  his  inimitable  history  of  the 
plague  of  Athens,  we  should  be  strong- 
ly tempted  to  draw  a  comparison,  did 
our  limits  allow  us  to  be  so  discursive. 
But  to  return  to  "  this  fiery  scourge  of 
God,"  and  its  invasion  of  England. 

"About  the  1st  of  August,  1348," 
says  the  learned  and  accurate  Joshua 
Barnes,  *'  it  began  in  the  sea-port  towns 
on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Somersetshire ;  whence  it 
ran  up  to  Bristol,  so  that  the  Glouces- 
tershire men  forbad  all  intercourse  with 
the  Bristolians.    But  this  familiar  fury 
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wanted  no  raedium  to  introduce  it ;  for 
as  the  scripture  says  of  the  pestilence, 
that  it  walketh  in  darkness,  or  invisibly, 
its  progress  not  beinn-  to  be  found  out ; 
so  unexpectedly  and  contrary  to  human 
precaution  this  plague  also  walked,  or 
rather  flew,  among  the  Gloucestershire 
roen  :  whence  it  went  to  Oxford,  and 
about  the  1st  of  November  it  reached 
London,  and  finally  spread  itself  all  over 
England,  scattering  every  where  such 
ruin  and  desolation,  that,  of  all  sorts, 
hardlv  the  tenth  person  was  left  alive." 

The  same  historian  has  left  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  disease,  which,  though 
somewhat  prolix,  yet,  for  its  quaint- 
ness,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

"  The  method  of  this  plague  was  to 
stay  but  two  or  three  days  with  any 
person  (for  it  surely  killed  in  that  or 
less  time),  and  but  five  or  six  montlis 
in  any  place,  and  then  to  seek  out  for 
fresh  quarters.  And  as  if  disdaining  to 
be  rivalled  by  any  competitor,  it  solely 
reigned,  either  keeping  back  all  other 
sorts  of  diseases,  as  being  fully  assured 
of  its  own  sufficiency,  or  rather  en- 
grossing to  itself  all  the  armory  i»f  death 
and  destruction  ;  fir  it  made  more  abun- 
dant conquests  tlian  ever  all  sorts  of 
other  diseases  did  at  one  time  l)efore. 
It  took  men  generally  in  the  head  and 
stomach,  appearing  first  in  the  groin, 
or  under  the  arm-pits,  by  little  knots 
or  swellings  called  kernels,  being 
biles,  blains,  blisters,  pimples,  wiieals, 
or  plague- sores,  generally  atteiulcd 
with  j)csti!enlial  fevers,  which  occasion- 
ed spitting  and  vomiting  of  blood, 
whence,  for  the  most  part,  they  died 
in  a  manner  presently,  or  in  half  a  dav 
or  two  at  the  most.  After  the  third 
day,  though  seldom  any  lived  so  long, 
there  was  hope,  and  yet  then,  many 
falling  into  a  deep  sleep,  never  waked 
more.  The  blisters  and  kernels  afore- 
said were  certain  symptoms  of  this  ma- 
lady; but  the  most  deadly  :ind  deperate 
was,  when  many  of  these  imposthu- 
mous  swellings  would  rise  over  all  the 
l)ody,  which  being  hard  and  dry,  ni)on 
cutting  sent  forlh  little  or  no  purulent 
matter;  though  by  this  means,  after 
many  cuttings  and  torments,  not  a  i'cw 
were  healed  in  the  end.  But  this  remedy 


was  not  found  till  very  late,  nor  then  in 
many  places  neither;  so  that  generally 
it  was  an  irresistible  evil,  every  where 
tyrannizing  without  control.  Nor  did 
piety  here  avail :  for  those  whose  ten- 
der minds  obliged  them,  in  mere  com- 
passion, carefully  to  look  to  their  friends 
or  others,  in  this  their  deplorable  con- 
dition, were  for  the  most  part  surely 
seized  on  themselves;  for,  as  we  are 
told,  the  influence  of  this  disease  was 
so  contagious,  that  it  not  only  infected 
by  a  touch  or  breathing,  but  transfused 
its  malignity  into  the  vcrv  beams  of 
light,  and  darted  death  from  the  eyes ; 
and  the  very  seats  and  o^arments  of  such 
proved  fatal.  Wherefore  parents  for- 
sook their  children  and  wives  their 
husbands,  nor  would  physicians  here 
make  their  visits,  fur  neither  were  they 
able  to  do  good  to  others,  and  they  were 
almost  certain  thereby  to  destroy 
themselves.  Even  the  priests  also,  for 
the  same  horri<l  consideration,  forbore 
either  to  administer  the  sacraments  or 
absolve  the  dying  patient.  But  yet 
neither  priests  nor  physicians,  nor  any 
otiicr  who  sought  thus  to  escape,  did 
find  their  caution  of  any  advantage; 
for  death  not  only  raged  without  doors 
as  well  as  in  chambers,  but,  as  if  it 
took  indii,mation  that  any  mortal  should 
think  to  fly  from  it,  these  kind  of  people 
died,  both  more  speedily,  and  propor- 
tionably  in  greater  numbers.  *  *  *  No 
physician  could  tell  the  cause  or  pre- 
scribe a  cure ;  and  even  what  was  sav- 
ing to  one  was  no  less  than  fatal  to 
another." 

The  mortality  in  London,  beyond  a 
dotibt,  was  very  great.  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
noblemen  of  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Third,  purchased  at  this  time  a  piece  of 
ground,  now  the  site  of  the  Charter- 
bouse,  for  the  interment  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  churches  and  church-yards 
of  the  city  would  not  suffice  to  hold  ; 
and  it  appears,  from  an  inscription  upon 
a  stone  cross  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
which  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of 
Stow,  that  more  than  50,000  bodies 
were  buried  in  this  ground  in  the  space 
of  one  year.  This  evidently  cannot  be 
supposed  to  exceed  half  the  nund)er  of 
the   persons   who  died  in  that  period- 
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so  that  we  may  safely  conclude  with 
Joshua  Barnes  (and  Mr.  Rickman,  in 
his  late  returns),  that  fully  a  hundred 
thousand  perished  of  this  pestilence  in 
London  alone.  Norwich  also,  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the 
most  populous  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
lost  57,000  ;  and  in  other  places  the 
terrible  mortality  was  proportionate. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  pesti- 
lence, after  its  first  dreadful  visit,  was 
no  stranger  in  the  country.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Holinshed  and  other 
historians,  that  in  13/8-!)  it  again  ra- 
vaged the  north  of  England,  which  it 
left  almost  unpeopled.  In  1479  it  so 
raged,  according  to  Holinshed,  for 
fourteen  months,  that  it  cut  off  "  in- 
numerable of  people ;"  and  Hume 
thinks  it  was  the  same  scourge  which 
visited  England  in  1563.  "  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  was  brought  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  army  from  Havre 
de  Grace  ;  there  they  caught  the  infec- 
tion from  the  French  soldiers  ;  and,  be- 
ing much  fatigued  and  ill-fed,  some- 
times 100  men  died  in  a  day.  When  it 
came  to  England,  above  20,000  persons 
died  of  it,  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  in  one 
year. 

We  now  come  to  notice  a  pestilence 
which  was  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  this  country — the  stveathig 
sickness;  or,  as  it  was  called  by  profes- 
sional foreigners,  the  sudor  Anglicus. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  along 
with  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
(afterwards  Henry  VII.),  one  of  the 
most  wretchedly-appointed  bodies  of 
men  ever  enlisted  under  one  banner. 
Some,  however,  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
trace  the  disease  through  these  troops 
to  the  Turks  of  the  Levant,  who  con- 
tracted it  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  How- 
ever this  be,  it  is  certain  that  though  it 
was  not  attended  in  this  country  with 
glandular  tumors  and  carbuncles,  like 
the  true  plague,  yet  it  had  evidently 
only  undergone  some  non-essential  mo- 


difications on  it?  arrival  amongst  us. 
Dr.  Mead  instances  its  "  excessive  faint- 
ness  and  inquietudes,  inward  burnings, 
and  critical  sweat,"  as  serving  to  iden- 
tify it  sulliciently  with  Levant  plague  ; 
for  these,  he  says,  are  *'  no  where  ob- 
served to  have  so  much  intensity  as  in 
true  plague."  Cains,  who  has  particu- 
larly described  the  sickness,  has  fallen 
into  some  unaccountable  exaggerations 
and  errors,  which  lower  him  somewhat 
in  our  estimation  ;  at  all  events,  for  the 
novelty's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
questionable eminence  of  his  authority, 
we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  quote  the 
account  of  the  disease  with  which  Lord 
Bacon  supplies  us  in  his  "  Reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh." 

"  About  this  time  (1485),  in  autumn, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  there 
began  and  reigned  in  the  city  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  disease  then 
new,  which,  of  the  accidents  and  man- 
ner thereof,  they  called  the  sweating 
sickness.  This  disease  had  a  swift 
course,  both  in  the  sick  body  and  in  the 
time  and  period  of  the  lasting  thereof; 
for  they  that  were  taken  with  it,  upon 
four  and  twenty  hours  escaping,  were 
thought  almost  assured.  And  as  to  the 
time  of  the  malice  and  reign  of  the  dis- 
ease ere  it  ceased :  it  began  about  the 
21st  of  September,  and  cleared  up  be- 
fore the  end  of  October,  insomuch  as  it 
was  no  hindrance  to  the  King's  corona- 
tion, which  was  the  last  of  October, 
nor  (which  was  more)  to  the  hold- 
ing of  Parliament,  vvhicb  began  but 
seven  days  after.  It  was  a  pestilent 
fever,  but,  as  it  seems,  not  seated  in 
the  veins  or  humours;  for  there  fol- 
lowed no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or  livid 
spots,  or  the  like,  the  ma^s  of  the  body 
being  not  tainted,  only  a  malignant  va- 
pour flew  to  the  heart  and  seized  the 
vital  spirits,  wiiich  stirred  nature  to 
strive  to  send  it  forth  by  an  extreme 
sweat.  And  it  appeared,  by  experience, 
that  this  disease  was  rather  a  surprise  of 
nature  than  obstinate  to  remedies,  if  it 
were  in  time  looked  unto  ;  for  if  the 
patient  were  kept  in  an  equal  temper, 
both  for  clothes,  fire,  and  drink,  mode- 
rately warm,  with  temperate  cordials, 
whereby  nature's  work  were  neither 
irritated  by  heat,  nor  turned  back  by 
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And  at  a  sul)sequent  pag'e  : — 


cold,  he  commonly  reroverefl.  But  in- 
finite persons  died  suddenly  of  it,  he- 
fore  the  manner  of  tlie  cure  and  attend-  .  "  ^s  the  plague  destroyed  the  French 
ancc  was  kmiwn.  It  uas  conceived  not  '"'■  ^''t')''  ^he  sweatinjj  sickness  consum- 
to  he  an  epidemic  disease,  but  to  pro-  ed  very  many  in  Enirland,  it  seeming-  to 
cced  from  a  malignity  in  the  constitu-  ^^  '^'"'  '^'^  ^awjv?  cnntagiun  of  the  air, 
tion  of  the  air,  gathered  hy  the  predis-  i^o'^e'l-  according  to  tite  clime.  It  was 
])Ositions  of  seasons;  and  the  speedy  first  known  in  England  in  1485,  then 
cessation  declared  as  much."  _150fi,  then  1617,  and  now  in  lo'iS,  when 

it  60  raged  that  it  killed   ordinarily  in 
fits  lordship   is  a  little  too  curious     five  or  six  hours  space,— invading  even 
ami  speculative  touching  the  proximate     ^''g  King's  court,  where  not  only  .Sir 
cause  of  the  disorder;  but,  upon  the    ^["^^^Ir   Pointz,  ^\r  \\.  Compton,'  and 
,.,,,„i„   ,..„  .     ,.  ,.  ..     f  •.     Mr.  U.  Carv  (of  the  King's   heikham- 

whole,  we  look  upon  his  account  of  it     \,^,.\  a\^a  ,  (-tx    .  ,i     i--  "  i-       u- 

■^  bei)  died  ot  it,  Itutthe  Ivinghimselt  was 

as  quite  as  good  as  any  we  possess.  It  not  without  danger." 
is  not  true,  maugre  the  authority  of 
Caius,  that  the  sweating  sickness  was  a 
disease  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land ;  not  only  did  many  foreigners  die 
of  it  at  different  times  in  this  country, 
but  in  1529  we  find  that  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  were  visited  hy  the  true 


It  had  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  sudor  Angliais  was  extinct  since  the 
year  155;,  but  Dr.  Mead  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  Dunkirk  fcvi-.r  0^ 
September  1713  was  a  complaint  appa- 
rently similar.  It  was  brought  over  by 
sudor  AngJicus;  it  was  this,  too,  that     '""■  soi<'ie'"s  from  that  place,  where  it 


interrupted  the  celebrated  conference, 
at  Marpurgh,  betwixt  Luther  and  Zuin- 
glius,  concerning  the  eucharist.  His- 
torians reckon  four  visits  tliat  it  paid  to^ 
England  after  its  first  introdut-tion— in 
1506.  1517,  1528,  and  in  1551  ;  nor 
should  we  omit  to  mention,  that  no 
class  of  society  seemed  to  be  privileged 
to  escape  its  ravages ;  it  even  invaded 
the  court,  and  threatened  royalty  itself. 
In  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  History 
of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  the  following 
curious  passage : — 


seems  to  have  existed  as  a  modification  of 
the  plague.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  Dantzic, 
not  long  before,  the  plague  had  been 
prevalent,  and  had  spread  thence  into 
several  cities  of  the  nortli.  In  England 
the  chief  symptoms  which  marked  it, 
were  headache  and  feverishness,  which 
went  off  in  profuse  sweats  after  a  day's 
confinement;  while  in  Dunkirk  it  was 
attended,  in  addition,  with  distressing 
discharges  from  both  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Here  we  are  obliged  to  break  off  for 
the  present;  in  our  next  number  we 
hope  to  resume  the  sulyect. 


"  Shortly  after  (July  1517),  the  sweat- 
ing sickness  (called  for  the  propriety  by 
which  it  seized  on  the  English  nation 

chiefly,  sudor  Anglicus)  did  much  infect  

the  king(h)m,  being   of  that   malignity 

??,;"['""  ,^'.'*^   'P'*''^  f   'll"^*^*^  ''''"'■'^  ^'  TROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    CENTRAL 

Killed,     lliis  caused  the  King  to  leave  ROARO 

London,    and    adjourning   three  terms  iiUAUu. 

1517,  to  remove  Trinity  term   1518  to  It  is  a  great  calamity  at  a  period  like 

Oxford,  wliere  vet  it  continued  but  one  *i  ^         i        ' 

ria.,  ....  1  ...o      /•         '-"'"^'"JJ^"  uui  one  the  present,  and  a  very  serious  airsrra- 

day,  and  was  adjourned  a<;ain  to  West-  .  .    ,  .,       ,'.  ,  ""f^"* 

minster.     Nevertheless  divers   knights,  ^^^'""  ^^  ^"^   *^^'''^  "''"^■"  ""^*  always 

gentlemen,  and  olbcers  in   the  King's  attend   the   prevalence   cf  a  malignant 

court,  died  thereof ;  as  the  Lord  Clinton,  epidemic  disease,  that  the  arranfremcnts 

nnIrL^";Ll.lV''""\""''    ''"'"'  r^  connected  with  the  public  health  should 

quality ;  the  vulgar  sort  so  commonly  ,      ,  r,  .         „       / 

peri.shing  as  in  some  towns  to  take  away  '"^  '/'"  ^"  *  ""'"■"  ^'crtamly  not  pos- 

half  the   people;    in    others   the   third  messing,    and   we  fear    not    altogether 

P'*'''-"  deservhig,  the  confidence  of  the  profes- 
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sion.  In  F.dinbiirg-li,  the  whole  city  is  conceived  to  be.  IMcre  numerical  re- 
under  the  observaiion,  the  guidance,  and  turns,  keepinn;  alive  public  excitement 
the  moral  influence  of  an  association  of  and  leading  to  no  detinite  results,  are 
intelligent  men,  who,  having  no  per-  worse  tiian  useless.  Yet  such  is  the  case 
sonal  purposes  to  serve,  cordially  co-  at  present;  events  being  suffered  to  pass 
operate  in  the  accomplisliment  of  unnoticed,  and  information  lost  for 
public  objects ;  estimating  the  disease  want  of  being  recorded.  Not  a  victim 
at  its  true  importance  and  no  more —  who  sinks  under  the  disease  but  should 
neither  denying  its  existence  nor  exag-  add  his  quota  to  tlie  general  stock  of 
geratiug  its  prevalence ;  faithfully  exe-  information.  A  return,  on  a  well-di- 
cuting  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  gested  and  simple  plan,  exhibiting  the 
receiving  in  return  the  fullest  con-  most  important  practical  points,  ought 
fidence  of  their  townsmen.  If  such  be  long  ere  this  to  have  l)een  in  the  hands 
the  enviable  fortune  of  our  northern  of  all  practitioners ;  and  one  great  ob- 
iieighbours,  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek  ject  of  the  Central  Board  ought  to  have 
a  contrast;  forhcre,  in  ourown  Board  in  been  to  compare,  study,  and  digest 
London — called  "  Central,"  we  pre-  this  mass  of  facts,  and  present  them  to 
€ume,  in  apt  allusion  to  the  centrifugal  the  world,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  per- 
force by  which  every  thing  within  its  spicuous  and  intelligible  form.  Instead 
sphere  is  repelled — we  have  a  conspi-  of  this,  the  only  evidence  of  their  exis- 
cuous  illustration  of  the  blessed  elTects  tence  is  the  daily  pul)lication  of  the 
of  measures  ill  contrived  and  badly  exe-  bald  numerical  return  of  their  fSecre- 
cuted ;  where  no  common  principle  is  tary,  and  the  appearance,  at  irregular 
acknowledged,  and  no  general  end  ob-  periods,  of  a  collection  of  desultorv,  ill- 
tained ;  where  recommendations  are  assorted,  aud  often  irrelevant,  letters 
addressed  to  practitioners  which  they  and  papers,  stamped  with  the  royal  arms 
do  not  follow,  and  statements  given  and  sanctioned  by  the  "  authority"  of 
to  the  pui)lic  which  they  do  not  be-  the  Board,  though  denied  their  "  re- 
lieve. As  to  tlie  fuimer  point,  indeed,  sponsibility."  fSo  apparent  is  the  ne- 
*ve  cannot  adduce  it  as  matter  of  asto-  ccssity  for  some  organization — so  ob- 
nishment,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  vious  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to 
that  the  profession  in  England  would  glean  from  the  cases  what  instruction 
be  much  influenced  by  the  clinical  in-  they  can  afford  —  that  several  of  the 
strnctions  of  a  Board,  only  one  member  Local  Boards  have  proposed  scliedules 
of  which  ever  treuted  a.  single  case  of  cho-  for  the  record  of  cases  calculated  to  eli- 
leraasphyxiainhis  life, and  notanindivi-  cit  at  least  some  useful  iuformation. 
dual  of  which  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  One  of  those  uhich  has  been  adopted  in 
diseases  of  that  class  of  the  community  Marylebone,  St.  James's,  and  St. 
among  whom  the  present  epidemic  pre-  George's,  we  have  seen  ;  and  though  it 
vails.  This,  we  say,  is  nothing  won-  cannot,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  per- 
derful;  but  we  certainly  do  think  it  feet,  yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  some 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  Board  should  such  methodical  jjlan  of  investigation, 
jiot  have  organized  some  general  plan  if  generally  acted  upon,  would  be  high- 
of  observation,  by  which  the  public  ly  beneficial  and  instructive.  The 
might  have  profited  by  individual  ex-  reader  might  naturally  expect  to  learn 
perience,  and  by  which  something  like  that  the  Central  Board,  if  they  had  not 
general  deductions  might  have  been  the  genius  to  invent,  iiad  yet  the  saga- 
drawn.  Failiiig  this,  we  arc  utterly  at  city  to  imitate,  and  had  urge<l  the  gene- 
a  loss  to  conjecture  of  what  use  the  ral  adoption  of  a  similar  step  :  will  it 
Central  Board  cither  actually  is,   or  is  be  credited  that  they  not  ouly  refuse 
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their  sanction  to  any  thins;  of  this  kind, 
but  actually  have  so  lied  up  their  own 
hands  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  require  of  practitioners  any 
thing  beyond  a  numerical  return,  even 
if  they  were  disposed?  The  words  of 
the  Order  in  Council  recently  issued  are, 
"  a  numerical  account  of  all  new  cases 
of  cholera,"  "  in  the  manner  or  form 
required  by  the  Board  of  Health,  in  the 
city,  town,  or  district,'' 

Thus  is  every  individual  Board  of  the 
hundreds  which  exist,  to  make  its  own 
particular  choice  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  return  is  to  be  made  ;  and  thus  have 
the  Central  Board,  by  their  own  act  and 
deed  (for,  of  course,  the  order  was 
drawn  up  at  their  suggestion),  prevent- 
ed all  chance  of  any  uniformity  in  the 
plan  of  observation  and  of  record. 

Nor  is  the  case  mended  when  we  turn 
to  the  second  question,  and  inquire  how 
far  the  conduct  of  the  Central  Board 
has  been  marked  by  good  faith  and 
candour  as  regards  the  public.  In- 
spectors have  been  appointed,  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  different  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  cases  would  be  given  to 
the  public  as  represented  by  these  offi- 
cers. Not  so ;  for  by  their  own  shew- 
ing we  have  at  least  one  instance  in 
which  these  had  undergone  no  inconsi- 
derable modification  in  passing  through 
the  Board  room.  The  use  made  of  the 
Marylebone  cases  is  the  point  to  which 
we  allude.  It  is  notorious  that  such 
cases  only  had  been  reported  as  were 
of  a  mali:,niant  kind — that  more  than 
one-half  of  these  had  proved  fatal — and 
that  the  list  was  consequently,  and 
with  justice,  regarded  as  including  only 
the  most  marked  and  pestilential  forms 
of  the  disease.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances, wlien  sixteen  cases  were  sud- 
denly announced  in  one  diiy  as  having 
occurred  in  Marylcltonc,  Tiie  conster- 
nation which  followed  in  the  parish  was 
great;  but,  by  and  by,  it  was  currently 
rumoured  that  the  cases  were  of  a  very 


mild  and  equivocal  character ;  and, 
behold  !  on  the  third  day,  no  reference 
to  the  subject  having  been  made  in  the 
official  reports,  the  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Board  published  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  announcement  issued  by  the  Board  oE 
Health.  Thei/  had  included  the  cases 
among  the  malignant,  without  a  word  of 
explanation  ;  he  having  expressly  stated 
that  they  were  mild,  not  malignant.  And 
how  do  the  Board  get  over  this  dilemma  ? 
Why,  by  admitting  in  their  next  return, 
that  the  cases  in  question  were  reported 
to  them  as — "  mild  ;"  they  actually  ac- 
knowledge that  they  were  reported  to 
them  as  mild,  and  yet  they  placed  them 
without  comment  among  the  malignant ! 
This  is  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  the 
public  in  a  manner  (juite  intolerable. 
Nor  is  this  all :  seven  cases  were  report- 
ed from  Marylebone  on  Wednesday  ; 
they  were  all  included  in  the  general 
list,  without  a  single  comment.  Do  the 
Board  mean  to  say  that  these  were  all 
malignant  cases,  and  properly  placed 
with  those  of  which  the  average  morta- 
lity is  above  one  in  two  ?  We  know 
not  what  answer  might  be  given  to  this,, 
if  such  inconvenient  questions  were 
answered  at  all  ;  but  we  have  made 
it  our  business  to  ascertain  this  pointy 
and  we  can  inform  the  public  that  all 
the  cases  except  one  were  mild,  and 
of  a  tiature  which  could  not  have  excited 
any  alarm,  except  from  the  false  im- 
portance given  to  them  in  the  official 
return.  It  is  as  we  feared  it  would  be ; 
— the  Central  Board  have  not  had  moral 
courage  to  act  in  a  straight-forward, 
candid  manner  ;  they  have  too  obviously 
looked  upon  any  case  bearing  the  name 
of  Cholera  as  a  God-send;  and  seem  to 
have  thought  chiefly  of  the  immediate 
effect  which  swelling  the  returns  would 
have  on  their  own  interests,  forgetful  of 
the  discredit  and  distrust  which  the  ex- 
posure of  such  proceedings  cannot  fail 
to  bring  upon  them. 
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Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 


Some  Ohservalions  on  (he  Plague  of 
Athens;  uith  a  Comparison  of  that 
Maladij  with  the  PUujue  of  the  Le- 
vant. By  Dr.  Ireland,  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

Thucydides,  in  his  aciniiral)le  descrip- 
tion of  tliis  calamity,  says,  that  ii  hegau 
in  Upper  Ethiopia,  then  came  to  Egypt, 
from  whence  it  was  spread  first  into 
Persia,  and  afterwards  into  Greece.  Its 
first  approach  to  Athens  was  by  the 
port  Piroeus,  where  its  ravages  com- 
menced ;  it  soon  extended  to  the  city, 
where  the  people  were  much  pressed 
for  room,  hy  reason  of  the  influx  of  the 
country  people,  who  flocked  into  the 
town  for  protection  from  the  incursions 
of  the  PeUiponesians.  In  the  first  per- 
plexity occasioned  by  the  plague,  its 
effects  were  attributed  to  their  ene- 
mies, the  Lacedemonians,  who  they 
thoujlit  had  poisoned  the  wells  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance frequently  observed  in  si- 
milar cases — whenever  the  commence- 
ment of  a  malady  cannot  be  assigned, 
it  is  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  poison. 
The  account  of  the  disease  which  Thu- 
cydides gives  us,  is  wonderfully  clear  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  excuses  himself 
from  entering  into  the  details  scien- 
tifically, leaving  this,  as  he  modestly 
savs,  to  others.  It  would  be  highly 
gratifying  were  we  assured  that  be  here 
alluded  to  Hippocrates,,  who  is  said,  by 
Soranus,  to  have  been  present  at  Athens 
during  the  plague  ;  l)ut  all  evidence  of 
the  fact  scarcely  exceeds  mere  proba- 
bility. The  historian,  however,  has 
left  us  little  to  desire ;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  malady,  having 
been  attacked  with  it  himself,  and  nar- 
rowly escaping.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  distinctly  observes  that  those  who 
escaped  the  disease  once  were  never 
again  dangerously  seized  by  it.  In  the 
Athenian  capital  the  plague  raged  with 
intense  fury,  and  all  animal  life  was 
equally  subject  to  its  baneful  influence — 
the  dogs  died  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
fowls  soon  altogether  disappeared.  Its 
infectious    properties    are     beyond     a 


doubt;  the  language  of  Thucydides  is 
clear  on  thai  point,  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. *'  The  people  look  the  infec- 
tion (says  he)  by  their  attendance  on 
each  other — dying  like  flocks  of  sheep. 
And  this  eflfect  of  the  disease  was  also  a 
principal  cause  of  its  great  mortality ; 
for  either  the  sick  were  left  destitute — 
their  friends  fearing  to  approach  them, 
by  which  means  multitudes  of  families 
perished  without  assistance  ;  or  they  in- 
fected those  who  relieved  them,  and 
especially  such  whom  a  sense  of  virtue 
and  honour  ol)ligcd  most  to  tlieir  duty." 
It  is  remarked,  too,  by  the  same  illus- 
trious historian,  that  the  physicians  suf- 
fered, most  by  reason  of  their  greater 
intercourse  with  the  sick. 

The  autiior  then  proceeded  to  com- 
pare this  memorable  calamity  with  what 
has  been  known  in  modern  times  by  the 
more  specific  appellation  of  the  plague 
of  the  Levant ;  and  certainly  the  <lif- 
fcrence  is  suflaciently  remarkable.  The 
invariable  characteristics  of  the  modern 
plague  seem  most  decidedly  to  have 
been  absent  in  the  Athenian  malady; 
for  it  is  not  possible  that  if  the  glandu- 
lar tumors  and  carbuncles  which  tlistin- 
guish  true  pla,Mie  were  present,  that 
they  would  have  been  omitted  by  our 
exact  historian.  He  is  j)articularly  pre- 
cise in  his  account  of  the  external  symp- 
toms and  appearances  ;  the  skin  he  de- 
scribes as  livid,  or  of  a  dull  red  hue, 
with  "  an  eruption  of  small  pustules 
and  sores,"  which  would  seem,  by  the 
way,  rather  to  favour  the  notion  that 
the  disease  was  akin  to  small-pox  :  at 
all  events,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  more  nearly  allied  to 
those  pestilential  fevers  which  devas- 
tated from  time  to  time  large  tracts  of 
the  hal)itable  globe  than  to  the  Levan- 
tine plague. 

This  latter  visitation  the  very  reve- 
rend author  considered  as  most  probably 
unknown  to  the  ancients;  and  he  parti- 
cularly referred  to  the  pestilence  of 
INlilan,  in  1563,  and  again  in  1630,  as 
affording  the  strongest  points  of  con- 
trast between  the  ancient  and  modern 
malady. 

In  conclusion,  the  Dean  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  the  moral  eti'ects  of 
these  pestilential  disorders.  It  is 
lamentable  to  think  how  all  the  springs 
of  affection  have  been  relaxed,  and  the 
most  sacred  ties  of  duty  severed  by  the 
occurrence    of    these    calamities.     In 
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Athens,  duiiiiff  tlie  pestilence,  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  became  utterly  im- 
pious, (iissiilute,  and  abandoned  ;  and 
the  historian  tells  us,  that  this  indif- 
ference to  all  moral  and  reli^;ious  duties 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
fulfilment  or  netrlect  of  them  appeared 
to  be  equally  unavailinE^,  for  all  alike 
perished  ;  and  it  was  the  univeral  im- 
pression that  110  one  would  survive  a 
sufficient  len^thof  time  to  undero^o  trial 
and  punishment.  Every  writer  on 
plasfue  has  unfortunately  had  the  same 
sad  story  of  the  combination  of  cala- 
mity and  demoralization  to  record  ;  but 
with  whatever  feelin<»-s  we  read  of  the 
conduct  of  the  ancients  under  these 
scourofes,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  not 
without  wonder  that  we  find  a  similar 
hearing  in  those  who  are  blessed  with  a 
more  enlightened  creed, — who  have 
such  sublime  lessons  before  them  in  the 
words  of  the  inspired  writers.  And  the 
paper  ended  with  an  impressive  quota- 
tion from  the  Psalms. 

After  thanks  had  been  voted  by  ac- 
clamation to  the  very  reverend  the 
Dean  for  his  learned  paper,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  a  wish  that  some  gentle- 
man would,  on  a  future  evening,  favour 
the  College  with  a  similar  dissertation 
on  some  of  the  more  recent  pestilences 
which  have  prevailed  in  this  country. 
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REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON, 
UP  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  FRI- 
DAY, MARCH  16,  1832. 

New  cases  since  our  last  report,  385 
Deaths   204 

Cases  from  Deaths  from 
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ment.  ment. 
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from  other ' 
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Wind  variable,  N.W.  and  S.E.  prevailing. 
Generally  clear   till    the    13th;    rain   fell   fre- 
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ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  ; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Univei'sity, 

By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lectt;re  XXV. 

Remittent  Fever,  continued. 

I  WAS  mentioning  at  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
gentlemen,  on  Thursday,  that  the  exhala- 
tions which  produce  ague  and  aguish  fevers — 
that  is  to  say,  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  are  certainly  not  the  product  of  ani- 
mal matter ;  for  where  aiiimal  matter  exists 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in  the  utmost 
state  of  putrefaction,  these  diseases  are  un- 
known, unless  by  chance  there  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  source  of  vegetable  decom- 
position. I  mentioned,  indeed,  that  where 
people  were  much  crowded  together,  and 
■where  there  was  the  greatest  filth,  they  were 
often  the  most  free  from  ague ;  so  that  the 
Judaicum  at  Rome  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  spots  in  that  city — the  least  sub- 
ject to  fevers  of  this  description. 

I  also  said  that  fire  and  smoke,  whe- 
ther of  tobacco  or  whatever  else,  will 
keep  away  ague.  The  greater  the  crowd, 
the  more  narrow  the  streets,  of  course 
the  less  room  is  there  for  these  exha- 
lations to  enter  ;  and  perhaps  smoke,  whe- 
ther of  coal,  or  wood,  or  of  tobacco,  may  act 
by  merely  taking  the  place  of  these  exhala- 
tions, and  preventing  them  more  or  less  from 
entering.  It  may,  however,  be,  that  they 
rather  act  by  their  warmth.  Dr.  Lind 
mentions,  that  when  the  Edgar  ship  of  war, 
in  1765,  was  otf  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the 
crew  were  very  sickly,  and  many  of  them 
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died  from  fevers  of  this  description  ;  but  ia 
the  crew  of  a  sloop  of  war  which  always  ac- 
companied her,  very  few  were  ill,  and  none 
died.  In  the  latter  there  was  a  fire  for  cook- 
ing on  the  same  deck  where  the  men  lay,  and 
filled  with  smoke  the  spot  where  they  slept ; 
whereas  in  the  Edgar,  from  the  particular  ar- 
rangement, there  was  no  smoke  whatever 
between  the  decks.  Here  were  two  ships 
off  a  country  affording  a  vast  quantity  of 
malaria ;  the  crew  of  the  one  remained 
healthy,  and  that  of  the  other  became  dis- 
eased, in  the  way  I  have  stated,  the  only 
difference  being,  that  in  the  former  the  part 
where  the  men  slept  was  constantly,  or  al- 
most constantly,  filled  with  smoke. 

Aguish  Diseases  Jiot  contagious. — It  appears 
quite  certain  that  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers  are  not  contagious  ;  but  formerly  ague 
was  so  considered.  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  was  al- 
most one  of  our  own  day,  says,  that  both 
from  his  owa  knowledge,  and  a  reference  to 
tlie  opinion  of  others,  ague  is  contagious.  Dr. 
Cleghorn,  in  his  work  upon  the  Diseases  of 
Minorca,  says  the  same.  Dr.  AVells,  a  col- 
league of  Dr.  Fordyce  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, accounts  for  Dr.  Fordyce's  opinions  by 
remarking,  that  he  (Dr.  Fordyce)  fancied 
that  continued  and  intermittent  fevers  were 
mere  varieties  of  the  same  disease;  and  as 
it  appeared  in  those  days  that  continued  fe- 
ver was  contagious,  so  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  that  ague  was  contagious.  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn's  mistake  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  his  having  observed  that  most  of  those 
who  were  about  the  sick  in  Minorca  had  the 
disease,  forgetting  that  it  did  not  arise  in 
consequence  of  emanations  from  the  sick, 
but  from  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  course  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  a  disease  is  contagious,  if  you  catch 
it  from  going  to  see  a  person  labouring  under 
it,  for  he  may  be  in  the  spot  where  he  con- 
tracted it  from  local  circumstances  ;  and  in 
going  to  him  you  go  to  the  s])oi  which  has 
given  the  disease.  In  order  to  prove  that  a 
disease  is  contagious,  there  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  of  persons  going 
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from  the  place  where  they  contracted  tlie 
disease  lo  a  healthy  part,  and  there  giving 
it  to  others.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  agues  are  contagious,  though 
formerly  not  only  were  they  supposed  to  be 
contagious,  but  even  scurvy  was  also  pro- 
nounced to  be  communicable  in  its  nature. 

Chemical  Nature  of  Malaria. — The  chemi- 
cal nature  of  malaria,  or  marsh  miasmata, 
is  unknown  ;  it  is  not  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  no  known  chemical  substance  has  the 
same  effect.  Tlie  air  of  marshes  is  said  not 
to  differ  chemically  from  the  air  of  any  other 
part  wi:h  respect  to  its  quantity  of  oxygen. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen,  or  an  excess  of  carbon,  or 
that  it  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  that  renders 
the  air  pestiferous  in  th's  respect.  It  is  said 
by  De  Lisle  that  malaria  has  no  smell.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  known — these  exhala- 
tions may  be  suspended  by  aqueous  vapour; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  they  never  rise  but 
with  some  lighter  body  ;  that  they  require 
to  become  so  suspended,  in  order  to  rise 
at  all. 

Being,  however,  suspended  by  aqueous 
vapour,  they  are  even  more  deleterious  than 
contagion  ;  for,  like  that,  a  momentary  ap- 
plication is  i-uflScient  in  many  cases  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  ;  and,  unlike  it,  they  may 
be  wafted,  and  produce  their  effect  at  a  very 
great  distance  ;  whereas  contagion  spreads 
but  a  very  short  way,  and  aiter  a  certain 
distance  is  destroyed. 

Malaria,  like  other  gaseous  bodies,  too, 
very  easily  finds  a  barrier,  so  that  a  gauze 
veil  is  said  (I  can  only  repeat  what  1  have 
read)  to  be  efiicacious  in  Italy,  in  preventing 
its  effects  upon  the  human  body. 

Period  at  which  Malaria  piodnces  its  Effects. 
— If  these  exhalations  be  very  strong,  they 
may  kill  instantly.  Persons,  again,  who 
have  been  scarcely  exposed  to  them  have 
been  immediately  seized  with  vertigo,  vo- 
miting, and  syncope,  and  from  that  moment 
had  regular  intermittent  or  remittent  fever. 
But  usually  their  effect  does  not  occur  till  a 
certain  period  has  elapsed.  In  South  Ca- 
rolina it  is  said  that  eight  or  ten  days  is  the 
shortest  time  which  elapses  between  expo- 
sure and  the  apjiearance  of  the  disease.  The 
reason  for  so  long  an  interval  may  be,  that 
there  is  less  heat  tliere  than  in  many  other 
parts.  ])t.  Wells  believes  that  autumnal  agues 
of  that  [lart  do  not  appear  till  spring — that  is 
to  say,  the  agues  which  we  see  in  spring  are 
the  result  of  exjiosiire  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn. He  founds  his  opinion  on  the  fad, 
that  strangers  visit  South  Carolina  in  the 
spring  with  perfect  impunity.  Dr.  Lind 
mentions  having  seen  these  fevers  take  place 
the  very  mo:niiig  after  exjiosure.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft gives  an  instance  of  the  disease  occur- 
ring instantly,  and  then  others  which  did  not 
t-ake  place  for  many, even  for  nine  months.  J)r. 
Bancroft  likewise  ascribes  the  agues  of  spring 


to  the  previous  autumn,  and  for  this  reason  : 
he  says  that  he  has  seen  persons  seized  with 
ague  after  they  have  returned  to  England 
from  a  warmer  climate,  where  they  had  been 
exposed  to  miasmata,  and  that  they  have 
experienced  the  disease  at  too  early  a  period 
in  the  year  for  it  to  have  arisen  from  malaria 
at  home.  Probably  ague  occurs  soonest  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  and 
to  the  quantity  of  moist  vegetable  matter.  It 
is  certainly  very  common  in  England  tor  har- 
vesters who  have  worked  in  aguish  districts, 
and  have  been  exposed  to  the  exhalations  in 
autumn,  not  to  be  aflected  till  the  east  wind 
blows  the  following  spring.  1  have  seen 
very  many  cases  myself  of  persons  who  have 
left  an  aguish  part  in  perfect  health,  and  re- 
mained so  for  some  time,  even  for  months, 
when  by  chance  getting  wet  through,  or  bemg 
exposed  to  a  cold  damp  wind,  they  have 
been  seized  with  ague.  Dr.  Macculloch 
doubts  these  long  intervals,  but  I  have  seen 
them  in  too  many  instances  to  entertain  the 
least  doubt  whatever. 

Injiuence  of  Habit  in  lessening  the  tendency 
to  Ague. — By  habit  persons  become  rather  in- 
susceptible of  the  eSects  of  these  exhalations  ; 
by  habit  they  cease  to  have  ague  whenexj)Osed 
to  malaria,  or  if  they  do  have  it,  it  assumes 
a  very  mild  character.  This  is  very  com- 
monly observed  in  what  are  called  the  per- 
nicious districts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Sicily  ; 
and  those  persons  chiefly  are  there  suscepti- 
ble of  its  operation  in  whom  glandular  dis- 
ease has  been  induced.  To  shew  the  effects 
of  habit,  I  may  mention  that  General  JMon- 
net,  a  French  General,  found  there  was  only 
one-half  the  sickness  in  a  regiment  in  a  ma- 
larious situation  of  \Valchertn,  the  second 
year,  that  there  had  been  the  first,  and  that 
the  third  year  his  men  remained  at  the  place 
there  was  no  sickness  whatever.  The  inha- 
bitants of  one  marshy  district,  when  they 
go  to  another,  suffer  less  than  strangers — 
than  persons  who  have  gone  to  a  marshy  dis- 
trict from  a  place  that  was  perfectly  healthy. 
A  ])hysician  in  my  parish  used  to  relate  a 
story  from  his  own  knowledge  of  a  party 
going  up  the  Thames,  and  one  lady  only 
caught  an  ague.  She  had  always  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  a  high,  dry,  healthy  spot,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  party  were  inhabitants  of 
a  malarious  place. 

But  It  is  said  that  one  place  does  not  by 
any  means  always  give  indemnity  to  an  in- 
dividual who  goes  to  another,  and  that  a 
)dace  to  season  an  individual  j^erfectly  for 
another,  must  be  situated  between  the 
tropics,  and  not  have  a  cold  winter.  It 
is  found,  for  example,  that  Gibraltar  will 
not  season  a  person  for  the  West  Indies; 
but  then  Gibraltar  is  not  situated  between 
the  tropics.  Such  a  seasoning  as  would  ren- 
der a  person  altogether  insusce|)tible  of  the 
disease,  can  only  be  obtained  between  the 
tropics  where  we  can  conceive  malaria  to  bo 
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produced  in  the  most  intense  degree.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  when  a  person 
has  once  bad  ague,  he  is  very  liable  to  a  re- 
turn of  it  from  a  slight  cause — from  such  a 
circumstance  as  a  cold  wet  east  wind  blow- 
ing, or  getting  wet  through,  or  being  in  any 
way  thrown  out  of  health.  }Je  is  rendered 
liable  to  have  the  disease  renewed  from 
slight  causes,  but  altogether  he  is  much  less 
Sensible  to  the  influence  of  malaria. 

Whether  persons,  however,  have  had 
ague  or  not,  if  they  be  constantly  exposed 
to  malaria,  the  constitution  is  impaired,  they 
acquire  a  dull  heavy  look,  and  are  bloated, 
or  emaciated  and  shrivelled,  pale,  sallow, 
and  weak.  At  Walcheren,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
says  that  the  people  residing  there  were 
far  less  subject  to  aguish  affections  than 
strangers,  but  that  they  all  looked  sickly ; 
and  yet  they  would  not  allow  their  climate 
could  be  unhealthy  ;  and  these  Dutchmen, 
when  they  saw  one-half  the  English  sick 
through  their  noxious  climate,  would  not 
allow  that  it  arose  from  the  hlthy  ditches, 
but  ascribed  it  to  errors  of  diet,  and  the  bad 
habits  of  the  English.  The  liver  and  spleen 
are  much  disposed  to  become  diseased,  and 
dropsy  to  supervene.  In  the  worst  vallies 
of  Switzerland  poor  persons  are  shrivelled, 
young  persons  look  old,  and  middle-aged 
persons  appear  in  the  greatest  state  of  de- 
crepitude. In  these  vallies  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  malaria  always  pent  up.  In- 
deed, so  great  is  the  injury  produced  by  ma- 
laria, that  whereas  the  average  of  human 
life  in  England  is  50  years,  in  Holland  it  is 
only  25;  in  some  parts  of  France  which  are 
very  pestiferous  through  the  malaria,  you 
will  find  that  the  greatest  average  age  is  '22  ; 
in  some  it  is  only  20  and  18,  and  in  others 
it  is  only  10.  In  some  parts  of  Africa,  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  ilie  average  is  as 
low.  And  yet  many  persons  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  malaria  are  as 
free  as  the  Dutch  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  it.  The  Dutch  living  in  the 
midst  of  it  will  not  allow  it  to  be  unhealthy, 
exactly  as  a  person  of  dirty  hlthy  habits  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  as  clean  as  is  necessary. 
Persons,  however,  who  have  been  well- 
informed  on  these  matters,  will  frequently, 
when  they  come  to  an  unhealthy  place,  be  ob- 
stinate, and  act  the  part  of  mules,  and  many 
such  have  suffered  for  it.  You  will  find  it 
stated  in  Captain  Clapi^ertou's  voyage,  that 
the  Captain  himself,  Mr.  Eearce,  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, and  Mr.  Iloulton,  a  surge«u,  who  went 
on  an  expedition  to  Africa,  lay  all  iH^hl  on 
the  banks  of  u  creek,  when  there  was  ao 
occasion  for  it,  and  the  next  night  they  lay 
in  a  market-place,  though  there  were  houses 
enough  for  them  to  have  entered.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Captain  Clappertou  was  seized 
with  fever  ;  Dr.  Morrison  was  seized  in  two 
days  more ;  Captain  Pearce  the  next  day. 
Londer,  their  servant,  was  seized  next ;  Mr. 


Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrison  diod  soon ;  and 
]\lr.  Houlton  and  Captain  Clajiperton  died 
ultimately.  They  were  all  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  thus  exposing  themselves.     You  will 

find  instances  of  this  awful   obstinacy this 

total  disregard  of  human  life — every  day. 
Because  the  Dutch  are  obliged  to  have  dykes 
and  ditches  in  their  own  country,  they  have 
surrounded  themselves  with  them  when 
there  was  not  the  least  occasion,  in  the 
East  Indies  ;  merely,  I  suppose,  to  be  like 
their  brother  frogs  at  home. 

Liability  (f  Brutes  to  /Igue. — It  is  said  that 
in  very  unhealthy  places  even  brutes  are 
known  to  suffer.  Dr.  MaccuUoch  says  he 
heard  that  a  dog  at  Guernsey  had  a  tertian 
ague  ;  but  whether  this  is  correct  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  He  adds  that  epizootic  dis- 
eases frequently  prevail  at  the  same  time 
with  marsh  fevers,  and  that  in  St.  Domingo 
the  dogs  are  always  the  first  affected. 

Former  prevatence  of  yigue  in  Loudon. — 
Malaria  is  the  constant  scourge  of  the  earth — 
not  the  occasional,  but  the  constant  scourge, 
producing  not  only  these  fevers,  but  very 
Irequeutly  dysentery,  cholera,  and  sometimes 
neuralgia  ;  and  it  causes  an  intermittent  or 
remittent  character  to  be  given  to  other  dis- 
eases, and  undermines  the  health  when  it 
causes  no  disease.  M  alaria  abounds  to  a  f  right- 
ful  extent  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa :  we  know  nothino-  of  it 
here  compared  with  the  violence  of  its 
ravages  in  those  parts.  However,  it  was 
once  far  more  injurious  in  this  country  than 
it  is  now  ;  but  from  the  energy  and  industry 
of  the  English  character,  such  extraordinary 
improvements  have  been  made  in  everything 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  man, that  nothing 
aljroad  can  be  compared  with  our  advantages. 
\ou  know  that  Southwark  was  once  an  en- 
tire swamp,  and  at  ^Vestminster  there  is 
now  a  toll-gate,  called  the  "  Marsh-gate," 
from  being  situated  in  a  place  where  for- 
merly, and  not  so  long  ago,  there  was  a  marsh. 
From  the  im[>rovements,  however,  that  have 
been  made,  ague  is  now  comparatively  rare 
in  London.  It  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
before  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  from 
that  time  the  place  was  better  drained,  so 
that  the  fire  did  good,  as  no  doubt  the  cho- 
lera will  do.  Ague  before  the  fire  raged  like 
a  plague.  Between  1 667  and  1 69'i  no  less  than 
i-'OOO  persons  died  in  London  of  dysentery, 
arising  no  doubt  from  the  same  cause  as  ague. 
So  great,  however,  has  been  the  reduction, 
that  in  1728  there  were  only  44  deaths  from 
ague  ;  in  1730  only  16  ;  and  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century,  there  are  only  four  deaths  recorded  m 
the  bills  from  ague.  Within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  agues  have  increased  through  the 
country  and  in  London,  and  this  may  be  ea- 
sily explained.  They  have  not  increased  to 
what  they  were  formerly,  but  still  there  has 
been  an  increase.     Sydenham  says  that  the-y 
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disappeared  in  London  from  1674  to  1678  ; 
and  they  disappeared  in  Plymouth,  Huxham 
says,  from  17  jj  to  1760.  They  were  absent 
from  Portsmouth  for  three  or  four  years. 
They  returned  again  in  London  epidemically 
in  1731 ,  1753,  and  17.54.  Sydenham  says  that 
they  returned  again  from  1677  to  1688,  and 
they  also  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  These  are  all  accidental  occur- 
rences. It  has  been  said  by  Dr.  M 'Michael, 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.that  during  the  few 
years  that  ague  prevailed  so  much,  the  ave- 
rage heat  was  greater  than  when  it  disap- 
peared ;  the  heat  being  greater,  of  course 
there  was  more  vegetable  decomposition. 
To  shew  the  increase  of  late,  I  may  mention 
that  in  18'i3  I  had  but  8  cases  of  ague  ;  in 
1824,  I  had  14  cases  ;  in  1825,  15  cases; 
in  1826,  44  cases  ;  in  1827, 33  cases  ;  then  it 
declined  ;  so  that  in  1 828  I  had  but  27  cases  ; 
and  in  1829  I  had  only  8.  If  we  had  accurate 
accounts  we  should  perhaps  find  that  when 
ague  increased  in  former  times  the  average 
heat  was  higher  than  usual,  just  as  it  has 
been  observed  by  Dr.  M'Michael  during  the 
last  few  years  that  ague  is  prevalent  again. 

Tendency  of'  Malaria  to  give  an  intermittent 
character  to  other  diseases. —  Persons  who  have 
once  had  ague,  or  have  it  upon  them,  are 
much  disposed  to  exhibit  a  more  or  less 
aguish  form  of  any  other  disease  under  which 
they  may  labour — that  is  to  say,  when  a  per- 
son is  the  subject  of  ague,  it  is  very  common 
for  diseases  to  become  more  or  less  inter- 
mittent, and  this  is  especially  noticed  in 
aguish  countries.  Rheumatism,  ophthalmia, 
vomiting,  and  purging,  may  all  be  intermit- 
tent, and  even  periodical.  However,  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  independent  of  malaria 
many  diseases  will  become  intermittent. 
Insanity  is  sometimes  intermittent.  I  have 
seen  a  person  mad  once  a-year,  or  once 
in  three  years.  Palsy  is  likewise  occasionally 
intermittent,  and  in  one  case  1  saw  it  ])e- 
riodical ;  it  came  at  a  particular  hour  in  the 
day,  but  the  man  to  whom  I  refer  had 
had  ague  many  years  before.  Dr.  Maccul- 
loch,  however,  ascribes  a  vast  number  of 
diseases  to  malaria,  but  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  I  think,  in  any  one's  mind  but  his  own, 
that  he  has  carried  his  ideas  to  an  extrava- 
gant pitch.  lie  has  done  great  good  by  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  persons  to  malaria 
more  than  it  was  before,  and  his  writings 
are  very  powerful  and  learned  ;  but  I  think 
no  one  can  read  his  publications  without  ])er- 
ceiving  that  he  had  one  idea  constantly  be- 
fore him,  which  was  malaria ;  and  he  as- 
cribes infinitely  more  to  it  than  reason  can 
justify.  Jlowever,  notwithstanding  I  am 
satisfied  of  the  extravagant  length  to  which 
lie  pursues  his  ideas,  yet  I  am  equally  satis- 
fied that  too  often  we  do  not  ascribe  diseases 
to  malaria  when  they  arise  from  that  source. 
We  frequently  meet  with  sporadic  cases  even 
of  ague,  which  cannot  be  easily  traced  to 


malaria  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we 
could  ascertain  all  the  circumstances  we 
should  find  that  the  individual  has  a  striking 
tendency  to  it,  and  has  been  exposed  to 
malaria  by  passing  through  a  market,  or 
some  other  place,  in  which  there  was  vege- 
table matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered,  that  though  the  influence 
of  malaria  is  so  great,  yet  cold  and  wet, 
and  other  causes  of  debility,  will  induce 
ague  without  the  reapplication  of  malaria 
when  a  person  has  onceh.ad  it.  Sometimes, 
too,  when  malaria  has  been  applied,  the  dis- 
ease does  not  occur  till  such  circumstances 
as  these  have  taken  place.  I  mentioned  in 
the  introductory  lectures  that  the  predispos- 
ing will  sometimes  become  the  exciting 
cause.  The  exciting  cause  of  ague  is  un- 
questionably malaria,  but  sometimes  it  will 
only  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  ;  it  will 
lie  dormant  in  the  system,  and  it  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  getting  wet  through  that  really 
is  the  exciting  cause.  From  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  convinced  that  many  cases  are 
aguish,  where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  their 
true  nature. 

Prcrimate  cause  rf  Ague. — The  proximate 
cause  of  ague — the  real  essence  of  that  state 
which  is  always  present  when  the  symptoms 
occur — is  unknown :  we  can  say  certainly  it  is 
a  peculiar  state  ;  for  a  person,  in  the  inter- 
mission of  ague,  is  perfectly  well.  There 
is  frequently  no  disease  to  be  found,  whe- 
ther inflammatory  or  any  thing  else,  of  any 
partioilar  organ.  Again,  ague  frequently 
cannot  be  removed  by  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, though  it  certainly  can  occasionally, 
or  by  any  thing,  in  fact,  which  makes  an 
impression  on  the  system.  Again,  inflam- 
matory diseases  are  not  cured  by  sulphate 
of  quinine,  and  remedies  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  disease  maji  be  inflammatory,  and 
often  is  so,  and  requires  antiphlogistic 
measures ;  but  its  essence  is  not  inflamma- 
tory— at  least  I  know  no  proof  of  it.  It 
may  be  inflammatory,  but  there  must  be 
something  more  than  inflammation. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  mea- 
sures cure  it  which  are  specifics  in  the  dis- 
ease—  as,  for  instance,  bark.  It  cannot 
be  by  curing  inflammation  ;  neither  can  it 
be  by  irritating  the  stomach.  Some  have 
aflirmed  that  bark  only  acts  by  irritating  the 
stomach;  but  if  that  were  the  case,  brandy 
and  cayenne  pepper  would  do  just  as  well, 
and  so  would  corrosive  sublimate.  Nor  can 
I  conceive  that  specifics  operate  by  strength- 
ening the  patient.  We  might  give  a  person 
full  diet,  and  take  care  that  he  has  regularly 
exercise,  and  improve  his  strength  in  every 
way  we  can,  yet  we  should  not  cure  his 
ague  ;  whereas  a  few  grains  of  quinine — a 
quantity  too  small  to  strengthen  the  body 
directly — continually  puts  a  stop  to  it.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  how  it  is  that  reme- 
dies act  in  curing  the  disease,  but  of  this  I 
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am  satisfied,  that  is  not  wbat  jjeople  pre- 
tend it  to  be — this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
The  remedies  do  not  cure  it,  as  people  say, 
by  strengthening,  or  stimulating,  or  any  simi- 
lar operation.  ^Ve  can  only  say  tliere  is  a  pe- 
culiar state,  and  remedies  cure  it  by  a  pecu- 
liar operation.  This  is,  I  acknowledge,  say- 
ing nothing  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  ad- 
vancing unfounded  hypotheses,  and  fancying 
oneself  wise,  when  one  is  ignorant. 

Arsenic,  which  cures  ague  very  well,  is 
not  a  tonic  ;  it  will  debilitate  the  body,  cause 
it  to  tremble,  and  de])rcss  the  powers  of  the 
system,  and  yet  a  small  quantity  will  sto|) 
the  disease.  Why  this  sort  of  remedies  is 
called  tonics,  ]  do  not  know. 

Diagimsis. — As  to  the  diagnosis,  we  some- 
times have  a  little  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing ague  from  hectic.  Hectic  is  a  disease 
which  continues  for  a  length  of  time,  and  so 
may  ague.  It  is  called  hecticu,  from  being 
placed  in  the  habit — being  a  continued  dis- 
ease— that  is  to  say,  lasting  for  a  length  of 
time.  It  also  resembles  ague  in  this  respect, 
— it  is  more  or  less  intermittent.  In  hec- 
tic, ho  A'ever,  the  rigors  are  irregular  ;  all  the 
stages,  too,  are  irregular — each  occurs  in 
the  most  irregular  manner ;  one  comes  be- 
fore the  other,  without  any  sort  of  order. 
After  a  time,  in  hectic  there  are  no  rigors — 
nothing  but  sweating;  constant  feverishness  ; 
the  pulse  constantly  quick  ;  and  this  fever- 
ishness is  e.Tcited  by  taking  food,  and  by  the 
slightest  quantity  of  nourishment.  In  hectic 
there  is  generally  profuse  sweating  on  drop- 
ping asleep;  the  moment  the  patient  drops 
asleep,  some  part  of  the  body  is  in  a  sweat. 
In  ague,  when  the  sweating  is  over  the  per- 
son is  comparatively  well ;  but  in  hectic,  so 
far  from  being  better,  the  j)atient  feels 
weaker.  In  hectic  there  is  a  red  patch  on 
the  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  the  tongue  is  moist,  and 
generally  red  ;  in  the  urine  there  is  not  the 
lateritious,  red,  brick-dust  sediment  of  fever, 
but  a  pink  deposit.  In  hectic  there  is  not 
the  exi)0sure  to  the  cause  of  ague,  and  there 
is  not  the  aguish  face,  that  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance  which  is  so  often  seen  in  ague. 
In  hectic  there  is  frequently  a  local  disease, 
suppuration  in  some  part  of  the  body  ;  and 
there  is  an  exacerbation  at  night,  and  fre- 
<juently  at  noon. 

Now  no  one  of  these  .symptoms  alone  will 
enable  you  to  distinguish  the  disease,  be- 
cause ague  is  sometimes  irregular,  recurs  at 
no  certain  time,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  al- 
most remittent ;  so  that  you  may  have  to 
make  the  distinction  between  intermittent 
and  remittent  fever.  In  ague  you  may  have 
sometimes  profuse  sweating  and  little  else  ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis, to  take  all  these  circumstances  into 
consideration  ;  and  if  you  do,  you  will,  in 
niuety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  be  cor- 
rect.    Now   and  then,  however,  thtre  may 


be  a  little  difficulty.  Sometimes  youhave  ague 
and  hectic  together.  I  have  seen  hectic,  of 
course,  in  a  person  labouring  under  phthi- 
sis, where  there  were  rigors,  increased  heat, 
and  sweating,  from  ague,  and  increased  heat 
and  sweating  from  the  sujijiuration — so  that 
really  the  case  was  one  of  difficulty ; 
and  there  was  the  aguish  face  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
make  the  distinction  between  the  diseases, 
onlv  that  I  knew  there  was  sujijiuration  in 
the  lungs.  The  aguish  face,  and  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  exposed  to 
the  cause  of  ague,  shewed  that  ague  was 
probably  ])resent,  but  the  suj)i)uration  also 
shewed  that  hectic  fever  was  present. 
If  you  take  pains  with  your  cases,  you  rarely 
can  be  deceived ;  now  and  then  there  will 
be  a  difficulty,  but  that  will  occur  in  in- 
stances where  the  hectic  fever  is  attended 
by  great  rigors,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  ague  is  assuming  a  remittent,  rather 
than  an  intermittent  character,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  a  local  affection.  You  must  also 
remember  that  rigors  willoccur  without  ague 
or  hectic.  Many  persons,  from  mere  ner- 
vous debility,  will  experience  rigors ;  many 
persons  will  not  be  able  to  do  their  business, 
and  their  teeth  will  chatter,  from  real  de- 
pression of  mind.  Again,  persons  with  a 
stricture  are  subject  to  rigors  ;  some  persons 
always  have  rigors  when  a  bougie  is  passed, 
and  many  without  that,  simply  from  a  stric- 
ture in  the  urethra,  will  experience  the 
same.  If  you  find  the  rigors  come  on  sud- 
denly, and  there  is  a  stricture  in  the  ure- 
thra, you  ought  to  doubt  whether  there  is 
ague.  When  rigors  occur  from  stricture,  or 
other  disease  of  the  urethra,  there  is  gene- 
rally no  heat,  no  sweating ;  neither  is  there 
the  aguish  countenance,  nor  can  you  ascer- 
tain that  the  individual  has  been  exposed  to 
malaria.  If,  however,  you  still  have  doubt, 
after  all  your  inquiries,  it  is  best  in  all  cases 
to  give  the  remedies  for  ague ;  1  hey  can  do 
no  harm,  if  they  be  properly  managed; 
at  any  rate  the  sulphate  of  quinine  can  do 
no  harm. 

The  diagnosis  of  intermittent  from  remit- 
tent fever,  is  an  easy  matter — it  is  a  mere 
circumstance  of  degree.  If  there  be  a  per- 
fect intermission,  we  call  it  "  ague  ;''  if  it 
be  imjierfect,  we  call  it  "  remittent  fever." 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  ague,  in  this 
country,  is  almost  always  favourable;  you  may 
almost  always  promise  a  speedy  cure.  If  there 
be  conjoined  with  the  ague  a  local  structural 
disease,  of  course  that  part  of  the  prognosis 
must  stand  on  its  own  foundation;  but  the  ague 
itself  you  may  generally  cure,  if  its  type 
be  quartan,  you  cannot  promise  so  speedy  a 
cure  as  if  it  be  tertian  or  quotidian  ;  and  I 
believe  you  are  jjlaced  under  the  same  re- 
strictions if  the  disease  be  autumnal  and  not 
vernal.  An  autumnal  ague  does  not  yield 
so  readily  as  a  vernal ;  and,  indeed,  the  lat- 
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ter  usually  yields  so  easily,  that  it  often 
ceases  spontaneousiy.after  a  few  paroxysms  ; 
some  think,  after  seven.  It  generally  ceases 
when  the  warm  weather  comes  in,  and  will 
frequently  do  so  on  a  person  changing  his 
residence.  Yo'j  will  recollect,  that  it  is  the 
ague  of  spring,  and  not  of  autumn,  that  is 
fit  for  a  king.  There  is  a  contrary  proverb 
for  autumnal  ague  :  — 

"  Kebris  autumiialis 
Est  longa  aut  letlialis." 

In  hot  climates,  and  even  here,  many  intermit- 
tent fevers  become  remittent ;  and  from  being 
remittent  they  will  become  continued,  with- 
out vigorous  measures  are  adopted,  and  they 
may  rapidly  prove  fatal  by  congestion  of  the 
head,  thorax,  or  abdomen.  It  is  in  hot 
countries,  and  in  hot  weather  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  have  to  give  a  guarded  prog- 
nosis. In  hot  countries  it  is  common  for 
patients  to  die  early  in  the  attack,  inconse- 
quence of  the  enormous  congestion  occur- 
ring in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen.  Now 
and  then  this  may  be  the  case  here,  from 
some  peculiarity  in  an  epidemic ;  we  have 
always,  therefore,  to  consider,  in  giving  a 
prognosis,  whether  there  is  any  peculiar 
form  of  ague  present;  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  and  the  disease  is  sometimes  fatal,  our 
prognosis  must  be  more  or  less  guarded, 
although,  without  that,  we  should  give  the 
usual  prognosis.  We  have  no  idea  in  this 
country  of  what  aguish  fever,  remittent  or 
intermittent,  is  in  hot  climates.  In  Italy, 
these  are  called  pernicious  fevers:  for  as 
soon  as  a  person  is  seized  he  may  fall  into  a 
comatose  state,  from  which  he  never  recovers; 
and  on  inspection  after  death,  the  greatest 
degree  of  congestion  is  found  in  the  lungs 
and  head,  and  also  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 
In  this  country,  however,  we  may  almost 
always  promise,  not  only  a  cure,  but  a 
speedy  cure  ;  and  that  by  means  not  at  all 
severe,  Tuto,  cito,  etjucunde. 

At  tne  next  lecture,    I    shall  commence 
with  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

HYDROCELE  AND  H/EMATOCELE, 

Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 

Bv  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq. 

Gentlemen, 

I  INTENDED  to  have  given  a  lecture  on 
a  case  of  aneurism  now  in  the  hospital,  in 
which  the  external  iliac  artery  has  be'ju 
tied,  but  I  shall  postjionc  its  consideration 
till  the  next  week.  At  present  J  shall  (,i\\;T 
you  some  remarks  on  fiuothcr  case  of  gnai 


interest,  and  probably  to  you  of  more  impor- 
tance, as  It  is  one  which  you  may  be  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  treat  in  practice. 

John  Neighbour,  setat.  46,  a  far- 
mer's labourer  at  Uxbridge,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1832.  The  report  of  the  case  at  that  time 
is  as  follows  ; — 

"  The  scrotum  is  considerably  distended, 
forming  a  tumor  capable  of  containing  about 
a  pint  of  fluid.  It  is  oval  in  form,  and  fluc- 
tuates distinctly.  The  tunica  vaginalis  ap- 
pears thickened,  but  the  testicle  can  be  felt 
at  the  back  part.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is 
rather  tense  and  shining,  and  two  or  three 
large  veins  are  seen  ramifying  over  its  sur- 
face. The  tumor,  when  held  before  a  strong 
light,  is  perfectly  opaque.  Some  swelling- 
exists  about  the  cord,  dependent  on  an  in- 
guinal hernia.  Ihe  patient  is  of  an  un- 
healthy aspect,  and  exceedingly  irritable 
temperament.  Pulse  and  tongue  natural ; 
bowels  open." 

The  appearances  here  were  exactly  the 
same  as  in  common  hydrocele,  except  that 
the  transparency  was  deficient. 

In  common  hydrocele  the  tumor  is  always 
more  or  less  transparent  when  placed  be- 
tween you  and  a  candle. 

When  I  was  a  student,  some  of  my 
teachers  used  to  deprecate  the  mode  of  in- 
vestigating hydrocele  by  placing  a  candle 
behind  it,  but  from  it,  nevertheless,  you  ob- 
tain much  important  information.  Youlearn 
the  situation  of  the  testicle,  whether  it  be 
on  the  fore  or  back  part  of  the  tumor,  and 
you  ascertain  the  course  of  any  large  vessel. 
You  may  detect  in  some  cases  a  fungus  grow- 
ing from  the  testicle  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
1  have  known  cases  in  which  fungoid  disease 
of  tlie  testicle  has  been  mistaken  and 
punctured  by  persons  who  ridicule  this  mode 
of  examination,  and  who  might  have  avoided 
such  an  error,  if  they  had  resorted  to  it. 
In  general  a  hydrocele  occurs  without  in- 
flammation, but  sometimes  inflammation  is 
the  precursor  of  the  disease,  in  which  case 
the  tunica  vaginalis  becomes  tliickened. 
The  transparency  of  a  hydrocele  is  thus  often 
materially  diminished,  but  not  so  as  to  render 
it  coiii]iletely  opacjue.  This  circumstance 
may,  however,  occur  from  the  admixture  of 
blood  with  tlie  fluid  contained.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  history  of  the  case  before  us. 

Two  years  ago,  the  patient  first  noticed  that 
there  was  some  enlargement  about  the  right 
testicle.  Its  occurrence  he  could  not  ac- 
count for,  either  by  strain  or  injury.  The 
swelling  increased,  and  in  about  ten  months 
he  was  tapped,  when  a  pint  of  clear  fluid  was 
drawn  oft'.  Nine  months  ago  the  operation 
was  repeated,  and  again  on  the  first  of  .Ja- 
nuary last.  On  this  occasion  some  consider- 
able bleeding  took  place  from  the  puncture 
made  by  the  trochar,  which  was  stopped  by 
applying  a  compress  of  lineu  or  liiii.     Since 
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that  time  tlio  tumor  lias  regained  its  originnl 
size,  liut  it  produces  little  or  no  incouvenieiice 
except  Crom  its  bulk. 

February  7. — It  was  determined  that  the 
fluid  should  be  drawn  oft',  and  the  cyst  in- 
jected, if  the  case  proved  a  proper  one  for 
that  mode  of  treatment.  The  trochar  and 
canula  were  introduced  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
and  on  withdrawing  the  former,  a  stream  of 
dark-coloured  fluid,  ap])arently  serum,  mixed 
with  blood  and  coagula,  followed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  pint.  Some  warm  water  was  now 
injected,  which  was  retained  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  drawn  off:  this  was  discoloured  by 
the  solution  of  grumous  blood.  'J"he  patient 
complained  of  some  pain  in  the  buck  during 
the  operation,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
bed." 

1  he  fluid  drawn  off  on  former  occasions 
•was  clear,  but  bleeding  had  taken  place  from 
a  vessel  externally  after  the  last  operation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened internally  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
I  had  thoughts  of  injecting  the  cavity  with 
])ort  wine  and  water,  but  when  I  saw  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  which  escaped,  I  was 
fearful  of  producing  too  great  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation. Here,  you  perceive,  was  a  case 
of  hydrocele  complicated  with  hajmatocele. 
1  sliall  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  lecture 
confine  my  observations  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  htematocele  occurs,  and  the 
treatment  necessary  for  its  cure. 

Ila'inatocele  most  frequently  occurs  in 
combination  with  hydrocele,  the  blood  being 
mixed  with  the  fluid  contained  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  partially  dissolved  in  it.  ]f 
the  quantity  of  blood  be  small,  which  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  the  solution  is  complete  ; 
but  when  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
coagula  are  formed,  which  remain  undis- 
solved. 'J'he  causes  of  the  disease  are  as  fol- 
low : — 

1st.  A  vessel  maybe  wounded  by  the  in- 
troiluction  of  a  trochar,  as  in  the  present 
case. 

2d.  The  testicle  in  general  escapes  me- 
chanical violence,  by  its  mobility  ;  but  when 
hydrocele  is  present,  there  is  a  tumor,  which 
is  much  exposed  to  injury,  and  a  blow  often 
produces  rupture  of  a  vessel  which  bleeds 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  in  this  case 
the  effusion  is  much  greater  than  when  it  oc- 
curs from  puncture  with  a  trochar.  I  recol- 
lect a  case  where  about  a  pint  of  blood  >Vas 
thus  extravasatcd  within  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  receijit  of  a  blow. 

3d.  But  rupture  of  a  vessel  may  arise 
from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries. 
This  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
brain  under  the  form  of  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy. There  is  a  natural  change  whicli 
takes  place  in  the  arteries  of  old  persons  ; 
Ihey  become  ossified  in  patches,  and  ulce-  ' 
rate,  and  J  have  known  this  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  htematocele.     In  these  persons 


also  you  have  extravasations  of  Llood  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  and  this 
more  especially  in  the  lower  extremities. 
After  a  time,  the  blood  thus  poured  out  be- 
comes, in  appearance,  very  much  like  coffee- 
grounds. 

But  hiEinatocele  may  occur  independently 
of  hydrocele,  by  a  direct  blow  or  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  testicle  ;  the  tunica  vaginalis 
being  distended  wiih  blood  alone.  A  gen- 
tleman was  riding  on  horseback,  and  struck 
his  testicle  violently  against  the  pummel  of 
the  saddle.  The  testicle  became  immedi- 
ately swollen  to  more  than  double  its  natural 
size,  the  tunica  vaginalis  being  distended 
with  blood. 

A  negro  died  in  this  hospital  some  years 
ago,  who  had  an  enlargement  of  one  tes- 
ticle, but  it  was  not  known  during  life,  as 
it  afforded  no  inconvenience.  I  examined 
the  ]iart,  however,  and  found  a  very  large 
quantity  of  grumous  blood  in  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  at  the  back  jiart  a  soft  pulpy  mass 
was  seen,  not  at  all  resembling  in  structure 
the  testicle,  and  only  recognizable  as  such  by 
its  connexion  with  the  epididymis  and  vas 
deferens.  There  is  a  similar  specimen  in 
the  museum  of  the  hospital. 

I  conceive  that  the  absorption  of  the  tes- 
ticle took  jilace,  in  this  instance,  from  the 
pressure  produced  by  the  sudden  effusion  of 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  ;  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis not  having  been  ])reviously  dilated  by 
the  existence  of  a  hydrocele. 

I  saw  another  case,  where  the  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  was  so  great  that  the  tunica 
vaginalis  was  ru|)tured,  and  the  blood  es- 
caped in  large  quantity  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum. 

Let  me  hereallude  to  acircumstance  which 
various  surgical  writers  have  described  as 
hematocele  :  1  mean  the  rupture  of  a  vessel 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum. 

The  tissue  here  is  exceedingly  loose,  as  in 
the  eyelids,  and  slight  injury  will  rupture 
vessels  and  produce  ecchi/innbi^  ;  but  the  name 
of  hajinatocele  is  here  improperly  applied. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  some  very 
serious  symptoms  fo'low  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  a  liaMuatocele.  'J'he  following  case 
is  an  example.  A  man  (a  ptiinter)  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  while 
climbing  a  ladder  was  seized  with  pain  in 
the  testicle,  and  an  enormous  hicmatocele 
was  the  consequence.  lie  came  into  the 
hospital  with  symptoms  more  nearly  allied 
to  mania  than  (ielirium  ;  he  was  treated  ac- 
cordingly, and  in  a  few  days  they  subsided^ 

The  treatment  of  hiematocele  must  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  I  shall  first  describe 
to  you  the  means  to  be  enqiloyed  when  hav 
matoccle  alone  occurs,  and  subsecjuently 
that  which  is  proper  when  it  is  combined 
with  hydrocele. 

If  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the-lu- 
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nica  vaginalis  be  small,  I  should  recommend 
you  to  keep  the  patient  quiet,  for  a  time,  ap- 
plying cold  lotion,  but  nothing  more  ;  and 
the  blood  will  eventually  become  absorbed.  I 
have  already  men  lioned  a  case  where  a  gentle- 
man received  a  blow  while  liding.  There  was 
some  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the 
testicle  could  be  felt  at  the  back  part ;  I  ad- 
vised him  to  allow  the  disease  to  run  its  own 
course  ;  in  about  six  months  absorption  had 
taken  place  to  some  extent,  but  the  tumor, 
after  this,  remained  stationary  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  He  begged  of  me  to  perform 
an  operation  for  his  cure,  and  a  day  was 
fixed,  but  business  called  him  from  town. 
I  saw  him  in  about  a  year  from  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  operation,  and  there 
■was  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  coagu- 
lum  remaining,  from  which  he  experienced  no 
inconvenience.  In  this  case,  had  the  extra- 
vasation of  blood  been  great,  [  should  not 
Lave  waited  for  the  natural  cure,  as  the  testi- 
cle might  have  become  absorbed.  You  may 
infer  from  these  observations  that  when  the 
blood  effused  is  small  in  quantity,  no  inter- 
ference is  necessary  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  large,  you  had  better  lay  open  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis,  as  I  shall  presently  describe. 

Should  both  hydrocele  and  hccmatocele 
exist,  from  whatever  cause,  if  the  quantity 
of  blood  be  ever  so  small,  it  is  sufficient  to 
deter  me  from  injecting  the  cavity  with  sti- 
mulating fluids,  as  in  common  hydrocele. 
If,  on  drawing  off  the  contents  of  the  sac, 
1  find  that  the  fluid  is  tinged  with  blood,  I 
allow  the  fluid  again  to  collect,  and  repeat 
this  operation  at  certain  intervals  until  it  is 
voided  perfectly  clear.  You  may  then  per- 
form the  common  operation  for  hydrocele  by 
injection,  and  with  success.  Should  the 
quantity  of  blood  effused  be  large,  you  may 
wait  in  vain  for  its  absorption  ;  and  the  best 
plan  to  be  adopted,  whether  such  effusion 
takes  place  combined  or  not  with  hydrocele, 
is  to  perform  an  operation  similar  to  the 
old  operation  for  hydrocele  by  incision.  You 
make  a  puncture  with  a  lancet  through  the 
skin  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  introduce  a 
director  into  the  opening,  and  enlarge  it  by 
means  of  a  scalpel ;  cutting,  however,  on 
the  director,  or  from  within  outwards,  and 
allow  the  contents  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis to  escape.  It  used  formerly  to 
be  the  practice  to  dust  the  surface  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  with  flour,  by  way  of  en- 
suring a  sufl'icient  degree  of  inflammation. 
The  danger,  however,  is  in  producing  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little  inflammatory 
action.  The  exposure  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  sac  appears  to  be  quite  stimulating 
enough  to  produce  all  the  inflammation  that 
is  wanted. 

A  piece  of  lint  should  be  placed  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  to  prevent  union  by 
the  first  intention. 

I  have  known  some  rather  ecvere  symp- 


toms follow  this  operation  of  exposing  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  incision  ; 
and  1  have  understood  that  formerly,  when 
it  was  performed  more  frequently,  being  the 
common  method  of  curing  a  hydrocele  be- 
fore that  by  injection  was  introduced,  it  oc- 
casionally proved  fatal.  Nor  is  this  surpris- 
ing, whenyouconsiderhow  large  is  the  surface 
which  is  sometimes  exposed.  Considerable  in- 
flammation may  takeplace,even  though  the  sac 
be  but  of  small  size.  Y  ou  have  a  full,  bound- 
ing, frequent  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  loaded 
tongue,  together  with  suffusion  about  the 
eyes,  and  great  pain  in  the  head,  with  other 
marks  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
Under  antiphlogistic  treatment  these  symp- 
toms generally,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
subside. 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration  I 
made  an  experiment.  On  finding  the  fluid 
drawn  off  contained  a  quantity  of  blood,  I 
injected  the  tunica  vaginalis  with  tepid 
water,  and  repeated  the  operation  twice, 
with  a  view  to  dissolve  the  coagula 
contained  in  the  sac.  By  these  means 
I  imagined  that  the  serum  which  would  be 
subsequently  effused  might  remain  clear,  and 
that  I  should  gain  time,  by  being  able  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  a  stimulating  injection 
sooner  than  if  the  coagula  had  been  removed 
by  solution  in  the  serum  effused  from  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  three  days  after 
the  operation,  the  report  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  .Scrotum  generally  red,  much  swollen, — 
swelling  being  chiefly  produced  by  effu- 
sion into  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  there  is 
much  pain  in  the  part  on  pressure  ;  no  head- 
ache or  sickness  ;  countenance  rather  anx- 
ious ;  pulse  frequent ;  tongue  loaded  and 
white  ;  skin  rather  warm.  An  incision  be- 
ing made  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark, 
turbid,  bloody  serum,  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, producing  an  offensive  smell,  es- 
caped. The  interior  of  the  cavity  being  ex- 
posed, shewed  lymph  deposited  on  its  sur- 
face, with  great  vascularity. 

Lint  between   the  edges  of  the    wound ; 
poultice  over  the  whole." 

The  symptoms  were  referrible  to  a  collec- 
tion of  putrid  fluid  in  the  sac  ;  this  produces 
the  same  symptoms  in  cases  of  urinary  ab- 
scess, and  under  whatever  other  circum- 
stances it  may  occur  ;  and  you  should  always 
endeavour  to  evacuate  it,  so  as  to  rid  the 
system  of  the  oflensive  matter. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  in  this  instance 
generated,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
produce  so  much  constitutional  derange- 
ment, when  it  is  known  that  one  part  of  this 
gas,  diluted  with  500  parts  of  common  air, 
is  sufficient,  if  respired,  to  destroy  life. 

The  patient's  symptoms  were  relieved  im- 
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mediately  after  the  operation,  and  the  wound 
is  now  suppurating  and  granulating,  being 
the  usual  method  of  cure  after  the  operation 
of  incision. 


TETANUS  AND  HYSTERIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazttte. 


Sir, 


Cambridge,  February  2",  1S32. 


I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to 
you  the  reports  of  two  cases  which  oc- 
curred last  year  at  Addenbrooko's  Hos- 
pital ;  and  which,  I  think,  are  not  de- 
void of  interest.  Should  you  not  be 
overburthcned  by  contributions,  and 
should  youdeem  tbem  deservinof  of  being 
recorded  in  the  IMedical  Gazette,  you 
would  oblige  me  l)y  inserting  them. 
I  am,  sir, 
Yours  most  ol)ediently, 

Henry  J.  H.  Bond,  M.D. 

Physician  to  Addenrooke's  Hospital. 

Case  I. — Tetanus,  occurring  after  an 
Injury  to  the  Spine,  and  contimdng 
to  recur  at  each  successive  period  of 
Menstruation — Recovt-ry. 

Leah  Wheatley,  aet.  25,  unmarried,  of 
a  florid  complexion,  moderately  robust, 
possessed  of  considerable  strength  of 
mind,  and  of  a  patient,  cheerful  dispo- 
sition, came  under  my  care  on  the  (ith 
of  February  1831.  Tbe  following  was 
the  account  she  gave  of  herself. 

She  had  enjoyed  bai)itually  good 
health  till  July,  1830,  when,  her  foot 
liavinof  slipi)ed  on  s^oing  down  stairs, 
she  fell  with  violence  on  the  sacrum. 
On  beinjj  raised  she  felt  giddy,  and  had 
pain  in  tbe  occiput.  Some  hours  after- 
wards, she  was  seized  with  violent  pain 
and  spasms  aflfecting  the  trunk,  which, 
she  assured  me,  drew  her  backwards  iu 
the  form  of  a  bow  ;  having,  at  the  same 
time,  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 
This  attack  lasted  about  a  (juarter  of  an 
hour,  and  on  the  following  day  she  had 
two  or  three  similar  seizures.  Four 
days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent she  became  insensible  to  her  state, 
and  remained  so  for  a  fortnight,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  had  frequent  returns 
of   the  tetanic  affection,  accompanied 


with  haemoptysis.  Blisters  were  ap- 
plied repeatedly  to  her  head.  For  about 
ten  days  after  this,  she  was  so  much  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  walk,  but  con- 
tinued to  experience  a  tightness  across 
the  sacrum,  with  some  impairment  of  the 
power  of  motion,  and  some  nundjiiess  ia 
tbe  lower  extremities,  especially  in  the 
left.  In  about  a  month,  however,  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  she  was 
again  seized  with  several  tetanic  attacks 
in  succession,  similar  in  most  respects  to 
the  former.  These  attacks  had  con- 
tinued to  recur  monthly,  with  tolerable 
precision,  up  to  the  time  she  came  un- 
der my  notice— viz.  from  July  1830, 
to  February  1831.  They  always  be- 
gan a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  men- 
strual period,  and  continued  throughout 
its  duration.  The  menstruation,  prior 
to  the  accident,  had  been  normal,  both 
in  point  of  time  and  quantity,  but  sub- 
sequently had  always  been  imperfect. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  menstrual 
periods,  she  enjoyed  comparative  ease  ; 
sutfering,  however,  occasionally  from 
slighter  spasms  in  tbe  back  and  face, 
aching  pains  in  the  parts  so  affected, 
and  having  numbness  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities :  this  latter  symptom  was  al- 
ways more  marked  for  some  days  after 
the  tetanic  period,  but  gradually  de- 
creased till  its  next  occurrence. 

The  treatment  up  to  this  time  (Febru- 
ary 1831)  had  been  various;  the  whole 
class  of  tonics  and  antispasmodics  had 
been  exhausted ;  cupping  had  latterly 
been  several  times  had  recourse  to  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine;  but 
tbe  attacks  had  not  abated  in  violence. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  the  case 
from  the  time  of  her  being  under  my 
care. 

February  fith.  Noon. — Is  in  great  ap- 
prehension of  the  recurrence  of  her 
spasms.  Complains  of  acute  pain  along 
the  vertebral  column,  with  occasional 
twitchinffs  l)etwecn  the  shoulders,  and 
slight  retractions  of  the  head ;  great 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  spinous 
processes,  from  about  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra  to  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 
Pain  also  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  a 
sensation  as  if  a  broad  band  were  tied 
round  the  loins.  Pulse  quick ;  face 
flushed,  and  anxious;  tongue  quite  na- 
tural. It  is  just  a  month  since  her  last 
attack. 

Ajiplicentur  Hirud.  xii.  labiis  externis  el 
suniat.  Ant.  Tart,  gr.  ^  ex  Aq.  Dist.  om. 
semiliorio.     Bain,  coxend. 
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8  p.m. — The  twitcliiiiifs  of  the  mus- 
cles are  less  frequent,  and  the  pains 
much  ahated.  Pulse  84.  Two  dark 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  (This, 
she  says,  has  always  been  the  case  dur- 
in,^  her  attacks.)  '  The  medicine  has 
caused  retching. 

Contin.  JMed. 

February  7lh,  Noon.  —  Continues 
much  as  on  last  report;  several  hard 
and  red  lumps  in  the  hack,  apparently 
partial  contractions  of  the  muscles.  A 
slight  colourless  discharge  has  appeared 
from  the  vasrina,  with  forcing  pains. 

J- P.ji. — Has   had  three  or  tour  com- 
plete tetanic  attacks.     The  following  is 
the  train  of  symptoms  they  iiresented. 
At  first,  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  back 
anil  neck,  with  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion at  the  extremities  of  the  lingers  ; 
the   breath   then   became  snorting,  the 
arms  semiflexed  and  stitf,  and  the  hands 
reversed.     The  head  was  presently  re- 
tracted, and  next  the  trunk  (gradually 
in  some  instances,  suddenly,  liv  a  sin<:le 
jerk,  in  others)  rose  into  tiie  form  of  a 
bow  ;  the  toes  and   ankles  bent  in  the 
same    direction,   the  occiput  and  heels 
alone   resting  on  the  bed.     The  lower 
jaw,  by  this  time,  was  firmly  closed,  the 
eyes  affected  with  strabismus,  the  face 
intensely  flushed,  and  covered  with  pro- 
fuse sweat.     This  state  continued  for 
three   or  four  minutes,  the  patient  re- 
maining sensible,  but  in  evident  atrony, 
though  silent,  from    the  spasm   of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.    To  this  state  suc- 
ceeded  a  tremulousness   of  the   whole 
body  ;  the  muscles  then  gradually  re- 
laxed, but  continued  affected   with  in- 
tense pain,  which  lasted  for  some  time 
longer,  but  w'as  at  length  followed  by  a 
short  but   complete  repose,  resembling 
that  in  the  intervals  of  labour-pains ;  four 
fits  returned  within  the  hour  ;  one,  less 
violent,  came  on  quietly  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly,  not  preceded,   as  were  the 
others,  i)y  a  sense  of  suffocation.     The 
nurse  called  this  "  one  of  her  still  fits." 
During  these  attacks,  or  rather  in  the 
intervals,  she  had  taken  forty  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  a  tobacco  injection  had 
Iteen  administered.     In  the   course   of 
two   or   three   liours,  she   had  become 
quite  free  from  any  spasmodic  affection, 
and   exijressed   herself  as   being   quite 
comfortable.     Slie  had  vomited  several 
times. 

'J'ioc.  Opii,  )){xx.  were  ag.un  given  her. 


8th.— Some  symptoms  premonitory 
of  a  return  of  tetanus  havinsr  appeared 
in  the  morning,  an  ounce  of  Ol.  Ric. 
was  given,  and  the  following  bolus  or- 
dered to  be  taken  soou  after  its  opera- 
tion. 

IMosclii,  ^r.  XV.  Camph.  gr.  v.  Conf. 
KosiB,  q.  s. 

In  the  afternoon  had  a  tetanic  at- 
tack assuming  a  different  form,  which 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  atfecting 
principally  the  diaphragm  and  the  ab- 
dominal nmscles.  A  soap  clyster  was 
given  during  the  spasm.  On  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  attack,  there  was  con- 
tinued sickness  and  vomiting. 

9th. — Another  fit  in  the  night;  none 
during  to-day.  Menstruation  is  esta- 
blished, but  scantily. 

10th. — Severe  vomiting,  but  no  teta- 
nus, liovvels  freely  oj)en  ;  has  had  an 
opiate.  Alenstrnation  more  abundant. 

11th.— Return  of  the  spasms,  affect- 
ing chiefly  the  head  and  arms ;  deliri- 
um ;  head  hot,  and  face  flushed;  stools 
dark  and  luinpy. 

AbraJ.  Capillit.  et  applic.  lot.  frig.  Cu- 
curb.  cruent.  tetnporibus.  Calom.  gr.  v. 
Pulv.  Jalapa;,  9j.  stat,  sum. 

12th. — Delirium  continued  through- 
out the  night,  but  she  is  now  sensible. 
Menstruation  has  ceased. 

13th. — The  present  menstrual  and  te- 
tanic period  having  now  apparently 
elapsed,  a  plan  of  treatment  was  adopt- 
ed with  a  view  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  the  attack,  or  abate 
its  severity.  A  strict  regimen  was  en- 
forced, and,  between  the  13th  and  20th 
of  the  month,  blood  was  repeatedly 
drawn  by  cupping  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sj)ine ;  the  bowels  were 
kept  freely  open  by  a  senna  draught, 
and  on  the  20th  two  issues  were  made 
in  the  loins,  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  Uj)  to  the  2Sth  she  con- 
tinued much  in  the  same  state  as  she 
usually  had  been  in  the  intervals  of  the 
attacks,  complaining  generally  of  heat 
and  pain  along  the  course  of  the  spino; 
and  the  tenderness  being  greatest  over 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  second  and 
third  lumbar,  and  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal 
vertebrae. 

On  the  2Sth  of  February  tlie  tetanic 
attacks  returned,  and  continued  more 
or  less  till  the  5th  of  March,  but  were 
less  severe  than  on  their  previous  oc- 
currence.   On  this  occasion  the  spasms 
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affected  principally  tlie  muscles  in  the 
front  of  the  trunk,  and  were  attended 
with  an  enormously  tympanitic  state  of 
the  abdomen,  and  vomiting.  The  stools 
were,  as  usual,  dark  and  lumpy.  Tliere 
was  likewise  af^ain  delirium.  'I'he  men- 
struation was  very  scanty,  there  l)eing 
scaicely  any  sauLruineous  discharge. 
The  remedies  cn)i)loyed  durin-,'-  this  at- 
tack, were  purifinij  by  calomel  and  ol. 
ricini,  terel)inthinate  clysters,  and  an 
eml)rocation  frequently  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  ol.  oliv;e  and  ol.  terebinth. 
These  latter  remedies  appeared  to  have 
considerable  control  over  the  violence 
of  the  spasms. 

The  attack  having  entirely  subsided 
by  the  6th  of  March,  the  same  preven- 
tive treatment  was  persisted  in  as  pre- 
viously. The  issues  now  discharged 
freely.  Cupping  was  repeated  when 
she  suffered  most  from  [)iiin  and  heat  in 
liie  back.  The  terebinthinute  liiiinient 
was  applied  when  the  numbness  and 
twitchings  threatened  to  increase,  and 
the  patient  herself  thought  that  tliese 
were  controlled  by  the  ajii)lication.  1  he 
horizontal  posture  was  mostly  main- 
tained, and  the  diet  vegetable. 

There  being  some  symptoms,  by  the 
15th  and  Kith  of  March,  of  a  return  of 
menstruation,  leeches  were  twice  ap- 
plied to  the  external  lai)ia.  Mie  suffered 
from  spasms  on  the  17th,  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  but  had  no  regular  attack 
of  tetanus.  By  the  18th  the  menstrual 
discharge  was  established  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  on  former  occasions;  a 
spontaneous  purging  occurred,  which 
seemed  to  cause  great  relief. 

The  same  remedies  were  applied  as  at 
the  last  period,  with  the  addition  of  the 
bip-l)ath.  The  setons  dried  up  com- 
pletely during  the  prevalence  of  the 
spasms,  but  discharged  again  spontane- 
ously on  their  subsidence.  During  the 
remainder  of  March,  and  to  about  the 
middle  of  April,  cupping,  the  issues,  the 
lerebinthinate  lininjent,  and  mild  pur- 
gatives, were  continued,  and  with  ap- 
parent beneht.  Any  violation  of  regi- 
men was  always  followed  by  increased 
pain  and  heat  in  the  back,  and  threatened 
spasms,  which  were  reduced  !)y  cupping. 

In  April,  the  menstruation  returned 
with  its  usual  accompaniment  of 
spasms,  but  in  a  still  more  mitigated 
degree.  Leeches  had  been  api)lie(l  pre- 
viouslv,  to  the  labia,  as  on  former  occa- 


sions, and  the  same  treatment  employed 
during  the  attack. 

Fresh  issues  were  made  in  the  back  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  two  next 
menstrual  periods  were  passed  over  with 
still  less  suffering,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
course  of  the  spine,  the  numl)ncss  of 
the  lower  extremities,  with  tlie  impair- 
ment of  their  power  of  motion,  and  the 
twitchings  of  the  muscles, had  all  greatly 
abated,  though  liable  from  time  to 
time  (especially  by  any  imprudence)  to 
become  aggravated.  Strict  regimen 
and  diet  was  still  enforced,  with  some 
abatement  of  rigour.  By  the  end  of 
June  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  in  the  ward  without  assis- 
tance, and  had  passed  over  a  menstrual 
period  with  but  very  trifling  indispo- 
sition. In  ihe  beginning  of  July  she 
was  removed  to  her  home,  some  dis- 
tance in  the  country,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  pursue  the  same  plan,  and  to 
maintain  a  moderate  discharge  from 
the  issues. 

I  saw  her  in  the  autumn,  when  she 
had  had  no  return  of  the  spasms,  and 
complained  only  of  some  weakness  in 
the  lower  extremities;  and  the  men- 
strual function  had  been  entirely  re- 
established without  any  morbid  accom- 
paniment. She  presented  herself  at 
the  hospital  in  December  last,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

Case  II. — Hysteria  complicated  tvith 
Paraplegia — Recover  tj. 

Mary  Dockley,  aet.  1.9,  of  a  florid 
complexion,  was  admitted  under  my 
care  March  1st,  1831.  No  very  precise 
account  of  the  previous  history  of  her 
illness  could  be  ascertained,  but  the  fol- 
lowing appeared  to  be  its  outline  : — 

She  had  been  ill  about  two  years,  hav- 
ing been  confined  to  bed  the  greater 
part  of  that  time.  During  the  hrst  year 
of  her  illness,  she  had  suffered  chiefly 
from  hysterical  fits,  attended  frequently 
with  haemoptysis.  The  latter  symptom 
had  recurred  at  irregular  intervals  of  a 
month,  six,  eight,  or  sixteen  weeks. 
Twelve  months  previous  to  her  admis- 
sion she  menstruated  for  the  first  time, 
which  was  coincident  with  a  recurrence 
of  haemoptysis,  but  she  had  never  men- 
struated since. 

During  the  last  twelvemonths,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  symptoms,  she  had 
been  paraplegic.     No  very  distinct  ac- 
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count  was  given  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  came  on  ;  nor  whether  it  was  gra- 
dual or  sudden.  She  had  taken  a  large 
quantity  of  calomel. 

On  admission  into  the  hospital  her 
state  was  as  follows:— A  total  inability 
of  moving  the  feet,  which  were  extended 
by  gravitation,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  nearly 
in  the  same  line  with  the  legs.  She  could 
with  difficulty  produce  a  semiflexion  of 
the  knees.  Total  insensibility  of  the 
left  leg,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
above  the  knee;  the  right  leg  nearly  as 
insensible;  both  extremities  chilly  and 
damp,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
warm,  and  covered  with  perspiration. 
Nothing  morbid  could  be  detected  on 
an  examination  of  the  spine.  Respira- 
tion very  quick  and  short,  with  cough, 
and  scanty  mucous  expectoration ;  the 
respiratory  sound  in  left  lung  obscure, 
and  accompanied  by  a  slight  crepitation, 
especially  behind.  In  the  right  lung 
respiratory  sound  loud  and  clear ;  pulse 
generally  above  100;  heart's  impulse 
in  excess ;  tonijue  rather  white ;  a  total 
disrelish  for  all  food  ;  fullness  of  the 
abdomen,  with  rather  a  confined  habit 
of  the  bowels  ;  extreme  dejection  ; 
almost  total  inability,  or  indisposition 
to  speak  ;  intractableness  and  perverse- 
uess  ;  every  evening  a  violent  attack  of 
hysterical  convulsion,  producing  great 
distortions  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
body,  whilst  the  lower  remained  in  its 
habitually  motionless  state,  attended 
apparently  with  temporary  blindness  ; 
the  paroxysm  was  accompanied  not  un- 
frequently  with  delirium,  and  lasted  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  She  seldom 
appeared  to  get  any  sleep. 

During  the  whole  of  March  she  con- 
tinued much  in  the  same  condition.  The 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  re- 
mained as  complete;  the  temperature, 
however,  was  rather  more  ecpially  dis- 
tributed ;  the  abdominal  muscles  seem- 
ed almost  inactive,  and  occasionally  the 
urine  was  passed  involuntarily.  She 
would  frequently  abstain  a  whule  day 
from  taking  a  morsel  of  food,  and  dur- 
ing one  fortnight  she  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  lake  no  more  than  was  barely 
sufBcient  to  prevent  inanition.  At  the 
end  of  March,  however,  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  had  become  mitigated.  She 
liad  never  expectorated  blood  from  the 
time  of  her  admission.  The  dyspnoea 
was  now  urgent  only  during  the  iiysle- 
rical   paroxysms ;  these  began  slightly 


to  abate,  and  her  mind  was  somewhat 
more  composed. 

The  external  remedies  employed  dur- 
ing this  period,  either  simultaneously, 
or  in  succession,  were — 

Cucurb.  Crueut,  sacro,  iiuchse,et  inter  sca- 
pulas. 

Hirud.  Capiti.  urgente  delirio. 

Liniment.  Camph.  comp.  vel  lanim. 
Terebinth,  cruribus  e:  dorso.  Em- 
plast.  Lyttffi  lumbis.  And  afterwards, 
Setaceum  coUo. 

The  internal  remedies  were — 

Pil.  Aloes  c.  Hydrarg.  Mist.  Menthae 
Sulpburic.  c.  Magnes.  Sulpbat.  p.  r.  n. 
Mist.  Ammon.  fcutid.  Haust.  ex  Trj&. 
Valer.  Tra?.  Castor.  Ext.  Hyosci. 
comp.  or  Haust.  ex  Tra;.  Opii.  urgente 
hysteria.  And,  latterly,  Decoct.  Cin- 
chon.  et  Ferri  Subcarb. 

During  the  first  half  of  April  there  m 
was  but  little  alteration,  and  the  treat-  " 
ment  was  confined  principally  to  the 
seton,  cupping,  and  the  use  of  the  sti- 
mulating liniment;  and  to  a  trial  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  in  gradually  increased 
doses.  But  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  May,  her  general 
health  greatly  improved  ;  her  "moral" 
was  quite  changed  ;  from  being  morose 
and  intractable,  she  became  cheerful 
and  patient ;  her  appetite  was  good, 
and  her  eubonpoint  increased;  the 
hysterical  paroxysms  ivere  much  abated, 
and  she  rested  tolerably  ;  but  the  para- 
plegia remained  unchanged.  The  pul- 
monary symptoms  had  likewise  nearly 
disappeared.  During  this  period  the 
treatment  consisted  in  giving  the  de- 
coct, cinchonse,  or  quin.  sul|)h.  and  an 
opium  pill  at  night,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  shower-bath.  The  seton  was  al- 
lowed to  heal  up. 

She  was  now  ordered  to  be  drawn  in 
a  chair  daily  in  the  garden  of  the  hospi- 
tal. Her  general  health  being  so  much 
improved,  the  remedies  were  more  ex- 
clusively addressed  to  tlie  paraplegia, 
the  bark  and  shower-bath,  and  stimu- 
lating liniments,  being  at  the  same  time 
continued.  Strychnine  pills  were  given 
her,  in  gradually  increased  doses,  till 
she  took  about  a  grain  daily.  This  was 
persisted  in  to  the  second  or  third  week 
in  June,  but  the  paraplegia  scarcely,  if 
in  any  degree,  abated.  Electricity  was 
nexttric<!,  in  addition  to  tlie  otlier  re- 
medies. The  shock  was  felt  vividly 
above  the  paralytic   parts,  and  excited 
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contractions,  hut  no  sensation  in  ilic 
lower  extremities,  altliouijli  it  was  re- 
peateillyaijplied  with  cunsideraltle  inten- 
sity ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  from  its  first 
application  she  menstruated  for  the  tirsl 
time  since  she  hecanie  paralytic. 

No  further  improvement,  worthy  of 
notice,  took  place  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  durini;'  the  continuance  of  the 
same  remedies.  But  from  this  time  a 
diminution  of  tlie  paraplegic  state  com- 
menced, and  continued  progressive,  and 
this  improvement  was  simultaneous  with 
the  successive  application  of  small  blis- 
ters to  different  parts  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  the  continuance  of  the 
administration  of  bark  and  the  use  of 
the  sliower-bath.  The  tirst  return  of 
sensation  was  experienced  in  her  fcelins: 
the  action  of  the  blisters ;  soon  after 
she  began  to  have  pains  in  the  right  leg, 
and  various  anomalous  sensations  in  the 
same  extremity.  Early  in  August  she 
was  able  to  move  the  toes  of  the  left 
foot,  which  was  now  sensil)le  when 
pinched.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
month  the  right  leg  recovered  still  fur- 
ther its  sensibility  and  power  of  motion  ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  September  she  was 
sent  into  the  country,  having  at  that 
time  a  tolerable  use  of  the  rigiit  leg,  the 
left  still  remaining  powerless  and  insen- 
sible. On  presenting  lierself  in  October 
at  tiie  hospital,  the  right  leg  was  per- 
fectly restored,  and  the  left  had  in  some 
measure  recovered.  In  December  last 
she  again  presented  herself  at  the  hos- 
pital nearly  free  from  any  paralysis, 
there  remaining  only  a  slight  dragging 
of  the  left  foot,  and  otherwise  enjoying 
perfect  health,  without  any  remains  of 
hysteria.  The  menstrual  function  had 
long  since  been  quite  established.  She 
had  continued  the  occasional  use  of 
small  blisters  to  the  extremities  to  the 
time  of  her  recovery. 


ON   THE  EXEMPTION   OF  INFANTS 
FROM  CONTAGION, 

PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFtRENCE  TO 

VACCINATION. 
By  —  Murray,  M.D, 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  August,  183!. 

Children  vvere  chiefly  the  subjects  of 
its  attack  (Scarlatina),  but  many  grown- 


up persons  of  both  sexes  got  it  also,  some 
of  whom  were  above  forty  years  of  an'e, 
and  in  tiiem  it  was  often  very  severe : 
infants,  however,  seemed  generally  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
its  attack,  as  if  their  systems  were  in- 
susceptible of  the  morbific  eliect  of  the 
contagion.  Of  two  families  who 
fell  tinder  my  particular  observation, 
the  youngest  of  each  (botli  babies 
in  arms)  entirely  escaped,  although  all 
the  other  children  were  attacked  ;  and  I 
know  a  great  many  other  instances  of 
similar  exemptions.  I  myself  did  not 
see  any  child  under  a  year  old  with  the 
disease  during  the  whole  epidemic  of 
18.'i0 ;  no  such  case  occurred  amongst 
the  military,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  of  more  tlian  three  or  four  in- 
stances, in  civil  practice,  where  infants  at 
the  breast  became  atfected  : — they  were 
all  upwards  of  eight  months  old,  and 
the  disease  in  them  was  not  of  a  severe 
nature. 

This  greater  exemption  of  infants  is 
a  circumstance  which  I  think  has  not 
been  particularly  noticed  by  writers  on 
Scarlatina;  but  it  is  an  important  fact, 
which  I  have  to  point  out  for  further 
observation.  Neither  Huxam  nor  Fo- 
thergill  advert  to  it.  Dr.  Withering,  in 
bis  observations  on  Scarlatina,  as  it  ap- 
peared at  Birmingham  in  IJJS,  states, 
that  it  seldom  occurred  in  children  un- 
der two  years  of  age :  and  Ur.  Sims,  in 
his  full  account  of  this  disease  in  Lon- 
don in  17B(),  mentions,  that  he  saw  but 
one  child  at  the  breast  who  had  it,  and 
that  but  slightly.  I  am  inclined  the 
more,  however,  to  believe  in  the  insus- 
ceptibility of  infants  to  the  Angina  Ex- 
anthemalica,  as  the  same  has  been  found 
to  obtain  in  other  contagious  diseases  ; 
for  example,  Dr.  Hennen  mentions,  on 
the  authority  of  the  hospital  surgeon, 
Mr.  Naudi,  that  in  the  plague  at  ]\ialta, 
in  1813,  several  instances  occurred  in 
which  children  sucked  tiieir  dying  mo- 
thers without  contracting  the  disorder 
from  them  ;  and  Mr.  Kite,  of  Gravesend, 
in  his  paper  on  small-pox,  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society," 
states,  that  "  heiiad  occasion  frequently 
to  observe  that  very  young  children  hai 
been  repeatedly  inoculated,  and  for  se- 
veral weeks  constantly  exposed  to  the 
worst  kind  of  small-pox,  withotit  any 
effect;  that  afterwards  the  measles  be- 
came unusually  rife,  of  a  putrid  nature, 
and  much  more  contagious  than  he  ever 
before  or  since  observed  it ;  that  he  at- 
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tended  in  several  families  where  the 
younjr  infants  (particularly  when  under 
two  months)  were  the  only  |iart  of  the 
family  that  escaped  the  disease,  altlionirh 
exposed  a  considerable  time  to  the  in- 
fectious air,  and  lyinyall  the  nii^ht  close 
to  other  children  passin<j  throui^^h  every 
stage  of  the  complaint,  and  consequently 
inhaliuij  into  their  lungs  the  very  essence 
of  infection  ;  nay,  he  had  been  informed 
of  more  than  one  instance,  where,  in  ad- 
dition, the  mother  had  the  disease,  and 
the  child,  although  constantly  in  her 
arms,  breathing  the  air  reeking  with  pu- 
trid particles,  and  sucking  the  milk  im- 
pregnated with  the  disease,  strongly,  as 
we  should  think,  has  for  mouths  with- 
stood the  infection." 

From  reflecting  on  this  degree  of 
insusceptibility  of  infants  to  the  in- 
fluence of  contagion,  1  have  been  led  to 
consider  that  it  may  perhaps  be  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  persons  being  vac- 
cinated in  infancy,  while  their  constitu- 
tions are  but  imperfectly  susceptiiile  of 
the  action  of  the  vaccine  virus,  that  vac- 
cination has  been  found  not  to  prove  a 
perfect  preservative  against  the  influence 
of  small-pox  contagion. 

It  is  most  usual  to  vaccinate  children 
within  three  or  four  months  after  birth, 
with  a  view  to  protect  them  from  small- 
pox during  the  rest  of  life;  but  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  failed  to  aflbrd 
perfect  protection  have  of  late  years 
been  so  numerous  in  dilferent  countries, 
as  to  have  caused  considerable  distrust 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  relative  to  the 
utility  of  the  operation  ;  and  1  believe 
there  are  few  intelligent  parents  who  do 
not  now  entertain  more  or  less  anxiety 
and  apprehension  about  their  children 
on  this  score,  when  they  send  them  out 
into  the  world. 

These  failures  of  vaccination  have 
been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by 
medical  men  in  various  ways,  such  as 
that  the  ojjeration  n)ight  have  i>ecn  im- 
properly i)erformed,  or  performed  when 
the  infant  was  labouring  under  some 
other  eruptive  disease,  or  that  the 
course  of  the  vaccine  disease  mi<rht 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  pustules 
having  l)cen  punctured  or  i)rokcn,  or 
that  the  viru.s  might  have  been  of  a  spu- 
rious description,  or  that  time  had  di- 
minished the  protecting  virtue  of  vac- 
cina, or  that  in  certain  cases  of  failure 
it  uiight  have  been  owing  to  some  idio- 
syncracy  or  peculiarity  of  constitution 
in  the  patient  himself;  but  it  must  be 


confessed  that  all  these  reasons  are  un- 
satisfactory and  untenable  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases. 

i  do  not  know  if  the  idea  be  new  or 
not  which  1  have  here  broached,  that 
the  failures  may  probably  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  operation  being  performed  at 
an  age  when  the  constitution  is  insus- 
ceptible of  undergoing  the  regular  pro- 
cess necessary  to  preserve  it  from  the 
influence  of  variolous  contagion,  but 
from  the  circumstances  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  as  correct 
as  any  other  I  have  yet  known  brought 
forward. 

I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining whether  in  the  late  variolous 
epidemics  in  Europe  any  ditierence  was 
found  in  the  anti-variolous  protection 
afltbrded  in  the  cases  vaccinated  at  the 
age  of  a  few  months,  and  in  those  in 
whom  the  operation  was  not  performed 
till  after  three  or  i'our  years  of  age; 
but  I  feel  anxious  that  this  subject 
should  be  investigated,  as  it  may  be 
found  to  elucidate  many  of  the  obscure 
points  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
])rotection  in  some,  and  the  complete  i 
failures  in  other  cases  that  have  hitherto  j 
eluded  explanation,  and  I  the  more  hope 
that  it  may  prove  correct,  as  we  should 
then  be  enabled  to  prevent  failures  here- 
after. As  connected  with  this  point,  I 
have  further  to  add  that  1  have  known  a  < 
strong  etfect  to  i)e  excited  in  the  con-  1 
stitution  of  adults  from  re-vaccination  ;  ' 
and  reasoning  on  this  circumstance 
from  analogy,  we  should  suppose  it 
could  not  happen  if  their  system  had 
undergone  tlie  proper  vaccine  action 
from  the  primary  operation;  and  if  it 
be  granted,  as  1  believe  it  now  is,  that 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  the  prophylactic  virtue  is  altered 
or  lost  in  the  constitution  after  a  certain 
tim3  from  the  date  of  vaccination,  then 
1  think  that  my  supposition  is  greatly  i 
strengthened  by  another  circumstance,  I 
whicii  is,  that  when  revaccination  has  ' 
been  instituted  in  adults,  it  has  been 
found  to  preserve  them  more  efl'ectually 
from  small-pox  and  its  modifications; 
of  this  a  good  instance  came  within  my 
own  knowledge  of  a  family  in  Scothind 
which  escaped  infection  through  this 
means  when  a  variolous  and  varioloid 
disease  was  raging  epidemically  all 
around  it. 

Were  my  children  to  leave  this  colony 
for  England,  or  indeed  for  any  place 
where  there  was  a  chivncc  of  their  being 


exposed  to  small-pox,  I  should  certainly 
have  tlieiii  all  revacciiiated,  by  uliicli 
means  1  sliould  consider  them  to  Itu 
rendered  more  secure  a^^ainst  the  in- 
fluence of  its  contagion. 
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meat,  &c.  quite  uncliawjcd,  wliich  had 
l)een  taken  for  sujiper  the  pi(;cedinj; 
eveniii;f.  Friction  and  the  a|)plicatiou 
of  warmth  were  continued  till  tlie  cir- 
culation of  the  hlood  was  fully  restored. 
Blood  was  ai)stracted  from  the  arm  af- 
ter tlie  hot  brandy  and  water  was  ex- 
hiliited,  with  a  view  of  relievinj^  the 
con^otion  of  the  i)rain  and  lunirs.  'I'he 
patients  were  tlien  ])laced  in  warm  beds. 
One  had  an  involuntary  evacuation  of 
faeces,  the  other  retention  of  urine  ;  the 
former  shewed  sijjns  of  returninfj  sen- 
sibility towards  evenin<!f,  and  took  a 
pint  of  boiled  sago.  He  was  still  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  but  capable  of  bein;i^ 
roused  l)y  speakini^  loud  and  sharply  to 
him.  The  next  morninj^  this  man  was 
quite  sensible,  and  only  complained  of 
extreme  weakness,  (beinsj  incapai)le  of 
raisjinjj  his  head  from  the  jjillow),  and 
of  "  <(reat  soreness"  all  over  him.  He 
progressively  recovered ;  his  pulse,  iu 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  re- 
turning to  the  natural  standard.  The 
other  man  recovered  inucli  more 
slowly ;  sensibility  returning  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  not  until  thirty-six 
hours  after  he  was  removed  from 
his  perilous  situation.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  the  catheter  se- 
veral times,  I  injected  a  camphor 
enema  into  the  rectum,  applied  twelve 
leeches  to  his  temples,  and  a  blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  man  also 
was  very  weak  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  complained  of  "  great  soreness  all 
over"  him.  They  expressed  themselves, 
on  becoming  sensible,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  any  tiling  which  had  occurred 
from  the  tlie  time  of  getting  into  their 
hammocks  on  Sunday  evening. 

It  may  be  right  liere  to  state,  that 
the  men  had  had  a  fire  in  the  hold  on  the 
preceding  day,  which  was  left  burning 
with  the  hatches  fastened  down. 


ASPHYXIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazelle. 
Sir, 
If  you  consider  the  following  cases 
worth  recording  in  your  vaiuai)le  jour- 
nal, I  shall  feci  obliged  by  their  in- 
sertion. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Hexrv  Ewen. 

Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire, 
Marcli  13,  ltJ32. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Monday,  January  ^Olh,  I  was  called  to 
visit  two  men  at  Sutton  Bridge,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  sutiocated  on 
board  the  brig  Economy.  I  found 
them  supported  on  chairs  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Bridge  Hotel.  They  were  com- 
pletely insensible  ;  their  countenances 
were  a  livid  purple;  the  extremities 
and  surface  generally  cold ;  pulse 
weak,  irregular,  and  frequent — scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  ;  iireathing  sterto- 
rous ,•  jaws  firmly  clenched. 

I  directed  them  to  lie  placed  in  the 
recumbent  posture  on  a  mattress,  before 
a  good  fire,  the  head  and  shoulders  be- 
ing raised,  and  supported  by  pillows. 
Bottles  of  hot  water  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  their  trunks  and  between 
the  thighs  ;  diligent  frictions  were 
applied  to  the  extremities,  and  sina- 
pisms to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  I 
next  introduced  an  elastic  tube  into  the 
stomach,  and  forcing  open  the  jaws 
with  the  handle  of  a  common  table- 
fork,  injected  some  hot  brandy  and  vva- 
ter,  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  was 
obvious  to  all.  After  an  hour  this  was 
repeated,  when  the  pulse  became 
stronger  and  regular,  but  was  very  fre- 
quent (120  in  a  minute).  The  face  be- 
came of  a  natural  colour,  the  lips  be- 
ing red  ;  the  breathing  al.-o  was  less 
laborious.  One  of  the  patients  vomited 
freely  after  injecting  the  warm  fluid  in- 
to his  stomacli ;  tiie  other  had  done  so 
on  being  first  brought  out  of  the  cabin 
i)U  deck.    The  food  ejected  consisted  of 


SOME  ADl)ITIO\.\L  REMARKS 

ON 

PERMANENT     SPASMODIC     STRIC- 
TURE OF  THE  GREAT  INTESTINE  j 
Its  Ap-pearances  and  Treatment. 

By  John  Howship, 

Surgeon  to  the  St.  George's  Infirmary,  and 

Teacher  of  Surgery. 

In  a  little  essay  upon  spasmodic  stric- 
ture in  the  colon,  lately  published,  it 
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was  mv  object  to  point  out  the  ocea- 
sioual  otcurrence  of  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion, or  stricture,  in  the  j^reat  inte-tine  ; 
to  shew  tiiat  this  stricture  frequently 
gives  rise  to  all  the  inconveniences  in- 
duced by  habitual  confinement  of  the 
bowels  ;'and  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  a  mode  of  treatment  by  which  this 
complaint  may  be  ascertained,  and  by 
which  it  may  also  be  removed. 

1  there  ventured  to  state  (what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true)  that  the  operation  of 
injecting  a  fluid  into  the  great  intestine, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  first  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  spasmodic  stric- 
ture, and  then  relieving  and  removing 
the  contraction,  is  an  entirely  new  pro- 
position in  surgery  ;  and  that  although 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  effects,  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  powers 
as  a  successful  means,  that  confidence  is 
as  yet  rather  the  effect  of  close,  than  the 
result  of  very  extensive  observation.  I 
still  continue,  therefore,  carefully  to 
collect  every  new  fact  upon  this  subject ; 
and  hope  that  by  this  course,  aided  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  some  of  my  pro- 
fessional friends,  I  may  in  a  few  years 
be  enabled  to  bring  the  more  important 
points  regarding  the  symptoms,  diagno- 
sis, and  treatment,  into  a  comparatively 
distinct  and  satisfactory  form. 

That  the  bowels  are  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  painful  spasm,  has  been  long 
known ;  but  as  the  pain  in  such  cases 
has  made  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  patient,  and  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally, if  not  invariably  believed,  that  the 
pain  and  the  spasm  were  inseparable 
companions;  a  conclusion  which  I  have 
found  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
truth. 

As  to  pain,  presumably  in  the 
bowels,  it  has  usually  been  considered 
impossible  to  come  to  any  precise  or 
clear  conclusion  with  regard  to  its 
exact  situation ;  but  in  the  essay  men- 
tioned, it  was  shewn  that  where  certain 
affections  productive  of  uneasiness, 
pain,  or  costiveness,  are  situated  in  any 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  the  intelli- 
gent practitioner  may  always  determine 
the  affected  part  with  precision  ;  and 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases, 
were  these  complaints  attended  to  (as 
they  ought  to  be)  in  their  commence- 
ment, we  should  miicli  less  fre(iuently 
see  mere  disorder  induce  disease. 

1  have  there  demonstrated,  among 
other  points,  the  astonishing  extent  to 


which  acute  febrile  excitement,  with 
severe  local  pain,  may  go  in  hurrying 
the  case  on  to  a  fatal  conclusion,  which 
no  medical  means  can  avert ;  when  the 
simple  expedient  of  distending  and 
washing  out  the  painfully  contracted 
and  irritable  colon  relieved,  and  at  once 
removed  all  the  symptoms  in  a  manner 
scarcely  to  be  credited.  In  short,  the 
most  complicated  train  of  evils,  con- 
nected as  so  many  links  of  the  same 
chain,  are  sometimes  induced  by  com- 
plaints originating  in  the  great  intes- 
tine, exciting  in  the  first  instance  either 
local  pain,  or  permanent  spasm,  or 
perhaps  both. 

Without  adverting  further  to  what 
has  been  before  advanced,  I  shall  now 
mention  some  particulars  of  a  case  in 
which  the  seat  of  spasm  (by  the  adoption 
of  the  appropriate  treatment)  was  first 
deprived  of  its  painful  character,  and 
then  relaxed ;  although  it  is  curious 
that  it  did  not  recover  its  susceptibility 
to  tlie  usual  gripiuif  uneasiness  excited 
in  other  parts  of  the  bowel  under  the 
influence  of  distention.  I  shall,  then, 
in  conclusion,  describe  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  a  preparation  1  lately  made, 
demonstrative  of  the  precise  appear- 
ances of  this  form  of  strictui'e,  as  also 
its  induced  consequences  during  life. 

Case. — Aug.  3,  1830. — Mary  Cape, 
set.  33,  had  been  a  month  under  my 
care,  in  the  St.  George's  Infirmary,  for 
pain  in  the  left  side,  with  a  sense  of 
soreness.  I  applied  a  blister  twice,  and 
with  benefit,  while  they  remained  open. 
She  said  that  four  years  since  she  had 
been  confined  for  seven  weeks  with 
nervous  fever ;  and  that  the  bowels, 
always  regular  before,  had  never  since 
acted  at  all,  except  when  she  took  me- 
dicines for  that  purpose.  It  appeared, 
however,  from  her  account,  that  as  long 
as  nine  years  since  she  was  kicked  by 
her  husband  while  pregnant.  This  in- 
jury was  in  the  left  side,  between  the 
lower  ribs  and  margin  of  the  ileum. 
A  premature  still-birth  followed,  and 
from  that  time  she  had  occasionally  felt 
an  aching  uneasy  pain  in  the  apparent 
seat  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
Since  the  nervous  fever  (she  said) 
tliis  pain,  in  the  same  part,  became 
more  constant,  and  more  considerable, 
and  she  thought  induced  the  habitual 
confinement  of  bowels  which  then  fol- 
lowed. 

It  was,  as  she  expressed  it,  an  irksome 
aching  pain,  always  increased  by  taking 
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a  full  breath ;  moving'  about  also  ex- 
cited it,  and  exercise  ajfgravated  its 
severity,  until  at  length  she  was  obliged 
to  stop. 

7th. — To-day,  for  the  first  time,  I 
injected  the  great  intestine.  About  ten 
<lays  since  the  pain  in  the  left  side  very 
acute.  I  applied  the  second  blister :  it 
was  kept  open,  but  was  now  healed  :  it 
entirely  relieved  tlie  pain.  The  woman 
was  to-day  flurried  and  friglitened  at 
the  idea  of  an  operation,  and  gave  an 
indistinct  account  of  her  feelings,  f 
visited  her,  however,  in  the  evening, 
and  then  clearly  ascertained  that  as  the 
warm  water  flowed  into  tiie  bowel,  the 
first  sensation  felt  was  in  tlie  seat  of  the 
old  pain,  but  it  was  not  pain  (she  said) 
but  a  comfortable  feeling  of  warmth,  or 
"  working,"  in  the  part.  As  the  quan- 
tity increased  to  fulness,  the  usual  grip- 
ings  came  on  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
bowel,  to  a  very  painful  degree,  but  not 
the  least  in  the  seat  of  the  old  pain.  I 
inquired  if  it  occurred  to  her  at  tliis  time 
that  the  spot  in  whicii  she  formerly  felt 
the  pain  was  the  same  that  now  felt 
warm  and  comfortable.  She  said  it 
was,  and  tiiat  at  one  moment  she  was 
about  to  mention  it  to  me.  Four  pints 
of  warm  water  were  slowly  injected,  and 
retained  half  an  hour;  and  the  opera- 
tion was  repeateil  in  the  same  manner 
every  subsecjuent  morning. 

17th. — The  operation  was  repeated 
daily,  with  precisely  the  same  feelings 
as  at  first.  On  making  the  experiment, 
she  now  found  herself  able  to  take  ex- 
ercise more  freely  than  before  without 
increasing  the  pain  in  the  side. 

24th. — The  great  intestine  was  daily 
injected  in  this  case  for  a  fortnight,  and 
the  operation  then  discontinued.  The 
bowels,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  were 
now  relieved  daily  without  medicine, 
having  recovered  the  power  of  s|)onta- 
neous  action  ;  neither  was  tliere  any  re- 
lurn  of  pain  in  ti.e  side  under  exercise. 
Having  thus  lost  her  complaint,  slie  was 
allowed  to  go  out,  and  has  since  remain- 
ed well. 

July  22,  1830.— I  examined  the  body 
of  J.  B.  aet.  56,  who  had  died  in  the  In- 
firmary from  chronic  diarrhoea,  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  ulcerated 
bowels.  He  had  been  five  months  com- 
plaining, but  only  of  irritation,  and  a 
constant  tendency  to  looseness.  At  first 
his  bowels  were  disturbed  almost  every 
hour,  but  hy  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cine.s,  with  leeches  and  blisters  to   the 
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abdomen,  he  was  relieved  ;  so  that  lat- 
terly his  bowels  were  moved  only  two  or 
three  times  in  the  day. 

There  was  no  abdominal  tenderness 
till  a  few  davs  l)efore  his  death,  when 
seized  with  rfgors.  He  next  day  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  lower  ])art  of  the 
right  side,  wilii  siiortnessof  breath,  and 
I'ebrile  heat,  Sic.  He  was  bled,  leeched, 
and  blistered,  and  ordered  medicines, 
without  relief,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
died. 

On  opening  the  body,  the  cause  of 
death  proved  to  be  acute  inflammation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  lungs, 
upon  the  right  side.  Extensive  adlie- 
sion,  with  a  copious  eilusion  of  serum 
and  fibrinous  matter,  were  found  be- 
tween the  lungs,  the  diaphragm,  and 
ribs.  I  found  no  ulceration,  or  other 
disease  of  the  intestines.  The  whole  of 
the  colon,  however,  was  considerably 
enlarged,  down  to  a  part  of  the  rectum, 
about  seven  inches  above  the  sphincter, 
where,  for  the  extent  nf  one  and  a  half 
inches,  it  was  so  closely  contracted  as 
to  be  nearly  impervious.  It  just  allowed 
fluid  ficces,  as  I  afterwards  found,  to 
flow  through  it,  in  a  stream  equal  in 
diameter  to  a  small  goose-qniil. 

Very  desirous  to  preserve  this  appear- 
ance, 1  took  great  care  not  to  pull  or 
disturb  it.  I  therefore  tied  the  rectum 
low  down  as  possible,  dividing  it  below 
the  ligature.  I  placed  a  second  ligature 
on  the  middle  of  the  colon,  dividing  it 
above,  and  separating  its  attachments  to 
the  spine,  lifted  uutthe  detaciied  pari  of 
the  intestine  upon  both  my  hands  into  a 
large  basin  of  cold  water. 

1  next  opened  the  loxver  end,  washed 
out  its  contents,  filled  it  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum,  in  water,  and  tied  it 
up  again.  Without  lifting  it  out  of  the 
water,  the  upper  end  was  now  opened, 
washed  out,  filled  with  proof  spirit,  and 
tied  up  ;  and  then,  having  brought  the 
glass,  filled  with  rectified  spirit,  with 
its  top  sloping  to  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
I  gently  raised  the  preparation  on  uiy 
hands,  allowing  the  lower  part  to  pass 
first  into  the  glass  with  as  little  distur- 
bance as  possible. 

Having  allowed  it  to  remain  ten  days 
in  spirits,  it  was  again  placed  in  water, 
the  ends  cut  off,  the  contents  washed 
clean  out,  and  the  preparation  again 
suspended  for  a  month  in  fresli  spirit, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  several 
times. 

This  preparation  eventually  exhibitfd 
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a  very  clear  and  exact  demonstration  of 
what  happens  in  permanent  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  great  intestine,  the 
appearances  in  the  parts  remaining  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  dnring  life. 

The  internal  opening  of  the  stricture 
is  seen  hrought  into  view  by  cntting 
away  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  intestine, 
adinitliniT  the  passage  of  fluid  matters 
only.  The  small  aperture,  exhibiting 
the  mucous  membrane  puckered  up  into 
folds,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  surrounding  it  externally. 
The  superior  part  of  the  bowel  exces- 
sively distended,  thin,  and  weak,  from 
habitual  and  constant  accumulation ; 
the  inferior  portion  only  moderately 
and  occasionally  occupied,  and  of  natu- 
ral appearance  and  thickness. 

Externally,  the  two  longitudinal 
bands  seen  spread  and  dispersed  over 
the  enlarired  part  of  the  intestine  above  ; 
moderately  ex|)ande(l  over  the  part  be- 
low, but  so  contracted  as  to  be  l)oth 
drawn  together  into  one  very  narrow 
band  at  the  stiictured  part.  This  i)re- 
paration,  which  is  now  in  my  collection, 
J  shall  be  extremely  happv  to  shew  any 
gentleman  who  may  feel  desirous  of 
seeing  it. 
21,  Saville-Row,  March  12,  1832. 


CROTON  OIL  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  Dr.  Bartlet, 
contained  in  your  last  (March  10)  num- 
ber of  the  Gazette,  regarding  the  use  of 
croton  oil  (Tiglii  Oleum  Pl>   Lond.)  in 
cholera  morbus,  I  i)eg  to  slate,  that  it 
has  been   employed  by  me  in  number- 
less cases  of  that  appalling  malady. 

The  disease,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
my  observation  at  the  General  Hospital 
in  Calcutta,  was  one  of  such  a  rapid  and 
severe  cliaracter,  as  never  to  allow  me 
to  place  dependence  solely  upon  the 
effects  of  one  remedy  ;  the  croton  oil 
was,  therefore,  ordered  by  me  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  active  remedial  agents. 

As  the  application  of  any  medicine  to 
the  cure  of  a  disease  by  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, must  depend  U|)on  the  opinion 
entertained  liy  him  of  the  nature  of  such 
disciisp,  I  think  it  right  to  ac(|uaint  you 
with  my  reasons  for  the  employmeul  of 


croton  oil  in  cholera  morbus.  I  consi- 
der, then,  this  disease  one  of  a  purely 
inflammator;!  character,  however  equi- 
vocal and  revolting  many  of  the  symp- 
toms may  be  which  present  themselves 
in  its  progress,  and  one  in  which  all  the 
secretions,  i)ut  more  particularly  those 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines, 
are  materially  affected.  Under  this  im- 
pression my  endeavours  are  invariably 
directed  to  overcome  such  inflammatory 
action;  and  I  have  observed,  that  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  certain  signs  of 
safety,  is  the  restoration  of  the  secretion 
of  these  several  oi  gans  to  their  natural 
state.  1  have  thus  used  the  croton  oil, 
being  a  medicine  active  in  its  effects, 
easily  administered,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing taken  when  other  remedies  could 
not  be  swallowed,  or  would  l)e  rejected. 
I  have  oiven  it  in  doses  of  from  two  to 
four  drops,  usually  combined,  in  the 
form  of  pill,  wiih  calomel  and  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  or  with  the  former 
medicine  and  opium,  repealing  the 
quantity  in  one  or  two  hours,  according 
to  the  effect  prodnced  ;  it  very  rarely 
auirments  the  vomiting  already  present, 
but  produces  an  a!)undant  increase  of 
the  alvine  evacuations. 

I  have  m.ucb  contidence  in  its  power- 
ful and  remedial  effects  in  this  frightful 
and  fatal  complaint,  and  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  any  practitioner  who 
may  entertain  the  same  ideas  as  myself 
of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  cholera 
morbus. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Hewett, 

SurgeuB. 
8,  Pavilion  Parade,  Brighton, 
March  16,  \»32. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  MURIATE  OF  SODA 
•IN  CHOLERA. 


To  lite  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Presuming  that  it  is  of  consequence  to 
make  known  any  tiling  striking  that 
comes  under  our  observation  concern- 
ing the  terrible  disease  that  is  at  present 
prevailing  in  the  north  of  England,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  an 
account  of  a  case,  shewing  the  efficacy 
of  a  remedy  whieh  I  l>e!ieve  has  not  as 
yet  been  used  iu  it  to  any  extent — I 
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mean  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of 
soda, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
T,  Stei'hens. 

Case. — J. T ,  aged  38,  a  pit- 
man, a  man  of  weak  constitution,  sub- 
ject to  dyspepsia,  sometimes  attended 
with  diarrhoea.  I  was  called  to  liim  on 
the  12lh  instant,  ahout  two  a.  m.  found 
him  vomitinfT  and  j)uri!;ing,  with  severe 
cramps  in  the  extremities  ;  the  skin  was 
very  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
perspiration  —  countenance  sunk  —  lips 
and  margins  of  eyes  of  a  blue  colour — > 
eyes  deeply  drawn  into  the  sockets — 
cheeks  hollow — extreme  prostration — 
tongue  moist,  of  a  bluish  white — hands 
soddened  and  wrinkled,  of  leaden  co- 
lour— pulse  small,  weak,  and  at  inter- 
vals imperceptible;  the  evacuation  from 
the  bowels  had  the  appearance  pf  rice- 
water  ;  that  from  the  btomach  consisted 
of  transparent  fluid;  there  was  a  con- 
stant craving  for  cold  water  ;  the  voice  a 
weak,  husky  whisper;  great  restlessness 
and  jactitation  :  along  with  tiie.se  symp- 
toms, there  were  certain  marks  in  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  patient  which 
shewed  the  case  to  be  a  very  unfavour- 
able one. 

Treatment.  —  Above  ten  ounces  of 
blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm,  of  a 
thick  black  appearance,  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  on  the  pulse;  after 
this,  an  emetic  of  mustard  was  given, 
which  produced  full  vomiting ;  this 
raised  the  pulse  a  little,  but  it  soon 
sunk  again.  The  muriate  of  soda  liaving 
been  suggested  to  me  as  a  remedy,  1 
determmed  to  try  it  in  this  case.  I 
made  a  saturated  solution  of  comtnon 
salt,  and  gave  a  large  table-spoonful 
every  half  hour.  In  addition  to  this, 
1  took  a  slip  of  flannel,  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  sternum  to  the  pubes, 
dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  camphor, 
and  over  thie  a  flannel  dipped  in  hot 
water. 

Half-past  seven,  a.  m. — On  revisiting 
him,  I  found  the  effect  of  the  salt  was 
really  surprising  ;  reaction  waj  now 
establisiied;  the  pulse  distinct,  about  80; 
cramps  much  lelieved;  slight  vomiting 
at  intervals  ;  only  one  or  two  watery 
evacuations  passed ;  uo  urine  as  yet 
passed. 

The  solution  directed  to  be  continued, 
and  pill  to  be  given  every  hour,  contain- 
ing gr.  v.  of  extract  of  colocynth,  and 
gr.  ifis  of  calomel. 


Two  p.  iM. — Found  him  in  a  tranquil 
sleep,  skin  warm,  vomiting  and  purging 
ceased,  pulse  strong,  about  1^0;  the 
hands  had  become  smooth,  and  resumed 
their  natural  appearance  ;  tiie  counte- 
nance bad  also  undergone  a  considerable 
change  for  the  better. 

Tuo  V.  M.— Still  continuing  better; 
passed  some  evacuations,  containing 
fajcal  matter ;  urine  passed  pretty 
freely. 

Icith  instant. — He  is  now  so  much 
better  as  to  be  considereil  convalescent. 

North  Stiields,  March  13,  1»32. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrtger."— D'Ai.KMBEUT. 


Reports   of  Medical   Cases.      By  Dr. 
Bright.     Price  9f.  Vs. 

[Concluded  from  pnge  4yO.] 

TiiE  following  case  will  form  the  best 
possible  transition  to  the  interesting 
topic  which  succeeds  it.  Dr.  Bright 
says  that  the  resemblance  in  the  case  to 
what  occurs  in  paralysis  from  lead,  was 
so  strong  that  be  could  not  help  (jues- 
tioning  the  correctness  of  the  patient's 
account  of  himself. 

I'aralysis  of  the  Hands,  after  frequent  attacks  of 
Obstruction  oj  the  Bowe's. 

"  Mary  Jessop,  a  woman  of  spare  habit, 
aged  31,  was  admitted  under  my  care  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  June  9th,  I8o0.  She  is  the 
wife  of  a  soldier,  and  lay-in  seven  months 
ago  with  a  tiue  child,  winch  she  now  nurses. 
She  says  that  during  the  last  two  years,  be- 
fore her  confinement,  she  was  subject  to  re- 
markable constipation,  so  that  she  was  ia 
that  short  period  nine  times  under  medical 
treatment  for  severe  attacks  of  the  kind  ; 
after  her  confinement,  she  first  began  to  find 
an  increasing  weakness  in  both  iier  hands, 
and  they  are  now  both  precisely  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  of  a  person  afiected  with  the 
paralysis  from  lead  :  she  h;is  no  other  ailments 
of  wliich  to  complain,  and  she  still  continues 
to  hold  her  child  by  means  of  her  arms  and 
in  tlie  bendings  of  her  elbows. 

"  I  blistered  the  nape  of  the  neck,  paid 
great  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  gave  the 
Peruvian  balsam,  and  after  a  few  days  had 
recourse  to  tepid  bathing  twice  in  the  week. 
'I'his  was  continued,  witli  no  good  eflect  to 
the  fifth  of  July,  when  she  was  ordered  to 
take  an  ounce  of  the  mistura  guaiaci  every 
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six  hours,  and  to  continue  the  bath.  Upon 
the  whole,  she  seemed  rather  to  improve  on 
this  remedy  ;  but  as  I  discovered  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  that  she  had  leucor- 
rhffia,  I  ordered,  besides  the  mixture,  that  she 
should  take  the  extract  of  gentian  with  a 
grain  of  the  suihpate  of  zinc  three  times 
a-day,  increasing  the  zinc  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  the  compound  alum  wash  was  used  lo- 
cally. Under  this  treatment  she  decidedly 
improved,  and  her  convalescence  was  assisted 
by  bathing  her  hands  in  warm  water  in  which 
mustard  had  been  diffused  ;  and  when  she 
left  the  hospital,  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, she  had  very  tolerable  power  in  her 
hands,  though  they  were  still  far  from  being 
completely  restored." 

Paralysis  from  Lead. 

Anv  preface  from  us  we  conceive  to 
be  needless,  before  tbe  following'  very 
judicious  remarks.  "  We  have  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  observing  the  inju- 
rious etFects  produced  by  lead  amongst 
the  work-people  in  the  white  lead  manu- 
factories, and  the  house-painters  of  the 
metropolis  ,•  besides  the  occasional 
eases  which  arise  from  accidental  ex- 
posure to  this  excitino^  cause  of  disease. 
There  are  two  sets  of  morbid  phenomena 
connected  with  this  poisonous  agency — 
the  one,  a  state  of  constipation,  {)robah]y 
arising  from  an  approach  to  paralysis  in 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  scybalia  and  flatus,  and  hence 
violent  colicy  pains,  with  furred  tongue, 
sickness  of  stomach,  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  and  sometimes  even  in6am- 
raatory  symptoms ;  the  other,  a  para- 
lytic affection,  which  seldom  extends  be- 
yond the  upper  extremities,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  fore-arm,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  power  of  raising  the  hand  is 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  destroyed. 
This  is  often  ushered  in,  or  accompanied 
by,  headache,  vertigo,  and  a  sense  of 
weight  and  pain  i)etween  the  shoulders ; 
and  it  is  generally  a  sequel  of  the  con- 
stipation and  colic,  often  not  taking 
place  till  after  a  second  or  third  attack 
of  that  affection  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
constantly  the  case.  Thus,  I  once  had 
a  waterman  under  my  care  wiio  had 
lost  the  power  of  his  hand,  without  any 
previous  ailment,  in  consecjuence  of 
painting  his  boat;  and  in  a  case  I  shall 
presently  relate,  the  same  fact  will  ap- 
pear. I  sliould  be  inclined  to  think, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  tiiat  the 
paralytic  affection  is  more  often  the  re- 


sult of  the  exposure  to  which  painters 
are  subject,  than  of  that  to  which  the 
manufacturer  of  lead  is  liable  ;  though 
the  latter  has  the  al»dominal  affection 
very  frequently.  There  are  certain  pro- 
cesses in  the  operation  of  paintmg, 
which  are  more  particularly  apt  to  bring 
on  paralytic  attacks ;  as,  for  instance, 
tlie  flatting  process,  in  which  the  white 
lead  is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  though  its 
action  is  not  obvious,  may  very  proi)a- 
bly  prepare  the  system  to  receive  the 
impression,  or  may  make  that  impres- 
sion more  intense.  Very  plethoric  per- 
sons, lately  come  from  the  country,  are 
very  liable  to  be  affected  with  colic  in 
the  white-lead  manufactories ;  and  the 
habit  of  drinking  seems  to  predispose 
to  the  paralytic  affection.  It  is  also  ob- 
served by  those  who  are  employed  in 
painting,  that  a  neglect  of  personal 
cleanliness  often  leads  to  both  forms  of 
the  disease,  and  that  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet  appears  often  to  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  paralytic  attack.  *  *  * 
The  diseased  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  deserves  well  to  be  borne  in  mind  : 
the  frequent  irritation  to  which  the  vis- 
cus  is  exposed,  appears  gradually  to 
thicken  tlie  cellular  substance  beneath 
its  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  sur- 
face becomes  thrown  tip  into  ridges, 
thick,  hard,  and  unyielding;  and  the 
membrane  itself  seems  to  lose  part  of 
its  power  of  resisting  injury  ;  it  becomes 
abraded ,  and  is  discoloured  by  the  faeces, 
and  covered  with  shreds,  probably  in 
part  derived  from  the  separating  and 
sloughing  of  the  membrane  itself,  and 
partly  from  the  effusion  of  lymph.  It 
is  not  only  in  colic  from  lead  that  this 
condition  of  the  colon  exists,  but  I  have 
seen  it  take  place  in  other  cases  of  ob- 
stinate or  habitual  constipation  ;  parti- 
cularly after  the  employment  of  much 
purgative  medicine." 

Five  or  six  illustrative  cases  are  given, 
well  deserving  of,  if  we  could  but  spare 
them,  the  space  which  they  would  oc- 
cupy ;  but  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  presenting  the  reader  with  the  views 
of  treatment  which  our  author  sets 
forth. 

Treatment, — The  warm  bath,  with 
fomentations  and  poultices  to  the  abdo- 
men,and  the  combination  ofcalomel  and 
opium,  followed  by  castor  oil,  our  author 
thinks,  will  be  generally  found  suflicient 
to  overcome  the  constipation  and  colic ; 
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but  the  calomel  and  other  purgatives 
should  be  used  with  caution,  as  the 
lart(e  intestines  are  not  well  able  to  en- 
dure severe  irritation ;  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  colon  might  be  the  consequence. 
Leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and 
sometimes  to  the  anus,  afford  relief,  by 
subduing  the  tendency  to  inflammation, 
while  they  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
purgatives.  The  bowels  should  engage 
our  principal  attcjitioii  in  paralysis  from 
lead,  as  well  as  in  colic  ;  but  this  alone 
will  not  restore  the  injured  powers,  in 
the  recent  attack.  Dr.  Bright's  practice 
is  to  take  blood  bycupping  from  l)etweea 
the  shoulders,  under  the  impression 
that,  in  all  probability,  some  inordinate 
action  or  congestion  exists  in  the  brain, 
or  tlie  upper  part  of  the  spine.  Blisters 
also  are  extensively  applied,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  treatment,  near  the  sup- 
posed seat  of  the  disease ;  and  after- 
wards, with  a  view  of  stimulating  the 
nerves  of  the  paralytic  limbs :  and  all 
those  tonic  and  stimulating  remedies 
whicii  are  found  useful  in  other  sorts  of 
chronic  paralysis,  may  be  eniployed  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  this.  Nplints, 
too,  to  the  weakened  wrists,  in  the  man- 
ner recommended  by  Dr.  Pemberton, 
will  be  attended  with  decided  advantage. 

Concussion   and  Pressure  from  Acci- 
dents. 

This  is  a  subject  which  would  seem 
properly  to  belong  to  the  province  of 
the  surgeon;  yet  injuries  of  this  sort 
(as  Dr.  B.  observes),  as  they  frequently 
lay  the  foundation  for  diseases  which 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  alleviate, 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  a  collec- 
tion of  medical  cases. 

Falls  and  Blows. — Upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  severe  fall,  the  fracture  may 
take  place  either  at  the  part  of  the  cra- 
nium which  is  struck,  or  at  any  distant 
part,  but  more  particularly  at  a  part 
nearly  opposite  to  the  blow,  or  at  the 
ba?is,  in  various  directions  ;  and  the 
fragments  of  bone  may  either  be  dis- 
placed or  not,  producing  by  their  points 
and  edges  more  or  less  injury  to  the 
membranes,  or  to  the  brain  itself.  The 
dura  mater  may  be  detached  or  lace- 
rated ;  l)lood  may  be  effused  between  it 
and  the  bone  ;  or  blood  may  be  effused 
internally,  between  it  and  the  arachnoid. 
The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  may  be 
lacerated,  or  may  be  detached  from  the 
bruin ;  blood  may  be  effused   between 


the  arachnoid  and  the  brain.  The  cine- 
ritious  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  la- 
cerated either  by  the  pressure  of  the 
bone  or  by  the  tearing  away  of  the  pia 
mater ;  the  medullary  substance  may 
likewise  be  lacerated,  or  vessels  more  or 
less  numerous  may  be  ruptured  in  its 
substance,  and  blood  may  even  be  ef- 
fused into  the  ventricles.  Now,  to 
which  of  these,  or  whether  to  any  of 
them,  the  symptoms  of  concussion  are 
to  be  ascribed,  may  be  made  matter  of 
question. 

The  symptoms  of  this  sort  of  injury 
may  be  very  various.  Frequently  there 
is  an  immediate  abolition*  of  all  con- 
sciousness for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
— sometimes  for  many  hours;  the  sto- 
mach may  eject  its  contents;  a  state  of 
stupor  may  be  induced,  from  which  the 
patient  may  be  occasionally  roused,  so 
far  as  to  give  incoherent  answers,  and 
he  may  remain  in  a  state  of  idiotcy  for 
several  weeks.  There,  however,  may 
be,  in  some  cases,  recovery  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days, 
but  without  any  recollection  of  what 
has  passed.  On  other  occasions,  into- 
lerance of  light,  screaming,  convulsions, 
or  paralysis,  and  not  unfrequently  apo- 
plectic coma,  and  death. 

These  latter  symptoms  belong  to  the 
existence  of  inflammatory  action,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
what  has  been  in  most  cases  traceable 
after  death,  that  their  immediate  cause 
is  laceration  of  the  brain  and  vessels,  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  Jn  this  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  treatment  con- 
sists. As  the  injuries  may  be  of  a  very 
varied  description,  they  require  a  very, 
varied  sort  of  management.  The  frac- 
tured cranium,  for  instance,  though  it 
may  be  restored  without  the  least  in- 
eipiality  of  surface  that  would  produce 
irritation,  in  favourable  cases,  may  ia 
others,  where  a  thick  mass  of  bony  de- 
posit is  required  for  the  repair,  "be  a 
source  of  pressure  as  long  as  life  con- 
tinues. And  again,  from  the  injured 
dura  mater,  fungous  growths  may 
spring  out ;  on  the  arachnoid,  lymph, 
may  be  deposited  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  lacerated  portions  of  brain,  al- 
though there  is  much  mystery  as  to  the 
stages  by  which  repair  is  brought  about. 
Dr.  Bright  thinks  it  is  analogous  to  the 
repair  of  apoplectic  injuries,  requiring 
much  time  and  great  caution  in  the 
management  of  the  invalid  for  a  long 
period  after  the  first  symptoms  have 
subsided. 
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Two  cases  are  given  by  the  author  in 
illustration,  both  terminatinij  favour- 
ably, though  without  complete  removal 
of  the  effects  of  the  accidents — falls 
in  both  instances  ;  one  of  the  cases,  re- 
sembling in  some  degree  the  effects  of 
paralysis  from  lead. 

Pressure  on  the  Spinal  Cord. 

This  may  be  eiilier  from  disease  or 
accident,  fn  scrofulous  subjects  more 
particularly,  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, and  absorption,  are  very  apt  to 
take  place  in  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  spinal  column;  and  the  body  of 
the  vertebrae  being  in  part  destroyed, 
the  regular  continuity  of  its  canal  is 
interrupted,  and  pressure  on  the  spinal 
cord  is  the  necessary  result;  sometimes 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  some  ex- 
ternal cause — as  an  aneurismal  tumor, 
producing  ulceration  and  absorption. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  situations  for 
disease  is  the  articulating  surfaces  of 
the  first  two  cervical  vertebras;  for 
though  tlie  early  part  of  the  process, 
and  the  ulceration  of  the  softer  struc- 
tures, produce  no  pressure  and  no  pa- 
ralysis, yet,  after  a  time,  the  mischief 
either  becomes  so  great  as  to  allow  of 
displacement  and  pressure,  or  the  bony 
matter  is  irregularly  deposited,  and 
thus  pressure  is  produced. 

The  accidents  which  produce  pres- 
sure on  the  spinal  cord  are  chiefly  oc- 
casioned by  falls  and  blows,  or  by 
weiohts  passing  over  the  body. 

In  disease  of  the  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, the  pain  and  stiffness  with 
whidi  it  comes  on  are  often  mistaken 
for  the  effects  of  cold  and  rheumatism  ; 
and  the  tiiickening  of  tlie  surrounding 
parts,  the  confined  and  painful  motion 
of  the  iiead,  referred  to  deep-seated 
structures:  the  partial  pressure  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  giving  rise  to 
symptoms  of  local  nervous  affection 
and  partial  paralysis.  Death  ensues 
from  exhaustion,  or  the  sudden  dis- 
placement of  tlie  vertebrae.  Three 
short  cases  in  illustration  are  supplied 
by  Dr.  Bright;  they  were  communi- 
cated to  him  l)y  I\Ir.  Key. 

Where  accidents  produce  displace- 
ment and  pressure  in  other  parts  of  the 
column,  there  is  much  variety  in  tiie 
symptoms,  owing  to  the  different  kinds 
and  extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted. 
C'ases  (if  this  description  generally  come 
un<ler  the  care  of  the  surgeon ;  hut 
they  arc  not  altogether  passed  over  by 


Dr.  Bright.  Two  very  interesting  ex- 
amples are  given  in  the  Reports,  but 
we  are  obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  one 
of  them,  and  the  remark  by  wiiich  it  is 
followed. 

"  In  the  month  of  August  1827,  two  pa- 
tients died,  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
•with  paraplegia; — the  one  from  a  cart  going 
over  bis  back  and  displacing  some  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrEC,  which  were  reduced  ;  he 
lived  about  three  weeks ;— the  other  from 
a  chronic  disease  of  a  fungoid  nature,  brought 
on  in  the  spine  by  the  circumstance  of  carry- 
ing too  great  a  load  on  the  head,  which  after 
death  appeared  actually  to  have  crushed  the 
body  of  one  vertebra,  and  around  the  part 
fungoid  disease  had  been  established. 

"  Both  these  patients  died  from  the  irri- 
tation of  ulcerated  bladder.  In  the  former, 
sinuses  were  formed  by  ulceration  into  the 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  bladder  ;  and 
two  days  after  the  accident,  several  bullre 
arose  on  the  feet  and  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
side of  the  knees  where  pressure  took  place; 
these  made  a  very  slow  progress,  continuing 
almost  unaltered  for  nearly  a  fortnight;  tliey 
then  dried  away,  being  aj)parently  first  rup- 
tured. 

"  The  two  most  remarkable  points  to 
be  incidentally  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
cases  are,  first,  the  diseased  state  of  the 
bladder,  resulting  from  its  diminished 
power  to  resist  injury,  and  from  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  urine,  detained  in  its  most  depend- 
ing part,  wliich  becomes  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  fatal  irritation 
in  paraplegia; — and,  secondly,  we  ob- 
serve the  occurrence  of  buliae  on  the 
paralyzed  limbs,  to  which  circumstance 
I  have  already  referred  in  some  remarks 
made  at  page  383  ;  the  general  inability 
to  resist  injury  is  likewise  marked  by 
the  extensive  sloughing  of  all  the  para- 
lyzed parts  on  which  pressure  is  made." 

Nor  is  that  minor  sort  of  paralysis 
passed  over  so  familiar  to  the  physician 
— loss  of  power  in  tlie  muscles  of  one 
side  of  tiie  face,  arising  generally  from 
exposure  to  cold.  Dr.  B.  has  known 
it  most  fre(]uently  to  be  the  result  of  in- 
flammatory diseac-e  of  the  covering  of 
the  portio  <lura.  Attacks  of  this  kind 
often  yield  to  leeches,  antiphlogistic  re- 
medies, and  blisters. 

Clironic  Hydrocephalus. 
After  a  brief  liut  valnalde  detail  of 
the  principal  facts  connected  with  this 
distressing  complaint,  Dr.  Bright  pre- 
sents us  with  some  observations  on  the 
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treatment.  The  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Traill,  of  Liverpool,  in  "  3Ionro's 
JMorbid  AnatDiny  of  the  Brain,"  is  one 
of  the  few  in  which  remedies  have 
proved  at  all  successful.  It  was  the  case 
of  a  child  of  eijfhteei\  months,  wiih  an 
enormous  head  and  distended  sutures ; 
and  in  whom  straitismus,  frequent  con- 
vulsive twitchings,  and  an  approach  to 
coma,  were  present.  Dr.  Traill  and 
Mr.  Reay  rubbed  mercurial  liniment 
upon  the  head  daily,  and  pursued  the 
bowels  briskly  with  calomel  and  other 
cathartics  ;  and  this  system  was  pursued 
steadily  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  ten 
months,  the  child  was  seen  in  perfect 
health  of  mind  and  body,  though  the 
bead  continued  rather  larue. 

With  regard  to  tapping  the  head  in 
this  complaint,  there  are  some  pas- 
sages here,  regarding  tlie  history  of  the 
operation,  which  we  must  beg  leave  to 
extract: — 

"  The  first  case  in  which  this  opera- 
tion was  performed,  to  the  record  of 
which  1  can  immediately  refer,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Medi- 
cal Communications,  where  an  account 
is  given  of  its  being  performed  in  the 
year  177?,  l>y  I^r.  Remmett,  of  Ply- 
mouth, on  a  child  two  montiisold.  In 
the  course  of  two  months  the  head  was 
punctured  with  a  lancet  live  times,  and 
no  less  than  eighty  ounces  of  fluid 
drawn  off.  Seventeen  days  after  the 
last  operation  the  child  died,  and  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  cranium  was  found 
full  of  a  pellucid  fluiil,  of  which  above 
two  (|uarts  were  collected.  This  tiuid 
seemed  to  be  external  to  the  brain,  and 
immediately  under  the  dura  mater, 
which  with  its  processes  were  entire  ; 
and  after  tiie  most  minute  examination, 
nothing  could  be  traced  but  the  medulla 
oblongata  descending  into  the  spine, 
and  behind  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  a  very 
small  quantity  of  medullary  substance 
indistintly  resembling  brain,  but  quite 
entire,  and  covered  with  the  pia  mater. 

"  In  the  year  181  7  a  case  occurred  to 
Dr.  Vose,  of  Liverpool,  in  which  he 
punctured  a  hydrocepiialic  head  four 
limes,  and  drew  oil'  thirty-two  ounces 
of  fluid,  with  great  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient, who  several  months  afterwards,  at 
the  time  the  case  is  recorded,  was  doing 
perfectly  well:  but  we  tinfortunately 
find  it  stated  by  Dr.  Traill,  in  Dr. 
Monro's  work,  that  the  child  died  of 
the  disease  some  lime  after.  'Subse- 
quently to  this,  Mr,  Callaway,  of  Guy's 


Hospital,  performed  tlie  operation,  but 
with  only  partial  success  ;  the  fluid  ac- 
cumulating again  rapidly  after  each 
puncture,  and  the  children  sinkins-  un- 
der excessive  exhaustion  and  emacia- 
tion. Within  the  last  two  years,  Dr. 
Conquest  has  performed  it  on  three  or 
four  hydroce|)haiic  children,  and  with 
such  favourable  results  as  to  give  him 
sanguine  hojies  of  its  ultimately  prov- 
ing a  most  valuable  operation'.  In  a 
case  operated  upon  last  year,  not  the 
sliirhtest  return  of  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  child  is  staled  to  be 
in  perfect  health.  And  the  last  case  he 
has  publicly  mentioned,  is  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  for  November  6th  of  this 
year  (IS.'JO),  in  which,  at  the  first  ope- 
ration, twelve  ounces  were  taken  away, 
and  at  the  second,  eighteen  ounces.  The 
child  is  stated  to  be  ajjparentlv  well,  the 
bones  having  nearly  closed,  and  the  pa- 
tient free  from  any  evidence  of  disease, 
although  bffore  the  operation  it  had 
fits  almost  incessantly. 

"  Soon  after  Dr.  Conquest's  cases 
were  brought  before  the  public,  one 
was  stated  in  the  ^Medical  (iazette,  where 
the  operation,  having  failed  in  thehands 
of  some  other  practitioners,  gave  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  brain,  which  was  so  completely 
softened  down  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  operation  could  not  well  have 
succeeded.  However,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  softened  condition  of 
the  brain  might  have  been  the  result  of 
some  recent  slow  inflammatory  action; 
and,  at  ail  events,  the  apparent  success 
whicli  has  attended  one  or  two  cases, 
holds  out  a  slight  encouragement  to  a 
more  extensive  trial  of  this  most 
doubtful  remedy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  cases  will  fail;  for  in  some 
tlie  tendency  to  pour  out  fluid  continues 
unabated,  and  between  each  successive 
operation  the  head  rapidly  increases: 
but  if,  fortunately,  as  sometimes  in  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  tendency  to  accumulation 
should  have  ceased,  either  from  the  ef- 
fects of  remedies  or  from  some  local 
change  depending  on  the  abstraction  of 
the  fluid,  and  if  the  cerel)ral  disorgani- 
zation  should  not  be  totally  irreparable, 
a  cure  may  be  efl'ected  :  still,  however, 
it  remains  to  be  proved  to  what  extent 
such  cures  will  be  satisfactory  as  to  the 
future  mental  comlition  of  the  child ; 
and  probably  a  very  small  proportion 
will  even  apparently  succeed." 

Four  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus 
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are  ffiven  ;  tlie  last  of  them,  the  remark- 
able one  of  James  Cardinal,  who  died 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  the  3(hh  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  24th  of  Fchruary,  1825. 
The  circvunference  of  the  head  at  its 
larfjest  diameter,  as  measured  af'ttr 
death,  was  32^  inches  ;  the  distance 
from  one  articulation  of  the  jaw  to  tlie 
other,  over  the  vertex,  was  21  inches  ; 
and  from  the  insertion  of  the  ossa  nasi, 
in  the  os  frontis,  to  the  posterior  mar- 
i^in  of  the  foramen  maijnura,  was 
23|  inches.  About  a  pint  of  fluid  was 
found  in  the  ventricles,  and  six  or  seven 
externally  ;  the  cavity  of  the  skull, 
when  cleared  of  its  contents,  would  hold 
ten  pints  of  water.  The  ossification  of 
the  cranium  might  he  considered  com- 
plete. At  his  birlh  his  head  was 
scarcely  larger  than  natural ;  hut  in 
about  a  fortnij;ht  it  began  to  increase 
rapidly,  until  at  five  years  of  age,  his 
mother  was  of  opinion,  it  attained  as 
great  a  size  as  ever  it  did  after.  He 
was  weak  and  tottering  on  his  limbs, 
near-sighted,  but  heard  with  remarka- 
ble acuteness ;  his  taste  was  perfect, 
and  his  digestion  good.  His  mental  fa- 
culties were  very  fair ;  he  read  and 
wrote  pretty  well ;  his  memory  was 
toleral)le  ;  and  he  is  said  never  to  have 
dreamt,  nor  to  have  had  sexual  desires. 
He  was  childish  and  irritable  in  his 
manner,  and  was  easily  provoked.  Very 
affectionate  to  his  mother;  voice  feeble, 
and  somewhat  hoarse  ;  bowels  generally 
costive.  He  was  subject  to  fits,  which 
came  on  during  sleep.  He  caught  cold, 
and  died  with  febrile  syniptoms  and 
diarrhoea. 

Upon  examination  of  the  head  after 
death,  the  ventricles  were  found  to  l)e 
so  much  disfigured  by  the  fluid  within, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  position  the 
brain  bud  assumed,  tliat  it  was  witb  dif- 
ficulty the  various  parts  were  discover- 
ed. The  cerebellum  was  flattened  and 
vascular. 

Some  remarks  on  spina  bifida,  con- 
genital hernia,  and  serous  cysts  in  the 
arachnoid,  follow,  and  are  ai'companied 
by  plates  of  beautiful  execution.  The 
])resent  part  of  the  Reports  concludes 
with  some  general  observations  on 
pressure,  and  on  the  deranged  action  of 
the  kidneys  as  it  affects  the  cerebral 
functions.  This  latter  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  would  deserve  to  be 
laid  before  our  readers  at  full  length  ,■ 
but  we  must  be  content,  seeing  that  we 
have  devoted  oo  much*  space  already  to 


extracts  from  this  great  work,  to  close 
for  the  present  fiur  agreeable  labour — 
to  resume  it,  however,  we  hope,  ere 
long,  with  abstracts  from  the  remaining 
volume. 
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"  J>icet  omnibus, licet  etiam  mihi, dignitatem  Ar- 
tis  Mediae  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendl  in  pub- 
licum sit.dicendipericulumnonrccuso-"— Cicero. 
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It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  we  have 
no  contemporary  medical  records  of  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  Sweating  Sickness 
(of  which,  among  other  pestilences, 
we  spoke  last  week; ;  we  only  know 
that  it  was  imported  with  the  new  King 
(Henry  VII.)  and  his  ill-appointed  troops, 
and  that  it  raged  for  a  time  with  the 
greatest  fury.  If  we  possessed  such 
records,  we  should  probably  find  that 
the  faculty  were,  as  usual,  not  a  lit- 
tle divided  in  opinion  on  the  suiyect 
— the  better-informed,  and  the  more 
unprejudiced,  looking  upon  the  dis- 
ease as  it  really  was,  new,  contagious, 
and  formidable — the  crowd  of  quacks 
and  medicasters,  to  shew  their  superior 
intelligence,  and  that  they  were  igno- 
rant of  nothing,  maintaining  the  com- 
plaint to  be  by  no  means  new,  nor  in- 
fectious, nor  dangerous,  in  their  esti- 
mation. But  this  was  peculiarly  the 
dark  period  in  the  medical  history  of 
Britain,  preceding  the  dawn  of  a  day  of 
more  enlightenment ;  the  wars  and  po- 
litical (roubles  had,  for  more  than  a 
century,  repressed,  if  they  did  not  to- 
tally extinguish,  every  thing  like  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  jirofessional  know- 
ledge. The  clergy  had  abandoned 
nearly  all  connexion  with  medical  prac- 
tice, and  the  country  was  overrun  with 
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unlicensed  empirics,  who  have  left  no  physic*,  where  he  treats  of  the  orij^in 
traces  of  their  existence  except  in  the  of  this  "  new  plague,"  which  may  serve 
traditionary  stories  of  their  audacious  to  characterize  the  proceedings  of  some 
impositions.  Not  through  such,  surely,  of  those  worthy  moderns  to  whom  we  al- 
could  we  expect  to  have  any  fair  account  hide  :— "  In  the  earliest  appearance  of 
of  the  facts  attending  the  progress  of  this  distemper,  as  well  as  since,  there 
this,  or  any  other  novel  malady  visiting  were  many  who,  not  being  used  to  think 
the  country.  or  reason  any  further  than  as  the  ancients 
But  the  sweating  sickness  does  not  shewed  them  the  way,  took  a  great  deal 
by  any  means  afford  the  most  striking  of  pains  to  prove,  that  the  disease  was 
example  of  the  backwardness  of  our  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabians, 
profession  at  this  early  period  ;  the  though  but  imperfectly  described,  and 
other  disease,  the  French  or  Italian,  as  represented  under  different  names, 
it  was  indifferently  called,  which  broke  And  here  we  have  instances  hovv  the 
out  soon  afterwards  in  England,  as  well  words  of  old  authors  may  be  wrested 
as  throughout  Europe,  affords  the  and  perverted  to  serve  the  present  pur- 
strongest  negative  testimony  to  the  ut-  pose,  and  support  a  favourite  opinion  j 
ter  ignorance  of  our  native  practition-  for  their  method  of  arguing  was  to  quote 
ers.  Here  was  a  disease  of  a  virulently  bj/  scraps,  to  pick  out  one  sijmptom  out 
contagious  description,  all  at  once  seiz-  of  one  treatise,  another  out  of  a  second, 
iag  on  numerous  victims,  resisting  every  and  so  on,  till  at  last  they  dressed  up 
mode  of  treatment  then  known  ;  not  such  a  disease  as  the  ancients  had  not 
confined  to  the  poor,  or  those  whose  the  least  notion  of  •"  and  the  same 
circumstances  exposed  them  to  more  mode  of  reasoning,  he  goes  on  to  tell 
than  ordinary  hazard  of  infection,  or  us,  was  used  by  the  same  people  when 
who  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  pro-  the  small-pox  first  made  its  appear- 
curing  advice,  but  exhibiting  its  rage,  aiice  ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  will  ever  be, 
and  exerting  its  baneful  influence,  over  where  the  herd  of  would-be  reasoners  is 
princes,  cardinals,  noi)les  of  every  rank,  made  up  of  llie  half-learned  and  the 
and  ecclesiastics  of  both  sexes,  thus  whole-conceited,  and  where,  upon  the 
proving  both  its  immitigable  severity,  occurrence  of  any  unforeseen  emer- 
and  putting  the  novelty  of  its  wide-  gency,  the  love  of  notoriety,  of  what- 
spreading  scourge  beyond  all  doubt,  ever  stamp,  overbears  the  natural  re- 
We  know  not  exactly,  it  is  true,  how  spect  which  is  due  to  the  dignified 
the  faculty  in  England  accjuitted  them-  simplicity  of  truth.  But  with  regard  to 
selves  on  this  occasion  ;  but,  bappily,  the  proceedings  of  our  "  reasoners." 
we  have  ample  testimony  regarding  the  The  disputes  that  occurred  concerning 
mode  in  which  their  contemporaries  on  the  new  disease  caused  tlie  physicians, 
the  continent  behaved  ;  and  it  may  not  we  are  informed,  to  lie  under  "  very 
be  amiss  to  take  a  very  brief  notice  of  great  ignominy  and  contempt ;"  and 
the  circumstances  which  then  occurred  :  not  without  pretty  good  reason.  It  was 
ihey  so  much  resembled  what  has  been  not  only  violently  contested  by  some, 
lately  passing  under  our  own  eyes,  that  whether  the  malady  in  question  came 
in  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  we  have  from  the  Indies  or  not — or  whether  it 
sometimes,  we  own,  confounded  the  was  not  well  known  in  every  preceding 
identity  of  the  Tomitanuses,  the  Peter  age  up  to  IMoses  and  the  Jewish  pa- 
Maynards,  the  Brasavoli,  and  the  Pe-  triarchs — whether  it  did  not  come  on 
tronii,  with  that  of  some  of  our  own  the  wings  of  the  wind— or  from  insects 
"  eminent"  contemporaries.  There  is  a  — or  from  earthy  exhalations;  but  some 
passage  iu   the    English   historian   of  •  u?.  Freind. 
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denied  that  there  was  such  a  disease  in 
existence  at  all.  One  man,  among  the 
writers  da  Murbo  Gailico,  favours  us 
with  a  whole  chapter  on  the  important 
question— t:;/ift//ier  it  he  a  distemper  or 
no — previously  to  his  arriving  at  what 
he  should  have  begun  with— the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  Another  insists 
upon  its  including  within  itself  no  less 
than  234  different  combinations  or  spe- 
cies. And,  by  the  way,  after  upwards 
of  three  centuries  of  experience,  and 
great  changes  and  modifications,  from 
a  variety  of  assignable  causes,  having 
occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
are  we  entirely  free  from  the  mists  that 
so  early  obscured  its  features?  After 
it  has  been  calculated  that  above  a 
thousand  treatises  have  been  learnedly 
written  on  the  subject,  is  all  controversy 
set  aside  ?  On  this,  however,  we  will 
take  leave  to  exercise  our  discretion,  of 
saying  as  little  as  possible,  or  rather  of 
being  silent  altogether. 

It  may  l>e  thought  bysome  that  we  have 
digressed  in  some  measure  in  noticing 
the  occurrence  of  this  disease  under  our 
present  head,  but  we  are  confident  that 
it  is  the  dearth  alone  of  professional 
writings  characteristic  of  the  period, 
that  can  at  all  justify  the  notion  of  its 
being  unentitled  to  the  appellation  of 
one  of  the  most  formidable,  as  well  as 
loathsome,  of  English  pestilences.  There 
were  no  registers  of  mortality  kept  at 
so  early  a  date  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
if  there  had  been,  they  could  be  but  little 
relied  on,  owing  to  the  secrecy  that  must 
have  been  generally  observed,  especially 
by  the  higher  classes  of  sufferers.  But 
we  have  ample  autliority  for  stating  this 
fact,  that  in  its  earliest  visitation  it  was 
not  only  highly  malignant,  but  fully  as 
fatal  as  the  small-pox*,  while  it  was  in- 
finitely more  distressing  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  symptoms.  How  severely 
it  was  felt,  and  how  dangerous  it  was 
looked  upon  to  be,  even  before  the  close 
of  the  15th  century,  we  may  learn  from 

•  Kreind. 


the  fact,  that  in  1497  it  gave  rise  to  an 
arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
strictly  enjoined  all  persons  not  residing 
in  that  capital,  when  seized  with  the 
disorder,  to  depart  from  the  city  under 
the  penalty  of  death ;  and  in  the  same 
year  it  is  on  record,  that  the  King  of 
Scotland  (James  IV.)  issued  a  procla- 
mation banishing  all  persons  afliicted 
with  the  grand  gore  to  the  island  of 
Inchkeith,  over  against  the  town  of 
Leith,  These  particulars  we  have 
thought  worth  noting,  in  the  dearth 
of  more  pertinent  information  concern- 
ing the  state  of  things  at  the  same 
period  nearer  home.  We  will  now  turn 
to  a  calamity  of  a  still  darker, cast. 

At  what  period  our  island  became 
first  acquainted  with  the  true  Plague/\t 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
much  later  in  visiting  us  than  the  sweat- 
ing sickness,  if  we  had  it  not  here  indeed, 
long  before.  We  have  already  stated  our 
conviction  that  this  latter  disease  was 
the  Levant  plague  in  a  modified  con- 
dition, and  it  is  distinctly  recorded  at 
what  intervals  it  visited  the  country  in 
its  new  form,  lu  the  intermediate  pe- 
riods, however,  it  is  certain  that  there 
was  another  pestilence  in  the  land  ; 
and  this  was  probably  the  genuine  bu- 
bonic plague.  \\\i\\c  Flagellum  Dei,  2k 
curious  little  old  tract  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  for  a  refe- 
rence to  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Marshall,  we  find  the  following  no- 
tices of  calamities,  drawn  up  in  a  ta- 
bular form  ;  after  mentioning  the  great 
pestilence  of  1348-9,  and  how,  thir- 
teen  years  after,  there  was  another 
great  mortality,  by  which  the  noi)ility 
greatly  suffered,  it  then  proceeds  to  re- 
cord, that  in  Ann.  Reg. 


3  Rich.  II.  there  was  a  desolating  morta- 
lity in  the  north. 

17 — 19  lidward  IV.  innumerable  people 
died. 

1  Hen.  VII.  Sweating  sickness. 

l/>Hen.  VII.  .W.OOO  died  of  the  plague 
in  London.     (This  was  A.D.  1500.) 
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9  Heti.  VIII.  Sweating  sickness,  carrying 
off  multitudes  of  every  class. 

13  Hen.  VIII,  Great  mortality. 

20  Hen.  Vl]l.  Sweating  sickness  over 
the  whole  realm, 

33  Hen.  VIII.  Hot  agues  and  fluxes. 

36  Hen.  VIII.  Gieat  plague. 

.5  Kdw.  VI.  Sweating  sickness  very  ge- 
neral. 

6  Eliz.  Phigue,  of  which  21,500  died  in 
London. 

.36  Kliz.  Plague,  of  which  17,890  died,  in- 
cluding the  Lord  Mayor  and  three  Aldermen, 

1  James  I.  (A  D.  1603).  Plague,  of  which 
30,578  died  in  London. 

This  brinjjs  us  throujjh  the  sixteenth 
century  by  a  series  of  awful  catastro- 
phes probably  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  a  similar  period  ii)  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  That  the  list,  however, 
is  rather  under  than  exceeding  the  true 
state  of  the  mortality,  we  have  much 
reason  to  surmise ;  at  all  events,  from 
what  we  find  in  Holinshed  and  otheraii- 
thorities,  who  treat  of  the  latter  years, 
we  have  every  reason  to  put  much  faith 
in  the  simple  table  before  us.  Holinshed 
says,  that  in  Ann.  Reg.  19  Edw.  IV. 
(14/9),  "  there  was  great  mortality 
and  death  by  the  pestilence,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  divers  parts  of  the 
realme,  which  began  in  the  latter  ende 
of  September,  in  the  yeare  last  before 
passed,  and  continued  all  this  yeare  till 
the  beginning  of  November,  which  was 
about  fourteen  monthes ;  in  which 
space  died  innumerable  of  people  in 
the  said  citie  and  elsewhere."  And 
again,  in  15  Henry  VII.  (1500),  "  The 
next  yeare  after,  there  was  a  great 
plague,  whereof  men  died  in  many 
places,  verie  sore  ;  but  specialle  and 
most  of  all  in  the  citie  of  London, 
tvhere  died  in  that  year  thirtie  thou- 
sand."  The  plague,  we  may  perceive, 
was  now  familiarly  known  in  England  ; 
and  London  was  seldom  for  ten  years 
together  exempt  from  some  dreadful 
Avarning  of  its  presence.  Maithuid 
distinctly  mentions,  that,  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  previous  to  the  great  tire, 
the  metropolis  was  never  wholly  free 
from  the  disease  :  it  would  seem  to  us, 


however,  that  if  he  had  said  at  least  seven- 
ty-five for  twenty-five,  he  would  not  have 
erred  in  excess.  The  bills  of  mortality 
were  temporarily  commenced  in  1593, 
by  the  worthy  fraternity  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas ;  moreregularly  and  permanently 
from  1(503,  and,  from  the  year  lfi29, 
the  worshipful  company  of  Parish 
Clerks  have  not  only  .^irpplied  us  with 
lists  of  the  weekly  number  of  burials 
in  London,  but  with  a  report  of  the 
diseases  and  casualties  which  have 
proved  fatal  within  their  jurisdiction. 
We  some  time  since,  in  noticing  Mr. 
Rickman's  abstract  of  the  population 
returns,  extracted  a  passage  rather  re- 
flecting on  the  utility  of  the  "  Bills  of 
mortality"  reports  ;  but,  perhaps,  on 
more  mature  consideration,  it  were  not 
adviseable  to  condemn,  in  so  wholesale 
a  manner,  those  "  short  and  simple 
annals,"  particularly  in  the  lack  of  mat- 
ter more  trustworthy.  The  truth  is, 
that  if  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  tes- 
timony of  these  contemporary,  however 
imperfect,  documents,  we  give  up  the 
only  opportunity  we  have  of  institut- 
ing a  comparative  inquiry  into  the  un- 
healthiness  of  certain  periods,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon,  except  the 
detached  notices  which  arc  to  be  met 
with  in  the  memoirs  of  individuals  liv- 
ing about  the  particular  periods  in  ques- 
tion. But  to  return  to  the  state  of  pes- 
tilence in  England, 

The  plague  which  raged  in  London 
in  the  year  lfi03,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  First,  is  mentioned 
by  several  authorities  as  having  been 
very  dreadful.  In  the  Memoirs  of  that 
JMouarch  and  his  times,  by  Miss  Aikin, 
we  are  assured  that  fully  30,000  per- 
sons were  cut  off  by  it ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  noticing,  as  affording  a  ground 
of  comparison  between  the  religious 
feelings  of  that  period  and  the  present, 
that  there  was  then  proclaimed  a  weekly 
fast  and  humiliation,  wherewith  to 
avert  the  heavy  judgments  under  which 
the   people   were   labouring.     Another 
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fact,  from  the  same  source,  is  also 
worth  attendhig  to  :  and  by  the  way,  how 
lameiUable  is  it  to  reflect  that  we  are  so 
often  beholden  to  some  such  almost  ac- 
cidental hints  of  intelligence  for  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  connected 
ivith  the  subject  of  English  medical  his- 
tory !  The  plague  of  1603  (as  the  work 
of  Miss  Aikin  informs  us)  raged  through 
all  classes  of  the  community,  with  little 
partiality  for  one  set  rather  than  ano- 
ther, during  several  months :  and  it  was 
far  from  being  confined  to  the  lower 
orders,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
contemporp.ry  letter  will  testify.  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds  writes  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  letter  is 
dated  September  11th,  in  the  year 
above-mentioned: — "The  court  hath 
been  so  continually  haunted  with  the 
sickness,  by  reason  of  the  disorderly 
company  that  do  follow  us,  as  we  are 
forced  to  remove  from  place  to  place, 
and  do  infect  all  places  where  we  come. 
We  are  now  going  within  a  few  days  to 
Winchester,  to  seek  a  purer  air  there, 
and  by  reason  that  tlie  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador hath  had  one  of  his  company  latehf 
dead  of  the  plague,  at  Oxford,  his  au- 
dience, which  was  appointed  to  have 
been  given  him  here,  is  deferred  till  the 
King's  coming  to  Winchester,  which 
doth  nothing  please  bis  greatness*." 
The  great  plague  years  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  the  one  which  has 
just  been  noticed,  were  1625,  1636,  and 
1665  :  in  these  years,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doul)t  but  that,  of  the  plague  alone, 
there  died  in  London  (within  the  bills 
of  mortality)  35,41/,  10,400,  and 
68,596,  respectively  ;  and  we  have  even 
sufficient  authority  for  concluding  tiiat, 
in  all  London,  there  were  cut  oft'  fully 
one-half  as  many  more.  Sir  John 
Rercsby,  in  his  Memoirs,  states  the 
number  that  was  swept  away  in  the 
last-mentioned  year,  to  be  97,309  per- 
sons ;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  His- 

*  Aikin't;  Juroes  I.  p.  lol*,  160. 


tory  of  his  own  Life,  says,  that  "  many 
who  could  compute  very  well,  conclud- 
ed there  were  double  that  number," 
(alluding  to  the  number  stated  in  the 
bills). 

But  it  is  perfectly  awful  to  think 
what  must  have  been  the  mortality  of 
the  metropolis  from  plague,  during  all 
the  years  of  this  century  put  together, 
in  which  the  disease  is  known  to  have 
existed.  In  1604,  900  perished ;  in 
1605,  400;  in  1606,  2000;  in  1607, 
2000;  in  1608,  2000;  in  1609,  4000; 
in  1610,  1800;  and  from  1640  to  1648, 
the  number  was  every  year  above  1000. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  this  dreadful 
scourge  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
bills  until  thirteen  years  after  the  great 
fire  of  1 666,  which  has  been  commonly 
supposed  to  have  destroyed  the  germs  of 
the  pestilence.  Above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  complete  exemption  from 
it  have  now,  it  is  true,  been  enjoyed ; 
but  what  hopes  of  future  security  we 
are  entitled  to  rest  upon  that  ground, 
it  would  seem  rather  presumptuous  in  us 
to  determine  ;  nor  do  we  think  ourselves 
justified  in  the  expression  of  those 
gloomy  inferences,  which  cannot  but  be 
too  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
The  crowded  state  of  our  population — 
particularly  in  tiie  metropolis,  and  in 
the  great  towns ;  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  the  lower  classes ;  the 
reluctance,  if  not  open  0|iposition, 
manifested  by  some  of  the  higher,  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  laws; 
and,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  our  per- 
fect lial)ilily  to  be  invaded  l)y  new  forms 
of  disease  ;  these  are  data  that  cannot 
but  be  fruitful  of  serious  considerations : 
we  leave  them,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  other  inquirers. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  touched 
upon  some  other  points  connected  with 
the  mortality  from  disease,  and  the  me- 
dical statistics  generally,  of  this  coun- 
try, within  the  last  century  or  two , 
and  to  have  founded  some  of  our  ob- 
servations upon  the  valuable  works  of 
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Mr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Aytoii,  wliich 
liave  very  recently  been  pultlislied  :  but 
we  find  that  \vc  must  avail  ourselves  of 
another  opportunity  of  puttin;;  our  de- 
si8:n  in  execution.  The  remarks,  in- 
deed, which  we  have  to  ofier,  relate 
principally  to  diseases  not  pestilential, 
or  atflictinij  the  country  at  laraje,  like 
plague ;  they  may  tiierefore,  we  con- 
ceive, very  well  follow  the  sul)ject  of 
which  we  have  been  treating. 

CENTRAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH.— SIR 
D.  BARRY. 

Tv  our  last  number  we  observed  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  profes- 
sion in  England  would  he  much  influ- 
enced by  the  clinical  instructions  of  a 
Board,  "  not  an  individual  of  wliich  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  tlie  diseases  of 
that  class  of  the  community  among 
whom  the  present  epidemic  prevails." 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  tliat  this 
is  not  correct,  inasmuch  as  Sir  David 
Barry  "  has  been  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  still  is,  in  private  prac- 
tice as  a  physician  in  London ;  and 
during  the  last  four  years  of  that 
time,  physician  to  a  dispensary."  We 
hasten,  therefore,  to  make  the  above 
qualification  in  our  statement — misre- 
presentation being  no  part  of  our  ol)- 
ject ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  take 
leave  to  add,  tliat  Sir  David's  name  has 
been  so  much  associated  with  his  late 
piiysiological  researches  in  Paris,  and 
his  very  recent  missions  to  Gibraltar  and 
to  St.  Petersburg,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
surmising  that  his  reputation  as  a  pri- 
vate practitioner  may,  in  the  minds  of 
liis  professional  brethren — as  certainly 
in  ours — have  been  merged  in  the 
greater  notoriety  of  his  public  services. 
\Ve  do  not  know  to  what  dispensary  Sir 
David  is  physician  :  the  source,  how- 
ever, wlience  our  present  information 
has  been  derived,  leaves  us  no  doubt 
of  its  accuracy  ;  and  we  willingly  ad- 
mit that  an  exception  should  have  been 
made  in  his  favour,  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed  may 
justly  claim  for  him. 

CHOLERA  IN  EDINBURGH. 
The  cholera  prevails  at  present  at  three 
different  places,  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  and 
has  also  manifested  itself  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  At  the 
"  Water  of  Leith,"  not  more  than  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  north-west 
I)oundary  of  the  town,  the  disease  has 
assumed  a  very  malignant  character : 


the  place  is  inhaliitcd  by  a  dissipated 
population,  consisting  of  millers,  quar- 
ryu)en,  dyers,  weavers,  and  piff-keepers, 
an<!  it  is  traversed  by  several  strean:s. 
Not  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Edinburgh  police,  much  less  coidd  be 
done  towards  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  than  in  the 
city;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
a  population  not  exceeding  1500,  the 
daily  number  of  those  attacked  (jiiickly 
increased  to  eight  or  nine  on  an  aver;ige, 
almost  all  the  cases  being  of  the  most 
virulent  description.  All  possible  steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  arrest  its 
progress ;  the  houses  were  cleaned 
and  lime-washed,  and  the  infected 
dwellings  evacuated  and  puritied,  and 
evfu  tke  lanes  and  alUifS  fumiyuttd 
uith  chlorine.  The  sick  were  con- 
veyed to  hospitals,  and  200  persons  re- 
moved with  their  own  consent  to  <]ua- 
rantine,  while  others  of  themselves 
sought  for  healthier  quarters,  in  which 
they  remain  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police.  The  disease  has  now  suf- 
fered a  manifest  interruption,  and  there 
is  reason  to  hope  may  be  altogether  ar- 
rested. Not  more  than  six  or  seven 
have  been  attacked  in  quarantine,  and 
some  of  the  cases  have  been  very  trivial. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  accounts, 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  best 
authority,  without  being  forcibly  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments.   

CHOLERA  IN  IRELAND. 
We  regret  to  state  that  cholera  has 
made  its  appearance  at  Belfast,  adding 
another  to  the  numberless  instances  of 
its  first  attack  in  insular  situations,  be- 
ing at  a  sea-port. 

CHOLERA  ISOT  IN  PARIS. 
We  have  received  accounts  from  Paris 
to  the  17th  instant,  in  which  the  health  of 
the  French  capital  is  particularly  spoken 
of.  The  dysenteric  attacks  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  autumn  and  early  part 
of  the  winter  had  disappeared,  and  been 
succeeded  by  catarrhal  I'ffections  of  the 
throat  and  chest.  There  had  been  less 
than  usual  of  the  low  typhoid  fevers 
which  generally  prevail  there  about  this 
season.  Hospitals  had  been  prepared, 
and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  cholera;  but  the  di-ease 
had  not  been  met  with,  though  all  the 
doctors  were  on  the  qui  viva.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  announce- 
ments of  cholera  in  Paris,  which  have 
appeared  in  some  of  the  London  papers, 
are  premature. 
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STATE  OF  THE  GANGLIONIC 
NERVES  IN  CHOLERA. 
In  a  late  number  we  extracted,  from 
the  Cholera  Gazette,  the  account  given 
by  M.  Delpech  of  tlie  certain  morbid 
appearances  which  he  staled  that  he 
had  discovered  in  some  of  the  ganglio- 
nic nerves,  in  dissecting  the  bodies  of 
cholera  patients.  The  week  before  last, 
ihe  above  distinguished  foreigner  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate  the  parts  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Dublin, 
Dr.  P.  H.  Green,  and  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Board  of 
Health.  Considerable  ditference  of  opi- 
nion existed  as  to  whether  the  nerves 
exposed  were  or  were  not  in  a  diseased 
condition  ;  but  no  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  semilunar  ganglion,  as  pointed 
out  by  M.  Delpech,  presenting  a  very 
unusual  appearance.  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
had  some  misgiving  on  the  subject,  now 
took  the  knife,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
conviction  of  all  present  the  real  semi- 
lunar ganglion  at  some  distance  from 
the  supposed  one,  and  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. ^^■hat  are  we  to  say  of  the  dis- 
sections made  by  M.  Delpech  in  Scot- 
land ?  Did  the  same  mistake  occur 
there  likewise? 

It  is  amusing  to  observe,  that  M. 
Halma-Grand  has  communicated  the 
discovery  of  M.  Delpech  to  the  Acadhnie 
de  Medecine  as  his  own,  and  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  his  countryman! 

CHOLERA  SUBJFXTS. 
A  SHORT  time  ago  instructions  were  sent 
to  an  officer  of  engineers  at  Woolwich, 
to  have  a  large  grave  prepared  in  that 
vicinity,  for  the  internienl  of  the  bo- 
dies of  some  of  those  who  had  died  of 
cholera,  and  which  were  sent  down  the 
river  accordingly.  Great  excitement 
and  apprehension  were  produced  in  the 
uiinds  of  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  spot  ;  these  v^erc  not  a 
little  increased  when,  a  few  days  after, 
a  second  order  of  a  similar  nature  was 
issued ;  and  it  was  now  thought  that 
nothing  less  than  a  general  conta- 
mination of  the  atmosphere  for  miles 
around  could  possibly  be  anticipated. 
Some  circumstance,  however,  led  those 
employed  in  preparing  the  second,  to 
examine  more  particularly  into  the  state 
of  tlie  first  grave,  when  it  was  found 
that  tlie  whole  of  the  bodies  had  been 
removed  I  The  second  supply,  however, 
was  duly  deposited  in  the  earth  ;  and, 
we  understand,  that  they  also  were  dis- 
covered to  have  vanished  when  the  ar- 


rival of  a  tiiird  importation  led  to  the  fosse 
being  again  examined.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  bodies  of  deceased  cholera  pa- 
tients go  down  the  river  with  one  tide, 
and  are  brought  up  again  to  town  with 
the  next.  They  are,  of  course,  intend- 
ed for  the  dissecting  rooms,  and  we 
could  mention  some  at  which  they  have 
made  their  appearance,  being  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  (juantity  of  pitch  with 
which  they  are  covered.  This  matter 
requires  immediate  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  police. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PRO- 
FESSIOX,  AND  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
GENERALLY. 

The  present  alarm  respecting  the  dis- 
ease which  is  now  said  to  exist  in  Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity  under  the  name  of 
cholera,  is  maintained  by  some  to  be 
unfounded  or  exaggerated ;  while  by 
others  it  is  asserted,  that  this  alarm  is 
neither  without  cause,  nor  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  danger.  Whence  such 
diversity  of  opinion  may  have  originat- 
ed, has  not  been  ascertained  ;  nor  has 
it  been  discovered  whether  there  be  any 
reasonable  cause  for  the  prevalence  of 
opinions  so  opposed. 

This  unsettled  state  of  the  public 
mind  has  been  productive  of  conse- 
quences the  most  pernicious.  Our  na- 
tional relations  have  been  injured  ;  our 
internal  prosperity  has  been  shaken. 
The  medical  profession  have  been  as- 
persed by  one  party,  as  encouraging 
panic  without  cause  ;  and  by  another, 
as  concealing  from  the  public  eye  the 
real  nature  and  the  full  extent  of  the 
disease. 

To  clear  the  character  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  these  aspersions,  by  iiKjuiring 
into  tiie  actual  causes  of  this  general 
alarm,  and  to  reconcile  these  conflict- 
ing opinions,  a  Medical  Association  has 
been  formed,  to  investigate  the  nature, 
modes  of  propagation,  extent  and  treat- 
ment of  tiiat  disease,  and  lay  candidly 
iiefore  the  public  the  results  of  its  in- 
quiries. As  this  Association  belongs  to 
no  exclusive  party,  it  advocates  no  ex- 
clusive views.  The  practitioners,  of 
whom  it  is  composed,  espouse  no 
theory  ;  they  support  no  faction  ;  their 
bond  of  union  is  the  public  good  ;  their 
common  o[)ject  is  the  cause  of  truth. 
'J'heir  interests  are  promoted  neither  by 
encouraging  exciteujcnt,  nor  by  resist- 
ing just  alarm.  If  the  disease  known 
under  the  name  of  cholera  exist  in  Lon- 
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don,  tlieir  object  is  to  ascertain  its  ex- 
tent, to  elucidate  its  causes,  to  explain 
its  nianageuient,  and  to  restore  the 
tranquillity  of  the  public,  by  an  honest 
statement  of  the  truth. 

An  Association  formed  with  motives 
so  pure,  and  an  object  so  important, 
can  have  no  enemies  bnt  those  of  sci- 
ence and  of  mankind.  'I'hey,  therefore, 
look  to  the  public  for  countenance,  and 
to  the  profession  for  assistance.  They 
more  especially  solicit  the  co-operation 
of  the  medical  ofHcers  of  parishes  and 
guardians  of  the  poor.  As  they  intend 
no  opposition,  they  anticipate  no  re- 
sistance. In  the  truest  sjjirit  of  philan- 
thropy have  thev  been  ori>anized,  and 
with  the  most  rii^id  respect  to  truth  and 
candour  will  all  their  labours  be  con- 
ducted. They  feel  that  the  principles 
,  which  they  follow  can  lead  them  only  to 
truth,  and  they  are  persuaded  that  the 
plan  upon  uhieh  these  principles  shall 
proceed,  can  scarcely  fail  to  ensure  ul- 
timate success. 

The  proceedincfs  of  the  Association 
shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  ; 
the  re;,'ister  for  the  admissinn  of  mem- 
bers is  now  prepared  for  signatures ; 
and  while  they  express  the  most  friend- 
ly feelings  towards  such  as  may  decline 
to  join  them,  the  Association  earnestly 
solicit,  and  confidently  hope  for  the 
speedy  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
zeal'tusly  atiaciied  to  the  interests  of 
medical  science,  and  wish  sincerely  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  human 
species. — L.  Stewart,  M.D.  Chairman. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Removal  of  the  Superior  Maxillary  Bone,  for 
Disease  of  the  Antrum  —  Ligature  of'  the 
Common  Carotid  Arteru- 
Charles  Smith,  xt.  45,  a  notice  of  whose 
case  was  given  in  a  former  No.  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  Nov.  2()th,  under  I\Ir.  Scott, 
for  disease  of  the  right  antrum.  His  habits 
have  Jilways  been  very  intemperate.  About 
four  months  ago  he  was  attacked  with  symp- 
toms resembling  choiea,  which  came  on 
gradually,  and  occurred  sixteen  or  eighteen 
tirues  a  day.  These  fits,  which  were  attend- 
ed with  much  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head, 
left  him  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  perceived  a  swelling  in 
the  situation  of  the  right  antrum,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  chiefly  towards  the  nares, 
so  as  to  press  the  septum  of  the  nose  towards 
the  opposite  side,  and  thereby  obstruct  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  right  nostril.  'Ihe 
swelling  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg  ; 
and  since  its  development  he  has  complain- 
ed of  lancinating  pain  through,  and  numb- 
ness of,  the  upper  lip.     His  general  health 


is  good.     On  the  28th,  the  tumor  had  conti- 
nued to  increase,  he  was  ordered 

Decoct.  Cinchon.  c.  Sod.  Carbon,  ter  die. 

In  consequence  of  the  tumor  being  fre- 
quently e.namined,  inflammation  followed  by 
suppuration  occurred  in  the  tumor,  which 
afterwards  became  somewhat  diminished  in 
size.  In  about  two  days  afterwards  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  extended  over  the  right 
side  of  the  face,  but  soon  subsided.  The  tu- 
mor commenced  again  to  increase  ;  it  occa- 
sioned absorption  of  p;ir£  of  the  hard  palate, 
and  formed  a  projection  on  the  right  side  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  A  laucet  was  passed 
into  it,  and  a  probe  introduced  into  the  an- 
trum, upon  withdrawing  which  theie  was  a 
free  hemorrhage  from  the  wound,  which  was 
stopped  by  slight  compression. 

On  AVednesday,  January  4th,  Mr.  Scott 
proceeded  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  patient  was  placed  upon  the 
operating  table  on  his  left  side,  with  a  pillow 
under  his  head,  and  pressure  was  made  upon 
the  carotid  artery  by  an  assistant  with  his 
thumb.  An  incision  was  made  from  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye  to  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  commissure  of  the  lip,  and 
the  integuments  dissected  from  the  surface 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  ala  of  the  nose  sepa- 
rated from  its  connexion.  In  the  perform 
ance  of  this  part  of  the  operation  two  vessels 
were  secured  ;  but  the  hemorrhage  became 
so  profuse  from  the  vessels  of  the  face,  that 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  the  caro- 
tid artery,  as  pressure  did  not  succeed  in 
stopping  the  circulation  through  it.  The 
common  carotid  was  therefore  taken  up,  in 
performing  which  some  difliculty  was  expe- 
rienced in  passing  the  bgature  around  the 
artery,  which  was  eventually  accomplished 
by  a  bent  eye  probe.  The  first  part  of  the 
operation  was  next  concluded,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  orbit  detached  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  bone.  By  means  of  a  pow- 
erful pair  of  bone  forceps  the  connexion  of 
the  superior  maxillary  to  the  malar  bone,  its 
nasal  process,  and  its  junction  to  the  fellow 
bone  at  its  symphisis,  were  next  divided. 
This  part  of  the  operation  was  accomplished 
without  much  force,  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  having  occasioned  considerable  ab- 
sorption of  the  bone.  The  soft  parts  at- 
tached to  the  bone  at  its  back  part  being 
divided  with  a  curved  knife,  it  was  removed. 
Several  portions  of  fungus  which  were  ob- 
served at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  were 
afterwards  removed.  The  vacancy  was  fill- 
ed up  with  small  bits  of  lint,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  integuments  were  brought 
together,  and  retained  in  approximation  by 
sutures  and  two  hare  lip  pins,  and  then 
dressed.  There  was  scarcely  any  blood  lost 
after  the  carotid  artery  was  secured.  He 
was  ordered  to  take  forty  drops  of  laudanum 
immediately,  and  twenty  drops  more  to  be 
repeated  every  half-hour  until  sleep  was 
procured. 
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Nine  p.m. — After  taking  ninety  drops  he 
had  a  Utile  sleep.  He  now  complains  of 
pain  in  the  throat  when  he  swallows,  and  is 
very  thirsty.  Pulse  fall,  but  not  frequent. 
Ordered  to  take  when  awake, 

Mist,  Salin.  c.  Tras.  Opii,  gits.  xx.  quaque 
sexta  hora. 

5th,  two  P.M. — He  has  passed  a  good 
night.  In  the  morning,  soon  after  taking  a 
dose  of  cal.  and  jalap,  he  was  seized  with  a 
con^'ulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole 
body,  but  chiefly  on  the  left  side ;  these  still 
continue,  with  intermissions,  and  he  com- 
plains of  excessive  thirst.  Pulse  100,  and 
full ;  skin  moist.  He  wandered  a  little  in 
the  morning,  but  is  now  quite  rational. 
Trae.  Opii,  3j.     Enema  Calhart. 

In  about  an  hour  his  bowels  were  slightly 
relieved,  and  the  convulsions  ceased.  He 
took  thirty  drops  more  laudanum,  and  soon 
afterwards  fell  asleep  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  he  awoke,  and  expressed  him- 
f^elf  as  feeling  very  comfortable.  Pulse  soft 
and  calm  ;  deglutition  less  difiicult. 
Rep.  Tras.  Opii. 

6th. — He  passed  a  good  night.  About 
half-past  seven  a.m.  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fit  of  convulsions;  he  soon  became 
comatose  ;  his  respiration  difficult,  with  the 
mucous  rattle  ;  and  he  died  a  few  minutes 
before  eight,  forty-two  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration. 

Postmortem  Eiaminat'wu ,  six  hours  after 
Death. — The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  face 
■were  entirely  adherent,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  disease  remaining.  A 
firm  coagulumwas  situated  above  and  below 
the  ligature  in  the  carotid  arterv.  The  ju- 
gular vein  was  much  distended  with  blood, 
which  was  in  a  fluid  state.  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  were  in  a  stnte  of  congestion,  and 
its  substance  was  remarkably  vascular. 

The  disease  was  of  a  soft  fungous  struc- 
ture, and  was  exceedingly  vascular  ;  it  hail 
occasioned  absorption  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  most  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  antrum. 

SUPPOSED  CHOLERA  AT  KEN- 
SIAGTON. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  ]\Ir.  F.  C. 
Wright,  of  Kensington,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  the  cases  detailed  by  Mr.  Badgley, 
in  our  last  number  but  one,  were  not  cholera. 
Mr.  Wright  enters  fully  into  a  detail  of  the 
part  he  took  at  the  Board  of  Health  ;  but  we 
trust  he  will  forgive  us  if  we  decline  insert- 
ing his  paper,  being  really  pressed  for  room  ; 
hut  what  is  of  more  importance,  because  the 
discussion  is  of  no  interest  to  the  profession: 
we  record  his  statement  that  the  cuses  in 
question  were  not  cholera  ;  and  any  thing 
like  vindication  of  himself  for  holding  this 
opinion  appears  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 


REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  UP  TO  FRIDAY,  MARCH 
23,  1832. 

New  cases  since  our  last  report,  387 
Deaths  2i;7 


Deaths  from 
Commence- 
ment. 


Afloat  in  the  Pviver. 

Poplar 

Shfidwell  

Limehouse    

Ratclifi'e    

Rotherhithe 

Bermondsey 

Southwark    

Newington  Butts... 

Camberwell 

Lambeth  

Christchurrh    

Westminster    ..... 

Chelsea  

St.George,  Han.Sq. 
St.  Marylebone  ... 
Paddington  Canal. 

St.  Pancras 

St.  Giles's    

Wbitechapel     

St.  George's  East  . 

St.  Luke's    

Bethnal  Green     ... 

Brentford 

Wandsworth    


Total 

Cases  from  places^ 
before  reported  $ 


Grand  Total 1213 


Total  number  of  cases  throughout  ^ 
Great    Britain   since    the   com-  >  7902 
mencemeut  of  the  disease    ) 

Deaths 2771 
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ON  THE 

EFFECTS  OF  MINUTE  DOSES  OF 
MERCURY  IN  RESTORING  THE 
VITAL  FUNCTIOxN'S. 

By  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.&E. 


It  is  now  about  five-and-twenty  years 
since  I  first  l)ej:aii  to  employ  iniiiiue 
and  frequently-repeated  doses  of  mer- 
cury. 1  was  led  to  them  I>y  observinjr, 
that  tlie  more  the  dose  was  lessened,  and 
its  frequency  increased,  the  alterative 
effects  (if  the  medicine  were  the  i^reater, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  immediate  effects  of  each  dose  be- 
came less.  It  has  Ion;:  been  my  wish  to 
lay  before  the  profession  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  which  influence  this 
practice ;  but  these  are  so  numerous, 
and  some  of  them,  from  the  nature  of 
disease,  so  complicated,  that  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  arranjie  the  subject 
in  a  wav  that  would  ijive  to  others  a 
clear  and  full  view  of  it,  and  have  thus 
hitherto  been  deterred  from  the  attempt. 

Having,  in  the  early  |)art  of  this  prac- 
tice, met  with  a  few  fortunate  cases,  I 
imagined  that  it  was  difHcult  to  assign 
limits  to  its  beneficial  effects  in  a  certain 
description  of  diseases.  By  degrees, 
however,  these  limits  became  apparent, 
l)ut  they  have  left  a  field  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  the  pains  I  have 
bestowed  on  the  subject.  I  have  found, 
that  with  an  attention  to  the  circumstances 
which  I  am  about  to  state,  the  minute 
doses  never  do  harm,  and  this  I  believe 
cannot  be  siid  of  any  other  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting mercury,    and  that  in  a  wide 
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range  of  cases,  both  original  and  sym- 
pathetic, they  efl'ect  what  cannot  !)e  ef- 
fected by  any  other  means  with  which 
we  are  acquainted;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly grateful  to  my  feelings  that  I  have 
now  obtained  the  testimony  of  many  of 
my  professional  brethren  to  confirm  my 
belief  that  they  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives,  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  saved. 

Larcfe  doses  of  mercury  cannot  be 
frequently  repeated  without  often  ren- 
dering the  remedy  as  pernicious  as  the 
disease,  and  sometimes  more  so ;  and 
when  they  are  given  at  distant  intervals, 
the  effect  of  one  dose  is  frequently  lost; 
before  anotiier  is  taken  ;  so  that  it  often 
happens  that  little  or  no  progress  is 
made  in  the  cnie.  and  there  is  nothing 
but  temporary  relief  to  compensate  for 
the  debilitating  effects  of  each  dose ; 
while,  with  respect  to  the  minute  doses, 
altliougb  each  does  little,  this  little 
it  does  without  any  strain  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  next  dose  comes  before 
the  effect  is  lost;  so  that  a  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  the  beneficial  effect  is  ob- 
tained, and  that,  if  the  circumstances 
I  a:n  about  to  point  out  be  attended  to, 
without  any  injurious  effects  to  deduct 
from  it. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  those  acquainted 
with  our  profession,  that,  in  attemj)ting 
to  introduce  the  plan  of  treatment  I  am 
about  to  lay  before  the  reader,  I  have 
had  much  opposition  to  contend  with. 
This  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary effect  of  the  nature  of  that  profes- 
sion, and  have  borne  it  patiently.  When 
new  plans  are  every  day  suggested,  of 
which  not  one  in  a  thousand  proves  to 
be  of  any  value,  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sanguine 
expressions  of  our  brethren,  when  they 
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think  tliey  have  hit  upon  any  improve- 
ment of  the  usual  means.  But  I  owe 
it  to  them  to  say,  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  I  have  found  them  as  ready 
to  admit  the  truth  as  I  had  any  reason 
to  expect,  and  in  many  instances  anxious 
to  ascertain  it.  Some,  from  the  cause 
just  stated,  have  joked  in  a  good-na- 
tured wav ;  and  1  could  point  out  one 
or  two  who  have  sneered  ill-naturedly 
enousjh— for  there  are  necessarily  men 
of  narrow  mind,  as  well  as  feeling,  in 
every  community  ;  but  when  I  say,  that, 
in  attempting  to  modify  the  emph)y- 
nient  of  one  of  our  most  important 
means  of  cure,  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  reception  I  have 
jnet  with  from  my  professional  brethren, 
1  pay  them  a  just,  and,  considering  the 
nature  of  our  profession,  no  trifling 
compliment;  and,  let  our  neighbours 
say  as  they  will  of  our  jealousies,  I  have 
never  known  any  instance  in  which  a 
sincere  and  rational  attempt  to  improve 
the  treatment  of  disease,  has  not  met 
with  a  similar  reception. 

In  the  following  observations  I  shall, 
in  the  first  place,  consider  the  modus 
opfvandi  of  mercury  in  general,  which 
is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  princi|)le  on  which  the  minute  doses 
opeiate — then  that  of  the  minute  and  fre- 
(piently  repeated  doses,  compared  with 
the  usual  mode  of  employing  the  medi- 
cine— and  lastly,  I  shall  point  out  the 
cases  to  which  those  doses  are  adapted. 

Of  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Mercuri/. 

It  appears,  from  every  thing  we  know 
of  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  the  lavvs 
of  the  living  animal  body,  that  it  acts  in 
two  ways.  It  has  a  local  and  general 
operation,  and  its  general  operation  is 
of  two  kinds.  Like  all  other  substances 
capable  of  affecting  the  living  animal, 
it  at  the  same  time  operates  on  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  on  the  system 
in  general  through  the  nerves  of  that 
part.  But,  as  it  is  one  of  those  medi- 
cines which  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed, it  also  inihiences  the  whole 
liabit,  by  circulating  with  the  blood, 
and  thus  directly  acting  on  the  va- 
rious organs,  by  its  in)mediate  ap- 
plication to  them  ;  and  although, 
as  we  might  have  foreseen,  from  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy,  it  is  ca- 
pable, by  its  action  on  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  of  afiecting  every  other 
part,  the  nervous  system  forming  the 


living  animal  body  into  a  whole,  which 
cannot  be  impressed  in  any  one  part 
without  all  others,  more  or  less,  feel- 
ing the  impression,  it  is  in  the  latter 
way  that  it  most  etFectually  influences 
them.  Its  operation  is,  more  or  less, 
that  of  a  stimular  t ;  for,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances direct  it  to  particular  organs, 
we  find  it  exciting  them  to  an  increased 
performance  of  their  functions.  While 
it  retains  the  active  form  in  which  it  is 
introduced,  it  seems  incapable  of  re- 
maining in  the  system.  If  it  be  prevent- 
ed from  running  off  by  one  excretory,  it 
finds  its  way  by  another ;  thus  we  see  it 
exciting  the  skin,  kidneys,  salivary 
glands,  &c.  Like  all  other  metals,  in 
its  metallic  and  insoluble  form,  it  is  in- 
ert; and  it  can  only  remain  in  the  system 
when  deposited  in  the  cellular  substance 
in  that  form,  to  which  it  is  reduced  by 
the  chemical  powers  of  the  constitution ; 
for,  in  whatever  state  it  is  given,  these 
powers  always  reduce  it  to  its  original 
metallic  form.  It  is  well  known  that 
gold  and  silver  are  amalgamated  with 
mercury,  if  worn  by  a  person  whose 
system  is  impregnated  with  it. 

When  taken  internally,  it  is  doubly 
applied  to  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
immediately,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  circulation,  for  we  often  have 
to  contend  with  its  irritating  effects 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  when  it  is  only 
introduced  by  the  skin.  In  this  canal 
and  the  salivary  glands  alone  its  pas- 
sage excites  sensible  irritation,  which, 
if  considerable,  causes  inflammation;  in 
the  former  only  superficial,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  slight  degree,  but  in  the  latter 
often  such  as  to  afiect  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parts. 

In  both  cases,  as  it  generally  increases 
the  natural  secretion  of  tlie  parts  affect- 
ed, the  increased  discharge,  like  all 
other  discharges,  tends  to  relieve  the 
inflammatory  action  ;  it  is  where  the 
discharge  is  least — that  is,  where  there 
is  some  impediment  to  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  mercury  in  increasing  the 
secretion  from  the  part,  that  the  inflam- 
matory tendency  is  greatest. 

JSuch  are  the  more  prominent  effects 
of  mercury  introduced  into  the  system; 
but  1  have,  in  my  Inqnuij  iulollie  Lmvs 
of  the  Vital  Fiaictioiis,  been  at  much 
pains  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  agent 
ca])able  of  affecting  the  living  animal 
body  that  does  not  possess  both  a  stimu- 
lant and  sedative  power  with  respect 
to     it,     according     to    the    degree    in 
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which  it  is  applied,  and  the  state  of 
the  body  at  the  time  of  its  application  ; 
the  stimulant  arisintj  from  the  less,  the 
sedative  from  tiic  greater  application  of 
it ;  and  that  the  iie<j[ree  in  which  each 
a<;"ent  possesses  the  stimulant  and  seda- 
tive power  is  in  no  determinate  propor- 
tion in  different  aq;ents,  but  exists  in 
every  possible  proportion.  Thus  spirit 
of  wine  possesses  a  a^reat  degree  of  sti- 
mulant, compared  with  its  sedative  ten- 
dency, which  only  appears  when  it 
is  applied  in  excess ;  while  tobacco  pos- 
sesses a  arreat  degree  of  the  sedative, 
and  little  stimulant  tendency,  which  ap- 
pears only  when  it  is  applied  in  very 
minute  quantity. 

The  sedative  effect  of  some  agents, 
as  of  opium,  is  cliiefly  exerted  on  the 
sensibility ;  of  others,  as  tobacco,  on 
the  moving- powers  of  the  animal  system. 
While  the  intluence  of  the  former,  there- 
fore, may  be  salutary,  that  of  the  latter, 
except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, is  always  pernicious. 

There  may  be  some  objection  to  using 
the  term  sedative  for  agents  of  both 
descriptions.  In  this  sense,  however, 
it  is  used  by  writers,  altliongh  not  con- 
stantly, but  I  think  it  is  better  thus  to 
employ  it  than  introduce  a  new  term, 
as  after  this  explanation  no  ambiguity 
can  arise  from  it.  Besides,  as  both 
act  by  diminishing  the  vital  powers, 
it  is  convenient  that  there  should  be 
an  appellation  common  to  both,  and 
what  I  am  about  to  say  will  be  suf- 
ficiently distinct,  without  a  term  to 
designate  either  alone.  By  sedative, 
tlien,  I  mean  whatever  depresses  the 
powers  of  the  system,  whether  sensitive 
or  motive,  and  whether  it  affects  both 
or  either,  although  the  more  common 
use  of  the  term  confines  it  to  the  agents 
which  impair  the  sensibility.  No  agent 
can  impair  the  sensitive  without  more 
or  less  impairing  the  motive  powers, 
because  the  latter  in  many  instances 
depend  on  the  former  ;  but  it  is  very  pos- 
sible to  impair  the  motive  without  causing 
any  diminution  of  the  sensitive  powers, 
and  even  witli  the  effect  of  a  morbid  in- 
creaseinthem,  because  thederangements 
which  accompany  the  weakened  powers 
of  life  often  prove  to  the  sensitive 
powers  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation. 
Thus  that  class  of  sedatives  whose  ope- 
ration is  on  the  motive  powers  alone, 
are  often  doubly  pernicious. 

Mercury,  like  other  agents,  possesses 
the  sedative  as   well  as  the  stimulant 


property  ;  and  its  sedative  property  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  exerted  on  the 
motive  powers — for  when  it  appears 
to  lessen  the  sensibility,  this  eff"ect 
seems  to  arise  merely  from  its  re- 
moving some  cause  of  iniiation.  its 
sedative  tendency  is  very  different  in 
different  constitutions  ;  and  in  some  it 
exists  to  a  degree  that  wholly  precludes 
its  employment. 

Thus  the  injurious  eff'ects  of  mercury 
may  1)6  divided  into  two  classes — those 
which  arise  from  an  excess  of  its  stimu- 
lant, and  those  which  depend  on  its 
sedative  effect.  By  the  former  it  may 
cause  all  the  evils  of  extreme  irritation  ; 
by  the  latter  it  tends  more  directly  to 
impair  the  powers  of  life  ;  and  these 
eff'ects  admit  of  every  degree,  from 
that  of  a  very  mild  to  that  of  the  most 
destructive  agent,  according  to  the 
quantity  employed,  the  form  in  which 
it  is  given,  and  the  state  of  the  particu- 
lar constitution. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the 
virtues  of  this  medicine,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  injurious  tendencies,  still 
render  its  use  in  tliis  country  more  ge- 
neral than  tliat  of  any  other  we  possess  ; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
it  had  obtained  this  general  emplov- 
ment,  witliout  possessing  some  extra- 
ordinary beneficial  powers  to  compen- 
sate for  its  evil  tendencies. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  a 
medicine,  possessed  of  so  great  a  power 
of  exciting  the  various  secreting  sur- 
faces, must  prove  a  means  of  relief  in 
many  states  of  disease,  esjjecially  those 
attended  with  a  general  failure  of 
power  in  these  surfaces.  To  this  effect, 
for  example,  we  are  in  a  great  degree 
to  ascribe  its  beneficial  operation  in 
fever,  particularly  when  it  excites  the 
bowels,  or  is  determined  to  the  skin, 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  secreting 
surfaces  ;  and  in  the  various  forms  of 
dropsy,  and  other  cases  connected  with 
failure  of  power  in  the  extreme  vessels. 

In  most  instances,  however,  the  fai- 
lure in  secreting  surfaces  is  but  the  se- 
condary part  of  tlie  disease,  depending' 
on  some  more  partial  and  specific  de- 
rangement. If  therefore  the  beneficial 
effects  of  mercury  were  confined  to  its 
influence  on  the  secreting  surfaces,  the 
relief  aff'orded  by  it  would  in  most  cases 
be  imperfect  and  temporary;  and  this 
is  often  the  case,  when  the  ori<jinal  de- 
rangement is  of  a  nature  which  it  can- 
not influence. 
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But  we  find  in  many  such  cases, 
-tlmt  it  is  often  capable  of  perma- 
nent relief;  it  must,  therefore,  pos- 
sess some  beneficial  tendency  besides 
that  of  a  mere  stimulant  to  those  sur- 
faces. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  ia 
order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
extensive  influence  of  mercury  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  to  look  for  some  other 
principle  of  action  ;  and  in  the  peculiar 
■effects  of  this  medicine,  compared  with 
the  well-established  laws  of  our  frame, 
we  shall  find  such  a  principle. 

Although  all  substances  capable 
of  aflFecting  the  living  animal  act  as 
a  stimulant  or  sedative,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  applied, 
yet  tliere  is  in  the  effect  of  each  some- 
thing peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  we  have 
just  seen  that  the  proportion  in  which 
they  possess  the  stimulant  and  sedative 
powers  is  different  in  different  agents, 
and  that  the  latter  in  some  agents  is 
chiefly  exerted  on  the  sensitive — in 
others,  on  the  motive  powers.  These 
are  differences  easily  observed  and  rea- 
dily classified.  But  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  both  in  the  stimulant  and  seda- 
tive effects  of  different  agents,  which 
from  tlieir  number  and  indistinctness 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  principle  of 
classification  ;  and  physicians  have  at- 
tempted nothing  further  than  to  divide 
medicines  into  those  best  suited  to  in- 
fluence the  state  of  different  organs. 
Thus  we  speak  of  aperients,  expecto- 
rants, diaphoretics,  diuretics,  &c.  and 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  each  particular  agent, 
but  by  observing  the  effect  it  produces. 

The  most  remarkai)ie  of  the  effects 
peculiar  to  mercury,  is  its  influence  on 
the  liver.  It  is  not  suprising  that  a 
medicine  which  so  powerfully  influences 
the  secreting  organs  in  general,  sliould 
influence  its  secreting  power;  but,  in- 
dependently of  this  effect,  it  has  a  spe- 
cific operation  on  this  organ,  a  power 
not  merely  of  exciting  its  function,  but 
of  correcting  the  various  derangements 
of  that  function  in  a  way  whicli  it  does 
not  possess  with  respect  to  any  other 
organ,  and  which  no  other  medicine 
possesses  with  respect  to  the  liver;  and 
that  even  to  such  a  degree  as  not  only 
to  restore  a  healthy  state  of  the  bile  in 
various  deviations  of  this  fluid,  but  often 
even  to  correct  the  most  formidal)le 
change  of  structure  in  the  organ  which 
isecrctes  it. 

Jn  my  ircalise  on  Indigestion,  I  have 


had  occasion  to  point  out  at  length  the 
intimate  sympathy  which  exists  between 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  duodenum,  the 
three  chief  digestive  organs,  which  so 
constantly  partake  of  the  affections  of 
each  other,  that  all  are  injured  or  re- 
lieved by  causes  affecting  any  one. 
Thus  mercujy  possessiing  no  particular 
power  of  relieving  the  affections  of  the 
stomach  or  duodenum,  and  even  un- 
grateful to  both,  often  becomes  indi- 
rectly the  best  means  of  relieving  their 
derangements,  so  often  caused  or  sup- 
ported by  a  disonlered  action  of  the 
liver. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  digestive  organs 
are  more  extensive  than  any  other,  so 
that  there  is  hardly  any  disease  of  which 
they  do  not  partake,  and  whose  course 
is  not  influenced  by  them;  we  are  at 
no  loss  to  find  one  cau?e  of  the  exten- 
sive effects  of  the  medicine  which  so 
essentially  influences  them. 

But  a  principal  cause  of  this  exten- 
sive sympathy  of  the  digestive  organs,  is 
the  peculiar  sympathy  of  the  liver  itself 
with  the  chief  source  of  nervous  power, 
the  brain  ;  in  conse(|uence  of  which,,  all 
the  affections  of  tiie  one  are  imme- 
diately felt  by  the  other.  However  se- 
vere inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  the  intellects  remain  unaffected. 
I  have  seen  it  prove  fatal  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  mind  remaining  entire 
to  tiie  last ;  while  acute  inflammation  o^ 
the  liver  is  generally  attended  with  de- 
lirium. Melancholy  even  takes  its 
name  from  a  mori>id  state  of  the  bile; 
and  severe  blows  on  the  head  are  more 
apt  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  liver 
than  of  other  organs. 

When  it  was  supposed  that  the  office 
of  the  brain  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
mental  functions,  and  that  its  principal 
relation  to  other  parts  was  that  of  be- 
stowing sensibility  on  them — when  it 
was  supposed  incapable  of  directly  in- 
fluencing either  the  heart  or  blood-ves- 
sels, on  which  the  vital  powers  so  evi- 
dently depend,  we  had  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  organ  in 
the  animal  economy ;  but  now  that  we 
know  that  it  is  not  only  capable  of  di- 
rectly influencing  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  that  to  their 
minutest  ramifications  in  every  part  of 
the  system,  and  that  the  secreting  and 
other  assimilating  processes  are  not 
merely  influenced  by,  but  wholly  de- 
pendent on  it  and  the  spinal  marrow. 
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we  can  easily  uuderstand  how  its  affec- 
tions coutrolull  the|fuiictions  of  life*,aud 
can  feel  no  surprise  that  whatever  essen- 
tially influences  it,  should  also  extensive- 
ly influence  the  phenomena  of  disease. 

These  are  fruitful  sources  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  liver  in  diseased  states  of 
the  system  ;  but  even  these  are  not  its 
only  sources.  All  other  parts  receive 
their  blood  directly  from  the  heart ;  it 
receives  the  principal  part  of  its  blood 
from  the  other  abdominal  viscera.  It 
is  thus  also,  as  well  as  by  its  sympathy 
with  the  brain,  intimately  connected  with 
the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  internal  surface  of  the  body,  and 
through  it,  in  consequence  of  the  inti- 
mate sympathy  which  exists  between  it 
and  the  external  surface,  with  this  sur- 
face also.  No  affection  of  either  can 
take  place,  without  more  or  less  affecting 
it  through  both  the  nervous  and  sangui- 
ferous systems ;  and  by  the  state  of  these 
surfaces,  more  thanany  other  cause,  the 
phenomena  both  of  health  and  diseaseare 
influenced.  The  great  extent  of  the  liver 
is  also  to  be  ranked  among  the  causes 
which  contribute  to  its  influence  in  the 
animal  economy,  in  consequence  of 
which,  whatever  influences  the  distri- 
bution of  the  blood  in  it,  more  or  less 
influences  its  distribution  in  every 
other  part.  Such  are  the  conclusions, 
respecting  tlie  influence  of  the  liver,  to 
which  we  should,  a  priori,  be  led  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  our  frame,  and  they  are  amply 
confirmed  by  direct  observation. 

All  who  iiave  had  extensive  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  pheuomtna  of 
disease,  must  be  struck  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  state  of  the  liver  in- 
fluences, and  is  influenced  by  them,  to 
whatever  class  they  belong.  It  is  unu- 
sual in  any  formidable  disease,  whether 
general  or  local,  not  to  find  the  function 
of  the  liver  more  or  less  disturbed ;  and 
wherever  it  is  influenced,  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  disease  more  or  less 
depends  on  the  state  of  this  organ.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  dis- 
eases, particularly  of  the  vital  organ*, 
intractable  till  the  accompanying  de- 
rangement of  the  liver  has  been  observ- 
ed and  corrected ;  and  I  have  often  in 
such  cases  seen,  n(jt  only  the  patient, 
but  the  medical  attendant,  surprised  at 
the  immediate  relief  thus  obtained. 

When,  for  example,  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  chest  have  been  but  im- 
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perfectly  relieved  by  the  usual  means, 
and  have  constantly  continued  to  recur; 
or  the  patient  has  laboured  under  an 
obstinate  though  languid  fever,  with 
confusion  of  mind,  and  sometimes  a 
low  muttering  delirium,  a  fulness  and 
tenderness  of  tlie  hepatic  region  have 
been  discovered ;  on  relieving  which,  by 
the  usual  means,  the  wliole  of  the  symp- 
toms have  immediately  yielded. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  warm  climates,  where 
the  sympathies  of  our  frame  are  most  ac- 
tive, not  only  in  all  febrile  diseases,  but; 
even  in  all  chronic  deviations  of  health, 
afiections  of  the  liver  become  the  lead- 
ing feature. 

I  have  for  many  years  past,  in  every 
case,  whether  acute  or  clironic,  been  in 
the  habit  of  examining  the  state  of  the 
hepatic  region  as  regularly  as  that  of  the 
pulse  ;  and  1  think  all  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so,  will  confess  that  the  one 
examination  is  often  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  the  other,  and  in  many  cases  the 
former  the  most  important  of  the  two. 

It  is  the  sympatiiy  of  the  liver  with 
the  general  source  of  nervous  power, 
and  the  other  circumstances  relating  to 
this  organ  which  have  been  enumerated, 
that,  even  more  than  the  sympathies  ot 
the  digestive  organs  in  general,  gives  to 
the  medicine  that  so  powerfully  con- 
trols it,  its  extensive  influence  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  causes  which 
have  rendered  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury so  general  in  the  practice  of  this 
country  ;  which,  resting  on  more  ex- 
tended as  well  as  more  accurate  princi- 
ples, it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say, 
is  more  effective  than  that  of  perhaps 
any  other.  If  the  state  of  the  liver  be 
so  extensively  connected  with  that  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  system,  and,  in 
particular,  so  powerfully  inlluence  the 
other  digestive  organs,  with  all  their 
extensive  sympathies  ;  is  it  surprising 
that  a  medicine  wliich  has  so  great  a 
power  in  controlling  the  affections  of 
this  organ,  should  bold  a  chief  place 
amongst  the  means  of  cure ;  and  that 
in  the  country  where  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  best  understood,  it  should 
be  found  in  most  general  employment? 

It  will  be  admitted  from  all  that  has 
been  laid  before  tlie  re:.der,  that,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  effects  in  the  disease 
for  which  it  was  first  introduced,  the 
treatment  of  whicli  chietly  belongs  to 
the  surgeon,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  employing 
so  essential  and  powerful  a  means ;  and 
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this  is  the  more  necessary,  because,  like 
other  means  capable  of  great  good,  it 
is  also  capable  of  great  injury.  Its 
beneficial  eflfects  have  naturally  led  to 
too  incautious  a  use  of  it ;  by  which 
much  mischief  has  been  done,  and  the 
remedy  itself,  with  those  who  either 
lack  opportunities  or  correct  powers 
of  observation,  brought  into  discre- 
dit. 

The  result  of  my  own  experience 
(and  there  are  few  whose  attention  has 
been  more  directed  lo  the  subject)  is, 
that  although  there  are  many  circum- 
stances under  which  large  doses  of  mer- 
cury are  notonly  beneficial  but  essential ; 
the  quantity  employed  in  this  country 
has  on  the  whole  been  at  least  ten  times 
greater  than  that  from  which  its  most  be- 
neficial effects  would  accrue.  It  unluckily 
happens,  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  its  most  beneficial  employment  is 
not  always  that  which  produces  the 
most  immediate  benefit ;  and  in  grasp- 
ing at  too  much,  we  often  not  only  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  remedy,  but  con- 
vert it  into  a  source  of  injury. 

It  is  a  law  of  its  action,  that  when  it 
is  directed  to  one  outlet  it  is  less  in- 
clined to  pass  by  others  ;  thus,  when  it 
is  passing  off  rapidly  by  the  skin, 
which  is  known  by  the  scarcity  of  urine, 
— if,  in  consequence  of  taking  cold,  or 
an  increased  quantity  of  the  medicine, 
it  is  thrown  on  the  salivary  glands,  the 
usual  secretion  of  urine  is  restored, 
indicating  that  it  is  no  longer  powerful- 
ly exciting  the  skin,  or  perhaps  in- 
creased, for  the  salivary  glands  afford- 
ing but  a  narrow  outlet,  it  still  in  part 
tends  to  pass  by  other  channels.  It 
seems  to  be  on  this  principle  that  sali- 
vation renders  it  more  powerful  with 
respect  to  the  disease;  but  it  seldom 
produces  tiiis  effect  unless  the  system  is 
highly  impregnated  with  it,  ami  then — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  the  salivation  itself,  which  is 
often  great — its  sedative  effect  is  fre- 
quently much  felt,  and  the  whole  powers 
of  the  constitution  are,  for  the  time, 
enfeebled  by  it. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  older  prac- 
titioners, that  its  beneficial  effects  are 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  salivation 
it  excites  ;  and  I  iiave  heard  the  lute 
Dr.  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  state  the 
quantity  of  saliva  which  must  be  dis- 
charged daily,  in  order  to  eradicate 
particular  affections.  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised that,  when  such  maxims  pre- 
vailed,  th«  remedy  proved  sometimes 


strong  a  prepossession  against  it  has 
arisen  ? 

I  have  said  that  before  salivation  takes 
place  the  system  is  generally  much  im- 
pregnated with  the  medicine.  This  is 
not  always  the  case.  In  particular  con- 
stitutions the  smallest  dose  immediately 
affects  the  salivary  glands.  Thus,  al- 
though in  general  we  find  mercury  most 
effectual  when  it  produces  salivation,  in 
some  habits  this  occurs  so  readily  as 
wholly  to  preclude  its  employment,  and 
conse(|uently  to  render  it  useless  as  a 
remedy.  In  others  the  same  conse- 
quence ensues  from  the  sedative  effect 
immediately  arising  from  such  minute 
doses  that,  from  this  cause  also,  its  in- 
jurious effects  alone  are  attainable. 

The  following  are  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  these  peculiarities 
which  I  have  met  with.  From  the  fear 
of  hurling  the  feelings  of  individuals  in 
the  few  remarkable  cases  I  shall  have 
occasion  cursorily  to  relate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  I  shall  abstain  from 
giving  the  names.  This  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because  in  a  large  proportion  of 
these  cases  the  patients  were  members 
of  families  well  known  to  the  public. 
I  am  ready,  however,  to  state  them,  and 
any  other  circumstances  of  these  cases, 
to  any  respectable  practitioner. 

1  was  requested  to  see  a  lady,  whose 
apothecary  informed  me  that  although 
her  case  was  bilious,  she  had  been 
obliged  to  abstain  from  mercurial  medi- 
cines, in  consequence  of  only  half  a  grain 
of  blue  pill,  and  that,  after  she  had  for 
some  time  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
former  doses,  having  occasioned  saliva- 
tion. Finding  that  her  mouth  at  the 
time  I  saw  her  had  been  well  for  some 
weeks,  J  advised  him  to  repeat  the  mer- 
curial, but  still  to  lessen  the  dose.  She 
took  a  (|uarter  of  a  grain  of  blue  pill  on 
going  to  bed,  and  the  next  day  was  in  a 
state  of  salivation. 

In  the  following  case  the  degree  of 
sedative  ed'ect  produced  by  all  mercu- 
rials, equally  precluded  their  employ- 
ment. A  lady  had  long  laboured  under 
bilious  affections,  which  were  gradually 
impairing  all  the  powers  of  her  consti- 
tution. The  cause  of  their  obstinacy 
was,  that  she  was  incapable  of  bearing 
even  the  smallest  doses  of  mercury  with- 
out a  degree  of  irritation  and  depres- 
sion which  had  precluded  its  employ- 
ment ;  and  no  otiier  means  had  been 
found  an  effectual  substitute  for  it. 
Calomel,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  pro- 
duce less  depression  than  the  blue  pill ; 
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dose  was  more  and  more  reduced,  ber 
husband  and  inyscH',  that  we  u)ii(ht  be 
assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the  medicine, 
saw  one  "jrain  of  calomel  e(iually  distri- 
buted ia  eij^hty  pills  of  extract  of 
liquorice.  One  of  them  was  <riveu  to 
the  patient  without  lettinij  her  know 
that  it  contained  any  mercurial,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  she  said  she  knew  she 
had  taken  mercury,  for  she  felt  the 
symptoms  which  nothing  else  ever 
]iroduced.  She  afterwards  visited  various 
parts  of  Eni^land,  for  the  sake  of  change, 
and  was  under  the  care  of  various  pliy- 
sicians,  who  all  attempted  to  find  some 
mode  of  exhibiting  mercury  which  she 
could  bear,  but  in  vain  ;  and  her  disease 
proved  fatal  forno  other  reason  than  that 
she  was  unable  to  bear  the  only  effectual 
means  of  relief ;  for  in  the  first  instance 
it  was  notiiing  more  than  the  common 
bilious  affection  which,  in  the  beginning, 
in  most  constitutions  yields  with  cer- 
tainty to  a  very  moderate  use  of  this  me- 
diciue  ;  but  even  this  sliufht  affection  we 
had  no  means  of  arrestin<j  without  it, 
so  that  it  gradually  preyed  on  the  con- 
stitution. The  diseased  action  of  the  liver 
by  the  laws  of  sympathy  extended  to 
other  organs,  and  at  length  destroyed 
all  the  powers  of  life. 

No  case  cau  more  stronsflv  evince  the 
value  of  the  medicine.  This  lady  died 
because  her  constitution  was  uliolly  un- 
fitted for  it,  and  we  had  nothing  vvhich 
could  supply  its  place. 

Those  who  are  prepossessed  against 
it  and  other  powerful  medicines,  in  their 
fear  of  the  medicine  are  too  apt  to  lose 
the  fear  of  the  disease.  They  are  insen- 
sible to  the  risk  of  delay,  which  often 
converts  a  disease  of  easy  cure  into  one 
altogether  hopeless. 

The  effects  of  mercury,  we  have 
seen,  may  he  divided  into  two  classes — 
its  local  and  general  eifects.  IMany  of 
its  effects,  both  good  and  bad,  depend 
on  its  operation  on  tlie  parts  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Jt  may  a|)pear  at  first  view 
extraordinary  that  any  of  the  effects  of 
mercury  should  arise  from  its  action  on 
the  ])articular  part  of  the  skin  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  any  etfect  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  this  cause  I  believe  to  be 
very  slight ;  but,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  is  sensibly  felt.  We  know, 
that  however  free  from  any  <l;rect  com- 
munication, either  by  nerves  or  vessels, 
neighbouring  parts  of  liie  animal  body 
may  he,  they  never  fail  to  symjiathise, 
one    among    many    proofs  '  that     the 


power    of    sympathy    is    referable    to 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system; 
and  although  a  mercurial  plaister  worn 
on  the  region  of  tiie  liver  he  too  feeble 
a  remedy  to  i)e  sensibly  felt  in  a  case  of 
severity,     and    where    more    powerful 
means  are  employed  ;   yet  in  removing 
the  last  remains  of  debility  of  the  liver, 
and   in    preventing   its   return,    I  have 
found  it  a  means  of  considerable  effi- 
cacy ;  and  have  known  iustances  where 
health  was  preserved  by  it,  ami  the  pa- 
tient  constantly   had   a    recurrence   of 
bilious  symptoms    on  laying   it   aside. 
I  am  inclined,  from  what  I  iiave   seen, 
to  ascribe  a  great  part  of  the  effect  of 
this  remedy  to  tiie  local  efieet  of  the 
mercury  in  the  neighltourhoud  of  the 
liver.     A  very   minute  portion  of  the 
mercury,  no  doubt,   is  ahsurbed*,  but 
many  times  tlie  same  quantity  thrown 
into    the    system    in    any    other    way 
would   not    produce    the    same   effect. 
To  the  same  cause  we  must,  I  think,  in 
some  deirree  ascribe  the  greater  efficacy 
of  mercurial  friction  on  the   region  of 
the  liver  in  confirmed  organic  disease  of 
that  organ,  than  of  a.iy  other  way  of 
employing    this    remedy.      Something 
here  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
friction  ;  but  1  believe  the  same  friction 
on  this  part  will  not  render  other  modes 
of  exhibiting  the  medicine  equally  effi- 
cacious. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  local 
effects  of  mercury  applied  to  the  skin, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  local  ef- 
fects, both  good  and  i)ad,  when  applied 
to  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  I  shall 
say  the  more  on  this  subject,  because  I 
have  found  it  one  of  tiie  points  of  most 
consequence  in  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  this  medicine. 

It  is  the  circumstance  which  appears 
to  render  the  internal  so  much  more 
beneficial  than  the  external  use  of  mer- 
cury, wliere  it  is  not  our  object  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  impregnation  of 
the  system. 

Wehaveafamiliarinstanceoftheeffect 
of  the  local  action  of  mercury  on  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  in  controlingthe  action 
of  the  liver,  in  that  of  a  few  arains  of  ca- 
lomel allowed  to  pass  through  the  canal, 
however  rapidly,  in  emulging  the  ducts 
and  restoring  the  due  secreting  power 
of  this  organ.  'J'o  the  same  cause  I 
ascribe  the  greater  eliicacy  (which  I 
have  ascertained  by  many  trials)  of  the 

«  I  have  seeu  Uie  gums  afi'ccled  by  d  mercurial 

pUibter. 
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same  dose  wbeu  an  aperient  is  taken 
six  or  eight  Lours  after  the  mercurial 
than  when  it  is  taken  witli  it ;  in  which 
case,  it  is  too  much  hurried  through  the 
stomach  and  first  intestine  to  produce 
its  full  local  effect  on  the  liver. 

Hence  the  good  effects  of  the  usual 
practice  of  giving  the  mercurial  at  night 
and  the  aperient  in  the  morning.  A 
few  grains  of  blue  pill  given  at  night, 
and  carried  off  by  an  aperient  in  the 
morning,  will  have  a  decidedly  greater 
effect  in  restoring  the  action  of  the 
liver  than  when  the  aperient  is  taken 
Avith  it,  although  the  mercury  may  re- 
main as  long  in  the  canal.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  conveyed  more  quickly  to  the 
lower  l)owels,  which  have  not  the  same 
sympathy  with  the  liver  as  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  have.  With  calomel 
the  difference,  though  still  perceptible, 
is  less  evident ;  because  the  calomel,  by 
its  own  action,  passes  more  quickly 
than  the  blue  pill,  and  is  on  this,  as 
well  as  some  other  accounts,  as  I  sliall 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to 
point  out,  a  less  l)eneficial  alterative. 

This  mode  of  employing  mercury 
was  very  generally  adopted  by  Mr. 
Abernethy.  He  gave  a  few  grams  of 
the  blue  pill  every  second  night,  and 
carried  it  off  by  an  aperient  in  the 
morning;  and  his  employment  of  these 
means  was  so  general  that  he  has  been 
accused  of  an  almost  indiscriminate  use 
of  them.  How  far  this  accusation  is 
well-founded,  it  is  difficult  to  judge ; 
hut  many  wlio  smiled  at  his  practice 
were  less  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy.  He  knew,  and  has 
shewn,  in  his  excellent  treatise  On  the 
Coiistihitional  Urujiit  of  Local  Diseases, 
]iow  various,  and  often  even  opposite, 
are  the  effects  proceeding  from  the  state 
of  tlie  digestive  organs,  depending  on 
their  extensive  sympathies  and  peculi- 
arities of  constitution ;  and  he  found 
his  mode  of  exhibiting  mercury  power- 
ful in  relieving  them,  and  his  experi- 
ence in  this  respect  1  have  found  amply 
confirmed  by  my  own.  But  I  shall,  in 
a  future  part  of  this  communicaiion, 
attempt  to  point  out  the  limit  to  whicii 
its  efficacy  extends,  which  he  had  not 
ascertained  ;  and  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  must  then  be  adopted,  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  good  effects.  Tiie 
two  plans  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  arc  both  arranged  with  a  view 
to  avoid  the  sedative  effects  of  tlic 
medicine  ;  which  is  un  essential  princi- 


ple in  its  employment  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept where  life  is  in  immediate  danger, 
and  for  want  of  other  means  such  -a 
contest  between  the  disease  and  the  re- 
medy becomes  necessary  as  sometimes 
almost  makes  it  doubtful  from  which 
the  risk  is  greatest.  Such  a  use  of 
mercury  is  only  justifiable  where  we 
know  the  continuance  of  the  disease 
to  i)e  certainly  fatal. 

From  the  local  effects  of  mercury 
little  is  to  be  apprehended,  if  the  dose 
be  not  too  frequently  repeated.  Jn  this 
it  resembles  the  effect  of  an  emetic.  If 
an  over-dose  be  given,  the  only  effect 
in  general  is,  that  it  operates  the  more 
speedily  and  effectually.  In  this  way 
we  may  explain  the  alleged  safety  of 
doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ca- 
lomel, of  which  I  have  no  experience, 
but  which,  some  years  ago,  were  not 
unfre<|uently  given  in  this  country  ;  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  carried 
off  compensiiting  for  tlie  greatness  of 
^lie  dose.  Various  accidents,  however, 
may  render  such  excessive  doses  unsafe, 
and  I  believe  they  are  now  little  em- 
ployed, and  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  all  their  good  effects  may  be  ob- 
tained by  much  smaller  quantities.  It  is 
from  the  constitutional  operation  of  mer- 
cury, however — orl  would  rather  say  its 
constitutional  and  local  operation  com- 
bined, tlie  former  always  more  or  less 
including  the  latter — that  its  most  im- 
portant efl'ects,  whether  good  or  bad, 
arise. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  as 
there  are  some  constitutions  in  which 
mercury,  as  we  have  sten,  even  in  the 
smallest  doses,  acts  as  a  poison ;  there 
are  others  which  will  bear  an  excessive 
use  of  it  without  injury;  as  in  some 
the  sedative  effect  arises  from  the  most 
minute  doses,  in  others  it  seems  inca- 
pable of  any  great  degree  of  this  effect  in 
the  largest  <iuantity  in  which  we  ever  em- 
ploy it.  The  following  is  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind  I  have 
met  with,  which  I  shall  concisely  lay  be- 
fore the  reader,  i)efore  I  enter  farthorou 
the  principles  on  which  this  medicine 
appears  to  operate. 

The  patient  was  a  boy  of  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  labouring  under 
dropsy  of  the  i)elly.  All  diuretics  had 
failed,  and  several  gallons  of  water 
were  drawn  off  fronj  itim  l)y  tapping. 
The  liver  was  found  indurated,  and  oc- 
cupying a  large  iiorlion  of  the  llaccid 
ubdoiucU;  and  the  rest  of  it  felt  like  a 
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duster  of  grapes ;  so  much  enlarged 
and  indurated  were  all  the  smaller  ab- 
diiminal  glands.  In  about  eight  days, 
although  the  patient  drank  but  little, 
a  collection  of  water  to  the  same 
amount  was  formed.  JSuch  had  been  the 
rapid  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
air  i)y  the  ^^kin  and  lungs,  tlie  only  source 
J'roin  which  it  could  be  derived.  All 
diruretics  still  failing,  I  then,  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  well-informed  and 
iiighly  experienced  apothecary,  told  the 
father  of  the  patient  that  the  only 
chance  of  recovery  was  a  mercurial 
course,  carried  as  far  as  the  constitu- 
tion could  bear.  I  warned  him  that  its 
ctf'eets  would  be  severe,  and  its  success 
doubtful ;  and  proposed  a  consultation 
of  physicians  before  entering  on  the 
j»lan.  This  he  declined,  and  placed  his 
only  child  wholly  in  our  hands.  The 
patient  was  of  a  scrofulous  haliit,  which 
1  have,  contrary  to  what  we  should  at 
first  view  have  supposed,  generally 
found  favourable  to  the  use  of  mercury. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  an  atfeciion  of  the 
inoutli.  The  apothecary,  although  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  in  the  most  extensive 
practice,  had  never  seen  so  great  a 
<juantity  of  mercury  used  as  in  this  case. 
It  was  used  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. 

As  soon  as  the  mouth  became  decid- 
edly affected,  the  diuretics  began  to 
act;  and  in  tlie  space  of  some  months 
the  whole  of  the  water  was  discharged 
in  the  natural  way.  But  we  had  an  ob- 
stacle to  contend  witli  which  still  threat- 
ened a  fatal  termination.  As  often  as  we 
attempted  to  lessen  tlie  mercurial  influ- 
ence, the  water  again  itegan  to  collect. 
This  I  regarded  as  proving  the  glandular 
obstruction  not  to  be  yet  wholly  sub- 
dued, althonffh  the  abdomen  had  now  the 
natural  feeling  to  the  hand  ;  and  the 
<iuestii)n  was,  whether  the  patient  could 
bear  the  mercurial  course  long  enough 
wholly  to  subdue  it.  In  the  meantime 
we  were  encouraged  to  proceed,  as  his 
strength,  as  well  as  his  health,  continued 
to  improve  under  it.  In  all,  he  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  salivation  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  before  it  vvas  possible  to  lay  aside 
the  mercury  without  a  return  of  the 
disease.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
was  free  from  complaint,  and  remained 
sii  without  the  further  aid  of  medicine. 
■But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
-of  the  cdoc  was,  that,  allbuugU  he  had 


always  been  so  sickly  a  child  that  from 
his  i)irth  there  were  hardly  any  hopes  of 
rearing  him,  he  became,  after  this 
course,  one  of  the  stoutest  and  healthi- 
est young  men  I  knew  ;  and  the  only 
bad  consequence  of  so  unusual  an  em- 
ployment of  mercury,  was  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  of  his  grinders,  which 
came  out  during  the  long  protracted 
salivation.  No  case  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  power  of  mercury  in  glan- 
dular disease,  under  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent this  boy  had  laboured  from  birth. 

If  we  except  the  function  of  propel- 
ling the  blood,  all  the  functions  on 
which  life  depends  take  place  in  the  mi- 
nute extremities  of  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels ;  and  even  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  immediate  organs  of  those 
functions  depends  on  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  in  no  other  re- 
spect on  the  heart  and  larger  vessels 
than  that  from  them  they  receive  their 
supply  of  blood.  Till  the  supply  fails, 
the  circulation  goes  on  in  the  capilla- 
ries, even  after  death  ;  and  with  the  same 
vigour  although  a  ligature  is  thrown 
round  all  the  vessels  attached  to  the 
heart,  and  this  organ  cut  out,  as  when 
the  circulating  system  is  entire  *.  Hence 
the  emptiness  of  the  arteries  some  time 
after  death  ;  and  if  the  capillary  vessels 
of  any  part,  during  life,  be  deprived  of 
their  power  by  causes  coulined  to  them, 
the  blood  immediately  becomes  station- 
ary in  them,  although  the  heart  and 
every  other  part  of  the  animal  be  entire 
and  vigorous f. 

Now  the  great  value  of  mercury 
arises  from  its  influencing  the  action  of 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  nervous  and 
sanguiferous  systems  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  medicine  we  possess  ; 
and  to  the  same  cause,  as  appears  from 
what  has  been  said,  all  its  injurious  ef- 
fects, with  the  exception  of  the  sedative 
effect  in  which  it  appears  to  operate  on 
all  parts  of  the  system,  may  be  ascribed. 
The  discharges  by  which  it  debilitates 
are  from  secreting  surfaces,  and  it  is  by 
its  efi'ects  on  them  that  it  occasionally 
causes  so  much  irritation;  and  thegreater 
liability  to  the  effects  of  taking  cold, 
produced  by  it,  is  from  the  open  state 
it  maintains  in  them. 

Let  us  inquire  under  what  circum- 
stances it  is  most  apt  to  produce  its  va- 
rious effects,  and  by  what  means  the  fa- 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions. 
t  Ibid. 
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vourable  may  be  secured,  and  the  unfa- 
vourable guarded  agaiust. 

Its  rapid  effects  on  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  nervous  and  sauaulferous  sys- 
tems, and  particularly  those  of  the  liver, 
render  it  a  powerful  means  of  temporary 
relief  under  u  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  the  permanency  of  its  effects, 
under  proper  management,  bestows 
upon  it  great  power  as  an  alterative. 

Of  its  various  preparations,  some  are 
better  adapted  to  the  former,  others  to 
t!ie  latter  effect.  Calomel  is  best  adapted 
to  produce  the  more  rapid  effects,  par- 
ticularly the  sudden  excitement  of  the 
liver  and  the  secreting  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  but  its  milder  prepara- 
tions answer  betterasan  alterative.  Pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  is  sometiujes  as  re- 
markable in  the  different  effects  of  its 
particular  preparations  as  in  the  general 
effects  of  the  medicine  itself.  In  some, 
tlie  smallest  dose  of  blue  pill  occasions 
nausea.  1  have  almost  always  found,  in 
isuch  cases,  that  the  stomach  bears  calo- 
mel better:  but  it  is  more  apt  to  irritate 
the  bowels ;  and  from  this  cause,  and 
probably  its  passing  more  quickly  along 
the  alimentary  canal,  it  does  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  an  alterative  so  well. 
The  tendency  of  mercurials  to  o])press 
the  stomach  is  generally  found  in  the 
opposite  proportion  to  their  activity. 
Blue  pill  is  lighter  than  the  hydrargy- 
ruiu  cuin  creta,  calomel  than  blue 
pill,  and  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  which 
can  only  be  given  in  extremely  small 
doses,  will  often  agree  with  the  stomach 
when  all  other  mercurial  preparations 
oppress  it.  It  is  only,  however,  in  a 
few  constitutions  that  the  blue  pill, 
especially  in  small  doses,  has  much  of 
this  effect,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  convenient,  as  well  as  etlectual 
alterative.  It  is  more  effectual,  and  in 
general  lighter  on  the  stomach,  than  the 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  without  being 
much  more  inclined  to  irritate  the 
bowels,  and  it  has  much  less  of  this  ten- 
dency than  the  more  active  |ireparulioiis. 

On  the  more  tem|)orary  effects  of 
mercury,  I  need  not  dwell.  Every  me- 
dical man  is  aware  of  the  benefit  often 
derived  from  suddcidy  exciting  the  liver 
and  determining  the  (Inids  downwards 
by  its  operation  on  the  extensive  sur- 
face of  the  alimentary  canal.  Here, 
except  in  constitutions  peculi;irly  sensi- 
ble to  its  sedative  etl'cct,  any  i",i"''y  that 
may  arise  depending  siniply  on  the  irri- 


tation and  discbarge  it  occasions,  may 
be  lessened,  by  its  less  frequent  emjiloy- 
ment ;  i)ut  the  chief  diliicnlty  here  is  to 
judge  when  the  peculiar  effects  of  this 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  medicine  are  ob- 
tained, and  we  are  called  upon  either  to 
abstain  from  it  altogether,  or  employ 
it  in  a  different  way. 

The  sudden  advantage  often  obtained 
by  this  mo'de  of  exhibiting  mercury,  is 
flattering  both  to  the  practitioner  and  to 
the  patient ;  and  I  have  often  seen  it 
persevered  in  when  its  debilitating 
effects  greatly  exceeded  any  advantage 
derived  from  it ;  for  from  the  nature  of 
this  mode  of  employing  it,  its  benefit 
must  always  be  greatest  at  first,  when 
the  accumulations,  whether  of  blood  or 
vitiated  secretions,  are  greatest,  and  the 
patient's  strength  most  entire. 

After  the  due  distribution  of  the  blood 
is  restored,  and  the  vessels  of  the  liver 
emulged,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
expected  from  the  temporary  effects  of 
this  medicine.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
renew  them  when  the  evils  which  called 
for  them  recur.  If  the  removal  of  these 
evils  do  not  restore  the  patient,  we  may 
be  assured  that  he  labours  under  a  per- 
manent derangement  of  function  some- 
where, if  not  of  structure  also,  which 
may  be  aggravated,  but  cannot  be  coun- 
teracted by  such  means  ;  and  that  if  the 
fault  be  such  as  mercury  is  capable  of 
correcting,  it  must  be  by  rendering  the 
effects  of  the  medicine,  like  the  disease 
it  is  intended  to  relieve,  more  permanent. 
We  must  abandon  the  hope  of  doing 
much  in  a  little  time,  and  attempt  by 
gentler  means  to  solicit  a  return  of 
the  healthy  action.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  practitioner  always  finds 
that  as  the  benefit  of  his  active  doses  is 
lessened  by  their  repetition,  their  debi- 
litating effects  increase,  and  soon  begin 
to  compensate,  and  at  no  great  distance 
of  time  more  than  compensate,  for  any 
advantage  derived  from  tlicm.  He  is 
thus  obliged  to  relax  his  plan,  and  not 
unfre(|uently  wholly  to  lay  aside  the 
remedy  before  llie  disease  is  subdued. 

Many  of  the  same  observations  apply 
to  an  alterative  course,  when  the  doses 
are  considerable.  If  these  also  fail 
to  afford  permanent  relief,  and  the 
disease  be  one  of  immediate  danger, 
requiring  the  prompt  and  powerful 
etlects  of  mercury,  and  such  as  no  other 
medicine  can  produce,  the  chance  of  re- 
covery is  then  at  an  end  ;  and  we  have 
nothing  more  in  our  power  than  to  hus- 
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baud  the  reinaininu  slren:,nh,  and  coti- 
trilmte  to  tlie  paiienl's  coiufort  for  tlie 
short  time  tliat  he  has  to  live  ;  but  if  the 
disease  be  more  or  less  of  a  chronic  na- 
ture, we  have  still  a  resource.  Time 
may  be  jfiven  to  etfect  by  degrees  what 
cannot  l)c  eti'ected  rapidly. 

The  (]uestion  is,  whetiier  in  lessening 
the  dose  of  the  medicine,  we  lose  as 
much  as  we  gain  ;  whether  in  rendering 
it  less  debilitating,  we  in  the  same  pro- 
portion render  it  less  effectual.  'I'his 
we  have  reason  to  believe  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  each  particular  dose, 
but  we  olitain  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  without  injury  to  repeat  the 
dose  more  fie(|uently,  and  however 
small  may  be  the  beneficial  effect  of 
each  dose,  if  we  can  give  another  before 
that  effect  is  wiiolly  lost,  the  benefit 
necessarily  accumulates. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  gra- 
dually led  me  to  minute,  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  of  mercury.  It  remains 
to  consider  more  particularly  their  vio- 
(lus  operandi  as  compared  with  that  of 
larger  and  less  fre<|uently  repeated  doses, 
and  point  out  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
found  them  most  beneficial. 

Of  the  Modus  Operandi  of  minute  and 
frequent  hj  repeated  doses  of  Mercury. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Al)ernethy's  plan  of  exhibit- 
ing mercury  in  diseases  of  continuance, 
that  when  it  fails  tliere  is  another  which 
is  often  successful.  This  consists 
simply  in  greatly  lessening  the  dose, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  increasing 
its  frequency. 

The  benefit  derived  from  this  change 
depends  on  the  most  fundamental 
laws  of  our  frame.  1  have  already  had 
occasion  to  point  out  that  all  agents 
capable  of  afiectiiig  the  living  animal 
body,  act  both  as  stimulant  and  seda- 
tive, according  to  the  quantities  em- 
ployed, and  we  call  them  by  one  or 
other  of  these  names,  according  as  they 
are  best  fitted  to  produce  tiie  one  or 
other  effect. 

Spirit  of  wine  we  call  a  stimulant,  be- 
cause in  ail  moderate  (|uantilics  it  pro- 
duces the  stimulant  efl'ect,  but  there  is  a 
<iuantity  of  it,  as  appeared  in  the  riots 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  wl'.en  many  of 
the  mol)  took  draughts  of  spirits  of 
wine,  mistaking  it  for  common  gin, 
which  produced  instant  deatli  without 
any  degree  of  previous  excitement. 
Digitalis  we  call  a  sedative,  because  in 


ordinary  doses  it  acts  as  such,  but  it 
appears  from  very  accurate  experiments 
that  in  extremely  minute  dose.s  it  acts 
as  a  stimulant. 

Mercury  is  one  of  those  agents  in 
which  the  stimulant  and  sedative  effects 
are  so  nearly  balanced  that  neither  pre- 
dominates so  much  as  to  obtain  for  it 
either  appellation,  but  it  observes  the 
same  law  as  all  other  agents  capable  of 
affecting  the  living  animal  body,  la 
small  or  moderate  doses  the  stimulant 
effect  prevails ;  in  excessive  doses  the 
sedative ;  and  the  repetition  of  even 
moderate  doses,  unless  at  very  distant 
intervals,  seldom  fails  at  length  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  of  the  latter.  Is  there 
a  dose,  then,  so  small  as  to  produce 
little  or  no  sedative  effect,  and  yet  ca- 
p'lble  of  the  stimulant  effect  on  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  this  medicine  always  de- 
pends ?  Is  there  a  dose  in  which,  in  most 
constitutions,  the  sedative  effect  either 
does  not  take  place,  or  takes  place  so 
slowly  that  tlie  cure  may  be  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  patient  begins  to  ex- 
perience any  degree  of  it? 

The  result  of  my  experience  is,  that 
there  is  such  a  dose. 

With  respect  to  its  amount,  it  varies 
from  half  a  grain  of  blue  pill,  the  largest 
dose  I  almost  ever  employ  with  a  view 
to  the  alterative  effect,  to  the  eighth 
j)art  of  a  grain,  the  smallest  dose  from 
which  in  general  much  good  can  arise, 
though  there  are  cases  in  particular  con- 
stitutions in  which  I  believe  much 
smaller  doses  than  even  this  will  be 
found  beneficial,  and  the  interval  at 
which  the  dose  has  been  given  is  from 
six  to  eight  hours.  By  these  doses, 
given  at  such  intervals,  we  can  in  most 
constitutions,  and  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  in  some  for  an  unlimited 
time,  obtain  the  stimulant  without  the 
sedative  efiect  of  the  medicine,  which  is 
the  great  object  in  the  employment  of 
mercury.  We  thus,  as  far  as  the  parti- 
cular constitution  is  capable  of  it,  secure 
the  whole  of  its  beneficial,  without  any 
degree  of  its  injurious,  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  is  perceived,  it 
must  either  be  obviated  or  the  medicine 
laid  aside,  for  nothing  will  compensate 
for  the  sedative  effect  of  this  medicine, 
whether  produced  by  large  or  small 
doses.  It  is  as  certainly  injurious  as  the 
disCuse,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  medi- 
cine, it  is  always  in  our  power  to  rc- 
luove  the  offeudiug  cause  ;  in  the  haudb 
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of  a  prudent  practitioner  we  have  the 
chance  of  benefit  without  the  risk  of  in- 
jury, unless  the  certainly  fatal  nature  of 
the  disease  makes  it  advisable  to  risk  to 
a  certain  extent  the  sedative  eflfect  of 
the  only  means  of  cure. 

With  respect  to  the  minute  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses,  1  would  say 
without  hesitation,  and  from  ample 
experience,  tliat  in  all  cases  except 
Avhere  the  2;reat  discharges,  or  other  rapid 
effects  this  medicine  is  capable  of  pro- 
<lucing  are  required,  they  are  not  only 
the  safest  hut  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  exhibiting  it.  Their  operation  ap- 
])ears  to  be  that  of  a  gentle  but  con- 
stant stimulant,  exciting  to  due  action 
the  various  organs  of  assimilation,  and 
particularly  the  liver.  The  following  case 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  their  power 
in  producing  the  peculiar  effects  of  the 
medicine,  and  I  could  add  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature. 

A  lady  came  from  a  great  distance  to 
London,  for  the  purpose,  she  said,  of 
lieing  salivated,  which  she  had  been 
told  would  cure  her  of  a  bilious  com- 
plaint, under  which  ?he  had  laboured 
for  many  years.  For  this  purpose  she 
Lad  taken  in  vain,  in  the  country,  very 
large  doses  of  mercury,  much  beyond 
the  largest  usually  given  in  this  climate. 
I  saw  no  occasion  for  salivation,  but  di- 
rected for  her,  with  otlier  meansy  half  a 
grain  of  blue  pill  three  times  a  day. 
Her  case  did  not  require  frp(iuent  visits, 
and  not  being  then  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  the  plan,  I  thought, 
as  the  mouth  had  resisted  such  doses, 
that  no  precautions  respecting  it  were 
necessary,  when,  at  one  of  mv  visits, 
after  she  had  taken  the  inedicine  for 
about  a  fortnight,  I  found  her  in  a  state 
of  severe  salivation,  the  whole  of  the 
face  was  swelled,  and  she  was  fur  a  con- 
siderable time  confined  to  bed.  At  no 
great  distance  of  time  she  left  London 
well,  and  I  learned  from  her  sister,  who 
two  years  afterwards  was  placed  under 
my  care,  that  she  remained  so. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the 
principle  on  which  the  minute  doses 
arc  so  powerful.  From  their  little 
aperient  tendency  they  readily  enter 
the  system,  and,  from  the  little  irri- 
tation and  excitement  they  occasion, 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  thrown  off  liy  it. 
fSuch  cases  as  the  preceding,  and  I  could 
mention  many,  in  which  a  certain  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth  arose  from  even 
smaller   quantities,    which,    had    they 


been  continued,  would  soon  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  prove  that  the  peculiar  ef- 
fects of  mercury  may  be  obtained  in 
any  degree  we  please  by  such  doses. 
What,  then,  can  be  the  motive  for  em- 
ploying larger  ones,  unless,  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms  or  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  the  more  active  effects 
of  the  inedicine,  or  the  more  rapid  im- 
pregnation of  the  system  be  required  ; 
or,  as  happens  in  certain  diseases,  the 
powers  of  the  absorbing  vessels  are  so 
impaired,  that  minute  doses  are  no 
longer  capable  of  exciting  them,  and 
therefore  cannot  enter  the  system. 

The  cause  of  the  minute  doses  some- 
times producing  an  effect  on  the  gums, 
when  larger  doses  fail,  arises  from  the 
latter  being  so  much  more  powerful  in 
exciting  the  excretories,  by  which,  in 
certain  constitutions,  they  are  often 
thrown  off  as  fast  as  they  are  taken, 
and  thus  little  impression  is  made  either 
on  the  mouth,  or  the  disease.  It  is  to  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  the  minute 
doses  are  received  into,  and  retained  in 
the  system,  and  the  general,  steady, 
and  gentle  impression  they  make,  that 
they  owe  an  efficacy  which  surprises 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
see  their  effects. 

Such  doses,  of  course,  have  little  ef- 
fect in  suddenly  cfnuiginii-  the  billiary 
ducts,  and  thus  discharging  collections 
of  vitiated  bile,  and,  unlil  they  succeed 
in  restoring  t!ie  due  action  of  the  liver, 
which  in  general  requires  some  time, 
tliese  collections  are  in  muny  cases  more 
or  less  apt  to  form  under  their  use,  and 
occasionally  to  require  the  operation  of 
a  more  active  mercurial,  the  necessity 
for  which  is  different  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  tendency  to  such  accu- 
mulations. Where  there  is  no  tendency 
of  this  kind,  the  active  dose  is  unne- 
cessary, and  its  frequent  repetition 
is  seldom  proper.  Calomel,  we  have 
seen,  generally  answers  the  j)urpose  of 
the  hirger  dose  better  than  the  blue 
pill;  although,  in  the  more  obstinate 
cases,  I  have  sometimes  found  a  combi- 
nation of  the  plan  I  am  now  descrihinir, 
and  that  of  Air.  Aberncthy,  the  most 
successful. 

Of  the  Cases  to  which  the  minute  and 
frequently  repeated  doses  of  Mercury 
are  adapted,  and  the  circumstances 
to  be  attended  to  in  their  eniploi/menl. 
1  am  now  to  point  out  mure  {larticiv- 
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larly  the  onscs,  both  ncnte  and  clironic, 
ill  wliich  I  have  found  minute  and  fre- 
queBtly-repeated  doses  of  mercury  most 
successful;  and  the  various  circum- 
stances to  be  attended  to  in  their  exhi- 
bition. I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  speak 
of  the  chronic  cases.  In  them  I  was 
first  led  to  this  use  of  mercury,  and  its 
eftects  in  them  gradually  led  to  it  in 
acute  cases. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  cases  in  which  mercurial  medi- 
cines are  most  successful  are  those  (a 
very  numerous  class)  in  which  the  state 
of  tlie  liver  is  more  or  less  essentially 
concerned. 

Indijjfcstion,  which  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  so  many  chronic  diseases, 
either  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  ^e- 
nerally  be<jins  when  it  is  the  original 
disease,  at  least  in  this  country,  with 
debility  of  the  stomach,  which  spreads 
to  the  liver  and  duodenum,  and  thence, 
more  or  less,  to  the  rest  of  the  canal. 
While  it  is  confined  to  the  stomach,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  readily  relieved,  by 
a  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  wliat  are 
called  stomachic  and  tonic  medicines. 
If  not  relieved,  the  debility  always 
spreads  to  the  liver. 

The  disease,  beinef  then  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  beijins  to  obey  dif- 
ferent laws.  The  various  affections 
of  each  orsjan  l)y  sympathy  influence 
the  other,  and  tlie  evil  increases  in  a 
double  proportion,  and  will  no  lonc^er 
yield  to  the  simple  means,  in  the  first 
instance  sjeiierally  successful. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  is  now  more 
impeded,  by  the  effects  of  the  disordered 
liver,  an  oro^an  of  more  intimate  and  ex- 
tensive sympathy  tiian  the  stomacli.  and 
which  must  be  restored  before  the  latter 
can  recover  its  tone,  tlian  by  its  own 
original  debility  ;  and  thn?,  ir.  cases  of 
long  standiiicr,  the  cure  depends  more 
on  the  relief  of  the  liver  tlian  of  the 
stomach  itself.  The  affection  of  the 
former  not  only  renders  the  symptoms 
both  more  complicated  and  more  se- 
vere, liut  also  more  obstinate.  It  is 
the  chief  impediment  in  our  way. 

The  greater  part  of  the  suffering  in 
such  cases,  indeed,  depends  more  di- 
rectly on  the  state  of  the  liver  than  the 
stomach,  arising  from  its  influence  on 
the  centre  of  nervous  power,  and  the 
action  of  the  first  intestine  immediately 
depending  on  the  state  of  the  bile.  The 
state  of  tills  intestine  is  the  best,  and, 
as  far  as  i  kno.v,  the  only  accurate  mea- 


sure of  tlte  due  action  of  the  liver.  In 
proportion  as  the  bile  deviates  from  its 
healthy  properties,  the  action  of  the 
(hiodenum  languishes;  it  fails  duly  to 
carry  on  its  contents,  allowing  the  im- 
perfectly digested  food  to  accumulate 
in  it,  which  causes  a  fulness  in  the 
region  of  this  organ  that  may  always  be 
readily  distinguished  by  comparing  it 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  left 
side,  and  proving  a  source  of  a  great 
part  of  the  nervous  irritation  which  at- 
tends protracted  cases  of  indigestion  *. 

As  the  fulness  of  the  region  of  the 
duodenum  is  here  the  best  measure  of 
the  state  of  the  liver,  it  is  necessarily 
the  best  measure  of  the  effects  of  the 
alterative.  As  tlie  languor  of  the  duode- 
num arises  from  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
bile,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
more  healthy  bile  will  relieve  it ;  and  we 
find,  in  fact,  that  precisely  as  the  due 
action  of  the  liver  is  restored,  the  acti- 
vity of  this  intestine  returns,  an  effect 
not  to  be  procunn!  by  any  ordinary 
aperients,  however  powerful,  and  with- 
out which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any 
material  abatement  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

Now  it  is  under  such  circumstances- 
that  I  have  found  the  minute  and  fre- 
quently-repeated doses  of  mercury  so 
effectual  in  indigestion,  and  the  various 
cases  which  arise  from,  or  are  support- 
ed by,  this  state  of  the  digestive  organs  ; 
and  in  the  more  obstinate  cases  in  wliich 
habit  has  confirmed  the  disease,  the 
larger  doses,  necessarily  given  at  longer 
intervals,  almost  uniformly  fail,  so  that 
it  has  been  customary  to  regard  them  as 
incurable  ;  and  when  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  the  digestive  organs,  the  patient 
is  advised  to  be  cautious  respecting 
diet,  keep  the  bowels  re<:ular,  amuse 
the  mind,  and  think  as  little  of  his  com- 
plaints as  he  can— the  last  an  attempt  in 
which  he  is  generally  most  unsuccess- 
ful;  for,  from  the  great  sympathy 
between  the  liver  and  brain,  he  gene- 
rally broods  over  them,  till,  by  de- 
grees, they  occupy  his  whole  attention. 

•  This  subject  is  fully  considered  in  my  Trea- 
tise on  Indigestion,  and  my  reasons  pointed  out 
for  believing  that  the  fulness  in  question  arises 
from  the  state  of  the  duodenum.  But  wlielher  it 
arises  from  the  state  of  this  intestine  or  not,  I 
know,  from  the  careful  observation  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  that  its  degree  may  be  confidently 
relied  on  as  a  measure  of  the  state  of  the  secreting 
])owerof  the  liver,  and  1  believe  there  is  no  other 
such  measure  :  all  others  I  have  found  more  or 
less  fallacious.  By  practice  the  haiid  becomes 
sensible  to  the  slightest  morbid  fulness  of  the  re- 
gion in  question. 
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Here,  in  such  cases,  is  the  limit  at 
which  I  have  found  Mr.  Ahernethy's 
planahnost  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and 
where  the  employment  of  the  minute 
doses,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  ef- 
fctual  means  of  relief. 

I  have,  in  my  Treatise  on  Indiges- 
tion, been  at  jjreat  pains  to  point  out  a 
change  which  almost  always  takes  place 
in  the  progress  of  that  disease,  and,  if 
we  except  the  state  of  the  liver,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance  influences 
the  treatment  of  protracted  cases.  The 
long-continued  nervous  irritation  which 
attends  it,  here,  as  in  all  similar  cases, 
produces  more  or  less  of  an  inflamma- 
tory tendency,  and  a  tenderness  on 
pressure  is  generally  perceived  in  the 
region  of  the  pylorus  and  left  edge  of 
the  liver.  The  pulse  always  becomes 
more  or  less  tight,  and  the  patient  often, 
especially  in  the  evening  and  eiirly  part 
of  the  night,  experiences  more  or  less 
tendency  to  increased  heat,  which  fre- 
quently shews  itself  in  a  burning  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  althout^h  this  tendency 
is  by  no  means  so  uniform  a  symptom 
as  the  tight  pulse.  The  state  here  de- 
scribed essentially  influences  the  efi'ect 
of  the  mercurial.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  point  out  that  the  favourable  effect 
of  mercury  is  its  stimulating  effect.  The 
more  inflammatory  the  state  of  the 
habit,  the  less,  of  courso,  it  is  suited  to 
this  effect. 

The  larger  the  dose  this  is  the  more 
felt,  and  it  is  one  of  the  advanlhges 
of  the  minute  doses,  that  they  have 
little  tendency  to  increase  the  in- 
flammatory disposition  ;  but  still  their 
beneficial  operation  is  sensihly  impeded 
by  any  considerable  degree  of  it.  Every 
practitioner  has  remarked  the  proneness 
of  mercury  to  i)roduce  a  feverish  state, 
and  that  in  inflammatory  cases  it  is 
chiefly  useful  when  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  occasion  a  copious  discharge  from 
the  bowels,  which  compensates  for  this 
tendency. 

I  have  found  the  tightness  of  the 
pulse  no  obstacle  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  minute  doses,  which  never 
appear  to  increase  it,  and  often,  espe- 
cially when  they  act  much  on  the  skin, 
sensibly  relieve  it ;  but  when  the  inflam- 
matory tendency  goes  so  far  as  to  occa- 
sion much  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  pylorus  and  left  edge  of  the  liver 
whicli  lies  upon  it,  wlierc  the  ten- 
derness always  in  such  cases,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  first  shews  itself. 


the  operation  of  the  alterative  is  crrcatly 
impeded  ;  and  it  is  necessary  by  local 
means  to  relieve  this  tendemes;',  in  order 
to  obtain  its  usual  good  effects. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  in  all  plans 
of  treatment,  to  render  them  as  effectual 
as  possible  on  their  first  employment. 
When  the  means  are  of  an  active  nature, 
there  is  a  necessary  limit  to  their  repe- 
tition ;  and  where  they  are  such  as  may 
continue  to  be  borne  without  injury, 
their  effect  is  impaired  by  their  conti- 
nuance. The  constitution  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  favourable,  as  well  as 
unfavourable  effect  of  medicines,  and 
the  first  impression  is  always  the  most 
powerful. 

In  having  recourse  to  the  minute  doses 
of  the  alterative,  therefore,  we  must 
correct  as  quickly  as  possible  all  the 
causes  which  counteract  their  opera- 
tion. Besides,  in  many  haivits  their 
long-continued  use  gives  rise  to  more  or 
less  of  the  sedative  effect,  which,  when 
it  once  occurs,  is  always  more  readily 
produced  afterwards. 
Of  the  means  of  relieving  the  tenderness 
of  the  epigastrium,  local  blood-letting 
is  the  most  powerful ;  and  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  al)stract  the  blood  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  most  tender 
part. 

1  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  that 
law  of  our  frame,  by  which  all  neigh- 
bouring parts  sympathize.  In  bleeding 
from  the  skin  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
a  diseased  organ,  we  take  no  itlood  di- 
rectly from  the'  vessels  of  that  organ, 
but  they  so  immediately  partake  of  the 
state  of  the  neighbouring  vessels,  that 
a  few  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the 
latter  will  often  give  greater  relief  in 
local  affections,  particularly  those  of  a 
chronic  nature,  which  depend  more  oa 
the  distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  part 
than  any  morbid  increase  of  the  force 
of  circulation,  than  many  times  the 
quantity  taken  from  a  distant  part,  and 
whicli  can  affect  the  diseased  part  only 
through  that  medium.  I  have  even  re- 
peatedly found,  that  in  other  cases  where 
the  tender  part  is  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  relief  from  the  local  blood- 
letting has  been  chiefly  felt  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  ;  so  that  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  it,  in  order  to  relieve 
other  lender  parts  of  the  same  region. 

Kvery  practitioner  is  aware  of  the  es- 
sential difference  in  theeftects  of  blood- 
letting and  blistering  in  acute  cases — 
the  one  being  better  calculated  to  relieve 
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the  distention  of  the  vessels,  the  other 
to  excite  them  to  a  due  performance  of 
their  function ;  and  in  cases  of  jifreat 
excitement  tlie  latter,  without  the  ne- 
cessary previous  hlood-letiing  to  reduce 
the  sjeneral  excitement,  is  often  even 
injurious,  l>y  its  irritation  tending  to  in- 
crease tliat  excitement. 

In  chronic  cases,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  increased  excitement,  these  dif- 
ferent tendencies  are  less  apparent,  but 
they  equally  exist.  In  proportion  as 
the  tenderness  is  great,  local  blood-let- 
ting becomes  tiie  more  beneficial ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  trifling,  and  the 
lesion  of  function  great,  more  advantage 
is  to  he  expected  from  blistering.  To 
this  observation,  however,  there  is  one 
exception  :  local  blood-letting,  like  all 
other  remedies,  loses  its  effect  by  fre- 
quent repetition.  The  sympathy  by 
which  its  etf'ects  take  place,  active  at 
first,  becomes  weakened  in  protracted 
cases ;  and  did  it  still  equally  operate, 
the  vessels  of  the  part,  by  long-continu- 
ed or  frequently-repeated  distention. 
Lave  their  contractile  power  impaired, 
and  often  become  incapable  of  main- 
taining the  healthy  diameter  against  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  even  when  they 
are  capable  for  the  moment  of  attaining 
it.  Thus  it  is  that  in  old  cases,  even 
when  the  tenderness  continues  to  be 
great,  or  great  tenderness  has  frequently 
recurred,  local  l)lood-letting  often  proves 
to  be  of  little  service.  Whatever  be  the 
degree  of  tenderness,  therefore,  blisters 
are  then  the  appropriate  remedy  ;  and 
if  they  have  not  freciuently  been  repeat- 
ed, are  generally  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree successful,  when  local  blood-letting 
has  failed.  When  in  long-protracted 
cases  both  fail,  a  permanent  drain  from 
the  part  is  often  of  service.  This,  how- 
ever, is  belter  suited  to  remove  the  last 
remains  of  the  disease,  and  prevent  its 
recurrence,  than  to  assist  while  the 
symptoms  are  urgent. 

If  we  cannot  i)y  such  means  relieve 
the  tenderness  in  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  eft'ect  of  the  alterative  will  be 
greatly  impeded  ;  but  when  the  tender- 
ness is  not  very  great,  the  alterative  it- 
self, by  exciting  the  part  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  tends  to  re- 
lieve it;  and  local  measures  will  never, 
in  tiie  cases  to  which  the  alterative  is 
adapted,  finally  subdue  the  tenderness 
without  its  aid. 

In  this  effect  it  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  greatly  assisted  by  other  medicines. 


Even  in  the  most  chronic  cases,  where 
the  tenderness  is  great,  it  is  generally 
accompanied  by  some  occasional  ten- 
dency to  increased  heat ;  and  however 
rare,  and  of  short  continuance,  this  ten- 
dency may  be,  I  have  found  that  it  al- 
ways more  or  less  indicates  the  emplov- 
ment  of  some  saline  medicine,  and  ni- 
trate of  potash  I  have  found  the  best, 
where  it  dues  not  disagree  with  the  sto- 
mach, which  in  a  few  constitutions  it  is 
apt  to  do  in  a  great  degree.  In  almost 
all  cases  I  have  found  its  effect  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  mucilage, 
which  tends  to  defend  the  stomach 
against  its  tendency  to  irritate.  A  large 
quantity  of  mucilage  generally  op- 
presses, and  I  have  known  a  few  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  smallest  quan- 
tity. In  one  case  even  five  drops  of 
nuicilage  of  acacia  always  produced  this 
effect. 

Saline  medicines  essentially  aid  the 
alterative,  by  more  effectually  subdu- 
ing the  inflammatory  tendency.  \\'here 
tiie  recurrence  of  the  heat  is  at  all 
frequent,  we  shall  with  their  aid  suc- 
ceed with  half  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury which  is  necessary  without  it. 

The  regulation  of  the  saline  medicine 
in  such  cases  often  recjuires  great  con- 
sideration. If  more  than  is  necessary 
is  used,  it  tends  to  debilitate,  where 
its  constant  employment  is  long  requir- 
ed;  and  if  the  heats  be  allowed  to  re- 
cur, they  not  only  essentially  impede 
the  cure,  but  debilitate  more  than  the 
means  which  relieve  them.  I  have  ge- 
nerally found  from  six  to  twelve  grains 
of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  given  with  each 
dose  of  the  alterative,  sufficient;  and  in 
the  cases  which  require  it,  by  reducing, 
and  at  length  for  the  most  part  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  the  heats,  it  has 
often  essentially  contributed  to  restore 
the  strength  ;  and  in  many  cases,  more 
than  any  opiate,  to  secure  good  nij;hts  ; 
for,  as  I  have  just  observed,  it  is  in  the 
nights,  and  particularly  in  the  early 
parts  of  them,  tiiat  the  heats  are  most 
apt  to  recur,  and  they  never  fail  to  oc- 
casion more  or  less  oppression  and  rest- 
lessness. When  there  is  no  tendency  to 
them,  if  the  patient  be  tolerably  vigo- 
rous, the  effects  of  the  alterative  will 
still  be  promoted  by  its  combination 
with  small  doses  of  saline  medicine  ;  but 
where  there  is  much  debility,  unless 
the  tendency  to  heat  be  considerable, 
and  in  all  cases  where,  as  sometimes 
happens,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
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to    cliiHiness,     the    latter    should     be 
wlioUy  abstained  from. 

These  are  the  cases  in  which  stimu- 
lants and  tonics  are  best  l)orne  and  of 
most  use.  In  most  cases,  however, 
Jig-ht  stomachic  medicines,  when  they 
have  no  heating  tendency,  should  be 
combined  with  the  saline  medicine; 
they  do  not  seem  to  impair  its  altera- 
tive, and  wliat  is  remarkal)le,  unless 
they  are  of  a  very  heatins;'  nature,  or  the 
constitution  unfavourable,  often  very 
little,  its  coolinfT  effect. 

The  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  un- 
der the  circumstances  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  is  greatly  influenced  by  constitu- 
tion ;  some  patients  bearing  them  a 
great  deal  better  than  others.  Their 
due  reffulation  is  quite  as  essential  as 
that  of  the  refrigerants.  As  debilitat- 
ing measures  are  only  to  be  employed 
as  far  as  they  are  necessary,  strength- 
ening means,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be 
employed  as  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  injury. 

The  more  purely  stimulating  medi- 
cines, the  effect  of  which  is  imme- 
diate, and  in  a  great  degree  transi- 
tory, may  generally  be  employed  with 
little  precaution  wherever  a  sense  of 
debility  prevails,  although  there  are 
some  constitutions  which  cannot  bear 
even  these  without  increased  heat  and 
its  usual  accompaniment — a  sense  of 
oppression  ;  and  I  have  seen  many  who 
greatly  required  their  cordial  effect, 
thus  wholly  precluded  from  them  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  injurious,  in  the 
cases  I  am  speaking  of,  than  a  perse- 
verance in  any  thing  whicli  has  this  ef- 
fect. It  never  fails  to  increase  the  in- 
flammatory, the  worst  tendency  of 
such  cases.  In  some  instances,  where 
other  stimulants  cannot  lie  borne,  tiie 
fetid  gums  (which  possess  a  soothing 
effect  with  respect  to  the  nerves)  are 
borne  without  inconvenience,  and  prove 
highly  beneficial.  A  combination  of 
assafcetida  and  castor,  I  have,  on  the 
whole,  found  the  best. 

In  almost  all  cases,  except  where 
there  was  much  tendency  to  affection 
of  the  head,  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous, whatever  other  means  are  em- 
ployed, to  combine  with  the  alterative 
a  slight  anodyne;  for  it  is  always  of 
conse<iuence  to  allay  irritation,  the 
source  of  the  inflammatory  tendency, 
and  consequently  of  the  heat  and  rest- 
lessness. It  is  on  this  principle  that  a 
Blight  opiate  often  assists  the  refrige- 


rant. Hyosciamus  has  appeared  to  an- 
swer best.  It  has  little  tendency  either 
to  obstruct  the  bile  or  impede  the 
bowels.  In  some  constitutions  it  is 
aperient,  and  even  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  grains  may  be  used  in  place  of 
other  cathartics ;  and  in  irritable  ha- 
bits I  have  sometimes  found  it  the 
best.  When  a  more  decided  opiate 
has  been  required,  the  compound  pow- 
der ipecacuanha  has  appeared,  on  the 
whole,  the  best ;  and  Battley's  anodyne 
liquor,  the  black  drop,  and  the  acetate 
of  morphium,  will  sometimes  agree 
with  the  patient,  when  simple  opium  or 
laudanum  will  not.  Of  these  ])repara- 
tions,  some  suit  one  constitution  and 
some  another  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  few 
instances  in  which  simple  opium  was 
the  least  offensive.  Whatever  be  the 
opiate,  it  is  only  in  very  minute  quan- 
tity that  it  is  serviceable.  I  have 
known  great  advantage  derived  from  a 
combination  of  hyosciamus  with  the 
fetid  gums,  especially  where  the  former 
was  aperient,  which  has  produced  a  de- 
gree of  composure  no  other  means  af- 
forded. 

As  there  are  some  constitutions 
which,  in  the  cases  I  am  speaking  of, 
cannot  bear  the  smallest  doses  of  the 
most  transitory  stimulants,  so  there  are 
others  which  can  bear  even  the  conti- 
nued use  of  the  most  permanent ;  which 
is  extremely  rare. 

I  cannot  help  here  remarking  that 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  (and  perhaps 
of  all  errors  the  most  fre(|ueMt)  in  the 
treatment  of  such  diseases,  is  making 
general  inferences  from  the  effefc  of 
medicines  in  particular  cases.  Tlie 
great  principleof  distinction  betweenthe 
practice  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases, 
is,  tiiat  tlie  latter  are  infinitely  more  in- 
fluenced than  the  former  by  peculiarity 
of  constitution.  The  causes  whicli  pro- 
duce acute  diseases  are  so  powerful  and 
sudden  in  their  effects,  that  they  ob-. 
scure  the  operation  of  all  concurrent 
causes ;  and,  let  the  constitution  of  ilie 
patient  be  what  it  may,  very  nearly  tiie 
same  plan  of  treatment  is  applicable  in 
all  cases.  In  chronic  diseases  it  is 
otherwise.  The  cause  being  less  power- 
ful, and  operating  less  rapidly,  its  ef- 
fects are  essentially  inllnenceil  by  such 
causes.  The  most  unobservant  must 
perceive  how  much  chronic  diseases  are 
influenced  by  situation,  and  particularly 
by  change,  or  whatever  else  is  capable 
of  a  powerful  or  permanent  impression  ; 
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and  yet  peculiarity  of  constitution,  for 
the  most  part  the  most  powerful  of  all 
concurrent/jCauscs,  is  overlooked  ;  and 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases  with  the  same  precision 
as  for  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation. 
The  little  success  which  often  attends  the 
usual  plans  of  treatment  in  the  former, 
is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause;  for  the  same  dironic  disease  in 
different  constitutions,  although  there 
are  general  principles  applicable  to  all 
cases,  often  in  other  respects  require, 
not  only  different,  but  opposite  plans 
of  treatment.  This  observation  is  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all  cases  requiring 
an  alterative  plan. 

When  we  find  a  practitioner  laying 
down  rules  of  treatment  for  chronic 
cases  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  are 
enabled  to  do  in  acute  diseases,  we  may 
be  assured  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
considered  them.  This,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  is  impossible.  It  is  here  as 
necessary,  in  each  particular  case,  to 
determine  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
stitution as  the  principles  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  without  which,  if  the  practice 
be  successful,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
chance.  Hence  a  principal  cause  of 
the  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  treatment  of  such  casts.  With  due 
attention  to  the  [constitution,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  patient  is 
placed,  the  jjfiictice  may  be  rendered 
nearly  as  determiuate  as  in  the  most 
acute  diseases. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  what 
are  called  tonic  medicines  can  generally 
be  borne  for  two  or  three  days  without 
inconvenience  ;  and  even  this  temporary 
use  of  them,  where  the  debility  is  great, 
is  often  of  consequence,  I)ut  if  ibey  be 
persevered  in  after  they  in  any  degree 
produce  increased  beat  or  restlessness, 
much  injury  accrues,  as  I  have  often 
witnessed,  from  the  patient,  or  even  the 
practitioner,  not  l)eing  aware  that^the 
injury  proceeded  from  the  tonic. 

In  some  constitutions,  where  tl)e  fre- 
quent use  of  the  tonic  cannot  be  borne, 
its  less  frequent  employment  often 
proves  serviceable.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  more  tonic  bitters, 
particularly  after  the  use  of  the  altera- 
tive. In  such  cases  I  have  seen  both 
the  appetite  and  strength  very  quickly 
improved  by  moderate  doses  of  such 
medicines  as  the  compound  tincture  of 
gentian,  in  any  of  the  distilled  waters, 
taken  once,  or  at  most  tsvice  a-day,  at 
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early  hours,  when  its  raore  frequent 
employment  could  not  be  borne.  In 
other  constitutions,  even  this  use  of 
any  thing  which  deserves  the  name 
of  tonic  is  precluded.  Many  attempt, 
by  increasing  the  discharge  from 
the  bowels,  to  enable  the  piitient  to 
bear  the  tonic,  and  in  some  constitu- 
tions the  object  is  attained ;  but  in 
others,  although  the  case  be  of  the 
same  nature,  the  attempt  altogether 
fails — the  patient  is  either  unal)le  to 
bear  the  free  discliarge,  or  no  discharge 
is  capable  of  ol)viating  the  injurious 
tendency  of  the  tonic. 

Of  the  more  powerful  tonics,  iron  is 
that  which  can  be  most  generally  borne  ; 
and  the  carbonate  and  the  ammoniated 
tincture  have  appeared  to  me  the  best 
preparations,  where  the  source  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  digestive  organs ; — but 
the  most  powerful,  and  therefore  the 
best  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  can  be 
borne,  is  the  bark,  and  the  sulpliate  of 
quinine  is,  by  many  degrees,  its  best 
preparation.  This  is  scarcely  ever  tiie 
case  where  a  tendency  to  increased  heat 
prevails,  and  very  rarely  when  it  does 
not ;  for  even  when  the  medicine  shews 
no  tendency  to  produce  it,  its  continued 
use  seldom  fails  to  increase  the  restless- 
ness and  oppression. 

Such  are  the  principal  observations  I 
have  to  make  respecting  the  coujbina- 
tion  of  refrigerants  and  stimulants  with 
the  alterative,  the  effects  of  which 
greatly  depend  upon  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  these  two  classes  of  its 
assistants. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  enter  on  some  other  means 
wiiich  often  greatly  assist  the  alterative. 
For  the  effects  of  antimony  in  particu- 
lar, 1  must  refer  to  my  Treatise  on  In- 
digestion, and  that  on  Organic  Diseases. 

I  need  liardly  say,  that,  as  under 
all  other  plans  of  treatment,  the  state 
of  the  boMcls  requires  constant  atten- 
tion. I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe  tliat  the  minute  doses  of  mer- 
cury, although,  as  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  judging,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
means  of  restoring  the  habitual  healthy 
action  of  the  digestive  organs,  are  ill 
fitted  to  carry  off  accumulations  either 
in  the  hepatic  system  or  tlie  liowels  ; 
and  that,  on  this  account,  during  their 
use,  the  occasional  employment  of  a 
more  active  mercurial  dose  is  often  ne- 
cessary. In  the  comnieuccuient  of  tiie 
treatment  it  very  frequentlv  is  so  ;  but 
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in  some  habits  the  alterative  soon  hejrins 
to  produce  its  favourable  effects,  and 
further  accumulation  is  prevented.  Jn 
others  its  operation  is  slower,  and  an 
occasional  active  dose  is  longer  neces- 
sary. This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which,  independently  of  the 
use  of  tonics,  renders  any  very  active  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  the  bowels  requi- 
site, unless  the  bead  ])articularly  suf- 
fers ;  but  there  is  no  case  in  which  at- 
tention to  their  regularity  is  more  es- 
sential. 

In  a  larije  proportion  of  instances, 
however,  when  we  are  obliged  to  depend 
wholly  on  artiticial  means  to  excite  the 
bowels,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  an- 
swers better  to  excite  them  every  second 
than  every  day.  There  seems  to  be  al- 
ways some  degree  of  irritation,  even 
where  there  is  no  pain,  in  the  artiticial 
excitement  of  the  bowels,  and  it  is 
generally  a  source  of  relief  to  tiie  pa- 
tient to  let  them  rest  every  second  day. 

in  some  hal)its  we  find  it  otherwise, 
and  their  daily  exciiemetit  is  more  bene- 
ficial. This,  as  just  hinted,  is  particularly 
apt  to  be  the  case  where  the  sympathe- 
tic part  of  \he  disease  is  determined  to 
the  bead.  We  have  seen  how  much  the 
liver,  by  its  sympathy  with  the  source 
of  nervous  power,  influences  the  symp- 
toms of  indi^^estion,  and  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  affections  of  the  head 
are  frequently  complicated  with  those 
of  tiiis  orRan  ;  and  as  the  sympathy  of 
the  liver,  on  the  other  haiid,  with  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  is  ecjually  strong, 
the  secondary  affection  particularly 
tends  to  aggravate  and  confirm  the  ori- 
ginal disease  ;  an  effect  which  it  always 
more  or  less  produces,  whatever  be  its 
seat.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the 
secondary  affection  is  doubly  impor- 
tant, and  it  often  considerably  modifies 
that  of  the  original  disease. 

Wlien  the  secondary  disease  chiefly 
affects  the  bead,  the  most  guarded  use 
of  opiates  is  generally  precluded  :  even 
the  hyosciamus  is  found  objectionable. 
In  such  cases,  neither  the  direct  effect 
of  tile  opiate,  however  small  the  dose, 
]iarticularly  if  frequently  repeated,  on 
the  brain  itself,  nor  its  effect  in  re- 
tarding the  free  action  of  the  l)owels, 
can  be  borne.  Tiiese  cases,  for  a  simi- 
lar leason,  require  a  freer  action  of  the 
bowels  than  others,  and  the  patient  ge- 
nerally bears  it  well  ;  the  derivaticm  of 
the  fluids  from  the  head  more  than  com»- 
2Jensating  lor  any  debilitating  cfl'ccl. 


All  medical  men  must  have  observed 
the  unusual  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head  in  debilitated  states  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  This,  in  general,  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  distended  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  flatulence, 
and  an  accumulation  of  undigested 
food  causing  more  than  usual  pressure 
on  the  descending  aorta  ;  and  that  this, 
in  many  cases,  and  at  certain  times, 
ad<ls  to  the  evil,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  it  is  not  its  princi[ial  cause, 
appears  from  its  permanency  and  its 
existence  where  there  is  no  morbid  dis- 
tention of  either. 

I  have  been  at  considerable  pains,  in 
the  treatises  above  referred  to,  to  point 
out  the  cause  of  this  determination,  and 
have  adduced  such  facts  as  appear  to 
me  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  it 
arises  from  irritation  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  certain  constitutions,  through 
the  medium  of  tiie  nervous  system,  de- 
bilitating the  vessels  of  the  head  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  suffer  a 
slight  degree  of  distention  from  the 
force  of  circulation,  and  thus  receive  a 
larger  than  due  proportion  of  blood. 
This  principle  apjiears  to  lie  one  of  ex- 
tensive inHuence  in  the  phenomena  of 
disease  ;  for  I  believe  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  shew  that  on  it  sympathetic 
diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  of 
whatever  part,  always  depend  ;  the  part 
affected  being  determined  by  some  pe- 
culiar sympathy,  as  in  the  present  case, 
cr  other  cause,  rendering  it  more  liable 
to  be  affected  than  other  parts. 

Inflammation  consists  in  a  debility 
and  consequent  morbid  distention  of 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part,  and  ex- 
citement of  other  parts  of  the  sanguife- 
rous system,  in  consequence  of  that  de- 
bility, and  the  great  sympathy  which 
exists  between  the  nervous  system  and 
capillaries,  by  which  the  larger  vessels 
of  the  part  are  excited  to  increased  ac- 
tion ;  an  effect  which,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion be  considerable,  or  seated  in  a  vital 
organ,  is  extended  to  the  whole  sangui- 
ferous system  ;  the  final  cause  of  which 
is  evidently  to  support  the  circulation 
in  the  debilitated  vessels,  and  excite 
them  to  a  due  performance  of  their 
function*. 

The  secreting  surface  which,  next  to 
the  bowels,  most  influences  the  pro- 
gress of  chronic  disease,  is  that  of  the 

•  Introduction  to  my  Treatise  on  Symptomatic 
Fevers,  where  the  experiments  and  observations, 
uij  which  thi'^t:  iipiniunsareioiiDilfd,  nredetuiied. 
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skin  ;  and  from  the  state  of  this  organ 
we  can  judije  better  of  tliat  of  the  con- 
stitution, anti  conse([ueiitly  of  tiie  mea- 
sures most  likely  to  suit  it,  than  by  any 
other  means  with  which  I  am  ac()uaint- 
ed.  While  the  system  is  under  liie  in- 
fluence of  permanent  failure  of  func- 
tion, and  still  more  of  organic  disease 
in  any  of  the  vital  organs,  it  is  usual  for 
the  skin  to  be  much  drier  than  in  health  j 
and  it  is  sometimes  obstinately  arid, 
and,  particularly  in  ciiildren,  even  shri- 
velled, tt  is  altnost  uniforndy  dry  when 
any  consideruble  inflauiniatory  tendency 
prevails ;  but  in  many  cases,  parlicu- 
larly  where  the  derrtnjienient  is  only 
functional,  and  the  iii(lamn)atory  ten- 
dency inconsiderable,  especially  in  those 
ia  whom  nervous  syniiitoms  most  pre- 
vail, it  is  in  the  opposite  state — almost 
constantly  i>athed  in  perspiration.  In 
both  cases  the  secreting-  power  of  this 
or<ran  is  del)ilitated,  tlie  sweat  in  the 
latter  case  being  the  effect  of  rela.\'- 
ation. 

In  functional  disease,  althoni;h  the 
symptoms  may  be  u.ore  frequently  se- 
vere when  tlie  skin  is  dry,  I  have  aluiost 
uniformly  found  them  most  obstinate 
Avhen  it  is  constantly,  or  almost  con- 
stantly, moist  ;  and  i  never,  indeed, 
saw  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  tliey 
did  not  prove  mure  or  less  so.  AVe 
have  means  of  almost  certain  success 
for  brinijiiiir  the  system  iii'.o  a  favour- 
al)le  state  for  the  alterative,  and  as- 
sistinjr  its  effects  wlien  tiie  obstacle 
is  the  inflammatory  tendency  with  a  dry 
skin;  but  here  the  alterative  is  gene- 
rally very  ill  borne,  being  inncii  more 
apt  to  produce  the  sedative  effect  ;  and 
in  such  cases  we  have  few  means  which 
either  add  to  its  power,  or  assist  the  pa- 
tient in  bearin.'.'-  it.  The  wiiole  tr<:i.'i  of 
antiinflaimiiatory,  with  the  exception  of 
a  cautious  use  of  local,  measures,  is 
generally  out  of  the  cpiestion.  Even 
^vhere  there  is  a  good  deal  of  local  ten- 
derness, the  patient  bears  them  ill,  ajid, 
fortunately,  tlie  constant  discliarire 
from  the  skin  renders  them  less  neces- 
sary. The  great  characteristic  of  such 
cases  is  nervous  debiliiy;  and  yet  it 
very  often  happens  that  strenijtlieniiig 
means  are  very  ill  borne,  the  oppression 
they  occasiou  ad(!iu:r  ''O  the  sinkiui.''  and 
debility.  In  general,  however,  patients 
of  this  description  bear  tliein  better 
than  others,  in  proporti<jn  as  they  re- 
tpure  them  more.  The  most  benelicial 
are  such  as  tend  to  invigorate  the  skiti, 


and  restrain  the  discharge  from  it;  and 
of  tiiese  I  have  found  the  sulphuric  acid 
the  best. 

When  it  agrees  vvith  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  it  often  proves  an  important 
resource  in  such  cases.  1  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
minute  mercurial  doses  on  account  of 
it,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  it  has  often 
been  tiie  means  of  enablina^  the  patient 
to  bear  them  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any 
case  in  which  it  caused  them  to  gripe, 
although,  if  they  have  had  tliis  effect,  it 
is  apt  to  increase  it.  'i'hc  more  power- 
ful tonics,  in  general,  arc  also  borne 
better  than  wliere  the  skin  is  dry,  !)Ut 
often  fail  in  i.ffordiag  effectual  relief, 
and,  as  I  have  just  had  occasion  to  oi)- 
serve,  sometimes  increase  tlie  sufferings. 

Tiiese,  and  other  details  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  alterative  into  which  1  enter, 
may  appear  tedious,  but,  except  in  the 
most  favourable  constitutions,  which 
only  now  and  then  present  themselves, 
an  attention  to  them  is  essential  to  its 
success. 

The  effects  of  minute  doses  of  mer- 
cury j.ist  mentioned,  the  griping,  and 
other  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the 
bowels,  are  among  tlie  most  formidable 
obstacles  we  have  to  contend  witii  in 
their  esnployment.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  fortunately,  they  do  not  occur. 
So  <;reat  is  the  injurious  effect  of  this  ■ 
irritation,  that,  if  it  cannot  lie  allayed, 
tiie  !,llerati\c.  at  whatever  e.Npense,  niust 
le  abandoned,  for  such  cases  will  bear 
no  serious  cause  of  continued  irritation,  • 
and  in  the  use  of  opiates,  we  have  seen, 
we  are  greatly  reslrieteil.  'J'iie  hen- 
bane, like  the  rest,  is  often  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  in  any  dose  that  is  not 
injurious.  1  f  neiiher  this,  nor  any  other 
opiate,  in  very  small  iloscs,  will  answer 
tlie  jiuipose,  "c  have  no  resource  but 
still  lessening  the  dose  of  the  alterative, 
having  recourse  to  a  mihler  preparation, 
or  increasing  tlic  interval  at  which  it 
is  giien  ;  and  if  these  means  will  not 
leave  such  a  dose  as  is  still  capable  of 
makitiir  some  impre^sioIl  on  the  disease, 
the  meilicine  must  be  laiil  aside. 

in  functional  disease  the  gums  are 
never  allowed  to  become  affected, 
'i  liere  is  no  occasion  for  so  considerable 
an  etffct  of  the  alterative  ;  and  any 
thi!)g  like  salivation  aluavs  does  harm, 
where  all  causes  of  iriiialion  are  parti- 
cularly injurious.  JMaiiy  have  express- 
ed their  surprise  that  any  caution  of  this 
kind    is    re»pli^ile   in    tmployiiig   such 
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(loses  as  half  a  <jrain  of  blue  pill,  yet  the 
reader  has  seen  a  case  in  which  they 
produced  severe  salivation,  where  the 
largest  doses  had  failed  to  produce  any 
degree  of  this  effect.  The  rule  I  fol- 
low is,  to  direct  the  patient,  when  the 
least  uuiasiness  in  eating  any  hard  sub- 
stance is  felt,  to  discontinue  the  pills 
for  one  or  two  days,  which  is  generally 
sufficient  to  remove  it,  or  for  whatever 
time  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  and, 
although  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness 
is  often  felt,  I  never  have  any  trouble 
from  this  cause  ;  for,  as  1  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  I  have  never  in 
any  instance  seen,  in  the  use  of  such 
doses,  the  sudden  salivation  which  some- 
times supervenes  when  this  medicine  is 
taken  in  the  usual  way,  in  which  case, 
when  any  cause  suddenly  checks  its 
free  passage  out  of  tiie  system  by  the 
skin,  or  other  excretory,  a  large  quan- 
tity is  suddenly  thrown  on  the  mouth. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  patient  is  much 
less  liable  to  the  eftects  of  cold  than 
under  the  usual  modes  of  giving  mer- 
cury, the  minute  doses  having  com- 
paratively little  effect  in  opening  the 
skin.  Confinement  is  never  necessary  on 
account  of  the  medicine ;  and  the  only 
precautions  I  have  found  requisite  in 
this  respect  are,  not  to  get  wet,  nor  to 
be  much  out  at  night.  The  foregoing 
circumstances,  and  particularly  the  ten- 
dency to  salivation,  always  giving  suffi- 
cient warning,  afford  a  degree  of  secu- 
rity under  their  use,  wiiicli  is  not  to  be 
obtained  when  larger  doses  are  employ- 
ed. The  observation  just  made,  respect- 
ing the  gums,  applies  also  to  the  bowels. 
The  patient  never  experiences  the  sud- 
den and  severe  affections  of  tliem  which 
are  apt  to  arise  under  the  use  of  larger 
doses.  The  quantity  of  the  medicine  is 
too  small  to  produce  any  considerable 
effect,  unless  its  use  be  continued  after 
the  irritation  has  supervened. 

It  appears  from  all  that  has  been  said, 
that  tlie  injurious  effects  of  mercury, 
depending  on  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
are  of  three  kinds — the  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  too  great  a  tendency 
to  affect  the  salivary  glands,  and  a  ge- 
neral state  of  irritation  and  debility, 
arising  from  the  sedative  etfect  some- 
times of  even  tlie  most  minute  doses  ; 
and  1  frankly  confess,  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  means  of  ef- 
fectually obviating  any  one  of  these 
tendencies  when  they  have  existed  in 
■d.  considerable  degree  ;  and  under  such 


circumstances  I  have  always  found  it 
necessary  very  soon  to  lay  aside  the 
medicine.  The  tirst,  we  have  just 
seen,  may  in  some  degree  be  obviated 
by  opiates,  but  the  assistance  they  af- 
ford, in  any  dose  in  which  they  can  be 
given  without  injury,  is  never  long  ef- 
fectual, and  the  treatment  under  their 
influence,  unless  small  doses  of  henbane 
answer  the  purpose,  which  is  rarely  the 
case,  never  proceeds  well. 

On  the  unusual  tendency  to  affect  the 
salivary  glands,  little  need  be  said ; 
whether  the  alterative  can  be  continued 
depends  on  the  degree  in  which  it  exists, 
not  on  any  means  we  possess  of  obviat- 
ing it ;  it  fortunately  very  rarely  occurs 
in  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  interfere 
with  the  plan  of  treatment ;  and  such  a 
tendency  to  it  as  only  shews  itself 
slightly,  and  is  removed  by  discontinu- 
ance of  the  medicine  for  one  or  two 
days,  is  generally  favourable.  It  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  well  retained  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  essential  to  its  powerful 
operation  as  an  alterative. 

On  the  last  head— the  tendency  to  the 
sedative  effect — which  must  always  be 
watched  with  great  care,  it  is  necessary 
here  to  make  some  additional  observa- 
tions. 

In  some  constitutions,  we  have  seen 
the  freest  employment  of  mercury  seems 
to  have  little  tendency  of  this  kind ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  it  produces 
neither  irritation  of  the  bowels,  nor 
shews  an  unusual  tendency  to  affect  the 
salivary  glands,  we  see  the  full  powers 
of  the  medicine  in  restoring  the  vital 
functions,  compared  to  whidi  those  of 
any  other  we  possess  hardly  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  But  it  is  almost  as  rare 
to  meet  with  constitutions  thus  admira- 
bly adapted  to  it,  as  with  those  which 
wholly  preclude  its  use.  1  have  laid 
before  the  reader  a  case  of  acute  dis- 
ease, requiring  the  largest  doses,  in 
which  the  constitution  was  thus  favour- 
able, and  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  lay  before  him  a  case  of  the  same 
kind,  in  which  the  minute  doses  alone, 
but  for  a  great  length  of  time,  were  re- 
quired. 

Ciironic  cases  of  this  kind  are  not 
unfrequent,  because  the  minute  doses, 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity,  are  less  apt  to  produce  the  se- 
dative effect,  however  long  continued — 
one  of  their  greatest  advantages.  In  the 
generality  of  constitutions  thii  effect  is 
seldom  observed  in  the  commencement 
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of  the  course.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, it  sooner  or  later  shews  itself,  and 
if  not  immediately  attended  to,  always 
does  mischief.  The  sympioms  are  a 
weneral  lano^uor  and  debility,  often  at- 
tended hv  a  sreat  desfiee  of  nervous  ir- 
ritation, the  increase  of  which  nothinaf 
can  effectually  prevent,  if  the  medicine 
be  continued  in  the  same  dose  and  fre- 
quency; and  when  it  has  once  taken 
place,  we  have  seen  still  smaller  doses 
are  apt  to  renew  it. 

Such  strenirtheninn;'  medicines,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  as  the  patient  can 
bear  well  to  a  certain  degree,  relieve  it; 
but  I  know  from  a  very  extensive  experi- 
ence, that  tliey  seldom  wholly  prevent  it 
when  it  exists  to  any  consideral)le  de- 
gree. Tliey  rather  obscure  than  lessen 
the  inischief ;  and  the  medicine  ceasing- 
to  lie  a  wholesoine  alterative,  little  or  no 
progress  is  made  in  the  cure.  All  me- 
dicines whose  sedative  efiect  is  exerted 
on  the  powers  of  the  system  alone,  and 
in  no  degree  on  the  sensibility,  are  per- 
nicious as  soon  as  this  prevails  over  the 
stimulant  effect,  which  alone  is  salu- 
tary ;  and  this  change  will  take  place  if 
the  dose  be  either  too  great,  or  too  long 
continued,  for  the  particular  consti- 
tution. 

Nothing  has  served  more  to  prevent 
the  beneficial  emphiyment  of  mercury, 
and  other  powerful  medicines,  than  the 
little  attention  which  the  influence  of 
coubtitulions  in  determining  their  ef- 
fects has  ol)tained.  The  oliservations  I 
have  had  occasion  to  ivake  on  tiie  in- 
fluence of  peculiarity  of  constitution  on 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  apply  in  no 
instance  more  strongly  than  to  the  ef- 
fects of  sucii  medicines. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  the  effects 
of  minute  doses  of  mercury,  will  sup- 
pose we  have  little  reason  to  oread  the 
sedative  effect  of  such  doses  as  half  a 
grain  of  blue  pill  given  three  times  a 
day,  however  long  continued.  My  re- 
ply is,  that  in  certain  constitutions  I 
have  seen  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain, 
taken  twice  a  day,  produce  such  a  de- 
gree of  this  effect,  as  would  have  risked 
the  patient's  life  had  it  been  persevered 
in.  Can  it  surprise  us  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  when  one  dose  of  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  in  others  is  capalde  of  pro- 
ducing salivation  ?  Others  may  imagine 
that  a  medicine  capable  of  such  effects 
in  such  doses,  must  be  more  or  less  in- 
jurious in  all  cases;  these  objectors  I 
should   refer  to   such  cases  as   one   I 


am  acquainted  with  ;  in  which  one 
dish  of  tea  has  produced  as  bad  and 
more  rapid  effects;  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  innocent  to  most  people.  Such 
is  ti)e  |)owcr  of  idiosyncracy  in  deter- 
mining tlie  effects  of  medicines,  and 
even  articles  of  diet.  The  late  Dr.  Gre- 
gory had  a  fit  of  palpitation  so  severe  as 
to  confine  him  for  several  days,  from 
eating  the  seed  of  an  apple,  and  any 
bitter  produced  the  same  eflect  upon 
him.  It  is  on  the  general  effects  of 
medicines,  not  on  the  exceptions,  that 
our  judgment  of  tiiem  must  be  formed. 

I  nave  just  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  when  the  sedative  effect  of  mercury 
has  once  been  produced,  itisapt  to  shew 
itself  from  much  smaller  doses  than  those 
which  first  occasiimed  it.  The  patient  in 
whom  the  eiglifh  part  of  a  grain  of  blue 
pill  produced  so  pernicious  an  effect, 
had  in  the  first  instance  for  some  time 
taken,  without  inconvenience,  half  a 
grain  three  times  a-day.  In  this  case  it 
was  necessary,  occasionally,  altogether 
to  lay  aside  the  medicine;  yet,  even 
here,  it  was  the  chief  means  of  restor- 
ing a  degree  of  health  which  no  plan  of 
treattnent,  under  the  most  skilful  physi- 
cians, had  for  more  tlian  twelve  years 
been  alile  to  procure. 

When  the  sedative  effect  appears  in 
the  employment  of  minute  doses  of 
mercury,  one  of  three  plans  is  gene- 
rally found  to  a  certain  extent  success- 
ful;  for  wlien  this  effect  occurs  to  any 
considerable  degree,  the  relief  is  never 
so  speedy,  and  seldom  so  perfect,  as  in 
more  fMvourai)le  constitutions.  The 
first  thing  which  should  be  tried,  is  still 
to  lessen  the  dose.  ]f  even  tiie  smallest 
dose  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  any 
effect  bus  still  that  of  a  sedative,  when 
given  fre(|ueritly,  the  medicine  must 
then  either  for  a  certain  time  be  aban- 
doned, or  larger  doses  at  longer  inter- 
vals must  be  employed;  which  some- 
times succeed,  after  the  effect  of  the 
more  frequent  minute  doses,  where 
they  have  previously  failed.  When  the 
minute  doses  have,  after  being  em- 
ployed for  some  time,  produced  the  se- 
dative effect,  the  patient  generally  ex- 
periences great  relief  on  abstaining- 
from  the  use  of  the  alterative,  and  then 
only  we  can  judge  of  the  good  it  has 
done.  In  such  cases,  while  he  con- 
tinues to  improve  under  means  which 
increase  his  strength  and  tend  to  miti- 
gate the  occasional  symptoms,  the  al- 
terative  should  not  be  resumed;    but 
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as  soon  as  svinptoms  of  relapse  shew 
iheinselves,  it  is  necessary  again  to 
havo  recourse  to  it,  but  in  still  smaller 
(loses.  If  the  sedalive  eftert  aarain 
shews  itself,  the  only  resource,  before 
aijain  (Hsruiitiiuiins^  it,  is  that  just  uicn- 
tioncd — a  trial  of  larger  closer  at  longer 
intervals. 

If  by  none  of  these  plans  the  effect 
of  the  alterative  can  be  so  uKMiified  as 
to  suit  the  cnnstitulion,  and  make  the 
necessary  impression  on  the  disease,  in 
the  cases  I  am  speaking  of,  vvhetl)cr 
long-continued  fuiiclii)nal  disease,  or 
such  organic  disease  as  mercury  can  in- 
fluence, we  can  in  general  do  little  more 
for  the  patient  than  attempt  to  support 
liis  strength  and  aflford  him  temporary 
relief. 

.Such  are  the  chief  points  to  he  at- 
tended to  in  the  employment  of  minute 
and  frequently-repeated  doses  of  mer- 
cury in  chronic  cases,  in  which  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  re- 
medy. 'Jhe  present  communication 
c'oes  not  admit  of  my  entering  more 
particularly  into  the  nature  of  these 
cases.  Tliey  comprehend  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  rlie  chionic  di.-eases  to 
which  we  are  subject,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  digestive  orijans  having 
more  or  less  share  either  in  the  causes 
which  have  produced,  or  those  which 
prolong  them.  One  of  these  cases,  which 
I  have  frequently  seen  prove  fatal,  I  shall 
briefly  notice ;  because,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  writers, 
or  confounded  witii  otlier  diseases. 

It  consists  in  a  langnid  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  brain,  if  it  deserves  that 
name,  and  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  it 
goes,  essentially  influenced  by  no  plan 
of  treatment  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  minute  mercurial  doses,     ft  !)etrays 
itself  by   a  derangement   of    function, 
not  remarkable  for  its  severity,  but  its 
universality  and  its  obstinacy  ;  and  as- 
sumes very  much  the  form  of  common 
nervous  complaints  produced  bv  irrita- 
tion of  the  dijxestive  organs :  biit   it   is 
more  steady  in   its  course,  and  inflii- 
cnced    the    function?    more   generully. 
The  only  inflammatory  indication   is   a 
certain   de^'rce  of  tightness  of   pulse, 
and  an  occasional  recurrence  of  fever- 
ish heats,  except   (as  not  unfrequently 
happens)   the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  uniformly  below  the  healthy  standard". 
Vet,  even  tiiefl.  traces   of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  or  its  meml>ranes,  are  no 
Jess  found  after  death  M'fuch  is  occasion- 


ed by  organic  disease  of  this  organ,  the 
c<msequence  of  its  inilammatory  state, 
or  by  languid  inflammation  and  siniilar 
change  of  structure  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  vital  organs,  excited  by  the 
long-continued  irritation  of  the  liraiu. 
I  have,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Healtli,  and  particularly  tha 
Prevention  of  Organic  Diseases,  entered 
at  considerable  lengtii  into  the  diagno- 
sis of  this  disease,  and  its  plan  of  treat- 
ment. I  need  hardly  say  that  the  liver 
is  always  more  or  less  affected  in  it ; 
and  where  it  chiefly  arises  from  obsti- 
nate debility  and  irritation  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  which  appears  to  be  its 
most  frequent  source,  the  minute  ami 
frequently-repeated  doses  of  mercury, 
with  such  other  means  as  the  more  ur- 
gent symptoms  require,  constitute  the 
only  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have 
found,  not  only  at  all  successful,  but 
capable  of  making  any  decided  impres- 
sion on  it.  I  also  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  same  treatise  for  the  ac- 
count of  a  disease  of  tlie  lungs,  which 
appears  at  advanced  periods  of  life,  of 
very  fre(]uent  occurrence;  respecting- 
the  treatment  of  which,  after  it  is  de- 
cidedly established,  I  would  make  the 
sairie  observations. 

I  shall  close  thi^  part  of  the  subject 
by  cursorily  relating  a  case  exhibiting 
tiie  etfects  of,  and  mode  of  regulating, 
the  minute  doses  of  mercury  in  a  fa- 
vourable constitution,  where  an  un- 
usual continuance  of  the  treatment  was 
required,  but  I  had  none  of  the  diffi- 
culties above  stated  to  contend  with. 

An  officer,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  returned  from  India  in  a 
state  of  great  debility,  liis  counte- 
nnnce  was  sallow,  and  at  once  informed 
the  experienced  eye  that  he  laboured 
under  organic  disease.  The  liver  was 
much  enlarged  and  indurated;  he  was 
subject  to  severe  inflammatory  attacks 
in  it  :infl  the  neighbourinp  parts,  which 
greatly  increased  his  debility,  and  frc- 
(piently  bro;;<xht  him  into  immediate 
danger  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  state  was 
such  as  is  supposed  rarely  to  admit  of  a 
perfect  restoration  to  health.  The 
ten\pDrary  attacks  were  relieved  by  lo- 
cal blood-letting  and  such  means  as  al- 
layed the  pain  und  quickly  restored  a  freer 
secretion  of  bile ;  and  in  the  intervals 
he  was  desired  to  take  half  a  grain  of 
blue  pill  and  a  grain  of  the  extract  of 
hcnl)ane,  three  times  a-<lay,  with  such 
medicines  as  ajlaycd    the  tendency   to 
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fever.  The  most  ntitiitioiis  diet,  of 
easy  digestion,  which  his  state  admitted 
of,  was  enjoined,  and  he  was  desired  to 
he  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  he  could 
without  any  de«free  of  fatiijue  or  tiie 
risk  of  taking  cohl ;  and,  as  his  strength 
improved,  to  make  walking  his  prin- 
cipal exercise.  In  a  short  time  he  ex- 
perienced a  sensible  improvctnent  in  his 
health,  the  severity  of  the  inflammatory 
attacks  abated,  and  in  the  space  of 
some  months  ceased  to  return.  lie 
could  now  move  about  with  more  case, 
although  the  enlargement  of  the  liver 
was  still  considerable  ;  and,  after  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  be  attended  to,  he  was  not 
prevented  from  soing  to  the  country, 
and  to  tlie  Continent,  to  which  his 
affairs  called  him. 

His  recovery  gradually  advancing,  he 
repeatedly  thought  himself  well  enouijh, 
according  to  tlie  directions  I  had  given 
him,  to  permit  the  alterative  to  be  dis- 
continued, but  was  constantly  obliged 
to  return  to  its  use,  in  conse(|uence  of 
a  return  of  the  symptoms.  I  saw  him 
from  time  to  time,  without  findinj  any 
reason  to  change  bis  plan  of  treatment, 
assuring  him  that  the  lime  would  come 
when  the  means  of  cure  might  be  laid 
aside  without  a  return  of  the  disease, 
and  that  it  only  required  the  slight  re- 
mains of  his  disease  to  be  subdued,  and 
the  habit  of  health  maintained  l)y  the 
medicines  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
in  order  to  render  it  pprmancnt  without 
their  aid.  It  was  now  si.x  or  eight 
months  from  the  commencement  of 
the  treatment,  and  hardly  any  eiiLirge- 
ment  of  the  liver  could  be  perceived  ; 
and  at  each  interval  at  which  1  saw  him 
the  improvement,  both  of  his  looks  and 
strength,  was  apparent.  I  stil!  advised 
him,  from  time  to  time,  to  try  how  far 
tlie  alterative  could  be  luid  aside,  but  to 
return  to  it  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
least  threatening  of  a  renewal  of  his 
symptoms. 

At  the  end  of  more  than  two  years 
from  the  lime  he  had  begun  the  em- 
ployment of  it,  during  which  he  was 
uniformly  recovering  both  his  strength 
and  healthy  appearance,  he  found  my 
prediction  verified.  He  no  loiiijer  re- 
quired the  use  of  medicine.  All  en- 
largement of  the  liver  had  disappeared, 
and  he  had  in  all  respects  regained  both 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  health. 
He  returned  to  the  service,  but  not  to 
India;    and    althaugh|  three    or    four 


years  have  now  elapsed,  he  has  experi- 
enced no  symptom  of  his  disease,  and 
has,  within  the  last  twelvemontii,  gone 
aiiroad  in  a  high  official  situation. 

Of  the.  effects  of  minute,  doses  of  Mer- 
cury III  ncnte  cases. 

I  am  now  to  lay  before  the  reader 
such  observations  as  my  experience  has 
at!'orded  res|)ecting  the  effects  of  minute 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  mer- 
cury in  acute  cases.  It  is  evident,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  they  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  the  more  active 
doses  of  this  medicine,  wliicb  are 
often  employed  with  such  advan- 
tage in  their  early  stages,  with  a  view 
to  excite  the  toijiid  liver,  relieve  its 
loaded  vessels,  and  cause  a  general  de- 
termination of  the  fluids  downwards, 
where,  from  the  excited  state  of  the 
circulation,  there  is  too  ffreat  a  deter- 
mination to  the  head.  Wliile  these  and 
other  means  of  great  and  immediate 
effect  are  to  any  considerable  degree 
necessary,  the  minute  doses  have  gene- 
rally no  sensible  operation,  and  there- 
fore no  ])lace  ;  but  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  acute  diseases,  after  they  are  to  a 
certain  degree  mitigated,  the  sym|ttoms 
are  prolonged  by  the  obstinacy  of  local 
affections,  which  have  either  produced, 
or  been  produced  by,  tlie  state  of 
general  excitement.  The  liver,  from 
its  extensive  sympathies,  often  shares 
in  the  oriijinal  cause ;  and  still  more 
fre(|uently  the  state  of  this  ort^an,  in- 
duced by  the  disease,  tends  to  prolono- 
or  renew  it,  and  the  patient  thus  falls 
into  a  state  of  less  acute  but  (/bstinate 
siiffoiing. 

The  cases  most  apt  to  degenerate  into 
such  a  slate,  are  those  of  protracted 
fever  and  affections  of  the  oigans  which 
most  symjiaibise  with  the  liver — parti- 
cularly the  brain  and  liin^s.  Every  phy- 
sician must  have  met  wiih  cases  of  fever 
which  neither  subsided  as  usual,  nor 
were  followed,  as  liappens  in  favourable 
cases,  by  a  coo;l  appetite  and  a  more 
or  less  rapid  recovery  of  strength. 
Either  the  febrile  symptoms  continue 
to  recur,  or  the  patient  remains  languid 
and  dispirited,  and  what  arc  called  the 
remains  of  the  disease,  hang  about  him. 
In  by  far  the  majority  of  such  cases,  it 
will  be  found  that  more  or  less  perma- 
nent functional  disorder  of  the  liver  has 
been  established ;  and  altlioiii;h,  from 
the  chronic  nature  of  this  affection,  it 
has  not  prerented  the  subsiding  of  the 
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more  urgent  symptoms,  it  supports  a 
constant  tendency  to  their  renewal ; 
and  where  it  is  not  sulBcient  to  produce 
this  effect,  it  frequently  prevents  the  re- 
covery of  the  appetite,  and  always  of 
thestrensfth  and  spirits. 

The  state  of  the  liver  can  only  i)e 
with  certainty  ascertained  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  regions  of  this  organ,  and 
of  the  duodenum,  where  some  tender- 
ness or  fulness  will  be  discovered,  if 
the  cause  which  impedes  tlie  recovery 
exists  in  the  liver,  which  it  will  be 
found  to  do  in  at  least' nineteen  such 
cases  out  of  twenty. 

Every  one  will  agree,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  all  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  a  debilitating  nature  are  out  of 
the  question ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  see  them  aggravated  by  the 
attempt  of  the  practitioner  to  restore 
the  strength  by  powerful  tonics,  by 
which  both  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence 
of  the  fever  and  the  oppression  and 
restlessness  are  increased  j  and  I  have 
seen  many  such  instances,  in  which  the 
patient,  guided  by  the  effects  of  these 
means,  has  refused  to  pursue  them.  In 
the  most  favourable  cases  they  tend 
only  to  support  the  patient  under  his 
disease,  not  to  relieve  it,  and,  if  their 
eti'ects  on  the  liver  be  not  counteracted  by 
the  eft'orts  of  the  constitution  itself, 
never  fail  eventually  to  increase  the 
mischief.  The  only  etiectual  means 
are  those  which  restore  this  organ, 
which  is  only  to  be  here  attempted  by 
sucli  as  suit  the  debilitated  state  of  the 
patient. 

In  many  instances  it  may  be  effected 
by  a  few  grains  of  the  blue  pill,  taken 
every  second  night,  and  gently  carried 
ofl"  by  the  bowels  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  combined  with  means  which 
prevent  the  return  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  such  stimulants  as  the  patient 
can  bear  without  any  tendency  of  this 
kind,  or  any  increase  of  the  restless- 
ness and  oppression.  In  the  more  ob- 
stinate cases  such  means  fail ;  and  then 
I  know  of  none  which  will  succeed  ex- 
cept the  substitution  of  the  minute  and 
frequently  repeated,  for  the  occasional 
larger  mercurial  doses,  combined  with 
the  other  means  just  mentioned,  and 
regulated  on  tl>e  principles  I  have  ex- 
plained. The  existence  of  such  a  case 
as  that  I  am  describing  is,  I  believe, 
always  the  effect  of  the  state  of  the 
liver  having  been  overlooked  in  the 
course  of  the  fever,  and  the  frequency 


of  such  cases  points  out  in  a  striking 
manner  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  state  of  this  organ  in  all  diseases  of 
prolonged  excitement — a  necessity  still 
more  strikingly  exemplified  by  what  I 
am  about  to  say  of  those  cases  in  which 
such  excitement  is  supported  by  a  local 
cause. 

As  the  blood  is  returned  from  the 
brain  by  canals  which  cannot  partake 
of  the  generally  increased  excitement 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  such  ex- 
citement is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  tendency  to  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  this  organ,  which,  within 
certain  limits  for  the  time  increasing  its 
powers,  appears  to  be  a  provision  of 
Nature,  for  bestowing  on  us  greater 
than  usual  nervous  energy  at  the  times 
it  is  most  called  for,  as  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  exciting  passions,  or  in 
running,  wrestling,  &c.  Hence  in  all 
diseases  of  increased  excitement  more 
or  less  tendency  to  accumulation  of 
i)lood  ill  the  head  is  a  constant  atten- 
dant. To  this  we  must  refer  the  pain, 
and  many  other  affections  of  the  head, 
which  are  so  apt  to  attend  fever. 

The  tendency  to  these  subsides, 
of  course,  as  the  excitement  of  the 
sanguiferous  system  abates,  unless  the 
brain  or  its  vessels  have  sustained  some 
more  permanent  injury  during  the  |)eriod 
of  excitement.  It  seems  frequently  to 
happen,  however,  especially  when  the 
excitement  is  severe  and  long  continued, 
that  even  where  the  due  action  of  the 
brain  itself  is  restored,  the  organs, 
which  most  sympathise  witli  it,  suffer 
more  permanent  derangement  of  func- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  from  their  vessels  partaking  of  the 
state  of  general  excitement,  that  various 
local  derangements  arise  in  fever,  affect- 
ing the  parts  which  happen  to  be  most 
lialile  to  disease. 

No  organ  is  so  liable  to  suffer  in  this 
way  as  the  liver,  and  in  some  climates 
this  liability  is  so  great,  that  its  affec- 
tions become  the  leading  feature  in 
almost  all  febrile  diseases ;  and  even  in 
such  climates  as  our  own,  functional 
derangement  of  this  organ  is  the  most 
frequent  of  all  the  local  affections  which 
supervene  in  fever.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  cases  I  have  just  refer- 
red to,  the  hepatic  affection  remaining 
after  the  fever  has  subsided. 

It  is  when  it  becomes  evident  in  the 
course  of  the  fever,  and  when  it  does 
so,  it  always  aggravates  and  prolongs  it. 
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and  has  resisted  occasional  active  doses 
of  mercury ;  that  I  have  found  the  mi- 
nute doses  of  this  medicine,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  usual  means,  so  benehcial. 
The  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  and 
a  more  favourable  course  of  tlie  whole 
disease,  u)ay,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  with  confidence  expected  from  them, 
particularly  when  combined  with  local 
measures  in  the  neighbourhond  of  the 
liver  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  an  instance 
in  which  tiiey  in  any  dea^ree  tended  to 
increase  the  febrile  symptoms.  By  their 
means,  with  or  without  the  continued 
aid  of  occasional  more  active  mercurial 
doses,  according;  to  circumstances,  the 
hepatic  affection  may.  always  be  con- 
trolled and  brouffiit  to  terminate  with 
the  fever  ;  so  that  such  cases  become  as 
manaijeai)le,  and  as  little  liable  to  leave 
remains  behind  them,  as  when  no  he- 
patic affection  has  attended. 

In  acute  cases,  I  eenerally  give  the 
mercurial  every  six  instead  of  eight 
hours.  In  these,  especially  where 
the  excitement  is  still  considerable,  it 
rarely  shews  any  tendency  to  affect  the 
mouth,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  very 
rarely  to  produce  any  degree  of  the  se- 
dative effect  to  which,  in  conse(|uence 
of  the  more  powerful  impression  of 
the  disease,  the  constitution  is  for  the 
time  very  little  liable.  It  very  seldom, 
indeed,  produces  any  sensible  effect  but 
that  of  a  gradual  mitigation  of  the 
symptoms. 

Towards  the  decline  of  fever,  where 
such  an  affection  of  the  liver  has  super- 
vened, the  fever  often  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  this  cause  alone;  and  even  in 
cases  where  it  has  proved  most  obsti- 
nate, will  immediately  begin  to  abate 
on  the  system  being  brought  gently  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  alterative. 

There  is  another  class  of  acute  dis- 
eases in  which  the  minute  mercurial 
doses  are  of  great  use  ;— I  allude  to  acute 
inflammation  of  the  liver  itself,  or  of 
those  organs  which  most  sympathise 
witli  it — particularly  the  brain  and 
lungs. 

Their  benefit  in  acute  hepatitis  is  not 
confined  to  the  more  advanced  stages  ; 
they  are  of  essential  use  as  soon  as  the 
canal  is  effectually  cleared  by  more  pow- 
erful mercurials,  coml)ined  with  proper 
purgatives.  When  larger  doses  are 
given  with  any  other  view  than  the  eva- 
cuations they  occasion,  tbey  tend  to  in- 
crease the  inflammatory  symptoms  ; 
yet,  in  this  case,  the  constitutional  as 


well  as  the  local  effects  of  the  mercurial 
are  required,  and  by  the  minute  doses 
it  is  obtained,  as  far  as  I  haveoliserved, 
without  any  tendency  of  this  kind  even 
in  the  most  inflammatory  cases. 

When  the  affection  of  the  liver  is 
secondary,  the  local  operation  of  the 
larger  doses  is  often  sufficient  to  restore 
its  function.  It  is  only  when  it  degene- 
rates more  or  less  into  a  chronic  state 
that  the  constitutional  effect  of  the  me- 
dicine is  required  ;  but  in  the  case  before 
us,  we  want  all  the  aids  which  the  great 
influence  of  mercury  on  the  part  here 
primarily  afle'.tcd  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing ;  and  this  is  tiie  more  necessary  be- 
cause the  disease  is  apt  to  assume  more 
or  less  of  a  chronic  form,  and  become 
more  obstinate  in  proportion  as  it  does 
so  ;  the  speedy  relief  of  which  will  de- 
pend on  the  degree  in  which  the  system 
is  prepared  to  meet  it.  We  have  seen 
in  the  last  case,  detailed  above,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  system  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  minute  doses, 
the  attacks  of  hepatitis  which  threatened 
the  patient's  life  declined,  and  at  length 
were  wholly  prevented. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the 
function  of  the  liver  is  always  more  or 
less  affected,  and  this  organ  not  unfre- 
quently  partakes  of  the  inflammation  ; 
and  as  its  affection  has  its  cause  in  the 
powerful  sympathy  which  exists  between 
these  organ.s,  it  cannot  fail  to  influence 
the  original  disease.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  state  of 
the  liver  always  demands  attention — is 
often  the  means  of  supporting  and  re- 
newing the  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  former  organ ;  and  when,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  habitual  derangement 
of  function  in  the  liver  has  been  origi- 
nally the  means  of  determining  the  in- 
flammation to  the  brain,  the  treatment 
of  the  hepatic  afl'ectiun,  alter  the  more 
severe  inflammatory  symptoms  are  re- 
lieved by  proper  evacuations,  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  part  of  the 
means  of  cure. 

We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  the 
effects  on  the  brain  of  continued  irrita- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs  in  the  inter- 
nal water  of  the  head  in  children,  which, 
in  nineteen  cases  in  twenty — 1  may  say, 
indeed,  in  all  which  are  not  the  conse- 
quence of  mechanical  injury  of  the 
brain — arises  from  this  cause,  and  which, 
without  the  aid  of  mercury,  may,  even 
in  its  earlier  stages,  be  regarded  as  very 
nearly  an  incurable  disease,  so  unsuc- 
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cessful  are  all  our  other  means  with- 
out it. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  efiFects  of 
mercury  in  children,  fn  them,  calomel 
is  fjenerally  its  best  preparation,  and 
the  frequent  repetition  of  minute  doses 
has  much  less  sanative  effect  in  them 
than  in  adults.  The  same  principle, 
however,  holds  in  the  treatment  of  tiieir 
diseases.  Except  where  they  require 
the  immediate  and  powerful  effects  of 
the  medicine,  comparatively  small 
doses  at  comparatively  short  intervals  is 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  employing 
it.  I  have  found  half  a  grain  of  calo- 
mel, given  at  the  interval  of  eight  or 
twelve  hours  in  the  more  urgent,  and 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  in  the 
less  urgent  cases,  combined  with  more 
or  less  rhubarb,  or  some  other  cathar- 
tic, according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
the  best  alterative  in  them  ;  lor  here  it 
should  always  be  made  to  act  more  or 
less  as  a  purgative.  Its  local  operation 
seems  to  be  that  which  best  suits  the 
constitution  of  children. 

Advantage  is  rarely  obtained,  but 
often  great  distress  and  even  danger, 
from  the  mercury  affecting  the  mouth, 
particularly  in  very  young  children, 
which  every  practitioner  knows  is,  for- 
tunately, very  little  apt  to  happen. 
Whether  given  in  large  or  small  doses, 
it  must  be  given  as  a  purgative  only, 
except  in  a  very  few  acute  cases  where 
life  is  immediately  threatened,  and  the 
immediate  and  most  powerful  effect  of 
the  medicine  is  required  ;  and  even  here 
the  bowels  must  be  kept  in  the  most 
open  state,  which  the  large  doses,  some- 
times necessary  even  at  short  intervals, 
seldom  fail  to  do.  This  practice,  which 
is,  I  believe,  often  carried  farther  than 
is  either  necessary  or  proper,  is  in  ge- 
neral borne  far  better  than  we  should  a 
priori  expect.  Tlie  free  secretion  of 
mucus  in  the  bowels  of  children,  seems 
both  to  defend  them  against  tlie  irrita- 
tion of  the  calomel,  and  to  prevent  its 
absorption. 

In  the  less  acute  cases,  it  is  sur- 
prising from  what  states  infants  may 
be  restored  by  the  alterative  use  of 
calomel,  iriven  in  the  way  just  men- 
tioned. Wlien  the  ekiii  has  become  yel- 
low and  shrivelled,  and  hung  loosely 
round  the  emaciated  limbs,  in  which 
there  remained  scarce  a  trace  of  muscle, 
the  wrinkled  coimtenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  extreme  old  age — a  re- 
markaljlc  feature  in  the  worst  stage  of 


certain  chronic  diseases  of  infants — 
while  the  distended  and  in  many  parts 
indurated  abdomen  has  appeared  to  have 
drawn  to  itself  almost  all  the  remaining 
substance  of  the  enfeebled  frame,  the 
change  effected  by  such  means  in  a  fa- 
vourable habit — for  we  cannot  always 
expect  such  a  result — has  surprised  all 
who  witnessed  it.  As  the  abdomen  de- 
creased and  became  of  a  natural  soft- 
ness, the  limbs  have  become  plump,  and 
the  countenance  of  a  healthy  colour  and 
natural  expression. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  in- 
fluence of  tiie  brain  in  the  vital  func- 
tions, and  consequently  the  influence 
of  their  organs  on  it,  and  from  what 
was  observed  above  respecting  its 
chronic  inflammatory  affections,  the 
reader  will  perceive  how  essential 
the  employment  of  mercury,  given  in 
the  way  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  attending 
hepatic  affection,  is  in  ail  long-continu- 
ed diseases  of  this  organ.  Some  affec- 
tion of  the  liver  always  attends  in  such 
cases,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen 
happens  in  stomach  affections,  even 
wiiere  the  state  of  this  organ  has  had  no 
share  in  producing  that  of  the  brain, 
the  latter  is  both  supported  and  ag- 
gravated by  it,  so  that  the  cure  of  the 
sympathetic  not  only  becomes  essential 
to  that  of  the  original  disease,  but  often 
the  most  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  liver,  many  of  the  forego- 
ing observations  apply  to  a  great  variety 
of  other  cases.  It  would  swell  the  pre- 
sent paper  to  too  great  a  size,  were  I  to 
attempt  even  cursorily  to  consider  all; 
I  shall  therefore  close  it  with  a  few,  and 
but  a  few,  observations  on  affections  of 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

Next  to  the  brain,  there  is  no  organ 
which  so  powerfully  sympathises  with  the 
liverastheluniTs.  Iiisnowahovefive-and- 
twenty  years  since  I  first,  in  my  Tren- 
tise  on  Symplomatic  /^ri;fj'«,  endeavour- 
ed to  disiinifuish  that  species  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption  which  arises  from 
affections  of  tlie  liver,  and  to  point  out 
its  appropriate  treatment.  A  few  years 
afterwcirds  1  presented  to  the  IMedico- 
Cliirurgical  Society  a  paper  on  this 
stiitject,  which  appeared  in  their 'I'rans- 
actions,  and  which  about  ten  years  ago 
was  re-pulilished  in  my  Trtatisf  on  In- 
flifjrstion  ;  and  in  a  Treatise  on  Organic 
Diseases,  published  in  1830,  1  have  en- 
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tered  into  the  subject  more  generally, 
and  pointed  out  other  afFectious  of  the 
luna^s  which  often  have  the  same  orijifin. 

Although  it  is  mucii  less  common  for 
disease  to  spread  from  the  lungs  to  the 
liver  than  vice  versa,  yet  this  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  and  the  atlection  of  the 
liver  then  re-acting  on  the  lungs,  never 
fails  to  add  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  ori- 
ginal affection,  and  to  increase  its  ten- 
dency to  return  ;  so  that,  as  we  have 
seen  with  respect  to  the  stomach  and 
brain,  the  treatment  of  tlie  sympathe- 
tic affection,  in  protracted  cases,  some- 
times becomes  the  most  essentia!,  reco- 
very being  prevented  by  it  alone;  for, 
from  the  various  causes  which  have  been 
mentioned,  wherever  affections  of  the 
liver  supervene,  they  arc  apt  to  become 
the  most  obstinate  part  of  tlie  disease. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  also 
decline  I'urllier  to  enter,  the  present  pa- 
per having  already  extended  beyond  the 
limits  i  had  assiirned  to  it ;  I  sh»ll, 
therefore,  only  observe,  that  it  affords 
many  proofs  illustrating  what  has  l)een 
said  of  the  state  of  the  liver  in  diseases 
which,  at  tirst  view,  appear  to  have 
little  relation  to  it.  The  liver  being, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  organ  of  little  sen- 
sibility, and  on  the  other  of  the  most 
extensive  sympathies,  tlie  reader  will 
easily  perceive  how  readily,  in  compli- 
cated cases,  it  may  essentially  influence 
the  disease,  and  yet  escape  tbeatteiition 
of  a  practitioner  who  is  not  sutiiciently 
aware  of  its  peculiarities.  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  con- 
cerned, whether  primarily  or  seconda- 
rily, the  niedicine  which  so  powerfully 
controls  it  forms  a  more  or  less  essential 
part  of  the  treatment,  not  only  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  speedy  or  protracted 
recovery,  but  often  to  the  favourable 
or  fatal  termination. 

The  sympathy  of  the  heart  with  the 
stomach  is  greater  than  with  the  liver, 
as  many  of  the  phenomena  of  disease 
evince  ;  but  such  is  the  immediate  sym- 
pathy of  the  stomach  and  liver,  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  heart  is  almost  as  much 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  latter  as 
if  its  sympathy  with  this  organ  were 
more  direct ;  and  as  we  have  no  means 
of  restoring  habitual  debility  of  the 
stomach  without  restoring  the  function 
•of  the  liver,  the  treatment  is  pretty 
nearly  tlie  same  in  protracted  functional 
disease  of  the  heart  as  if  it  more  im- 
mediately depended  on  the  state  of  that 
organ. 


It  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  affections  of  the  heart  to 
inquire  how  far  its  organic  diseases  can 
be  traced  to  long-contiimed  functional 
derangement,  and  what  share  affections 
of  the  digestive  organs  have  in  support- 
ing that  derangement.  These  questions 
1  have  considered  in  a  treatise  just  men- 
tioned, to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 
Much  of  what  is  there  said  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Hobson, 
of  IVIary-le-bone  Street,  a  well-known 
and  highly  respected  member  of  our  pro- 
fession, related  by  himself  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  journal  for  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, \S3\,  page  7'^-  This  case  is  equally 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  sympathy  in 
determining  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  that  of  the  minute  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  of  mercury  in  control- 
liug  iheni. 

Mr.  Mobson  had  for  thirty-four  yeara 
laboured  under  symptoms  of  diseased 
heart,  to  which  all  the  powers  of  his 
constitution  were  yielding.  He  had  be- 
come pale  and  oedematous,  with  habitu- 
ally oppressed  breathing,  which  in  a 
great  degree  incapacitated  him  for  all 
active  duties,  and  rendered  him  subject 
to  frequent  attacks  tliat  immediately 
threatened  his  life.  Being  a  medical 
practitioner  of  the  metropolis,  he  of 
course  had  the  advice  of  many,  and  those 
the  most  skilful,  and  was  regarded  by  all  as 
labouring  under  confirmed  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  so  that  no  attempt  was 
made  but  with  a  view  to  present  relief, 
and  he  had  not  for  some  years  left  his 
house  without  his  name  and  address  in 
his  hat,  fearing  that  he  might  not  return 
alive.  I  was  led  from  many  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  the  severity 
and  long-continuance  of  the  symptoms, 
to  regard  the  affection  of  the  heart  as 
chiefly  sympathetic.  The  function  of 
the  liver  was  always  more  or  less,  and 
occasionally,  much  disordered ;  and  se- 
veral of  the  symptoms  led  mc  to  believe 
that  if  organic  disease  of  the  heart  did 
exist,  it  was  not  in  snfiicient  extent  to 
cause  the  effects  I  witnessed. 

For  many  months  he  steadily  pursued 
the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  laid 
before  the  reader,  taking  half  a  grain  of 
blue  pill  three  times  a-day,  combined 
with  such  other  means  as  tended  to  re- 
store llie  digestive  organs,  and  relieve 
t!ic  occasional  more  severe  attacks. 
Tiiis  plan  had  not  l>een  continued  for 
many  weeks  linfore  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment appeared,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
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twelvemonth  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  him  relieved  from  every  symptom 
of  diseased  heart.  His  colour  became 
healthy ;  the  dropsical  swellings  left 
him,  and  he  was  restored  both  to  the 
appearance  and  functions  of  health.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  had  been  pursued  that  he 
published  the  account  of  his  case  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  and  ivhich, 
as  he  was  in  every  respect  go  well  quali- 
fied, will  make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  reader  than  any  account  of  it  I  could 
give. 

I  could  mention  several  similar  cases, 
though  of  less  continuance,  in  one  of 
wliich  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  were  quite  as  strongly 
marked,  and  which,  after  a  continuance 
of  many  years,  yielded  as  perfectly  to 
the  same  means. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  illus- 
trate the  two  great  objects  1  had  in  view 
in  the  present  paper.  The  extensive  in- 
fluence of  sympathy  in  the  phenomena, 
and  consequently  the  necessity  of  never 
losing  sight  of  it  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  the  power  of  mercury  in  in- 
fluencing their  progress,  arising  from  its 
influence  on  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems,  on 
which  the  functions  of  life  immediately 
depend,  and  its  controlling  the  att'ec- 
tions  of  the  organ  whose  sympathies  are 
at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
powerful. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew, 
that  on  the  power  of  sympathy  the 
phenomena  of  general  diseases  wholly 
depend  ;  and  all  internal  local  diseases 
may  be  sosimilated  by  their  correspond- 
ing sympathetic  affections,  that  there 
is  often  great  dilHculty  in  distinguishing 
them — a  difficulty  not  a  little  increased 
by  tlie  constant  tendency  of  the  sympa- 
thetic to  change  into  the  real  disease, 
which  frequently,  in  regulating  the 
treatment  of  tiie  different  stages,  ren- 
ders morbid  dissection  itself,  in  general 
our  surest  guide,  fallacious. 

The  effects  of  sympathy,  which  under 
all  circumstances  is  constantly  operat- 
ing in  our  frame,  have  never  been  disre- 
garded by  physicians  ;  and  the  powers  of 
mercury  have  in  many  respects  been 
well  understood  by  them.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prove,  however,  that  the  for- 
mer have  not  sufficiently  commanded 
their  attention,  nor  have  they  sufficiently 
investigated  the  latter. 


Even  in  the  present  state  of  medicine 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  fatal  errors  is  the  treatment  of  the 
sympathetic,  which  in  a  great  propor- 
tion of  cases  becomes  the  most  promi- 
nent, disease,  without  the  necessary  at- 
tention to  the  original  affection,  obscured, 
but  not  removed  by  it;  for  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  obviate  a  consequence,  if 
the  cause  be  still  allowed  to  operate,  a 
far  less  degree  of  which  will  support 
than  that  which  originally  caused  the 
train  of  symptoms  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner  is  too  often  un- 
fortunately confined. 

The  principles  on  vvhich  mercury 
operates  have,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging,  been  in  several  respects  misun- 
derstood, and  consequently  the  means 
by  which  we  may  as  much  as  possible 
obtain  the  good  and  avoid  the  bad 
effects  of  this  medicine,  in  several  ways 
mistaken.  The  attainment  of  these  ob- 
jects the  reader  must  have  perceived,  if  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  him 
along  with  me,  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  sympathy.  Without  this  know- 
ledge, however  well  the  operation  of 
mercury  may  be  understood,  its  correct; 
application  is  impossible. 

No  practitioner  can  avoid  seeing, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  this  medicine,  employed, 
either  as  an  active  and  present,  or  as  an 
eventual  and  more  slowly  operating 
means  of  cure.  These  are  often  appa- 
rent to  the  least  observant,  but  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  cases  adapted  to  its  em- 
ployment, and  to  regulate  it  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner,  require  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease, 
and  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  than  at 
first  view  appears.  No  one  can  be  more 
sensible  than  myself  how  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  these  subjects.  All  I  have 
attempted  is  to  give  the  result  of  my 
o^vn  experience  relating  to  them,  and 
point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
proper  mode  of  investigating  them  ;  and 
particularly  to  press  on  the  reader  that 
while  our  attention  is  confined  to  the 
more  prominent  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the 
medicine  ;  we  may  do  much  mischief  by 
so  active  a  means,  and  we  shall  certainly 
lose  much  of  the  advantages  it  is  capa- 
ble of  bestowing. 

Cavondisli-Squrire, 
Feb.  It32. 
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From  the  repeated  opportunities  which 
we  have  taken  of  late  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  subject  of 
medical  statistics,  it  will  be  judged  (and 
judged  rij^htly)  that  the  importance  is 
not  small  which  we  are  inclined  to  at- 
tach to  this — we  have  no  doubt  to  many 
of  our  readers — both  novel  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  knowledge.  In  truth, 
the  value  of  the  species  of  information 
which  it  affords  has  long  been  most 
egregiously  slighted.  Century  after 
century  has  been  passing  away — theo- 
ries and  systems  have  been  rising  and 
setting — and  the  conjectural  nature  of 
medicine,  with  its  almost  entire  depen- 
dence on  experimental  research,  has 
been  pretty  generally  admitted  ;  yet,  of 
the  advantages  about  which,  with  re- 
gard to  final  results,  statistics  alone 
can  supply  them  with  solid  informa- 
tion, medical  theorists  have  in  very  few 
instances  condescended  to  avail  them- 
selves. The  materials,  it  is  true,  have 
long  been  lying  in  an  almost  unmanage- 
able condition  ;  but  this  excuse  will 
hardly  serve  their  turn  in  future.  The 
volume,  of  which  we  have  given  the 
title  below,  contains  a  treasure  of  in- 


•  Mortality  of  the  Metropolis.  A  statistical 
view  of  the  number  of  persons  reported  to  have 
died  of  each  of  more  than  lOO  kinds  of  diseases 
and  casualties,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  in 
each  of  the  two  hundred  and  four  years,  1G29- 
18.31,  shewing  the  proportion  reported  to  have 
died  in  each  of  thirteen  gradations  of  ages  in 
each  of  the  105  years,  1728-1831,  and  the  total 
number  buried  in  each  parish  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  in  each  of  the  1/(5  years,  1G57-18.31. 
Accompanied  with  a  variety  of  Statistical  Ac- 
counts, &c.  &c.  By  J.  Marshall,  Esq.  -Ito. 
Treuttell,  Wurtz,  and  Ricliter. 


struction  luminously  disposed,  and 
which,  if  rightly  used,  may,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  have  a  beneticial  in- 
fluence in  remedying  the  diseases  of  the 
nation.  Need  we  add,  that  the  sense 
in  which  we  would  be  understood  to 
speak,  id  one  totally  devoid  of  all  me- 
taphor ? 

There  is  an  obvious  and  curious  sub- 
ject on  which  the  work  before  us  could, 
we  are  sure,  throw  much  light,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted to  elucidate  it  before— owing 
to  the  want,  no  doubt,  of  such  data  as 
Mr.  Marshall's  volume  now  so  compen- 
diously supplies :  we  allude  to  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lative merits  of  the  systems  of  practice 
which  have  prevailed  in  this  metropolis 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years.  To 
this  topic  we  may,  on  some  future  oc- 
casion, proI)ably  revert ;  but  at  pre- 
sent we  prefer  to  confine  ourselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  some  of  the  most 
striking  facts  which  arrest  our  attention 
in  turning  over  Mr.  Marshall's  pages. 

With  the  history  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, our  readers  must  be  all  familiar  ; 
we  shall  therefore  merely  remind  them 
that,  at  the  first  registering  of  those 
documents  with  any  sort  of  regularity, 
which  was  about  the  year  1603,  tiiey 
merely  consisted  of  lists  of  christenings 
and  burials ;  but  in  1629  they  assumed  a 
very  superior  degree  of  importance, 
containing,  in  addition,  the  fatal  dis- 
eases and  casualties  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  being  returned  ever  since, 
in  that  form,  weekly,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
With  such  a  high  destiny,  the  bills 
ought,  as  Mr.  Marshall  justly  observes, 
to  be  at  least  respectable ;  and  we  are 
ready  to  go  all  the  way  with  him  in  ex- 
pressing acertain  degree  of  veneration  for 
the  worshipful  company  of  parish  clerks 
—the  ancient  fraternity  of  St.  Nicholas ; 
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but  our  gallantry,  we  confess  it,  will  not  without.     Now,  of  this  portion  of  Lon- 

bear  us  out  in  tendering  an  equal  de-  don,  the  return  of  the 

gree  of  attachment  to  the  "  old  ladies"  Population  in  1631  was  130,178 

who  perforin  the  function  of  icarc/iers :  ^''OO    ...    i;08,300 

there  we  leave   Mr.  M.  to  enact  the  And  it  will  be  useful  to  state  further, 

champion   alone.    Seriously,  however,  that  the 

1.    f..^^   oil    „r<.  »,c«„  Population  in  1801  was  364,526 

we   cannot  consent,  from  all  we  nave  t  ^^^^  498  719 

heard  of  those  old  angels  of  the  dead,  iggi    ...    (316,628 

even  when    understood  to  be  on  their  1851    ...    761,348 

best  behaviour,  to  liken  them,  as  the  The  first  thing  now  that  we  shall  no- 
above  gentleman  does,  to  the  sages-  ticeisthe  deaths  in  "child-bed."  The  au- 
femines  of  our  continental  neighbours  j  mjal  average  of  this  mortality,  during 
though  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  al-  what  IMr.  M.  calls  the  first  period  of  his 
low  that  in  the  supposed  humble,  if  not  display— that  is  to  say, from  1629  to  1689 
disreputable,  nature  of  their  employ-  — was  234;  during  the  fourth  or  last  pe- 
ment,  those  searchers  of  the  metropo-  riod  (1790-1831,)  it  was  hut  201.  Con- 
lis  have  been  quite  as  good  as  could  well  sidered  with  reference  to  the  population 
have  been  expected.  Were  these  func-  ja  these  respective  periods,  the  decrease 
tionaries,  indeed,  better  qualified  for  of  the  mortality  is  remarkable — and, 
their  office— and,  in  short,  could  the  no  doubt,  highly  creditable  to  the  im- 
returns  which  constitute  the  bills  be  proved  resources  of  the  obstetrical 
vouched  for  as  accurate  and  scientific —  branch  of  our  art. 
we  should  undoubtedly  possess  a  body  The  nuinliers  of  children  cut  off  by 
of  facts  the  most  valua!)le,  perhaps,  "  teething," — about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
ever  submitted  to  the  public  attention,  bundred  annually,  on  an  average,  from 
Perfection  of  this  sort,  however,  we  about  the  year  1636  to  1752— is  also 
have  yet  unfortunately  to  seek.  very    remarkable;    especially  as    con- 

In  comparing  the  respective  morta-     trasted  with    the    gradual    diminution 
lity  of  ditferent  periods,  it  is  obvious     since  the  latter  period, — for  many  years 
that  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  popu-     l)ack,  the  annual  mortality  not  averag- 
lation  of  the  metropolis  at  those  periods ;     ing  above  three  or  four  hundred. 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  popu-        "  Rickets"   also,   we  observe,  have 
lation    returns     cannot    be    depended    gradually  become  almost  totally  extinct, 
upon   as  possessing  any  commendable    after  having  prevailed  to  a  very  extra- 
degree  of  accuracy  until  so  late  as  1801  ;     ordinary  degree  ;  at  one  time  (between 
so  slow,  even  with  a  strong  political  mo-     l(i47  and  1715)  there  being  regularly 
tive,  has  the  nation  been  in  adopting  the    get  down  four  or  five  hundred  deaths 
advantages  of  statistical  research.  In  the    from  this  complaint  alone  annually, 
absence,  however,ofm()reexact  returns,        •' Convulsions"  are  still  very  fatal; 
we  are  not  without  occasional  resources,     though,  since  1740,    the   deaths   from 
of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves.     'Jlie     this  source  have  diminished  in  the  bills 
reader  will   recollect  that,  in  the  few     from  8500  to  about  2500,  at  which  they 
short  remarks  which  follow,  we  speak     stand  for  the  last  few  years, 
of  that   part   only   of  the  metropolis        The  diseases  popularly  classed  under 
which  is  within  tiie  bills  of  mortality  ;     the  head  of  cough,  hooping-cough,  and 
and  this  includes  (and  has  included,  we    croup,  have  had  a  most  determined  rate 
believe,  since  1629)    123  parishes— 97     of  progress  since  17.90.     "  Croup"  is 
within   the   walls  of  the  city,  and   26     no!  returned  till  1793,  when  tlu re  were 
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twelve  fatal  eases  of  it  reported  ;  and 
tiie  same  year  there  were  352  fatal  cases 
of  cough  and-  hooping-cough.  Now 
let  us  observe  the  increase  at  the  present 
period  :  the  deaths  from  croup  in  the 
year  1830,  were  126;  and  the  cases  of 
cough  and  hooping-cough,  terminating 
fatally,  were  stated  to  be,  last  year,  1 738 ! 

With  regard  to  hydrocephalus,  we 
fear  there  cannot  be  much  confidence 
reposed  in  the  inferences  which  might 
otherwise  be  drawn  from  these  bills; 
but  it  is  classed  very  variously  up  to 
the  year  1790,  under  tiie  titles  of  head- 
viold-sliot ,  or  muld-shot  head,  and  water 
in  the  head.  From  1715  to  1/52,  the 
mortality  increased  from  about  25  an- 
nually to  150;  it  then  gradually  di- 
minished to  about  50  annually,  at  which 
rate  it  stood  in  1 790  ;  and  since  tlie  latter 
year  it  has  been  gaining  ground  rather 
alarmingly — for  the  last  few  years 
ranging  generally  at  about  800  per  an- 
num. 

"  Consumption"  is  too  much  mixed 
up  with  asthma  and  "  phthisis"  in  these 
tables,  at  certain  periods  (for  instance, 
from  1690  to  1/00,  and  from  1729  to 
1739),  to  leave  us  as  unembarassed,  as  we 
should  wish,  in  our  inferences.  Prior 
to  1690,  astiima,  it  is  remarkable,  does 
not  seem  to  be  taken  into  account, 
liut  there  is  something,  certainly,  very 
singular  in  the  returns  of  consumption 
for  the  lust  hundred  years :  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  year  within  that  period 
in  which  the  number  of  deaths  does  not 
stand  at  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand. The  report,  however,  cannot  by 
any  means  be  looked  upon  as  unfa- 
vourable, seeing  the  great  increase  of 
population  (more  than  double)  within 
the  bills,  during-  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, and  if  we  bear  in  mind  also 
that  this,  if  any,  is  our  peculiarly  en- 
demic malady. 

From  1629  to  1710  the  small-pox  and 
measles  seem  to  have  been  as  remarka- 
ble for  their  variableness,  as  some  other 


diseases  for  their  uniformity.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  inocula- 
tion, it  clearly  appears  that  the  small- 
pox became  far  more  virulent  and 
extended  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  a  seriously-increased  rate  of  morta- 
lity continued  from  it,  up  to  the  time 
that  the  vaccine  came  into  use  ;  since 
then  it  has  gradually  abated.  In  1796 
we  find  3,500  deaths  from  small-pox 
recorded.  The  annual  mortality  now, 
from  this  disease,  is  about  five  or  six 
hundred.  But  with  respect  to  measles, 
it  is  a  fact  that  deserves  our  best  atten- 
tion, that  the  mortality  from  the  dis- 
ease, which  continued  exceedingly  va- 
riable and  moderate  down  to  1800,  since 
then  has  become  greatly  increased  and 
confirmed  in  its  virulence.  In  1801  the 
deaths  from  measles  were  reported  as 
136  ;  in  1831  they  were  750. 

Deaths  from  "  fever"  iiave  been  very 
gradually  and  considerably  diminishing 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  :  in 
1750  they  were  4,294;  in  1800  they 
were  2,713  ;  and  last  year  they  only 
amounted  to 965. 

"  Dropsy"  appears  to  have  progres- 
sively increased  from  1629  down  to 
1750,  subsequent  to  which  date  it  seems 
to  have  somewhat  abated  ;  but  it  mani- 
fests a  tendency  to  increase  again  since 
1810.  In  the  latter  year  the  deaths  were 
rated  at  'J?'^  i  they  were  returned  last 
year,  after  a  gradual  increase  during  the 
intermediate  period,  at  1,108.  And  we 
deem  it  worth  noticing,  too,  that  the 
deaths  from  "  palsy"  are  becoming  gra- 
dually more  frequent  since  about  the 
year  1790;  they  were  then  stated  to  be 
80  ;  they  were  last  year  246.  This 
would  lead  to  some  important  consi- 
derations ;  but  we  have  been  carried 
somewhat  farther  than  we  intended,  and 
must  now  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 

It  is  needless,  we  think,  to  add  many 
words  on  the  very  interesting  and  useful 
nature  of  the  researches  into  which  we 
have  been  examining.    To  all  who  de- 
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light  in  enlarged  views  of  the  objects 
about  which  the  profession  is  conver- 
sant, we  are  sure  this  work  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's will  afford  great  satisfaction  ; 
and  we  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  ex- 
press our  hope,  that  the  example  which 
is  here  set  by  that  clever  statistical 
writer  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  ac- 
curate returns  such  as  he  recommends, 
and  of  which  he  has,  in  the  work  before 
us,  supplied  us  with  the  properest  forms, 
be  kept  but  for  a  few  years  henceforth, 
medicine,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  most 
signally  aided  in  its  protection  of  the 
public  health,  while  it  will  have  ad- 
vanced considerably  towards  the  rank 
of  the  exact  sciences,  which,  without 
such  accurate  and  copious  statistics,  it 
can  never  hope  to  attain. 

PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA. 
The  returns  which  we  have  published 
each  week  must  have  convinced  those 
who  have  examined  them  that  the 
cholera  has  been  for  some  time  stea- 
dily, though  not  very  rapidly,  on 
the  increase.  Few,  indeed,  are  now 
hold  enough  to  deny  either  its  existence 
or  its  identity  with  the  disease  which 
has  gradually  been  extending  from  t!ie 
east  till  it  has  now  reached  nearly  the  wes- 
tern limits  of  Europe ;  and  the  few  who 
do  venture  to  persist  in  their  scepticism 
are  almost  without  exception  persons 
who  had  foolishly  staked  their  reputa- 
tions on  its  non-appearance  in  Britain. 
VVe  tliis  day  present  to  our  readers  some 
very  important  tables,  which  we  have 
thought  would  find  an  appropriate  place 
at  the  end  of  our  volume.  By  these  it 
will  appear  with  regard  to  the  north  of 
England,  that  in  those  places  whence  we 
have  been  able  to  procure  returns,  the 
mortality  of  this  season  during  the 
time  cholera  prevailed  is  to  an  equal  and 
corresponding  period  of  preceding  sea- 
sons as  the  usual  mortality  added  to  the 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera.  With 
regard  to  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  per- 


ceived that  in  the  parishes  which  cho- 
lera has  not  yet  visited,  there  has  been 
no  increase  of  mortality  this  season; 
uhile  in  the  four  parishes  of  South- 
wark,  the  mortality  has  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded the  mean  of  the  last  few  years  and 
the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera 
jointly.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated,  I .  That 
the  mortality  has  been  increased  in  the 
places  visited  by  cholera.  2.  That  the 
increase  has  been  in  proportion  to,  and 
dependent  upon  thenumberof  victimsto 
cholera.  And,  .3.  That  cholera  does  not 
merely  take  off  those  who  would  have 
died  of  otlier  diseases,  inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  deaths  from  other  disease* 
remains  apparently  unaffected*. 


MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION   AND  THE 
CENTRAL  BOARD. 

An  interview  took  place  a  few  days  ago 
between  the  members  of  the  Central 
Board  and  a  deputation  from  the  '*  As- 
sociation" lately  instituted  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  present  epidemic. 
We  understand  the  meeting  was  rather 
a  ludicrous  one;  and  we  cannot  help 
tiiinking  that  it  shewed  a  good  deal  of 
nerve  on  the  part  of  the  deputies,  to  re- 
quire the  co-operation  and  support  of 
the  Central  Board  in  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation, tlie  proposal  to  institute 
wliich  originated  in  the  assumptiou 
that  the  said  Board  was  incompetent. 
Accordingly  the  visitors  seemed  to  feel 
rather  awkward,  and  the  gentlemen  at 
tlie  Council  Office  were  somewhat  shy, 
throwing  an  air. of  absurdity  over  the 
wliole  ])erformance,  which,  as  might  be 
supposed,  proved  entirely  nugatory. 
The  Central  Board,  we  beiicve,  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  grant  as  solicited 
extraordinary  facilities  to  determine  tiie 
very  puzzling  question,  whether  tiiere  be 
really  any  cholera  in  London  or  not — 
nor  can  we  conceive  any  such  to  be  re- 
quisite. Let  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation visit  the  hovels  and  the  hos- 
pitals where  cases  of  the  epidL'niic  are 
to  be  found,  and  they  will  be  very  soon 
satisfied,  if  they  be  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  impartiality.  One  thing  we 
must  add— that   if    they   would   main- 

•  Soe  the  Tables,  pp.  897,  y98, 890,  of  i)resf nt  No. 
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tain  any  claim  to  respectability,  they 
ought  instantly  to  scratch  out  of  their 
list  the  name  of  every  one  who,  not 
content  with  his  share  in  the  i;eneral 
jiroceedings,  must  needs  indite  letters 
in  the  newspapers  on  his  own  proper 
account.  AVas  Dr.  Uwins'  recent  lucu- 
bration in  the  Times  intended  to  con- 
vince the  profession  that  lie  was  impar- 
tial, or  otherwise  capable  of  itivesti- 
gatin":  the  question  in  a  satisfactory 
manner? 


FRUITS  OF  THE  "  NO  CHOLERA" 
DOCTRINE. 

A  FEMALE, living  with  a  man  named  Sandilans, 
iu  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  HanoverSquare, 
was  seized  with  cholera,  in  a  violent  form,  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  died  on  Monday.  Dur- 
ing her  illness,  her  son,  a  boy  of  about  five 
years  of  age,  was  seized  and  died  on  Tues- 
day morning.  The  reputed  husband,  Sandi- 
lans,  and  his  friends,  averred  that  the 
woman,  who  was  ou  the  verge  of  confine- 
ment, had  died  from  parturition,  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  cholera,  and  that  she  had 
been  "  murdered'"  by  the  medical  gentle- 
man who  attended  her.  An  iiiqupst  was 
held,  and  a  postniortfm  examination  was 
made  in  presence  of  eight  or  ten  physicians 
and  surgeons,  comprising  Dr.  James  John- 
son and  Dr.  Sigmond,  who,  as  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  cholera  in  the 
metropolis,  had  been  engaged  to  attend  on 
the  part  of  ^iandilans.  It  was  proved  that 
she  had  not  died  of  parturition,  as  labour 
had  not  coniiuenced,  and  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  present,  on  connecting 
the  ajipearances  on  dissection  with  the 
symptoms  as  described  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed them,  that  she  died  of  the  "  prevail- 
ing epidemic," — or  cholera  ;  but  this  was  not 
stated  in  the  report  sent  to  the  coroner,  be- 
cause most  of  those  who  signed  that  report 
Jiad  not  seen  the  symptoms,  and  they  were 
not  authorised  to  give  in  any  thing  in  evi- 
dence whicli  they  had  not  witnessed.  'J"he 
jury  returned  a  verdict,  "  Died  by  the  visi- 
tation of  God."  Saudilans  and  his  friends 
still  maintained  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning  he  was  haranguing 
a  mob  to  that  effect,  u:tering  frightful  im- 
precations against  her  medical  attendant, 
and  vowing  his  destruction.  At  five  o'clock 
he  presented  himself  to  the  gentleman  in 
question,  requesting  his  assistance,  beini"- 
even  then  affected  with  cholera.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  St.  George's  cholera  hospital, 
and  in  eight  hours  was  a  corpse,  having  pre- 
sented before  death  a  degree  of  blueness 
(indigo)  which  is  rarely  witnessed. 
2-26.-1X. 


Three  weeks  previously  he  had  been 
affected  with  a  slight  degree  of  cholera;  but 
having  himself  practised  as  a  quack  among 
the  Irish,  he  denied  that  such  was  the  nature 
of  his  case;  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion, 
and  to  shew  that  his  medical  attendant  had 
been  mistaken,  he  stated  in  triumph  that  he 
had  thrown  his  medicines  away,  and  taken 
his  own  (a  pint  of  cold  water  morning  and 
evening,  and  Hydr.  c.  creta,  with  pulv.  creta; 
c.  ter  die.)  With  a  view  of  proving  that  the 
woman  had  not  had  cholera,  he  also  stated 
that  her  symptoms  resembled  his,  and  he  fre- 
quently embraced  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

The  preceding  history  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  those  occurrences  which  are  the 
natural  and  almost  necessary  results  of 
the  part  taken  by  a  certain  portion  of 
the  press,  and  some  prejudiced  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  on  the 
subject  of  cholera.  The  rabble  has  been 
goaded  on  to  acts  of  violence,  and  if 
some  strong  measures  be  not  adopted,  the 
safety  of  those  employed  in  attending  the 
poor  wdl  become  seriously  endangered. 
Even  the  jurymen — persons  not  generally 
remarkable  for  their  wisdom — returned  a 
verdict,  in  the  case  of  Sandilans,  of  "death 
bv  the  prevailing  epidemic  ;"  but  the  Times, 
in  some  editorial  comments  on  the  subject, 
speaks  of  "  supposed  cholera  in  the  vicinity 
of  Grosvenor-Square,''  and  adds,  "  it  is 
probable  that  some  cpjtimoji  disease  nwi/  have 
produced  the  deatlis."  The  prejudice  and 
folly  of  this  can  only  be  equalled  by  that  of 
the  ignorant  and  misguided  rabble,  whose 
passions  have  been  excited  by  the  systema- 
tic misrepresentations  made  by  the  daily 
piess  on  the  subject  of  cholera.  It  must  be 
very  gratifying  to  Dr.  James  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Sigmond,  to  find  that  their  fame  has  ex- 
tended to  the  parties  by  whom  their  atten- 
dance was  required. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 

Monday,  March  26,  1S32. 

Sir  Henry  Halford,    Bart.   PREsmtNT 
i.v  THE  Chair. 


The  meeting  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended, and  we  observed  among  the  visi- 
tors some  distinguished  men,  both  of 
tiie  church  and  of  the  law.  A  valuable 
l)aperon  the  use  of  opium  in  fever,  by 
Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  was  read,  of  which 
it  would  he  ditlieult  to  give  any  satis- 
factory account  in  the  bha|)e  of  abstract, 
but  which  we  shall  publish  in  full  in 
our  ne.\t  or  the  following  number. 
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STATISTICAL  RETURNS  ON  CHOLERA, 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  March,  2d,  1832. 

Whitlock  NicHot-L,  M.D.,  VicePhesi- 

DENT,  IN  THE  ChAIR. 

Mr.  Faraday's  Electro-magnetic  Eiferiments. 
This  evening,  Mr.  Faraday  continued  the 
account  of  his  electro-magnetic  experiments, 
of  which  a  report  will  be  found  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Gazette.  His  chief  object 
was  to  demonstrate,  that  a  phenomenon  dis- 
covered by  M.  Arago  in  1824,  but  the  cause 
of  which  was  not  by  its  discoverer  under- 
stood, was  explicable  on  the  principles  pre- 
viously detailed.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  our  readers  that  in  the  year  1 824  the 
Royal  Society  of  Loudon  rewarded  M. 
Arago  for  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  excit- 
ing magnetic  action  in  bodies  not  containing 
iron,  and  his  experiment  consisted  in  sus- 
pending a  magnet  above  a  plate  of  copper, 
■which  latter  being  made  to  revolve  rapidly, 
the  magnet  followed  the  revolution  ;  but  that 
copper,  except  in  motion,  had  no  such  in- 
fluence. This,  and  other  similar  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Faraday  this  evening  exhibited 
as  further  illustrations  of  the  principles  ex- 
plained on  the  former  occasion. 

In  the  library,  among  a  very  beautiful 
Zoological  collection,  and  other  curiosities, 
we  noticed  several  of  the  double  cocoa 
nuts,  which  so  long  excited  surprise,  and 
the  native  country  of  which  has  only  lately 
been  discovered. 

Friday,  March  9th. 

Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart,  in  the  Cuair. 

Mr.  Foggo  on  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Grecian  art, 

B'Arcet's  Apparatus  for  Extracting  Gelatine. 
We  this  eveping  heard  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  we  therefore  purpose  to  say 
nothing  about  it.  After  the  lecture  was 
concluded,  l\I.  D'Arcel's  improved  appara- 
tus for  extracting  gelatine  from  bones  was 
exhibited,  and  some  of  the  soup  made  in  the 
theatre.  It  is  an  improvement  of  Papiu's 
digester.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  machines 
are  not  more  used  in  England,  for  we  heard 
that  800,000  rations  of  sou))  are  made  in 
Paris  weekly  from  bones  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed, that  if  the  bones  of  an  ox  were  put 
into  the  digester,  aud  the  whole  of  the  flesh 
into  any  other  vessels,  that  the  bones  would 
yield  one-third  more  gelatine  for  soup  than 
the  whole  of  the  meat ;  i.  e.  the  proportions 
of  the  former  would  be  as  three,  the  latter 
as  two,  The  fibrine,  of  course,  would  be 
eatable  and  useful :  it  is  of  the  soluble  mat- 
ter only  that  account  is  here  taken.  The 
refuse  of  the  bones,  after  the  gelatine  is  re- 
moved, forms  excellent  materials  for  making 
animal  charcoal. 


The  announcement  for  Friday,  the  lOtb, 
was,  "  Mr.  Wheatstone  on  the  vibrations  of 
Columns  of  air."  On  account  of  Mr.Biande's 
continued  indisposition,  his  lectures  on  elec- 
tricity have  been  postponed,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
nett commenced  on  Tuesday  last  his  course 
on  the  purposes  of  botany. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

February— March,  1832. 
]Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  Chair. 

On   the   Operation  of  Bronchotomv,   and  the 
Treatment  of  Woutids  in  the  Throat,     By 

Wood,  Esq. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  occupied  the  So- 
ciety for  three  successive  nights  of  meeting  ; 
it  gave  rise,  however,  to  no  discussion  of  any 
consequence.  The  author,  while  house- 
surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar opportunities  for  pursuing  the  neces- 
sary study  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject ; 
but  it  seemed  to  us,  upon  looking  over  our 
notes,  and  awakening  our  recollections  of 
what  we  heard  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Society,  that  there  was  little  or  no  originality 
in  it,  and  that  the  author  was  more  indebted, 
for  the  chief  bulk  of  his  paper,  to  his  read- 
ing than  to  his  actual  experience.  There 
were,  indeed,  copious  extracts  given  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  other  eminent  autho- 
rities, both  native  and  foreign  ;  but  there  was 
no  striking  truth  or  novelty,  that  we  can  re- 
member, elicited  from  the  author  himself. 
He  advocated  the  adoption  of  bronchotomy 
in  more  frequent  instances,  and  more  freely, 
than  is  usually  done  by  the  generality  of 
practitioners ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  ap 
peared  to  impress  his  auditors  with  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  his  industry  and  his 
merits. 

STATISTICAL  RETURNS  ON 
CHOLERA. 

The  Central  Board  have  issued  a  set  of 
forms  for  returns  which  they  recommend  to 
be  kept  by  medical  practitioners  having  cases 
of  cholera  under  their  care.  This  proceed- 
ing is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  observa- 
tions made  in  this  journal  a  fortnight  ago, 
aud  we  only  regret  tliat  a  methodical  plan  of 
registering  the  most  important  facts  was  not 
adopted  at  an  earlier  period.  We  are  told 
that  the  measure  was  in  contemplation  be- 
fore our  strictures  appeared  :  very  likely  : 
but  it  is  just  jiossible  that  we  may  have  had 
some  bliare  in  hastening  the  rather  tardy 
operations  of  the  Board.  We  earnestly  re- 
commend the  general  adoption  of  the  forms 
in  (piestioii,  (particularly  No.  n)  as  calcu- 
lated to  give  something  like  system  to  the 
observations  made  on  the  prevailing  disease. 
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During  four  Months  of  the  present  and  corresponding  Period  of  last  Season.     Population  of  the 
places  included  in  the  subjoined  Table  is  about  6.'j,000. 


Nov.  and  Dec.  1830;  Jan. 
and  Feb.  1831  ;  and  same 
months  1831-32. 

Deaths    in 

the  first 

4  Months. 

Deaths  in 

second 

4  Months. 

67 

96 
104 
144 

66 
103 
341 

921 
400 

Cholera  Funerals  included 
Table. 

St.  Nicholas'        

in  the 

Males. 

13 

4 

5 
28 
31 
18 
30 

adjoining 
Females. 

St.  Nicholas'  

23 
74 
87 
31 
11 
17 
248 

,521 

-ember,  "J 
uid  Fe-  > 
eryear,  J 

19 
7 
8 
59 
29 
17 
48 

St.  Johu's  

St.  Andrew's 

All  Saints'   

St.  Anne's 

Westgate  

Ballastllills 

Balhist  Hills  

Total 

Total  in  Newcastle 

Increase  of  the  last  No 
December,  Janu.iry, 
bruary,  over  the  form 

129 

187 
129 

Total  deaths  from  cholera... 

316 

Total  Burials  in  all  Parishes. 


Nov.  1830 132. 

Dec.  1830,  141 ; 
Jan.  1831,  123S  " 
Feb.     ...    123. 

389 


Nov.  1831 132*. 

Dec.  1831,  298  J  ^,.      ^  -to  ">  t  *  i  i- 

T        io-o  oiT?  oio. — Lxcess,  o79.  (    iotal  i-xcess, 

.Ian.    Mi.t'.'.  H-iv  K  ^ 

..  Exces."!,    21.' 


Jan.  1832,347$ 
Feb.     ...     144 


400. 
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The  above  shews — 

1.  The  whole  of  the  deaths  in  all  the  pa- 
rishes for  the  four  months. 

2.  Totals  of  the  above  contrasted. 

3.  Number  of  deaths  from  cholera  316, 
being  less  th-in  the  excess  of  400 ;  probably 
some  cholera  patients  were  not  reported, 
because  the  official  reports  only  apply  to 
the  parts  of  the  parishes  in  the  town, 
■whereas  the  cholera  extended  into  the 
couvtri). 

4.  Proportion  of  sexes. 

The  official  reports  give  less  than  the 
number  of  burials  from  cholera.  298  re- 
ported ;  actual  number  of  burials  from  the 
disease  reported,  316. 

The  disease  broke  out  so  as  to  be  officially 
reported  December  9. 

Number  of  deaths  in  November  of  the  two 


years  precisely  the  same.  In  December  and 
January  it  prevailed  most,  and  was  nearly 
over  in  February.  Excess  in  three  mouths, 
400. 

Number  in  all  four  months  of  first  year  not 
materially  varying  ;  November  and  Decem- 
ber least  healthy.  Deaths  nearly  the  same, 
if  16  are  included,  the  probable  number  in 
All  Saints'.  January  and  February  nearly 
the  same.  Average  of  the  four  months,  1 25. 
In  February,  the  disease  having  nearly 
ceased,  the  deaths  do  not  much  exceed  the 
average,  the  excess  over  the  former  year  in 
that  month  being  only  21. 

In  Df.cember  and  January,  when  it  prin- 
cipally raged,  the  excess  of  the  cholera  year 
was  379. 

Proportion  of  females  to  males  ;  excess  of 
former,  58. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  AT  MUSSELBURGH, 

During  the  prevalence  of  Cholera]. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think,  three  weeks  having  only  yet  elapsed,  that  the  deaths  from  cho- 
lera alone  should  exceed  the  average  annual  mortality  of  the  parish. 

Feb.  22d. — Total  cases  485  ;  Deaths  1^3  ;  Cures  235. 


•  Exclusive  of  hurials  in  All  Saints'  not  reported  in  1830,  and  therefore  not  included  in  1831,   six- 
teen ill  numher. 

t  From  Practical  Observations  on  Cholera,  by  D.  M.  Moir. 
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CHOLERA. 

COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  TN  SOUTHWARK, 


During  Jive  weeks  in  the  three  last  years,  (including  the  parishes  of  St.  George,  St.  John,  St. 
Olave,  and  St.  Saviour),  The  period  corresponds  to  that  during  which  cholera  hasprevaited  in 
that  district. 


Remarks. 


1830. 

1831. 

1332. 

Feb.  16  to  23. 
50 

Feb.2.StoMar.2. 
47 

Mar.2toMar.9. 
45 

Mar.  9  to  16. 
52 

Mar.  16  to  23. 
31 

Feb.  15  to  22. 
49 

Feb.22toMar.l. 

22 

Mar.ltoMar.8. 
32 

Mar.  8  to  15. 
50 

Mar.  15  to  22. 
92 

Feb.  14  to  21. 
30 

Feb.  21  to  28. 
63 

Feb.28toMar.6. 
75 

Mar.  6  to  13. 
113 

Mar.  13  to  20. 
96 

'lotal,  245 

Total,  245 

Total,  377 

It  thus  appears  that,  taking  the  mean  of 
the  two  seasons  preceding  the  present,  the 
mortality  during  the  five  weeks  above  given 
was  235,  that  of  the  present  year  being  377  ; 
so  that  there  is  an  excess  m  the  mortality  of 
142  in  five  weeks.  But  there  occurred  216 
deaths  in  the  above  period  from  cholera,  so 
that  here,  as  at  Newcastle,  &c.  the  mortality 
of  the  present  season,  during  the  period  when 
cholera  prevailed,  has  equalled  the  ordinary 
mortality,  -|-  that  from  cholera. 


COMPAR.\TIVE  MORTALITY  IN  LONDON, 
During  the  same  peiiod,  in  Parishes  where  Cholera  has  not  prevailed. 


In  the  following  parishes,  containing  by  the 
last  returns  an  aggregate  population  of 
74,290  souls,  no  cholera  has  existed,  and 
the  returns  of  the  burials  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality shew  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
deaths.     They  are   selected  out  of  a  large 


number  of  parishes,  equally  exempt  from 
cholera,  solely  on  account  of  the  regularity  of 
the  returns  ;  in  almost  every  other  case  the 
returns  of  burials  are  given  in  so  irregularly, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison. 


St.  Sepulchre,  without  Newgate    

Population. 

Burials  in  the  5 

weeks  ending 

March  22,  1831. 

Burials  in  the  5 

weeks  endin? 
March  20,  18.32. 

7,710 
17,949 
11,578 
37,053 

22 

54 

61 

140 

23 

58 

54 

104 

Christchurch,  Spitalfields  t 

St.  Clement  Danes 

St.  James's,  Westminster  

74,290 

277 

239 

It  thus  appears,  that,  in  those  parts  of  the     no   increase  of  mortality  has    taken  place 
metropolis  which  cholera  has  not  yet  reached,     during  the  present  season. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA  IN  SUNDERLAND. 

There  were  occasional  cases  at  Sunderland,  afl^rraed  to  be  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  then 
denied,  for  several  weeks  before  it  broke  out.  October  26th,  1831,  there  were  five  deaths. 
Ho  more  occurred  till  November  3d.     The  reports  began  November  13th,  1831. 


1831.— November  13th,  I4th,  15th,  16th 

17th  to  23d 

25th  to  December  1st 

December  2d  to  8th 

New  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Recovered. 

Remain. 

38 
22 
38 
48 
18 
7 

1 

30 
69 
68 
68 
67 
50 
14 
2 

15 
22 
36 
26 
40 
31 
8 
1 

11 
32 
31 
32 
67 
32 
6 
3 

9th  to  1.5th  

16th  to22d 

23d  to  29th 

30th  to  January  5th  

The  above  table  is  taken  from  the  reports  published,   but  they  were  not  regularly  issued 
at  first.     November  24th  is   omitted.     After  January  5th,  there  were  only  a  few  scat- 
tered cases,  tlie  last  having  occurred  March  8th. 
Total  Cases  at  Suaderland,  536— Total  Deaths,  202— Population  a  little  above  17,000. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

In  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Armstrong  died  at  the  Cowgate  ;  the  disease  was  first  said  to  be 
cholera — then  stated  to  be  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  November  5th,  Oswuld  Read  died 
in  Sandgate;  first  called  Asiatic  cliolera,  then  English  cholera.  Jordan  died  in  Sandgate  ; 
his  case  at  the  time  was  considered  to  be  doubtful.  One  case  occurred  so  late  as  March 
12th :  none  since. 


1831. 
1832. 

—December  9th  to  15th   

16th  to  22d 

23d  to  29th 

30th  to  January  5th     

— January  6th  to  12th 

...      13th  to  19th     ' 

New  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Kecovcred 

4 
59 
71 
106 
144 
88 
61 
62 
29 
17 

8 

7 

5 

661 

ilemain 

61 

103 

143 

214 

152 

107 

75 

4S 

29 

14 

14 

6 

3 

23 

36 

48 

54 

49 

36 

24 

19 

5 

2 

5 

1 

1 

299 

31 

44 

67 

120 

87 

67 

54 

26 

11 

6 

6 

3 

3 

...      20th  to  26th    

...     27th  to  February  2d 

February  3d  to  9th    

10th  to  16th  

17thto23d    

24th  to  March  1st     

March  2d  to  8th    

Total 

971 

Tlie  reports  for  Newcastle  included  Byker,  Dent's  Hole,  and  the  Westgate  Township, 
being  the  whole  that  is  marked  in  the  map  of  Newcastle  ;  so  that  the  population  may  be 
taken  at  about  55,000,  which  makes  about  six  deaths  in  1000.  But  cholera  raged  most 
violently  in  the  low  parts,  near  the  river  ;  and  though  it  broke  out  in  the  High-Street,  it 
did  not  spread  much,  e.xcept  ia  the  Castle  Garth,  a  cluse,  crowded  street.  Many  parts  of 
Newcastle,  therefore,  continuing  quite  free,  in  those  parts  where  it  did  rage  the  proportion 
must  have  been  much  larger  ;  seven  deaths  frequently  occurred  in  one  family. 

So  far  as  the  two  preceding  tables  go,  tliey  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  disea.'se  in  the 
above,  as  in  many  places  abroad,  had  attained  its  height  about  the  fourth  week. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA  AT  GATESHEAD. 

In  Gateshead  there  was  one  doubtful  case  about  the  14th  of  December.  On  the  2  Ith  of 
December  one  case  (a  death)  ;  on  ihe  25th,  three  or  four  cases;  on  the  26th  and  27th, 
above  ninety  cases,  and  fifty  deaths.  In  Gateshead  there  are  usually  four  or  five  funerals 
in  a  week,  the  population  being  a  litde  above  15,000. 


1831. — December  2.5th  to  29th 

30th  to  January  5th. 

1832.— January  6th  to  12th   

...      13th  to  19th     

20thto26ti 

27th  to  February  2d   . 

February  6th 

March  3d  


192 

133 

44 

14 

9 

9 

2 

6 


Deaths. 


68 
34 

24 


10.'3 

79 

30 

5 

1 

7 


Kemain. 


69 
98 
28 
3 
4 
9 
0 
0 


Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cases  in  Gateshead  have  been  traced  to  communication  with 
persons  ill  of  the  cholera  in  Newcastle  ;  the  last  six  were  from  infection  from  Swalwell ; 
the  last  occurred  March  oih. 

Gateshead  presents  the  anomaly  of  the  disease  beginning  with  its  greatest  degree  of 
fury,  and  progressively  diminishing  from  the  period  of  its  first  invasion. 
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REPORT  OF   CIIOLEIIA    IX    GREAT 
BRHAIN,  UP  TO  FHIDAV,  MARCH 
29,  1832. 
New  cases  since  our  last  report,  516 
Deaths   268 


Cases  from 
Commeiice- 
meiit. 


Deaths  from 
Commence- 
ment. 


Tower  

.Afloat  in  the  River 

Poplar 

Shadwell  

Eimehousft    

Bromley    

Ratcliffe   

Bermoudsey 

Deptford  

Southwark    

Newington  Butts... 
Mile  End  O.  Town 

Lambeth  

Christchurrh    

^Vestminster    

Chelsea  

St.Geoige,  Han.Sq. 
St.  IMarylebone     ... 

St.  Pancras 

St.  Giles's    

St.  Andrew's,  Holb. 

Whitechapel    

St.  George's  East  . 

\Vapping  

St.  ]5otoiph,  Aldg. 

St.  Luke's    

Bethnal  Green    ... 

Spitalfields  

Waudsworih    

Woolwich    


Total.... 

Cases  from  places  J 

before  reported) 


4 

86 

18 

20 

29 

1 

i;5 

Ki8 

10 

670 

101 

121 

66 

40 

28 

12 

73 

11 

62 

3 

64 

27 

6 

11 

22 

10 

4 

9 

4 

1668 
61 


17 
19 

1 

7 
63 

6 

32() 

.^2 

1 
90 

;;() 

22 
21 

9 
23 
10 
36 

2 
43 
16 

4 

5 
13 


872 
43 


Grand  Total 1729  915 

Total  number  of  cases  throughout ") 
Great    Britain   since    the  com->88J5 
mencemeut  of  the  disease    ) 

Deaths 3220 

CHOLERA  AT  PARIS  AND  DUBLIN. 

Leiters  received  from  Paris  yesterday, 
(Friday)  state  that  some  cases,  supposed  to 
be  cholera,  had  occurred  duiin-;  the  early 
part  of  the  present  week.  Several  bodies 
had  been  examined  in  the  presence  of  the 
JNIinister  of  Public  Works,  whose  business  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the  city.  The 
activity  displayed  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedings,  shew  that  cho- 
lera has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  pre- 
valent in  I'aris,  and  concealed  by  the  t;Overn- 
ment,  as  stated  in  some  of  the  English 
.  papers. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the   disease   has 
also  broken  out  in  Dublin. 


CHOLERA  AT  MUSSELBURGH. 

[From  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Mus- 
selburgh.] 

The  town  is  open  and  well  aired,  and  its 
soil  in  general  dry,  and  is  nearly  equal  in 
warmth,  and  has  less  r.iin,  than  perhaps  any 
parish  in  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  our  population  may  be 
described  as  vicious,  immoral,  and  misera- 
ble ;  a  full  half  being  liable  to  the  vice  of  all 
others  the  most  destructive  to  religion  and 
morals — I  mean  drunkenness. 

For  these  last  twelve  months,  poverty, 
conjoined  with  the  vice  of  drinking,  and 
wretched  accommodation,  has  been  again 
operating  very  extensively ;  and  we  were 
suffering  considerably  from  typhus  when  this 
horrible  pestilence  (cholera)  apjieared,  and 
which  has,  in  the  short  j)eriod  of  little  more 
than  five  weeks,  carried  off  nearly  250  of  the 
inhabitants,  being  about  one  in  every  thirty- 
five  of  the  parish,  and  nearly  equal  to  twenty 
months  of  the  usual  mortality  ;  and  before 
we  finally  get  rid  of  this  dreadful  scourge, 
our  deaths,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  amount  to 
500,  being  nearly  one  in  thirty  of  the  whole 
jiopulation. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  particular  notice, 
that  there  has  not  been  one  individual  affect- 
ed with  the  cholera  in  Musselburgh,  who 
lived  in  a  front  house,  or  was  unconnected 
with  closes  or  alleys. 

In  the  second  stage,  viz.  cholera  spasmo- 
dica,  ivhich  I  should  mark  with    vomiting  tuid 
purging  having  commenced,  to  the  extent  of  hav- 
ing produced   spasms,    and   the   pulse    much 
affected,     and    frequently  not  much   better 
than  a  flutter,    with   considerable   cohlness, 
and  the  eyes  somewhat   sunk  ;  the  greatest 
exertion  is    necessary   to   save   our  patient 
from  the  state  of  complete  collaj)se  and  as- 
phyxia.    It  is  in  this  state  that  1  allude  to 
our  having  placed  in  a  state  of  safety  nine 
out  of  ten.     The  plan  here  followed  is,  to  lay 
aside    the    thought   of    every    medicine   but 
opium,    and  every  cordial    hut    brundil,   if  at 
hand.     T  instantly  endeavour  to  get  over  aa 
opium   pill    proportioned  to  the  age    ot   the 
patient;  and  if  even  a  child,  I  prefer   this 
form,  and  almost  always,  with  a  little  exer- 
tion, succeed.     If  it  should  so  happen  that 
1  cannot  get  over  the  opiate  in  a  solid  form, 
I  then  directly  drop  the  dose  of  laudanum  in 
a  little  powdered  sugar,  and  succeed  in  th.at 
manner  quite  readily  ;  having  succeeded  in 
getting  over  the  anodyne,  I   do  not  allow  a 
single  drop  of  liquid,    not  even  brandy  and 
water,   to  be  given  for  nearly  an  hour,  but 
continue    merely    drawing  a   tea-spoon,   or 
feather,    dipped   in    pure  cold  water,    occa- 
sionally   through  the    lips;    and    when  the 
opiate  has  been  retained  that  time,  there  is 
a  general  cessation  of  all  the  alarming  symp- 
toms, and  not  only  small  quantities  of  such 
brandy  and  water  may  be  allowed,  but  even 
panada,  with  a  little  brandy,  may  be  com- 
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menced  pivinj,'  by  the  end  of  two  hours,  at 
which  time  our  patient  is  ]>l;iced  in  a  state 
of  compayative  safety  ;  but  if  the  symiitoms 
should  be  obstinate— in  case  the  vomiting 
and  purging  still  continue,  and  seriously 
threaten  a  tendency  to  complete  collapse,— 
I  lose  no  time  in  giving  every  nourishing 
and  cordial  enema,  composed  of  strong  beef 
brue,  two  glasses  of  good  sherry,  a  proper 
quantity  of  flour,  and  as  much  laudanum  as 
will  be  considered  equal  to  a  dose  given  by 
the  mouth,  which  is  in  my  opinion  exactly 
double  ;  and  this  remedy  will  be  followed 
with  the  most  immediate  benefit  if  nnly  kept 
an  hour  or  two,  which  I  have  in  general 
been  able  to  effect,  by  taking  care  that  it 
was  oiilu  tepid,  and  by  pressure  upon  the  anus 
continued  for  an  hour;  and  the  case,  if 
cautiously  managed,  will  end  in  a  rapid  re- 
covery, and  if  any  symptom  of  disordered 
bowels  afterwards  occur,  they  can  be  very 
easily  managed. 


MERCURIAL  INHALER, 

Mr.  Green,  of  Great  Marlborough-Street, 
has  invented  an  inhaler  for  mercurial  fumes, 
by  which  the  system  is  very  rapidly  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine.  "  I 
took  nine  inspirations  (says  Mr.  G.)  from  a 
drachm  of  volatilized  grey  o.^ide  of  mercury  : 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  had  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  saliva,  and  in  the  night 
was  awoke  by  severe  pain  about  the  face, 
and  on  trying  to  put  my  jaws  together,  I 
found  that  the  whole  of  my  teeth  were  sore," 
The  ptyalism  lasted  two  or  three  days.  Mr. 
Searle,  who  alluded  to  rather  a  rough  mode 
of  effecting  mercurial  inhalation  in  a 
pajier  inserted  in  a  former  number, 
seems  to  have  taken  his  idea  from  IMr. 
Green,  who  states  that  he  shewed  him  his 
instrument  when  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  form. 
As  now  improved,  it  appears  to  us  well  cal- 
culated to  be  of  use  when  rapid  salivation  is 
desired. 
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Kept  at  Ed.monton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N, 

Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  nf  Greenwich. 


March  1832. 

Thehmometer.] 

Barometer. 

Thursday  .  22 

from  'ih  to 

hA 

30-10  to  .30-00 

Friday.  .  .  23 

43 

b\ 

29-92       29-87 

Saturday  .  24 

30 

39 

29-72       29-92 

Sunday  .  .  25 

30 

48 

30-04      30-14 

Hlonday  .  . 20 

30 

49 

30-12      30-01 

Tuesday    .  27 

33 

.'>4 

29-91        29-99 

Wfdiiesday28 

31 

.")0 

30-03      2997 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Che- 
mical Science,  No.  1,  March  18.)2. 

Mr.  Boyle's  Practical  Medico-Historical 
Account  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa. 

Dr.  Ayton's  Dissertation  on  Malaria,  Con- 
tagion, and  Cholera. 

Dr.  IMundell's  Lectures  on  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Mr,  Dickson  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of 
India. 

Dr.  M'Cabe  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of 
Asia  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Greenhow  on  Choleri  in  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead, 

Dr.  Aldis  on  the  Medical  Properties  of 
Iodine. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  W.  Philip  will  perceive  tliat  we  have 
fulfilled  the  promise  made  two  months  ago 
of  giving  his  very  important  and  elaborate 
paper  in  the  present  volume  :  its  unusual 
extent,  however,  has  compelled  us  to  add  an 
extra  half-sheet  to  the  present  number. 

Mr.  Widdlemore's  paper  came  to  hand, 
but  only  about  ten  days  ago ;  it  shall  have 
early  insertion. 

Dr.  Gregory's  report  on  Small-pox,  and 
the  document  on  the  same  subject  from 
Ceylon,  are  in  hand. 

Papers  have  also  been  received  from  the 
following  gentlemen  :— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Dr.  Howison,  Mr.  Salmon,  Dr.  Haycraft, 
Dr.  Copland,  Mr.  Currie,  Mr.  Nash,  Mr, 
Robbs,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Camplin,  Mr. 
M'Divitt,  Mr.  M'l-'.wan,  Mr.  L'eadman,  Mr. 
Bythell,  Mr.  Harroldt,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Dr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Mayson,  Mr.  Saumarez,  Mr. 
Bury,  Mr.  Thornhill,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett', Mr.  Batemnn,  Mr.  Greetham,  Or. 
Gaulter,  Mr.  Busk,  Dr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Keate,  Mr.  Wayte,  Mr.  Rogerson,  Mr. 
Franklin,  and  Dr.  Watson. 

The  letters  and  communications  of  Philo- 
Galen,  J.  F.  K.,  a  constant  reader  (Nor- 
thumberland), J.  S.  D.,  B.  J'.,  Q..  J.  F.  F., 
have  been  received,  and  shall  be  duly  at- 
tended to. 

Mr.  Wade's  paper  has  been  received. 

Lectures  of  Di.  Elliotson  and  Mr.  Earle 
next  week.  ^ 


Wind  variable,  S.W.  and  N.  by  E.  prevailing. 
Kxcept  the  22d,  23d,  aiid  2l>tli,  f;c-neially  cloudy. 
Rain  on  the  23d  ;  a  Utile  snow  on   the  morning 
of  the  24th. 

Kuiu  fallen,  •!  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


♦  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  extra  Number, 
])aged  with  uiitcribks. 


ERRATA. 
In  Mr.  Mackenzie's  communication,  p. 
738,  '2d  col.  line  19,  ^br  "1831,"  read, 
"  1821 ;"  2d  col.  line  42,  for  "  the  sphinc- 
ter," read  "  a  sphincter -,"  p.  739,  1st  col. 
line  30,  for  "  ascillatory,"  read  "  oscilla- 
tory ;"  p.  739,  1st  col.  "line  i^O,  for  "  tins 
st-a'te,"  read  "  the  state  ;"  p.  7  U),  line  5 
from  bottom,  for  "  nergheichenden,"  read 
"  vergleichcnden. 

W.WiLso.N,  I'rintcr,  07,  Skinncr-tilrcct,  Loniloii. 
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Coulson,  Mr.  clinical  observations  delivered 
by,  in  the  General  Dis|)fnsary — ou  the 
operation  for  stone,  134  ;  ou  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  with  stricture,  212 ;  ou 
dise;>se  of  the  hip,  combined  with  disease 
of  the  knee,  290,  41(1;  on  hiematocele  and 
hydrocele,  415;  excoriations  of  the  penis, 
or  gonorrhtea  externa,  576:  stricture,  ib.  j 
encysted  abdominal  dropsy,  577  ;  carci- 
noma of  the  velum  pr>ndulum  palati,  781  ; 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  uvula,  and  re- 
laxation of  the  tonsils,  784  ;  disease  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  ib. 

note  from,  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper, 

216. 

Crichton,  Sir  William,  '^xtrnct  of  a  letter 
from,  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Alexander  Crich- 
ton, giving  an  account  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  adopted  in  cholera,  by 
the  German  physicians  at  St.  Fetersburgh, 
489*. 

Crowdy,  Mr.  M.  de  Jonnes'  views  on  the  pa- 
thology of  cholera,  co'iin;unic:itedby,295  ; 
on  the  treatment  of,  468  ;  on  the  mortality 
of,  597. 

Cross,  Mr.  his  Lectiones  Celsianas  et  Grego- 
riana',  reviewed,  642. 

Curtis,  Rlr.  observations  by,  on  the  treat, 
ment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  179. 

Cureall,  JMr.  letter  from,  on  the  certificate 
system,  92. 


D. 


Dalnias,  M.  notice  of  the  drawings  presented 
by  him  to  the  French  academy  of  medi- 
cine, 275. 

Davis,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  introductory  lec- 
ture on  opening  the  London  University,  21. 

Davison,  Mr.  cases  of  cholera  at  Sunder- 
land treated  by,  512*,  516»,  518*. 

Davidson,  Mr.  on  the  patliology  of  the  brain 
in  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  general  paraly- 
sis, 664,  707, 

Daun,  Dr.  case  of  cholera  at  Sunderland 
treated  by,  518.* 

Davy,  Dr.  John,  result  of  his  experiments 
on  the  changes  of  temperature  of  the  hu- 
man body,  321. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the,  179. 

Delirium  tremens,  M^  Pauli's  remedy  iij, 
776. 

Delpech,  Professor,  on  the  pathology  pf 
cholera,  870. 

Dendy,  Mr.  on  the  phenomena  of  dreams, 
reviewed,  641. 

Diagnosis,  the  meaning  of  the  term  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Elliotson,  108. 
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Diathesis,  the  meaning  of  the  term  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Elliotsoti,  137. 

Discharges,  purulent,  from  the  ear,  Dr. 
Bright  on  inflammation  from  the,  56. 

Disease,  Dr.  Elliotson  on  the  circumstances 
productive  of,  34  ;  on  the  definition  of, 
35 ;  on  the  exciting  and  predisposing 
causes  of,  105  ;  on  the  symptoms  of,  and 
mode  of  examining  them,  138. 

encephaloid.     Dr.    Elliotson    on, 

700. 

, maligTiant,  extracts  from  the  sta- 
tute-book on  the  question,  Is  it  compulsory 
•with  medical  men  to  report  cases  of,  if 
required  so  to  do  f  450. 

—  ovarian,  Mr.  Dobson  on,  80. 


Diseases,  pestilential,  of  England,  editorial 
remarks  on  the,  91",  944. 

Dissection,  human,  an  apology  for,  313. 

. removal  of  the  prejudices  against, 

509. 

— —  remarks  on,  viewed  with  refe- 
rence to  the  resurrection,  789. 

Dixon,  Mr.  on  cholera  at  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  668. 

Dobson,  ]Mr.  case  of  ovarian  disease  related 
by,  80. 

Dodd,  Mr.  on  a  case  in  which  the  operation 
of  lithotrity  was  successfully  performed  by 
Baron  Heurteloup,  635. 

Dreams,  Mr.  Dendy  on  the  phenomena  of, 
reviewed,  641. 

Dropsy,  ovarian,  Mr.  Fereday  on  a  case  of, 
2^9." 

• encysted   abdominal,   Mr.    Coulson 

on,  577. 

Dr.   Elliotson  on,  571 


inflamma- 
tory, 572  ;  appearances  of  the  urine  in, 
ib. ;  treatment  of,  574  ;  from  organic  dis- 
ease, 575 ;  united  with  internal  disease, 
617  ;  independent  of  inflammation,  6l8. 

Drunkenness,  Mr.  Smith  on  the  affusion  of 
cold  water  in  cases  of,  502*. 

Dupuytren,  M,  his  opinion  of  cholera,  874. 


Earle,  Mr.  clinical  lectures  delivered  by,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital :  —tracheo- 
tomy, especially  as  applicable  in  cases 
where  children  have  drank  boiling  water, 
334  ;  on  diseases  of  the  hip-joint,  528  ; 
on  effusion  of  urine,  735. 

"  Mr.  J.  W.  on  the  effects  of  treatment 
on  the  mortality  of  cholera,  825. 

Ear,  Dr.  Bright  on  inflammation  from  puru- 
lent discharges  from  tlie,  56. 

Education,  medical,  Mr.  Watson  on,  ■130. 

Effusion,  serous.  Dr.  Bright  on  pressure 
from,  independent  of  inflammation,  155. 

> of  blood,  Dr.  Bright  on  pressure 

from,  within  the  cranium,  156. 


i^lliotson's,    Dr.  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  : — introductory  lec- 
ture, 23  ;  general  observations,  33  ;  cir- 
cumstances which   produce   disease,   34; 
explanation  of  terras,   35  ;  definitions   of 
disease,  ib. ;  different  senses  of  the  word 
cause  in  medical   language,  37;  general 
observations — ex])lanation  of  terms,   65  ; 
recapitulation,  105  ;  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing   causes  of  disease,  ib. ;    tempera- 
ments,   107;   idiosyncrasy,  ib. ;    semeio- 
logy  or  symptomatology,   108;  diagnosis, 
ill.;  prognosis,    109;    explanation  of  tlie 
term    diathesis,    137;    symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, and  mode  of  examining  them,  138  ; 
appearances    of    the    face,    ib.;    of    the 
tongue,  139 ;  of  the  eyes,  ib.  ;  risus  sar- 
donicus,    140 ;    fades  hippocratica,  ib. ; 
expression  of  the  countenance,  ib. ;  exa- 
mination of  the  hand,  141  ;  characters  of 
the  pulse,  ib. :  on  the  indications  afforded 
by  it,  169  ;  by  examination  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  body,   170  ;   by  the  excre- 
tions,   172;    therapeia,    173;  inutility  of 
nosological  arrangements,   217  ;  inflam- 
mation,   sometimes    a  salutary    process, 
218 ;     frequently    a    dangerous    disease, 
219  ;  symptoms  of,  ib. ;  pain,  249  ;  mor- 
bid   appearances,    251  ;     divisions,   252  ; 
common  inflammation,    253;    symptoms, 
254 ;    appearances    of  the    blood — huffy 
coat,  281  ;  coagulation,  ib. ;  terminations, 
283;  resolution,  284  ;  effusion,  ib. ;  sup- 
puration, 285 ;  pointing,  329  ;  granulation, 
330 ;  diffused  suppuration,  ib. ;  qualities 
of  pus,  ib. ;  early  formation  of  pus,  332  ; 
proud  flesh,  ib.  ;  mortification,  ib.  ;  sepa- 
ration,  ib. ;    necrosis,  333;    exfoliation, 
ib.  ;    terminations,    ib.  ;    duration   of  in- 
flammation, ib. ;  varieties  according  to  the 
structure  affected,    377 ;    mucous  mem- 
branes,   378  ;    serous   membranes,    379 ; 
cellular  membrane  and  substance  of  vis- 
cera, 380  ;  fibrous  membranes,  ib. ;  varie- 
ties in  the  sym])toms  of  inflammation  from 
sympathy,    381 ;    intermittent  inflamma- 
tion, ib. ;  specific  inflammation,  ib. ;  pas- 
sive inflammation,  ib. ;  acute  and  chronic, 
382  ;  tonic  and  atonic,   ib. ;  effects  of  in- 
flammation  on   structure,   ib. ;  analogous 
and  non-analogous  transformations,   ib.  ; 
mortification    independent    of   inflamma- 
tion, 409  ;  predisposing  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, 411  ;  exciting  causes,  412  ;  prox- 
imate   cause,  41.3;  ratio   symptomatum, 
415  ;  diagnosis  of  internal  infliimmation, 
457  ;  prognosis,   ib. ;  treatment  of  active 
inflammation,    458 ;    diminiifinn    of    sti- 
muli,  ib.  ;    exclusion  of  internal  stimuli, 
ib.  ;   removal   of   internal   stimuli,    459; 
contra-stimulating — digitalis,    463  ;    col- 
chicum,   ib. ;    antimony,  ib.  ;  contra-irri- 
tants  : — antimony,    491  ;    mercury,     ib. ; 
opium,  492 ;  blisters,  493  ;  treatment  of 
atonic  iuflammation,    194  ;  of  passive  iu- 
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llammation,  ib. ;  of  chronic  inflammation, 
495 ;    ultimate  treatment   of    acute   and 
chronic  inflammation,  o'21  ;  treatment  of 
the  terminations  or  eft'ects   of  inflamma- 
tion,   ib. ;     specific    inflammation,    52o  ; 
other  general  affections,  frequently  inflam- 
matory, o24  ;  inflammatory  discharges  or 
collections,    ib. ;    lieemorrhage,    ib.  ;  pre- 
disposing causes,   5'J6  ;  extitmg   causes, 
ib. ;  character  of  the  eftused  blood,  5'-'7  ; 
causes   of  res])ective    ha>morrhages,     ib.; 
hemorrhage,      continued,     569;     flu.xes, 
570;  dropsy,  571;  inflammatory  dropsy, 
572  ;  appearance  of  the  urine  in,  ib. ;  treat- 
ment of  inflammatory  dropsy,  574;  dropsy 
from  organic   disease,    575  ;  united   with 
internal  disease,  617  ;  independent  of  in- 
flammation,    618  ;      deficient     secretion, 
6iy  ;  changes  of  consistence,  ib.  ;  changks 
OF  srRiiCTL'KK  : — cliangcs  of  consistence, 
ib. ;     induration,    ib. ;     softening,     620 ; 
changes     of     size — hypertrophy,     6^1; 
atrophy,  623  ;  transformations,  649  ;  new 
formations,    653,    697;      tubercle,     ib. ; 
scirrhus,  698 ;  cancer,  699  ;  encephaloid 
disease,  700  ;  melanosis,   729  ;    mela-na, 
731;     kirronosis,     ib. ;     anaemia,    733; 
chlorosis,  734 ;  scurvy,  777  ;  ossification 
of  the  heart  and  spleen,  781  ;  fever,  809; 
intermittent  fever,   ib.  ;  cold   stage,  ib.  ; 
hot    stage,    ib.  ;    sweating    stage,    810; 
varieties  in  the    symptoms,  ib. ;  varieties 
as  to  type,  ib. ;  duration  of  the  paroxysm, 
811;    periods   of    attack,    812;    relative 
duration  of  the   paroxysms,   ib. ;    partial 
ague,  ib.  ;  change  of  type,  ib. ;  imperfect 
paroxysms,  ib. ;  duration  of  the  disease, 
813;  liability   of  all  ages   to   ague,  ib. ; 
liability  to  recurrence,  814 ;  influence  on 
other   affections,   ib.  ;    ague  attended    by 
local  inflammation,  ib.;  morbid  appear- 
ances, ib. ;  ague  cake,  841  ;  various  other 
diseases  attendant  on  ague,  ib. ;  diseases 
cured  by,  842  ;  pernicious  efiects  of,  ib. ; 
predisposing  causes,  843  ;  exciting  causes 
— malaria,  844  ;  moisture,  ib.  ;  tempera- 
ture, 846  ;  stagnant  water,  ib. ;  influence 
of  moisture   in   producing   or   destroying 
malaria,  889  ;  marshes  not  necessary  to 
its  disengagement,  889;  period  of  attack, 
891 ;  distance  to  which  malaria  extends — 
influence    of  the   east  wind,   ib. ;  reason 
■why  low  situations  suffer  most  from  ma- 
laria, 893  ;  influence  of  elevation  in  caus- 
ing a  liability  to  ague,  ib. ;  salt  water  pro- 
ductive of  malaria,  894;  i;;fliience  of  cer- 
tain plants  and   seasons  in  producing  it, 
ib.  ;    animal    matter   not    productive    of, 
895 ;     fire    and    smoke     preventives     of 
ague,   921  ;    aguish   diseases   not   conta- 
gious,  ib.  ;  chemical   nature   of  malaria, 
ib.  ;  period  at  which  malaria  produces  its 
efiects,  922  ;  influence  of  habit  in  lessen- 
ing the  tendency  to  ague,  ib. ;  former  lia- 
bility of  brutes  to,  923  ;  former  prevalence 


of,  in  London,  ib. ;  tendency  of  malaria  to 
give  an  intermittent    character  to  otlier 
diseases,  924  ;  proximate  cause  of  ague, 
ib. ;  modus  operandi  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed for,  ib. ;  diagnosis,  925  ;  progno- 
sis, ib. 
Embryos,  electric,  the  gold  medal  presented 
to  Professor  Delpech   and   Dr.   Coste  by 
the  Societe  des  .Sciences  Physicales,   for 
their  researches  regarding  the  formation  of, 
776. 
Emetic,    tartar,    typhus    fever   successfully 
treated  by  the   employment  of,   in   large 
doses,  104. 
Emetics,  mustard,  Dr.  Lindsey  on  the  use  of, 
in  the   treatment  of  cholera,  519*  ;    Dr. 
Haslewood  on,  in  cases  of  cholera,  592  ; 
Dr.  Gibson  on,  in   cases  of  cholera,  ib. ; 
Mr.   Mordey  on   the    general   results  of, 
795. 
Emphysema,  Dr.  Bright  on  a  case  of,  of  the 
lungs,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, 614. 
Ephidrosis  idiopathica,  case  of,  related  by 

Mr.  George,  119. 
Epilepsy,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  on,  163,  211, 

241,  387,  499. 
Ergot,  beneficial  administration  of,  in  cases 

of  menorrhagia,  514. 
Erysipelas,  Dr.  Bright  on,  of  the  head  and 

face,  55. 
— — — —   case  of,  of  the  bead,  during  con- 
valescence from  pneumonia,  55  ;  in  a  case 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  ib. 
Epilepsy,  Mr.  Davidson  on  the  pathology  of 

the  brain  in,  664,  707,819. 
Evidence,  medical,  regarding   the  death  of 
the  Italian  boy,  editorial  remarks  on  the, 
481. 

on  a  trial  for  poisoning 

with  arsenic,  Mr.  Amos  on,  895. 
Ewen,  Mr.  on  asphyxia,  935. 
Excoriations  on  the  penis,  Mr.  Coulson  on, 

576. 
Exhaustion,    mania    from.     Dr.    Marshall 
Hall's  observations  on,  419. 

Dr.  ]\Iann   Burrow^s   on  mania 

from,  714. 
Eyf  s.   Dr.  EUiotson  on  the  appearances  of 

the,  in  disease,  139. 
Eye,  inflammation  of  the,    Dr.  Burke  on  the 
modus  operandi  of  turpentine  in,  505. 

Mr.  Alackenzie  on  diseases  of  the,  I, 

738. 


Face,  Dr.  EUiotson  on  the  appearances  of 

the,  in  disease,  138. 
Facies  hippocratica.  Dr.  EUiotson  ou,  140. 
Faraday,  Mr.  on  the  plauaria;,  723. 
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Faraday,  Mr.  on  volta-electr.c  and  mag- 
neto-electric induction,  839. 

Fasting,  occasional,  recommended,  as  one  of 
the  most  certain  means  of  invigorating  and 
prolonging  human  life,  717. 

Females,  Dr.  Ogden  ou  the  liability  of,  to 
cholera,  5'26*. 

Femur,  Mr.  Beale  on  excision  of  the  head  of 
the,  852. 

Fernday,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  ovarian  dropsy, 
229. 

Fever,  yellow,  on  the  geographical  relations 
of,  804. 

Dr.  Elliotson  on,  809  ;  intermittent, 

ib. ;  cold  stage,  ib. ;  hot  stage,  ib. ; 
sweating  stage,  810 ;  varieties  in  the 
symptoms,  ib. ;  varieties  as  to  type,  ib. ; 
duration  of  the  paroxysm,  811;  periods 
of  attack,  812  ;  relative  duration  of  the 
paroxysms,  ib. ;  the  subject  continued, 
841—847;  889—89.5;  921—926. 

1 typhus,  case  of,  successfully  treated 

with  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses,  104. 

^^—  remittent.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson   on, 


166. 


■  hectic.  Dr.  Elliotson  on,  285 
-  puerperal,  Dr.  Campbell  on,  353. 
Mr.  Roberton,  on,  503. 


Fistula,  vesico-vaginal,  cured  by  operation, 
31. 

biliary,    case    of,    related    by    M. 

Civiale,  803. 
Fluxes,  Dr.  Elliotson  on  the  occurrence  of, 

570. 
Forearm,  fracture  of  the,  Mr.  Lonsdale  on 

the  treatment  of,  910. 
Foy,  Mr.  James,  extract  from  the  journal  of, 
on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  importation 
of  cholera  into  the   Mauritius,    by    the 
Topaze  frigate,  226. 
Fractures,   compound.  Baron  Larrey's  me 

thod  of  treating,  30. 
Fracture,  case  of,  of  the  skull,   trephined, 

103. 
Functions,  vital,  Dr.  W\lson  Philip  on  the 
effects  of  minute  doses  of  mercury  in  re- 
storing the,  953  ;  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  this  medicine,  654  ;  of  the  minute  and 
frequently-repeated  doses  of,  963  ;  of  the 
cases  to  which  these  are  adapted,  and  the 
circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  their 
employment,  964. 


G. 

Gallois,  M.  le,  notice  of  the  death  of,  275. 

Galvanism,  Dr.  Tweedale  on   the  applica- 
tion of,  in  cholera,  262. 

. Mr.  Ingle  on  the  application  of, 

in  cholera,  264. 

-Dr.  Wilson  Philip  on  the  cm- 


on  the  application  of,  in  cases  of  cholera , 
508* ;  anonymous  remarks  on  the  same 
subject,  510*. 

Galvanism,  and  soda.  Dr.  Knight  on  the 
employment  of,  in  cases  of  cholera,  593. 

on  the  proper  mode  for  its  appli- 
cation, in  cases  of  cholera,  860. 

Gangrene,  Dr.  Paul  on  a  case  of,  of  the 
leg,  occurring  in  measles,  4. 

Gaskoin,  Mr.  ou  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
176. 

Gaselee,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  cholera  in  South- 
wark,  762. 

General  dispensary  reports,  212,  290. 

George,  ]\Ir.  case  of  ephidrosis  idiopathica, 
related  by,  119. 

on  the  application  of  camphor, 

662. 

Germs,  morbific,  Dr.  Gregory  ou  the  incuba- 
tion of,  743. 

Gibson,  Dr.  on  mustard  emetics  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  592. 

's,  Dr.  report  on  the  treatment  of  cho- 
lera in  the  North  of  England,  769. 

Gilchrist,  Dr.  note  from,  on  the  subject  of  the 
remarks  made  by  him  at  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  328. 

Gland,  parotid,  Mr.  Lawrence  on  tumors  in 
the  vicinity  of  the,  516. 

Gold  and  silver,  Mr.  Brande  on  the  refining 
of,  695. 

Gonorrhoea  externa,  Mr.  Coulson  on,  576. 

Goss,  Mr.  on  cholera,  reviewed,  203. 

Granville's,  Dr.  catechism  of  health,  re- 
viewed, 551. 

Greening,  Mr.  on  the  proper  form  for  the 
administration  of  opium  in  cholera,  120. 

Greenhow,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  burns, 
49. 

. on   the  contagiousness    of 

cholera,  471. 

. on  the  treatment  of  cholera, 

with  cases,  524*. 

on  cholera  at  North  Shields, 

592. 

Green,  Mr.  notice  of  the  hot-nir  baths  in- 
vented by  this  gentleman,  376. 

on  the  use  of  dry  heat-baths  in 

cholera,  429. 

Gregory,  Dr.  on  the  identity  of  small-pox 
and  cow-pox,  600. 

on  the  incubation  of  morbific 

germs,  743. 

Griffiths,  Mr.  on  chemical  signs,  776. 

Guthrie,  Mr.  abstract  of  a  clinical  lecture 
by,  on  femoral  uiieurism,  62, 

Guy's  hospital  reports,  567. 


H. 


ployment  of,  in  cholera,  452. 
-. without  shock,    Dr, 


Tweedale     lla;morrhage.  Dr.  Elliotson  on,   524;    pre- 
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disposing   cavises,   626  ;  exciting  causes, 

ib.  ;  character  of  the  eft'used  blood,  527  ; 

causes  of  respective   haemorrhages,  ib. ; 

the  subject  continued,  569. 
riieinorrliage,  pulmonary,  Dr.  Watson   on, 

6'2j,  655. 
— — from  arteries,  account  of  some 

experiments  on  the  use  of  styptics  in,  693. 

■ Mr.  Ca3sar  Hawkins  on,  713. 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  case  of  prolapsus  uteri 

related  by,  cured  by  a  new  oi)eration,  269. 
■ on  a  case   of  ulcerated 

na;vus,    successfully  treated  by   the  new 

operation,  353. 
■ on  a  case  of  mania  from 


exhaustion,  419. 
on  the  bronchial  affec- 
tions of  children,  578. 
'                on  ]M.   Auzoux's  artifi- 
cial or  elastic  anatomy,  725. 
Hallett,   Mr.  on  a  case   of  wounded  abdo- 
men, 585;  further  remarks  on  the   case, 
791. 
Ilalma-Grand,   M.   on  his   liquid  hemosta- 
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